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Alexandria,  La.,  November  21,  1903. 

Messrs  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons, 

Statesville,  N.  C., 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  I  like  your  XX  Brick 
Machine,  I  beg  to  say  that  after  twenty  years’  experience  with  different 
brick-making  machines,  I  can  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  your  Machine 
in  every  way.  It  gives  one  good  service  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  letters  from  any  of  the  brickmaking 
craft  in  regard  to  your  machinery.  Respectfully  yours, 

C.  N.  ADAMS. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  of  Brickmaking  Machines, 

STATESVILE,  N.  C. 


w  CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,! 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SEE  ADS  ON  PAGES  106  AND  107 
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THE  ATLAS  CAR  dfe  MFCi.  OO, 


Cable  Address  “ATLAS.” 


The  ATLAS  BOLT  AND  SCREW  CO.,  Prop. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  126.  Double  Deck  Car. 

Double  deck  car,  with 
lower  deck  of  Channel  Steel 
slats.  Made  also  with  up¬ 
per  deck  of  steel  uprights, 
supported  with  Wright’s 
Patent  Malleable  Brackets. 
Length,  out  to  out,  6  feet  11 
inches  ;  width,  over  all,  35 
inches.  Height,  top  of  rail 
to  top  of  lower  deck,  13  in¬ 
ches.  Height,  top  of  lower 
deck  to  top  of  supports  for 
upper  deck,  21  inches.  Ca¬ 
pacity,  500  to  600  green 
brick.  Guage,  in  to  in  of 
rails,  24  inches. 


No.  126.  Double  Deck  Car,  for  Stiff  Mud  Brick. 


No.  103.  Stiff  Mud  Flat  Car. 

Adapted  for  stiff  mud  brick  to  hack 
7,  8  or  9  high  on  wooden  deck.  Made 
in  any  size  desired.  Standard  size. 
Length,  out  to  out,  6  feet  1 1  inches. 
Width,  over  all,  35  inches.  Height, 
top  of  rail  to  top  of  car,  13  inches. 
Guage,  in  to  in  of  rails,  24  inches. 


No.  103.  Stiff  Mud  Flat  Car. 


No.  147*  Checkered  Steel  Top  Turn¬ 
table. 

Accompanying  cut  shows  check¬ 
ered  top  turntable,  always  ready  to 
receive  cars  at  any  position,  running 
on  turned  rolls.  Made  in  all  sizes 
from  24  inches  to  96  inches  diameter. 


No.  147.  Checkered^Steel  Top  Turntable. 


No.  1015.  Right  and  Left  Hand  Lever  Throw  Switches. 


We  manufacture  a  large  line  of  Switches,  Frogs  and  Points,  in  any  size  Rail  and  Radius. 


Cable  . 


JXE:  O  ^  -rl  &  —  /c  >2 


The  ATLAS  BOLT  AND  SCREW  CO.,  Prop. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  300.  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  Bracket. 

Shows  manner  in  which  corner  uprights  on  our  No.  137,  also  No. 
131  Car  are  held  in  position,  assuring  rigidity  in  all  directions. 
Fully  covered  by  patents. 


No.  137.  Soft  Mud  Rack  Car. 


No.  137.  Soft  Mud 
Rack  Car. 

For  soft  mu d 
brick  on  flat  pal¬ 
lets — used  for  brick 
or  other  m  a  - 
terial.  This  car  Is 
equipped  with 
Wright's  Patent 
Malleable  Center 
and  Corner  Brack¬ 
ets  for  upright  sup¬ 
ports,  which  makes 
racking  Impossible. 
Capacity  of  stand- 
ard  size  car  432 
green  brick,  6  brick 
per  pallet,  3  pallets 
wtde,  12  pallets 
high, 4% inches  top 
to  top  of  pallets  ; 
pallets  34  inches 
long.  Length,  out 
to  out,  6  feet  4  inch¬ 
es.  Width,  over  all, 
36  inches.  Height, 
top  of  rail  to  top  of 
upper  pallet  slide. 
5  feet  8  inches. 
Guage,  in  to  in  of 
rails,  24  inches. 


No.  300.  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  Bracket. 


No.  142.  Transfer  Car. 

Steel  construction.  Great  strength  and  light  weight  combined.  Fitted  with  heavy  diagonal 
braces  of  wrought  iron,  absolutely  preventing  racking.  Distance,  top  to  top  of  rails,  6  inches. 
Length  of  rails  on  car,  5  feet.  Guage,  in  to  in  of  transfer  car  rails,  48 %  inches.  Guage,  in  to  in  of 
ails  on  transfer,  24  inches. 


No.  217.  Either  Side  Rocker  Dump  Car. 


No.  132.  Heavy  Soft  Mud  Rack  Car . 


The  frame  of  this  car  is  built  of  chan¬ 
nel  with  gusset  plates  for  upright  sup¬ 
ports.  Has  roller  bearing  boxes  and 
can  be  built  in  sizes  to  suit  require¬ 
ments. 


No.  217.  Either  Side  Rocker  Dump  Car. 

Showing  Dumped  Position. 


No.  217.  Either  Side  Rocker  Dump  Car. 

An  all  steel  car  made  in  sizes  from  1  to 
5  cubic  yards  capacity.  Framework  of 
heavy  channel  and  equipped  with  chilled 
wheels  running  in  self-oiling  bronze-bear¬ 
ing  boxes.  Has  malleable  spring  draw- 
head.  Can  also  be  equipped  with  hook  or 
ring  for  attaching  cable.  Length  of  bod}', 
5  feet.  Width  of  body,  5  feet.  Height,  top 
of  rail  to  top  of  car,  3  feet  10  inches. 
Guage,  in  to  in  of  rails,  36  inches.  Wheels, 
14  inches  diameter.  Capacity,  1  %  cubic 
yards.  Length,  over  drawheads,  8  feet. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 


Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 
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CHUTE  OR  GRAVITY 
SCREENS. 

SHAKING  OR  VIBRATING 
SCREENS. 

REVOLVING  SCREENS. 
DRY  PAN  SCREENS. 


For  Cleaning  and  Grading 

CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  CE¬ 
MENT,  COAL,  STONE,  Etc. 


PALLETS  or  TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS,  DRYING 
FLOORS,  CONVEYOR 
BOTTOMS,  SEPARATORS, 
Etc. 


The  Harrington  fir  King  Perforating  Co., N" 231  Nor,h  lnioaS 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Brick  Machinery 

Name.  rage. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works .  12 

Chicago  BricK  Machinery  Co..  140 

Chisholm,  Hoyd  &  White  Co _ 

. .  «,7,  8,9 

Brick  and  Tile 


Dry  Press  Process. 

Name.  Page. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

The . . .  11 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  20 
Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co  10 

Machinery. 


Arnold-Creager  Co  ,  The . 21,  142 

American  Clay -Working  Mach 

Co.,  The . 141,  156 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works . 12,  135 

Brewer.  H.  &  Co . 160, 161 

Chambers  Brothers  Co. . .  .1,  106, 107 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co...  140 
Eastern  Machinery  Co,  The.164, 165 

Fate  &  Co.,  The  J.  D .  157 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 103,  162,  163 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg 

Co.,  The .  155 

Hensley,  T.  W .  5 

Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 158,  159 


Ill.  Supply  Construction  Co.  20 
Kells  Foundry  and  Machine 

Co .  154 

Madden  &  Co .  138 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 

Co.,  The . 139, 168 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A..  .145, 146,  147, 148 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W.93,  94,95,96 
Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works .  21 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C .  132 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co,  The..  13,  14, 15, 16 
Wellington  Machine  Co,  The...  105 
Wiles  Co.,  A.  M.  <fe  W.  H .  131 


Brick  Kilns  and  Dryers. 


American  Blower  Co,  The . 168 

Boss,  John  C .  108 

Barron  Dryer  Co .  144 

Crown  Dryer  Co.,  The .  131 

Economy  Dryer  and  Oil  Burn¬ 
ing  Co .  134 

Eudaly,  W.  A .  133 

Haigh,  H .  133 

Illinois  Supply  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Co,  The .  20 


Justice, I.  M .  132 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  The . 151 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co,  The .  150 

Phillips,  S.  G .  US 

Pike,  E.  M .  121 

Platt  Triple  Draft  Kiln  Co .  121 

Reppell,  L.  H .  132 

Sharer,  Geo.  W .  134 


Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co,  The.. 24,  194 


Brick  Yard 

Arnold-Creager  Co.,  The . 21,  142 


Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co .  2,3 

Bechtel  Bros .  130 

Cleveland  Car  Co . .  152, 153 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W .  121 

Carnell,  Geo .  132 

Central  Ironworks . . .  120 

Cox,  Geo.  S .  116 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co  . Ill,  168 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

The .  509 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co...  .166,  167 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  The .  120 

Gregory,  M.E .  116 

Gray,  S.  B .  102 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 
Co,  The . . .  4 


Supplies. 


Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Mfg.  Co.,  The .  155 

Horton  Mfg.  Co,  The . 158,  159 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co,  The.  129 

Kendall  &  Flick .  119 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co .  135 

Main  Belting  Co .  119 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co  120 
National  Musical  String  Co....  131 

Phillips  &  McLaren .  118 

Progressive  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Works .  116 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co,  The .  118 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co .  143 

Tnew  Automatic  Shovel  Co, The 

.  1-6, 127 

Williams  &  Co.,  M.  F  .  130 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer  Co .  17 


Miscellaneous 


American  Ceramic  Society  ....  22 
American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg 


Co .  22 

American  Road  Machine  Co. . .  119 

Audel,  Theo.  &  Co .  116 

Avery  Stamping  Co .  110 

B.  &  O.  S.-W.  and  B.  &  O.  R.  K ...  123 

Big  Four  Route .  113 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  22 

Boss,  John  C .  108 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E .  117 

Caspar  Co.,  The .  567 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co .  116 

Cleveland  Brick  Clamp  Co . 116 

Clinton  Paving  and  Building 

Brick  Co.,  The .  23 

Crown  Fire  Clay  Co.,  The  .  117 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  119 

Evens  &  Howard .  j  17 

Evert,  H.  C.  <-  Co .  121 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  119 

Grueby  Faience  Co .  109 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co . 18,  19 

H.  C.  Bauer  Engraving  Co. ..  117,  118 

Hotel  Westminster .  116 

H.  Huennekes  &  Co .  137 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 


Electro  Co.  . . 119,  121,  122 


Johnsouburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co  28 

Killen,  Wm.  H .  118 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp — .  117 

Lake  Erie  &  Western .  120 

Lake  Shore  <fe  Mich.  Southern. .  112 
McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co  ....  23 

Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Co  _ _  118 

New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co  22 

Ohio  State  University .  119 

Pennsylvania  Line .  121 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co, The  23 

Richardson,  W.  D . 117 

Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Company,  The .  130 

Sangamo  Brick  Cc . .  23 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co. .  117 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway... .  122 
Scientific  Bread  Machine  Co.  . .  116 
Southern  Railway  and  Mobile 

&  Ohio  R.  R .  120 

The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.  136 
Terre  Haute  Brlca  ana  Pipe  Co.  23 

Vandalia  Line  .  121 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  The .  23 

Wabash  R.  R.  Co .  124 

Western  Brick  Co .  22 


Ads.,  SmatiW  anted,  For  Sale,  etc. 


The  NEW  IRON  HORSE  POWER  QUAKER. 


THIS  is  indeed  a  model  machine;  it  is  the  best 
machine  for  equipping  small  yards  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  expense  that  has  ever  been  put  upon  the  market. 
It  is  built  for  the  attachment  of  steam  gearing  when¬ 
ever  desired. 

Jit  Jt 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  MY  NEW  CATALOGUE 
BEFORE  PLACING  YOUR.  ORDER. 

In  it  you  will  find  illustrations  of  the  best  and  most 
durable  Brick  and  Tile  Barrows,  Brick  Moulds,  Clay  Carts,  etc. 

Everything  Used  About  a  Brickyard. 


The  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

Complete  Combined  Outfit,  Consisting  of  the  Extra  Heavy  Iron 
Quaker,  Spiral  Pug  Mill  and  Mold  Sanding  Machines. 


THIS  OUTFIT  is  intended  for  fire 
brick,  common  brick,  or  street  pav¬ 
ers.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  handle  the  product. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  manner  of  gear¬ 
ing  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  thus  reducing  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  run  it  with  ease. 
No  line  or  counter  shafting  necessary. 
No  extra  pulleys  or  belting. 

I  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first- 
class  brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 


No.  x  Spur  Geared  Style,  Capacity  40,000  or  more  per  Day. 


Successor  to 

S,  K..  FLETCHER. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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The  Improved  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

The  9  97  Model . 

=====  IT’S  NA7VYE  7X  CUKRHNTEE,=== 


The  ’97  Boyd  BricK  Press  has  Enormous  Strength  and  Great  Durability: 
It  is  Compact;  the  Adjustments  are  Convenient;  it  Operates  Quietly  and  Smoothly; 
The  Workmanship  and  Material  are  of  the  best ;  the  Design  Ingenious,  and  shows  the 
most  perfect  Application  of  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Princibles  to  the  Art  of  Brick¬ 
making. 

Sent  on  trial  and  subject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more 
Kilns  of  Brick. 

Sixty  Presses  of  this  Pattern  Now  in  Use. 

Can  not  be  broken  in  pressing  brick.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  g. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets.  A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 


Mention  The  Cl*y- Worker. 


The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press  will  make  Better  Brick  from  Clay  or  Shale  than  can 
be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other  press. 

Especially  adapted  for  Working  Shales;  and  is  the  only  Successful  Machine  for 
Making  Fire  Brick. 

Its  Record:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  Actual  Operation  than  of  all  other  Press 
Brick  Machines  Combined. 

Brick  Plants  of  any  desired  capacity  designed  and  constructed  complete,  Under 
Guarantee  of  Producing  Satisfactory  Burned  Brick. 

Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets. 


Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 
A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 


Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press!  Six  “f 

1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs  for  each  machine  $1  00  per  year. 

The  Boyd  Press  exerts  greater  pressure  than  any  other  machine  made.  It  is  the 
only  Press  in  which  the  lower  plungers  are  independent  of  the  lower  crosshead.  This 
feature  positively  ensures  equal  pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no 
granulated  or  soft  centers. 

The  mold  liners  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Boyd  Press  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock;  no  rubber  or  air  cushions, 
hooks,  latches  or  other  uncertain  and  unmechanical  devices  are  employed.  Guaranteed 
for  two  years.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  10. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets.  A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


y<.iz ^ 


Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

. .  . —  The  Boyd  BrlcK  Press.  - - 


A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  — As  Equipped  by  Us. 


A  Sure  Thing 


_We  are  prepared  to  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of 
any  desired  capacity,  furnishing  the  brickmaking  machin¬ 
ery  and  power  plant,  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  kilns,  and  turn  the  plant  over 
to  the  purchaser  in  proper  working  order,  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results. 

■  Brick  Plants  designed  and  equipped  by  us  have  the  highest  reputation  for  efficiency. 
They  are  modern,  up-to-date,  compact,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  are  not  encum¬ 
bered  with  unnecessary  or  useless  machinery  or  appliances. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets.  A.  B.  C.  and  Liehers  Code. 
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THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 


Ross-KpIIpt  tuple  pressure  Rr  irk  Machine 

Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six=mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four=mould  machine  58,000  pounds ;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six=mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SILT  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


iiii  a  n 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


For  prices  and  full 
particulars  address 


ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 


Fullerton  Bldg., 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


IF  YOU  DON'T  BOY  THE  FEUOLTZ  PRESS 
WE  BOTH  LOSE  JDONEY. 


We  flake  the 

We  Hake  the 

FERNHOLTZ  MOLD  BOX. 

FERNHOLTZ  PATENT 

Acknowledged 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

“The  Best  Ever.” 

The  Host  Economical. 

The  New  Four=Mold  Fernholtz  Brick  Press. 


We  flake  the 

We  flake  Fancy  Holds 

FERNHOLTZ  IRON  FRAME 

And  Furnish  All  Kinds  of  Sup= 

CLAY  niXER. 

plies  and  Repairs. 

“The  Only.” 

“Let  Us  Show  You.” 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking 

so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

0 

* 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  si^e  Brick  and 
/jy  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 
335  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


/VlflNUFflCTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


5>  3XE: 
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Wonder  of  Wonders. 


WONDER  MACHINERY 

^  Rightfully  Named  and  Crowned  King  of  Brick  Machines, 

w _ _ 
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N  THIS,  the  beginning-  of  a  New  Year,  we  give  you  Greeting:  We  have  just 
rounded  out  our  most  successful  year,  which  demonstrates  the  progress  of  the 
WONDER,  machines,  and  we  have  started  in  the  New  Year  with  renewed 
vigor.  With  our  New  Factory  and  strictly  modern  equipment,  we  have  still  been  unable 
to  supply  the  demand  for  our  machinery,  but  we  expect  to  greatly  increase  our  facilities 
during  the  coming  year  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  fill  vour  orders  promptly. 

We  are  not  only  abreast  of  the  times,  but  in  the  LEAD,  as  we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  there  is  not  a  Stiff  Mud  Machine  on  the  market  today  that  will  equal  the 
WONDER,  for  either  brick  or  tile. 

Information  cheerfully  given— catalogue  for  the  asking — write  us. 


SOUTHERN  AGENTS: 

Atlanta  BricR  Machinery  Co., 

403  Prudential  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


F  rankfort, 
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A  WONDERFUL  CUTTER 

- IS - 

The  Wonder  Automatic  and  Semi= Automatic 

NOT  ONLY  IN  NAME,  BUT  IN  WORK  AS  WELL. 


lA/onder  Side-Cut  Brick:  Cutter. 

|H1S  CUTTER  has  only  been  on  the  market  during  the  past  year  and  there  are  thirty-eight  of  them  now  in 
successful  operation.  Is  this  not  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  superior  qualities  of  the  Cutter  ?  The 

_  beauties  of  this  Cutter  are  in  the  light,  easy  running  machinery,  square  corners,  straight,  smooth  brick 

and  simplicity  in  operation.  While  the  machine  is  sufficiently  strong  to  do  the  work  required  of  a  Brick  Cutter,  yet 
it  is  free  from  the  heavy,  uncouth  machinery  usually  embodied  in  an  Automatic  Cutter. 

There  are  no  feathered  edges,  no  crooked  brick  made  on  this  Cutter.  It  has  a  downward,  sheering  motion 

at  all  times. 

This  is  the  Cutter  that  cuts  the  cut  that  all  the  Cutters  would  like  to  cut  but  can’t  cut. 

Here  is  the  Cutter  that  a  boy  can  cut  all  the  cuts,  and  just  the  cut  that  all  the  brickmakers  want  to  cut,  and 
the  only  cut  that  it  leaves  uncut  is  the  cut  in  price  from  other  Cutters,  and  this  we  cut. 

Seeing  is  not  only  believing,  but  is  buying,  as  all  who  see  this  Cutter  are  readily  convinced  of  its  sterling 
qualities.  It  is  sold  strictly  on  its  merits  and  the  price  is  right. 


MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Indiana. 


WESTERN  AGENTS: 
Chicago  BricK  Machinery  Co., 
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No.  2  Open  Top  Pug  Mills 


We  Are  Here  With  a  Full  Line  of 
Pug  Hills  of  All  Sizes  and  Lengths. 


No.  2  Open  Top  Pug  IW  ill. 


These  mills  are  made  with  both  open  and  closed  tops.  As  a  rule, 
the  open  top  mills  are  used  on  brickyards  while  our  Closed  Top  Wallace 
Patent  Pug  Mills  are  used  for  various  purposes.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  thoroughly  pug  and  triturate  the  clay,  there  is  not  a  machine  on  the 
market  that  will  equal  the  Wallace  Patent.  The  factories  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Window  Glass  Company,  where  they  manufacture  their  own  clay 
pots,  are  equipped  with  Wallace  Patent  Pug  Mills,  and  the  largest  pot 
houses  in  the  United  States  are  users  of  these  machines.  If  you  are  in 
the  market  for  either  an  open  or  a  closed  top  pug  mill  we  are  confident 
that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  get  our  price  on  same. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


SOUTHERN  AGENTS: 

Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

403  Pradential  Building:,  ATI.ANTA,  GA. 


WESTERN  AGENTS: 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  nrtrt 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


y>/E: 
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G .  HOTTINGER.  Pi-est.  *  JOHN  R.TRU  E.  Vice  Prest  *  Ti-eas.  f  .-WASNIft.  5e<jy. 


MAIN  OFFICE  &  vA/ORKS  IOOO  ClYBOjURN  AVE. 
BRANCH  OFFICE  R.  1118  .ROOKERY  BLO'G, 


Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams 
Universal  fine  grinders  for  four  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our 
dry  pan  and  reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  16  mesh  fine. 
We  find  that  the  above-mentioned  machine  meets  all  our  require¬ 
ments,  and  consider  same  a  most  efficient  machine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Per  G.  Hottinger,  Pres. 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August  13,  1895. 

No  589,236,  dated  August  31,  1897. 

No.  590,748,  dated  September  28, 1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May  24,  1898. 

Re-issue,  No  11,634,  dated  October  26,  1897. 
No.  646,249,  dated  March  27,  1900. 

No.  646,250,  dated  March  27,  19o0. 

No.  646,278,  dated  March  27, 1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated  September  18,  1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348,  dated  March  14,  1899. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS. 

France,  No.  270,062,  dated  August  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19,998,  dated  August  31,  1897. 
Great  Britain,  No  15,296,  dated  November  3,  1900. 
India,  No.  43,497,  dated  August  31, 1897. 

Canada,  No.  60,048,  dated  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105,777,  dated  September  1, 1897. 
Belgium,  No.  130,388,  dated  August  31, 1897. 


TAILINGS  GRINDER. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


2701  to  2711  North  Broadway, 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S. 


A. 
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IF  YOU  NEED . 

BRICKS 

In  any  color,  Red,  Gray,  Buff,  Mottled,  Pink  or  Brown. 

BRICKS 

Impervious  to  moisture  and  unchangeable. 

BRICKS 

Enameled  and  Glazed  in  all  colors. 

BRICKS 

Vitrified  for  Foundations  and  Sewers. 


Write  to  any  of  the  HYDRAULIC  COMPANIES  or  their  REPRESENTATIVES. 


SEIZE  NEXT  PAGE. 


CAk  '~CZ* yl  y—lVO  7<.^  ^ 
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Correspondence  Should  be  Sent  to 

Nearest  Address. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.; 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO., 
EINDLAY,  OHIO, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
OMAHA,  NEB., 
MENOMONIE,  WIS., 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 
ROSEVILLE,  OHIO, 
WEST  SUPERIOR,  WIS., 


BOSTON,  MASS., 
BALTIMORE,  MD., 
NEW  YORK, 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS., 
DETROIT,  MICH., 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA., 
LOUISVILLE,  KY., 
ATLANTA,  GA., 
MEMPHIS,  TENN., 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 
PITTSBURG,  PA., 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO, 
JACKSON,  MISS., 


Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

Union  Press  Brick  Works. 

Illinois  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

American  Hydraulic-Press  Brtck  Company. 

Chicago  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

Eastern  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

Washington  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

New  York  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

Kansas  City  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Findlay  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

Cleveland  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

Omaha  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

Menomonie  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Menomonie  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

Ohio  Press  Brick  Company. 

Kelly  Brick  &  Tile  Company. 

AGENTS. 

Fredenberg  &  Lounsbury,  Equitable  Building. 

John  D.  Cashner,  Builders’  Exchange  Building. 
Fredenberg  &  Lounsbury,  Metropolitan  Building. 

SALES  AGENTS. 

Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  University  Building. 

Thomas  Bros.  &  Co.,  Hammond  Building. 

F.  Codman  Ford,  No.  304  Baronne  Street. 

Owen  Tyler,  Equitable  Building. 

Sciple  Sons,  No.  8  Lloyd  Street. 

Tennessee  Brick  Company. 

L.  H.  McCammon  Bros. 

Consolidated  Coal  &  Lime  Co.,  No.  13  Virginia  Avenue. 
The  D.  J.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  No.  150  Frankstown  Avenue. 
Mayberry  Hardware  Company. 

Toledo  Builders’  Supply  Company.  , 

Morrison  Bros. 
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The  “GRATH” 

Improved  Hand  Power 

Brick  Press. 

FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PRESS  BRICK 
Of  the  BEST  quality,  from  dry  or  semi-dry  clay.  Capacity  from  1,500  to  2,000 
per  day.  The  only  PERFECT  HAND  POWER  PRESS  in  the  market. 

THIRTY=TWO  IN  USE. 

No  Brickyard  complete  without  one. 


The  Grath  One  Mold  Steam  Power  Dry  Clay  Press. 

Send  for  Catalog-. 


The  “GRATH”  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Gas  and  CoK= 

ing  Furnace. 

NO  Grate  Bars,  NO  Iron  Work.  CHEAP  to  build  and  attach.  The  BEST  Coking  Furnace  in  the  Market,  and  the  ONLY 
ONE  built  on  correct  principles,  for  either  UP-DRAFT,  DOWN-DRAFT  or  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


The  “GRATH”  Up=Draft  Kilns 


ARE  THE  BEST. 


The  “GRATH”  Down=Draft  Kilns 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


(Either  Perforated  or  Radiating  Floor)  ARE  THE  BEST. 


The  “GRATH”  New  Down-Draft  Continuous  Chamber 

Kiln 


um- 


IS  THE  GREATEST  INVENTION  IN  KILNS  EVER  MADE.  Will  burn  ANYTHING  in  the  CLAY  LINE 
formly  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  without  any  LOSS,  and  FREE  from  DISCOLORATION. 

Cost  LESS  THAN  HALF  TO  OPERATE  than  Single  Down-Draft  Kilns,  and  much  less  to  build  for  a  PLANT  OF 
A  CERTAIN  CAPACITY.  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL  CAN  BE  USED. 


For  Further  Particulars  apply  to 


The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


800  Columbia  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AGITATING 

INCLINE 


STEDMANS 

SHAKER  screen 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 

the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or  ...  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .... 

any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  .balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMAN’S™ 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Aurora,  Indiana* 


BricHmakins  Machinery  and 


The  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machine 


A  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine. 

Makes  good  brick  and 
lots  of  them. 

Sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 


Has  desirable  features 
not  found  in  any 
other  brick  machine. 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  PERFECTION  BOTTOMS. 


Patented  January  28, 1902. 

These  Moulds  are  just  what  the  name  Implies.  The  bottoms 
are  made  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  vents, 
and  the  quality  of  the  brick  are  greatly  improved  by  using 
them.  Try  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  the  best  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  there  is  in  the  market. 
Moulds,  trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  a  specialty. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

Successors  to  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio  IN^W  London,  OHlO. 

tonathan  creager's  sons  co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cincinnati  Office,  Corner  Sixth  and  Vine  Sts. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA„  Agents  for  Southern  States. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

K35  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Teppa  Cotta  Clays,  ^aon 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P.  O.  Box  413.  mETUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


DO  YOD  BDY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


Hew  Yon  Brick  a  Paving  Go., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITBIFIED  PHVIHG  BRICK. 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


S.TLT  building.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CUT-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  2 Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Bricli.  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F^IV/E  RAILROADS. 


C?  ^  ^  ^  til  *  I  11  /  This  wonderful  book  is  really 

.lPflPP  ^  I  nllPflPrl  Writinn^  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 

1/  1 1  vJ  V  T  I  clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high- 

^ ^ — ^ priced  book  of  worthless  re¬ 
cipes,  but  the  careful  investi¬ 
gation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great  problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and  scientific  clay- 
worker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have  the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick, 
terra  cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  realizing  that  this  is  the  best  book  ever  published  on  the  clay  industries,  undertook  to 
translate  it  into  English,  and  after  two  years’  continuous  work  has  practically  completed  the  task.  The  Society  aims  for 
no  financial  gain;  its  object  is  to  assist  in  perfecting  all  American  clay  products  until  they  are  the  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  in  the  world.  All  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  their  product  should  avail  themselves  of  this  great  help. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to  be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol. 
I,  of  550  pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The  price  is  ($15.00)  fifteen  dollars  for  the  two 
volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 


COMMITTEE : 

Edward  C.  Stover,  Chairman.  H.  A.  Wheeler. 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary.  Stanley  O.  Burt,  Treasurer. 
A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY, 

Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


He  Terre  mile  Brick  ana  Pipe  to., 

rianufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


pav,nq  brick 


AND 

BLOCKS. 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  Investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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A  MODERN  DRYING  PUNT 

is  one  of  the  chief  essentials  of  a  money-making  brickyard  nowadays.  Happy  the  man  whose 
drying  is  done  with  the  aid  of  The  Standard  Drying  System  and  Up-to-Date  Equipment. 

The  Standard  Improved  Drier  Car,  as  now  constructed,  is  light,  easy-running  and  practically 
unbreakable.  The  side  bars  are  of  angle  steel,  the  journal  boxes  malleable  iron  and  in  one 
piece.  They  have  a  bearing  on  both  sides  of  the  steel  angle,  making  a  more  rigid  construc¬ 
tion  than  is  possible  when  hung,  as  is  usually  done,  on  one  side. 

The  roller  bearings  are  lathe  cut  polished  steel;  the  crossbars  and  standards  are  malleable 
iron.  The  material  is  the  very  best  obtainable,  and  the  workmanship  throughout  the  most  skillful. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  cuts  here  shown,  illustrate  the  types  of  cars  most  com¬ 
monly  used — the  Double  Deck  Car  for  carrying  stiff  mud  brick, 
hollow  block,  tile,  etc.  This  style  of  car  is  also  made  with  a 
triple  deck. 

The  Steel  Rack  Car  is  used  for  soft  mud  brick. 

The  Standard  Cars  are  successfully  used  all  over  the  country. 
They  are  conceded  by  far-sighted  brickmakers  to  be  the  most 
practical  yet  devised  for  their  intended  purposes. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  novel  and  striking  features  of  The  Standard  Cars  are  these: 
In  the  Double  Deck  Car  the  combination  posts  and  upper  and  lower 
cross  bars  are  in  one  piece.  This  frame  has  a  projecting  shoulder  on 
either  side  that  rests  on  the  side  bars,  effectually  preventing  its  rack¬ 
ing,  and  being  constructed  as  it  now  is,  of  malleable  iron,  is  pos¬ 
itively  unbreakable. 

In  the  Rack  Car  the  steel  angle  posts  are  inclined,  forming  a 
truss  brace.  This  novel  construction  in  each  car  gives  maximum 
strength  and  rigidity  with  a  minimum  of  bolts. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  Standard  Transfer  Car  is  now  made  with  steel  I- 
Beam  sides.  The  bearing  boxes  are  in  one  piece  and  bolted 
to  the  I-Beams  with  four  substantial  bolts. 

The  wheels  are  made  of  regular  railroad  car  wheel  mix¬ 
ture,  with  chilled  rims,  which  gives  them  a  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  that  successfully  resists  wear.  The  roller  bearings  are 
polished  steel,  lathe  cut.  They  are  built  both  single  and 
double,  for  carrying  one  or  two  loaded  cars,  as  desired. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


We  are  always  ready  to  furnish  complete  or  partial  Drier  Equipment  for  plants  of  any  size. 
Write  for  our  new  Catalogue  “R,”  which  illustrates  our  full  line  of  New  Cars. 

THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN 

INDIANAPOLIS,  UNO. 

Southern  Agents:  Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

403  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

FIREPROOF  GRAIN  STORAGE. 

The  Latest  Triumph  of  Burned  Clay  Applied  to  Commercial 

Purposes. 

By  Peter  B.  Wight. 

THE  EVOLUTION  of  the  modern  grain  “elevator”  is  the 
result  of  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  a  costly 
scale  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  As  long  ago  as  1865 
the  methods  of  handling  and  storing  grain  in  large  quantities 


walls.  The  most  important  considerations  were  how  to  con¬ 
struct  foundations  sufficient  to  carry  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  grain  bins  when  loaded  and  how  to  build  the  wooden  walls 
strong  enough  to  prevent  them  from  bursting.  A  standard 
wall,  six  inches  thick,  made  of  2x6-inch  scantlings,  nailed  one 
upon  the  other  and  breaking  joints  at  the  intersections,  was 
adopted.  It  is  even  used  now  in  the  cheaper  kind  of  elevators. 

Instead  of  fireproofing,  the  sole  reliance  against  fire  loss 
was  placed  upon  insurance  policies.  The  rates  for  these  have 
always  been  excessive,  varying  from  2y2  to  3%  per  cent.,  due 


had  been  brought  very  near  to  mechanical  perfection,  but  at 
that  time  little  or  nothing  was  thought  of  fire  protection.  The 
elevators  were  built  with  solid  walls  of  wood,  sometimes  cov¬ 
ered  with  sheet  iron  and  in  rare  instances  surrounded  "by  brick 


to  the  fact  that  an  elevator  fire  is  almost  always  a  total  loss, 
for  the  grain,  if  not  burned,  is  destroyed  by  water,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  can  an  elevator  be  repaired  after  a  fire.  These  risks 
vary  also  according  to  the  external  exposure  of  such  struc- 


2<; 


Fig.  3.  Grain  Tanks  of  the  Great  Eastern  Elevator  Company 
Now  Building  at  Minneapolis. 
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Fig.  4.  Detail  of  Construction. 
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tures,  and  they  have  always  been  placed  in  isolated  locations 
as  far  as  possible.  When,  as  now,  banks  are  willing  to  ad¬ 
vance  money  on  grain  certificates  representing  grain  stored  in 
scientifically  constructed  fireproof  receptacles,  without  the  ad¬ 
ditional  security  of  policies  of  insurance,  it  will  readily  be 
appreciated  what  a  great  success  has  been  achieved  in  the 
structures  to  be  hereafter  described. 

The  first  fireproof  elevator  was  erected  at  Buffalo  in  1869 
by  the  Tifft  Iron  Works,  of  that  city,  after  plans  made  by  the 
late  George  H.  Johnson,  engineer.  This  was  the  famous 
Plimpton  elevator  (Figure  1),  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
built.  It  was  built  entirely  of  brick.  The  bins  were  circular 
ten-inch  walls,  built  of  two  courses  of  common  bricks,  with 
two-inch  air  space  between.  They  were  banded  at  intervals 
of  eighteen  courses,  with  cast-iron  perforated  plates  in  short 
sections,  which  served  to  preserve  the  two-inch  space  between 
the  two  courses  of  bricks,  and  were  tied,  one  to  another,  with 
vertical  rods  in  the  air  spaces.  The  form  of  the  bins  was 
shown  on  the  outside,  there  being  no  inclosing  wall,  and  the 


Johnson,  of  Chicago,  son  of  George  H.  Johnson,  to  experiment 
on  the  construction  of  circular  bins  of  hollow  tile,  instead  of 
brick.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  James  L.  Record,  an  elevator 
architect  of  Minneapolis.  In  1899  they  built  a  grain  tank  at 
their  own  expense  as  an  experiment,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Osborne-McMillan  Elevator  Company,  at  Minneapolis.  It  was 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  capacity 
of  20,000  bushels.  Figure  2  is  the  working  drawing  from  which 
this  tank  was  erected,  which,  being  very  complete,  does  not 
need  further  description.  It  was  erected  during  one  of  the 
coldest  of  Minneapolis  winters,  and  was  filled  with  grain  thirty 
days  after  completion.  The  test  was  successful,  and  it  has 
been  in  use  ever  since.  It  was  also  tested  for  pressure  and 
fire-resisting  qualities,  and  an  intense  fire  on  the  outside  had 
no  effect  upon  the  grain  within.  In  less  than  a  year  after  this 
they  built  four  supplementary  tanks  for  the  Great  Eastern 
Elevator  Company,  at  Minneapolis.  Figure  3  shows  these 
tanks  in  process  of  construction,  the  contract  being  taken  by 
the  Barnett  &  Record  Company,  of  Minneapolis.  They  stand 


interstices  between  the  bins  were  also  used  for  storage.  This 
elevator  has  recently  been  taken  down,  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  right  of  way  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad. 
It  has  always  been  a  paying  investment,  largely  on  account  of 
the  saving  of  insurance. 

The  first  use  of  hollow  building  tiles  in  the  construction  of 
grain  elevators  was  on  the  wooden  elevator  of  Vincent,  Nel¬ 
son  &  Co.,  at  Archer  avenue  and  South  Branch,  Chicago,  in 
1872.  But  the  tiles  were  only  used  to  inclose  the  “cupola”  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  fire  from  adjoining  buildings.  The 
bins  were  inclosed  in  brick  walls.  In  1890  elevator  A,  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  at  Six¬ 
tieth  street  and  Hudson  river.  New  York  city,  was  built  in 
the  following  way:  The  first-story  inclosing  wall  is  brick, 
and  the  bins  and  cupola  are  covered  with  salt-glazed  hollow 
tiles.  Several  others  have  been  built  since  then  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  success  of  the  Plimpton  elevator  induced  Ernest  V. 


isolated  one  from  another,  and  each  is  forty-six  feet  in  internal 
diameter  and  eighty-five  feet  high,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000 
bushels,  the  weight  of  grain  in  each  tank  being  2,800  tons. 
They  were  built  with  a  single  wall  of  six-inch  hollow  tiles, 
lined  with  two-inch  split  furring  tiles  on  the  inside.  The 
courses  of  six-inch  hollow  tiles  set  on  end,  each  having  four 
cells,  were  alternated  with  courses  of  4x6-inch  tiles,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  continuous  trough  and  laid  on  their  backs. 
Flat  steel  tension  bars  were  set  in  the  troughs  on  edge,  three 
being  used  near  the  bottom  and  two  in  the  upper  part,  and 
these  were  buried  in  cement  grout.  The  six-inch  walls  were 
lined  with  two-inch  furring  tiles  on  the  inside.  The  tanks 
were  built  on  cut-stone  water  tables  and  finished  on  top  with 
tile  roofs  formed  of  “T”  irons  and  book  tiles.  The  grain  is 
handled  by  one  set  of  travelers  in  the  ground  underneath  and 
one  set  running  through  the  tops  of  the  tanks  from  the  old 
elevator  building. 

After  the  erection  of  this  plant  Mr.  Johnson  adopted  a  form 
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of  construction  for  all  tanks,  as  shown  in  Figure  4,  with  two- 
inch  salt-glazed  furring  tiles  on  the  outside.  They  are  secured 
as  the  wall  goes  up  with  galvanized  steel  anchors. 

In  1900  the  Barnett  &  Record  Company  built  a  nest  of 
eighteen  tanks,  with  ten  intermediate  tanks  filling  the  inter¬ 
stices  between  them,  for  the  North  Star  Milling  Company,  at 
Minneapolis.  Figure  5  shows  the  work  in  progress  shortly 
after  it  was  commenced,  and  illustrates  the  method  of  build¬ 
ing  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  tanks  are  twenty-two  feet  in 
internal  diameter  and  eighty  feet  high.  They  form,  with  a 
power  house,  a  complete  elevator  system,  with  a  fireproof 
cupola  built  on  top  of  the  tanks. 

Figure  6  shows  a  row  of  completed  storage  tanks  attached 
to  a  flour  mill  at  Detroit.  They  are  connected  with  the  mill 
by  systems  of  endless  belts  at  top  and  bottom.  The  cornices 
around  the  tops  of  these  tanks  are  built  of  machine-made  salt- 
glazed  hollow  tiles. 

There  is  now  being  erected  at  Chicago  a  system  of  storage 
tanks  and  elevators  for  the  Northwestern  Yeast  Company. 


at  Rosedale,  Kan.,  two  tanks  46  feet  internal  diameter  and  86 
feet  high,  and  three  more  under  construction,  and  two  tanks 
50  feet  internal  diameter  and  68  feet  high;  for  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  fourteen  tanks  14  feet  internal 
diameter  and  70  feet  high;  for  Bernard  Stern  &  Son,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  nine  tanks  19  feet  internal  diameter  and  85  feet  high. 
There  are  also  now  being  built  for  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  at  Port  Arthur,  Canada,  a  cluster  of  eighty 
tanks  22  feet  internal  diameter  and  80  feet  high. 

The  hard-burned  hollow  building  tiles  used  in  the  grain 
tanks  erected  for  the  North  Star  Milling  Company,  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  elevators  at  Rosedale,  Kan.,  and  for 
B.  Stern  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  were  made  by  the  H.  B.  Camp  Co., 
at  Greentown.  O.  For  all  the  others  they  were  manufac¬ 
tured  at  the  National  Fireproofing  Company’s  works,  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ill.  These,  like  most  of  the  fireproof  building  material 
made  west  of  New  Jersey,  were  all  made  through  dies  at¬ 
tached  to  vertical  steam  presses. 

This,  which  is  the  standard  form  of  press  now  used  by  all 


Fig.  6.  Storage  Tanks  for  Flour  Mills  at  Detroit. 


They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  North  Star  Malting  Company. 
There  are  twelve  tanks,  twenty  feet  in  internal  diameter  and 
eighty-five  feet  high,  with  five  intermediate  tanks.  They  will 
have  their  own  independent  elevator,  which  will  also  be  fire¬ 
proof.  Figure  7  shows  one  of  the  concrete  hopper  bottoms 
of  these  tanks,  ready  for  carrying  up  the  outer  wall.  Figure 
S  shows  the  commencement  of  the  tank  walls  before  setting 
the  internal  scaffolding. 

Besides  those  above  referred  to  the  following  plants  have 
been  erected  according  to  this  system  during  the  last  two 
years,  including  some  now  in  process  of  erection:  For  the 
St.  Anthony  Elevator  Company,  at  Minneapolis,  12  tanks  50 
feet  internal  diameter  and  90  feet  high  completed,  and  four 
of  the  same  size  now  being  erected;  for  the  Victoria  Elevator 
Company,  Minneapolis,  2  tanks  of  the  same  size  as  those  last 
mentioned;  for  the  Wisconsin  Malting  and  Grain  Company, 
Appleton,  Wis.,  9  tanks  22  feet  internal  diameter  and  80  feet 
high;  for  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company, 


sewer  pipe  manufactux-ers,  was  first  employed  in  Toronto,  O., 
about  forty  years  ago.  The  first  vertical  steam  press  was 
imported  from  England  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Toronto.  The 
second  was  used  in  the  old  Calumet  Works,  at  Toronto.  It 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  American  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Hollow  building  tiles  were  first  made  on  a  vertical  press  by 
John  Francy,  of  Toronto,  in  1879,  for  the  floors  of  the  Cook 
county  court  house,  Chicago.  The  second  fireproof  building 
for  which  the  hollow  tiles  were  made  on  a  vertical  press  was 
the  ten-story  Montauk  block,  at  Chicago,  erected  in  1881, 
which  has  just  been  taken  down  to  make  a  site  for  the  new 
First  National  Bank.  The  vertical  press  makes  a  harder  and 
more  compact  body  than  any  of  the  horizontal  presses  and 
works  quicker.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  hollow  tiles  with  very  thin  walls  out  of  high  grades  of 
fire  clay.  Readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  are  doubtless  familiar 
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with  the  numerous  other  uses  to  which  the  vertical  sewer  pipe 
is  put. 

Hollow  block  fireproofing  is  burned  in  down-draft  kilns  such 
as  are  used  for  sewer  pipe,  but  without  salt-glazing,  unless 
they  are  required  for  external  exposure.  Even  then  salt-glaz¬ 
ing  is  only  required  for  appearance,  because  fire  clay,  when 
run  through  a  vertical  press  and  hard-burned,  is  weather¬ 
proof. 

The  Johnson  &  Record  grain  bins  are  covered  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  salt-glazed  split  furring  tiles  to  protect  the  gram 
from  the  effects  of  external  sun  heat  or  fire.  These  furnish  an 
additional  air  space  and  also  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
bins. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKYARD  EXPERIENCE. — No.  1. 


L.  C.  Moore. 

HEN  I  FIRST  began  the  business  of  brick¬ 
making,  I  looked  with  considerable  awe 
upon  the  man  of  experience.  When  he  ut¬ 
tered  those  cabalistic  words,  “Now,  my  expe¬ 
rience  teaches  me,”  they  never  failed  to  force 
the  withdrawal  of  my  timidly-made  sug- 
ms  and  cause  me  to  crawl  into  the  hole 
of  ignorance.  When  I  suggested  that  perhaps  he  was 
setting  the  bricks  too  closely  together  directly  above 
the  archway,  thus  preventing  the  heat  rising  toward 
the  top  bricks,  causiDg  too  hard  burn  near  the 
arches  and  too  soft  toward  the  top,  I  always  met  the  reply, 
“Experience  shows  this  to  be  the  best  way,”  and  when  kiln 
after  kiln  had  been  practically  ruined  in  the  attempt  to  get  a 
12-inch  settle,  I  again  suggested  that  perhaps  our  clay  was 
different  from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and  it  might 
be  that  our  bricks  required  less  shrinkage,  the  decision  of 
experience  was  that  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  good  burn  with 


Fig  7  Concrete  Hopper  Bottom  of  Grain  Tanks,  Northwest¬ 
ern  Yeast  Company,  Chicago. 

less  than  one  foot  settle  when  bricks  were  set  thirty-five  high; 
and  twelve  inches  or  more  it  must  be,  even  if  it  took  melted 
and  twisted  arches  to  do  it.  And  again,  when  the  bricks 
proved  brittle  and  almost  worthless,  and  I  advanced  the  idea 
that  perhaps  (I  always  used  the  word  perhaps)  there  was  too 
much  sand  in  the  clay,  the  voice  of  experience  tumbled  me  off 
of  my  slippery  perch  into  the  chilly  waters  below. 

Now,  I  was  not  naturally  a  coward,  but  the  bravest  of  men 
sometimes  meet  foes  from  whom  they  instinctively  shrink, 
seeming  to  recognize  an  opponent  too  much  for  their  steel.  I 
had  always  thought  I  should  like  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  van  of 
battle,  doing  great  things,  like  the  Rough  Riders  at  Santiago, 
or  the  noble  six  hundred  in  the  “Charge  of  the  Light  Bi  igade. 
But  somehow  my  nerve  always  failed  me  whenever  I  deter¬ 


mined  to  attack  that  great  giant,  Experience.  And  when  fail¬ 
ure  after  failure  threatened  to  bankrupt  the  firm,  and  stern 
necessity  demanded  prompt  and  radical  changes,  even  in  the 
face  of  experience,  it  required  the  nerviest  act  of  my  life  to 
turn  down  the  aged  giant  and  take  the  helm  of  ship  into  my 
own  hands  to  guide  it  through  unknown  waters  and  past  hid¬ 
den  reefs  without  a  chart,  map  or  compass. 

Since  that  one  supreme  struggle,  when  I  was  much  younger 
than  I  now  am.  it  has  always  been  a  much  easier  task  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  conclusions  of  the  overwise  who  come  so  nearly 
learning  all  there  is  to  be  known  from  experience  in  the  brick 
business.  Perhaps  we  may  not  openly  challenge  these  opin¬ 
ions,  for  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  would  keep  one  too 
busy  should  he  attempt  to  combat  them  all.  But  we  oppose 


Fig.  8.  Grain  TanKs  lor  the  in  or  m  western  least  company,  in 

Process  of  Erection. 

them  by  a  silent  plan  that  is  very  effective  and  requires  but 
little  of  the  superintendent’s  time.  Often  the  man  who  knows 
too  much  is  dropped  from  the  pay-roll  or  transferred  to  some 
part  of  the  works  where  he  has  not  had  enough  experience  to 
render  him  a  nuisance. 

But  suppose  it  is  not  one  of  the  employes  but  one  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  managers  who  has  some  queer  notions  in  his  head.  You 
can  neither  discharge  nor  transfer  him.  What  will  you  do 
with  him?  If  you  can’t  overrule  him  there  is  but  one  thing  to 
be  done — let  him  burn  the  company's  money  until  disaster 
sets  him  upon  the  right  track.  This  is  a  costly  plan,  but  I 
have  known  such  conditions  time  and  again  in  other  than  the 
brick  business,  and  many  are  the  good  dollars  that  go  up  in 
smoke  just  because  some  one  in  authority  knows — or  thinks 
he  knows — the  best  things  that  experience  can  teach,  when 
in  reality  his  experimental  work  has  not  been  of  a  nature  to 
warrant  any  conclusions  at  all. 

But,  asks  one,  is  not  experience  valuable?  Do  you  think  a 
man  who  is  a  mere  novice  in  any  work  more  than  the  equal 
to  one  who  has  spent  half  of  a  lifetime  in  learning  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  his  trade? 

This  article  was  written  not  to  disparage  the  value  of  expe¬ 
rience  gained  from  scientific  methods,  but  rather  to  encourage 
intelligent  men  to  use  logical  methods  in  prosecuting  their 
studies  of  all  subjects  connected  with  their  work,  and  to  warn 
them  to  be  careful  not  to  form  conclusions  from  false  or  insuf¬ 
ficient  data.  For  such  conclusions  are  not  only  injurious  per 
se,  but  bar  the  way  for  any  real  advancement  in  one’s  work. 
The  more  firmly  a  thorn  becomes  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  for  the  surgeon  to  remove  it.  The  older 
the  tumor,  the  deeper  do  its  roots  penetrate  the  parts  affected, 
and  the  more  seriously  does  it  affect  healthy  nutrition.  So  with 
false  ideas,  whether  they  be  gained  from  reading,  association, 
or  from  the  hard  school  of  experience.  They  are  hard  to 
uproot.  They  handicap  a  man  at  every  turn,  and  the  older 
they  grow  and  the  longer  they  form  a  part  of  one’s  mental 
processes,  the  more  seriously  do  they  clog  his  intellectual 
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machinery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  experience  is  a  great 
teacher,  but  the  charges  for  tuition  are  always  exorbitant.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  always  a  heavy  retainer’s  fee  when  one 
employs  experience  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work.  It  consists 
ol  the  initial  expense  of  starting  any  enterprise — the  cost  of 
the  plant  and  its  equipment.  Then,  from  start  to  finish,  it  is 
fee  after  fee,  until  often  the  firm  is  bankrupt  and  the  sheriff 
pockets  the  last  fee.  Yet,  experience  is  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
ages.  All  that  is  now  taught  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
is  but  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race  classified  and 
combined  together  with  a  great  many  broad  guesses,  called 
theories,  which  the  experience  of  the  future  must  settle  pro 
and  con. 

But  there  is  much  in  every  vocation  in  life  that  cannot  be 
put  in  books,  and  for  that  reason  the  successful  man — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  thoroughly  he  may  be  drilled  in  the  schools,  will  find 
a  vast  field  of  original  investigation  opened  up  before  him 
whenever  he  enters  the  lists  of  the  world’s  workers.  Valuable 
as  may  be  this  scholastic  training  as  a  basis— and  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  important  as  the  years  go  on— there  is  so 
much  that  language  cannot  express  that  after  years  of  labor 


to  come.  This  is  the  finest  clay  bed  in  this,  or  any  other  sec¬ 
tion,  for  that  matter,  that  I  know  of.  We  are  building  a  plant 
that  we  expect  to  be  second  to  none.” 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

CERAMIC  MOSAIC. 


THE  floor  tile  industry  has  to  some  extent  changed  its 
product  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  added  the 
ceramic  mosaic,  at  first  as  a  “novelty,”  or,  as  some  con¬ 
sidered  it,  a  “fad.”  This  material,  however,  has  taken  its 
place  as  a  recognized  substantial  paving  material,  and,  more 
than  that,  it  has  assumed  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  out¬ 
put  of  our  tile  factories. 

The  advent  of  this  material  was  stimulated  through  the 
adoption  of  the  classic  marble  mosaic,  which,  however,  was 
found  to  be  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  our 
modern  traffic.  While  a  marble  mosaic  pavement  did  last  a 
4ong  time  in  a  Greek  temple,  where  it  was  subjected  to  the 
slowly  measured  walk  of  the  philosopher  or  the  light-winged 
dance  of  the  vestals,  it  was  found  that  the  crowd  passing 


Laying  Out  a  Mosaic  Tile  Floor  Design  at  the  Zanesville  Factory  of  the  Mosaic  Tile  Company. 


and  close  application  to  one’s  chosen  work  one  will  find  much 
to  be  learned  from  actual  contact  and  experience  with  the 
practical  side  of  labor. 

I  had  not  intended  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
schools  for  practical  workers,  but  such  training  is  of  so  much 
importance  in  fitting  one  to  enter  upon  experimental  work 
that  I  shall  at  least  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  learning  from 
books  whatever  may  be  the  accumulated  experience  of  those 
gone  before  you  in  your  chosen  vocation.  Many  have  been 
over  the  road,  and  you  to  a  certain  extent  are  following  in 
their  footsteps.  They  have  left  behind  them  records  of  their 
expei  iences,  their  successes  and  failures,  and  much  important 
information  may  be  gained  from  a  study  of  their  works. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


In  remitting  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker,  J.  G.  Jones, 
managei  of  the  York  Harbor  (Me.)  Brick  Company,  says:  “This 
company  was  organized  a  month  or  so  ago.  We  bought  a  tract 
of  land  which  contains  enough  clay  to  last  us  for  many  years 


through  the  corridors  of  a  Chicago  skyscraper  made  short 
work  of  this  exquisite  “classic”  or  “hellenic”  pavement. 

The  vitrous  clay  tile  is  of  a  much  stouter  nature  than  mar¬ 
ble.  By  the  way,  marble  is  not  hard;  it  has  only  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  hard!  We  sing  of  the  “marble  heart,”  we  have 
perhaps  bumped  our  noble  brow  on  a  marble  cornice,  but  did 
we  ever  try  to  cut  marble?  We  would  find  that  it  is  not  much 
harder  than  lump  sugar.  Vitrous  clay,  however,  is  hard — - 

hard  as  flint;  cannot  be  touched  with  a  steel  tool,  however 
well  tempered. 

Marble  is,  furthermore,  subject  to  the  disintegrating  influ¬ 
ence  of  our  atmosphere.  Old  tombstones  may  be  found  to 
have  a  rough  surface.  This  roughness  or  disintegration  is  due 
to  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  our  atmosphere,  which, 
again,  is  caused  by  the  great  amount  of  coal  smoke  of  a  coun¬ 
try  like  ours. 

The  ceramic  mosaic  has  still  other  advantages.  Clay  tile 
may  be  made  in  any  color.  The  artistic  architect  can  specify 
any  design  of  any  coloring  he  pleases,  and  the  tilemaker  will 
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carry  out  his  intentions  to  the  letter.  Much  of  the  ceramio 
mosaic  is  furnished  of  broken  bits  of  tile,  this  being  the  most 
artistic,  as  well  as  most  costly,  product.  Much  more,  how¬ 
ever,  is  made  of  small  tile  pressed  into  regular  square,  hex¬ 
agonal  or  round  shapes.  Tile  are  thus  made  as  small  as  one- 
half  inch  square.  This  “regular”  ceramic  mosaic  offers  an¬ 
other  decorative  possibility.  It  allows  the  adoption  of  damask¬ 
like  patterns,  which  are,  so  to  say,  woven  like  tapestry  by 
the  factories  and  pasted  on  paper  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
laying.  As  this  process  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  cer¬ 
tain  apparatus,  it  is  quite  cheap  and  the  marble  mosaic  has 
thus  been  distanced  by  its  stronger  cousin  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 

The  Mosaic  Tile  Company  of  Zanesville  has  made  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  this  material  and  its  application  one  of  its  special- 


Mosaic  Tile  Mantel  and  Floor,  Hotel  Rogge,  Zanesville,  O. 


ties,  and  has  found  its  reward  for  persistent  work.  Correct 
architectural  appreciation  of  design,  good  substantial  work  in 
a  technical  sense  could  not  fail  to  make  architects  and  con¬ 
tractors  the  friends  of  this  lively  and  up-to-date  concern. 

H.  C.  M. 


RED  BRICKS  FOR  ENGINEERING  PURPOSES. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  by  engineers  that  red  bricks  are  not 
good  enough  for  the  construction  of  many  modern  works  of  a 
large  character,  and  brindles  and  blue  bricks  are  often  pre¬ 
ferred.  We  bore  this  in  mind  when  looking  the  other  day  at 
the  demolition  of  a  railway  bridge  in  Croydon.  The  bridge 
was  built  about  forty-five  years  ago,  and  was  made  of  bright- 
red  bricks  set  in  white-lime  mortar.  A  number  of  navvies 
were  at  work  with  crowbars  and  picks  trying  to  hack  the 
structure  to  pieces.  We  watched.  One  man,  seated,  held  a 
chisel-edged  bar,  whilst  two  more  were  striking  it.  The  rate 
of  progress  put  us  in  mind  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  is 
generally  carried  out  on  the  hardest  siliceous  sandstone.  After 


a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  men  worked  well, 
a  small  piece  of  the  brickwork  was  detached.  The  bricks 
would  not  part  company  with  the  mortar,  and  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  bridge  which  has  already  been  removed  has 
proved  to  be  the  same  throughout.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  bridge  at  its  mutilated  end  pre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  an  old  Roman  fortification,  so  solid 
is  it.  The  foreman  remarked  that  he  wished  he  had  permis¬ 
sion  to  put  a  few  dynamite  cartridges  into  the  work,  which 
would,  he  believed,  facilitate  matters.  We  do  not  know, 
neither  does  the  engineer,  where  those  red  bricks  came  from, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  quite  as  good  for  the 
purpose  of  railway-bridge  construction  as  any  blue  bricks  or 
brindles,  and  if  good  red  bricks  and  excellent  mortar  could 
be  made  and  put  together  forty-five  years  ago,  surely  the  same 
feat  can  be  accomplished  to-day.  We  do  not  think  that  engi¬ 
neers  are  giving  our  modern  red  bricks  fair  play  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  construction  of  small  bridges  and  retaining  walls. 
— The  British  Clay-Worker. 


BURGLAR  TRIES  TO  CARRY  OFF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


The  office  and  store  room  of  Chambers  Bros.  Company,  59 
West  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago,  was  entered  by  thieves 
during  the  night  of  Dec.  28.  The  company  furnished  a  brick 
machine  to  the  House  of  Correction  last  spring  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  despite  the  old  adage,  “Familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt,”  some  of  the  former  inmates  of  the  house  became  so 
attached  to  the  machinery  that  when  released,  and  with  the 
new  year  coming  on,  they  found  it  impossible  to  make  an.* 
good  resolutions  without  some  of  Chambers’  machinery.  Their 
regard  for  the  goods  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  tearing 
out  a  portion  of  the  wall  to  gain  entrance  into  another  office, 
they  carefully  removed  three  pictures  of  brick  machines 
hanging  on  the  wall  and  laid  them  tenderly  on  Mr.  Brown’s 
desk,  where  they  were  found  intact.  The  machines,  however, 
were  too  heavy  for  them,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  carrying 
heavy  loads  (but  not  bodily),  so  they  consoled  themselves  by 
taking  a  quantity  of  brass  from  the  store  room.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  the  supply  of  brass  they  possessed  when  they  entered 
the  building  gave  out,  so  they  renewed  it  at  the  expense  of 
Chambers  Bros.  Company,  who,  despite  their  loss,  cannot  but 
be  gratified  at  the  unusual  compliment  paid  their  machines. 
The  thieves  apparently  left  in  a  hurry  after  breaking  off  a  gas 
chandelier  and  allowing  the  building  to  fill  with  the  escaping 
gas,  the  fumes  of  which,  together  with  some  Christmas  cigars 
of  Mr.  Brown’s,  which  were  sampled  by  them,  evidently  drove 
them  off.  They  made  a  vicious  bloodthirsty  attack  on  a  sample 
case,  cutting  and  gashing  it  in  a  horrible  manner.  The  gen¬ 
eral  impression  is  that  when  they  found  they  could  not  carry 
off  the  machinery  they  attacked  the  case  in  a  vain  hope  of 
finding  a  few  blank  contracts  which  they  could  fill  out,  and 
not  finding  any,  vented  their  disappointment  on  the  unoffend¬ 
ing  case.  A  serious  loss  was  averted  by  Mr.  Brown’s  fore¬ 
sight.  Two  months  ago  he  laid  in  a  supply  of  hard  coal  which 
has  since  been  consumed  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity.  This  he  had  carefully  placed  in  a  remote  corner  and 
covered  with  soft  coal,  and  in  the  burglars’  hurry  it  was  not 
discovered. 

Chambers  Bros.  Company  are  truly  to  be  congratulated, 
both  on  their  coming  out  with  slight  loss  and  the  obvious 
esteem  with  which  their  brick  machinery'is  regarded,  while 
Mr.  Brown  is  intending  to  start  the  New  Year  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  invest  in  a  few  new  locks  and  bars,  so  that  it 
shall  not  happen  soon  again  that  “thieves  break  in  and  steal 
his  brass.” 

Never  look  upon  any  deal  as  cinched  until  you  have  the  re¬ 
sults  in  your  inside  pocket — either  in  the  shape  of  a  contract 
or  the  long  green. — The  Advisor. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  HAVANA— CUBAN  M  ETHODS— AM  ER- 

IC AN  MACHINERY. 


New  Sewer  Contract — Large  Buildings  Planned  to  be  Erected 
by  Americans  and  Cubans. 


MERICAN  hard-burned  common  brick 
bring  $14  per  thousand  in  Havana. 
This  has  caused  two  American  brick¬ 
yards  to  be  established  and  other 
yards  to  be  gradually  equipped  with 
modern  American  machinery.  Cus¬ 
tom  says  only  a  Cuban  sized  brick  will 
sell  here.  As  in  all  tropical  countries, 
so  Havana  is  a  city  of  adobe  houses 
with  thick  walls,  situated  on  narrow 
streets.  There  are  about  20,000  houses 
perhaps  2,000  are  more  than  one-story 
high.  All  have  tile  roofs,  flat  or  half  round,  imported,  for  none 
are  made  here  yet.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  100  to  150 
years  old.  At  the  present  there  are  demands  for  at  least  1,000 
modern  buildings  of  Cuban  style  of  construction  as  to  conven¬ 
iences. 

To  see  a  building  in  course  of  construction  by  native  help¬ 
ers  is  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered.  Here  is  an  old  building 


America’s  Object  Lesson. 

Havana,  in  its  peculiar  position  and  being  the  principal  port 
of  entry,  sets  the  pace  for  all  Cuba.  For  four  years  the  army 
of  intervention  was  here.  During  this  time  the  city  was  over¬ 
hauled,  cleaned  and  made  sanitary,  as  she  had  not  been  for 
centuries  under  the  Spanish  government.  The  new  republic 
is  following  out  the  American  methods  and  so  is  attracting 
thousands  of  strangers  to  her  doors.  In  Havana  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  houses  which  need  modernizing  or  rebuilding.  This 
means  an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  in  construction. 
It  is  a  day  of  brick,  cement,  steel  and  American  inventive 
genius  and  push. 

To-day  all  of  these  things  come  from  the  States  excepting 
the  native  brick  made  adobe  of  mud  or  any  other  mixture 
that  will  hold  together.  Sun-baked,  oven-baked,  half-baked — • 
all  good  enough  if  they  will  keep  intact  until  placed  in  walls 
of  buildings. 

Natives  Making  Brick. 

We  show  a  sketch  of  Cubans  making  mud  brick  on  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Cuba  Quarry  Co.,  at  San  Miguel 
Jesus  del  Monte,  Havana.  These  bricks  were  made  out  of  the 
waste  from  the  top  of  quarry,  mixed  with  a  red  soil  to  give  it 
color.  Water  was  added,  and  after  being  manipulated  by 
hands  and  pressed  into  shape  by  a  wooden  form,  was  placed 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Oftentimes  this  is  the  only  baking  they 
get,  but  if  more  baking  is  done  an  old  Spanish  kiln  is  built 
and  the  bricks,  half-burned,  are  turned  loose  on  the  market. 


Palatino  Brickyard  Equipped  with  American  Machinery  and  Owned  by  Americans. 


just  torn  down.  All  of  the  old  material  possible  to  use,  must 
be.  Here  is  the  stonecutter  at  work  shaping  the  blocks  of 
the  old  to  fit  the  new  building,  adding  perhaps  some  new 
stone  of  chalk  rock  or  coral  limestone  from  the  quarry.  Here 
is  a  heap  of  new  Cuban  brick,  some  new  American  brick  and 
old  brick  and  stone  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  from  the  old  building. 
All  must  go  in.  The  old  material  is  screened  thoroughly; 
fresh  sand  and  a  little  water  added  and  your  lime-sand  mortar 
is  ready  for  the  plastering  inside  and  outside  that  all  houses 
here  get.  When  put  on  your  adobe  house  is  complete  and  like 
hundreds  of  others  in  the  same  neighborhood.  No  variety  of 
design  or  color  for  the  present  nor  the  future,  except  as  the 
climate  brings  out  certain  variegated  colors  in  the  stucco  in 
time.  There  is  no  attempt  at  ornamentation.  Roof  finished 
with  tile  brought  from  France  and  Spain.  Inside  tile  or  mar¬ 
ble,  all  imported.  In  the  days  gone  by  all  of  these  thinge  were 
up  to  the  measure  of  their  knowledge.  In  these  days  of  steel, 
cement,  terra  cotta  and  fire  brick,  as  shown  in  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  instances,  what  an  opportunity  is  given  to  make 
some  handsome  pressed  brick  fronts  in  Havana  and  other 
southern  cities  in  tropical  countries.  With  reciprocity  and 
the  advent  of  American  capital  into  Cuba,  many  of  these 
things  will  come  about.  Already  plans  are  completed  for  an 
American  hotel,  to  cost  $1,500,000,  and  two  others  planned, 
and  other  large  buildings  are  contemplated. 


These  bricks  sell  readily  in  the  city  at  from  $12  to  $15  per 
thousand,  Spanish  gold,  for  the  large  Cuban  size.  As  they 
have  little  or  no  strength  they  are  made  only  to  fill  in.  There 
are  several  Cuban  brick  plants  near  Havana.  None  make 
first-class  brick.  Together  their  output  is  large.  Few  have 
improved  machinery,  and  so  cost  of  production  is  large.  The 
clays  are  full  of  lime  and  crack  in  burning.  The  heavy  dews 
of  the  night  prevent  drying  in  the  open.  Large  sheds  with 
perfect  ventilation  must  be  provided  to  insure  success. 

Some  of  these  brickyards  are  situated  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  drives  in  Cuba.  Starting  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
we  go  out  the  Cerro  road  through  the  avenue  of  Royal  Palms 
a  mile  in  length,  none  less  than  100  feet  high,  in  two  rows 
fifty  feet  apart,  in  perfect  alignment.  Ten  minutes  drive  from 
here  brings  us  to  the  Palatino  brickyards— the  largest  brick- 
j  ai  d  near  Havana,  and  controlled  by  an  American  company. 

II  is  equipped  with  a  100-horse  power  boiler  and  engine  and 
machinery  to  turn  out  40,000  bricks  a  day,  or  30,000  of  Cuban  * 
size.  They  have  a  drying  shed  with  a  capacity  of  500,000,  and 
kilns  of  a  capacity  of  300,000.  These  kilns  were  built  with 
bricks  from  Sayre  &  Fisher,  Sayreville,  N.  J„  and  fire  bricks 
used  came  from  the  National  Pyrogranite  Works  at  South 
River,  N.  J.  The  farm  consists  of  sixty  acres,  most  of  which 
has  been  tested  and  clay  found  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  feet 
deep.  The  clay,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  lime,  is  very 
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Cubans  Mating  Brick  at  San 
Meguil,  Havana,  Cuba. 


refractory  and  has  to  be  tempered  down  with  sand,  which  has 
been  found  near  by.  While  the  plant  is  complete  and  in 
working  order  and  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  best  equipped, 
lack  of  knowledge  and  bad  management  has  made  it  a  tempo¬ 
rary  failure.  Mixtures  have  been  found  that  will  make  vitri¬ 
fied  brick,  it  is  believed,  and  good  management  will  bring 
success. 

As  every  brickyard  has  to  have  its  experience^  why  not  in 
Havana?  The  building  of  the  new  sewers  in  Havana  which, 
with  paving,  represents  an  expenditure  of  $11,000,000,  now 
being  assured,  will  require  many  millions  of  brick,  both  com¬ 
mon  and  for  inverts,  irrespective  of  vitrified  bricks  for  pave¬ 


came  the  government  attached  this  property,  but  after  hold¬ 
ing  it  were  forced  to  give  it  up.  This  took  two  years.  Since 
its  completion  it  has  had  a  steady  trade,  delivering  its  product 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Havana  by  the  United  Railways, 
which  has  a  spur  into  the  works.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  rolling  country  with  one  of  the  finest  outlooks 
in  Cuba.  In  this  neighborhood  was  planned,  in  the  early  days 
of  Gen.  Ludlow’s  term  as  governor  of  Havana,  to  be  started  a 
large  suburban  colony.  The  transfer  of  Gen.  Ludlow  to  the 
Philppines  and  some  other  changes  forced  an  abandonment 
of  the  plans  temporarily.  Some  day  it  will  be  renewed,  for 
its  location  cannot  be  excelled. 

There  are  many  other  yards  in  and  near  Havana,  the  data 
of  which  is  not  at  hand  and  must  be  left  to  another  article. 

The  Future  of  Brickmaking. 

The  buildings  to  be  erected  in  Havana  in  the  future  will  be 
of  two  classes.  The  larger  and  higher  buildings  will  be  iron, 
concrete  and  brick.  The  smaller,  concrete  or  brick  and  con¬ 
crete  and  brick.  This,  combined  with  the  immense  demands 
for  sewers,  will  employ  fully  all  the  yards  in  and  near 
Havana  that  can  make  good  brick. 

That  American  inventive  genius,  skill  and  energy  will  over- 


Merced  Street,  Havana, 
a  Sample  Street  of 
Adobe  Native  Brick 
and  Tile  Roofs. 


ment  works.  The  latter  alone  will  take  some  20,000,000.  This 
yard  being,  with  one  exception,  the  only  American  yard  in 
Havana  and  having  a  railroad  spur  into  the  works  and  being 
on  one  of  the  main  highways  leading  to  the  city,  should  com¬ 
mand  the  trade. 

The  Capdevilla  Yard. 


About  a  mile  away  on  this  same  road  is  the  Capdevilla 
yard,  owned  by  an  old  Spanish  family,  in  operation  many 
years.  It  is  manned  by  Chinamen,  and  the  only  modern 
machinery  to  be  seen  are  the  hand  presses  and  some  of  these 
are  not  of  recent  date.  It  has  a  red  clay  with  large  deposits. 
Makes  the  Cuban  sized  bricks  (3x4x12)  only  and  gets  readily 
$15  per  thousand,  Spanish  gold,  in  Havana  for  them.  They 
have  a  spur  into  the  works  from  the  United  Railways  that 
lands  them  into  the  heart  of  Havana.  Being  long  established 
they  have  held  the  key  to  the  brick  trade  until  the  advent  of 
American  machinery  in  other  plants  on  all  sides,  and  now 
must  compete  for  the  trade.  Some  five  miles  away  is  the 


Custom  House,  San  Francisco  Square,  Havana,  Built  of  Adobe 

and  Cuban  Brick. 

come  all  difficulties  and  secure  the  lion’s  share  of  the  business 
there  is  no  question.  CHARLES  E.  M’DOWELL. 

Havana,  Cuba,  December,  1902. 

MAKING  GOLD  BRICK. 


Havana  Brick  Company. 

This  farm  and  works  are  near  the  noted  Vento  waterworks 
that  supplies  the  city  of  Havana  with  water.  It  consists  of 
clay  of  a  deep  red  color  when  burned,  and  like  all  clays  here 
needs  careful  “nursing.”  The  supply  is  practically  inexhaust¬ 
ible.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  an  American  Clay-Working 
Company  outfit,  consisting  of  a  50-horse  power  boiler  and 
engine  and  plant  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  American  brick  per 
day.  Here  are  erected  two  Eudaly  down-draft  kilns  of  the 
capacity  of  100,000,  each  built  of  brick  from  Sayre  &  Fisher’s, 
Sayreville,  N.  J.  This  is  the  farm  and  plant  bought  by  C.  F. 
W.  Neely,  of  postoffice  fame  in  Cuba.  When  his  troubles 


The  Hill  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  whose 
yard  is  located  near  the  Portland  Reduction  Works,  are  work¬ 
ing  a  shale  that  runs  high  in  gold,  according  to  the  assay. 
They  find,  however,  that  there  is  more  money  in  making  the 
material  into  brick  than  to  try  and  get  the  gold  out  of  it  in 
any  other  way.  Their  yard  is  located  on  the  tracks  of  the 
Cripple  Creek  District  road,  and  they  have  a  fine  market  all 
through  that  section  for  their  brick.  They  are  making  a  high- 
class  front  brick  out  of  this  gold-bearing  shale.  Their  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  nine-inch  Bucyrus  dry  pan  and  a  four-mold  Berg 
press,  and  they  burn  in  up-draft  clamp  kilns.  The  yard  is 
run  by  Mr.  John  Hill,  assisted  by  his  sons,  and  we  understand 
is  one  of  the  best  paying  brickyards  in  the  West. 
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THE  OLDEST  BRICKMAKERS  OF  MODERN  TIMES. 


Ancient  Methods  Still  in  Vogue  in  Manchuria,  China’s  Most 

Northern  Province. 


Low  Wages  Paid  Workmen,  But  Good  Prices  Obtained  for 

the  Brick. 


By  A.  L.  Miller. 


the  red  brick  is  never  seen,  although  in  Shanghai  it  is  more 
common  than  the  gray.  The  total  time  consumed  is  about 
twenty-one  days — 

Three  for  filling. 

Nine  for  burning. 

Six  for  water. 

Three  for  emptying. 

The  finished  product  is  of  inferior  quality,  breaking  easily 


HE  BRICK  KILNS  of  Manchuria  are 
permanent  structures,  built  usually  in 
pairs.  View  2.)  They  are  made  of 
brick  filled  in  with  mud  and  have  sev¬ 
eral  openings  which  are  sealed  during 
the  heating  process.  The  kilns  are 
thirty  feet  high,  with  walls  thirty 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  gradually  nar¬ 
rowing  to  ten  at  the  top.  The  en¬ 
closed  cavity  is  18x12  feet  at  the  top 
but  less  at  the  bottom,  and  holds 
80,000  bricks. 

The  bricks  are  made  by  a  slow, 
The  wet  clay  (View  5)  is  molded  in  a 
wooden  mold  and  the  damp  bricks  are  put  on  a  sanded,  level 
piece  of  ground  to  dry.  A  laborer  makes  from  1,000  to  1,500 
per  day,  according  to  his  skill.  Six  cents  per  hundred  is  the 
usual  pay  of  the  maker.  These  bricks  are  wider  and  longer 
than  the  ordinary  American  bricks.  They  dry  on  the  ground 
for  some  time,  are  turned  (View  6),  and  when  dry  piled  ready 
for  the  kiln. 

The  tiles  are  made  of  the  same  clay  on  a  revolving  wheel 
pushed  by  the  foot;  the  molding  is  done  with  the  hand  and  a 
small  piece  of  board.  The  molded  clay  is  deftly  slipped 
in  circular  form  from  its  collapsing  stand  and  put  to  dry. 
(View  8.)  After  baking  these  circular  tiles  are  cut  in  four, 
ready  for  use.  All  the  pottery  in  Manchuria  comes  from  the 
southern  provinces;  here  nothing  is  made  but  bricks  and  tiles. 

When  the  bricks  are  ready  for  burning  they  are  carried  by 
an  arrangement  of  straps  on  the  backs  of  the  coolies  to  the 
kiln.  These  ordinary  coolies  are  paid  25  cents  per  day.  The 


1.  Central  Figure,  Manager  of  a  Brickyard. 


time  required  to  fill  a  kiln  is  three  days.  Dirt  is  put  on  top 
(View  3),  three  small  chimneys  left  and  a  constant  hot  fire 
kept  up  below.  After  the  bricks  have  been  baking  for  nine 
days  water  is  poured  on  top  for  six  days,  and  this  process 
changes  the  color  from  red  to  a  dull  gray.  In  this  part  of  China 


4.  Repairing  an  Old  Kiln. 


6.  Drying  the  Newly-molded  Bricks 


5.  Mixing  Clay  and  Water  for  Brief 


8.  Carrying  Bricks  to  Fill  the  Kiln 


7.  Putting  Fresh  Tile  to  Dry 
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and  very  porous.  Ordinarily  millet  stalks  and  reeds  are  used 
for  fuel,  but  in  May  of  this  year  all  were  burning  coal,  which 
happened  to  be  cheaper  at  that  time. 

There  are  three  brick  burners  who  receive  $100  per  year  and 
their  food.  The  usual  price  of  brick  is  $6  Mexican  to  $8  per 
thousand,  delivered,  but  the  local  (New  Chwang)  kilns  work 
under  a  guild  organization,  getting  now  (May,  1902)  $20  Mex¬ 
ican  per  thousand.  The  kilns  are  managed  entirely  by  the 
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Chinese.  Bricklayers  receive  45  cents  to  50  cents  per  day,  as 
against  25  cents  formerly.  The  Shanghai  “'Society  of  Engi¬ 
neers  and  Architects”  are  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Chinese  bricklayers  are  man  for  man  only  about  32  per  cent,  as 
effective  as  Englishmen. 


The  Hall  Brick  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  install  an 
“A  B  C”  waste-heat  dryer. 


9.  Loading  a  Cart  with  the  Finished  Product. 


10.  A  Cartload  of  Brick  in  the  Village  Street. 
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VITRIFIED  BRICK  AND  STREET  PAVEMENTS 
IN  EUROPE. 


By  B.  Schwennicke. 


N  ENORMOUS  INCREASE  in  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  transportation  is  one  of  the 
marked  characteristics  of  this  age. 
This,  in  all  the  growing  cities  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  has  given  rise  to  municipal  un¬ 
dertakings  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
improve  the  general  conditions  of 
life.  Chief  of  these  are  the  sanitary 
conditons,  especially  water-works, 
sewer  systems  and  street  pavements. 

Improved  pavements  have  become  a 
sanitary  as  well  as  an  economic  re¬ 
quirement,  which  was  not  known  in  the  cities 
of  olden  time.  The  department  of  street  paving 
has  become  of  enormous  importance  in  the  government  of 
our  cities.  The  sums  of  money  annually  expended  for  new 


used,  which,  owing  to  certain  constituents,  vitrifies  at  a  defi¬ 
nite  temperature,  but  without  fusing.  It  is  thus  a  ceramic 
body  produced  by  ceramic  processes.  It  is  a  material  of  great 
hardness  and  toughness,  without  being  brittle  like  glass  or 
like  the  newly  invented  “keramo-crystal.” 

In  but  few  cases  is  the  clay  found  directly  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick.  Many  difficulties  are  met  with; 
among  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  the  temperature  of 
vitrification  often  lies  too  close  to  that  of  melting.  Different 
bodies  behave  differently  in  the  transition  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  condition.  In  some  the  change  takes  place  suddenly, 
as  in  melting  ice;  in  others  the  material  runs  through  all  the 
stages  of  the  viscous  condition.  Clays  likewise  differ  very 
much  in  this  respect;  in  many  cases  they  change  suddenly, 
while  in  others  the  change  is  prolonged  and  goes  through  a 
lengthy  series.  Clays  suitable  for  paving  brick  should  be  of 
this  latter  kind. 

We  should  especially  avoid  carrying  the  softening  or  fusing 
of  the  clay  too  far  as  the  brick  then  assumes  too  much  the 
brittleness  of  glass  and  is  readily  destroyed  by  abrasion.  The 
brick  must  be  tough.  This  seems  a  somewhat  contradictory 


A  Brick  Paved  Street  in  Moscow,  Russia. 


street  pavements  are  rapidly  increasing,  due  to  the  surprising 
growth  of  the  cities,  but  out  of  all  proportion  are  the  amounts 
which  have  to  be  expended  for  the  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  these  pavements.  A  statistical  compilation  of  the  money 
annually  spent  for  the  repairs  of  street  pavements  would 
show  in  a  most  striking  manner  what  gigantic  sums  are 
involved.  It  would  also  show  very  clearly  what  the  possibility 
is  of  saving  a  portion  of  those  millions  by  using  a  material 
possessing  the  maximum  durability. 

One  of  the  modern  paving  materials  that  has  proved  itself  to 
be  the  best  is  the  result  of  the  joint  application  of  mechanics 
and  chemistry,  an  artificial  stone,  known  in  the  United  States 
as  vitrified  brick,  in  England  as  iron  brick,  in  Germany  and  in 
Holland — its  original  home — as  klinker.  Various  as  these  des¬ 
ignations  may  be  they  all  stand  for  one  kind  of  brick,  for  whose 
production  a  clay,  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  other  minerals,  is 


term  to  apply  to  so  hard  a  substance,  but  the  glassmaker  calls 
glass  tough  when  it  does  not  crack  very  readily.  He  knows 
that  he  can  increase  the  toughness  of  glass  by  adding  alkalies 
to  the  mass  and  that  the  brittles  become  greater  the 
more  rapidly  the  glass  is  cooled.  The  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  also  knows  that  the  addition  of  alkalies  is  a  help  for 
many  clays  and  how  important  it  is  to  cool  the  burnt  bricks 
very  slowly  in  the  kiln. 

There  are  some  brick  works  that  call  any  waste  product  a 
paver,  that  is,  those  bricks  that  are  partially  burned  very  hard, 
but  are  not  uniformly  vitrified,  as  they  should  be  for  paving 
purposes.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  brick  has  almost  fused 
while  the  other  part  remains  soft  and  is  frequently  badly 
cracked,  as  well.  Such  bricks,  when  used  for  paving,  may  cause 
great  injury  to  the  reputation  of  good  paving  brick. 

Modern  technical  knowledge  gives  up  the  following  means  of 
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controlling  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick: 

1.  By  a  suitable  mixture  with  another  clay,  or  clays,  or 
with  other  minerals. 

2.  Methods  of  working,  adapted  to  any  particular  clay, 
which  methods  are  made  possible  by  perfected  machinery. 

3.  Special  methods  of  burning  in  kilns  which  permit  of  a" 
alternate  oxydizing  and  reducing  burn. 

There  are  no  fixed  formulas  for  selecting  clays  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  paving  brick.  Different  raw  materials  and  different 
mixtures  are  used  in  the  different  works;  some  use  a  clay  very 
high  in  iron,  some  a  calcareous  clay,  while  others  employ  both 
kinds  of  clay  and  also  poorer  grades  of  fire  clay.  There  are 
clays  which  cannot  be  used  for  paving  brick — often  the  manu¬ 
facture  is  rendered  too  expensive  by  the  necessity  of  mixing 
with  suitable  materials,  which  must  be  brought  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  clays  which  can 
be  used  directly  without  mixing;  such  are  the  clays  found  in 
Oldenburg.  Germany,  and  in  a  few  districts  of  Holland.  In 
those  places  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  has  been  carried 
on  for  some  seventy  years,  and  the  extensive  use  of  these 
bricks  is  evidence  of  their  high  qualities  and  their  good  repu- 


production  during  the  present  depression  in  business  in  Ger¬ 
many — have  the  manufacturers  sought  for  new  ways  and 
shapes  for  their  raw  material,  and  have  turned  their  attention 
to  paving  brick,  incited  thereto  by  the  regular  importation  of 
vitrified  brick  from  England  and  Sweden. 

Brick  pavements  have  existed  for  a  long  time  in  different 
provinces  of  Spain,  a  country  which  possesses  many  excellent 
clays,  especially  those  of  Saragossa  and  Valencia.  Sweden 
,  possesses  raw  materials  most  excellently  suited  for  paving 
brick,  but  the  fine  granites  of  that  country  will,  for  a  long 
time,  compete  with  paving  brick. 

An  excellent  paving  brick  is  made  by  the  Hungarian  Keramit 
Works,  at  Budapest.  This  important  establishment  has  been 
running  for  fifteen  years,  and  its  product  is  largely  used  in 
Budapest  and  other  cities,  where  it  has  proven  thoroughly 
durable,  there  being  some  in  places  for  ten  years  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  repairs.  The  factory  works  a  clay  which  contains 
lime  in  a  finely  divided  condition;  fire  clay  is  mixed  with  this 
and  the  bricks  are  pressed  dry  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
burning  is  done  in  a  continuous  kiln  in  which  the  ware  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  direct  contact  of  the  flame. 


tation. 

The  use  of  vitrified  brick  (klinkers)  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  lack  of  natural  stone  paving  material  in  all  the  country 
along  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  or  German  ocean,  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany.  The  rapid  extension  of  railways  opened 
larger  markets  to  the  Dutch  klinker  and  greatly  extended  its 
reputation,  but  the  industry  has  been  perfected  in  many  ways. 
Manufacturers  have  learned  to  use  other  kinds  of  clay  for  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  so  that  to-day  this  branch  of  the  brick  industry  is  to 
be  found  in  various  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  ceramic  industries  of  Germany  have  developed  greatly 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  especially  in  regard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  front  brick,  and  the  many  beautiful  brick  buildings  in 
large  and  small  cities  give  testimony  to  the  advance  which 
the  clay  industry  has  made.  The  manufacture  of  paving  brick 
remained  in  the  background,  and  only  recently — since  the  over- 


In  the  capital  of  Austria  the  pavement  consists  ordinarily  of 
cubes  of  limestone,  and  the  dust  caused  by  them  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Vienna.  There  are  some  brick  pavements  in  a  few 
places,  but  they  appear  splintered,  and  show  that  the  bricks 
were  too  brittle. 

In  France,  outside  of  Havre,  brick  paving  is  scarcely  used, 
and  its  proper  place,  it  seems,  is  being  gradually  taken  by  an 
artificial  glass  pavement,  of  irregular  grayish  color,  which  is 
laid  on  a  concrete  foundation.  The  joints  are  filled  with 
cement.  This  glass  pavement  appeared  first  in  Marseilles, 
thence  it  spread  to  Bordeaux  and  Brussels,  and  is  at  present 
being  tried  in  Paris.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  seriously 
compete  with  vitrified  brick,  for  it  will  never  reach  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  latter. 

The  enormous  Empire  of  Russia,  consisting  of  half  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  possesses  only  one  paving  brick  works.  The 
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product  of  this  is  too  soft,  hence  is  unsuitable  for  streets,  and 
is  only  used  for  paving  courts  and  alleys.  The  raw  material  is 
a  lean  clay,  high  in  iron,  which  is  mixed  with  a  grog  of  burned 
fire  clay,  but  a  new  era  is  slowly  dawning.  In  the  far  south¬ 
east  of  Russia,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Caucasus,  a  city  is 
building  a  municipal  brick  works.  Clays  in  themselves  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  in  Russia  are  found  only 
in  the  extreme  north,  in  Finland  and  in  the  extreme  south,  as 
well  as  in  the  Ural  mountains.  The  difficulty  of  working  and 
the  great  distances  from  railways  offer  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  paving  brick.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  Russia  the 
street  pavements  consist  only  of  cobblestones.  The  cobble¬ 
stone  pavement  is  laid  on  sand,  and  in  the  spring,  when  the 
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snow  melts,  the  foundation  of  the  pavement  is  broken  up  very 
badly.  In  the  main  streets  of  Moscow  the  pavement  must  be 
laid  twice  a  year. 

Pettenkofer  has  proved  that  the  danger  of  infection  in  cities 
is  greater  the  more  porous  the  pavement,  and  the  larger  the 
population  of  the  city  the  more  will  such  paved  streets  become 
pestilent  accumulations  of  injurious  bacteria. 

Conditions  similar  to  those  of  Moscow  probably  exist  in  no 
other  city  of  the  world.  The  depth  of  the  layers  of  ruins  con¬ 
sisting  of  black  fragments  of  charred  wood,  originating  in  the 
destruction  of  the  city  during  Napoleon’s  invasion,  with  impu¬ 
rities  of  all  sorts,  amounts  on  an  average  to  from  four  to  eight 
feet.  The  consequence  is  the  well  water  of  the  city  is  not  fit 
for  cooking,  to  say  nothing  of  drinking  purposes.  While  the 
mortality  in  London  is  18  per  thousand,  it  reaches  in  Moscow 
the  extraordinary  figure  of  45  per  thousand. 

The  paving  problem  for  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  is  far 
from  solution,  though  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  it.  A 


cast-iron  pavement  has  been  tried,  consisting  of  hexagonal, 
hollow  blocks  of  six  radial  cells,  filled  with  crushed  stone  and 
sharp  sand.  This  was  a  failure.  The  pavement  caused  an  un¬ 
pleasant  noise,  like  that  made  by  iron  cog-wheels,  and  often  the 
walls  of  the  cells  were  broken  in  two.  A  wood  block  pavement 
is  at  present  used  on  the  famous  thoroughfare  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  Nevski  Prospect,  but  is  so  worn  as  to  be  worse  than 
the  cobblestone  pavements.  Asphalt  in  a  few  streets  has 
proved  of  little  value  and  could  not  withstand  the  enormous 
traffic.  The  heavy  smoke,  due  to  the  frequent  repairs  of  the 
asphalt  pavement,  too,  forms  one  of  the  most  irritating  an¬ 
noyances  to  the  public.  The  mileage  of  the  streets  of  Moscow 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  latter  has  a 
population  of  1,265,000,  but  the  area  covered  by  Moscow,  with 
its  1,120,000  inhabitants,  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Moscow  is  growing  rapidly,  its  population  having  in¬ 
creased  30  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  municipality  of  Moscow  pays  $1.13  per  square  yard  for 
cobblestone  pavement  and  about  $3.77  for  granite.  The  paving 
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question  of  the  two  Russian  capitals  forms  a  very  interesting 
problem  and  vitrified  brick  will  prove  the  only  solution. 

CEMENTED  BRICKWORK. 

The  old  proverb  says  that  “Any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat 
a  dog  with.”  It  would  seem  that  the  architect  might  with  a 
great  deal  of  truth  paraphrase  the  saying  by  remarking  that 
“Any  sort  of  cement  is  good  enough  to  hide  bad  brickwork.” 
We  have  lately  inspected  some  well-built  houses — erected 
about  twenty  years  since — and  find  that  flakes  of  the  cement 
employed  have  fallen  away  from  the  brickwork,  necessitating 
considerable  repairs.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
this,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  cement  and  the  bricks, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cement  was  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  the  sand  employed  was  clean  and  sharp,  and 
the  bricks  and  mortar  are  good.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
in  such  a  case  that  bad  workmanship  was  the  chief  cause  of  * 
the  present  difficulties — the  workman  did  not  properly  apply 
the  cement  to  the  brickwork.  We  could  quote  many  other 
examples  of  a  similar  kind. — The  British  Clay-Worker. 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For  Sale” 
columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machinery. 
As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but  for  some  places 
second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose.  Those 
wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,” 
etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  HISTORY  burnt  clay  bricks  have 
served  as  building  material  among  all  races.  Recently 
a  formidable  rival,  in  the  shape  of  the  sand-lime  brick, 
has  sprung  up.  This  brick  is  an  extremely  hard,  water-tight 
product  and  impervious  to  frost  or  weather  influence.  In 
essence,  the  process  of  producing  this  new  artificial  brick  is 
very  simple,  common  sand  with  only  a  slight  admixture  of 
lime  is  molded  under  pressure  into  brick  forms  of  all  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  necessary  cohesion  being  given  by  a  measured 
quantity  of  moisture  added  to  the  mixture  of  sand  and  lime, 
which  liberates  the  silicic  acid  contained  in  the  sand  and  forms 
a  silicate  of  lime,  which  becomes  the  binding  medium.  The 
bricks  then  undergo  a  hardening  process,  which,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  atmospheric  conditions,  only  takes  place  in  months,  but 
is  accelei'ated  by  subjecting  the  bricks  to  high-pressured 
steam,  the  brick  being  carried  on  tray-cars  into  a  steel  cylin¬ 
der,  into  which,  after  being  hermetically  sealed,  pressure  in 
the  form  of  steam  of  eight  atmospheres  is  turned.  This  latter 
treatment  indurates  the  brick  completely  within  the  short 
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space  of  eight  to  ten  hours,  and  they  are  ready  for  all  building 
purposes.  Other  systems  have  made  experiments  with 
soda  and  potash,  and  with  carbonic  acid,  as  a  hard 
ening  medium,  and  the  addition  of  other  chemicals 
as  agents  have  also  been  essayed  without  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  But  Dr.  Wm.  Schwarz,  a  chemist  of  Zurich,  has 
by  his  recent  invention  ovei’come  all  difficulties  and  achieved 
a  great  advantage  over  older  methods  by  means  of  a  steam- 
jacketed  apparatus,  in  which  the  sand  and  lime  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  a  vacuum,  with  the  exact  quantity  of  moisture 
requisite  for  the  liberation  of  the  silicic  acid,  and  by  this 
method  the  combination  of  the  lime  with  the  silicic  acid  of  the 
sand  takes  place  immediately,  thus  cementing  chemically  the 
particles  of  the  sand  into  a  compact  mass.  The  sand  employed 
is  measured  and  introduced  first  into  the  apparatus  and  then 
dried  by  steam.  The  moisture  evaporated  from  the  sand  is 
withdrawn  by  a  vacuum  pxxmp  and  then  pulverized  lime  in 
corresponding  proportions  (of  from  2-5  per  cent.)  is  intro¬ 
duced.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  curiously  shaped 
mixing  arms  inside  the  drum,  and  an  exact  quantity  of  mois- 
ure  is  then  added  in  the  shape  of  water  or  steam,  thus  slaking 
the  lime,  and  the  whole  mass  again  thoroughly  mixed.  The 
objects  attained  by  the  use  of  a  vacuum  are  the  uniform  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  ingredients  in  invariable  proportions  and  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  atmospheric  influences  during  mixing,  avoiding  any 
deleterious  aeration  of  the  lime  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
contained  in  the  air,  and  always  assures  a  uniform  and  perfect 


product.  The  Schwarz  System  is  the  only  one  which  can 
guarantee  a  satisfactory  brick  under  all  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Schwarz  System  has  recently  been  ex¬ 
haustively  and  scientifically  experimented  upon  by  a 
commission  of  the  Imperial  German  government,  with  the 
result  that  -it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Prussian  Ministi*y  of 
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War,  and  new  factories  ai-e  in  course  of  ex-ection  in  Silesia  in 
order  to  fill  the  Prussian  war  offices’  contracts  for  sand-lime 
brick  made  after  the  Schwarz  system.  The  Ministry  of 
War  has  further  contracted  for  10,000,000  bricks  made  after 
Schwarz’s  process  by  Messrs.  Lindeman  &  Jaeckel,  of  Neu- 
hammer,  Silesia,  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  barracks  at  Neuhammer.  This  fact  alone  should  pi'ove 
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conclusively  the  pi’actical  value  of  Schwarz’s  method,  as  the 
whole  world  is  aware  of  the  state  of  perfection  of  the  German 
military  organization.  The  United  States  patents  of  Schwai'x 
have  been  bought  by  the  Schwarz  System  Brick  Company,  8-10 
Bridge  street.  New  York  (see  ad.  on  page  137),  who  will  fur 
nish  fixrther  information. 

A  splendid  year  for  the  brick  interests  is  the  universal  re¬ 
port,  with  prospects  equally  as  favoi'able  for  the  coming  year. 
In  summing  up  their  business  for  the  past  season,  the  C.  W. 
Raymond  Company  write:  “Our  year,  just  closed,  has  been  a 
record-breaker,  and  our  output  has  only  been  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  our  factory  to  handle  it.  Five  years  ago  to  have 
prophesied  a  volume  of  business  so  large  would  have  seemed 
like  the  vaporings  of  an  idle  brain.  Prosperity  is  here,  and  let 
us  hope  it  has  come  to  stay.” 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  HUMANITY  OF  CLAY. 


By  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Binns. 


THE  BELIEF  held  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  "Num,” 
the  Creator,  formed  man  upon  the  potter’s  wheel, 
whatever  its  origin,  had  this  foundation,  that  the  anal¬ 
ogy  between  clay  and  human  nature  is  very  close.  The  name 
of  father  Adam  means  “red  earth,’’  and  the  statement  that 

he  was  formed  from  the  dust 
of  the  ground  is  strictly  and 
literally  true  inasmuch  as 
every  element  in  the  human 
body  is  found  in  the  earth. 
“Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust 
thou  shalt  return”  is  one  of 
the  eternal  principles  of  life 
and  death  which  pass  in  ever- 
recurring  cycles  before  our 
eyes. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of 
the  humanity  of  clay  that  an 
enthusiasm  beyond  all  parallel 
is  begotten  in  the  clayworker. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 
Some  men  are  incapable  of 
enthusiasm.  But  if  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  manifold  problems  of  the  ceramic  industry  be  once 
awakened  it  acquires  an  almost  fatal  fascination.  Few  there 
are  who,  having  been  once  overcome  by  the  temptation  to 
indulge  in  mud-mixing,  succeed  in  separating  themselves  from 
its  delights  and  distractions. 

There  must  be  something  in  this  point  of  view,  for  how  else 
can  the  clayworker  be  accounted  for?  He  does  not  make 
money,  as  a  rule,  and  has  far  more  than  the  usual  heritage  of 
trouble,  yet  the  ranks  are  well  filled  and  are  widening.  Any¬ 
one  attending  one  of  the  annual  conventions  cannot  help  notic¬ 
ing  the  good  fellowship,  the  camaraderie,  that  prevails.  Yes, 
clayworkers  are  human  above  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  the 
humanizing  influence  is  the  clay  itself. 

Who  has  not  experienced  its  moods  and  fancies.  Some 
days  nothing  will  please  it.  It  cuts  up  rough  like  any  un¬ 
curbed  schoolboy,  or  it  is  as  hard  to  satisfy  as  a  society  belle. 
The  brick-man  finds  it  capricious  and  exacting,  the  potter 
discovers  that  it  has  a  strong  will  of  its  own.  But  a  flew  day 
dawns,  and  hey,  presto!  without  rhyme  or  reason  the  difficul¬ 
ties  vanish  and  all  goes  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell — until  the 
next  bad  day. 

It  is  not  only  that  there  are  differences  in  clays;  there  are 
varying  moods  in  the  same  clay,  under,  apparently,  the  same 
conditions.  It  is  well-known  that  clay  has  temper — good  or 
bad.  That  it  resents  rough  usage  and  will  sooner  or  later 
get  even  with  anyone  who  abuses  it — in  fact,  that  it  displays 
all  the  vagaries  and  changes  of  humor  which  are  commonly 
supposed  to  belong  to  humanity. 

The  ancient  Roman  brickmakers  were  wont  to  impress  their 
names  upon  their  wares.  They  understood  that  a  special 
quality  could  be  imparted  to  the  brick  by  the  skill  of  the 
maker.  The  modern  brickmaker  who  cares  for  his  work  does 
not  need  an  imprinted  name  in  order  to  recognize  his  own 
manufacture  and  can,  moreover,  frequently  identify  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  his  competitors.  Thus  clay  is  expressive.  As  children 
of  one  father  possess  a  family  likeness,  so  brick  by  one  maker 
are  alike  in  structure  and  quality  even  if  made  from  different 
clays. 

If  this  be  the  case  with  wares  which  are  produced  in  tens 
of  thousands  by  machinery,  how  much  the  more  with  work 
upon  which  individual  care  has  been  bestowed? 

Watch  the  potter  at  his  wheel!  How  dexterously  the  ball 


of  clay  is  thrown  onto  the  flying  disc.  More  quickly  than  the 
eye  can  follow,  the  hands,  each  fulfilling  its  acustomed  task, 
rise  and  fall  with  rythmic  cadence,  and  the  clay,  obedient  to 
the  master  touch,  follows  as  if  endowed  with  life  and  motion. 
Now  the  speed  lessens  and  a  hollow  appears  in  the  ball.  In 
place  of  the  cone  a  cylinder  arises  and  the  walls  become  thin¬ 
ner  and  thinner  as  they  grow.  With  inserted  hand  the  potter 
coaxes  the  clay  and  almost  imperceptibly  an  organic  form 
takes  shape.  The  hand  is  withdrawn  and  the  fingers  caress  the 
surface  from  the  outside;  a  shoulder  gives  rise  to  a  neck, 
which  becomes  slender  and  full  of  grace;  the  body  swells  in 
voluptuous  lines  and  the  vase  stands  forth  complete — a  plastic 
expression  of  the  creative  mind. 

The  characteristics  of  a  by-gone  race  can  be  read  with  ease 
from  the  lines  of  their  clay  wares.  The  Egyptian  potter  en¬ 
dowed  his  work  with  the  rugged  force  of  his  own  personality. 
Nothing  feeble  or  effeminate  issued  from  his  hands.  Crude, 
perhaps,  and  scarcely  finished,  but  strong  and  virile.  A  man 
of  few  ideas  was  he.  A  scant  stock  of  forms  filled  all  his 
needs,  and  they  express  the  strength — almost  the  brutality — of 
a  conquering  people. 

Very  different,  but  not  less  characteristic,  is  the  terra  cotta 
of  Greece.  The  lines  of  luxury  predominate.  From  the  huge 
crater  to  the  tiny  oenochoe  subtile  variations  of  line  tell  of  a 
discriminating  taste.  A  luxurious  fancy  and  a  cultured 
criticism.  The  potter  expressed  his  own  ideas  in  form  and- 
finish  and  the  national  opinion  accepted  or  rejected  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  prevalent  fashion.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
nation  is  likewise  told  in  the  vases.  The  whole  evolution  of 
artistic  power  is  displayed.  From  crude  to  fine,  from  fine  to 
perfect,  with  the  corresponding  degeneration  and  decay — all 
are  expressed. 

The  Greek  gave  way  to  the  Roman,  and  this  all-powerful  race, 
though  busy  with  conquest,  could  not  make  pottery  without 
impressing  upon  the  receptive  clay  its  own  personality.  Blend 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Greek.  Graft  upon  the  rugged  force  of 
the  former  the  delicate  grace  of  the  latter  and  something  near 
to  Roman  character  is  found.  Not  entirely  so,  however,  for 
Roman  work  is  more  versatile,  more  cosmopolitan  than  either 
of  the  older  products.  Yet  it,  too,  is  perfectly  expressive.  The 
forceful  line  exhibits  an  aggrandizing  tendency.  It  will  absorb 
all  that  it  sees  and  turn  every  opportunity  lo  its  own  advan¬ 
tage.  Rich  embellishment  is  suggestive  of  luxury  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  methods  reveal  versatility,  and  thus  the  whole  gamut 
of  personal  or  national  character  can  be  passed. 

In  modern  days  the  same  points  might  be  observed  were 
they  not  obscured  by  certain  important  considerations.  Art, 
as  such,  is  scarcely  national  any  longer.  Nations  are  too 
closely  connected,  too  completely  intermingled  for  any  exclu¬ 
sive  national  characteristic  to  find  expression.  But  individuals 
have  still  the  free  use  of  their  faculties.  Why,  then,  is  there 
not  more  personality  in  modern  pottery?  It  is  there  in  many 
cases,  and  might  be  seen  in  ail.  The  student  of  ceramics  finds 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  a  piece  of  Royal  Worcester  porce¬ 
lain  and  can  pick  it  out  from  a  multitude  of  copies  without 
trouble.  Rookwood  has  its  own  character,  so  has  Newcomb, 
but  the  bulk  of  American  ware  is  produced  not  by  any  one 
mind,  but  by  machinery.  The  design  of  one  man  is  modeled 
by  another,  moulded  by  a  third,  modified  by  a  fourth,  that  it, 
may  meet  the  requirements  of  trade,  and  so  handed  over  to  a 
set  of  mechanical  reproducers  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
work  beyond  the  weekly  wage.  Nevertheless,  so  assertive  is 
the  humanity  of  clay  that  a  foreman  can  identify  the  work  of 
his  employes,  even  though  they  use  the  same  moulds  and  the 
same  machine.  What  is  needed  is  that  the  manufacturer 
should  impress  his  own  individuality  upon  his  wares;  that  he 
should  formulate  ideals  and  have  his  wares  illustrate  them; 
that,  like  the  potter’s  prototype,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  he  should 
have  the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  producing  the  best  and 
destroying  that  which  is  not  good. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CAPITAL  NEWS. 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR  finds  the 
Washington  brickmaker  in  good  shape  for 
future  business  in  the  matter  of  facilities,  and 
his  hope  for  further  prosperity  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  foundation.  The  building  business  has 
boomed  right  along  from  spring  until  extreme 
cold  put  a  check  on  such  operations,  and  brick 
in  large  quantities  were  sold.  In  fact  the  past 
season  of  brickmaking  and  building  here  may 
be  put  in  the  “banner”  class.  And  from  the 
outlook  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  1903  will 
be  a  very  good  money-making  year  for  the 
clayworker  and  builder  in  and  near  Washington. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  apartment  house  enterprise,  for  so  many  of  these 
huge  structures  have  now  been  put  up  here  there  seems  little 
need  for  any  more  in  the  near  future — unless  there  is  a  general 
abandonment  of  the  individual  residence  and  the  much-in¬ 
evidence  boarding  house. 

Next  season  will  see  a  number  of  new  office  buildings  under 
construction;  and  the  generosity  of  Uncle  Sam  will  also  be 
manifest  in  bricks,  terra  cotta  and  stone.  The  war  college, 
national  museum,  agricultural  and  District  municipal  build¬ 
ings  are  all  future  hopes  for  the  brick  men  here,  and  the  new 


also  received  attention  inside  in  alterations  and  additions. 
Even  the  china  closet,  where  so  many  pretty  and  valuable 
things  in  ceramics  can  be  found,  will  receive  new 
ware  when  the  “Roosevelt  set”  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  This  has  been  ordered  from  the  old  firm  of 
Josiah  Wedgewood  &  Sons,  whose  place  of  business  is 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  England.  The  last  set  of  china  made 
for  the  White  House  was  for  President  Hayes,  and  was  manu¬ 
factured  at  Limoges,  France,  in  1876.  After  the  reception  of 
the  new  china  it  is  probable  there  will  be  a  sale  of  a  quantity 
of  the  White  House  ware  now  on  hand.  This  consists  of  over 
3,000  pieces,  bought  principally  during  the  Lincoln,  Hayes,  Ar¬ 
thur,  Cleveland,  Harrison  and  McKinley  administrations.  The 
statement  that  the  last  set  of  china  bought  for  the  White 
House  was  purchased  when  Hayes  was  there  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  while  the  successors  of  Mr.  Hayes  purchased  china 
the  purchases  were  not  “official,”  but  in  nearly  every  case  were 
only  additions  to  sets  in  use,  and  did  not  bear  copyrighted 
decorative  designs.  The  Harrison  china  purchase  for  the 
White  House  consisted  of  nearly  a  whole  set,  and  its  design 
was  protected.  The  decorative  idea  in  this  is  mainly  remark¬ 
able  for  its  golden  rod  sprigs  feature.  It  bears  also  the  United 
States  coat-of-arms.  The  Clevelands  seem  to  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  liking  for  china,  for,  according  to  official  report  of  White 
House  property,  there  was  on  hand  last  year  1.745  pieces  pur¬ 
chased  while  Mr.  Cleveland  was  chief  magistrate.  Thirty 
pieces  of  the  Arthur  china  remain,  and  yet  Chester  A.  was  a 


Snap  Shots  of  the  West  Brothers’  Brick  Plant,  Near  Washington,  D.  C. 


Union  railroad  station  will  also  cut  a  big  figure  in  the  brick 
and  building  line. 

The  last  mentioned  enterprise,  including  changing  of  tracks, 
etc.,  will  cause  the  expenditure  of  between  $4,000,000  and 
$5,000,000.  This  depot  is  to  be  built  at  Massachusetts  and 
Delaware  avenues. 

Concerning  the  new  District  building,  there  has  been  not  a 
little  stir  about  the  kind  of  material  to  be  used  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  And  the  result  of  this  new  commotion  will  be  more 
money  from  Congress  and  a  change  from  brick  to  stone  in  the 
material  features.  Of  course  many  brick  must  be  used  in  this 
structure,  but  they  will  not  have  a  “show”  in  the  ornamental 
line. 

The  new  museum  building  has  not  yet  evolved  from  the 
brick  and  terra  cotta  idea  into  stone,  at  so  much  the  “evolve,” 
but  you  can’t  tell  what  Congress  may  do  when  the  urging 
becomes  good  and  warm  and  new  reasons  for  change  are 
piled  up.  However,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  matter  original 
intentions  will  be  adhered  to  and  an  artistic  edifice  in  brick 
will  be  the  result.  Anyhow,  let  us  hope  that  the  government 
will  not  “fall  down”  so  hard  in  this  architectural  idea  as  it 
did  on  the  addition  to  the  White  House,  lately  completed.  It 
is  of  good  brick,  made  white  on  outer  surface  as  part  of  the 
White  House,  but  the  squatty,  barracks-looking  architecture  is 
far  from  being  in  keeping  with  the  grand  old  structure  to 
which  it  has  been  “tagged.” 

With  the  new  structural  attachment  the  White  House  has 


royal  liver.  He  lived  like  a  President,  and  looked  the  part, 
too. 

Although  the  architectural  addition  to  the  White  House  may 
“wound  the  spirit  of  antiquity  which  hallows  the  place,”  the 
bricks  of  which  it  is  built  were  made  by  the  oldest  claywork¬ 
ing  firm  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  now  known  as  West  Bros. 
The  grandfather  of  these  gentlemen,  John  P.  West,  established 
the  firm  in  1841,  at  which  date  the  brickyard  was  located  on  I 
street,  S.  W.,  now  a  built-up  neighborhood  of  this  city.  In 
1868  the  sons  of  J.  P.  West  formed  a  co-partnership  and 
moved  their  brick  works  to  its  present  location,  near  Arlington 
Junction,  Va.,  about  four  miles  from  the  center  of  Washington. 
This  brick  company  is  now  a  close  corporation,  having  for  its 
officers  Henry  P.  West,  president  and  general  manager,  who 
has  had  twenty-one  years’  experience  in  pi-actical  brickmak¬ 
ing;  W.  D.  West,  secretary,  and  L.  Perry  West,  treasurer. 

West  Bros.’  Brick  Plant. 

The  plant  of  this  company  is  capable  of  an  output  of  60,000 
brick  per  day,  both  machine  and  hand-made,  and  the  product — 
common  and  fine  front  brick — bears  an  excellent  reputation  in 
the  markets  where  disposed  of.  The  machinery,  operated  from 
one  100-horse  power  boiler,  consists  principally  of  a  wheel 
machine,  represses,  belt  carrier  and  return  waste  clay  carrier. 
The  West  Bros,  have  designed  an  improved  repress,  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  which  Mr.  West  says  has  been  demonstrated  by 
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thorough  experiment.  Two  of  these  presses  have  been  in  use 
for  some  time,  being  supplemented  by  two  Raymonds. 

Seven  kilns  comprise  the  burning  outfit  of  this  plant,  aggre¬ 
gate  capacity  being  1,800,000;  twelve  acres  the  landed  prop¬ 
erty  and  forty  to  fifty  horses  and  mules  the  hauling  power. 
The  employes  number  about  150.  At  extra  busy  seasons  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  teams  are  hired. 

From  the  early  beginning  of  this  brick  company  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  West  family  has  been  considerably  identified 
(as  brickmakers)  with  the  building  of  Washington.  Many  of 
the  residences  of  this  city  were  built  of  brick  from  this  factory, 
and  a  number  of  public  edifices  owe  much  of  their  structural 


BRICKYARD  INNOVATIONS. 


Stripping  Surface  Deposits  by  Hydraulic  Pressure. 


OW  TO  GET  RID  of  undesirable  surface  deposits 
of  earth  or  sand  is  a  problem  which  has  taxed  the 
patience  and  purse  of  many  clayworkers.  The 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Company  are  doing  this 
work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  at  their 
Galesburg  plant,  having  introduced  the  hydraulic  system  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  used  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Barr  at  Streator,  of  which  he 
tells  in  his  convention  paper  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


Directing  the  Stream  on  the  Clay  Bank. 


W.  S.  and  D.  V.  Purington  Making  an  Inspection  of  the  Works. 


The  Chute  Down  which  the  Water  and  Clay  Is  Carried. 


A  Familiar  Pose — D.  V.  and  His  Check  Book. 


material  to  the  same  source.  Among  these  latter  are  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Capitol,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  En¬ 
graving  and  Printing,  Agricultural  Department,  State,  War  and 
Navy  Department.  NICODEMUS. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AND  VANDALI A  LINES. 

Low  Rates 

Both  one  way  and  round  trip  to  the  West,  South  and  South¬ 
west.  For  particulars  call  at  Ticket  Offices,  48  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  or  Union  Station,  or  address  W.  W.  Richardson, 
District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis. 


The  system  is  somewhat  expensive  in  first  cost,  but  after  it 
is  once  installed  it  is  operated  with  but  little  labor  and 
expense.  Though  the  Puringtons  put  down  a  1200-foot  driven 
well  and  constructed  an  immense  water  tank  or  reservoir, 
they  count  the  investment  one  of  the  best  they  have  made. 
By  this  system  two  men  do  the  work  that  formerly  required 
twenty  men  and  as  many  teams. 

If  they  were  making  building  brick  they  would  not  need  to 
strip  at  all,  for  the  material  that  they  are  now  washing  into 
the  clay  hole,  and  which  flows  in  a  muddy  stieam  miles  below 
the  works,  would  be  considered  very  good  clay  by  many  build- 
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ing  brick  manufacturers.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  such  a 
vast  quantity  of  such  excellent  clay  should  be  wasted.  But 
the  Purington  company  have  such  inexhaustible  deposits  of 
hard  shale  that  they  count  the  top  layer  of  soil  and  clay  as  of 
no  value  whatever.  There  is  about  six  feet  of  this  material 
which  they  have  to  get  rid  of,  and  they  count  themselves 
lucky  to  have  found  a  means  so  easy  and  economical. 

The  accompanying  views  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
method  of  carrying  on  the  work.  The  water  pressure,  which 
is  140  pounds  at  the  pump  and  about  100  pounds  at  the  nozzle, 
eats  into  the  clay  bank  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  force 
is  such  that  two  men  find  it  no  easy  task  to  control  the 
nozzle.  As  the  water  is  thrown  on  to  the  bank,  dirt  and 
stones  are  tossed  into  the  air  in  a  shower,  and  softer  particles 
are  carried  away  in  the  stream,  which  finds  an  outlet  at  a 
low  point  at  the  edge  of  the  bank,  where  a  wooden  trough  is 
placed  to  receive  it,  and  through  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
clay  hole  below.  The  larger  view  shows  how  a  part  of  the 
sediment  is  deposited.  A  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  on  down 
the  creek,  which  is  riled  and  discolored  for  miles  below. 

During  the  past  season  this  plant  has  turned  out  over 
00,000,000  of  pavers,  about  one-naif  the  output  being  nine 
pound  blocks,  measuring  3%x4x8  inches.  They  shipped  in 


practical  brick  man  who  visits  the  plant  leaves  some  sugges¬ 
tion  that  is  of  interest  and  value  to  the  manager.  It  is  a 
broad-gauged  policy,  but  one  which  has  proven  advantageous. 
There  is  a  suggestion  in  this  which  some  of  our  readers  might 
profit  by. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GOLD  IN  CLAY. 

By  Ray  Mond,  Mining  Engineer. 

GOLD  has  been  discovered  in  considerable  and  paying 
quantities  in  clay  in  several  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  largely  in  unlooked-for  places.  In  some 
instances  shales  and  fire  clays,  after  being  properly  manipu¬ 
lated,  have  yielded  quite  a  large  and  unexpected  per  cent,  of 
the  precious  metal.  The  method  of  extraction,  which  seems 
to  be  quite  simple,  compared  with  present  expensive  methods 
of  mining,  is  about  as  follows: 

The  material  is  first  reduced  to  a  powder  in  a  strong,  well 
made  dry  pan,  after  which  it  is  elevated  and  passes  through  a 
screen  of  very  fine  mesh.  The  screening  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  process,  as  it  is  quite  particular  at  this  point  to 
exclude  all  foreign  matter.  After  the  screening  the  material 


The  Clay  Hole  Into  and  Through  which  the  Strippings  Are  Now  Carried  —  The  Steam  Shovel  and  the 
Purington  Locomotive  and  Clay  Train  Getting  Out  the  Shale. 


one  month  8,500,000  brick.  Despite  the  immensity  of  this  out¬ 
put,  the  plant  seemingly  runs  as  easily  and  with  as  little  fric¬ 
tion  as  an  old-time  hand  yard,  making  in  a  whole  season  about 
the  number  of  brick  that  are  made  at  the  Purington  plant  in 
a  week.  That  the  Puringtons  mix  brains  with  their  clay  is 
easily  seen  by  any  brickmaker  who  visits  their  plant.  There 
is  a  system,  every  detail  of  which  is  so  carefully  worked  out 
that  the  plants  seem  to  run  themselves.  It  is  because  of  this 
system  that  the  men  who  manage  and  direct  the  work  can  find 
time  to  attend  conventions  and  do  other  things  which  many 
manufacturers  with  far  lighter  responsibilities  think  they  are 
compelled  to  forego.  If  the  latter  would  go  to  conventions  and 
benefit  by  the  ideas  and  suggestions  offered  at  such  meetings 
as  do  the  Puringtons,  their  profits  and  pleasures  alike  would 
be  enhanced. 

Another  feature  of  the  Purington  yards  is  the  cordial  wel¬ 
come  which  is  extended  to  every  visiting  brickmaker.  There 
are  no  signs  of  “Visitors  not  allowed”  about  these  plants.  On 
the  contrary,  visitors  are  invited  on  the  theory  that  every 


is  mixed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  clear  water  in  a  pug  or 
mixing  machine  built  for  the  purpose — ordinarily  10  per  cent, 
of  water  would  be  sufficient.  By  this  process  of  mixing,  the 
material  becomes  thoroughly  homogeneous,  and  is  dropped 
by  gravity  into  a  brick  machine  conveniently  near.  This 
latter  machine  forces  the  material  on  to  a  cutting  table  in  a 
continuous  column  or  bar,  the  cutting  table  cutting  the  column 
transversely  into  the  shape  of  ordinary  bricks.  This  is  done 
to  make  it  convenient  for  drying,  and  the  further  and  final 
process  of  burning.  After  drying,  which  usually  requires  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  they  are  placed  in  a  kiln  and 
burned — about  six  to  eight  days  being  required  for  this  opera¬ 
tion,  varying  according  to  the  material  used.  These  brick 
after  burning  are  readily  interchanged  for  gold  at  a  handsome 
profit,  and  in  many  cases  have  yielded  the  investors  from  50 
to  60  per  cent,  on  their  investment  per  year. 

The  machinery  used  in  the  process — all  of  which  should  be 
of  the  very  highest  class — is  made  by  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co., 
of  Dayton,  O. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 


Does  the  Environment  Make  the  Man? 


WHO  HAVE  never  experienced  the 
sensation,  can  scarcely  apreciate  the 
pleasure  of  wearing  a  brand  new  but¬ 
ton-hole.  I  recently  received  a  quart  of 
new  ones  and  they  were  received  none  too 
soon,  for  the  last  one  of  the  old  batch  was 
frayed  almost  beyond  recognition.  The 
new  lot  were  certainly  beauties,  of  assort¬ 
ed  sizes  of  many  and  varied  finish.  After 
having  admired  their  artistic  excellence,  and  guessed  again 
and  again  as  to  the  donor,  I  poured  them  into  a  secure  drawer, 
after  first  attaching  one  in  its  proper  place,  locked  them  care¬ 
fully  in  and  went  out  on  the  street  to  see  what  I  could  catch. 

I  had  not  gone  half  a  block,  when  a  finger  hooked  in,  firmly 
settled  into  place,  and  I  was  led  to  one  side,  braced  up  against 
a  wall  and,  looking  in  the  direction  indicated  by  my  captor’s 
other  extended  finger,  I  saw  a  wretched,  fluffy,  dirty,  woebe¬ 
gone  street  scavenger,  slumping  along  the  edge  of  the  street, 
and  gathering  abandoned  cigar  stubs  from  the  gutters.  He 
looked  dirty  and  unhealthy  and  as  uninteresting  as  his  occu¬ 
pation,  and  the  spectacle  was  not  at  all  wholesome,  pleasant 
or  inviting,  so  I  looked  again  at  my  captor,  wonderingly  and 
questioningly,  as  to  why  I  was  held  up  thus.  Ordinarily  1  do 
not  question,  so  regularly  do  these  things  come,  but  here, 
there  seemed  absolutely  no  occasion  for  his  doing  the  deed. 
Before  I  could  frame  the  question,  however,  my  captor  began: 

“Just  notice  his  make  up,  and  style,  Gates.  See  the  cut ' 
and  fit  of  his  garments,  if  such  you  can  call  them.  The  fring- 
iness  of  his  rags,  their  horrible  dirtiness,  and  the  slow  uncer¬ 
tain  fluffiness  of  his  foot  falls.  Notice  the  expressionless  face, 
the  dirty,  unhealthy  complexion  and  the  eyes  always  and  for¬ 
ever  seeking  the  gutter,  everlastingly  looking  down.  The 
man  without  semblance  of  manliness.  There  are  beautiful 
faces  in  the  street  and  beautiful  things  in  the  show  windows, 
but  he  never  views  them.  God  always  leaves  room  above  for 
blue  sky  and  flossy  clouds,  but  this  man  never  sees  them,  be¬ 
cause  he  never  looks  up.  He  prefers  the  gutter.  God  hangs 
out  the  beautiful  things  to  be  seen,  but  man  must  make  the 
effort  to  see.  If  the  man  prefers  mud  and  looks  down  persist¬ 
ently,  he  will  never  see  the  clouds  and  sky.  That  fellow  starts 
out  in  the  morning  looking  for  filth,  among  filth,  and  he  sees 
nothing  but  filth  from  morning  till  night.  It  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  grade,  some  are  more  filthy  than  others,  but  it  is  all 
filth.  Not  only  that,  but  he  repeats  it  day  after  day,  and  so 
comes  to  care  only  for  the  dirt  and  his  filthy  findings.  One 
day  to  him  is  as  another  day  and  a  collection  of  such  days 
forms  his  life.  The  sun  may  set  in  a  myriad  of  flossy,  silvery 
clouds,  in  purple  and  gold,  and  with  a  glory  of  emerald  and 
sapphire,  touched  with  the  living,  glowing  fire  direct  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  Artist.  But  he  has  no  eye  for  it, 
but  finds  joys  rather  in  a  reeking,  abandoned  cigar  stump  in 
the  gutter.  He  discovers  no  new  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  he 
gathers  no  four-leaf  clovers. 

“Just  notice  this,  however;  he  gets  what  he  hunts.  Most 
people  are  like  him  in  this  respect.  You  can  avoid  seeing,  by 
shutting  your  eyes,  and  you  may  see  by  just  keeping  your 
eyes  open,  and  trusting  to  things  coming  your  way,  but  when 
you  keep  your  eyes  open  and  just  go  hunting  for  something, 
you  will  find  it.  You  can  hunt  the  good  or  you  can  hunt  the 
bad;  but  while  you  must  chase  the  good,  the  bad  will  come  to 
you  readily,  is  not  at  all  shy.  You  can  generally  get  happy 
things  by  persistent  hunting,  but  you  can  always  be  sure  of 
getting  trouble  or  bad  things  by  just  a  little  hunting. 

“That  fellow  in  the  gutter  isn’t  necessarily  the  worst  fellow 
on  the  street,  though,  bad  as  he  seems.  I  can  show  you  filth 
hunters,  in  plenty,  passing  here,  clad  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
who  can  distance  him  in  a  filth  contest,  and  though  their 


hands  may  look  cleaner  than  his,  their  souls  are  filthy  beyond 
expression.  That  gilded,  be-caned  youth  just  passing,  staring 
every  woman  he  meets  out  of  countenance,  is  beyond  his  class. 
He  hasn’t  it  in  him  to  see  anything  good.  His  eyes  couldn’t 
take  it  in  and  his  “think”  couldn’t  grapple  with  it,  if  his 
eyes  did  carry  it  in.  His  father  was  so  busy  piling  up  a  for¬ 
tune  and  his  mother  in  struggling  to  try  to  break  into  society, 
that  they  didn’t  have  time  to  bring  him  up,  and  so  now  he’s 
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worse  than  the  cigar  stub  picker.  He’s  not  so  useful  and  he 
has  more  chances  to  do  harm. 

“But  it’s  very  lucky  that  so  many  more  are  hunting  good 
than  are  hunting  bad,  and  they  find  the  good.  City  and  coun¬ 
try  alike  they  find  it  on  every  side.  There  are  more  of  these 
hunters  than  you  think.  They  are  so  plentiful  that  you  don’t 
notice  them.  It’s  the  rarity  of  the  cigar  picker  that  makes 
you  notice  him.  It’s  a  pretty  good  old  world  after  all,  and 
there  are  several  of  us  good  people  left  yet.”  GATES. 

A  YOUNG  AND  FLOURISHING  PLANT. 

One  of  the  most  successful  new  plants  in  the  country  is  the 
yard  of  the  J.  L.  Evans  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  at  Addington,  I.  T. 
This  yard  was  built  only  last  summer,  but  has  been  extremely 
successful.  They  have  one  of  the  finest  shales  in  the  country, 
which  runs  high  in  iron,  and  the  brick  made  are  of  so  fine  a 
quality  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  run  the  new  plant 
night  and  day  all  through  the  season.  Mr.  Evans  himself  is  a 
banker,  who  went  into  the  brick  business  as  a  side  line,  but 
has  been  so  successful  that  he  has  now  sold  out  his  banking 
business  and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  brick  business? 
in  future.  This  yard  is  a  strictly  modern  one,  the  process 
being  dry  press,  and  the  machinery  consists  of  an  Eagle  dry 
pan,  a  four-mould  Berg  press  and  a  modern  screening  and 
elevating  system,  the  plant  being  built  after  the  up-to-date 
plans  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.  They  use  coal  for 
fuel,  and  are  burning  in  up-draft  kilns,  but  will  build  down- 
draft  kilns  as  soon  as  they  can  spare  brick  enough  to  build 
them.  The  success  of  this  plant  is  due  very  largely  to 
the  management,  as  well  as  to  the  machinery  and  equipment, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Williams,  manager,  being  an  old-time  experienced 
brickmaker  and  an  expert  on  burning.  The  plant ‘has  been  a 
success  from  the  very  first. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker 

CREMATORY  VASES. 


A  New  Clay  Product  of  Ancient  Origin. 


ALL  GREAT  MUSEUMS  contain  many  beautiful  vases, 
the  original  purpose  of  some  of  which  was  to  hold  the 
ashes  of  some  distinguished  or  well-known  person. 
Many  of  the  brainiest,  most  studious  and  active  thinkers  have 
been  urgent  advocates  of  the  practice  of  cremation.  This  is 
true  now,  and  it  has  been  true  of  the  past  ages.  As  a  rule  the 
ashes  of  the  departed  have  been  deposited  in  a  beautiful 
receptacle.  Its  opening  has  been  sealed  and  the  vase  placed 
in  a  suitable  location,  either  in  private  or  public. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  all  who  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  question  of  cremation  that  a  beautiful  receptacle 
of  the  kind  we  have  pictured  is  eminently  a  more  satisfactory 
means  of  caring  for  what  remains  of  the  dead  than  the  more 
crude  method  which  is  known  as  burying,  which,  according  to 


Crematory  Vase. 

ordinary  practice,  means  a  slow,  nauseous  decay,  and  an 
eventual  taking  up  by  the  sluggish  measures  of  the  motherly 
earth.  The  chief  difference  between  burial  and  cremation  is, 
that  fire  does  in  a  clean,  rapid,  positive,  exact  manner  what  is 
done  in  a  slow,  tortuous,  foul  way  by  the  hands  of  patient 
nature. 

What  more  fitting  or  beautiful  resting  place  for  the  remains 
of  the  dead  than  a  beautiful,  lasting  terra  cotta  vase,  which, 
in  itself,  is  the  enduring  product  of  the  great  heat  elements? 
Modern  methods  necessitate  modern  appliances. 

The  vases  which  we  picture  are  suited  for  this  modern  care 
of  the  dead.  They  are  classic  in  outline,  beautiful  in  form, 
utilitarian  in  the  disposition  of  material,  and  absolutely  inde¬ 
structible.  They  are  made  by  our  good  friend  Gates,  of  the 
American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company,  at  Chicago. 
These  vases  are  closed  at  the  opening  by  a  lid  which  has 
corrugated  edges  that  correspond  with  similar  corrugations 
in  the  lips  of  the  vase.  When  thus  closed  and  the  points  filled 
with  cement,  they  are  sealed  for  all  time. 

Coffins  and  their  contents  are  expected  to  rot  and  percolate 


through  the  soil.  These  vases  and  the  contents  are  absolutely 
imperishable.  They  protect  the  ashes  of  your  loved  ones  for 
all  time. 


VARIEGATED  BRICKWORK. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  called  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  brick  walls  by  using 
bricks  of  different  tints  in  their  construction.  This  method 
has  been  unwittingly  adopted  by  many  mediaeval  architects 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  because  they 
could  not  in  those  days  get  bricks,  for  any  certain  work,  of 
one  tint.  The  effect  is  not  unpleasant,  and  mellowed  by  age 
the  buildings  look  well  as  a  rule.  But,  in  these  days  when  it  is 
quite  easy  to  purchase  bricks  of  one  tint,  the  variegated  brick 
wall  ought  not  to  exist  unless  the  architect  or  engineer  has  so 
designed  it.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  are  to  have  parti-colored 
bricks  let  them  be  put  in  the  wall  by  themselves,  not  mixed  up 
with  a  superabundance  of  other  bricks  which  are  more  uniform 
in  tint.  We  have  just  been  looking  at  a  wall,  not  relieved  by 
many  openings,  where  the  bricks  are  on  the  whole  remark¬ 
ably  uniform  in  color — a  warm  red.  The  architect  evidently 
intended  that  the  whole  of  the  wall  should  be  alike,  but  here 
and  there  there  is  a  stray  brick  of  a  plum  color,  or  a  light 
red  one.  The  result  is  that  while  the  house  is  remarkably 
well  built,  these  odd  bricks,  which  form  no  part  of  the  original 
design,  quite  spoil  the  general  effect.  This  is  sheer  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  of  works,  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  architect  has  taken  sufficient  pains  to  draw  his  attention 
to  it.  In  fact,  thus  peculiarity,  producing  a  mongrel  brickwork 
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wall,  does  not  do  justice  to  the  bricks,  and  it  is  not  creditable 
to  the  architect.  If  variety  is  to  be  introduced,  let  it  be 
specially  designed  as  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  This  slap¬ 
dash  mode  of  putting  up  brick  walls  is  getting  too  common. 
— The  British  Clay-Worker. 
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PROCEEDINGS  TWENTY-FIFTH  AN¬ 
NUAL  CONVENTION,  ILLINOIS 
CLAYWORKERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION, 


Bloomington,  III.,  January  6  and  7,  1902. 


First  Session. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Clay- 
workers’  Association  was  called  to  or¬ 
der  in  the  cozy  convention  hall  of  the 
Illinois  Hotel,  Jan.  6,  at  2:15  p.  m.,  by 
President  W.  S.  Purington.  Evidently 
the  hall  had  been  used  very  recently 
for  some  festive  occasion  for  it  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  festoons  of 
royal  purple  and  virgin  white,  and 
giant  floral  bells,  which  gave  a  holiday 
air  to  the  convention  proceedings  that 
was  rather  pleasing. 

Secretary  Stoll  proposed  that  here¬ 
after  the  convention  proceedings  be  re¬ 
ported  by  Miss  A.  M.  Wallace  at  $35 
and  copy  of  the  stenographic  report  be 
furnished  each  of  the  trade  papers.  Mo¬ 
tion  to  that  effect  was  made  and  car¬ 
ried  unanimously. 

Welcome  Address. 

E.  M.  Heafer,  Bloomington,  Ill. — Mr. 
President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention:  I  am  requested  to  announce 
that  the  Hon.  L.  B.  Thomas,  mayor  of 
our  city,  will  not  be  able  to  be  with  us 
either  this  afternoon  or  this  evening  on 
account  of  illness.  I  regret  very  much 
that  he  is  not  here  to  bid  the  conven¬ 
tion  welcome  officially  to  our  city,  and 
inasmuch  as  he  is  not  here  to  do  so,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  as 
a  citizen  of  our  town.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  you  come  here  just  after  we 
have  rebuilt  the  burned  portion  of  the 
city.  While  we  had  a  pretty  town  be¬ 
fore,  I  think  you  will  find  it  more  pleas¬ 
ant  to  sojourn  here  in  its  present 
condition.  There  will  be  a  banquet 
here  in  this  hotel  at  7:30  this  evening, 
and  you  are  all  expected  to  be  present. 
If  there  are  any  here  who  are  not 
guests  of  this  hotel,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  have  them  call  on  the  secretary  some 
time  this  evening  and  procure  their 
tickets.  We  want  all  of  you  with  us 
this  evening.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  first  number  on 
our  programme  is  the  annual  address 


by  our  president,  W.  S.  Purington,  of 
Galesburg. 

PRESIDENT  PURINGTON’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  The  Illinois  Clayworkers’ 
Association  —  Another  year  of  prosperity 
has  passed— a  year  of  unprecedented  bus»- 
ness  activity  in  all  lines  of  trade.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  all  products  has  exceeded  the  sup¬ 
ply.  The  stock  of  staple  articles  has  be¬ 
come  exhausted.  The  steel  mills  have  or¬ 
ders  ahead  that  will  require  months  to  fill. 
Every  one  is  busy,  and  with  the  increasing- 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  clay  products  there 
is  no  reason  now  apparent  why  this  year 
will  not  exceed  1902,  which  was,  without 
doubt,  the  banner  year. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  as  your 
president  some  five  years  ago.  What  tales 
of  woe  we  heard  from  the  members — quite 
different  frotn  this  year’s  reports.  We  meet 
to-day  in  one  of  the  lovely  cities  of  Illinois 
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—a  city  which  only  two  and  one-half  years 
ago  was  a  charred  and  blackened  ruin — and 
to  the  manufacturers  of  clay  products  is 
due,  in  part,  the  change  that  has  taken 
place.  Fires  that  cause  such  total  de¬ 
struction  only  tend  to  bring  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  necessity  of  indestructible  construc¬ 
tion.  One  paper  which  will  be  read  before 
this  convention  will  describe  to  us  how 
to  remove  our  stripping  by  the  use  of  wa¬ 
ter.  This  system  can  in  most  cases  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  removing  the  danger  of  destruction 
by  fire,  by  arranging  our  discharge  pipes  so 
they  will  be  contiguous  to  our  buildings, 
and  while  not  all  of  us  are  located  near 
streams,  the  Lord  has  provided  a  water¬ 
bearing  rock  which  extends  under  nearly 
all  this  State,  with  water  for  all,  and  which 
can  be  brought  to  the  surface  at  small  ex¬ 
pense. 

Another  paper,  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
West,  will  describe  the  method  of  handling 


brick  from  our  kilns.  The  method  now  in 
general  use  is  the  same  as  used  by  the 
children  of  Israel.  I  believe  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  which  has  advanced  so  little  as  this  one 
department,  and  no  department  which  re¬ 
quires  the  muscle  and  endurance  of  man 
as  this.  We  must  let  steam  or  electricity 
help  to  reduce  the  physical  strain.  It  !» 
hard  to  introduce  these  innovations,  but 
you  will  finally  get  the  co-operation  of  your 
employes. 

The  present  brickyard  laborer  is  not 
what  he  was  ten  years  ago.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  artificial  dryers,  the  steam  shovel, 
the  steam-heated  factories  and  many  mod¬ 
ern  improvements  have  enabled  us  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  elements,  allowing  us  to  continue 
operations  during  twelve  months  of  the 
year— and  what  has  been  the  result?  It  has 
given  us  the  best  of  labor— not  the  shifting 
element,  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  have 
new  hands  every  spring,  but  the  sober  and 
industrious  class,  who  own  their  own 
homes  and  who  take  an  interest  in  their 
work. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  advancement, 
encouraged  by  ever-increasing  demands, 
and  of  the  new  fields  which  are  opening  up. 
The  people  are  realizing  the  necessity  of 
erecting  their  buildings  and  paving  their 
streets  with  indestructible  material.  Take 
roofing  tile,  for  instance,  the  demand  for 
this  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  It  is  con¬ 
ceded  to-day  to  be  the  only  roofing  mate¬ 
rial  that  will  last  forever,  and  its  beauty 
cannot  be  excelled.  Mr.  Pike  will  tell  us 
about  drain  tile.  This  has  done  more  to 
make  Illinois  the  Garden  of  Eden  she  is 
than  any  one  thing.  Terra  cotta— that 
product  which  reproduces  the  skill  of  an¬ 
cient  artists  and  gives  to  the  buildings  of 
to-day  their  architectural  beauty— is  ever 
in  demand.  Paving  brick  were  never  so 
generally  used.  What  would  the  cities  of 
Illinois  do  without  them,  with  ,their  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  inches  of  black  soil?  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  quite  unusual  to  ship  pav¬ 
ing  brick  one  hundred  miles,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to-day  to  ship  them  over  1,000— 
and  so  on  down  the  list. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  productions; 
which  have  no  equal  in  durability.  There 
is  still  room  for  improvement  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Let  us  strive  not  only  to  improve 
the  various  articles  we  produce,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  seek  new  fields  for  the  development 
of  clay  and  its  products.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  next  number  on 
our  programme  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  de 
Joannis,  of  Chicago.  He  is  not  in  the 
room  just  at  present.  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  Mr.  H.  F.  Townsend,  which 
I  will  read. 

G.  C.  Stoll,  Secretary,  Bloomington,  Ill.: 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend— It  is  with  sincere 
regrets  I  write  this,  for  the  clayworkers' 
meeting  had  come  to  be  a  red-letter  week 
in  the  year  for  me  and  I  had  figured  on 
going  to  Bloomington  especially  this  year 
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to  try  once  more  to  get  a  movement  started 
in  another  direction  for  that  State  Fair 
exhibit  that  we  have  worked  so  hard  for 
and  been  so  disappointed  in  so  many  times. 

Can  you  not  do  this  or  get  some  of  the 
fellows  to  start  It— that  is,  this:  Have  some 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  association  in 
duplicate  asking  that  from  $200  to  $500  be 
given,  as  the  associations  shall  suggest, 
in  premiums  for  clay  products?  Send  one 
copy  to  the  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  one  copy  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  appropriations  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  Springfield.  This 
committee  will  be  appointed  probably  this 
week  or  next. 

My  idea  is  this:  That,  should  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  ask  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion.  which  they  generally  do,  our  friends 
could  hitch  this  proviso  on  and  the  State 
Board  thus  might  be  forced  to  pay  some 
attention  to  us. 

Wishing  you  a  successful  meeting  and 
that  you  will  still  stay  in  the  harness,  1 
beg  to  remain  yours  truly, 

H.  F.  TOWNSEND. 

Secretary  Stoll:  If  the  Associaion 
wants  to  take  any  active  part  in  this 
matter  of  making  an  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Springfield,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  this  conven¬ 
tion  to  draft  a  set  of  resolutions  to  be 
sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  hear  from  a 
few  of  the  members  on  this  question,  so 
we  may  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion 
as  to  whether  we  shall  try  to  make  an 
exhibit  and  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
ware,  of  the  most  unique  exhibit,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Plumb  his  views  on  the  subject: 

Fawcett  Plumb,  Streator:  I  really 
have  not  given  it  any  thought  at  all.  It 
will  be  a  nice  thing  to  have  an  exhibit 
and  it  might  do  some  good. 

Secretary  Stoll :  Do  you  think  an 
exhibit  would  be  any  help  to  you  in 
your  business? 

Mr.  Plumb:  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  help  me  at  all— I  haven’t  a  no¬ 
tion  that  it  would.  If  I  were  the  only 
one  to  make  an  exhibit,  and  there  were 
no  other  fellows  in  the  field,  perhaps  I 
would  feel  differently. 

President  Purington:  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
take  this  matter  up  and  report  to  the 
convention  to-morrow  morning.  Since 
we  had  no  session  this  morning  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  was  not  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  I  will  appoint  it  now. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Streator. 

Albert  Solfisburg,  Aurora. 

D.  H.  Heager,  Dundee. 

Secretary  Stoll:  Mr.  Townsend  is 
not  able  to  be  with  us  on  account  of 
illness  in  his  family,  but  he  has  sent  us 
his  paper,  which  I  will  read  for  him. 

“What  Does  the  Present  Coal  Situation 
Point  to  for  the  Clayworker?” 

H.  F.  Townsend,  Lewiston,  Ill. 

The  coal  subject  is  a  burning  question. 
Life  cannot  be  sustained  without  water, 
neither  can  a  brick  plant.  Life  might  be 
possible  without  fire,  but  a  brick  plant 
couldn’t  even  smoke.  The  natural  products 
given  to  us  for  the  production  of  fire  or 
heat  are  coal,  wood,  oil  and— who  dares 


say?— electricity.  That  this  latter  unknown 
quantity  may  possibly  be  used  to  produce 
heat  in  quantities  is  among  the  possibili¬ 
ties.  What  a  Godsend  it  would  be  could 
we  press  the  button  and  produce  heat  to 
any  desired  degree. 

Wood  has  been  and  is  now  a  great  factor, 
but  the  demands  have  exceeded  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  that  article  or  we  have  out¬ 
grown  it.  Oil  is  coming  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  possibly  that  is  going  to  be  the  fuel 
of  the  future.  It  has  the  great  drawback 
of  being  in  a  few  localities  only  and  thus  is 
subject  to  uncertain  and  inadequate  trans¬ 
portation,  which  places  it  on  the  uncertain 
list,  but  coal,  while  not  found  everywhere, 
is  more  evenly  distributed  and  is  one  or 
the  leading  resources  of  all  classes. 

At  the  present  time  the  question  naturally 
comes:  What  does  it  mean,  this  scarcity 
of  the  black,  everyday  stuff  called  coal? 
Of  course,  with  fires  out,  wheels  not  turn¬ 
ing  and  the  poor  suffering,  it  looks  like  a 
serious  question,  and  it  is,  but  probably 
only  temporary. 

Experience  is  sometimes  a  dear  teacher, 
but  it  sometimes  takes  a  very  dear  ex¬ 
perience  to  teach  some  people,  and  some¬ 
times  the  greatest  blessing  comes  through 
the  apparently  hardest  trials.  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  what  this  experience  that 
we  are  passing  through  is  going  to  teach 
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us,  but  we  will  learn  it.  Time  will  prove 
it.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  new  fue;, 
as  suggested  previously,  or  it  may  be  the 
greater  preparation  for  the  avoidance  of 
the  experiences  by  the  operators,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  the  government. 

Uncle  Sam  has  always  been  a  good  pro¬ 
vider  and  takes  care  of  his  great  family  in 
a  good,  fatherly  way,  and  the  great  bless¬ 
ings  nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
us  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  abused  or 
misplaced. 

How  it  will  be  done,  or  when,  cannot 
be  told,  but  a  change  is  coming,  and  the 
writer  feels  that  it  is  coming  through  legis¬ 
lation.  This,  of  course,  does  not  help  us 
through  this  winter. 

Many  of  us  had  no  water  last  year,  but 
we  lived  through  it,  and  now  ’tis  all  for¬ 
gotten,  though  I  will  venture  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  many  of  us  are  in  better  shape 
to  stand  a  dry  season  than  ever  before. 
So  will  it  be  with  fuel.  We  will  get  through 
this  time  some  way,  and  after  this  we  will 
try  and  arrange  it  so  we  will  not  get  caught 
this  way  again,  or  arrangement  will  be 
made  whereby  the  country  at  large  will  not 


be  placed  in  so  trying  a  position  as  at 
present. 

I  am  with  you  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the 
flesh.  (Applause.) 

President  Purington:  Will  be  pleased 
to  hear  any  discussion  on  this  paper. 
The  coal  question  is  a  matter  in  which 
we  are  all  interested  just  now. 

Mr.  Plumb:  I  would  like  to  make  an 
inquiry.  In  the  absence  of  water 
power,  or  its  equivalent,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  any  energy  from  electric¬ 
ity?  We  hear  so  often  that  we  will 
jump  from  coal  to  electricity,  but  how 
are  we  going  to  get  it  without  coal?  Of 
course,  water  power  is  all  right,  but  we 
do  not  always  have  it. 

President  Purington:  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Townsend  is  ready  to  answer  that 
question.  The  next  number  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Plumb,  on 
“What  is  the  Best  Shape  for  Crowns  of 
Round  Kilns,  One-Quarter  or  One-Half 
Circle,  and  Why?” 

Mr.  Plumb:  I  have  got  something 
against  the  secretary.  I  received  a  note 
from  him  several  weeks  ago,  asking  me 
to  discuss  this  question.  I  made  no 
reply  to  him  whatever,  thinking  per¬ 
haps  if  I  made  no  reply,  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it;  but,  lo  and  behold,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  this  programme, 
and  my  name  was  on  it,  and  then  I  got 
letters  from  the  different  clay  journals 
asking  for  a  copy  of  the  paper.  The 
secretary  has  told  me  that  I  wouldn’t 
even  have  to  prepare  a  paper,  but  just 
lead  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  I 
could  talk  on  this  question  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  and  not  disclose  to  you 
that  I  knew  anything  about  it,  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  can  in  the  three  minutes  it 
will  take  to  read  this  short  paper. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SHAPE  FOR 
CROWNS  OF  ROUND  KILNS,  ONE- 
QUARTER  OR  ONE-HALF  CIR¬ 
CLE,  AND  WHY? 

By  Fawcett  Plumb,  Streator,  Ill. 

I  have  been  asked  to  open  the  discussion 
of  this  question  because  of  our  experience 
had  from  the  use  of  round  kilns.  Now, 
while  we  have  in  general  use  the  round 
kiln,  our  experience  has  not  covered  a  very 
wide  range  of  crown  construction;  conse¬ 
quently  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  proposition.  You  will  find 
not  less  than  three  important  items  for 
inquiry.  One  would  be  that  of  securing 
the  best  burn  of  the  ware.  Another  one, 
the  durability  of  the  crown  when  made, 
and,  again,  the  economy  of  fuel. 

If  the  party  who  proposed  the  above  ques¬ 
tion  for  discussion  means  oy  “one-half  cir¬ 
cle”  a  complete  half  globe  for  the  crown 
of  his  kiln,  I  will  say  we  have  none  such 
in  our  yards,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with 
any  in  use  running  so  high  in  the  crown. 
Our  kilns  having,  say,  twenty-eight  feet 
in  diameter  inside,  would  not  place  the 
crown  any  above  seven  feet  high  from  the 
spring  of  the  arch.  Some  one  has  told 
me  that  the  globular  top  is  not  durable, 
that  it  is  inclined  to  buckle  and  come  to 
pieces.  It  might  be  claimed  that  the  very 
high  crown  would  induce  the  piling  of 
ware  very  high,  especially  in  the  center. 


and  that  way  endanger  the  burn  by  getting 
too  soft  a  burn  on  the  bottom,  and  espe¬ 
cially  near  the  center. 

Again,  if  this  is  a  valid  objection,  and 
is  to  be  met  by  setting  the  ware  lower  in 
the  kilns,  there  you  have  a  larger  space 
to  be  filled  with  heat,  which  is  not  doing 
any  work.  Here  the  question  of  economy 
of  fuel  comes  in.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
a  crown  construction  for  kilns  that  could 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  burning  of 
hollow  ware  would  not  be  adapted  to  burn¬ 
ing  brick,  and  especially  paving  brick. 

As  to  durability  of  crown,  T  am  sure,  that 
a  crown  of  less  than  “one-quarter  circle,” 
if  a  good,  strong  band  is  used  for  support, 
can  very  safely  be  made. 

Now,  anything  1  might  offer  at  this  time 
outside  of  this  experience  had  would  be 
speculation,  which  is  not  of  much  value. 
1  have  said  enough  to  open  the  way  to 
those  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  to  give  us  experience  and  facts.  It 
is  a  very  rare  thing  that  the  association 
does  not  have  among  ivs  members  present 
those  who  make  a  business  of  constructing 
kilns,  and  they  will.  too.  discuss  this  in¬ 
teresting  question.  (Applause.) 

Construction  of  Down-Draft  Kilns — Dis¬ 
cussion. 

President:  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Pike,  who  has  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  down-draft  kilns. 

E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa:  The  question  of 
kiln  construction  is  quite  a  large  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  think  that  if  the  gentlemen 
present  will  just  remember  they  will 
know  that  of  the  half-dozen  kilns  in 
their  yards,  that  the  crowns  of  these 
kilns  are  all  of  different  heights;  that 
is,  the  spring  of  the  kilns  are  different 
heights,  and  you  remember  if  you  burn 
these  kilns  exactly  the  same  length  of 
time,  use  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  set 
with  the  same  ware,  that  the  kilns  with 
the  highest  crown  give  the  poorest  burn 
in  the  bottom.  The  kilns  with  the  most 
spring  in  the  center  gives  the  poorest 
burn.  Why  it  is  so  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  fact.  I  take  it 
that  the  deflection  from  the  crown  of 
the  kiln  is  greater  than  from  the  walls 
of  the  kiln,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
poorer  burn.  Whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong,  I  do  not  know,  and  that  is  why 
I  say  that  it  is  a  great  question.  I  know 
it  is  so  with  the  kilns  I  have  built,  and 
the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  in  build¬ 
ing  kilns  is  to  make  the  crowns  as  flat 
as  possible  for  the  reason  that  you  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty  in  burning  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  kiln  at  the  bottom. 

Secretary  Stoll:  How  much  of  a 
raise  wrould  you  give? 

Mr.  Pike:  We  have  some  builders 
who  cannot  build  a  flat  crown  kiln.  I 
have  kilns  with  crowns  thirty  feet  in¬ 
side  diameter,  twenty-three  inch  spring. 
That  is  the  case  with  the  best  kiln  I 
build,  and  with  which  I  get  the  best 
results.  You  cannot  always  build  the 
kilns  with  the  flat  crowns  because  it 
takes  a  very  strong  band  to  hold  that 
crown — I  should  say  three  or  four  feet 
on  a  thirty-foot  kiln.  But  these  things 
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we  must  all  learn  from  experience. 

A  Member:  By  thirty  feet,  do  you 
mean  from  out  to  out? 

Mr.  Pike:  No,  inside  to  inside. 

J.  M.  Mamer,  Campus:  In  regard  to 
difference  in  the  height  of  crowns 
changing  the  burning  in  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln,  our  experience  is  just  the  con¬ 
trary  to  what  Mr.  Pike  says.  We  have 
one  kiln  that  is  24  feet  in  diameter  and 
the  rise  in  the  crown,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember,  is  about  7V&  feet.  We 
have  two  others,  one  26  feet  and  the 
other  25  feet,  and  the  spring  in  the  26- 
foot  kiln  is  about  4 y2  feet  and  in  the 
25-foot  kiln  about  5  feet,  and  we  get 
the  best  burn  in  the  high-crown  kiln. 
We  can  finish  the  burn  both  top  and 
bottom  in  both  of  the  other  kilns.  We 
generally  use  a  peekhole  through  the 
center,  and  when  the  heat  first  begins 
to  come  down,  you  can  notice  a  dark 
streak  in  the  center  about  two-thirds 
the  distance,  something  you  never  see 
with  the  high-crown  kiln.  More  than 
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that,  every  fireman  we  have  ever  had 
prefers  the  high-crown  kiln  to  burn.  I 
do  myself.  It  is  easier  to  handle,  and  it 
gives  us  better  results.  I  believe  it  is 
more  in  the  ware  than  the  kiln.  Our 
experience  has  been  the  same  with 
both  brick  and  tile.  I  ^can  bring  our 
clay,  which  contains  considerable  lime, 
nearer  vitrification  in  the  high-crown 
kiln  than  in  the  others.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  *  more  room  for  com¬ 
bustion  in  the  high-crown  kiln,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  get  better 
results. 

Mr.  Pike’:  Are  these  kilns  you 
speak  of  attached  to  the  same  stack? 

Mr.  Mamer:  Yes,  sir,  the  same  stack, 
42-inch  flue  in  each  inside,  and  the  flue 
leading  to  each  is  28  inches  wide  and 
about  30  inches  deep. 

Mr.  Pike:  Are  all  of  these  kilns  the 
same  height  on  the  walls? 

Mr.  Mamer:  The  high-crown  kiln 
has  about  a  9-foot  wall,  and  the  other 


one  about  seven  and  the  other  one 
about  eight.  We  set  our  ware  the 
same  in  both  kilns,  and  we  have  less 
room  to  work  in  in  the  low-crown  kiln, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  prefer 
the  higher  crown. 

Secretary  Stoll:  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  Lincoln  Solfisburg. 

Mr.  Solfisburg:  I  cannot  tell  much 
about  it  because  our  kilns  are  the  same 
height.  The  trouble  we  have  in  the 
crowns  is  that  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  cracks  them,  but  our  kilns 
work  about  the  same.  They  are  22. 
feet  natural  spring  of  the  arch.  I  re¬ 
built  one  kiln  last  year  and  made  the 
crown  lower,  but  I  cannot  see  that  I 
get  any  better  results. 

W.  M.  Pratt,  Earlville,  Ill.:  In  my 
experience  it  is  not  so  much  the  kiln 
as  the  way  the  kiln  is  fired.  We  get 
the  best  results  by  leaving  the  pockets 
open  until  the  heat  gets  to  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln.  I  could  draw  the  fire  down 
next  to  the  outside  wall,  say  5  feet,  and 
then,  by  firing  with  the  closed  pockets, 
I  can  carry  my  heat  clear  to  the  center 
all  the  way  through.  The  position  of 
the  flues  in  the  bottom  of  the  kilns  also 
governed  the  direction  of  the  heat.  It 
is  really  more  with  the  man  than  with 
the  kiln. 

Mr.  Mamer:  I  think  that  comes 
under  the  question  of  using  reducing 
flame  and  the  non-reducing  flame.  My 
experience  is,  that  about  the  time  you 
finish  the  kiln,  you  don’t  want  to  add 
as  much  air  to  the  fire  as  at  any  other 
time.  With  our  clay,  we  can  bring  it 
closer  to  the  point  of  vitrification  with¬ 
out  using  as  much  air  as  we  ought  to 
have.  I  think  one  is  the  reducing  flame 
and  the  other  is  the  non-reducing 
flame.  I  think  that  would  cover  that 
question  anyway. 

Mr.  Pratt:  I  would  like  to  have 

those  two  terms  explained. 

Mr.  de  Joannis:  It  would  be  rather 
impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion,  because  I  could  give  four  answers, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  correct. 

President  Purington:  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Beardsley,  of  Findlay,  0.,  to  speak  on 
this  kiln  question. 

Mr.  Beardsley:  I  have  observed  a 
great  variety  in  the  pitch  given  to 

crowns,  but  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Pike’s 
views  are  about  the  same  as  my  own 
covering  down-draft  kilns.  I  know 

of  some  kilns  20  feet  in  diameter  that 
stand  well  in  construction  and  give 

good  results,  with  an  elevation  of  18 
inches,  and  I  have  known  of  them  with 
a  pitch  greater  than  this  and  often  as 
high  as  6  to  7  feet  in  the  center,  giving 
good  results.  The  rule  I  always  use  is 
to  divide  the  diameter  in  the  clear  in¬ 
side  by  5,  and  we  always  get  results 
from  it.  This  construction  is  easy  to 
any  mason  who  can  build  a  crown  at 
all. 
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My  preference  is,  though,  for  a  lower 
crown,  and  there  is  one  thing  to  look  to 
in  making  a  low  crown,  and  that  is  an 
extra  good  binding.  So  far  as  reach¬ 
ing  the  bottom  is  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  that  from 
my  viewpoint.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Mamer  whether  the  two  kilns  he  de¬ 
scribes,  one  having  a  low  crown  and 
the  other  a  high  crown,  have  the  same 
number  of  furnaces. 

Mr.  Mamer:  Yes,  sir  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  furnaces,  although  the  high 
crown  is  only  24  feet  diameter  and  the 
low  crown  is  2  feet  larger  diameter.  The 
high-crown  kiln  is  24  feet  inside  diame¬ 
ter  and  has  twelve  18-inch  furnaces, 
as  they  were  originally  built;  the  other 
the  same  size  furnaces,  but  is  26  feet 
in  diameter  and  is  about  18  inches 
lower  on  the  side  walls  of  the  kiln. 
They  are  not  set  the  same  height 
around  the  edges,  but  are  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  We  generally  set  our  tile  ten  high. 
They  are  13  inches  long  when  burned. 

Mr.  Beardsley:  I  would  figure  on 
the  number  of  brick  or  the  number  of 
tile  in  the  two  kilns,  and  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  the  best  and  quickest  re¬ 
sults  from  the  one  that  had  the  great¬ 
est  heating  capacity. 

Mr.  Mamer:  We  set  our  brick,  two 
on  two.  The  24-foot  kiln  will  hold 
4,100  brick  and  the  26-foot  kiln  4,250. 
They  may  vary  one  way  or  the  other. 
As  to  the  durability  of  the  crown,  I 
will  admit  that  the  crown  that  has  one- 
fifth  pitch  will  stand  better  than  the 
one  that  is  higher.  This  high-crown 
kiln,  which  was  build  in  1893,  is  bulged 
out  a  little  about  4  feet  from  the  side 
walls.  When  it  is  under  full  fire,  you 
can  see  a  little  larger  crack  around 
there  than  anywhere  else,  while  the 
lower  crown  keeps  its  contour  better. 
The  only  explanation  I  could  ever 
figure  is  that  having  more  room  in  the 
top  of  the  kiln,  we  get  better  combus¬ 
tion  in  the  high  kiln. 

Mr.  Pike:  Suppose  you  follow  that 
theory  out  and  make  your  crown  14 
feet  high. 

Mr.  Mamer:  Following  out  the  the¬ 
ory  that  you  can  get  more  material  into 
a  large  kiln  than  into  a  small  one,  you 
might  carry  that  to  the  extreme  also. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Pike:  Well,  I  was  just  thinking 
a  little  bit, 

Mr.  de  Joannis:  When  you  make  a 
crown  more  flat,  does  that  effect  the 
drafts  ? 

Mr.  Pike:  No;  it  makes  the  draft 
the  same.  It  throws  the  reflection 
nearer  the  ware  and  nearer  the  flue. 
Now,  this  is  my  theory,  the  same  as 
friend  Mamer  has  a  theory,  but  theor¬ 
ies  don’t  count;  it  is  results  we  are 
after,  and,  as  I  have  said,  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  the  flatter  the  crown  the 


better  the  burn,  the  more  uniform  in 
any  kind  of  a  kiln. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Swift,  Washington,  la.:  I 
have  tried  different  kinds  of  kilns  and 
different  clays,  and  I  think  the  clay  has 
all  to  do  with  it.  Different  clay  in  the 
same  kiln  will  work  altogether  differ¬ 
ently.  You  can’t  tell  just  what  it  is 
going  to  be  until  you  open  up  the  kiln. 
You  can  build  the  kilns  exactly  the 
same,  set  the  brick  the  same  height, 
and  with  one  kind  of  clay  it  will  burn 
just  vitrified  to  the  bottom  and  the  top 
brick  will  be  soft — I  don’t  mean  real 
soft,  but  they  will  be  builders.  With 
most  kilns  it  is  just  the  other  way.  I 
think  it  is  altogether  in  the  clay. 

President  Purington  We  do  not  use 
any  round  kilns  to  speak  of,  but  I  will 
have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Mamer  that  the 
high  crowns  are  the  best  for  burning, 
but  the  poorest  for  durability.  In  the 
square  kilns,  you  get  better  results  in 
having  more  space  above  the  ware. 

Mr.  Mamer:  If  I  were  to  build  a 
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kiln  again  I  would  put  on  about  one- 
fourth  pitch.  That  is,  raise  the  crown 
of  the  center  one-fourth  the  diameter 
of  the  kiln.  It  gives  the  setters  more 
room  to  work. 

President  Purington:  Especially  is 
this  so  if  you  use  sand  boys  to  sprinkle 
sand.  It  is  a  little  bit  crowded,  for 
there  is  only  about  6  inches  for  them 
to  crawl  about  in. 

Secretary  Stoll:  We  will  now  hear 
Mr.  de  Joannis’s  paper. 

HOW  TO  OVERCOME  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  ALKALI  MOST  CHEAPLY  IN 
COMMON  BRICK. 


By  H.  De  Joannis,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention— In  the  selection  of  myself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  manipulation  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  your  secretary  has  enabled  you  to  see 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  for  I  com¬ 
bine  within  myself  both  its  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect.  This  is  a  rarity.  The  effect  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  follow  the  cause  In 


every  case  except  that  of  a  man  pushing 
a  wheelbarow.  Mr.  G.  C.  Stoll,  in  his 
most  piratic  manner,  requested  me  to  send 
him  a  few  sample  inquiries  representative 
of  the  varied  clayworking  difficulties  and 
grievances  sent  to  the  editor  of  “Brick” 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  This  request 
I  complied  with  and  sent  the  worst  I  could, 
hoping  that  some  of  you  who  are  now  sit¬ 
ting  before  me  would  occupy  my  present 
embarrassing  position.  I  received,  how¬ 
ever,  a  Brutus-like  stab  in  the  back  from 
the  man  I  had  befriended  when  he  mailed 
me  the  programme  with  my  name  attached 
to  the  fiercest  question  of  the  whole  bunch. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  bore  you  with 
any  learned  disquisition  on  a  subject  of 
which  I  am  so  happily  ignorant,  nor  shall 
I  tread  in  the  domain  of  the  ceramic  chem¬ 
ist.  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with 
chemical  formulae  and  signs  to  enable  me 
to  juggle  with  them  with  enough  celerity 
to  deceive  you  and  prove  my  point.  Even 
if  I  were  and  did  confuse  you  with  alpha¬ 
betical  murmurings,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  you  would  comment  upon  my  few  re¬ 
marks  as  did  the  old  lady  who  was  criti¬ 
cising  her  daughter’s  latest  literary  acqui¬ 
sition.  Her  daughter  was  an  enthusiastic 
high-school  girl,  who  was  dabbling  with 
ardor  in  German  and  chemistry  at  the 
same  time.  To  do  this  effectively  she  had 
purchased  a  German  work  entitled  “Die 
Moderne  Chemie,”  and  she  brought  this 
to  her  mother  with  pride,  asking  her  what 
she  thought  of  it.  The  old  lady  adjusted 
her  spectacles  and  spelled  out  slowly  the 
title.  “What  do  you  think  of  it,  mother?” 
said  the  girl.  “I  don’t  like  the  idea  of 
your  reading  it,”  she  said.  “Why,  what’s 
the  matter?”  “Well,”  said  the  old  lady, 
as  she  reflectively  spelled  over  the  last  word 
of  the  title.  “It  ain’t  spelled  right,  and  it 
don’t  sound  respectable  either.” 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  chief 
alkaline  enemies  of  the  clayworker  are  lime 
and  magnesia.  Both  these  enemies  have 
been  fought  strenuously  during  the  past 
decade  as  architectural  demands  for  per¬ 
fect  brick  have  grown  more  strict,  both 
as  regards  the  strength  of  the  product  and 
its  color.  Numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  by  leading  ceramists  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  works  of  Seger  handle 
the  subject  in  a  masterly  way.  The  “Brick- 
builder”  in  1898  published  a  most  valuable 
contribution  by  Oscar  Gerlach,  of  Berlin, 
on  “Saline  Efflorescence  of  Bricks,”  which 
has  formed  the  backbone  of  most  discus¬ 
sions  on  this  subject  ever  since.  In  our 
own  ceramic  schools  much  valuable  work 
has  been  done,  and  Professor  Orton,  in 
several  discussions  before  conventions,  has 
added  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  My  position  in  this  matter  must 
therefore  be  that  of  a  mere  recapitulator 
of  causes  and  effects  and  suggested  reme¬ 
dies  by  the  leading  brickmakers  of  the 
country. 

Dealing  with  lime  first,  it  is  well  known 
that  carbonate  of  lime  is  beneficial  when 
present  in  small  quantities  in  the  clay,  for 
two  reasons— it  lessens  the  contraction  in 
drying  and  acts  as  a  flux  in  burning,  form¬ 
ing  a  silicate  of  lime,  which  binds  the  par¬ 
ticles  together.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  made 
up  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  and  when 
subjected  to  great  heat  the  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  out  and  costic  lime  remains. 
When  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  present  in 
the  clay  in  excess  it  produces  varying  re¬ 
sults.  If  the  heat  is  carried  too  far  the 
brick  melts  or  loses  its  shape.  If  the  brick 
is  burned  soft  to  avoid  the  excessive  flux¬ 
ing  the  lime  that  remains  does  not  all  unite 
with  the  clay  and  remains  as  caustic  lime 
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in  the  finished  product.  When  the  brick 
are  put  into  the  wall  and  subjected  to  the 
attack  of  underground  or  atmospheric 
moisture  the  lime  and  the  brick  commence 
to  slack  and  cracks  appear,  radiating  from 
the  lime  kernel  centers,  the  homogeneity 
of  the  brick  is  destroyed  and  at  the  same 
time  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  was 
driven  off  from  the  brick  in  the  early  stages 
and  escaped  by  the  flues  or  the  stock  of 
the  kiln  into  the  atmosphere  commences  to 
get  in  its  deadly  work  in  assisting  the 
disintegration  of  the  product  from  which  it 
was  previously  driven  out.  Not  only  this, 
but  in  winter  time  the  moisture  retained 
in  these  cracks  freezes,  and  the  ice,  ex¬ 
panding  further,  breaks  up  that  which  was 
destined  to  be  a  solid  brick.  In  fact  ice 
has  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  this 
tragedy.  We  can  trace  its  first  action  back 
to  the  time  of  the  glacial  period,  for  it  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  glaciers  and  ice¬ 
bergs  that  these  huge  quantities  of  bowlder 
clays  were  deposited  in  which  limestone 
prevails  the  most.  This  deleterious  action 
of  slacking  lime  under  the  influence  of 
moisture  is  also  noticeable  in  inside  walls, 
where  damp  plaster  or  mortar  will  produce 
the  same  effect,  breaking  up  the  finish  of 
the  surface  and  making  it  unsightly. 

Two  remedies  are  offered  for  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  lime  occurs  in  large  nodules  or  pebbles 
it  may  be  eliminated  by  picking  or  by  rolls. 
If,  however,  the  pebbles  are  so  small  as  to 
make  this  method  too  expensive,  the  next 
best  treatment  is  to  pulverize  the  material 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  get  the  lime  intimately 
mixed  with  the  particules  of  clay.  In  the 
burning  it  is  a  common  practice  to  finish 
with  wood  so  as  to  destroy  the  last  life  in 
the  lime.  The  only  objections  which  can 
be  raised  against  this  method  are  that  the 
brick  may  lose  their  redness  or  their  shape. 
The  last  may  be  guarded  against  by  careful 
burning,  but  the  first  is  often  a  serious 
drawback. 

EFFLORESCENCE. 

When  I  mailed  this  question  about  alkalis 
I  had  in  mind  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  inquiries  related  to  the  deleterious  ef¬ 
fects  of  magnesia  as  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  whitewash  on  brick  in  the  finished  burn¬ 
ing.  This  whitewash  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  white  incrustation  on  red  and  yellow 
bricks  and  green  or  yellow  on  light-colored 
bricks.  I  shall  just  touch  on  the  white 
efflorescence  so  common  on  red  brick  build¬ 
ings.  This  white  efflorescence  is  always  of 
inorganic  or  mineral  origin,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  due  to  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  determine  at  what 
stage  of  manufacture  these  sulphates  are 
formed.  The  magnesia  may  be  present  in 
the  original  clay  in  the  pit.  It  may  be 
present  in  the  water  which  is  used  in  tem¬ 
pering  the  raw  material.  It  may  be  formed 
during  the  drying  process  if  that  is  pro¬ 
longed.  It  may  appear  during  the  burning 
of  the  brick,  or,  lastly,  it  may  be  due  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  mor¬ 
tar  which  binds  the  brick  in  its  place,  or  to 
both.  The  magnesia  originates  from  the 
weathering  of  iron  pyrites.  Water,  air  and 
heat  do  the  work  of  converting  iron  pyrites 
to  ferrous  sulphate.  This  is  easily  soluble 
in  water,  unites  with  the  carbonate  of  lime 
or  magnesia  and  eventually  forms  the  re¬ 
spective  sulphates  of  these  combinations. 

Another  element  of  uncertainty  to  the 
brickmaker  is  to  be  found  in  that,  with  the 
same  clay,  in  the  same  pit,  the  clay  shows 
different  percentages  of  soluble  salts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  depth.  Experiments  made  In 
this  regard  have  shown  that  the  upper 
layers  of  clay  contain  four  times  as  much 


soluble  salts  as  the  lower  layers,  the  up¬ 
per  layers  having  been  subjected  to  a  vig¬ 
orous  attack  of  water,  air  and  heat,  while 
the  lower  layers  were  protected  therefrom. 
If  the  clay  is  allowed  to  weather  any  con¬ 
siderable  time  the  same  result  follows. 
The  more  weathering  the  more  soluble 
salts.  In  the  same  manner  a  prolongation 
of  the  drying  process  is  productive  of  ef¬ 
florescence,  the  oxidization  of  the  iron 
pyrites  taking  place  in  the  drier  and  the  ef¬ 
florescence  appearing  on  the  green  brick. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  the  ef¬ 
florescence  appears  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  game  a  remedy  should  be  sought  in  the 
speedy  manipulation  of  the  raw  material 
from  the  bank  to  the  kiln.  If  the  salts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  water  of  preparation, 
purification  of  the  water  or  a  change  of 
the  source  of  supply  must  be  the  only 
remedy. 

Should  the  efflorescence  not  appear  before 
the  brick  are  placed  in  the  kiln,  then  the 
mischief  occurs  during  the  burning.  The 
iron  pyrites  are  again  the  chief  malefac¬ 
tors,  but  in  effect  pyrites  may  be  in  the  clay 
or  in  the  fuel.  It  has  often  been  a  common 
practice  to  attribute  the  efflorescence  to 
the  water-smoking  alone.  It  is  quite  true 
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the  efflorescence  is  often  caused  during  the 
water-smoking,  as  the  kiln  is  never  heated 
up  equally  throughout  and  the  first  water 
vapor  which  escapes  from  the  brick  near 
the  fires,  in  its  travel  through  the  damp 
kiln,  condenses  on  the  brick  farthest  away 
from  the  furnace,  and,  by  unison  with 
the  sulphurous  acid  and  combination  with 
the  iron  pyrites,  acting  at  the  same  time 
on  the  carbonate,  forms  sulphurous  salts, 
which  are  subsequently  oxidized  and  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  surface  as  sulphuric  salts,  but 
the  efflorescence  prior  to  burning  is  always 
visible.  After  burning  it  never  appears 
until  in  the  finished  building.  In  this  case 
the  fuel  may  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
sulphur  at  red  heat.  The  carbonate  of 
lime  throws  off  its  carbonic  acid  gas  and  is 
converted  into  an  oxide.  The  sulphurous 
acid  gas  permeates  the  pores  of  the  brick 
and  forms  whitewashing  sulphates. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
efflorescence,  and  the  remedy  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  clayworkers  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  as  a  tentative  panacea  for  their  ef¬ 
florescing  trouble  is  that  of  the  addition 
of  barium  carbonate.  The  use  of  car¬ 


bonate  of  barytes  is  recommended  because 
in  its  action  on  sulphate  of  lime  in  the 
presence  of  water  a  chemical  change  re¬ 
sults,  yielding  insoluble  sulphate  of  barytes 
and  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  do  is  t.o  ascertain  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  gypsum  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  the 
clay  to  mix  with  the  clay  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  a 
complete  change  in  the  soluble  substance 
is  effected.  Insoluble  matter  alone  remains 
and  discoloration  or  scum  in  drying  or 
burning  is  not  possible.  In  an  article  pre¬ 
sented  on  this  subject  in  the  January  issue 
of  “Brick”  you  can  follow  this  treatment 
more  in  detail.  As  regards  the  quantity 
and  cost,  a  sample  figuring  is  given,  which 
may  act  as  a  guide  for  the  discussion 
which  may  follow  this  paper. 

Supposing  the  clay  is  found  to  contain 
0.1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  there  will  be 
required  2  pounds  and  3 1-5  ounces  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  barytes  for  every  thousand 
pounds  of  such  clay,  equal  to  about  4 
pounds  15  ounces,  or  5  pounds  of  carbonate 
of  barytes  per  long  ton. 

Chloride  of  barium  is  often  recommended 
to  produce  the  same  result  which  forms 
insoluble  sulphate  of  barium  of  barytes 
and  chloride  of  calcium.  The  barium  chlor¬ 
ide  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest,  but  one 
objection  to  its  use  is  that  the  resultant 
chloride  of  calcium  is  still  soluble  and 
may  return  in  discoloration  in  the  course 
of  time;  consequently  the  carbonate  of 
barytes  is  considered  preferable.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbonate  of  barytes  to  be  added, 
of  course,  varies  with  the  clay,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain  from  repeated  inquiries 
the  additional  cost  of  manufacture  may  be 
increased  from  75  cents  to  $1.75  per  thou¬ 
sand  brick.  It  remains  for  you  to  determine 
whether  it  will  be  practicable,  under  pres¬ 
ent  commercial  conditions,  to  add  such  a 
sum  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  your 
product  in  any  case.  This  brief  paper,  as 
I  said  before,  is  merely  setting  before  you 
in  skeleton  form  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  acquired  and  the  practice  maintained 
in  the  treatment  of  alkalis  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  I  shall  be  thankful  if  any 
of  the  clayworking  fraternity  here  can 
draw  from  the  treasure  house  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  light  on  this  matter  which  will 
present  before  us  definite  statistics  as  to 
results  and  cost.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

E.  M.  Pike;  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Joannis  a  question  in  regard  to 
this  efflorescence  or  alkali  coming  out 
on  the  surface  of  brick  walls.  I  have 
noticed  that  it  comes  out  one  day  in 
one  spot,  and  the  same  day  the  spot 
below  will  be  clean,  but  several  days 
afterward  the  spot  that  was  clean  the 
first  time  is  covered  with  the.  efflores¬ 
cence,  and  the  place  that  was  covered  at 
first  is  clear  and  clean.  Now,  there  are 
climatic  influences  working  there,  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  Joannis:  You  are  referring  to 
the  finished  brick.  In  that  case,  the 
whitewashing  is  not  due,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  to  the  salts  in  the  brick,  but 
the  salts  in  the  mortar,  and  the  reason 
is  that  the  mortar  is  acted  upon  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  by  these  different  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions.  One  would  have  to 
know  the  location  of  the  building,  qual¬ 
ity  of  rainfall,  etc.,  in  order  to  answer 
that.  There  is  one  building  that  I  have 
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had  my  eye  on  for  some  time,  and 
when  the  mortar  causes  these  spots 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  joints  up 
against  the  mortar.  These  spots  alter 
considerably.  I  have  noticed  they  work 
sometimes  from  the  top  of  the  building 
down  to  the  bottom,  proving  that  the 
mortar  at  the  top  was  affected  first,  the 
water  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the 
wall,  combined  with  the  salts  in  the 
mortar,  and  consequently  the  whole 
wall  was  affected.  In  time  it  may  be 
the  whitewashing  of  the  walls  would 
cease  altogether.  If  the  efflorescence 
takes  place  prior  to  the  burning,  noth¬ 
ing  can  remedy  that.  If  it  takes  place 
during  the  burning,  then  it  should 
cease  in  time,  and  there  will  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  whitewash.  The  object  I  had  in 
asking  this  question  was  to  find  out  if 
it  was  feasible  for  the  common  build¬ 
ing  brick  manufacturer  to  use  carbon¬ 
ate  of  barytes,  adding  it  to  his  raw'  ma¬ 
terial  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  fin¬ 
ished  product.  Nothing  is  more  aggra¬ 
vating  to  a  brick  manufacturer  than  to 
see  his  brick  whitewashing,  especially 
if  the  brick  are  used  in  his  own  city. 
Is  the  game  worth  the  candle? 

President  Purington:  I  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be.  If  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  discussion,  the  Secretary  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  next  number. 

'  Secretary  Stoll:  The  next  on  the 
regular  programme  is  a  paper  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Eudaly,  who  has  written  me  that 
he  will  not  get  in  until  this  evening,  so 
we  will  pass  to  the  next,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Hempel,  of  Hastings,  Neb.  Mr.  Hempel 
writes  me  that  his  brother  fell  from  a 
scaffolding  and  broke  his  leg,  and  so 
Mr.  Hempel  had  to  remain  at  home,  but 
has  sent  his  paper  for  me  to  read. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


By  P.  Hempel,  Hastings,  Neb. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — I  have 
been  requested  by  your  secretary,  Mr.  G. 
C.  Stoll,  to  write  a  short  article  on  “Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns.”  As  he  has  visited  us  here 
at  Hastings  several  times  and  seen  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  section  with  them, 
he  is  perhaps  more  able  to  tell  this  body  of 
clayworkers  what  we  are  doing  in  Ne¬ 
braska  with  the  continuous  kilns  than  I 
can  in  a  brief  way.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  you  an  idea  what  the 
brickmakers  of  this  section  are  doing.  We 
have  long  since  cast  aside  the  idea  of 
burning  brick  the  old  way  in  an  endeavor 
to  heat  all  outdoors  trying  to  get  all  good, 
hard  brick. 

Every  brickmaker  knows  what  it  requires 
to  burn  brick  in  a  clamp  or  down-draft 
kiln.  Of  course,  the  down-draft  is  not  so 
bad  in  this  respect  as  the  clamp.  Yet  either 
of  these  kilns  take  too  much  fuel  to  burn 
brick  in  a  profitable  way  in  this  State, 
where  fuel  is  so  high,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  true  in  a  great  many  other  sections 
of  the  country.  We  have  a  number  of  these 
kilns  in  this  State  in  successful  operation, 
five  of  them  located  in  Hastings,  of  which 
I  am  particularly  speaking,  which  have  all 
been  built  in  the  last  eight  years  and  are 


giving  entire  satisfaction  when  in  the 
hands  of  competent  men.  It  is,  of  course, 
an  evident  fact  that  no  kiln  can  give  satis¬ 
faction,  no  matter  what  kind  or  how  well 
constructed,  unless  in  the  hands  of  com¬ 
petent  brickmakers  who  can  soon  learn 
to  handle  the  style  of  kiln  in  use  in  this 
section.  These  kilns  are  built  on  the  Hoff¬ 
man  style,  but  have  been  changed  con¬ 
siderable  from  the  original  style  from  time 
to  time,  until  now  we  have  a  very  good 
kiln. 

1  believe  that  the  continuous  kiln  has 
come  to  stay  and  that  great  improvements 
are  awaiting  its  future. 

My  experience  in  building  kilns  is  that 
the  continuous  will  outlast  any  other  style 
if  properly  constructed.  Heavy  walls  are 
especially  essential  to  sustain  the  great 
pressure  of  expansion  while  the  fire  is  pass- 
from  chamber  to  chamber.  They  should 
not  be  built  larger  than  twenty  thousand 
daily  capacity.  Built  this  size  they  will 
last  longer  and  give  better  satisfaction,  as 
the  Are  can  be  controlled  better  than  in  a 
much  larger  kiln.  In  building  these  kilns 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  the  flues 
of  proper  size,  so  as  to  be  able  to  control 
the  fire  at  all  times. 
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A  damper  should  be  placed  in  the  main 
flue  leading  to  the  stack.  This  damper 
needs  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  the  fire¬ 
man  and  much  depends  on  him  whether  he 
neglects  his  duty  to  regulate  the  draft, 
which  is  half  the  secret  in  burning  brick. 

Two  kilns  of  20,000  daily  capacity  can  be 
connected  to  one  stack,  the  stack  not  to  be 
less  than  105  feet  in  height.  Two  men  can 
handle  two  kilns  thus  connected,  one  for 
day  shift  and  one  at  night.  By  this  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  there  is  some  saving 
in  labor,  which  is  the  least  item  compared 
with  the  saving  in  fuel  over  other  kilns. 

It  takes  from  225  to  250  pounds  of  coal  per 
thousand  brick.  So  you  can  readily  figure 
what  it  will  cost  for  fuel,  knowing  the 
price  for  good  slack  or  steam  coal.  This 
coal,  of  course,  must  be  a  good  quality, 
that  does  not  coke  or  clinker  much,  because 
as  soon  as  your  coal  commences  to  coke 
you  will  undoubtedly  have  trouble  with  the 
fire,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  the  failures 
made  with  continuous  kilns  can  be  traced 
to  the  use  of  an  inferior  coal.  Use  good 
coal  and  put  your  brick  in  the  kiln  dry  and 
you  can  always  bet  on  good  brick  at  the 
least  minimum  cost  of  burning  known. 

I  believe  that  top  firing  is  the  most  eco¬ 


nomical  mode  of  firing,  as  far  as  saving  in 
fuel  is  concerned,  because  the  fuel  comes 
in  quicker  touch  with  the  ware  and  thereby 
less  cold  air  is  admitted  than  in  furnace 
firing,  and  consequently  less  coal  is  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work, 
which  it  would  otherwise  take  to  heat  the 
additional  amount  of  cold  air  admitted  by 
the  furnaces.  I  believe  that  furnace  firing 
requires  a  greater  amount  of  draft  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  fire  as  rapidly  as  the  top  firing, 
but  I  believe  that  some  improvements  will 
be  made  on  this  line  to  more  successfully 
burn  high-grade  facing  brick  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns,  and  that  the  present  objec¬ 
tionable  features  will  in  the  near  future  be 
obviated  in  regard  to  burning  of  facing 
brick. 

The  continuous  kiln  has  already  gained 
such  strong  footholts  in  this  country  that 
its  advancement  is  assured,  and  that  its 
merits  as  a  fuel  saver  and  money  maker 
will  be  sustained  by  every  brickmaker  who 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  investigate 
its  merits  to  his  own  satisfaction.  It  is 
true  that  some  failures  have  been  made  in 
building  continuous  kilns,  as  well  as  all 
other  kinds  of  kilns,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  kiln,  but  some  other  cause, 
principally  the  lack  of  knowledge  how  to 
operate  them  and  the  selection  of  improper 
fuel.  I  have  heard  brickmakers  say  if 
they  had  money  enough  to  build  one  of 
these  kilns  they  would  be  willing  to  quit 
the  business.  They  do  not  stop  to  figure 
that  they  are  burning  up  the  cost  of  a 
good  kiln  in  clouds  of  smoke  in  a  few  years 
and  at  the  same  time  do  not  add  to  the 
value  of  their  plant,  but  go  on  in  the  old 
way  instead  of  making  their  business  a 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  profitable  one. 

(Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Purington:  As  this  is 
something  that  is  going  to  help  solve 
the  coal  problem  in  the  future,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  discuss  it  pretty 
thoroughly.  I  am  going  to  call  on  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  using  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  for  some  time,  Mr.  F.  Tet- 
terington,  of  Carbon  Cliff. 

Mr.  F.  Tetterington :  We  have  a 
continuous  kiln  at  Carbon  Cliffs  that 
has  been  used  a  great  many  years.  It 
was  built  originally  to  burn  Rocking¬ 
ham  ware,  and  for  that  reason  the 
chambers  are  not  large  enough  to  be 
used  advantageously  for  burning  brick. 
It  is  a  Hoffman  kiln,  and  was  used  for 
burning  this  Rockingham  ware  until  it 
burned  up  all  the  money  the  institution 
had,  and  at  last  reports  they  were  still 
going  West  to  the  setting  sun.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  kiln  has  been 
changed  for  burning  drain  tile  and  fire 
brick.  We  changed  the  flues  a  little, 
so  as  to  give  a  better  draft.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  is  we  have  the  kiln  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  and  so  can  utilize  the  heat  on  a 
radiating  floor  to  dry  our  drain  tile  and 
brick.  The  kiln  is  expensive  to  set  and 
draw  the  ware,  but  it  is  economical  as 
to  fuel,  but  in  comparison  with  using 
common  down-draft  kilns,  we  can  see 
but  little  advantage.  The  chambers 
only  hold  7,000  brick  each.  We  have 
trouble  in  the  brick  sticking  around 
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the  tire  boxes,  and  sometimes  the  loss 
is  as  high  as  12  per  cent.,  while  the 
loss  in  the  brick  burned  in  our  down- 
draft  kiln  is  never  more  than  3  per 
cent.  We  make  soft-mud  fire  brick  on 
a  Potts  machine.  The  down-draft  kiln 
is  patented  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Plant,  our 
foreman,  and  we  find  we  can  burn  our 
ware  in  it  with  about  the  same  amount 
of  fuel.  It  is  a  square  kiln,  and  the 
amount  of  time  saved  by  the  firemen 
will  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  fuel.  Still,  I  am  of  the  be¬ 
lief  if  the  continuous  kiln  was  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  hold  20,000  brick  in 
each  chamber,  it  could  be  operated 
much  more  economically. 

Question:  Is  your  kiln  an  exclu¬ 
sively  top-firing  kiln? 

Mr.  Tetterington :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mamer:  I  have  noticed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  in  the  clay  journals  on 
continuous  kilns,  and  I  have  noticed 
that  some  have  tried  to  fire  them  with 
producer  gas.  Has  anyone  present  seen 
a  kiln  of  that  sort  in  operation.  It 
strikes  me  that  would  be  the  only  way 
to  fire  a  continuous  kiln. 

Mr.  Randall:  The  Harbison  &  Walk¬ 
er  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  continuous  kilns  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  they  make  and  burn  with 
producer  gas,  such  as  Mr.  Mamer  refers 
to.  I  remember  of  but  one  other  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  producer  gas — that  was  at 
a  point  in  Missouri,  and  it  proved  a 
failure.  But  Harbison  &  Walker  use 
the  continuous  kilns  with  producer  gas 
successfully.  It  is  an  expensive  plant  to 
build,  and  they  have  told  me  that  if 
they  had  it  to  do  over  again  they  doubt 
if  they  would  repeat  the  experiment.  It 
is  only  applicable,  I  think,  on  plants  like 
Harbison  &  Walker’s  that  run  continu¬ 
ously  the  year  through.  As  soon  as  you 
shut  down  a  producer  gas  plant,  you 
lose  all  the  advantages  you  had  gained 
while  running.  You  have  got  to  run 
continuously  all  the  year  through.  Har¬ 
bison  &  Walker  make  fire  brick  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  it  is  only  on  a  plant  of  this 
kind  that  producer  gas  can  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Anyone  going  to  Pittsburg 
can  visit  the  plant  of  Harbison  & 
Walker,  as  the  plant  is  always  open  to 
visitors. 

Secretary  Stoll:  There  are  several 
continuous  kilns  in  operation  in  the 
West.  The  Lower  Brick  Company,  at 
Sioux  City,  use  three  and  are  building 
the  fourth.  They  tell  me  they  can  burn 
their  brick  with  slack  coal,  which  costs 
them  $3  a  ton,  or  35  cents  a  thou¬ 
sand.  They  fire  entirely  from  the  top. 
Each  chamber  holds  20,000  brick.  They 
make  all  building  brick,  no  drain  tile 
or  pavers.  They  said  they  tried  it  on 
pavers,  but  the  heat  was  so  intense  the 
brick  stuck  together,  and  the  loss  was 
so  great  they  abandoned  the  idea.  At 


Beatrice  and  Carney,  Neb.,  they  use 
about  the  same  sort  of  a  kiln  burning 
building  brick  altogether.  Perhaps  Mr, 
Swift  can  tell  us  something  more  about 
continuous  kilns. 

Mr.  Swift:  I  am  experimenting  now 
with  continuous  kilns,  and  have  been 
for  the  last  few  years.  I  have  no  report 
to  make  as  yet,  but  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  more  about  it  next  year. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Heafer:  In  my  estimation, 
there  is  no  trouble  about  successful 
burning  in  the  continuous  kiln.  I  in¬ 
vestigated  the  continuous  kiln  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  found  one  of 
them  in  operation  at  Monmouth,  Ill.  So 
far  as  the  burning  of  the  ware  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  seemed  to  be  a  success,  as 
they  were  turning  out  a  good  product. 
I  think,  however,  that  while  it  would 
save  some  trouble  and  labor  during  the 
process  of  burning,  yet  there  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  impractability  connected  with  it 
with  reference  to  so  placing  and  con¬ 
structing  the  buildings  that  the  ware 
could  be  readily  conveyed  from  same 
and  placed  in  the  kiln  without  these 
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buildings  afterward  being  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  conveying  the  ware  from  the 
kiln,  as  would  be  necessary  when  stor¬ 
ing  the  goods  for  future  sales,  to  remove 
the  ware  from  the  kilns  to  some  point 
outside  of  the  buildings  for  storage. 
Therefore,  what  little  would  be  saved  in 
the  fuel  and  handling  during  the  mere 
process  of  burning  would  be  lost  ap¬ 
parently  in  the  impractical  workings  of 
the  setting  of  the  ware  in  the  kiln  and 
the  discharging  of  the  kilns  after  they 
were  burned. 

Mr.  Plumb:  How  many  chambersT do 
these  kilns  out  West  have.  The  original 
Hoffman  kiln  had  sixteen  chambers,  but 
other  kilns  have  a  different  number. 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  first  kiln  they 
put  up  at  Hastings  had  sixteen  cham¬ 
bers,  and  they  found  they  could  not  get 
in  enough  brick  through  it  to  keep  run¬ 
ning,  so  they  took  out  one  end  of  the 


kiln  and  added  another  sixteen  cham¬ 
bers,  and  draw  from  the  same  smoke 
stack,  so  they  now  have  thirty-two 
chambers. 

Mr.  Mamer:  Do  they  run  two  sets  of 
fires  in  that  kiln? 

Secretary  Stoll:  No,  sir.  One  set  of 
fires,  and  fire  from  the  top. 

Omer  Smith,  North  English,  la.:  We 
have  a  Dunn  continuous  kiln  of  twenty 
chambers,  built  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  Hoffman.  The  chambers  are  12x9x 
30  feet,  and  each  chamber  holds  30,000 
brick.  We  fire  from  the  top  and  get  a 
fairly  good  burn — about  98  per  cent,  of 
building  brick.  We  have  burned  fairly 
good  pavers,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
pavers  cannot  be  burned,  unless  the 
brick  shrink  so  you  thi-ow  the  fire  holes 
out  of  line.  We  have  burned  hollow 
building  brick  and  even  drain  tile.  We 
turn  a  chamber  every  day.  We  use  the 
best  lump  coal  we  can  get  and  grind  it 
on  a  dry  pan.  We  find  slack  is  not  good 
enough  fuel.  We  have  burned  each 
chamber  with  about  five  and  a  half  tons 
of  fuel.  We  set  our  brick  a  little  over 
8  feet  high. 

Mr.  Plumb:  In  burning  these  paving 
brick,  do  you  find  they  tip  over?  And, 
also,  what  does  your  coal  cost  you? 

Mr.  Smith:  Answering  the  first  ques¬ 
tion,  yes,  our  brick  do  tip  over.  Next, 
our  coal  averages  about  $1.50  a  ton. 
The  coal  is  right  on  the  ground,  so  we 
get  it  very  cheap.  It  costs  us  about 
$7.50  for  coal  for  each  chamber  of  30,000 
brick.  In  firing,  we  fire  about  every 
thirty  minutes  and  use  about  a  pint  to 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  fuel  each  time. 

Question:  How  long  does  it  take  to 
ourn  a  chamber? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  can  hardly  answer  that. 
We  turn  a  chamber  every  day.  Of 
course,  that  would  take  about  twenty- 
two  days  to  get  around.  Sometimes  we 
burn  a  chamber  quicker  than  at  other 
times. 

Mr.  Pratt:  I  would  like  to  take  a 
little  exception  to  what  Mr.  Stoll  said 
about  using  one  set  of  fires  at  the  Hast¬ 
ings  kiln.  When  I  was  there  they  were 
burning  two  fires.  This  was  after  they 
had  enlarged  the  kiln  by  adding  the 
extra  chambers. 

President  Purington:  I  saw  some  of 
the  finest  burns  I  have  ever  seen  any¬ 
where  at  the  plant  of  the  Eastern  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Company,  at.  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
several  years  ago,  in  the  Haigh  continu¬ 
ous  kiln.  The  brick  were  burned  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  firing  from  the  sides, 
a  little  or  no  fuel  being  put  in  from  the 
top.  One  thing  Mr.  Haigh  was  doing 
was  putting  a  coating  of  coal  dust  all 
over  the  bottom  of  his  kiln  before  he 
filled  his  kiln,  and  while  that  worked 
successfully  there,  I  tried  it,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  brick  were  charred  and 
spread  out  like  an  elephant’s  foot  on  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln,  so  we  gave  it  up. 
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Secretary  Stoll:  When  you  burned 
tile  in  your  kiln,  Mr.  Smith,  did  you  set 
any  brick  around  the  fire  holes? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  think  they  used  straight 
six-inch  tile. 

Secretary  Stoll:  A  great  many  have 
trouble  with  the  coal  clinkering  and 
sticking  to  the  tile  around  the  fire 
boxes. 

Mr.  Mamer:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Randall  for  some  information.  I  saw  in 
The  Clay-Worker  for  December  a  write¬ 
up  of  the  Fiske  plant  at  Boston.  In¬ 
stead  of  firing  among  the  brick,  they 
fire  to  one  side,  where  there  are  no 
brick,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Randall:  Yes.  The  kiln  in  use 
at  the  Fiskes’  new  plant  is  what  in  Eu 
rope  is  called  the  chamber  kiln.  The 
chambers  are  smaller  than  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  continuous  kiln.  Mr.  Fiske  has 
adapted  that  to  his  system,  which  is  an 
entire  innovation  in  brickmaking,  as  all 
of  you  know  who  have- looked  over  the 
illustrations  in  The  Clay-Worker.  His 
idea  is  to  handle  brick  in  bulk  instead 
of  a  brick  at  a  time.  The  mechanical 
feature  of  the  Fiske  plant  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  success.  The  burning  has  given 
them  some  little  trouble,  but  by  adopt¬ 
ing  methods  to  suit  his  kiln  it  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  top  of  the  kiln  is  lifted  off 
by  a  moving  crane.  The  kiln  cover  is  a 
steel  structure,  fireproof,  and  when 
they  get  ready  to  open  or  fill  a  kiln  the 
crane  is  run  over  the  kiln,  the  top  lifted 
and  carried  away.  The  carrier  is  run 
over  the  kiln  and  the  brick  are  picked 
up  and  carried  out  the  same  way  they 
were  put  in.  They  set  the  brick  in  four 
rows,  three  tiers  high,  making  18,000 
brick  to  the  chamber.  If  you  will  look 
at  these  illustrations,  you  will  see  they 
set  the  brick  one  side  of  the  kiln,  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  of  about  threp  feet  between 
the  brick  and  the  wall  of  the  kiln.  The 
fuel  is  dropped  into  an  opening  above 
this  space,  and  not  among  the  brick. 
The  fuel  goes  down  to  the  floor,  there  is 
nothing  to  interrupt  its  fall.  This  is  a 
new  system  in  this  country.  They  had 
to  change  it  somewhat  from  the  system 
used  in  Europe,  because  of  the  peculiar 
system,  or  removable  top.  Mr.  Fiske 
informs  me  that  their  burns  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  I  will  say  that  all  of 
you  who  go  to  the  National  Convention 
at  Boston  will  be  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  the  plant  at  Dover 
Point.  They  will  run  a  special  train 
out  to  the  plant,  so  that  all  can  see  the 
various  workings  of  the  system. 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  next  number 
on  the  programme  is 

Unloading  Brick  by  Mechanical  Con¬ 
veyor. 

President  Purington:  I  want  to  apol¬ 
ogize  to  the  secretary  because  he  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  text  in  the 
shape  of  this  pamphlet,  illustrating  the 
Barney  conveyor.  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  a  brick,  manufacturer  in  the 
room  who  has  not  received  one  of  these 

circulars,  sent  out  by  the  Jeffery  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  giving  a  much  more 
complete  description  of  the  conveyor 
than  I  possibly  can.  I  had  the  pleasure 
a  few  months  ago  of  visiting  the  plant 
of  the  Diamond  Brick  Company,  at  Kan¬ 


sas  City,  the  only  plant  I  know  of  where 
the  conveyor  is  in  operation,  and  I 
think  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  this 
association  who  would  go  through  this 
plant  who  would  not  come  away  en¬ 
thused  with  the  system.  I  suppose  you 
are  all  familiar  with  it.  One  thing  that 
struck  both  my  brother  and  myself  was 
that  the  yard  looked  just  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  brickyard  looks  on  Sunday.  There 
was  hardly  a  man  to  be  seen.  What 
mien  were  working  were  handling  the 
brick  in  the  kilns  or  on  the  cars.  There 
were  no  wheelbarrows,  and  the  grass 
was  growing  around  in  the  yard  where 
the  harrows  usually  tear  up  the  yard. 
The  track  or  stationery  part  of  the  con¬ 
trivance  is  a  3xV2  strap  iron  or  flat  iron. 
It  is  carried  in  all  directions  around  the 
yard,  running  as  a  permanent  fixture  up 
to  both  ends  of  their  kilns.  On  this  iron 
bar  or  track  runs  a  series  of  endless 
chains.  At  intervals  of  30  inches  is  a 
basket  which  holds  five  brick.  The  bas¬ 
kets  are  made  of  iron  bands  and  hang 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  in  which  the 
brick  are  placed  as  it  passes  the  men 
in  the  kilns.  The  first  thing  that  is 
done  by  the  men  when  they  wish  to  put 
the  conveyor  through  the  kiln  is  to  take 
out  the  brick  from  a  small  hole  at  one 
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end  of  the  kiln.  They  go  through  to  the 
center,  taking  the  brick  some  four  or 
five  deep  and  placing  them  on  either 
side,  leaving  a  tunnel  right  through  the 
kiln  from  end  to  end.  The  portable 
tracks  or  rails  are  then  taken  through 
the  kiln  and  attached  to  a  suspension  rod 
coming  down  through  the  manhole,  and 
also  by  a  telescopic  bar.  As  soon  as  the 
track  is  in  the  baskets  are  attached  and 
the  chain  connected  together.  Then  the 
power  is  turned  on,  and  the  men  put  the 
brick  in  the  baskets  and  they  are  car¬ 
ried  out  to  the  cars  or  to  the  yard.  It 
is  necessary  to  go  into  the  kiln  at  the 
top  where  the  greatest  heat  is,  but  they 
overcome  this  largely  by  introducing 
electric  fans.  Sometimes  they  have  as 
many  as  four  fans,  which  are  right  be¬ 
hind  the  man  who  opens  up  this  pas¬ 
sageway,  throwing  the  heat  in  front  of 
him.  We  have  been  figuring  for  some 
time  on  putting  in  this  system.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  meet  the  Jeffrey  man  on  my  re¬ 
turn  home,  and  go  over  the  matter  with 
him.  Our  kilns  are  very  close  together 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
tracks  around  the  ends  of  the  kilns. 
The  conveyor  is  only  three-horse-power, 
and  there  are  some  30,000  brick  on  the 
conveyor  at  one  time.  He  claims  that 
he  can  load  200,000  in  ten  hours  by  this 
conveyor.  It  is  not  only  a  labor  saver, 


but  it  saves  wheelbarrows,  it  saves 
tracks,  it  saves  salting  the  yard,  as  we 
do  this  kind  of  weather.  The  cars  can 
be  loaded  any  distance  from  the  yard; 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  con¬ 
veyor  travels  50  or  100  yards. 

Mr.  Plumb:  Do  they  load  the  brick 
into  box  cars? 

Mr.  Purington:  Now,  there  is  an  ob¬ 
jection.  In  our  case,  we  use  almost 
every  kind  of  a  car,  except  a  passenger 
coach.  Of  course,  the  baskets  can  be 
carried  past  the  door  of  the  car,  and  the 
men  can  carry  them  in.  This  conveyor 
travels  along  very  close  to  the  top  of 
the  cars,  and  by  a  neat  little  contrivance 
is  extended,  while  it  is  in  motion  if  nec¬ 
essary,  right  over  the  car.  He  did  it 
while  we  were  there.  Then,  when  the 
car  is  loaded,  the  carrier  is  pulled  back 
out  of  the  way  of  the  car.  The  speed 
of  the  baskets  is  quite  slow,  but  the  bas¬ 
kets  are  going  all  the  time.  Another 
feature  is,  the  brick  are  handled  better, 
and  there  is  less  danger  of  chipping 
than  in  any  other  method  I  have  ever 
seen.  Of  course,  they  begin  at  the  top 
of  the  kiln,  and  as  the  kiln  decreases  in 
size  and  height  they  have  to  have  an 
extra  man  to  toss  up  to  the  man  who 
puts  them  in  the  basket,  but  that  is  no 
more  than  we  have  to  do,  and  it  elimi¬ 
nates  the  entire  time  used  by  the  men 
in  passing  from  the  kiln  to  the  cars  or 
loading  place,  wherever  it  is. 

The  tracks  are  suspended  on  2x4’s, 
which  are  very  light,  and  by  disconnect¬ 
ing  the  chain  and  putting  in  curves 
which  are  made  of  this  3xV2  iron,  you 
can  change  the  location  of  the  tracks  at 
your  piling  ground,  or  anywhere  you 
wish.  Of  course,  this  thing  is  new,  but 
the  president  of  the  Diamond  Brick 
Company  told  me  that  they  never  made 
a  dollar  until  they  pur  this  conveyor  in. 

Mr.  Pike:  Two  hundred  thousand 
every  ten  hours  is  over  a  million  a 
week.  If  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City 
people,  and  the  Fiskes,  of  Boston,  keep 
on,  the  first  thing  you  know  we  poor 
fellows  will  be  out  of  a  job.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

President  Purington:  I  am  sorry  Mr. 
Barney  himself  is  not  here,  for  he  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  this  system,  as 
he  should  be,  for  it  is  his  own  idea,  and 
it  works  very  successfully. 

Secretary  Stoll:  You  cannot  use  this 
conveyor  in  round  kilns. 

President  Purington:  I  should  say 
not. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt:  Why  not? 

President  Purington:  You  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  crown  of 
your  kiln,  and  that  would  necessitate 
taking  the  track  down  too  low  in  your 
kiln. 

Secretary  Stoll:  This  really  com¬ 
pletes  the  programme  for  the  afternoon, 
but  as  we  are  to  have  Mr.  Eudaly’s 
paper  in  the  morning,  I  think,  if  Mr. 
Pike  is  willing,  we  had  better  have  his 
paper  now. 

Mr.  Pike:  Mr.  President  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Convention— I  see  my 
subject  on  the  programme  is  given  as 
“Road  and  Field  Drainage.”  I  under¬ 
stood  my  subject  was  “Field  Drainage,” 
and  so  have  said  nothing  at  all  about 
road  drainage.  I  also  want  to  say  this 
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paper  of  mine  is  a  mistake.  You  are  all 
supposed  to  know  all  about  drainage, 
but  possibly  what  I  may  have  to  say  will 
benefit  someone  else.  I  don’t  want  to 
say  we  are  smarter  than  these  other 
fellows,  but  I  am  inferring  it.  I  want  to 
say,  further,  that  I  was  assigned  this 
same  subject  last  year  and  had  to  go  to 
Florida  to  escape  it.  (Laughter.) 

TILE  DRAINAGE. 


E.  M.  Pike. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — To  be  as¬ 
signed  the  subject  of  drainage,  in  view  of 
writing  an  article  in  advocacy  of  its  ad¬ 
vancement,  would  seem  useless  in  this  day 
and  age.  while  its  benefits  are  so  patent  to 
those  who  know  of  it. 

But  we  have  those  who  do  not  know  of  it. 
We  have  those  who  ask  the  same  questions 
that  were  asked  thirty-five  years  ago,  such 
as  “How  does  the  water  get  into  the  tile?” 
“Does  the  water  go  through  the  tile  or  in 
at  the  joints?”  “Don’t  you  think  that  this 
tile  business  is  what  makes  drought,  by 
running  off  all  the  water?”  and  “How  do 
you  know  that  the  water  runs  through  the 
tile?”  and  such  like  questions,  so  full  of 
wisdom! 

Yes,  these  and  more  of  similar  kind  are 
propounded,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  in  In¬ 
diana,  where  good  Father  Billingsley  has 
taught  so  long  and  successfully  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  great 
transformation  scene  taking  place  since 
the  time  of  that  sturdy  old  Scotchman  who 
came  to  America  about  the  year  1825,  by 
name  of  John  Johnston,  who  said:  “Verily, 

I  believe  the  whole  airth  should  be 
drained.”  His  experiments  in  view  of  his 
skeptical  neighbors,  wbo  were  really  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  whether  Mr.  Johnston’s  mind  was 
properly  balanced  or  not.  But  it  was,  and 
he,  the  father  of  tile  drainage  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  “budded  better  than  he  knew,”  and  his 
children’s  children  now  rise  up  to  do  him 
honor. 

One  of  the  great  faults  of  us  Americans  - 
is  that  we  strew  our  flowers  on  the  graves 
of  our  beloved  in  profusion,  when  they 
should  be  scattered  down  life’s  pathway 
to  the  living  as  appreciative  tokens  of 
deeds  well  done. 

It  seems  that  we  must  follow  on  the  line 
of  the  old  Scotch  covenanter  and  teach 
“line  upon  line”  and  follow  precept  by  ex¬ 
ample. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  missionary 
work  to  be  done  in  the  advano^^'mt  -f  L" ' 
drainage.  Those  who  attend  these  conven¬ 
tions  and  hear  drainage  discussed  would 
consider  the  use  of  it  a  foregone  conclusion 
with  a  unanimous  affirmative  verdict  that 
all  should  have  it  and  further  education 
is  unnecessary. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand,  and  now  is, 
that  every  one.  and  more  especially  land 
owners  and  farmers,  should  know  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  underdrainage  from  the 
most  rudimentary  principle  to  its  higher 
knowledge  and  practice.  The  old  slip¬ 
shod  way  of  here  a  line  and  there  a  line 
to  drain  out  some  slough  or  pond,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  fall  or  size  of  tile  demanded,  should 
be  substituted  by  a  systematic  study  of 
the  formation  and  topography  of  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  drained.  Then  determine  from 
actual  calculation  the  number  of  lines,  the 
size  of  tile  required,  the  depth  of  tile,  the 
fall  of  those  lines  per  rod— all  this  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  rainfall  at  the 
place  laid. 


We  tilemakers  and  users  of  tile  think  we 
have  made  marvelous  strides,  and  so  we 
have,  but  allow  me  to  say  that  we  have 
only  made  a  fair  beginning.  The  corn  belt, 
which  extends  across  Illinois  from  In¬ 
diana  in  the  State  of  Iowa  is  a  small  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Conditions  which  must  be  met  here  in  tile 
drainage  are  much  different  in  other 
sections.  These  conditions  vary  according 
to  soil  and  climate,  which  are  too  numerous 
to  be  discussed  in  one  short  article. 

The  soil  of  northern  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  in  comparison  with  Florida  and 
Idaho,  all  of  which  the  writer  has  seen 
the  past  year,  need  entirely  different  treat¬ 
ment. 

Then  we  have  at  our  very  doors  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  marsh  lands  and  other  low  lands, 
millions  of  acres  not  surpassed  in  fertility 
even  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Here  is  a  problem  different  from  any 
mentioned.  I  laid  about  one-half  mile  of 
ten-inch  tile  nearly  four  feet  deep,  which 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
the  fourth  year  after  laying.  What  caused 
this?  Did  they  come  up  or  the  land  go 
down,  or  both?  If  the  land  settled,  why 
did  not  the  tile  settle  also?  These  were  the 
conditions  till  I  had  them  laid  another  four 
feet  deep,  and  am  now  awaiting  the  second 


upheaval,  but  do  not  think  it  ever  will 
come. 

There  are  very  rich  lands  which  I  have 
seen  this  year  that  are  lower  than  any 
possible  outlet  or  an  outlet  of  any  utility, 
at  the  time  an  outlet  is'  needed,  to  make  a 
crop.  The  Red  river  valley  of  the  North 
is  one  of  these  sections. 

These  are  problems  which  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  ad  libitum,  which  you  gentlemen 
of  this  and  similar  conventions,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  workers  of  the  craft,  these  people 
who  have  these  troubles  look  up  to  you  to 
solve. 

As  to  the  tile  coming  to  the  surface,  I 
am  sure  you  will  ask  about  this.  My  theory 
is  that  the  tile  do  not  come  up,  but  the 
marsh  lying  adjacent  to  this  line  of  tile 
went  down.  Then  another  question:  Why 
did  not  the  tile  go  down  also,  or  at  least 
stay  down  where  they  were  laid? 

Marsh  land  is  naturally  wet  and  spongy. 
The  water  centering  itself  on  .these  larger 
tile,  coming  from  branches  and  springs 
above,  serves  to  keep  this  line  of  marsh 
through  which  this  tile  runs  constantly 
saturated  with  water,  therefore  keeping  it 
in  its  original  wildness. 


This  soil,  being  from  four  to  six  feet 
deep,  of  vegetable  origin  and  constantly  fed 
by  moisture,  this  fungus  growth  is  kept 
green,  therefore  maintaining  and  preserv¬ 
ing  its  original  nature  and  elevation,  while 
the  same  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
also  tiled,  in  this  same  period  of  time  set¬ 
tled  about  two  feet. 

It  may  be  possible  that  this  line  of  humus 
growth,  saturated  with  water,  has  frozen 
during  the  winter,  and  the  frost  has  had 
something  to  do  toward  bringing  the  tile 
to  the  surface,  but  they  laid  on  the  same 
plain  as  when  laid  in  the  ditch,  with  little 
damage  done  them  from  any  cause. 

My  experience  in  marsh  tiling  is  that  the 
tile  should  be  laid  deeper,  with  the  lines 
farther  apart  than  ordinary  upland  or 
prairie  soil,  for  marsh  land  is  not  so  com¬ 
pact,  with  a  trace  of  sand  in  it,  which 
makes  it  more  porous. 

We,  as  a  rule,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  consider  depth  and  course  of  tile 
toward  outlet.  There  is  much  better  result, 
at  comparative  less  expense,  in  laying 
larger  tile  deeper,  with  the  lines  farther 
apart,  rather  than  more  shallow  laying, 
with  smaller  tile  closer  together. 

This  rule  applies  to  marsh  drainage  in 
particular.  It  is  not  only  more  economical 
in  tile  laying,  but  deeper  tiling  makes  the 
water  level  lower;  consequently  the  roots 
of  vegetation  penetrate  deeper  into  a 
warmer  soil,  not  only  this  by  virtue  of 
greater  depth  of  soil  warmed,  but  by  ab¬ 
sence  of  cold  water  and  the  presence  of 
sunshine,  crops  on  this  kind  of  soil  are  less 
liable  to  frost  at  both  ends  of  the  season. 

The  metamorphose  from  the  open  ditch 
to  ditch  filled  with  stones,  logs  or  brush 
and  covered  with  earth,  then  later  the 
horseshoe  tile,  with  or  without  bottom,  and, 
lastly,  the  round  tile,  which,  so  far  as 
known,  is  the  climax  of  drainage. 

To  those  who  know,  the  use  of  tile  drain¬ 
age  is  not  disputed  from  an  economical 
point  of  view.  We  have  learned  that  tile 
not  only  takes  the  water  away,  but  benefits 
the  soil  in  times  of  drought.  Its  benefits 
are  many.  It  lengthens  the  season  at  both 
ends  and  strengthens  it  all  the  way 
through.  The  seed  is  planted  earlier  in 
springtime,  germinates  quicker,  grows 
faster  during  summer  and  the  crop  matures 
sooner  in  autumn  and  is  of  better  quality. 

A  season  ushered  in  amid  the  cold,  wet 
days  of  May  and  closed  by  the  early  frosts 
of  September  is  too  short  for  successful 
farming.  The  drainage  of  the  soil  obviates 
this  in  great  measure.  It  warms  it,  makes 
it  more  mellow  and  porous  and  open  to 
circulation,  which  causes  it  to  thaw  out 
more  quickly  in  the  spring. 

We  who  have  lived  in  colder  climates 
have  noticed  that  the  roads  over  culverts 
and  the  banks  of  ravines  and  hillsides 
were  the  first  to  get  bare  in  spring,  show¬ 
ing  drainage  warms  the  soil,  or  the  snow 
on  these  places  would  disappear  no  faster 
than  at  other  points.  Actual  experiment 
has  shown  that  drained  soil  is  about  10 
degrees  warmer  eight  inches  from  the  sur¬ 
face  than  undrained  soil  at  the  same  depth. 
Heat  is  necessary  to  the  germination  of 
seed  and  growth  of  plant  life,  whether  the 
tiny  flower  of  the  hothouse,  the  field  of 
corn  or  the  mighty  forest. 

The  seed  that  will  thrive  in  drained  soil 
will  decay  in  cold,  damp  soil,  and  many 
times  a  poor  stand  of  corn  is  blamed  to  the 
seed,  when  the  real  blame  should  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  absence  of  tile  drainage.  A 
few  degrees  of  heat  betters  the  condition 
of  seed  into  life  and  growth,  and  plant  life 
is  hastened  on  by  the  same  helping  cause. 
Actual  experience  has  shown  us  that  tile 


drainage  is  beneficial  in  times  of  drought. 
When  tile  are  first  laid  the  soil  is  in  its 
normal  condition,  but  in  time  the  rain¬ 
fall  percolates  through  the  earth  to  the 
tile,  creating  countless  pores.  In  dry- 
weather  these  same  pores  made  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  water  become,  as  we  might  say, 
breathing  holes,  connecting  the  outlet  of 
the  tile  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  openings  create  a  draft  through  the 
tile,  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  higher 
than  the  outlet  of  the  tile,  and  the  results 
are  that  the  draft  brings  the  night  air, 
moisture-laden,  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
which  is  cooler,  which  absorbs  the  damp¬ 
ness. 

The  earth  virtually  breathes  —  exhales 
water  in  times  of  flood  and  inhales  mois¬ 
ture-laden  air  in  times  of  drought,  show¬ 
ing  tile  drainage  is  a  safeguard  in  either 
extreme  conditions  of  climate. 

“White  man  brings  rain,”  says  the  In¬ 
dian.  He  brings  it  by  tilling  the  soil  and 
covering  it  with  verdure,  but  this  same 
white  man,  if  he  is  wise  enough,  knows 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus. 

It  is  difficult  to  change  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  true,  but  they  can  and  are  being 
modified  to  the  use  of  man  in  many  ways, 
some  of  them  to  his  disadvantage.  The 
denuding  of  the  great  forests  of  timber 
has  a  detrimental  climatic  influence.  Where 
formerly  they  conserved  the  snows  and 
rainfall,  the  absence  of  them  is  conducive 
to  floods. 

Some  years  ago  the  “hue  and  cry”  was 
that  we  tilemakers  were  ruining  the  coun¬ 
try  by  draining  the  water  away  and  de¬ 
stroying  evaporation,  and,  strange  to  say, 
this  had  the  indorsement  of  some  of  our 
college  professors  and  others.  Also  that 
tile  drainage  was  conducive  to  floods,  but 
experience  shows  just  the  reverse. 

Tile  drainage  conserves  the  water  and 
reduces  the  water  level,  stores  the  water  in 
the  earth,  prevents  surface  washing  and 
too  rapid  evaporation,  and  makes  the  soil 
spongy  and  arable. 

If  we  will  look  back  we  will  know  of 
greater  droughts  than  in  later  years  with 
this  vast  network  of  tiling.  There  are 
other  points,  aside  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view.  With  all  this  drainage  no 
one  can  imagine  its  sanitary  benefits.  In 
former  years  fever  and  ague,  or  what  was 
known  as  the  “shakes,”  was  common,  but 
tile  drainage  has  transformed  miasmatic 
ponds  and  sloughs,  the  home  of  the  green- 
heads  and  mosquito,  into  veritable  gar¬ 
dens.  The  frogs  and  the  mosquitoes,  with 
their  soothing  lullaby  songs,  too,  have 
gone,  but  the  “shakes  have  left  their 
footprints  on  the  brows  of  many  hairless- 
headed  men,  of  which  we  see  specimens  all 
about  us. 

The  advantages  of  tile  are  manifest  on 
every  hand — millions  of  capital  invested 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  mechan¬ 
ics  employed  in  their  manufacture,  and 
the  machinery  that  produces  them.  It  has 
stimulated  all  branches  of  industry.  It 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  raising  the 
price  of  land  from  a  nominal  sum  to  a 
possible  $175-an-acre  mark.  From  Mother 
Earth  is  our  sustenance;  with  that  sus¬ 
tenance  more  than  trebled,  is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  hundreds  of  towns,  with  all  their 
manufacturing,  mining  and  local  trade  In¬ 
terests,  have  been  given  a  new  impetus? 

The  soil  is  the  foundation  of  all  man’s 
enterprises,  and  when  that  foundation  is 
raised  from  any  cause,  whatever  rests  on 
it  is  correspondingly  elevated.  No  time 
in  the  past  has  the  prospect  looked  so 
bright  for  the  farmer  and  those  dependent 


upon  him  as  now,  whether  he  works  with 
brain  or  brawn. 

This  great  system  of  drainage  begun, 
which  must  radiate  to  many  other  States, 
is  creating  wealth  by  the  millions,  which 
will  be  in  great  measure  spent  in  beauti¬ 
fying  homes,  schools  and  churches  for  the 
people.  Our  country  is  fast  becoming  more 
favorable  for  human  existence  by  reason 
of  its  sanitary  improvements,  as  has  been 
suggested.  We  have  tried  to  show  with¬ 
out  theory  or  scientific  pretense  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  tile  drainage,  and  it  is  prac¬ 
tical,  for  it  has  and  does  give  results. 

There  are  yet  many  of  our  farmers  who 
need  tile  drainage  badly  who  seek  gold  in 
other  directions.  They  seek  it,  many  find 
it,  in  the  shape  of  greenbacks  and  other 
securities.  They  deposit  them,  perhaps,  in 
banks  that  may  break  or  loan  to  parties 
who  are  irresponsible,  or  perchance  deposit 
in  an  old  stove,  to  be  fired  up  at  an  in¬ 
opportune  time,  to  send  the  whole  thing 
up  in  smoke.  In  lieu  of  this  we  commend 
a  part,  at  least,  be  expended  in  tile  drain¬ 
age,  and  the  results  will  be  beneficial,  the 
interest  on  the  investment  will  be  com¬ 
pounded  and  you  will  cut  your  own  cou¬ 
pons.  You  will  need  no  attorney  or  sheriff 
to  aid  you  in  its  collection.  The  investment 
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recognizes  no  bulls  or  bears  or  political 
changes  to  make  hard  times.  They  are  on 
duty  all  the  time  and  pay  promptly  and 
surely  in  more  bountiful  harvests. 

Emerson  says:  “Tiles  are  political  econ¬ 
omists,  so  many  young  Americans  an¬ 
nouncing  a  better  era  and  a  day  of  fat 
things.”  Older  Americans,  particularly 
tile  users,  are  also  announcing  a  better 
era  and  a  day  of  fat  things,  and  the  more 
tile  they  use  the  more  fat  things  they  will 
have. 

In  conclusion,  and  referring  to  our  first 
premise,  in  our  opinion  tile  drainage  has 
only  a  fair  start  to  what  it  yet  will  be. 

(Applause.) 

General  Discussion, 

President  Purington ;  Mr.  Pike  speaks 
of  the  tile  coming  up.  Singular  things 
happen  in  this  State  of  Illinois.  Oft- 
times  six  inches  of  concrete  are  put 
down  for  a  concrete  pavement,  but 
when  we  dig  it  up  there  is  only  one.  I 
want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Pike,  if  you  had 
an  inspector  to  watch  those  tile ! 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Joannis:  I  think  the  thing  that 


interested  us  most  in  this  paper  of  Mr. 
Pike’s  was  the  tile  coming  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Mr.  Pike  was  seeking  an  explana¬ 
tion.  I  can  offer  four  reasons;  First, 
the  quantity  of  gas  which  exudes  from 
the  water  would  cause  the  tile  to  rise. 
Second,  the  centrifugal  action  of  the 
earth  tends  to  throw  the  tile  by  virtue 
of  their  weight  out  toward  the  surface. 
Third,  the  mission  of  the  tile  was  to 
draw  the  water  to  itself,  the  tile  floated 
to  the  surface  on  the  water  which  it  had 
attracted.  Fourth,  it  has  been  com¬ 
puted  that  the  average  earth  worm 
passes  through  its  body  during  the 
course  of  the  year  ten  tons  of  earth,  and 
that  which  it  does  not  appropriate  for 
its  own  nourishment  it  deposits  on  the 
ground,  and  the  constant  action  of  the 
earth  worm,  which  was  attracted  by  the 
moisture  of  the  tile,  would  tend  to  de¬ 
posit  these  ten  tons  underneath  the  tile 
and  raise  it  to  the  surface  in  the  course 
of  time. 

Mr.  Randall:  I  want  to  supplement 
Mr.  Joannis’s  answer  with  another  rea¬ 
son,  which  is  simple  and  covers  the 
ground.  “You  can’t  keep  a  good  thing 
down.”  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Pike:  I  am  glad  to  get  these 
pointers.  Next  year  we  will  have  a 
paper  on  this  subject  and  Mr.  Joannis 
can  write  it.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Barr:  There  is  still  another  rea¬ 
son.  That  earth  of  Mr.  Pike’s  is  so  rich 
it  will  raise  anything.  (Laughter.) 

President  Purington :  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  adjourn  now  until 
morning,  and  visit  with  each  other  until 
time  for  the  banquet.  I  would  urge  you 
to  be  prompt  in  gathering  to-morrow 
morning,  as  we  will  have  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  accomplish,  and  we  do  not  want 
our  sessions  to  drag. 

Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  President,  before 
we  adjourn  I  have  a  communication  I 
would  like  to  read.  It  is  from  an  ab¬ 
sentee,  from  whom  the  older  members 
will  be  very  glad  to  hear.  Mr.  Loy  is 
the  officially  chosen  poet  laureate  of 
this  association,  and  our  sessions  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  contribution 
from  his  pen. 

THE  EFFICACY  OF  PRAYER. 


Dear  Randall: 

A  line  or  two,  friend  Randall, 

May  not  be  out  of  place, 

Since  at  this  year’s  convention 
You  will  not  see  my  face. 

I  had  prayed  for  rain,  abundance. 

So  farmers  tile  might  lay. 

Good  Lord,  I  overdone  it— 
tie  oversoaked  my  clay. 

A  cloud  broke  in  the  valley— 

It  was  a  waterspout; 

Because  I  didn’t  have  a  dam 
Was  simply  drowned  out. 

’Twas  then  I  prayed  for  sunshine, 
And  thus  my  pleadings  ran: 

“You’ve  got  my  shale  so  water-soaked 
It  won’t  go  through  the  pan. 

“The  earth  is  full  of  water,  Sir, 
Please  stop  the  rain  a  while. 

The  farmer  cannot  dig  a  ditch 
And  I  can’t  burn  his  tile. 

I  beg  to  see  a  drouth  again; 

Say,  Mister,  that’s  no  joke. 

Would  like  to  burn  this  kiln  of  tile. 
Am  tired  of  water-smoke.” 

The  story  you  have  often  heard 
Just  now  gives  me  a  pain. 
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’Twas  said,  you  know,  the  use  of  tile 
Would  keep  away  the  rain. 

But  it  rained  and  kept  on  raining 
Till  about  a  month  ago; 

Then  the  wind  simply  shifted 
And  it  began  to  snow. 

I  care  not  for  a  blizzard, 

So  I  started  up  my  mill. 

Can  you  think  it— silver  dollars 
Soon  came  rolling  up  the  hill? 

To  prove  part  of  the  story 
I  am  telling  to  be  true 

Inclosed  please  find  a  sample, 

The  dollar  I.  O.  U. 

To  all  old  friends  remember  me; 
They’ll  not  forget  this  boy, 

Although  they  mix  with  other  bricks, 
All  made  without 

Wataga,  Ill.  — D.  O.  LOY. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned 
until  Wednesday. 


Second  Session. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Jan.  7,  1902. 

President  Purington:  Gentlemen,  you 
will  come  to  order,  and  the  secretary 
will  announce  the  first  number  on  the 
programme. 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  first  thing  this 
morning  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Eudaly, 
of  Springfield. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Eudaly:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen — It  has  been  said  by  some¬ 
one  that  the  brain  of  a  man  is  his  soul. 
If  this  be  true,  which  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  souls 
of  some  men  are  very  small,  so  much 
so  that  the  soul  of  the  man  who  put  me 
on  the  programme  for  this  paper  is  so 
small  that  you  could  put  twenty  of  them 
in  the  skull  of  a  man  and  there  would 
still  be  more  room  than  for  two  frogs 
in  Lake  Superior.  (Laughter.)  For  I 
am  not  a  public  speaker.  I  don’t  like  to 
make  speeches.  I  have  always  left  that 
for  my  brother  to  do.  I  want  to  say 
just  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  this 
paper  before  I  begin,  so  you  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Mr.  Stoll  has  promised 
me  that  if  I  would  write  this  paper,  he 
positively  never  would  call  on  me  again, 
and  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
after  hearing  this  paper  he  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  and  will  not  bother  me 
any  more.  In  writing  this  paper  I 
thought  I  would  not  be  at  this  conven¬ 
tion,  and  I  wrote  a  paper  on  another 
subject,  and  I  took  enough  time  to  get 
up  a  paper  which  I  thought  would  be 
agreeable.  After  I  had  it  done,  how¬ 
ever,  the  secretary  notified  me  that  my 
subject  was  changed,  and  I  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  talk  a  little  on  dryers.  At  11 
o’clock  yesterday  the  president  of  our 
company  notified  me  that  I  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  at  this  convention.  I  went 
home,  ate  my  dinner,  changed  my 
clothes  and  wrote  this  paper,  and  got 
back  to  the  office  at  2  o’clock.  I  see 
there  is  another  paper  on  practically 
the  same  subject  and  it  covers  the  same 
ground,  but  in  order  to  give  you  a  fair 
idea  of  the  various  dryers  and  their 
operations,  I  have  had  to  touch  on  the 
other  paper.  Consequently,  I  have  just 
given  a  few  things,  as  I  have  seen  them 
on  our  own  yard. 

RESPECTIVE  COST  OF  DRYING  WARE 

WITH  STEAM,  DIRECT  HEAT  AND 
WASTE  HEAT. 


By  H.  A.  Eudaly,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  —  I  have 
been  called  on  at  various  occasions  to  write 
a  paper  for  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have 
always  been  able  to  find  some  apparently 


plausible  way  out,  but,  owing  to  the  per¬ 
sistency  of  your  worthy  secretary,  Mr. 
Stoll,  I  have  at  this  time  been  pressed  into 
service.  Two  years  ago,  some  of  you  will 
remember,  no  doubt,  I  was  called  upon  for 
a  paper  upon  the  subject,  “As  to  the  Best 
Way  to  Handle  Labor.”  Well,  at  that  time 
1  was  able  to  shift  the  load  to  my  brother’s 
shoulders.  After  doing  so^however,  I  found 
that  Dr.  Converse  was  only  too  glad  to  help 
me  out,  and  now,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  I  will  only  be  too  glad  to  find  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  will  volunteer 
their  services.  The  subject,  “Respective 
Cost  of  Drying  Brick  with  Steam,  Direct 
Heat  and  Waste  Heat,”  is  a  subject  which 
I  have  given  considerable  thought  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  one  which  I  could, 
in  a  few  words,  give  the  conclusion  reached 
by  me  in  drying  the  material  which  I  have 
to  deal  with  at  our  place.  I  will  first  give 
(necessary  to  you)  a  slight  description  of 
the  clay,  that  you  may  know  just  what  we 
have  to  contend  with.  This  material  is  a 
very  strong  shale,  covered  by  a  layer  of 
yellow  clay,  varying  from  four  to  ten  feet 
in  thickness.  The  bank  of  shale  worked 
in  connection  with  this  clay  averages  about 
forty  feet,  thus  giving  us  a  bank  of  shale 
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and  clay  of  about  fifty  feet.  Now,  I  find 
the  main  feature  in  drying  this  clay  is 
plenty  of  heat  and  circulation,  mattering 
very  little  as  to  how  it  is  applied,  just  so 
it  is  in  abundance.  In  reference  to  dry¬ 
ing  our  material  with  direct  heat,  steam 
heat  and  waste  heat  will  be  as  far  as  I 
will  venture  at  this  time.  We  have  tried 
all  three  methods  and  kept  a  tabulated 
account  as  to  the  expense  of  each  system. 
We  have  two  yards,  and  for  convenience 
I  will  designate  them  as  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Ten  years  ago,  at  our  No.  2  yard,  we 
had  a  steam  dryer,  know  as  the  Ironclad,  in 
use,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick,  and 
supposed  to  dry  25,000  brick  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  dimensions  daily:  2%x4t£x9  inches.  As 
to  the  exact  cost  of  this  dryer  per  thou¬ 
sand  I  am  unable  to  say,  except  as  I  have 
been  informed  —  40  cents.  Three  years 
ago  the  company  tore  out  the  Ironclad 
and  replaced  the  same  with  what  is  known 
as  the  Crumlic  direct-heat  dryer.  This 
dryer  I  operated  for  about  three  months. 
It  had  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  and  a 
supposed  drying  capacity  of  25,000  per  day. 
I  have  succeeded  in  drying  25,000  brick  per 
day  in  this  dryer,  but  it  took  considerable 
effort  and  coal.  We  usually  burned  eight 


to  ten  tons  of  coal  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  in  return  never  got  more  than  25,000 
dry  brick. 

Now,  take  the  cost  of  eight  tons  of  coal; 
to  this  add  the  expense  of  two  men  for 
one  day,  divide  the  sum  by  25  and  you 
will  have  the  cost  per  thousand.  Almost 
two  years  ago  we  tore  out  the  Crumlic 
dryer  and  replaced  it  with  the  waste-heat 
system,  using  one  large  driving  fan  and  one 
small  suction  fan.  The  capacity  of  this 
dryer  is  80,000,  and  we  experience  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  getting  out  50,000  (and  even  more  lr 
desired)  dry  brick  each  twenty-four  hours, 
at  a.  cost  of  not  more  than  7  to  10  cents 
per  thousand.  I  will  say  by  way  of  com¬ 
ment  that  this  dryer  is  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

At  our  No.  1  yard  we  have  a  steam  dryer, 
something  on  the  plan  of  a  Frey-Scheckler 
steam  dryer.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
this  process  of  drying  costs  us  approxi¬ 
mately  35  cents  per  thousand,  not  taking 
into  account  keeping  the  same  in  repair. 
I  think,  in  conclusion.  I  am  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  water-heat  system  is  from  50 
to  80  per  cent,  cheaper  than  either  the 
steam  or  direct  system,  not  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  re- 

General  Discussion. 

Mr.  Mamer:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Eudaly  if  he  takes  the  waste  heat  from 
his  kilns  by  underground  flues  or  over¬ 
head  pipes? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  We  use  the  underground 
system,  and  there  are  a  number  of  good 
reasons  why  I  think  the  underground 
system  is  preferable  to  the  overhead 
system.  There  is,  especially  in  our  fuel, 
a  certain  gas  or  compound,  or  some¬ 
thing  that  comes  off  the  waste  heat 
from  the  kiln,  that  is  exceedingly  hard 
on  iron  or  material  of  any  kind.  I  have 
never  had  it  analyzed.  I  don’t  know 
what  it  is,  but  I  know  in  the  space  of 
twelve  months  it  will  eat  the  fans  out  of 
a  blower.  It  is  also  exceedingly  hard  on 
cars  which  we  use  in  the  dryers.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  hard  on  the  pipes 
in  our  overhead  system,  and  you  would 
lose  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  put¬ 
ting  in  new  pipes.  In  the  underground 
system  you  have  no  loss  by  radiation.  I 
asked  a  man  a  question  once,  “How 
much  heat  do  you  use  to  dry  your 
brick?”  and  he  said,  “All  I  can  get.”  I 
find  that  I  do  not  need  that  much,  for  I 
would  burn  my  cars  up,  especially  if 
they  have  wooden  decks.  We  have  no 
trouble  in  using  the  heat  from  a  kiln 
that  will  hold  30,000  brick  to  dry  nicely 
80,000.  We  take  the  heat  through  a  tun¬ 
nel  18x30  inches.  You  take  an  ordinary 
square  down-draft  kiln  of  ^120, 000  to 
150,000  brick  capacity  and  you  will  be 
surprised  how  long  the  heat  in  that  kiln 
will  last  when  properly  taken  from  the 
kiln.  I  like  the  overhead  system  for  the 
one  fact  that  you  take  the  heat  from 
the  crown  of  the  kiln,  where  it  naturally 
accumulates.  I  obviated  this  difficulty 
by  putting  the  pipe  in  the  top  of  the 
door  and  connecting  it  with  the  bottom 
of  the  tunnel.  I  take  the  heat  from  the 
top  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
attach  this  pipe  and  take  it  from  both 
top  and  bottom. 

Mr.  Plumb:  How  about  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance,  life  of  cars,  etc.? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  It  is  my  honest  opinion 
— you  will  remember,  now,  I  am  only 
speaking  about  our  own  yard;  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  other  places — that 
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the  life  of  a  car  would  be  shortened  any¬ 
where  from  three  to- five  years. 

President  Purington:  Do  you  take  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  waste  heat  from 
your  dryer?  Do  you  take  the  heat  while 
you  are  burning? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  No,  not  a  particle.  That 
may  be  a  question  which  somebody  will 
raise;  they  may  think  probably  that  1 
am  misleading,  but  we  do  not  take  one 
particle  of  the  heat  from  the  kilns  while 
burning.  We  did  the  first  three  months, 
for  the  simple  fact  that  I  could  not  help 
it.  I  had  not  found  a  way  out  of  it. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  heat  that 
would  pass  the  dampers  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do.  The  sucton  from  the  fan  was 
so  strong  it  would  pull  the  heat  out.  I 
built  up  a  solid  wall  between  the  con¬ 
necting  or  center  tunnel,  from  the  kiln 
to  the  dryer,  and  if  the  heat  comes  from 
the  kiln  out  into  this  little  opening  and 
rises  over  the  projecting  wall  and  down 
into  the  tunnel.  On  top  of  that,  when  I 
attach  the  kiln  to  the  dryer,  I  take  a 
sheet-iron  box,  made  large  enough  to 
cover  these  two  openings,  the  one  into 
the  tunnel  and  the  other  into  the  kiln, 
and  set  it  down  over  the  opening,  and 
that  lets  the  heat  come  out  of  the  kiln 
and  down  into  the  tunnel.  When  we  are 
burning  we  take  away  that  box  and 
close  up  the  dampers  and  daub  them  up 
tight,  and  that  shuts  off  the  connection 
entirely. 

Mr.  Pike:  Does  the  gas  which  comes 
from  the  coal  affect  the  iron  part  of  the 
cars? 


Mr.  Eudaly:  When  we  shut  down  our 
plant  last  winter  for  about  two  months 
we  went  into  it  to  overhaul  the  fans  and 
put  things  in  good  order  generally.  On 
top  of  the  wings  of  these  fans  there  was 
a  sediment  deposited  which  must  have 
been  eight  inches  thick.  It  looked  a 
little  like  potash.  It  had  a  bitter  taste 
like  potash.  If  any  of  you  have  ever 
been  in  the  gas  belt  you  will  know  what 
I  mean  when  I  tell  you  that  the  same 
substance  which  collects  on  the  stove¬ 
pipes  or  chimneys  of  an  ordinary  house 
collected  on  the  pipe,  and  I  know  it  eats 
up  the  iron. 

Mr.  Mamer:  How  long  after  you  quit 
firing  do  you  commence  to  use  the  heat? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  it  is  best  to  let 
the  kilns  stay  closed  up  tight  from  six  to 
eight  hours.  Sometimes  we  have  to  take 
it  within  an  hour.  I  think  it  is  better 
for  the  kiln.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  the  system  is  a  benefit 
to  the  brick.  Our  brick  have  a  more 
metallic  ring;  they  do  not  have  that 
dead  sound  that  they  had  when  they 
cooled  off  in  the  old  way.  My  objection 
to  the  waste  heat  system  before  I  put  it 
in  was  that  it  would  cause  the  brick  to 
check,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Mamer:  Do  you  think  it  makes 
any  difference  in  regard  to  the  brick 
about  taking  part  of  the  waste  heat  the 
way  you  do?  Would  it  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  if  you  drew  the  heat  altogether 
from  the  bottom? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  not.  I  never 
could  detect  any  difference.  I  do  not 


think  when  you  draw  from  the  bottom 
for  the  first  six,  eight  or  ten  hours  it 
does  make  a  difference  in  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln.  It  has  a  tendency  to  harden. 

Mr.  Joannis:  In  one  of  your  side  re¬ 
marks,  while  reading  your  paper,  you 
gave  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  drying 
by  the  various  methods.  You  spoke  of 
drying  your  brick  with  direct  heat  for 
35c.  Did  you  mean  35c  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  say 
exactly  how  much.  I  said,  you  add  the 
price  of  eight  tons  of  coal  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  two  laborers  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of 
brick,  and  you  would  have  the  cost,  and 
I  think  it  costs  for  burning  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  80c.  The  waste  heat  system 
means  simply  this.  You  have  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  your  fireman  at  your  boilers, 
anyway,  whether  you  have  the  waste 
heat  dryer  or  not.  We  have  run  our 
plant  a  number  of  days  without  using 
the  waste  heat  system,  without  using 
the  engines  to  run  the  fan  for  the  dryer, 
and  knowing  exactly  how  much  fuel  it 
takes  to  run  our  boilers  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  brick,  without  having  the  appliance 
attached.  Then,  when  we  attach  the 
appliance  we  know  how  much  fuel  it 
takes  in  addition,  and  this  is  the  cost  of 
our  drying  our  brick  with  the  waste 
heat,  and  I  think  we  make  it  large 
enough  when  we  say  5  or  6  cents  per 
thousand. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  approximate 
cost  of  installing  the  waste  heat  dryer 
in  comparison  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  the  price  of  installing 
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GROUND  PLAN  OP  THE  SANGAMO  BRICK  CO.’S  WASTE  HEAT  DRYER,  BUILT 


No.  1— Fan  house,  with  main  driving  fan. 
No.  2— Tunnel  leading  from  fan  to  dryer. 
No.  3— Tunnel  leading  from  kilns  1,  2  and 
3  to  fans. 

No.  4— Tunnel  leading  from  kilns  5,  6  and 
7  to  fan. 

No.  5 — Transfer  track  in  front  of  kiln. 
No.  6 — Return  track  to  machine  for  emp¬ 
ties. 


No.  7— Turntable. 

No.  8— Exhaust  fan  and  stack. 

No.  9— Cross  tunnel  at  receiving  end  of 
dryer. 

No.  10— Main  building. 

No.  11— Brick  machine. 

No.  12— Off-bearing  belt. 

No.  13— Transfer  track  at  end  of  dryer. 


UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  H.  A.  EUDALY. 

No.  14— Emergency  furnace  to  be  used  at 
times  when  there  are  no  cooling 
kilns. 

No.  15 — Center  flue  of  kiln  from  which 
waste  heat  is  drawn. 

No.  16— Cross  section  at  Point  A,  showing 
division  walls. 

No.  17— Loading  switch  at  delivery  end  of 

kiln. 
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the  waste  heat  dryer  and  the  steam 
heat.  We  started  to  build  a  fireproof 
dryer  at  the  beginning,  and  thought  we 
had.  With  all  due  deference  to  Mr, 
Purington,  I  want  to  say  he  knocked  me 
out  on  my  plans.  I  want  to  say  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Purington  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  him  as 
a  brickmaker.  The  vice  president  of  our 
company  and  myself  visited  Galesburg 
prior  to  building  our  dryer  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  looking  over  the  waste  heat  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  Purington  yard.  Of  course, 

I  had  given  this  thing  a  great  deal  of| 
thought  and  study,  because  we  knew  we 
were  going  to  build  a  dryer,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  had  decided  they  would  not  accept 
anybody’s  bids,  and  had  said:  “Eudaly, 
you  will  have  to  build  this  dryer,”  and  I 
decided  in  my  own  mind  that  I  would 
build  an  absolutely  fireproof  dryer  by 
building  the  side  walls  of  brick  and  lay¬ 
ing  T-rails  over  the  top,  and  then  cover 
these  T-irons  with  double  length  brick 
and  cement,  and  my  idea  was  to  raise 
the  center  walls  in  order  to  give  that 
dryer  an  eight-inch  fall,  and  then  put  on 
flat  course  of  brick,  covered  with  ce¬ 
ment  grog,  and  then  a  course  the  other 
way  covered  with  cement,  and  then  an¬ 
other  course  of  brick,  and  have  no  timber 
about  it  whatever.  As  I  said,  we  went 
to  Galesburg  and  I  had  been  laying  this 
matter  before  the  vice  president,  and  he 
saw  fit  to  make  a  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Purington  about  laying  those  double¬ 
length  brick,  and  Mr.  Purington  said  he 
hardly  thought  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  lay  those  brick,  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  hard  to  get  them  straight.  So 
that  part  of  my  dryer  was  knocked  in 
the  head.  We  covered  our  dryer  with 
T-irons  and  a  course  of  brick,  and  then 
we  put  on  a  roof  of  framework,  covered 
with  tarpaper,  and  of  course  the  dryer 
was  all  right.  The  frame  roof  did  not 
change  it.  But  when  we  went  to  using 
this  dryer  we  found  that  it  would  get 
pretty  hot,  ranging  up  to  about  800  de¬ 
grees.  I  find  it  will  take  500  degrees  to 
dry  our  brick.  The  first  thing  we  knew 
the  cars  took  fire,  and  the  doors  of  the 
dryer  were  wooden  doors,  the  wind  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  right  direction  and 
went  up  through  that  roof  so  fast  that 
a  greyhound  could  hardly  catch  up  with 
it,  and,  of  course,  burned  it  off.  Then  the 
president  came  out,  looked  it  over  and 
asked:  “Now  what  are  you  going  to 

do?”  I  said,  “I  am  going  to  build  a  fire¬ 
proof  roof.”  He  said,  “How  much  will 
it  cost?”  I  said,  “I  don’t  know.”  I 
ground  clay  just  the  same  as  for  making 
brick  and  spread  it  all  over  that  roof 
and  tamped  it  all  over  the  top,  and  then 
put  a  grog  of  cement  over  that,  and  then 
laid  brick  over  that,  and  then  laid  an¬ 
other  course  all  over  that,  and  smeared 
it  all  over  with  cement,  and  after  that 
had  stayed  on  for  two  weeks  I  got  a 
couple  of  barrels  of  tar  and  tarred  it  all 
over,  and  it  don’t  give  me  a  bit  of  trou¬ 
ble  any  more.  I  have  had  the  decks  of 
my  cars  burn  off  a  number  of  times,  but 
it  don’t  hurt  the  dryer  a  bit.  I  advise 
you  to  build  your  waste  heat  dryers  ab¬ 
solutely  fireproof.  We  are  using  steel 
deck  dryer  cars  at  the  present  time. 

President  Purington:  I  am  sorry  I 
was  the  cause  of  knocking  out  some  pet 
scheme  of  Mr.  Eudaly’s,  but  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  thank  me  about  the  time 
he  had  tried  to  make  double-length 
brick  seventeen  inches  long  of  shale 
clay  and  dry  and  burn  them.  The  num¬ 
ber  you  would  get  out  of  a  kiln  would  be 
very  small.  There  is  one  feature  about 


Mr.  Eudaly’s  system  of  construction 
which  I  think  is  not  very  good,  and  that 
is  the  size  of  his  T-iron.  I  do  not  believe 
in  it.  One  thing  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  the  waste  heat  system  is  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  gases  on  the  pipes  and  other 
iron  work.  It  is  true  it  is  much  more 
severe  than  the  steam  heat.  We  had 
our  cars  damaged  much  more  when  we 
were  using  oil  for  fuel  than  we  have  had 
with  the  waste  heat  system.  We  have 
used  our  overhead  pipe  a  little  over  two 
years,  and  it  has  never  shown  any  signs 
of  rusting  through.  It  is  somewhat  cor¬ 
rugated  on  the  inside.  We  were  obliged 
to  put  our  pipes  overhead  for  the  reason 
that  we  were  located  so  that  if  we  went 
below  our  kilns  we  would  be  in  danger 
of  water  getting  into  our  kilns.  I  am 
satisfied  the  underground  system  is  the 
best,  but  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in 
taking  the  heat  out  of  the  top  of  the 
kiln.  You  can  draw  it  down  through  a 
small  pipe  better  than  through  the 
brick,  but  Mr.  Eudaly  has  overcome  that 
difficulty.  As  to  cost  of  construction.  Our 
system,  including  one  140-inch  fan  and 
one  160-inch  fan  for  connection  with  the 
boilers,  a  five-foot  pipe  connecting  eigh¬ 
teen  kilns  to  the  140-inch  fan,  and  the 
cost  of  a  six-foot  pipe  on  the  160-inch 
fan  connecting  seventeen  kilns,  was  a 
little  over  $11,000.  We  have  saved  be¬ 
yond  doubt  every  year  40  cents  a  thou¬ 
sand  over  the  old  system.  I  figure  40 
cents  because  we  make  a  nine-pound 
brick.  It  is  harder  to  dry  than  a  small 
brick  and  I  hardly  think  it  costs  5  cents 
a  thousand.  Of  course,  it  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  the  number  of  brick  you  manufac¬ 
ture.  With  our  large  output  the  amount 
we  spend  on  grease  and  oil  to  run  the 
engine  is  so  small  we  do  not  take  it  into 
account.  The  drying  of  our  brick  has 
been  reduced  to  such  a  nominal  cost 
that  we  do  not  keep  count  of  it  at  all. 
So  while  the  underground  is  best,  we 
would  rather  put  up  a  new  pipe  every 
year  or  so  than  go  back  to  the  other  sys¬ 
tem.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Eudaly  if 
he  has  a  track  through  his  dryer? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  We  have  two  tracks. 
The  rails  are  the  old  rails  used  in  the 
old  Iron  Clad  dryer.  I  think  we  got  the 
dimensions  from  you. 

Mr.  Purington:  Another  thing.  I 
think  your  supports  are  rather  light  to 
carry  the  roof  you  have  put  on.  Don’t 
they  sag? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Not  a  bit. 

President  Purington:  If  I  ever  build 
another  dryer  I  shall  build  it  with  a 
steel  arch  in  the  crown,  without  any  iron 
at  all — absolutely  fireproof  and  inde¬ 
structible.  I  think  we  will  all  be  sorry 
for  putting  iron  in  our  dryer.  We  have 
found  no  trouble  in  the  destruction  of 
our  cars.  The  damage  was  done  at  the 
time  we  were  burning  with  oil,  as  the 
heat  was  so  severe.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  much  damage  done  to  the  cars 
since  we  put  in  the  waste  heat  system. 
The  cars  will  get  more  or  less  corroded, 
even  though  there  is  no  chemical  or 
dampness.  Of  course,  the  chemicals 
from  coal  and  heat  help  injure  the  cars. 

Mr.  Mamer:  Is  it  necessary  to  use  an 
exhaust  fan.  from  the  dryer? 

President  Purington:  I  should  say 
yes.  I  think  the  more  circulation  you 
get  up  to  a  certain  point  the  better  it  is. 
I  know  a  number  of  plants  using  a  stack 
to  take  off  the  dampness  from  the  end 
that  the  brick  go  in,  but  there  is  no 
natural  draft  that  will  equal  the  artifi¬ 
cial  draft,  so  far  as  regularity  is  con¬ 


cerned.  I  know  this.  While  we  have 
no  stacks  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  a  man  to  live  in  the  front  end  of  our 
dryer  if  we  did  not  exhaust  from  the 
other  end. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  In  the  beginning  we 
built  a  ten-track  dryer.  We  increased 
the  capacity  of  our  plant  and  so  I  added 
two  tracks  to  our  dryer.  In  regard  to 
driving  the  heat  with  a  fan  into  the 
dryer,  there  is  more  to  contend  with 
than  you  have  any  idea  of  until  you 
have  tried  it.  Heat  driven  by  a  fan  acts 
largely  on  the  same  principle  as  water 
running  down  a  brook.  You  give  it  a  free 

outlet  and  it  keeps  running  on  down 
to  the  dam  and  there  the  water  accumu¬ 
lates.  As  you  drive  the  heat  in  a  tunnel 
the  tendency  of  the  heat  driven  by  the 
fan  is  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel  or 
until  it  meets  an  obstruction.  When  we 
built  the  dryer  I  had  this  thing  In  mind 
and  I  began  to  investigate  the  tunnel. 
The  fan  did  not  seem  to  have  the  force 
it  ought  to  have  from  the  fan  out.  The 
same  with  the  exhaust  fan  at  the  other 
And  of  the  dryer.  We  had  a  four-foot 
tunnel  built  across  the  intake  end  of  the 
dryer.  We  had  a  fan  in  that  side  draw¬ 
ing  from  across  the  dryer.  The  tunnels 
next  to  that  fan  were  hard  to  get  warm. 
The  other  fan  sent  the  heat  to  the  other 
end  of  the  dryer.  The  tunnel  next  to 
the  exhaust  fan  pulled  harder  from  the 
tunnel  and  it  was  hard  to  keep  warm. 
The  lower  end  of  the  dryer  was  so  hot 
you  could  not  stick  your  head  in,  and 
the  other  end  was  covered  with  moist¬ 
ure.  I  had  followed  the  plan  of  the  man 
who  had  talked  dryer  to  me  in  regard  to 
the  placing  of  this  fan.  I  went  to  work 
at  the  intake  end  of  the  dryer  and  cut 
that  tunnel  off  at  both  ends  of  the  dryer, 
so  it  had  no  outlet  either  way;  then  I 
tapped  it  in  the  center  and  brought  the 
tunnel  round  to  the  other  end  of  the 
stack,  so  it  made  my  exhaust  fan  pull 
from  the  center.  I  made  a  good  many 
changes  in  the  tunnel,  for  the  more 
curves  you  get  in  the  tunnel  the  better 
circulation  you  get,  and  when  I  got  done 
I  found  my  tunnel  working  nicely,  and 
now  you  can  hang  a  thermometer  any¬ 
where  in  the  dryer  and  find  the  heat 
does  not  vary.  I  have  added  two  more 
tunnels  to  my  dryer.  Our  neighbor  is 
using  a  dryer  with  his  exhaust  fan,  and 
he  leaves  the  door  at  the  intake  end  of 
his  fan  all  open.  He  has  a  big  plant 
and  a  big  fan  and  has  no  trouble  burn¬ 
ing  his  brick,  so  I  thought  I  would  try 
it.  No  trouble  to  attach  it  to  these  tun¬ 
nels,  so  I  built  a  tunnel  with  two  tracks, 
put  a  chimney  on  top,  carried  up  about 
four  feet,  and  it  gets  more  heat  at  the 
lower  end  than  any  other  ■tunnel  in  the 
dryer,  but  it  will  not  dry  as  many  bricks 
by  half  as  the  tunnel  we  use  the  exhaust 
fan  on. 

Mr.  Gledhill:  If  you  have  a  ten  track 
dryer,  an  ordinary  steam  dryer,  and  you 
converted  it  into  a  waste  heat  dryer, 
would  you  gain  in  capacity;  that  is, 
would  you  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
dryer? 

President  Purrington:  Most  assuredly 
you  would.  This  question  has  taken  up 
quite  a  little  of  our  time,  and  if  there  is 
no  further  discussion  we  will  take  up 
the  next  number  on  the  programme. 
But  first,  I  am  going  to  ask  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Mamer  to  take  charge  of  the  con¬ 
vention  for  awhile. 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  next  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Rankin.  He  is  not  able  to  be 
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here,  but  he  has  sent  his  paper,  which 
he  asked  me  to  read  for  him. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  BRICKMAKING  FROM 
1858  TO  PRESENT  TIME. 


By  J.  A.  Rankin,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

In  the  year  1858,  when  a  small  boy,  I 
started  in  the  brick  business,  when  it  took 
them  from  nine  to  thirteen  days  to  burn  a 
kiln  of  brick,  and  fully  one- third  of  them 
were  salmon  color. 

No  special  improvement  was  made  in  the 
business  until  1867  and  1868 — that  is,  in  this 
city.  We  then  commenced  using  hard  coal 
slack  in  our  mud.  The  result  was  we  got 
a  greater  per  cent,  of  hard  brick  and 
burned  in  less  time.  Wages  were  low  in 
1858,  molders  getting  45  cents,  wheelers  25 
cents  and  off- bearers  16  cents  per  thou¬ 
sand,  and  day  men  $1  per  day;  boys,  25  to 
60  cents  a  day. 

Brick  sold  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  thou¬ 
sand.  In  ’62  and  ’63  brick  went  up  to  $16 
and  $18  per  thousand  and  they  were  scarce 
at  that.  Labor  went  up  with  the  price  of 
brick  and  brick  kept  high  until  about  1890. 

I  continued  at  and  watched  the  business 
right  along  and  took  charge  of  a  three-gang 
plant  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  burned  the 
old  way  and  followed  on  until  the  business 
became  more  interesting,  when  we  could 
burn  a  kiln  in  six  or  seven  days.  We 
thought  that  was  the  shortest  time  possi¬ 
ble  to  burn  a  kiln,  but  I  soon  found  out 
that  time  could  be  beaten,  and  we  now  burn 
the  best  of  brick  in  five  days  and  nights. 

Brick  burning  to  me  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  work.  It  has  ever  been  my  opportunity 
to  study  the  different  ways  to  handle  the 
different  kilns.  When  the  wind  blows  and 
the  rain  pours  down  on  your  wood  and 
coal,  your  men  get  tired  and  worn  out,  then 
it  is  like  a  general  in  battle,  all  you  have  to 
,  do  is  to  keep  awake  and  keep  the  boys  in 
line  and  see  that  you  lose  no  time,  as  fuel 
and  time  are  money. 

I  can  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
improArement  yet  in  the  way  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industry,  especially  in  handling 
men  in  a  way  to  avoid  strikes,  etc.  I  have 
visited  different  cities  and  places  of  making- 
brick  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Galesburg, 
Springfield,  Peoria  and  other  places,  to  get 
ideas  for  the  improvement  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  burning  of  brick,  in  the  cheapest 
way.  We  now  use  the  old  up-draft  kiln. 

I  have  made  brick  in  different  localities 
and  I  find  a  change  of  a  few  miles  or  even 
a  few  rods  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
way  clay  works  and  brick  burns,  and  I  also 
find  a  man  can  learn  something  about  the 
business  every  day  he  makes  brick.  A 
brickmaker  has  lots  of  trouble  in  the  course 
of  events,  such  as  a  wet  season,  etc.,  but 
there  are  some  pleasures,  especially  when 
he  looks  over  a  season’s  work  and  finds 
he  has  done  a  profitable  business. 

On  one  inspection  tour,  I  visited  Mr.  Pur- 
ington’s  brick  plant,  in  Chicago.  I  found 
him  burning  the  old  up-draft  kiln  and 
burning  with  oil,  which  at  that  time  was 
new  to  me.  His  results  were  good  in  the 
way  of  burning,  as  it  took  less  labor  but 
more  fuel.  In  Galesburg  he  was  using 
down-draft  kilns,  making  a  large  per  cent, 
of  paving  brick.  But  turn  back  to  my  own 
experience.  First,  I  cannot  give  this  con¬ 
vention  any  better  ideas,  perhaps,  than 
they  have  themselves,  for  we  still  burn  the 
old  way  in  up-draft  kilns.  Four  brick 
benches,  forty  brick  high,  thirty-three  and 
one-third  long,  with  double  course  of  plat¬ 
ting  and  the  regular  way  of  scouring  or 
casing.  We  burn  under  the  water  smoke, 
as  we  term  it,  commence  to  dry  off  from 


the  middle  first,  gradually  come  to  the 
heads  of  our  kilns  and  burn  very  even,  as 
a  rule. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  this  convention,  at 
present  the  selling  price  of  brick  is  too 
low;  they  should  bring  more  money.  The 
time  is  coming  when  prices  will  have  to  ad¬ 
vance,  for  we  are  paying  as  much  for  la¬ 
bor  now  as  when  brick  were  worth  from 
$8  to  $16  per  thousand. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  on  the 
subject  and  I  hope  I  have  not  tired  this 
honorable  body  with  the  brick  talk.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Vice  President  Mamer:  Gentlemen, 
the  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion.  If 
anyone  here  has  had  any  experience  in 
making  brick  during  the  time  mentioned 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Secretary  Stoll:  As  there  seems  to 
be  no  discussion,  we  will  hear  Mr. 
Tefft’s  paper  on  “Factory  Construction.” 

FACTORY  CONSTRUCTION. 


H.  B.  Tefft,  Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago, 

Ill. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Clay- 
Workers’  Association— I  am  asked  to  re- 


H.  B.  Tefft,  C.  E.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


spond  to  the  subject  of  “Factory  Construc¬ 
tion,”  and  while  your  worthy  secretary  did 
not  give  me  permission  to  add  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  change, 
or  add  to,  the  subject  so  that  it  will  read 
“Factory  Construction  and  Its  Connections, 
as  Viewed  from  an  Economical  Stand¬ 
point.” 

Very  early  last  spring  I  was  given  a  re¬ 
tainer  to  act  as  consulting  engineer  by  a 
large,  prosperous  and  aggressive  concern 
in  the  planning  and  building  of  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  press  brick 
and  stack  tile,  and  in  order  to  thoroughly 
familiarize  myself  with  the  most  up-to-date 
and  economical  plant,  I  visited  many 
plants  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  I 
saw  many  plants  manufacturing  brick 
whose  handling  charges  were  enormous  and 
whose  methods  were  of  the  most  stupid, 
and  in  some  cases  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
had  been  a  studious  effort  to  see  how  much 
help  could  be  employed  and  how  many 
times  the  brick  could  be  handled  before 
loading  on  the  cars. 

Now.  suppose  that  it  costs  fifty  cents  av¬ 
erage  to  handle  1,000  brick,  and,  gentlemen. 
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I  know  of  many  places  costirg  very  much 
more  and  only  a  few  costing  less,  then  a 
concern  manufacturing  100,000  brick,  or  its 
equivalent,  per  day  would  make  a  net  sav¬ 
ing  of  $50  per  day  if  one  handling  only 
could  be  saved.  Now,  this  saving  in  hand¬ 
ling  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  manufac¬ 
tured  brick,  but  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  raw  material,  hence  this  brings  into 
the  question  of  the  proper  arrangement  of 
a  plant  in  all  its  details  to  fit  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  incident  to  a  certain  locality,  and 
right  here  allow  me  to  state  that  it  is  a 
mistake  for  a  concern  to  “see  how  cheap  a 
plant  can  be  built,”  but  rather  how  well, 
and  how  much  help  can  be  cut  out  and  how- 
little  for  operating  expenses  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  this  is  the  economical  policy. 

—Factory. — 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  concern  has  a 
splendid  clay  bank,  which  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  in  a  practical  way,  and  de¬ 
cides  to  erect  a  plant  to  manufacture  100,- 
000  brick  per  day,  the  first  thing  to  do,  after 
the  financial  question  is  settled,  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  large  the  factory  building  should 
be  to  accommodate  the  necessary  machin¬ 
ery,  this  machinery  to  be  located  so  as  to 
utilize  nature’s  forces,  as  well  as  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  power,  in  an  economical  way. 

This  factory  should  be  built  solidly  and 
strong,  always  remembering  convenient  ap¬ 
pointments,  economical  methods,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  fire  hazzard,  for  many 
concerns  cannot  get  fire  insurance  at  all; 
others  only  at  a  very  high  rate,  while  a  few 
can  get  insurance  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
and  as  business  men  you  will  agree  that  at 
a  reasonable  rate  no  concern  can  afford  to 
carry  its  own  insurance,  and  all  can  get  in¬ 
surance  at  a  reasonable  rate  if  the  fire 
hazzard  is  considered  favorable  by  the  in¬ 
surance  association. 

This  factory  should  be  located  in  close 
proximity  to  the  greatest  volume  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  -worked,  as  the  least  amount 
of  handling  of  the  clay  means  saving  of 
money. 

— Power  Plant. — 

The  building  for  the  power  plant  should 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  easily  accommodate 
all  necessary  boilers,  coal  bunkers,  auto¬ 
matic  stokers,  economizers  or  feed  water 
heaters  in  the  boiler  room  and  engines,  air 
compressors,  fire  and  boiler-feed  pumps, 
switch  boards  and  generators  in  the  en¬ 
gine  room,  and  should  be  large  enough  to 
add  to  the  power  as  future  growth  re¬ 
quires  without  tearing  down  any  portion 
of  the  building,  and  should  be  as  nearly 
fire  proof  as  possible,  as  this  portion  of 
the  plant  is  most  expensive,  requires  long¬ 
est  time  to  replace  in  the  event  of  fire  loss, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  situation. 

Now,  I  contend  that  since  fuel  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  items  of  expense,  that  best  and 
most  economical  results  are  obtained  in 
making  steam,  to  have  a  proper  furnace 
and  stack  of  sufficient  size  and  height  to 
accommodate  all  the  gases  and  to  give  a 
daily  average  of  at  least  %  of  an  inch  draft, 
and  if  these  lines  are  followed  intelligently 
the  boiler  furnaces  will  not  only  evaporate 
large  quantities  of  steam  very  cheap,  but 
the  stack  will  be  practically  smokeless. 

— Water  Works  Where  City  Water  Is  Not 
Obtainable.— 

Since  a  large  quantity  of  good  clear  wat¬ 
er  is  indispensable  in  any  manufacturing 
plant,  particularly  a  brick  plant,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  that  an  unlimited  supply  be 
gotten  cheaply.  Now,  there  are  many  ways 
to  do  this,  but  the  best  way  can  only  be 
decided  upon  after  all  the  data  relating  to 
the  topography  and  geological  conditions  is 
in  hand. 
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The  pumping  machinery,  however,  may 
be  decided  upon  and  by  all  means  a  power 
pump  should  be  used  and  driven  by  an 
electric  motor.  This  pump  can  easily  be 
started  or  stopped  at  will  by  the  engineer 
in  the  engine  room,  even  though  the  water 
works  is  a  mile  or  more  away. 

This  pump  should  discharge  into  a  large 
tank,  or  reservoir,  located  at  a  sufficient 
height  to  give  a  steady  pressure  at  all 
times  on  the  fire  lines  or  hydran'ts  about 
and  in  the  factory  building. 

— Brick  Dryer. — 

The  kind  of  dryer  to  be  used  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  kind  of  kilns  to  be  used, 
but  at  this  advanced  age  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  any  concern  can  afford  to  use 
the  sun  dryer,  on  account  of  extra  handling 
necessary  and  heavy  loss  in  the  event  of 
rain.  If  a  bee-hive  or  rectangular  down- 
draft  kiln  is  used  there  is  only  one  system 
of  drying  left  to  choose  from,  and  that  one 
is  the  system  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat 
from  the  kilns  that  otherwise  would  be 
wholly  lost,  and  in  a  plant  properly  ar¬ 
ranged  the  use  of  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
this  waste  heat  is  not  possible  or  required. 

—Kilns.— 

Here,  again,  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
by  a  heavy  item  of  operating  expense, 
namely,  fuel  with  which  to  burn  the  brick 
in  the  kiln,  and  as  this  item  is  so  heavy 
we  should  give  the  kiln  construction  con¬ 
siderable  thought  and  careful  scrutiny  in 
order  to  save  unnecessary  loss  by  reason 
of  fuel  wasted  and  product  spoiled,  there¬ 
fore  all  kilns  should  be  built  with  im¬ 
proved  furnaces  and  stack  connections.  The 
furnaces  should  be  so  constructed  so  as  to 
avoid  absolutely  all  air  from  passing  over 
the  fire  into  the  kiln,  thereby  cooling  the 
brick  before  they  are  completely  burned, 
checking  or  warping  them  and  requiring 
more  fuel  to  again  heat  them  up  to  point  of 
proper  temperature;  therefore,  I  believe  all 
kilns  should  be  built  upon  solid  foundations, 
using  plenty  of  steel  to  properly  anchor  or 
band  them  and  support  a  substantial  roof; 
in  other  words,  I  believe  all  kilns  used  for 
burning  any  kind  of  brick  should  be  of 
the  inclosed  type  to  get  the  best,  most 
desirable  and  economical  results. 

—Railroad  Tracks. — 

There  should  be  provided  sufficient  rail¬ 
road  tracks  to  accommodate  all  empty,  as 
well  as  loaded,  cars,  and  where  it  is  possible 
I  would  put  in  double  tracks  with  cross¬ 
overs  on  each  end  of  the  tracks,  these 
tracks  to  incline  toward  the  main  line  about 
10  inches  per  100  feet.  In  this  way  all 
empties  can  be  switched  to  farther  end  of 
loaded  track,  there  to  run  to  point  of  load¬ 
ing  by  gravity,  and  the  loaded  cars  can  be 
pulled  out  without  moving  partially  loaded 
cars. 

The  top  of  rails  should  be  located  4  feet  3 
inches  below  the  yard. 

—Arrangement.— 

No  definite  plan  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
reason  that  no  two  localities  are  governed 
by  the  same  conditions.  However,  a  good 
general  plan  is  as  follows:  Locate  engine 
and  boiler  room  on  railroad  tracks,  and  not 
less  than  30  feet  from  factory  building. 

Locate  factory  as  close  to  largest  volume 
of  clay  as  is  possible. 

Locate  dryer  not  less  than  30  feet  from 
factory  and  in  such  a  position  that  loaded 
brick  cars  will  not  congest  with  empties 
either  at  kilns  or  factory,  and  as  close  to 
the  kilns  as  possible  up  to  50  feet. 

Locate  kilns  as  close  to  the  railroad 
tracks  as  possible  up  to  15  feet,  and  the 
general  line  of  kilns  to  run  parallel  to  rail¬ 
road  tracks,  and  located  so  as  not  to  con¬ 


gest  loading  or  unloading  of  either  kilns, 
cars  or  dryer. 

Locate  brick  car  track  so  that  brick  com¬ 
ing  from  brick  machines  are  not  again 
handled  until  same  is  ready  for  stacking  in 
the  kilns,  and  also  so  as  to  use  the  same 
cars  for  unloading  kilns  into  railroad  cars. 

Locate  grade  of  yard  4  feet  3  inches  above 
on  same  grade,  or  incline  as  railroad  tracks, 
and  transversely  incline  the  yard  away 
from  railroad  tracks  10  inches  per  100  feet. 
This  will  facilitate  handling  the  loaded 
brick  cars  and  at  the  same  time  give  good 
drainage. 

—Summary. — 

In  a  general  way  I  have  attempted  to  out¬ 
line  a  properly  constructed  brickmaking 
plant,  arranged  on  economical  lines,  and  I 
do  not  desire  to  take  up  your  valuable  time 
in  explaining  the  many  bad  and  expensive 
features  that  are  so  prominent  in  many 
manufacturing  plants,  but  will  state  briefly 
that  considerable  profit  in  manufacturing 
brick  could  be  realized  if  the  owners  would 
rebuild  their  plants  on  intelligent  and  eco¬ 
nomical  lines.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Purington:  There  is  one  point  in 
the  paper  I  want  to  question  a  little,  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  building  a  cement 
roof  over  the  dryer.  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Tefft  realizes  that  we  carry  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  400  to  500  degrees.  What  effect 
would  that  have  on  this  roof? 

Mr.  Tefft:  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
that  question  as  I  have  had  considerable 
experience.  Take  any  clean  substance, 
such  as  a  clean  broken  stone  and  sand, 
and  a  high-grade  of  ground  cement  (in 
concrete  work  cement  should  be  ground 
fine),  and  well  burned;  it  must  not  he 
underburned,  because  if  so  it  will  dry 
quickly  and  check.  The  cement  should 
go  through  a  95-inch  screen.  If  you  will 
have  your  specification  so  written  that 
this  kind  of  cement  be  used  and  a  high- 
grade  cement,  with  clean  gravel,  and 
mixed  in  proportions  to  ten  parts  of 
gravel  and  sand  with  one  part  of  this 
hydraulic  Portland  cement,  don’t  wet  it 
much,  just  enough  to  thoroughly  tamp, 
and  add  a  %-inch  finish  of  cement,  and 
three  parts  of  sand,  making  what  we  call 
a  good  sidewalk  finish,  you  will  have  a 
good,  substantial  roof,  and  one  that  will 
last  forever,  and  800  degrees  of  heat  will 
not  affect.  If  a  crack  is  found  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  take  a  cold  chisel  and 
chip  out  that  crack,  making  it  a  V-shape, 
and  then  fill  it  with  an  iron  paint.  There 
is  a  certain  name  for  this  paint,  I  can’t 
recall  it  now,  but  most  of  you  know 
what  it  is;  but  you  fill  these  cracks 
with  this  paint  you  make  them  imper¬ 
vious  to  water. 

A  Member;  Why  would  it  not  do  to 
use  cinders? 

Mr.  Tefft:  Cinders  would  he  too  por¬ 
ous.  All  the  interstices  must  be  closed 
up  absolutely. 

Vice  President  Mamer:  If  in  making 
a  span  over  two  tunnels — that  is  two 
tracks — without  a  dividing  wall,  about 
how  thick  would  you  recommend  mak¬ 
ing  the  roof  of  concrete?  ‘ 

Mr.  Tefft:  I  should  make  it  six 
inches  in  thickness.  I  should  use  the 
width  of  the  opening  at  the  arch  line, 
putting  all  false  work  of  any  construc¬ 
tion  of  old  timber,  old  plank,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  while  the  process  of 
putting  on  the  roof  is  going  on.  Build¬ 
ing  that,  as  I  have  said,  six  inches  thick, 
you  should  have  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  and  one-half  spring. 


Mr.  Eudaly:  What  will  be  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  covering  of  that  kind  per 
square  foot? 

Mr.  Tefft:  Have  you  got  good,  clean, 
sharp  gravel  in  your  vicinity,  and  what 
will  it  cost  you  per  yard? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Figuring  on  the  basis 
of  clean,  sharp  gravel,  it  would  he  about 
$1.25  per  yard. 

Mr.  Tefft:  I  can  get  it  for  half  that. 
At  a  dollar  a  yard  for  your  gravel  and 
$2.50  for  your  cement,  a  mixture  of  ten 
to  one,  it  will  cost  9c  per  square  foot — 
labor  and  all. 

Mr.  Jansen,  Pekin,  Ill.:  As  an  engi¬ 
neer,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  construction 
would  make  a  very  expensive  roof.  If 
this  concrete  roof  would  be  reinforced 
with  steel  at  certain  intervals  I  think  It 
would  help  some  in  the  construction 
and  lessen  the  cost  of  the  false  work.  I 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tefft,  that  it  can 
be  made  at  the  price  he  named. 

Mr.  Tefft:  If  the  gentleman  will 
come  to  my  office  I  will  show  him  plans 
and  contracts  showing  that  we  have 
done  this  work  at  this  price.  Further¬ 
more,  I  would  not  advise  any  steel  in  a 
seven-foot  span. 

Vice  President  Mamer:  While  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  dryers,  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  anyone  present  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  with  waste  heat  dryers  for  drying 
drain  tile  and  hollow  block  the  same  as 
brick,  and  if  it  can  be  done  success¬ 
fully? 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt:  I  think  anything 
that  will  burn  paving  brick  will  surely 
burn  drain  tile  and  hollow  block,  and 
with  a  little  less  time. 

Secretary  Stoll:  This  can  be  done,  of 
course,  and  done  with  a  little  less  time 
than  you  can  burn  brick,  but  the  hollow 
block,  being  so  long — sixteen  and  a  half 
inches  when  burned — has  to  be  handled 
carefully  or  they  will  warp.  There  is  a 
factory  of  Ihis  sort  in  operation  at  Bra¬ 
zil,  Inch,  owned  by  Ayre  &  McCarel,  and 
they  use  the  waste  heat  system,  taking 
the  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln,  but  they 
introduce  their  heat  underneath  the 
ware.  They  do  not  make  drain  tile,  but 
hollow  block.  They  take  cars  through 
the  kiln  the  same  as  with  brick. 

Mr.  Pratt:  How  many  courses  of  tile 
are  there  on  these  cars? 

Secretary  Stoll:  As  I  said,  they  do 
not  make  tile,  they  make  hollow  block, 
and  they  set  two  rows  of  block,  which 
are  16%  inches  long  when  burned. 

Mr.  Pratt:  Can  they  be  set  as  close 
as  possible,  without  marring  the  outside 
surface? 

Secretary  Stoll:  Yes„  sir. 

Mr.  Dunlap:  We  have  here  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Business  M^n’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bloomington,  and  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Paul  F.  Beich,  would  like  to  speak 
to  the  convention. 

Bloomington  Wants  the  Next  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Beich,  Bloomington:  Mr. 
President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois 
Clayworkers’  Convention — As  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  having  honored  us  by  having 
held  your  convention  in  our  city,  and 
hope  you  have  found  Bloomington  a 
pleasant  place  to  convene  in,  and  I  wish 
to  extend  tp  you  a  most  hearty  welcome 
and  an  invitation  to  hold  your  next  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  this  city.  I  think  we 
have  the  facilities — hotel  facilities  and 
railroad  facilities — to  entertain  you  in 


a  proper  manner,  and  I  hope  you  will 
consider  our  invitation  and  come  again. 
I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Stoll:  The  next  number  on 
the  programme  is  a  paper  on  dryers  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
called  to  Kansas  City,  and  so  was  not 
able  to  get  here,  but  the  subject  has 
been  covered  pretty  thoroughly  by  Mr. 
Tefft  in  his  splendid  paper,  so  we  will 
do  well  to  pass  to  the  next  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

.  A  BRICKMAKER’S  DREAM. 

O.  W.  Dunlap,  Bloomington. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
cention— I  trust  that  you  will  not  censure 
our  worthy  secretary  too  severely  for  im¬ 
posing  upon  you  with  this  paper,  as  his  in¬ 
tentions  were  good,  judgment  being  mis¬ 
guided  by  lack  of  intimate  acquaintance.  I 
again  ask  you  to  please  be  generous  with 
him. 

As  our  geological  statistics  inform  us, 
and  as  our  experiences  teach  us  that  the 
monster,  which  we  are  trying  to  master, 
has  a  nature  of  its  own.  This  monster  is 
no  more  than  the  different  varieties  of  clay 
from  which  we  are  all  endeavoring  to  mold 
into  the  different  wares  of  which  we  are 
making.  Some  localities  are  more  favored 
than  others  with  good  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 
At  least,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  be 
favored  with  both  the  best  material  and 
good  markets.  Some  of  us  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  clay  and  fuel,  which  is  all  very  es¬ 
sential  *for  a  successful  business,  but  the 
market  for  this  product  requires  good 
shipping  facilities,  which,  of  course,  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  while,  on  the  other  side,  some  of 
us  have  a  good  market  with  our  supply  of 
material  somewhat  limited  and  costly.  Of 
the  two  companions,  one  will  offset  the  oth¬ 
er  to  a  certain  extent.  The  manufacturer 
who  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  a  good 
market  with  cheap  delivery  of  his  product 
has  the  advantage  in  that  respect,  al¬ 
though  his  raw  material  and  fuel  is  ex¬ 
pensive  while  the  manufacturer  who  has 
an  abundance  of  cheap  material  and  fuel, 
has  the  first  advantage,  the  delivery  of 
his  product  will  increase  its  cost  almost  or 
equal  to  the  one  who  is  located  close  to 
the  market. 

Adjacent  to  a  city  of  a  few  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  there  was  an  abundance  of  the 
necessary  material  for  making  most  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  clay  wares.  This  clay  consisted 
of  most  all  classes  suitable  for  the  different 
processes,  from  the  soft-mud  brick  to  the 
finest  terra  cotta.  And  fuel  was  there  in 
abundance  and  very  reasonable  in  cost.  The 
evident  value  of  these  deposits  had  been 
demonstrated  from  the  fact  of  five  estab¬ 
lishments  in  that  immediate  locality,  each 
making  a  different  product.  They  consisted 
of  the  soft-mud,  the  stiff-mud,  the  dry- 
press  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  tile  and  hollow 
building  blocks.  These  plants  were  man¬ 
aged  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  and  as 
they  all  made  a  different  product  and  were 
not  competitors,  consequently  they  were 
very  friendly  toward  each  other.  In  fact, 
the  small  tools  and  fittings  were  loaned 
back  and  forth  so  much  that  the  identity 
of  their  owner  was  lost.  As  these  gentle¬ 
men  had  a  veritable  little  world  of  their 
own  so  far  as  clay  products  were  con¬ 
cerned  and  each  and  every  one  had  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  appliances,  they  coun¬ 
seled  with  each  other  and  did  not  mingle 
with  the  outer  world  to  any  extent,  but  the 
evidence  of  their  success  could  not  be 
doubted.  They  held  friendly  meetings  and 
while  at  one  of  these  gatherings  a  propo¬ 
sition  was  made  that  all  of  them  take  a 
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tour  of  sight-seeing  and  visit  points  of  in¬ 
terest  regarding  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products.  And,  as  there  was  not  a  dissent¬ 
ing  voice,  all  preparations  were  made  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  all  interested  were  at 
the  station  ready  for  the  trip.  A  few  hours’ 
ride  brought  them  into  a  metropolis,  where 
none  of  them  had  ever  visited.  On  alight¬ 
ing  and  in  going  into  the  station  they  were 
amazed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  which  to  them  was  a  marvel  of 
beauty.  A  remark  of  genuine  surprise  and 
satisfaction  was  heard  from  each  of  the 
party  as  they  walked  through  the  wonder¬ 
ful  structure  to  their  conveyance.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  were,  at  their  hotel,  which 
was  also  magnificent  in  all  its  architecture 
and  ornamental  finish.  After  satisfying 
themselves  with  its  beauty  and  the  odd  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  great  deal  of  the  finish  of 
the  interior,  they  began  to  wonder  what 
kind  of  material  it  was,  and  upon  inquiring 
were  informed  that  most  of  this  beautiful 
work  of  mechanical  art  was  made  of  clay. 
This  they  could  hardly  realize,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  finest  of  marble,  yet  they 
did  not  doubt  but  it  could  be  clay. 

On  going  out  on  to  the  streets  they  were 
surprised  at  the  beautiful  pavements, 
smooth  and  clean,  while  at  a  glance  they 
knew  that  they  were  the  product  of  clay, 
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and  in  a  single  look  at  the  handsome 
buildings  it  could  be  seen  that  they  were 
also  the  product  of  clay. 

In  a  large  building  which  was  in  the 
process  of  construction  they  noticed  that 
but  very  little  steel  was  being  used,  yet 
it  was  a  fireproof  building.  The  product 
of  clay  was  taking  the  place  of  steel.  And 
in  a  few  minutes  they  paused  in  their  stroll 
to  look  into  the  construction  of  some  cot¬ 
tages,  which  seemed  queer  to  them,  and 
to  their  amazement,  were  informed  that 
they  were  to  be  fireproof  and  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  clay,  and  also  that  the 
cost  was  nominal.  In  fact,  the  figures  of 
cost,  which  were  given  them,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  what  they  thought  a  frame  house 
would  cost  While  strolling  around  the 
city  a  load  of  lumber  passed  and  a  by¬ 
stander  informed  them  wooden  buildings 
were  not  allowed  in  this  city,  lumber  being 
used  only  for  scaffolding  and  parts  of  the 
buildings  which  would  not  add  to  the  in¬ 
flammable  character  of  the  structure,  and 
that  it  was  not  durable  enough  to  go  into 
the  construction  of  modern  buildings. 

Wonders  did  not  cease.  As  they  strolled 
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over  this  beautiful  city,  no  matter  where 
they  went,  or  what  kind  of  a  structure,  they 
would  be  confronted  with  the  very  same 
idea  that  the  product  of  clay  was  about 
the  only  article  that  could  stand  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  both  fire  and  frost.  They  noticed 
such  articles  as  door  and  window  frames 
were  the  product  of  clay.  In  fact,  most 
everything  in  the  construction  of  a  build¬ 
ing  that  could  be  placed  in  a  permanent 
position  was  clay.  To  say  that  they  were 
amazed  at  all  this  wonderful  advancement 
in  building  construction  would  not  portray 
the  real  sentiment  of  their  thoughts.  At 
last  they  began  to  inquire  where  all  this 
material  was  made,  and  were  informed  that 
at  a  small  suburb  a  few  miles  distant  were 
located  the  factories  which  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  advancement,  and  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes  they  landed  at  Clay- 
viile,  which  is  the  location  of  this  won¬ 
derful  enterprise. 

In  an  inclosure,  which  they  were  told  in¬ 
cluded  one  thousand  acres,  were  these  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturing  plants.  They  made 
their  way  to  the  general  office  of  this  giant 
concern  and  presented  their  cards,  were 
greeted  by  the  general  manager,  who  aft¬ 
er  conversing  with  them  a  few  minutes,  in- 
foimed  them  that  the  Grand  International 
Clay  Company  had  no  secret  processes  and 
assured  thejn  of  the  fact  by  stating  that 
they  were  invited  to  visit  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  introducing  to  them  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  held  the  position  of  director,  who 
would  be  their  guide.  This  gentleman  wore 
a  spotless  uniform  and  on  the  front  of  his 
cap  was  the  word  director,  indicating  his 
position.  He  was  very  prepossessing  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  they  soon  learned  he  was 
also  very  affable.  Of  course,  in  this  great 
establishment  all  kinds  of  clay  wares  were 
made,  from  the  common  mud  brick  to  the 
finest  enameled  brick  and  tiles,  and  every¬ 
thing  imaginable  from  clay.  The  visitors 
naturally  desired  to  learn  what  was  being 
done  in  their  own  particular  line  of  work. 
So  the  first  stop  was  at  the  soft-mud  de¬ 
partment,  which,  of  course,  was  somewhat 
similar  to  what  the  visitors  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  except  that  .a  great  deal  more 
care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 
clay  before  it  reached  the  machine.  The 
top  or  plastic  clay  was  used  here.  A  visit 
was  made  to  the  kiln  of  this  department, 
which  was  a  continuous  of  the  latest  de¬ 
sign.  There  were  also  some  down-draft 
kilns,  which  were  of  special  design,  and  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  product  of 
either.  The  next  stop  was  made  at  the 
stiff-mud  department,  where  paving  blocks 
were  made  from  shale.  The  machinery  in 
this  department  was  similar  to  that  in  use 
by  the  visitors,  only  the  director  stated  it 
was  their  own  design.  The  grinding  or  re¬ 
ducing  machines,  as  he  called  them,  were 
entirely  inclosed  and  a  motor  of  some  de¬ 
scription  furnished  the  power  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  machine.  There  were  no  line 
shafts,  belts  or  pulleys.  Electricity  and 
compressed  air  supplied  the  power.  The 
director  called  the  visitors’  attention  to  the 
plasticity  of  the  clay  as  it  came  from  the 
machine  and  stated  that  their  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  was  in  preparing  the  clay  so  that  it 
could  be  made  into  blocks  successfully,  and 
also  so  that  it  assisted  the  clay  to  burn 
and  vitrify  to  their  satisfaction.  He  in¬ 
formed  them  that  in  preparing  this  clay  it 
did  not  differ  very  materially  from  their 
own  process,  only  that  It  was  thoroughly 
tempered  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or 
two  before  being  made  into  brick.  This 
process  allowed  the  clay  and  water  to 
thoroughly  incorporate,  consequently  pro¬ 
duced  the  desired  plasticity,  which  is  neces- 
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sary  for  a  perfect  bond.  The  kilns  of  this 
department  were  also  visited,  being  similar 
to  those  in  the  soft-mud  department,  and 
the  per  cent,  of  first-grade  perfect  blocks 
almost  reached  the  maximum  or  close  to 
the  one  hundred.  From  here  the  visitors 
were  taken  to  the  dry  press  department, 
which  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  visitors, 
except  in  the  preparation  of  the  clay  in 
allowing  all  parts  of  it  to  become  uniform 
before  being  made  into  the  brick.  These 
kilns  differed  somewhat  from  the  others, 
as  they  were  all  down-draft  and  great  care 
was  taken  to  fully  protect  the  brick  from 
discoloration  and  flashing  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  gases  in  the  fuel  and  the  good 
results  were  evident  on  examination  of  the 
product  in  the  finished  kilns. 

They  were  then  conducted  to  the  sewer 
pipe  department,  which  in  a  great  many  re¬ 
spects  was  similar  to  that  of  our  visitors, 
and  here  the  clay  was  also  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  treatment  for  its  plasticity.  The  mon¬ 
ster  tubes  were  taken  from  the  mammoth 
press  by  mechanism.  Not  a  hand  touched 
them  until  they  were  placed  in  the  dry 
room.  The  director  stated  that  their  great 
success  of  drying  and  burning  was  due  to 
the  thoroughly  prepared  clay.  The  kilns  of 
this  department  were  also  visited  and  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  product. 

The  hollow  brick  department  was  next 
visited  and  the  same  preparation  was  gone 
through  with.  Special  machinery  was  used 
here  for  the  different  designs  and  in  the 
kilns,  which  were  all  down-draft  and  were 
of  special  design  to  protect  the  different 
colored  blocks  from  discoloration.  In  vis¬ 
iting  of  these  different  departments,  all  the 
managers  of  each  one  were  met  and 
greeted  the  visitors.  At  times  during  the 
trip  the  visitors  were  inclined  to  find  some 
fault,  but  it  was  explained  in  a  very  gen¬ 
tlemanly  and  practical  way  by  the  di¬ 
rector,  who  was  a  man  that  was  thorough¬ 
ly  posted  in  every  department  and  in  no 
way  could  the  visitors  put  a  question  to 
him  which  he  could  not  answer.  The  won¬ 
derful  power  plant  was  next  visited,  which 
furnished  power  for  all  the  different  de¬ 
partments,  either  by  electricity  or  com¬ 
pressed  air. 

A  hurried  trip  was  then  made  through  all 
other  departments  as  the  day  was  nearing 
an  end,  and.  to  the  surprise  of  the  visitors, 
their  vision  was  greeted  with  some  won¬ 
derful  sights  that  they  had  never  thought 
could  be  done  with  clay.  Machinery  of  spe¬ 
cial  design  was  used  in  the  terra  cotta  and 
ornamental  departments  and  to  see  this 
wonderful  work  was  something  that  the 
visitors  thought  they  would  never  forget. 
That  the  director  was  a  man  of  ability 
they  could  not  doubt,  for  in  no  way  could 
any  of  them  equal  him  in  an  explanation 
of  any  question.  He  had  certainly  won 
their  everlasting  friendship,  and  down  in 
their  own  hearts  each  had  every  one  won¬ 
dered  if  they  possessed  the  ability  to  act 
as  a  guide  or  director  in  a  great  establish¬ 
ment  like  this  and  be  so  familiar  with  all 
its  details  as  this  man. 

They  had  finished  their  rounds  of  wonder¬ 
ful  sights  and  were  returning  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  office  when  the  idea  of  a  little  token 
of  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended 
them  seemed  to  be  in  order,  and  each 
visitor  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  a 
small  coin,  which  they  offered  to  the  di¬ 
rector,  but  he  politely  declined  and  in  a 
very  modest  way  informed  them  that  his 
salary  was  a  lucrative  one  and  allowed  him 
all  the  necessaries  and  a  great  many  luxu¬ 
ries  of  this  life.  As  they  were  all  very 
desirous  to  thank  him  for  his  courteous 
treatment,  and  all  trying  to  do  so  at  the 


same  time,  a  voice  called  out,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  that  of  his  wife: 

“John,  aren’t  you  going  to  get  up  to-day? 
It  is  S  o’clock  and  breakfast  has  been  wait¬ 
ing  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  foreman 
has  called  for  you  three  times.” 

It  was  only  a  dream.  (Loud  applause.) 

President  Purington:  If  there  is  no 
discussion  on  this  paper,  and  really 
none  seems  necessary,  we  will  pass  on 
to  the  next,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  on  the  programme, 
which  I  will  ask  Secretary  Stoll  to  an¬ 
nounce. 

Secretary  Stoll:  I  made  a  bargain 
with  Mr.  Barr  when  I  got  him  to  talk 
on  this  subject  of  stripping  clay.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  tell  us  something 
about  stripping  clay  by  the  hydraulic 
pressure;  that  he  wouldn’t  have  to  write 
a  paper,  but  to  just  get  up  and  talk,  so  I 
put  his  name  on  the  programme,  and 
pretty  soon  I  got  a  letter  from  him  in 
which  he  said:  “There  is  something 
wrong;  I  am  down  for  a  paper,  and  you 
said  I  wouldn’t  have  to  write  a  paper,” 
and  I  told  him  that  was  all  right;  that 
he  didn’t  have  to  write  a  paper,  hut  just 
to  tell  us  something  about  what  he  has 
done  in  the  way  of  stripping  his  clay. 

Mr.  Barr:  I  have  the  usual  complaint 
to  make  (laughter),  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  secretary  is  a  pretty  slick 
article. 

STRIPPING  CLAY  BY  HYDRAULIC 
PRESSURE. 


C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill. 

Our  company  has  used  the  hydraulic  pro¬ 
cess  for  stripping  the  past  three  years,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  where  all  conditions  are 
favorable,  it  is  the  most  economical  method 
I  know  of.  If  the  conditions  are  not  favora¬ 
ble  it  cannot  be  used  at  all.  The  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  are — 

First— An  ample  supply  of  water. 

Second — An  elevation  that  will  give  a  fall 
of  not  less  than  3  to  4  per  cent.  The  fall 
necessary  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
material  to  be  moved. 

Third— A  suitable  place  to  deposit  the 
washings. 

Our  outfit  consists  of  a  long  stroke,  sin¬ 
gle-acting  Cameron  pump,  18x36-inch 
steam,  and  12x36-inch  water  cylinder,  8- 
inch  suction  and  5-inch  discharge,  located 
about  100  feet  from  our  regular  battery  of 
boilers,  and  from  500  to  1,000  feet  from  the 
stripping:  from  pump  to  stripping  we  use 
5-inch  wrought  iron  pipe,  with  a  Y  at  end 
of  pipe,  to  which  we  connect  with  two  214- 
inch  best  quality  fire  hose,  25  feet  to  75 
feet  long,  and  to  each  hose  a  %-ineh  to  1- 
inch  nozzle,  such  as  are  used  for  fire  pur¬ 
poses,  with  tops  to  throw  as  nearly  a  solid 
stream  as  possible.  We  carry  115  to  130 
pounds  of  pressure  at  the  pump,  which 
gives  us  90  to  100  pounds  at  the  nozzle  and 
400  to  700  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

From  the  point  where  stripping  is  to  be 
done  to  the  points  it  is  to  be  deposited, 
which  in  our  case  is  from  200  to  800  feet, 
we  use  a  trough  made  of  three  2xl2-inch 
planks,  constructed  so  that  we  have  a  trough 
8  inches  by  12  inches  deep  on  the  inside, 
into  which  all  water  and  washings  are 
led.  This  trough  is  carefully  and  sub¬ 
stantially  laid  to  a  true  grade,  which  witn 
us  has  never  been  less  than  3(4  or  more 
than  4  per  cent.  The  grade  necessary  de¬ 
pends  on  the  kind  of  material  to  be  moved. 
Any  material  that  will  dissolve  to  the  point 
of  becoming  muddy  water  will  move  on  a 
3  per  cent,  grade,  but  with  what  we  thought 
fairly  good  material  we  had  trouble  to  get 


it  to  move  on  a  314  per  cent,  grade,  and 
the  past  season  we  arranged  so  that  we 
have  a  4  per  cent,  grade,  which  we  find 
much  more  satisfactory. 

In  nearly  all  material  there  is  more  or 
less  sand,  and  this  is  inclined  to  settle  on 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  and  give  trouble. 
The  less  the  grade  you  have  the  more 
water  it  takes  to  do  the  work.  With  our 
4  per  cent,  grade,  with  two  nozzles  going, 
we  can  move  nearly  round  stones  three  to 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  lumps  of  clay- 
six  to  seven  inches  in  diameter  without 
trouble,  while  if  we  get  into  material  that 
has  a  large  percentage  of  sand  and  fine 
gravel  up  to  the  size  of  grains  of  corn  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  or  the  material  will 
deposit  and  fill  the  trough.  We  try  to 
regulate  this  by  not  sending  the  material 
out  faster  than  the  water  will  carry  it, 
and  for  days  at  a  time  one  nozzle  will  wash 
as  much  as  the  water  from  the  two  will 
carry  away.  No  doubt  many  places  are 
situated  so  that  a  much  heavier  grade  can 
be  had;  if  so,  it  will  be  found  a  great 
advantage. 

As  to  the  cost  of  stripping  by  the  hy¬ 
draulic  method,  so  much  depends  on  the 
conditions  that  but  little  value  can  be 
placed  on  an  estimate  of  this  kind.  We 
take  steam  from  our  boilers  at  the  works, 
and  have  only  the  expense  at  that  point  of 
the  extra  fuel  burned.  Ordinarily  we  use 
two  men  at  the  stripping,  one  for  each 
nozzle.  The  nozzle  end  of  the  hose  is  sup¬ 
ported  with  a  movable  wooden  horse  with 
clamp,  so  that  either  or  both  of  the  men 
can  leave  their  nozzles  if  necessary.  Un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions  these  two  men 
can  move  fifty  cubic  yards  per  hour;  un¬ 
der  unfavorable  conditions  they  may  be 
two  days  in  moving  the  same  amount. 
We  have  taken  no  special  pains  to  measure 
the  amount  of  material  moved,  but  I  think 
it  will  average  125  to  150  yards  per  day  of 
nine  hours. 

One  beauty  of  the  process  with  us  is 
that  we  are  able  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the 
strippings,  as  we  deposit  it  in  the  Ver¬ 
million  river  and  the  first  freshet  carries 
it  away.  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  doing  the 
work  for  one-quarter  of  what  it  would 
cost  us  to  do  it  with  teams;  besides  it  is 
impracticable  for  us  to  get  entirely  rid  of 
it  if  moved  with  teams.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Stoll:  Yon  needn’t  tell  me 
again  that  you  can’t  write  a  paper. 

Mr.  Barr:  We  can  do  a  good  many 
things  when  we  have  to. 

General  Discussion. 

President  Purington:  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  confronted  nearly  all  of  us. 
It  has  confronted  us,  and  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Mr.  Barr’s  footsteps,  and  I 
think  that  any  of  you  who  have  to  strip 
your  clay  will  do  well  to  investigate 
this.  You  do  not  know  what  you  can  do 
with  a  stream  of  water  until  you  have 
tried  it,  and  while  we  are  not  all  of  us 
located  on  a  stream  of  water,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  you  can  pump  water  out  of  this 
sandstone  and  reduce  your  stripping 
down  to  about  half  the  cost  of  stripping 
by  hand.  If  you  are  located  in  a  ravine, 
where  the  muddy  water  will  flow  away, 
you  will  find  that  it  will  go  for  miles. 
In  our  case  Spoon  river  is  located  seven 
miles  from  us,  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  creek  is  roiled  up  to  the  river. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  it  roils  up  the 
river.  There  is  some  question  whether 
the  farmers  along  the  stream,  who 
water  their  stock,  will  not  kick  a  little, 
but  they  have  not  done  so  as  yet. 
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Secretary  Stoll:  The  next  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Heater. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Heater,  Bloomington:  At 
first  I  was  assigned  the  subject  “Paving 
Brick  Twenty  Years  Ago.”  I  told  the 
secretary  I  could  not  write  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  so  he  gave  me  my  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  I  took  “Clay  Is  King.”  After 
working  on  it  for  about  two  weeks  I 
found  I  could  not  prove  it.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  had  been  printed  and  I  found  I 
could  not  change  it  there,  but  I  took 
another  subject  anyway,  and  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  on 

THE  CLAYWORKER’S  SMOKE. 


By  E.  M.  Heafer,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


It  is  as  impracticable  for  the  clayworker 
to  conduct  his  business  without  smoke  as 
it  is  to  operate  his  engine  without  power. 
Great  and  numerous  are  the  complaints  we 
hear  about  smoke,  for  people  have  an  un¬ 
controllable  antipathy  against  the  hydro¬ 
carbons  of  the  manufacturer,  never  once 
thinking  that  the  greatest  nuisance  caused 
by  smoke  emanates  from  the  numerous 
chimneys  of  the  numerous  stores  and  resi¬ 
dences. 

So  essential  to  his  business  does  the  clay- 
worker  regard  smoke  that  preliminarily, 
with  slow,  sluggish  fires,  he  enshrouds  h!s 
wares  with  particles  of  smoke  and  soot, 
and  afterward,  by  lively,  intense  fires, 
burns  off  this  sombre  shroud,  leaving  the 
surface  of  the  wares  as  clean  as  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife. 

It  is  true  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  did 
make  brick  without  smoke,  using  straw 
as  a  bond,  drying  or  baking  them  in  the 
sun,  but  with  modern  architecture  pre¬ 
scribing  ten  to  thirty-story  buildings  and 
a  frosty  climate  such  brick  would  not  meet 
approval  on  the  part  of  a  building  public. 
Besides  the  avoidance  of  smoke  on  the  part 
of  our  Egyptian  predecessors  occurred  only 
in  connection  with  this  one  article  of  com¬ 
merce. 

In  connection  with  the  clay  art  it  may 
well  be  said,  “Where  there’s  so  much 
smoke  there  must  be  some  fire.”  Yellow 
fires,  red  fires,  white  fires  and  incandes¬ 
cent  fires  contribute  to  the  consumption 
of  cords  and  tons  of  fuel  for  the  chemical 
conversion  of  green  clay  into  the  biscuit 
form  and  afterward  for  the  physical  con¬ 
version  of  the  biscuit  into  the  product 
sought  by  the  operator. 

Such  is  the  fiery,  smoky  character  of  this 
art,  whether  our  purpose  is  to  produce 
a  common  brick  to  occupy  space  as  a  par- 
allelopipedon  in  a  wall  of  masonry,  or  a 
drain  tile  to  undergo  interment  and  become 
a  subterranean  conduit,  or  whether,  in¬ 
truding  upon  the  domain  of  the  higher  arts, 
it  is  sought  to  produce  a  majolica  vase 
with  rich  and  elaborate  decorations  or  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  sevres  ware,  with  its 
brilliant  and  microscopic  delicacy  of  paint¬ 
ing,  or  a  set  of  fancy  Haviland  china  dishes 
beautifully  and  artistically  ornamented 
with  figures  and  flowers  to  delight  the  eye 
and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  housewife. 
While  these  finer  wares,  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  them  by  saggers,  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  deleterious  prod¬ 
ucts  of  combustion,  or  at  least  not  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  black  smoke,  yet  they,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  more  common  classes, 
must  pass  the  “ordeal  by  fire”  before  the 
majolica  which  was  just  alluded  to  may  be 
adjudged  fit  as  a  receptacle  for  flowers 
or  as  a  vessel  to  be  used  in  sacrificial 
rites,  or  before  the  sevres  ware  may  as¬ 
sume  the  translucent  character  which  to 
so  great  an  extent  bespeaks  its  richness 


and  durability,  and  before  the  Haviland 
china  may  become  adorned  with  its  deli¬ 
cate,  yet  striking  and  imperishable,  colors. 

It  is  often  said,  “What  the  eye  does  not 
see  the  heart  does  not  grieve  after,”  but 
the  clayworker  must  not  permit  himself  to 
become  entranced  or  put  to  sleep  by  this 
lullaby.  Oxygen  is  a  gay  deceiver.  When 
he  is  absent  or  is  not  present,  heart  and 
soul,  or  is  not  under  proper  restraint,  we 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  as  smoke  the 
plainly  visible  products  of  combustion  as 
they  belch  forth  from  the  chimney’s  exit. 
However,  when  these  volumes  of  visible 
vapor  subside  or  apparently  pass  away, 
in  consequence  of  oxygen’s  advent,  and 
because  of  his  proper  activity  and  his  free¬ 
ly  mixing  in  the  society  of  the  hydrocar¬ 
bons,  there  remain  at  work  subtle,  physi¬ 
cal  and  invisible  agents  known  as  indus¬ 
trial  gases,  which  may  perform  the  good 
work  of  which  their  predecessor,  the  mas¬ 
sive  volume  of  ebony  countenance,  was 
incapable  or  which  may  accomplish  the 
harm  which  his  transient  habits  caused 
him  to  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  accom¬ 
plish.  These  meddlesome,  but  useful  and 
indispensable  spirits,  haunt  every  fireplace 
where  heat  is  generated  for  the  conversion 
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of  clay  into  artificial  stone.  Not  content 
to  remain  within  the  mural  confines  of 
their  original  domicile,  their  nomadic  char¬ 
acter  prompts  their  exodus  from  such  lim¬ 
its,  after  which  they  enter  the  chambers 
containing  the  wares,  exerting  their  bale¬ 
ful  or  beneficial  influences,  as  the  case  may 
be,  on  the  latter  as  they  circulate  among 
them.  Woe  be  unto  the  operator  if  he  does 
not  keep  careful  guard  over  the  insidious 
workings  of  these  spectral  agents.  His 
brick  may  shrink  and  twist  so  as  to  meet 
the  disapproval  of  the  architect.  His  drain 
tile  may  wrarp  and  collpase  so  as  to  lose 
their  necessary  cylindrical  form;  the  much- 
desired  glaze  on  the  sewer  pipe  may  fail 
to  appear,  while  those  wares  whose  merits 
depend  so  much  on  uniformity  of  color  may 
utterly  fail  to  assume  the  much-desired 
chromatic  character,  in  which  case  such 
partial  failure  is  almost  equivalent  to  total 
failure.  If  these  goods  find  their  way  to 
the  market  they  fail  to  delight  the  critical 
connoissuer,  and  after  suffering  long  neg¬ 
lect  on  the  shelf  or  the  counter  find  an 
abiding  place  in  the  basement,  until  their 
final  journey  to  the  dump  pile. 

Why  is  it  that  such  results  disappoint 


the  manufacturer?  Why  does  the  cabalt 
not  burn  blue?  Why  does  not  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  antimony  give  the  desired  yellow? 
Why  do  not  the  oxides  of  copper  give  the 
deep  red  or  brilliant  blues  and  greens  so 
much  coveted  by  the  operator  and  his 
patrons?  These  questions  cannot  always 
be  disposed  of  by  attributing  faults  to  the 
clay,  although,  to  be  sure,  faulty  clay 
must  bear  its  share  of  fault-finding,  for 
clays  that  are  absolutely  pure  do  not,  per¬ 
haps,  exist,  while  those  that  approximate 
purity  are  as  scarce  amongst  clayworkera 
as  Uncle  Sam’s  golden  eagles  in  the  pockets 
of  the  mendicant.  But  let  the  clay  be  ever 
so  pure,  let  it  be  the  choicest  of  kaolin, 
which,  though  not  absolutely  pure,  since 
it  may  possess  traces  of  lime,  iron  and 
magnesia,  ought  for  all  practical  purposes 
favor  the  manipulator  with  intended  re¬ 
sults,  still  Banquo’s  ghost  confronts  him. 
Now  the  burner  must  act;  he  may  ha/ve 
ideal  clay  and  a  well-designed  kiln;  there¬ 
fore  a  failure  will  result,  not  from  faulty 
material  contained  within  the  walls  of  the 
kiln,  but  from  untrained  white  matter  dom¬ 
iciled  within  the  walls  of  his  cranium. 
Neither  too  much  nor  too  little  atmospheric 
air  must  be  admitted  to  the  fireplaces,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  this  would  interfere  with 
economic  combustion,  while,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  it  would  prevent  burning  of  the 
clay  wares  to  a  homogeneous  body  and 
at  the  same  time  defeat  the  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  specific  colors.  For  example,  fer¬ 
ric  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  possessed  by 
so  many  clays,  gives  white,  yellowish 
white,  yellow,  brown  or  black,  according 
to  the  degree  of  temperature  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  wares,  thus  ranging 
by  reason  of  variation  in  temperature  from 
white  to  black,  which  are  usually  consid¬ 
ered  extremes  or  opposites.  Besides  this 
variation  in  coloration  resulting  from  vary¬ 
ing  temperatures  there  are  numerous  other 
failures  to  attain  certain  color  effects  that 
are  produced  by  the  constituents  of  the 
gases  generated  in  the  furnace  and  during 
the  passage  of  the  products  of  combustion 
through  the  kiln.  If  combustion  is  not  ap¬ 
proximately  perfect,  and  this  condition  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  skill  and  the  care  of  the 
burner,  gases  will  be  present  that  produce 
injurious  effects.  He  should  endeavor  to 
manipulate  his  fires,  that  the  reaction  be¬ 
tween  the  atmospheric  air,  whose  active 
constituent  is  oxygen,  and  the  fuel  will 
produce  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
vapors,  for  these  products  of  cpmbustion 
are  indifferent  and  cannot  injure  the  ware 
unless,  as  was  said  before,  the  temperature 
be  too  low  or  too  high.  On  the  other  hand, 
improper  firing  may  result  in  producing 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  which,  not  possessing  the  quality  of 
indifference,  busy  themselves  in  soiling  the 
wares  by  acting  on  the  pigments  and  the 
impurities  of  clay.  Not  every  burner  may 
comprehend  this  chemical  description. 
However,  if  he  performs  correctly  he  is 
a  practical  chemist  without  knowing  it. 

Every  skillful  burner  knows  the  condi¬ 
tion  “by  sight,”  even  if  he  does  not  know 
it  “by  name.”  At  all  times  and  at  all 
places  clay  intended  for  the  production  of 
any  articles  of  art  or  commerce  must  un¬ 
dergo  the  test  of  the  clayworker’s  smoke. 
It  may  possess  the  requisite  plasticity,  its 
composition  relative  to  the  proportions  of 
silica  and  alumina  may  be  ideal,  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  the  clay  may  be  delighted  to  observe 
its  characteristic  tendency  to  assume  the 
form  of  the  mold  and  maintain  such  form 
during  the  process  of  drying,  whether  such 
process  be  natural  or  artificial;  he  may 
revel  in  ecstacy  as  he  views  it  on  the  pot- 


ter’s  wheel  mounting  from  a  shapeless 
mass  to  a  beautiful  and  artistic  vase  or 
urn.  Still  he  is  uncertain;  he  trembles  at 
the  necessity  of  the  final  test.  Now  he 
fears  the  fire,  more  “here”  than  “here¬ 
after.”  When  subjected  to  the  caloric  test 
his  little  pet  may  writhe,  twist,  warp  and 
shrink  beyond  all  reasonable  limits;  it  may 
burn  yellow  where  he  desires  red;  it  might 
prove  refractory  in  spite  of  his  wish  to 
attain  a  condition  of  vitrification,  or  it 
may  be  highly  susceptible  to  those  fiery 
influences  which  beget  vitrification,  while 
before  this  test  he  was  as  certain  as  “amen 
in  the  church”  that  the  argillaceous  idol 
of  his  heart  was  sufficiently  refractory  to 
resist  the  most  intense  heat  known  to  the 
technologist  of  any  department  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts;  thus  his  ideal  clay  plays  him 
false.  The  article  produced  thereby  is  dis¬ 
tasteful,  inartistic  and  inconsistent  with 
the  exalted  idea  and  fancy  theory  of  the 
man  who  a  short  time  before  had,  through 
the  medium  of  this  particle  of  dirt,  told  his 
own  good  fortune.  Alas!  in  the  blandish¬ 
ments  for  fortune  telling  a  gypsy  is  a 
mere  tyro  compared  with  a  fragment  or  a 
bank  of  silicate  of  alumina.  The  clay- 
worker’s  smoke  is  not  insignificant  in  the 
world’s  economies.  It  is  true  that  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  of  clothing 
and  boots  and  shoes  engage  more  capital, 
have  a  greater  output,  employ  more  wage 
earners  and  distribute  more  wages;  yet  It 
is  probably  true  that  the  clayworker’s  art 
is  the  most  voluminous.  We  greatly  esteem 
the  higher  orders  of  the  clay  art.  We  be¬ 
come  enraptured  as  we  view  the  beauties 
of  sevres  ware.  One  is  transported  with 
delight  in  the  midst  of  Haviland  and  Ma¬ 
jolica,  for  such  productions  exhibit  fea¬ 
tures  of  lovely,  spirited  and  brilliant  or¬ 
namentation  scarcely  excelled  in  art  or 
handicraft,  but  most  of  us  are  directly 
and  intimately  related  to  what  I  would 
call  the  voluminous  branches  of  the  clay- 
art.  Perhaps  brick,  drain  tile  and  sewer 
pipe  constitute  the  chief  features  of  these 
branches.  What  is  the  status  of  this 
branch  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
economics  of  the  world?  Is  it  losing 
ground?  Is  it  progressive  or  retrogressive? 
Any  response  that  does  not  reflect  credit 
upon  this  business  would  be  decidedly  in¬ 
correct. 

Great  strides  of  progress  have  been  made 
in  the  drain  tile  business,  but  whether  it  Is 
to  be  a  permanent  business  in  anything 
like  its  present  magnitude  is  at  least  de¬ 
batable.  The  manufacturer  of  sewer  pipe 
has  accomplished  great  improvement  in 
character,  while  the  increase  in  volume  of 
business  is  perhaps  almost  unparalleled 
in  any  line.  But,  while  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  few  departments  excel  us  in  mag¬ 
nitude  of  economic  importance,  the  writer 
believes  that  within  a  decade  the  increase 
in  the  brick  business  will  enable  the  clay 
industries  to  surpass  in  economic  import¬ 
ance  all  others.  Only  thirty-two  years  ago 
N.  B.  Heafer,  the  father  of  the  writer,  in¬ 
vented  the  “fiat  and  edge”  course  of  street 
brick  pavement,  and  in  the  same  year 
constructed  a  section  or  such  pavement 
In  this  city  (Bloomington,  Ill.).  The  de¬ 
mand  for  such  pavements  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  By  the  time  it  reaches  maturity 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  lumber  for  build¬ 
ing  materials.  To  be  sure,  brick  will  not 
be  the  sole  substitute  for  this  scarcity  of 
lumber,  for  the  locality  to  a  large  extent 
determines  the  character  of  material  to  be 
used  in  construction.  In  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries  like  Scotland  cities  of  stone,  such  as 
Aberdine,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  spring 
up  in  harmony  with  the  natural  surround¬ 


ings,  while  London  and  most  great  cities 
of  England,  being  in  alluvial  valleys  and 
plains,  exemplify  by  their  characteristic 
brick  buildings  the  aptitude  of  man  to 
adapt  the  means  at  hand  to  his  needs  and 
comforts.  In  Holland,  situated  as  it  is 
on  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  no  stone  is  found, 
and  brick,  an  artificial  stone,  as  it  were, 
has  universal  appplication  in  the  construc¬ 
tive  art.  Many  believe  that  asphalt  for 
street  pavement  will  supersede  brick,  but 
this  is  not  possible.  I  regard  asphalt  more 
as  a  complement  to  brick  than  a  hostile 
rival.  Each  has  its  uses  and  advantages; 
each  has  its  friends,  and  there  is  room  for 
both,  but  brick  will  surely  receive  the  lion's 
share  of  popular  approval. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  in  relation  to  con¬ 
crete?  Does  it  not  make  war  upon  our  idol 
brick?  Does  the  former  not  manifest  a 
tendency  to  displace  the  latter?  These  are 
serious  auestions,  and  may  not  be  dis¬ 
missed  by  a  mere  sneer  of  the  nose  and  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Sometimes  it 
would  appear  that  we  were  in  a  concrete 
age.  Concrete  forms  the  material  for  most 
all  important  foundations;  it  is  popular  in 
the  construction  of  bridges;  in  many  places 
it  has  displaced  the  lower  course  of  brick 
in  street  pavements  and  threatens  to  enter 
many  walls  of  masonry  above,  as  well  as 
below,  the  ground.  But  even  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  will  not  eliminate  brick,  for  there  are 
too  many  constructions  wherein  they  are 
indispensable  and  too  many  localities  where 
their  cheapness  is  their  effective  weapon. 
In  any  case  stone  is  not  the  only  article 
from  which  concrete  can  be  made.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  my  own  institution  I  have 
a  plant  for  the  purpose  of  making  concrete 
from  waste  tile,  brick  bats,  etc.  There  is 
no  reason  why  all  old  brick  removed  from 
buildings  and  pavements  may  not  be  uti¬ 
lized  as  concrete,  and  if  the  concrete  age 
has  truly  made  its  advent  it  will  not  be 
long  until  methods  will  be  devised  to  manu¬ 
facture  concrete  directly  and  originally 
from  green  clay,  instead  of  secondary  and 
indirectly  from  refuse  burnt  clay. 

The  clay  industry  will  not  necessarily 
languish  because  of  the  popularity  of  con¬ 
crete.  I  believe  the  materials  that  en¬ 
gaged  the  services  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
bondage,  that  gave  stability  to  the  tower 
of  Babel,  that  gave  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  to  the  Trojan  pillars,  that  assisted 
the  Greeks  in  their  successful  efforts  to 
bring  all  arts  of  construction  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  cannot  be  driven  from  the  field,  and, 
as  the  Irishman  would  express  himself, 
“It  will  abide  with  us  long  after  we  are 
gone.”  (Applause.) 

T.  A.  Randall;  Last  night  a  gentle¬ 
man  was  called  for  at  the  banquet  and 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  missing. 
His  prototype,  our  lamented  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  is  reputed  to  have 
said;  “You  can  fool  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  some  of  the  people  all 
the  time,  but  you  can’t  fool  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  all  the  time.”  I  now  want  Mr.  Elder 
to  come  up  here  and  face  the  music.  He 
was  supposed  to  make  an  address  last 
night.  He  fooled  us  then,  but  he  can’t 
fool  us  now. 

J.  M.  Elder,  Bloomington;  I  had  not 
anticipated  anything  of  this  kind  at  all. 
I  just  came  in  to  hear  some  of  these 
interesting  papers  read.  So  far  as  my 
absence  last  night  is  concerned,  had  I 
been  there  I  would  not  have  said  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  Randall  thought  he  would 
catch  me  last  night  and  make  me  feel  a 
little  silly  and  I  feel  silly  now,  because 
Randall  has  the  advantage  of  me,  but 


I’ll  get  back  at  him  some  of  these  times. 
(Applause.) 

President  Purington:  This  closes  the 
formal  programme,  and  we  will  now 
take  up  the  reports  of  committees.  The 
report  of  our  secretary  will  come  under 
this  head. 

Secretary  Stoll:  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  the  secretary  is  in  the  shape  of 
bills;  it  is  the  only  thing  I  have  to  re¬ 
port. 

The  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association 
To  G.  C.  Stoll.  Dr. : 


Express  on  hooks . $  0.5) 

Stamps  for  year .  4.00 

Circular  letters,  printed .  1.00 

Mailing  letters .  1.25 

Stamps  for  letters .  2.00 

Printing  programmes  and  mail¬ 
ing  same  .  4.00 

Stamps  for  programmes .  3.00 

Badges  .  18.75 

Services  .  15.00 

Townsend  bill  for  storage .  6.25 


$59.75 

Mr.  Pike:  I  move  that  the  report  be 
adopted  and  the  bills  be  allowed. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Purington:  We  will  now 
have  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

Treasurer  Hammerschmidt:  After 

paying  all  outstanding  bills,  we  have 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $55.25. 

Mr.  Mamer:  I  move  that  the  report 
of  the  treasurer  be  adopted. 

Motion  was  then  seconded  and  car¬ 
ried. 

President  Purington:  We  will  now 
have  the  report  of  the  committee  on  res¬ 
olutions. 

D  C.  Heager  than  read  the  report  on 
Resolutions,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLU¬ 
TIONS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention — Your  committee  on  resolutions 
begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  only  business  referred  to  us  for  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Town¬ 
send,  of  Lewistown,  looking  toward  and 
providing  for  an  exhibition  of  clay  products 
at  our  State  Fair.  The  suggestion  that 
the  Legislature  be  petitioned  to  appro¬ 
priate  $500  for  this  specific  purpose  is  one 
that  the  limited  time  at  the  committee’s 
disposal  does  not  permit  us  to  reach  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions,  and  we  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  association, 
with  power  to  act. 

As  in  former  years,  it  seems  the  unant- 
omus  sentiment  of  all  in  attendance  that 
this,  our  twenty-fifth  annual  convention, 
is  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  our 
association.  This  we  feel  is  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  causes.  The  clayworking  in¬ 
dustries  of  our  State  have  shared  fully  In 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  past  year, 
and  the  success  of  our  meeting  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  happy  business  conditions 
which  prevail  in  every  branch  of  the  clay 
industry.  Providence  has  indeed  been  good 
to  us,  both  in  our  general  blessings  and  in 
leading  us  to  this  beautiful  city  of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  where  we  have  been  so  hospitably 
received  and  cared  for.  Never  before  have 
wc  met  under  mor  favorable  circumstances; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  thanks  of 
every  member  of  this  association  be  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  citizens  of  Bloomington,  who 
by  their  courteous  attentions  have  made 
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our  stay  among  them  so  pleasant  that,  as 
the  gentlemen  from  Indiana  so  aptly  put  it 
at  our  banquet,  we  shall  all  look  forward 
with  pleasant  anticipations  to  the  time 
when  we  may  again  meet  in  Bloomington; 
and,  further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  be  tendered  to  the  management  of 
the  Illinois  Hotel  for  the  splendid  accom¬ 
modations  and  conveniences  afforded  us, 
every  detail  of  which,  from  the  beautifut 
convention  hall  to  the  smallest  need  of  ev¬ 
ery  guest,  has  been  most  complete;  be  it, 
further, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  the 
visiting'  clayworkers  from  the  adjoining 
States,  who  have  given  us  the  pleasure  of 
their  presence  and  the  benefit  of  their  coun¬ 
sel.  We  feel,  too,  that  the  special  thanks 
of  all  assembled  are  due  to  Mr.  O.  W.  Dun¬ 
lap  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Heafer  personally,  for 
their  untiring  efforts  in  our  behalf.  They 
and  their  associates  have  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  us  which  will  make  Bloomington 
a  pleasant  memory  in  years  to  come. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  BARR,  Chairman,  Streator; 

E.  C.  HE  ACER.  Dundee; 

A  EBERT  SOLFISBURG,  Aurora, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Pike:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  by  a  standing  vote. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Purington:  The  next  in 
order  is  the  election  of  officers.  Nomi¬ 
nations  for  president  are  now  in  order. 

Election  of  Officers. 

O.  W.  Dunlap,  Bloomington:  I  nomi¬ 
nate  Mr.  E.  M.  Heafer,  of  Bloomington. 

E.  M.  Heafer:  I  decline  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  nominate  my  friend,  O.  W. 
Dunlap.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Randall:  We  all  of  us  have  seen 
in  the  comic  papers  the  past  year  the 
results  of  the  “My  Dear  Alphonse  and 
Gaston”  arrangement  and  we  could  go 
on  nominating  Dunlap  and  Heafer  all 
afternoon.  As  Mr.  Heafer  had  the  first 
nomination,  I  move  the  rules  be  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  for  Mr. 
Heafer  as  president  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried,  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Stoll  announced  that  the  ballot 
had  been  cast. 

President  Purington:  Nominations 
are  now  in  order  for  vice  president. 

Mr.  Pike:  Mr.  President,  I  have  in 
mind  a  member  in  this  association  who 
has  attended  our  conventions  for  years, 
and  he  always  attends  the  national  con¬ 
ventions.  In  fact,  I  consider  him  one  of 
our  most  valuable  members.  He  is  not 
very  forward  in  the  meetings,  and  for 
that  account  some  of  you  have  not  heard 
him  very  frequently,  but  if  he  is  called 
upon  to  do  anything,  he  always  does  it 
well.  I  nominate  George  J.  Walters,  of 
Chats  worth. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt:  I  move  that 
the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the  sec¬ 
retary  cast  the  unanimous  vote  for  Mr. 
Walters. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  Secretary 
Stoll  announced  Mr.  Walters  elected. 

President  Purington:  We  come  now 
to  the  election  of  the  gentlemen  who 
has  charge  of  our  funds.  Nominations 
are  now  in  order. 

Secretary  Stoll:  I  have  a  friend  who 
is  a  pretty  big  man.  He  is  pretty  hard 


to  get  money  away  from,  and  so  would 
be  a  pretty  good  man  to  take  charge  of 
our  money.  I  nominate  Mr.  William 
Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Mamer:  I  move  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  the  secretary  cast  the 
ballot  for  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Motion  carried  and  Secretary  Stoll 
cast  the  ballot  as  instructed. 

President  Purington:  We  now  come 
to  the  nomination  of  the  man  who  does 
all  the  work  for  this  association.  Nom¬ 
inations  for  secretary  are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Barr:  As  Mr.  Stoll  has  promised 
never  to  call  on  me  again  for  a  paper,  I 
nominate  Mr.  G.  C.  Stoll  for  secretary. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Stoll 
has  promised  me  the  same  thing,  I  sec¬ 
ond  the  nomination.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Pike:  I  have  Mr.  Stoll’s  written 
agreement  on  file  in  my  office  never  to 
call  on  me  again,  and  when  I  go  home  1 
am  going  to  put  it  in  my  safe.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  move  that  the  rules  be  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  president  cast  the  ballot 
for  Mr.  Stoll. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Purington:  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Stoll  has  made  this  promise  to 
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nearly  all  the  members,  and  that  we  will 
have  to  get  a  new  secretary,  but  inas¬ 
much  as  the  convention  wishes  it  I  cast 
the  ballot  and  announce  Mr.  Stoll  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Stoll:  Now  that  I  am  elected  I 
am  not  going  to  hold  myself  hound  by 
these  promises  at  all.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Eudaly:  After  all.  Mr.  Stoll  has 
got  me  into  trouble,  1  have  a  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  for  him.  I  believe*  he  has  treated 
me  fairly  and  I  want  to  say  that  he  can 
put  me  on  the  programme  for  any  old 
paper  he  likes  next  year,  and  I’ll  try  to 
write  a  paper  for  him.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Stoll:  You  bet  I’ll  make  a 
minute  of  that. 

President  Purington:  I  believe  my 
duties  as  president  of  this  association 
are  finished,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you, 
one  and  all,  for  the  courtesy  and  atten¬ 
tion  you  have  shown  me.  To  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  this  association  is  due  the  credit 
of  keeping  up  the  high  standard  of  this 
association.  I  only  hope  that  my  suc¬ 
cessor  will  be  as  well  treated  as  I  have 
been.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Heafer  to  please 
come  forward. 

Mr.  Heafer:  I  am  almost  too  back¬ 
ward  to  come  forward.  (Laughter.) 


Mr.  Purington:  I  take  pleasure  in  in¬ 
troducing  your  new  president,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Heafer. 

President  Heafer:  Will  Mr.  Walters, 
the  new  vice  president,  please  come  to 
the  platform.  Gentlemen,  I  now  intro¬ 
duce  your  new  vice  president,  from 
whom  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Vice  President  Walters:  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — 

I  do  not  think  it  quite  fair  to  get  me  up 
here  like  this.  Our  president  did  not 
make  a  speech,  but  I  will  say  a  few 
words.  It  came  to  me  twenty  minutes 
ago  that  lightning  might  strike.  But  it 
don’t  look  much  like  lightning  outdoors 
this  morning,  but  in  here  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  about  right  for  lightning  to 
strike,  and  it  seems  to  have  hit  in  my 
locality.  I  am  always  pleased  to  meet 
with  you  in  convention  from  year  to 
year.  I  have  attended  the  different  Illi¬ 
nois  conventions  and  the  national  con¬ 
ventions  as  well,  and  it  has  always  been 
a  pleasure  to  me.  I  have  always  been 
benefited  by  the  social  chats.  They  have 
always  done  me  good,  and  I  hope  I  have 
done  someone  else  good,  by  telling  of 
the  way  we  do  our  work.  I  think  this 
exchange  of  experience  is  good  for  all  of 
us.  I  hope  in  my  humble  way  I  may  be 
able  to  do  something  as  vice  president 
to  forward  the  interests  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  during  the  coming  year.  I  thank 
you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

At  this  point  there  were  calls  for 
President  Heafer  to  make  a  speech. 

President  Heafer:  I  suppose  it  may 
be  safe  for  me  to  make  a  post-election 
speech.  It  has  always  been  said  that 
the  candidate  who  makes  too  many 
speeches  never  gets  elected.  You  have 
heard  my  voice  so  much  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  that  I  am  sure  you  are 
perfectly  willing  now  for  me  to  become 
inaudible.  Of  course,  I  feel  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  accepting  this  office.  It  would 
have  been  a  greater  pleasure,  however, 
to  have  seen  Mr.  Dunlap  installed  in¬ 
stead,  and  I  should  have  declined  alto¬ 
gether  to  have  accepted  this  office  had 
it  not  been  that  I  have  for  so  long 
shirked  all  duties  and  allowed  Mr.  Dun¬ 
lap  to  do  the  work.  Mr.  Pike  said  he 
went  to  Florida  to  escape  duty,  and  I 
might  have  gone,  too,  had  I  had  the  fare. 
However,  I  feel  very  much  honored,  and 
thank  you  all,  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  I  can  do  to  help  along  the  associa¬ 
tion  I  will  he  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pike:  Somebody  asked  Secretary 
Stoll  how  long  he  had  served,  and  he 
said  sixteen  years.  If  that  be  the  case, 
we  have  elected  him  to-day  for  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  time.  He  has  made  a  speech 
for  sixteen  consecutive  years,  and  it  has 
always  been  exactly  the  same.  Now  if 
he  has  got  anything  cut  of  the  line  of 
those  other  fifteen  or  sixteen  speeches, 
I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Secretary  Stoll:  Well,  I  tell- you,  Mr. 
Pike  wrote  that  speech  for  me  originally 
and  I  have  said  it  over  and  over  so 
many  times  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it. 

(Laughter.)  Maybe  Mr.  Hammer¬ 
schmidt  has  something  to  say. 

Treasurer  Hammerschmidt:  I  have 
no  set  speech.  First,  I’m  no  speech- 
maker,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
been  going  to  the  conventions  for  some 
twenty  years  or  more,  and  I’ve  never 
gone  to  a  convention  but  what  I  have 
carried  something  away  with  me. 
(Laughter.)  I  mean  I  have  always  re¬ 
ceived  some  benefit  from  meeting  my 
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fellow  clayworkers.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  so  many  of  the  old  faces  are  miss¬ 
ing  this  year,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  so 
many  new  faces.  I  wish  we  could  do 
something  to  encourage  a  larger  attend¬ 
ance.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  on  me.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  Dunlap:  I  wish  to  announce  that 
there  will  be  a  special  car  leaving  the 
Court  House  Square  at  2  o’clock.  We 
will  first  go  to  the  tile  works,  and  from 
there  we  will  go  to  the  Bloomington 
Pressed  Brick  Works.  I  would  like  to 
have  as  many  go  as  possible;  and  while 
I  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  express  our 
gratitude,  both  personally  and  in  behalf 
of  the  clayworkers  of  Bloomington,  for 
your  attendance  here,  and  to  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  for  you  to  meet  with 
us  here  next  year.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Randall:  I  think  the  work  of  the 
convention  is  well  done.  The  stenogra¬ 
pher,  who  is  also  the  assistant  secretary 
of  the  national  association,  suggests  that 
I  announce  the  date  of  the  National 
Convention.  I  think  it  hardly  necessary 
as  most  of  you  know  that  the  National 
Association  holds  its  convention  In  Bos¬ 
ton  this  year,  the  first  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  that  we  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  all  there  at  that  time.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  we  now  adjourn  sub 
ject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  Banquet. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  banquet 
was  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
Bloomington  convention.  The  function 
was  given  in  the  main  dining  hall  of  the 
Illinois  Hotel,  which  is  a  very  beautiful 
room.  An  excellent  dinner  was  served 
in  fine  style.  After  the  last  course 
cigars  were  passed,  and  when  Toastmas¬ 
ter  Heafer  arose  to  make  his  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks  he  looked  into  the  faces 
of  a  very  attentive  audience,  and  this 
same  attention  was  given  to  every 
speaker  through  the  long  list,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Fremont  Evans,  of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  who  spoke  for  the  mayor  and 
welcomed  the  visitors  in  a  very  cordial 
manner.  Ex-President  Purington,  of 
Galesburg,  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
association.  Then  followed  O.  W.  Dun¬ 
lap,  of  Bloomington;  H.  B.  Tefft,  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  E.  M.  Pike,  of  Chenoa;  H.  D.  Jo- 
annis,  Chicago;  Fawcett  Plumb, 
Streator;  Charles  Burridge,  Tecumseh, 
Mich.;  Sig.  Heldman,  Bloomington;  J. 
G.  Melluish,  Bloomington;  Lincoln  Sol- 
fisburg,  Aurora;  Secretary  G.  C.  Stoll, 
Wheaton;  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis, 
and  John  A.  Beck,  Bloomington.  The 
toastmaster  introduced  each  gentleman 
in  turn  with  an  appropriate  and  amus¬ 
ing  phrase,  which  was  responded  to 
with  interesting  speeches,  amusing  stor¬ 


ies  or  pleasing  songs,  all  of  which 
proved  so  entertaining  that  after  Amer¬ 
ica  was  sung  as  a  finale  those  assembled 
seemed  reluctant  to  say  good  night,  but 
gathered  in  groups  about  the  lobby  and 
continued  the  social  chat. 

The  Trip  to  the  Brickyards. 

Wednesday  afternoon  at  2  o’clock  the 
visitors  were  called  together  for  a  trip 
to  the  brick  and  tile  factories.  Headed 
by  Messrs.  E.  M.  Heafer,  J.  F.  Evans 
and  O.  W.  Dunlap,  they  boarded  a  spe¬ 
cial  car,  which  was  provided  by  the 
local  members.  There  were  in  all  about 
forty  in  the  party,  and,,  considering  the 
day,  which  was  bad  and  blustery,  the 
visitors  were  brave  in  facing  this  storm. 
The  first  trip  was  to  the  factory  of  the 
E.  M.  Heafer  Tile  Company,  where  the 
visitors  spent  over  an  hour,  during 
which  Mr.  Heafer  was  plied  with  ques¬ 
tions.  The  tile  are  made  from  surface 
clay,  and  probably  something  new  to 
most  of  the  visitors  was  seen,  which 
was  making  common  drain  tile  with  a 
steam  press.  This  factory  is  probably 
the  largest  drain  tile  factory  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a 
great  pleasure  for  Mr.  Heafer  to  give 
any  information  possible  to  his  guests, 
and  when  the  whistle  blew,  which  was  a 
signal  for  all  to  return  to  the  car,  they 
were  all  soon  aboard  for  the  balance  of 
the  trip. 

The  car  was  then  run  back  through 
the  city  down  to  the  Union  Depot,  and, 
as  the  Bloomington  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  is  only  a  block  away,  in  a 
short  time  they  were  all  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  O.  W.  Dunlap,  who  is 
manager.  At  this  plant  shale  from  a 
coal  mine  is  used,  and  mostly  common 
and  sidewalk  brick  are  made.  Although 
they  have  a  dry  press  machine,  it  was 
not  running,  but  the  plant  was  in  full 
operation,  making  a  stiff  mud  brick.  At 
this  plant  is  where  the  Perfect  clay 
screen  originated,  and  Mr.  Dunlap  had 
the  pleasure  of  showing  its  workings 
perfectly  in  one  of  the  most  difficult 
clays  to  screen  that  can  be  found.  A 
late  acquisition  to  this  screen  is  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  steam  pipes,  which  warm  the 
lower  sheet  of  plates  while  they  are 
idle.  This  had  only  been  in  use  a  short 
time,  but  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
advantage,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

The  visitors  were  shown  through  the 
entire  plant,  and  another  feature  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  was 
the  down-draft  kilns,  which  is  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Howard  Search,  the  superintend¬ 
ent.  He  took  pleasure  in  explaining  any 
questions  which  the  visitors  might  wish 
to  ask.  and  to  see  the  uniform  burns  of 
these  kilns  proved  that  Mr.  Search  fully 
understood  his  business. 

About  an  hour  was  spent  at  this 
plant,  and  as  the  other  brick  plants 


were  out  quite  a  ways,  being  those  of 
the  McGregor  Brick  Company  and  the 
Rankin  Brick  Company,  they  were  not 
visited.  The  visitors  all  thanked  the 
local  men  for  their  courtesies,  and  as 
they  were  right  at  the  Union  Depot, 
quite  a  few  ended  their  visit.  Those 
not  leaving  the  city  at  the  time  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel  in  the  special  car,  to 
continue  the  interchange  of  experiences 
and  social  chats  till  the  time  for  the 
final  good-byes  were  spoken.  It  is  a 
safe  wager  than  each  and  every  visitor 
will  be  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  repeat  the  experiences  of  convention 
week. 
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Fernholtz  Brick  Mchy.  Co _ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  C.  Barr  . Streator,  III. 

F.  Plumb  . Streator,  Ill. 

A.  C.  Hugenberger . Tallula,  Ill. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co . Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Oliver  Tilsbury  — . Towanda,  Ill. 

J.  P.  Hall . Tuscola,  Ill. 

C.  O.  Swift . Waverly,  Ill. 

A.  E.  Gregg . Waverly,  Ill. 

F.  E.  Swift  . Washington,  Ta. 

G.  T.  Spaulding . Waukegan,  Ill. 

D.  A.  Farnam . Zenobia,  Ill. 
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A  MODERN  BRICKMAKING  MACHINE. 


FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  PAST  there  has  been  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  an  improved  quality 
of  building  brick.  This  has  led  brick  manufacturers  to 
seek  and  demand  a  better  class  of  machinery  than  was  for¬ 
merly  required.  Appreciating  this,  and  with  a  view  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  growing  demand  for  a  machine  that  will  make  the  very 
best  quality  of  brick,  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
have  developed  the  machine  which  we  illustrate.  While  this 
machine  is  not  entirely  new  in  design,  it  embodies  every  im¬ 
provement  which  mechanical  ingenuity  and  years  of  practical 
experience  could  suggest,  and  they  now  offer  it  to  the  trade 
as  representing  the  very  best  machine  for  the  purpose  that 
mechanical  skill  can  produce. 

Tn  the  construction  of  this  machine,  neither  material  nor 


method  of  construction  enables  the  operator  to  make  a  supe¬ 
rior  quality. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  high-grade  machinery 
of  this  class,  Messrs.  Potts  &  Co.,  whose  ads.  appear  on  pages 
145-8,  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  information  desired. 


INDIANAPOLIS  BRICK  MOLDS  FOR  ROUBAIX,  FRANCE. 


S.  B.  Gray,  the  manufacturer  of  brick  molds,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  reports  an  unusually  large  demand  for  brick  molds  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  orders  are  coming  from  far 
and  near.  Among  recent  orders  is  one  for  eighty  six-brick 
machine  molds  and  fifty  two-brick  hand  molds  from  Alfred 
Delecourt,  Roubaix,  France.  This  is  a  second  order,  and  in 
sending  it  Mr.  Delecourt  says  that  the  first  lot  of  molds  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  he  wants  more  of  the  same  sort.  Mr.  Gray 


C.  &  A.  Pctts  &  Co’s  Improved  Tempered  Clay  Stock  Brick  Machine. 


labor  is  spared.  Wherever  two  castings  are  bolted  together, 
the  joining  surfaces  are  planed  true  and  square.  All  bolt  holes 
are  drilled  from  the  solid  iron,  with  the  bolts  fitting  tight. 
The  gears  are  made  from  cast  steel,  making  them  unbreakable 
and  of  exceptional  durability.  The  shafts  are  all  made  from 
the  best  grades  of  steel,  and  are  large  in  diameter,  and  are 
run  in  long  journal  boxes  lined  with  the  best  grade  of  metal. 

The  horizontal  machine  is  a  combination  of  the  vertical 
machine  and  extra  pug  mill,  as  formerly  used  by  C.  &  A.  Potts 
Co.,  who  were  the  original  designers  of  this  style  of  ma¬ 
chine,  which  quickly  became  the  favorite  with  many  brick 
manufacturers,  and  is  to-day  generally  used  on  large  and 
modern  brickyards,  because  of  its  labor  and  power  saving 
features,  simplicity  of  construction  and  great  durability.  Its 


attributes  his  increasing  volume  of  business  entirely  to  the 
superior  quality  of  his  brick  molds  though  he  admits  the  trade¬ 
getting  powers  of  The  Clay-Worker.  His  ad.,  which  in  this 
issue  will  be  found  on  page  116,  brings  inquiries  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  own  country  and  foreign  countries  as  well.  From 
present  indications  Mr.  Gray’s  factory  will  be  taxed  to  its  full¬ 
est  capacity  with  spring  work,  and  he  suggests  that  wise 
brickmakers  will  order  early,  and  so  avoid  the  chance  of 
delay  in  beginning  work  for  next  season. 


J.  H.  Ricker,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  writes  that  he  wants  to 
purchase  a  machine  to  press  coal  slack  and  crude  oil  into 
brick.  Parties  having  anything  they  think  will  interest  Mr 
Ricker  will  please  address  him  direct. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  CONVENTION  OF  CLAYWORKERS. 


Their  Annual  Convention  to  Be  Held  at  Green  Bay,  Wis., 

January  27,  28  and  29. 


A  RARE  TREAT  is  in  store  for  the  clayworkers  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  those  of  neighboring  States  who  join  them 
in  their  annual  convention,  to  be  held  at  Green  Bay, 
Jan.  27,  28  and  29,  for  the  convention  city  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  attractive,  as  well  as  most  important  commer¬ 
cial  centers  of  the  Badger  State.  It  is  an  old  city,  and  so 
contains  many  things  of  historic  interest.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
prosperous  city,  and  so  will  afford  all  the  comforts  and  amuse¬ 
ments  possible  in  midwinter,  while  her  brick  men  and  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens,  who  will  join  them  in  extending  a  welcome, 
will  leave  nothing  undone  within  their  power  to  make  their 
visitors  happy.  President  Hinkley  and  his  co-worker  (now 


None  of  the  brick  plants  of  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay  will  be 
in  operation,  but  if  any  of  the  delegates  desire  to  see  what 
manner  of  plants  Mr.  Finnegan  and  Major  Hinkley  operate 
they  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity.  Mr.  Finnegan  has  a 
combination  soft  mud  and  dry  press  plant.  His  annual  output 
exceeds  3,000,000.  The  dry  press  brick  are  made  on  a  Boyd 
press,  and  though  it  is  an  old  machine,  it  still  turns  out  good 
brick,  which  are  burned  in  common  clamps. 

The  accompanying  views  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  ot 
the  extent  of  his  clay  fields.  He  has  rather  an  unusual  way  of 
handling  the  clay  from  storage  sheds,  from  which  it  is  taken 
by  scrapers  and  dropped  through  an  opening  in  a  platform  or 
bridge,  beneath  which  dump  cars  are  run.  From  this  point,  it 
is  hauled  by  horse  power  to  the  foot  of  the  incline,  where  a 
cable  is  attached.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  of  the  ordinary 
type. 

The  soft  mud  brick  are  made  on  a  Martin  machine  and  dried 


In  and  About  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Where  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers  will  gather  January  27,  28  and  29,  \903. 


Senator)  Finnegan,  are  too  well-known  to  the  brickmakers  of 
the  Northwest  to  need  any  introduction.  Their  social  quali¬ 
ties  and  cordial  geniality  insure  a  good  time  for  all  who  attend 
the  convention. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  meeting  could  not  have  been  held 
in  the  summer  time,  or  late  fall,  when  it  was  originally  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  there,  for  then  Green  Bay  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
and  delightful  place  to  visit.  Its  boating  facilities  are  unsur¬ 
passed,  and  for  those  who  enjoy  a  fishing  or  hunting  trip,  it  is 
indeed  a  haven  of  rest. 

While  Green  Bay  is  best  seen  in  the  summer  time,  it  has 
winter  pleasures  as  well,  and  those  who  gather  there  the  week 
of  the  convention  will  find  plenty  of  amusements.  There  will 
not  be  a  dull  hour  during  convention  week. 


*  by  the  rack  and  pallet  system.  His  clay  field  is  unusual  in 
that  the  top  strata  burns  red  and  that  beneath  it  burns  a  buff. 
Wood  is  the  prevailing  fuel  used  in  that  vicinity. 

Major  Hinkley’s  yard  is  an  up-to-date  outdoor  soft  mud 
plant.  He  operates  a  Potts  machine,  with  disintegrator  and 
sander  attached.  The  brick  are  dried  on  pallets  in  racks  and 
burned  in  ordinary  clamps,  set  three  on  three  all  through  the 
kiln,  except  the  overhangers,  which  he  finds  gives  him  very 
excellent  results.  He  has  a  fine  clay  bank  averaging  about 
twenty  feet  in  depth.  The  clay  is  hauled  in  dump  cars  by 
cable. 

The  past  season  was  a  busy  one,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  year  are  very  good  indeed.  These  two  gentlemen, 
though  competitors,  are  bosom  friends — the  Damon  and 
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Pythias  of  Wisconsin  clayworkers.  Under  their  lead,  seconded 
by  the  genial  George  Schwarz,  the  coming  convention  is  an 
assured  success. 

The  Programme. 

—Tuesday,  Jan.  27.— 

(Afternoon.) 

2  O’Clock— Reception  and  Registration. 

3  O’Clock— Address  of  Welcome _ Mayor  Joseph  Taylor,  Green  Bay 

Also  T.  J.  McGrath,  President  of  Business  Men's  Association. 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome . E.  W.  Drake,  Milwaukee 

(Evening.) 

Entertainment. 

—Wednesday,  Jan.  28. — 

(Forenoon.) 

10  O’Clock— Paving  Brick . D.  V.  Purington,  of  Chicago 

Discussion. 

10:30  O’Clock — Transportation . J.  D.  Rowland,  Racine 

Discussion. 

11  O’Clock— Terra  Cotta  . W.  D.  Gates,  of  Chicago 

Discussion 

11:30  O’Clock— Dry  Pressed  Brick.. Hon.  Wm.  Finnegan,  Green  Bay 


BRICK  AT  CAPE  TOWN,  AFRICA. 

Under  date  of  Nov.  5,  1902,  United  States  Consul-General  W. 
R.  Brigham  writes  from  Cape  Town:  “Bricks  are  among  the 
most  expensive  articles  in  this  city.  I  am  informed  that  they 
are  sold  for  $22.50  to  $27.50  per  1,000,  and  they  are  so  poorly 
made  that  they  have  to  be  plastered  with  stucco  to  keep  them 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  I  have 
seen  some  very  rough  bricks,  shipped  from  England,  which 
are  harder  than  those  manufactured  here.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  the  price,  but  they  are  more  expensive  than 
those  locally  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  some  good  brick 
manufacturers  close  to  our  coast,  in  New  Jersey  or  Maryland, 
would  investigate  this  matter,  they  would  find  a  large  margin 
for  profit.  Bricks  here  are  usually  2 y2  inches  thick,  iV2  inches 
wide,  and  nine  inches  long,  although  I  have  seen  some  that  are 
only  2  by  4%  by  9  inches.  An  American  who  uses  a  great 


Major  Hinkley’s  Clamps  and  Pallet  Racks. 


Bridge  Through  Which  Clay  is  Dropped  Into  Cars. 


A  Corner  of  Mr.  Hinkley’s  Yard. 


Senator  Finnegan’s  Clay  Field. 


—Wednesday,  Jan.  28.— 
(Afternoon.) 


2:30  O’Clock— Trials  and  Tribulations  of  a  Beginner . 

. Rev.  W.  W.  Ellis,  of  Endeavor,  Wis. 

3  O’Clock— Municipal  Work... City  Engineer  C.  U.  Boley,  Sheboygan 

3:30  O’Clock— Clay  Products  and  Their  Relations  to  Archi¬ 
tecture . H.  A.  Foeller.  Green  Bay 

4  O’Clock— A  Brick  Talk . By  our  President,  J.  W.  Hinkley. 

Green  Bay 


4:30  O’Clock — Appointment  of  Committees. 


Banquet.,  7  o’clock. 


(Evening.) 


— Thursday,  Jan.  29. — 

(Forenoon.) 

9  O’Clock— Secretary’s  Report.  Treasurer’s  Report.  Committees’ 
Reports.  Election  of  Officers  Unfinished  Business.  Adjournment. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Beaumont  Hotel,  where  all 
delegates  will  be  comfortably  cared  for. 


many  bricks  in  building  ice  plants  in  this  ?nd  other  cities  in 
this  colony,  told  me  he  could  sell  1,000,000  bricks  per  week 
here  if  he  had  such  hard  vitrified  bricks  as  are  made  in  the 
United  States,  for  these  would  not  have  to  be  plastered.  Build¬ 
ing  is  very  much  retarded  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  brick. 


An  advertisement  in  a  trade  journal  will  do  what  traveling 
men  as  a  rule  do  not  do.  It  will  go  to  towns  off  from  the  rail¬ 
road  where  there  are  no  hotels.  It  will  work  nights,  Sundays 
and  holidays,  in  wet  weather  or  dry,  hot  weather  or  cold.  It 
will  talk  to  a  merchant  before  some  of  the  boys  are  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning  and  after  they  have  gone  to  bed  at  night.  It’s 
one  of  the  few  things  that  has  not  yet  struck  for  eight  hours.— 
Construction  and  Supply  Review. 
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A  MODEL  HOOSIER  BUILDING  BRICK  PLANT. 


Tempering  with  Salt  Water;  Its  Advantages — A  Fine  System 
of  Bracing  Kiln  Walls. 


THOUGH  A  SMALL  VILLAGE.  Arcadia,  Ind.,  now  boasts 
of  one  of  the  best  building  brick  plants  of  the  West.  Mr. 
B.  P.  Hollett,  under  whose  direction  the  plant  was  erect¬ 
ed  during  the  past  season,  is  not  only  a  practical  brickmaker, 
but  is  an  ambitious  man  with  progressive  ideas.  This  will  be 
readily  conceded  by  any  brickmaker  who  will  visit  his  new 
plant,  which  has  been  built  with  a  view  of  ultimate  economy. 
Nothing  has  been  put  into  the  plant  because  it  was  cheap.  The 
equipment  is  the  very  best,  in  Mr.  Hollett’s  judgment,  that 
skill  and  money  can  procure. 

Mr.  Hollet  has  been  making  brick  in  Arcadia  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  first  made  brick  in  the  good  old  way,  by  hand. 
When  the  Potts  machine  was  introduced  he  purchased  one,  and 
with  some  misgivings  began  the  manufacture  of  machine-made 
brick.  In  time  the  out-door  yard  gave  way  to  the  rack  and 
pallet  system.  When  natural  gas  was  discovered  he  utilized  it 
both  for  drying  and  burning,  and  now  he  has  constructed  a 
plant  which  embodies  what  he  considers  the  most  desirable 
features  for  an  all-year-round  common  building  brick  plant. 

The  clay  in  this  section  of  Indiana  is  a  surface  deposit,  rang¬ 
ing  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  inches  in  depth.  This  is  dug 
by  hand  and  hauled  in  cars  by  horse  power,  the  dump  cars 
holding  three  yards  of  clay.  From  the  car  the  clay  goes  to  a 
Potts  disintegrator  and  is  then  carried  by  a  belt  elevator  into 
a  pug  mill,  and  thence  into  a  Potts  stock  brick  machine,  to 
which  is  attached  a  Potts  mold-sanding  machine. 

From  the  brick  machine  the  green  brick  are  put  on  iron  cars 
holding  432  brick  and  run  into  a  twelve-tunnel  Standard  dryer 
having  a  capacity  of  82,944  brick.  The  clay  is  very  tender,  so 
the  brick  are  left  in  the  dryer  about  forty-eight  hours,  thus 
insuring  a  daily  capacity  up  to  the  limit  of  the  Potts  machine 
—forty  thousand.  To  say  that  Mr.  Hollett  is  pleased  with  his 
new  dryer  is  putting  it  very  mildly.  He  says  the  brick  come 
out  bone-dry,  which  enables  him  to  burn  in  less  time  and  with 
better  results  than  it  would  otherwise  be  possible.  He  is  still 
operating  his  old  yard,  which  immediately  adjoins  the  new, 
and  so  can  make  comparisons,  by  which  he  has  demonstrated 


to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  aside  from  being  independent  of 
the  weather  that  the  percentage  of  good  brick  taken  from  the 
kiln  is  enough  larger  to  more  than  pay  for  the  investment  in 
the  dryer.  The  latter  is  a  particularly  well-built  structure,  and 
Mr.  Hollett  has  gone  to  the  expense  of  inclosing  both  the 
receiving  and  discharging  ends  of  the  dryer.  This  has  proven 
quite  an  advantage  and  a  great  comfort  in  bad  weather. 

From  the  dryer  the  brick  go  to  open-top  up-draft  kilns,  of 
which  he  already  has  four  with  a  capacity  of  450,000  each,  and 
will  build  two  more.  Like  everything  else  about  the  plant, 


B.  P.  Hollett,  Arcadia,  Ind. 


the  kilns  are  built  for  permanency.  They  are  99  feet  long  (25 
arches)  and  are  25  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  The  kiln  wails  are 
36  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  and  are  tapered  to  24  inches  at 
the  top.  The  brick  are  set  forty  high  and  burned  with  natural 
gas.  The  brick  company  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  their 
gas  wells.  They  now  supply  the  town  of  Arcadia  with  light 
and  expect  the  supply  to  be  sufficient  for  several  years  to  come, 
though  the  flow  of  gas  is  diminishing  in  the  adjoining  fields. 

Ordinarily  the  plant  is  run  all  winter  long.  To  prevent  the 
clay  bank  from  freezing  a  layer  of  sawdust  four  inches  in 
depth  is  sprinkled  over  it.  When  the  clay  is  dug  the  sawdust 


Arcadia  Brick  Company’s  Dryer  and  Machine  House. 
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is  mixed  in  with  it.  This,  Mr.  Hollett  thinks,  facilitates  drying 
and  burning  both.  While  the  clay  is  being  tempered  salt  water 
is  added  to  the  mass  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing 
checking  and  increasing  the  solidity  of  the  brick.  Brick  made 
from  clay  tempered  in  this  manner  have  a  better  ring  than 
those  made  without  it.  The  improvement  in  the  brick  justifies 
the  slight  expense,  which  is  covered  almost  wholly  by  the  cost' 
of  the  salt.  A  special  tank,  however,  is  provided  for  the  salt 
water. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  they  have 
made  special  provision  for  a  water  supply  by  placing  an  im¬ 
mense  10,000-gallon  tank  on  a  brick  pier  built  for  the  purpose 
above  the  machine  house. 

At  the  time  the  views  of  the  plant  were  taken  the  kilns  had 
not  been  completed.  We  regret  this,  for,  like  the  balance  of 
the  plant,  they  are  admirably  constructed  and  have  one  feature 
at  least  original  with  Mr.  Hollett.  The  walls  are  braced  very 
effectively  by  a  series  of  T-rails  (60-pound  railroad  rails)  twen¬ 
ty-two  feet  in  length,  planted  against  the  kiln  walls.  They  are 
sunk  one  foot  nine  inches  in  the  ground  and  tied  to  the  wall 


Mr.  Hollett,  Robert  Elliott,  of  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company, 
i  and  the  Tank. 

with  hook  bands,  one.being  imbedded  in  the  wall  just  above  the 
eye  or  peep-hole,  and  the  other  thirty  inches. below  the  top  of 
the  wall.  The  rails  extend  up  above  the  top  of  the  wall  several 
feet,  and  three-quarter-inch  round  iron  rods  are  strung  to  them 
across  the  kiln  and  joined  in  the  center  with  a  turn  buckle. 

Mr.  Hollett  is  justly  very  proud  of  his  new  plant,  and  visiting 
brickmakers  may  count  on  a  very  cordial  Hoosier  welcome  at 
any  and  all  times. 

Mr.  Dennis  Burke,  one  of  Detroit’s  old  brickmakers,  has 

enjoyed  a  very  prosperous  year  for  1902,  having  received  his 

share  of  last  season’s  large  orders,  which  has  kept  him  busy 

in  filling.  Mr.  Burke  has  a  good  supply  of  A1  brick  on  hand, 

enabling  him  to  promptly  fill  all  present  orders  and  still  have 

a  small  stock  on  hand  when  he  puts  new  brick  on  the  market 
•  < 
in  the  spring. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DETROIT  NOTES. 


RUMOR  is  being  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  brick  will  shortly  be  selling  at  $8  per 
thousand.  The  supply  on  hand  is  diminish¬ 
ing  very  fast,  and  it 'is  altogether  likely 
that  brick  will  command  that  figure  in  the 
near  future. 

There  is  talk  of  several  Detroit  sewer  contractors  forming  a 
company  and  engaging  in  brickmaking  on  a  large  scale,  the 
plant  to  supply  brick  to  no  one  but  sewer  contractors.  The 
report,  however,  lacks  confirmation. 

The  number  of  building  permits  issued  for  the  week  of  Jan. 
5  shows  an  increase  over  the  three  preceding  weeks.  Opera¬ 
tions  in  building  are  beginning  to  reach  normal  once  more 
after  the  holiday  season. 

At  the  present  time  work  in  the  local  ai-chitects’  offices  is 
quite  slack,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  all  look 
forward  to  a  very  active  season  and  regret  the  fact  that  pros¬ 
pective  builders  can  never  be  induced  to  place  their  commis¬ 
sions  early,  when  they  can  be  given  plenty  of  time,  but  all  get 
the  building  fever  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears 
and  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  John  S.  Haggerty,  the  popular  and  well-known  young 
member  of  the  firm  of  L.  D.  Haggerty  &  Son,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  sheriff  of 
Wayne  county.  It  is  predicted  he  will  be  successful  in  his 
ambition.  He  was  born  and  has  lived  in  the  county  all  his  life, 
and  the  Republican  party,  if  it  nominates  him,  will  find  him  a 
strong  candidate  and  a  vote-getter. 

Schneider  Bros.,  a  new  firm  here,  who  fitted  up  and  put  in 
operation  a  splendid  plant  last  season,  say  they  have  done  all 
the  business  they  could  possibly  attend  to,  and  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  venture  in  brickmaking.  Their  plant  is  in 
splendid  order  and  presents  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance;  no 
bats,  old  rubbish,  etc.,  can  be  seen.  There  is  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  its  place.  They  have  a  fairly  good 
supply  on  hand — sufficient  to  carry  them  over  until  new  brick 
are  made. 

A  plant  whose  volume  of  business  during  the  past  season 
was  very  large  is  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  Pratt.  Several  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Pratt  first  entered  the  brickmaking  field,  there  were 
those  who  thought  his  venture  would  prove  disastrous,  but  who 
now  do  not  hesitate  to  place  his  establishment  among  the 
solid  ones  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Pratt  is  identified  in  other  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  chief  among  them  being  the  Stephen  Pratt 
Boiler  Works. 

All  previous  records  were  broken  during  the  year  1902  for 
building  operations  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  total  amount  of 
money  invested,  according  to  the  books  of  Fire  Marshal  Bax¬ 
ter,  was  $6,038,700,  a  creditable  increase  over  those  for  the 
previous  year,  which  summed  up  to  $5,977,400.  It  is  expected 
that  when  complete  returns  for  the  year  are  made  the  total  will 
reach  $6,050,000.  This  showing  is  considered  excellent  in  view 
of  the  many  delays  experienced  by  builders  and  contractors  in 
the  procuring  of  steel  and  building  supplies.  There  have  been 
thirteen  business  buildings  erected,  thirty-four  factories,  twen¬ 
ty-six  flat  and  apartment  houses,  ten  residences  of  a  value  of 
over  $100,000,  and  fifteen  buildings  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 

In  a  former  number  of  The  Clay-Worker  I  stated  that  the 
Roe-Stephens  Manufacturing  Co.  would  build  two  new  foun¬ 
dries.  It  was  feared  at  that  time  that  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ings  would  be  delayed  for  some  time.  The  firm  has  engaged 
the  services  of  Architects  Pollmar  &  Ropes,  who  have  prepared 
plans  for  the  buildings,  work  on  which  will  commence  next 
month.  Brick  and  steel  will  be  the  materials  used.  The 
dimensions  of  the  brass  foundry  are  40x124  feet,  and  that  of  the 
iron  foundry  will  be  268  feet  long  and  125  feet  wide.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  secure  this  large  order  will  get  a  choice  one, 
as  it  is  a  close  “haul,”  with  good  roads,  and  three  loads  per 
day  could  easily  be  made.  DOROTHY  DALE. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BOSTON,  OLD  AND  NEW. 


Features  of  New  Boston  of  Special  Interest  to  Clayworkers 
Who  Will  Attend  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention, 
February  2-14,  1903. 


HE  BOSTON  of  to-day  is  a  city  of  evolu¬ 
tion  quite  as  much  as  of  growth.  Hills 
have  been  leveled,  the  sea  has  been  en¬ 
croached  upon,  traffic  has  gone  under¬ 
ground  and  overhead,  adjoining  cities  and 
towns  have  been  annexed  until  the  800 
acres  have  become  23,000  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  grown  from  a  handful  of  Puritan 
settlers  to  over  half  a  million.  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  city  many  mistakes 
have  been  made,  and  it  has  had  its 
share  of  vicissitudes.  The  great  fire 
of  1872,  which  at  the  time  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  almost  overwhelming  dis¬ 
aster,  brought  good  results,  of  which 
we  are  to-day  reaping  the  benefits. 

Even  in  the  new  parts  of  the  city  the  streets  have  a  char¬ 
acter  varied  and  distinctive.  That  part  of  Beacon  street  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Common,  when  seen  in  the  late  afternoon  with 
the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  upon  its  roofs,  has  a  warmth  of 
color,  a  haziness  of  atmosphere,  an  irregularity  of  line  sug¬ 
gestive  of  some  picturesque  foreign  city.  Beacon  street,  fol¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  city,  takes  us  through  a  part  of  the  beautiful 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  with  its  ornate  decorations,  happily 
much  of  them  hidden  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  ivy;  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  superb  in  its  dignified  simplicity,  and  the  New  Old 
South  Church,  a  little  more  exuberant  in  design,  having  a 
tower  leaning  eighteen  inches  toward  the  Library.  The  Rogers 
building  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  a  fine  specimen  of 
classic  architecture,  on  one  side  of  Boylston  street,  and  the 
Hotel  Brunswick  on  the  other,  stand  as  dignified  portals  to  the 
entrance  to  the  square.  The  latter  will  be  headquarters  con¬ 
vention  week  and  is  most  admirably  located  for  the  purpose. 

Tremont  street,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
is  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  according  to  the  section  seen,  but 
all  parts  are  busy  and  interesting.  The  part  adjoining  the 
Common  is  given  up  to  shops,  and  on  pleasant  days  is  thronged 
with  ladies.  The  street  here  is  broad,  with  asphalt  paving, 
and  is  no  longer  used  by  surface  cars  which,  before  the  subway 
was  built,  blocked  the  street  morning  and  evening,  causing 
many  a  Bostonian  to  lose  his  temper. 

Washington  street,  inconveniently  narrow  in  its  busiest  part, 
broadens  out  finely  further  on,  only  to  be  hopelessly  marred 
by  the  elevated  railroad. 

State  street  is  lined  with  office  buildings — some  old  and  out 
of  date,  others  modern  skyscrapers,  which  are  models  of  con¬ 
venience.  On  this  street  is  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Board  of 
Trade  building,  and  near  by  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  the  Custom  House  and  the  Federal  building,  the  last 
named  containing  the  postoffice  and  offices  of  the  United 
States  courts. 

Hanover  street,  still  retaining  the  original  name  given  it  in 
honor  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  is  Boston’s  Bowery.  It  is  the 


COPLEY  SQUARE. 

Brunswick  Hotel.  Trinity  Church.  Hotel  Westminster.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Pierce  Hall.  Public  Library. 


suburb  of  Brookline — that  suburb  of  which  all  Bostonians  are 
inordinately  proud. 

Commonwealth  avenue  is  more  distinctly  American,  with  its 
breadth,  its  central  parkway  and  rich,  spacious  residences. 

Arlington  street  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
city.  It  is  a  short  street,  overlooking  the  Public  Garden,  with 
buildings  on  one  side  only,  but  its  architecture  is  so  harmo¬ 
nious  that  one  is  glad  it  is  completed,  that  no  perverted  taste 
can  have  opportunity  to  mar  its  beauty. 

Boston’s  Beautiful  Streets. 

Boylston  street,  once  devoted  to  residences,  is  now  almost 
entirely  given  up  to  high-class  shops,  especially  at  the  lower 
end.  Starting  at  Washington  street,  it  makes  a  rather  sharp 
curve  at  the  Public  Garden,  whence  it  goes  boldly  forth  in  a 
straight  line  until  it  reaches  the  Fenway,  where  again  it  twists 
and  turns  in  a  serpentine  course.  About  midway  in  its  length 
it  is  joined  by  Huntington  avenue,  the  junction  forming  Copley 
Square,  which  may  be  called  the  real  heart  of  Boston.  Copley 
Square,  which  is  really  a  triangle,  is  surrounded  by  superb 
buildings — Trinity  Church,  massive  and  picturesque;  the 


business  street  of  the  North  End  and  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  the  Hebrews  and  the  Italians. 

A  Great  Park  System. 

No  city  in  the  world  can  boast  of  a  finer  park  system  than 
Boston.  From  the  Common,  with  its  forty-eight  acres,  has 
grown  the  Metropolitan  Park  System,  comprising  nearly  four¬ 
teen  thousand  acres  of  parks,  which  in  variety  of  scenery  are 
unexcelled.  The  Fenway,  which  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
drainage  system,  has  been  beautified  till  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
landscape  gardening.  Magnificent  driveways,  rustic  bridges 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  have  made  an  ideal 
place  out  of  what  was  once  considered  a  hopeless  mud  flat. 
The  streets  adjacent  to  the  Fenway  are  an  ideal  residential 
section,  and  the  possibilities  of  this  locality  are  not  even  yet 
fully  appreciated.  The  Fenway  leads  into  Franklin  Park 
through  Jamaicaway  and  Riverway,  passing  the  beautiful  Ar¬ 
nold  Arboretum,  the  largest  and  best  park  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Franklin  Park  of  six  hundred  acres  is  a  public  play¬ 
ground  where  the  natural  beauties  have  been  preserved  as 
far  as  possible.  Tennis  courts,  golf  links  and  playgrounds 
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for  children,  all  have  a  place  here,  with  shady  walks  and 
drives  for  those  not  interested  in  the  sports.  Marine  Park,  in 
South  Boston,  has  an  immense  pier  built  out  into  the  harbor. 
Castle  Island  is  a  part  of  this  park  and  contains  a  fort  built 
in  1855. 

One  of  Boston’s  greatest  charms  is  the  beautiful  harbor, 
dotted  with  islands,  made  picturesque  with  forts,  lighthouses 
and  gay  summer  cottages.  During  the  summer  months  the 
blue  waters  are  alive  with  pleasure  craft  of  every  description, 
from  the  tiny  sail  boat  to  the  hundred-thousand-dollar  yacht. 

The  most  prominent  building  in  the  city  is  the  State  House, 


I 
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Entrance  to  Park  Street  Station  of  Boston’s  Subway. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Subway. 


with  its  gilded  dome,  lighted  at  night  by  hundreds  of  incan¬ 
descent  lights. 

In  1889  the  original  State  House  was  enlarged  by  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  yellow  brick  with  white  marble  trimmings,  intended 
to  harmonize  with  the  original  building,  as  designed  by  Bul- 
flnch,  but  it  is  generally  considered  something  of  a  failure. 
The  legislative  halls  are  spacious  and  richly  decorated,  and 
the  offices  of  the  executive  and  administrative  departments 
are  mostly  in  this  building. 

The  Public  Library,  in  Copley  Square,  is  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  in  the  world.  It  has  ten  branches,  besides  twenty 


delivery  stations,  and  owns  1,300,000  books  and  pamphlets. 
The  building  is  of  Milford  granite,  with  tiled  roof.  The  in¬ 
terior  decorations  are  not  excelled  by  any  public  building  in 
the  country. 

One  of  the  finest  buildings  recently  erected  in  Boston  is  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  corner  of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington 
avenues,  where  many  exhibits  of  fruit  and  flowers  are  held. 

The  North  Union  Station,  .on  Causeway  street,  takes  care  of 
all  the  traffic  from  the  north  and  east,  and,  until  the  erection 
of  the  Southern  Terminal,  it  was  the  largest  railroad  station 
in  the  country. 


Adams  Square  Subway  Station. 


Automobile  Club  and  Apartments,  Boylston  St. 


The  Southern  Terminal,  in  Dewey  Square,  was  opened  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1899.  The  exterior  is  of  pink  granite  and  gray  brick. 
This  station,  which  handles  all  the  traffic  from  the  south  and 
west,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  exceeds  the  St.  Louis 
Union  Depot  in  both  size  and  capacity  by  about  10  per  cent. 
Nearly  17,000,000  brick  were  used  in  its  construction,  and  it 
has  about  ten  acres  of  gravel  roofing,  the  cost  of  land  and 
buildings  being  nearly  $14,000,000. 

The  local  traffic  of  the  city  is  handled  by  the  Boston  Ele¬ 
vated  Railway  Company,  who  control  nearly  the  entire  system 
of  the  surface,  underground  and  elevated  roads.  The  subway 
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is  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  engineering  work  and  was 
constructed  under  many  difficulties.  It  is  used  by  both  the 
elevated  trains  and  surface  cars.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
length  and  is  the  only  tunnel  in  the  world  having  four  tracks. 
By  means  of  loops  and  a  “sub-subway”  all  grade  crossings  are 
avoided.  The  subway  stations  are  small  buildings  of  granite, 
the  interior  of  the  buildings  and  the  subway  in  their  vicinity 
being  lined  with  white  enameled  bricks.  The  main  tunnels 
are  of  cement  and  steel  construction.  The  cost  of  the  subway 
was  $4,250,000,  which  is  $2,750,000  less  than  the  appropriation. 

Hotels  and  Places  of  Amusement. 

Few  cities  have  better  hotel  accommodations  than  Boston. 
First-class  hotels  are  not  confined  to  any  one  district,  but  are 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  From  Young’s  Hotel,  over¬ 
looking  the  oldest  streets  of  the  city,  to  the  Somerset,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Fenway,  are  scattered  hotels  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion.  Almost  as  numerous  as  the  high-class  hotels  are  the 
theaters,  as  Boston,  which  has  not  only  a  theater-loving  popu¬ 
lation  of  its  own,  also  furnishes  entertainment  for  many  neigh¬ 


boring  cities  and  towns.  There  are  fifteen  theaters,  besides 
many  smaller  show  houses.  Boston  is  also  a  musical  center, 
and  has  clubs  that  are  noted  among  musical  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  No  city  in  the  country  can  boast  an 
orchestra  superior  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was  formed  in  1815  and  with  one 
exception  is  the  oldest  musical  society  in  the  country. 

Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  Boston  are  some  thirty 
cities  and  towns — independent  municipalities,  but  a  part  of 
Boston’s  business  and  enterprise.  This  “Greater  Boston”  has 
a  population  of  over  one  million.  The  suburbs  of  Boston  are 
in  many  ways  more  attractive  than  the  city  itself.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  University  City,  just  across  the  river;  Brookline, 
the  wealthiest  town  in  the  world,  and  Newton,  the  Garden 
City,  with  other  towns,  comprising  greater  Boston,  are  all 
places  of  residence  for  Boston’s  business  men. 


Some  of  Harvard’s  Attractions. 

Among  the  buildings  of  Harvard  University  are  several  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  Massachusetts  Hall,  the  oldest  of 
the  college  buildings,  contained  the  first  printing  press 
brought  to  this  country  and  the  one  on  which  Eliot’s  Indian 
Bible  was  printed.  Memorial  Hall,  the  most  imposing  building 
belonging  to  the  university,  is  a  memorial  to  the  Harvard  men 
who  died  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  Harvard  Square  is  interesting 
in  itself.  A  good  brick  street  in  front,  well  constructed  and 
well  designed  gateways,  by  the  distinguished  New  York  archi¬ 
tects,  McKin,  Mead  &  White,  splendid  old  brickwork,  laid  in  a 
splendid  old  way,  and  some  of  the  noted  Harvard  buildings  in 
the  immediate  background.  These  very  early  Harvard  build¬ 
ings  have  the  merit,  not  alone  of  being  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  a  great  educational  institution,  but  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  having  more  inherent  architectural  merit 
than  the  large  majority  of  modern  structures  near  them. 
There  is  a  character,  a  simplicity,  strength  and  dignity  of  ex¬ 


pression,  beauty  of  detail  and  thoroughness  of  workmanship 
which  does  not  belong  to  modern  Harvard  structures.  The 
brick  in  the  gate  posts  of  this  Harvard  gateway  are  the  brick 
which  were  taken  from  an  old  building,  constructed  many, 
many  years  ago.  And  then,  again,  the  brick  are  bonded  in 
the  old  way.  The  iron  work  is  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Altogether,  we  find  here  much  of  artistic  and  his¬ 
torical  interest. 

The  Home  of  the  “Brick  Builder.” 

Boston  is  also  the  home  the  Brick  Builder,  a  paper  which  is 
doing  great  work  for  brickmakers  by  preaching  the  gospel  of 
brick  construction  to  the  architects  of  the  country  in  a  manner 
to  command  their  consideration.  Its  able  editor  and  proprietor, 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  like  many  another  great  man,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  modest,  so  much  so  that  up  to  date  he  has  refused  to 


Brick  Paved  Harvard  Square.  One  of  New  England  Brick  Company’s  Loaded  Wagons.  Famous  Harvard 

Gates  and  University  Building  in  Background. 
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let  us  have  his  picture,  else  his  manly  face  would  look  up  from 
these  printed  pages.  While  backward  about  seeing  his  face 
in  print,  he  will  be  very  much  in  evidence  convention  week, 
for  he  is  a  member  of  the  local  entertainment  committee,  the 
chief  duties  of  which  will  be  to  see  that  none  of  the  visiting 
delegates  lose  their  way  in  the  City  of  Crooked  Streets. 

The  accompanying  views  are  proof  that  Boston  has  some 
splendid  brick  paved  streets.  Most  of  the  pavers  used  here  are 
from  Mr.  Titcomb’s  kilns  at  Providence,  Boston’s  greatest 
suburb. 

W.  G.  Titcomb’s  Rhode  Island  Plants. 

There  is  a  trite  saying  that  “really  good  things  come  in 
small  packages.”  Rhode  Island  is  a  marked  illustration  of  this 
old  adage.  It  is  small,  very  small,  compared  with  the  other 
States,  but  it  contains  vast  wealth,  both'  natural  and  acquired, 
and  its  chief  city,  Providence,  will  prove  very  attractive  to 
visiting  brickmakers,  for  it  is  the  home  of  the  New  England 
Steam  Brick  Company,  the  affairs  of  which  are  directed  by  that 
prince  of  good  fellows,  William  Graves  Titcomb. 

Mr.  Titcomb  can  boast  of  what  no  other  brickmaker  in  the 


are  in  operation — and  they  usually  run  all  the  year  ’round — • 
their  average  daily  output  is  120,000  brick.  The  clay  is  taken 
from  the  bank  with  a  steam  shovel,  deposited  in  cars  and 
hauled  by  locomotive  (owned  by  the  company)  to  the  clay¬ 
grinding  machinery.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  that  com¬ 
mon  to  such  plants.  The  brick  are  dried  in  steam-heated 
tunnel  dryers,  and  burned  in  down-draft  Eudaly  kilns.  Mr. 
Titcomb  is  well  pleased  with  the  entire  equipment.  He  attrib¬ 
utes  his  success  in  the  brick  business  in  a  very  large  measure 
to  the  advice  and  information  received  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  con¬ 
ventions,  which,  he  says,  has  enabled  him  to  make  good  brick 
economically.  Certainly  Mr.  Titcomb  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  the  successful  management,  of  these  great  plants.  He  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  associated  with  him  in  the  work 
an  able  corps  of  assistants.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  the  sales  agent  of  the  company,  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Mon¬ 
roe,  whose  name  is  familiar  throughout  New  England. 
Wherever  large  quantities  of  brick  are  needed  Mr.  Monroe  is 
sure  to  make  his  presence  felt. 

At  the  time  the  writer  visited  the  plant  a  shut-down  was 
threatened,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  Mr.  Titcomb  was 


Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston.  A  Fine  Brick  Pavement.  Mr.  W.  G.  Titcomb  and  His  Auto  in  Foreground. 
The  “Riverbank  Court,”  the  Largest  Apartment  House  in  the  World,  in  the  Background. 


country  can.  His  company  owns  the  only  clay  banks  in  his 
State,  and  they  are  very  extensive  and  very  valuable.  The 
clay  pit  as  at  present  operated  is  some  three  miles  in  diameter, 
so  laid  out  that  either  plant — they  have  two — can  use  the  clay 
from  any  particular  portion  of  the  bank  most  desired.  There 
is  a  switch  from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  rail¬ 
road,  which  runs  into  the  plant,  tracks  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  kilns,  which  affords  them  excellent  shipping  facilities. 
While  Providence  is  their  chief  market,  they  furnish  large 
quantities  of  brick  to  the  Boston  market  and  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  towns,  and  have  booked  orders  for  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  well. 

They  make  both  soft  mud  and  stiff  clay  brick,  their  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  coming  chiefly  from  the  American  Clayworking 
Machinery  Company’s  shop,  at  Bucyrus,  O.  When  both  yards 


preparing  to  take  the  train  for  Schenectady  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  into  execution  some  scheme  for  beating  the  coal  com¬ 
bine  and  secure  a  supply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  keep  their 
hilns  going.  For  fear  his  mission  might  fail,  a  crew  of  men 
vas  sent  into  the  woodlands  surrounding  the  brickyards  after 
a  supply  of  coarse,  resinous  Rhode  Island  pine,  which  can  be 
used  in  an  emergency.  “It  is  hard  to  keep  a  good  man  down,” 
as  the  whale  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  Jonah,  and  it  is  an 
infinitely  harder  task  to  keep  the  irrepressible  Titcomb  from 
carrying  out  any  desired  undertaking.  It  is  a  safe  wager  that 
he  got  what  he  went  after. 

It  is  a  matter  of  forty-five  miles  from  Boston  to  Providence, 
a  pleasant  hour’s  ride  from  the  South  Station  on  any  of  the 
fast  trains,  which  leave  almost  every  hour,  so  that  Mr.  Tit¬ 
comb’s  N.  B.  M.  A.  friends — and  they  are  legion — may  very 
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easily  visit  him  convention  week.  That  they  will  receive  a 
cordial  welcome  is  putting  it  mildly. 

Boston’s  Fancy  Earthenware  Manufactory. 

One  of  the  oldest  clayworking  establishments  in  New  England 
is  that  of  A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.,  at  North  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where 
they  have  an  extensive  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  flower 


South  Station,  Boston,  the  Largest  Railway 
Station  in  the  World. 


pots,  cuspidors,  lawn  vases,  umbrella  stands  and  small  clay 
novelties,  such  as  money  banks,  etc. 

The  original  company  was  established  in  1765,  and  while  at 
that  time  it  was  a  very  small,  primitive  affair,  to-day  they  have 
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Interior  of  a  Kiln  of  Fancy  Earthenware  at  the 
Pottery  of  A.  H.  Hews  &  Co. 


an  extensive  pottery  covering  many  acres  of  ground.  The 
main  building  is  a  three-story  brick  structure,  and  a  trip 
through  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  every  clayworker.  A  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  will  be  extended  to  every  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  who  may  care  to  pay  Messrs.  Hews  &  Co.  a  visit.  The 
plant  may  be  reached  by  street  car  which  passes  the  door  of 
the  Brunswick.  Here  may  be  seen  in  course  of  manufacture 
a  variety  of  ware  which  ranges  in  size  and  weight  from  the 
tiniest  clay  product  we  have  ever  seen — a  diminutive  tray  for 
a  child’s  paint  set,  weighing  a  fraction  of  an  ounce — up  to  an 
immense  lawn  vase,  weighing  almost  a  ton.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  view  shows  how  this  ware  is  set  in  the  kiln.  There  are 
many  very  interesting  features  about  the  plant  which  our 
readers  would  enjoy  looking  over,  and  we  advise  those  who 
can  to  make  the  trip  to  the  factory. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  clay  plant  in  New  England  is 


Specimen  of  Perforated  Tiling,  after  the  Chinese, 
by  the  Grueby  Faience  Co. 

the  new  brick  works  of  Fiske  &  Co.,  at  Dover  Point,  N.  H. 
This  will  be  the  objective  point  of  a  special  excursion  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  in  which  every  delegate  is  expected  to  partici¬ 
pate,  and  of  which  full  details  will  be  given  in  the  programme 
of  the  convention  on  another  page. 

Each  visitor  will  no  doubt  have  some  special  point  of  interest 
m  view,  and  if  not  familiar  with  the  city  we  would  advise  that 
a  member  of  the  local  committee  be  applied  to  for  information. 
This  same  advice  applies  to  the  visiting  ladies,  whose  welfare 
and  happiness  will  be  looked  after  attentively  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  particular  purpose.  If  the  wishes  of  the 
local  committee  are  observed,  the  motto  convention  week  will 
be:  “If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it.” 

Grueby  Art  Pottery. 

Boston  is  known  to  lovers  of  the  fictile  art  as  the  home  of  the 
now  famous  Grueby  pottery.  The  plant  where  it  is  being  made 
is  at  present  undergoing  extensive  alterations,  the  demand  for 
Grueby  product  being  such  that  more  and  better  facilities 
became  imperative.  If  the  work  of  rebuilding  is  sufficiently 
advanced  convention  week  to  make  it  admissible,  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention  will  be  invited  to  visit  the  works  and 
see  how  Grueby  ware,  which  now  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
as  an  art  product,  is  made. 

To  the  members  of  the  Ceramic  Society  in  particular  this 
will  be  a  rare  treat.  The  lay  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will 
perhaps  be  satisfied  to  visit  the  sales  department  and  view  the 
finished  product,  selecting,  mayhap,  a  piece  or  two  for  their 
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homes — certainly  a  more  appropriate  souvenir  for  clayworkers 
cannot  be  imagined,  for  Grueby  ware  is  not  only  highly  orna¬ 
mental,  but  represents  the  highest  art  of  the  modern  clay- 
worker. 

Grueby  ware  is  no  longer  confined  to  pottery  forms.  Indeed, 
the  latter  is  the  least  part  of  the  product  of  the  manufactory, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Grueby  Faience  Company. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  devoted  most  of  their  efforts 
to  art  tiles  and  enameled  terra  cotta  for  interior  decoration, 
and  have  produced  some  beautiful  allegorical  panels,  a  sample 
of  which  may  be  seen  by  visitors  in  the  “Rathskeller”  of  the 
New  Reymolds  Hotel,  which  is  beautifully  decorated  with  a 


frieze  composed  of  Old  World — mostly  Holland — views  exe¬ 
cuted  in  blue  and  white.  A  charming  series  of  ilustrative  tiles 
was  recently  produced  for  a  Southern  educational  institution, 
depicting  the  amusing  characters  of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories. 

The  field  for  this  character  of  tile  work  is  unlimited.  They 
also  make  a  specialty  of  art  tiles  for  fireplaces  and  other  inte¬ 
rior  decoration,  and  have  turned  out  some  ornate  as  well  as 
beautiful  ware  for  these  purposes.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  and  originality  of 
this  character  of  work,  which  glorifies  the  art  of  clay  working. 

Their  factory  is  located  at  K  and  First  streets,  and  their 
display  rooms  are  at  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co.,  11  Washington 
street,  where  visitors  will  be  more  than  welcome. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CONSOLIDATION. 


The  consolidation  of  the  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  with  D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  of  New  London,  O.,  makes 
one  of  the  strongest  combinations  in  the  trade  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  very  complete  line  of  modern  brickmaking' machinery 
and  brickmakers’  supplies.  The  concern  is  guided  by  the  most 
experienced  brains  in  this  line  of  industry,  and  is  managed  by 
young  blood  that  fully  appreciates  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
the  necessities  of  the  hour,  and  they  solicit  the  opportunity  to 
estimate  for  the  installation  of  any  clay  working  plant,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  most  complete,  for  the  largest  capacity. 
Write  them  for  catalogue,  mentioning  The  Clay-Worker.  The 
factories  and  general  offices  are  located  at  New  London,  O.,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Big  Four  railroad,  between  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati,  to  which  all  correspondence  may  be  directed  as 
heretofore. 


CLAY  SCHOOL  AT  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


In  a  recent  letter,  Prof.  C.  Parmelee,  chief  instructor  ceramic 
department,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  says:  “In 
your  November  issue  you  favored  us  with  a  nice  mention  of 
the  New  Jersey  Clay  School,  but  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  you 
have  located  it  in  Trenton,  instead  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
ceramic  school  is  really  a  department  of  the  State  College, 
which  is  more  generally  known  as  Rutgers,  and  has  stood  in 
New  Brunswick  for  136  years.  We  are  right  on  the  clay  belt, 
which  has  made  the  Raritan  brick  industries  famous  and 
profitable.” 


FRECKLED  BRICKS. 


In  England  very  few  architects  like  freckled  bricks,  that  is, 
bricks  of  a  spotted  character.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  such  bricks  are  held  in  high  esteem.  Why  should 
this  be?  The  British  architect  perhaps  is  fond  of  too  much 
of  the  same  tint,  in  his  endeavor  to  give  his  building  an  air 
of  solidity,  which  he  does  not  always,  however,  succeed  in 
doing.  He  likes  to  contrast  a  deep  red  brick,  either  with  Bath, 
Portland,  or  other  similar  white  and  yellowish  stone,  the  latter 
being  used  as  dressings.  In  a  tall  tower  he  prefers,  in  many 
instances,  to  produce  a  striped  effect,  just  like  so  many  hoops 
wound  round  the  edifice.  Failing  that,  a  sort 
of  diamond  pattern  in  red  and  white  bricks  is 
a  favorite.  Since  the  introduction  of  parti-col¬ 
ored  brick  such  patterns  have  not  been  so 
much  adopted,  and  there  certainly  appears  to 
be  a  tendency  to  more  variegation  in  the 
bricks  themselves.  There  is  not  that  rigid 
selection  of  bricks  of  a  staple  tint  as  there 
used  to  be — at  least  by  many  leading  archi 
tects.  The  search  for  the  most  gaudy  effects 
seems  to  be  worn  out.  We  have  used  freckled 
bricks  for  many  years  in  this  country;  the 
point  is  will  they,  in  view  of  this  change  of 
aesthetic  taste,  ever  occupy  the  same  position 
here  as  they  do  in  the  United  States?  The  answer  at  present 
must,  we  fear,  be  in  the  negative,  for  good  freckled  bricks 
must  be  hard  burnt,  at  least  as  we  understand  them  at  present, 
and  we  doubt  whether  for  general  building  purposes  they  could 
compete  with  the  many  cheaper  varieties  of  bricks  now  in  the 
British  market. — The  British  Clay-Worker. 


Grueby  Tile  Mantel. 

If  you  want  experienced  help  read  the  “Want”  ads.  in  the  Clay- 
Worker. 


A  Section  of  Grueby  Frieze  in  the  Grille  Room, 
New  Reynolds  House. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  THE  BOSTON  BRICKMAKERS. 


Parry  Bros.  Building  a  New  Plant  on  an  Old  Site — Two  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Million  a  Year  the  Output  of  the  New 
England  Brick  Co. — Large  Variety  of  Plants. 


HE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  who 
come  to  Boston  will  find  much  to  interest 
them,  aside  from  the  interesting  features  of 
$  the  convention  next  month.  New  England 

brick  manufacturers,  while  they  may  be 
Wif.iT  “short”  in  some  respects  in  the  manufactur¬ 
es  (T3  ing  and  other  enterprises,  are  “long”  in  ex- 

0  w  perience  and  variety  of  knowledge.  Time  has 

JL!c-uc»T  brought  great  changes  to  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  life  of  Boston.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  has  felt  the  effects  of  modern  ideas  as 
forcibly.  f ;  *1 

Parker  Fiske’s  new  plant  down  in  New  Hampshire  is  bound 
to  attract  the  attention  of  every  clayworker,  and  it  will  be  the 
Mecca  of  all  who  attend.  I  can  assure  each  member  that  the 
time  and  money  spent  in  looking  at  this  plant  is  money  well 
expended.  But  in  this  paper  I  am  to  deal  strictly  with  the 
brickyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  greater  yards  there 


twenty-five  years  has  become  a  successful  brickmaker  and  a 
power  in  his  own  particular  portion  of  the  industrial  world. 
He  has  not  forgotten  the  days  when  he  carried  bricks  in  his 
bare  feet  and  bare  arms,  though  his  fellow-citizens  have  seen 
fit  to  elect  him  to  every  position  of  trust  from  member  of  the 
Common  Council  to  member  of  the  Senate  and  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission. 

The  Parry  Bros,  are  a  strong  quartette,  and  when  their 
plant  passed  into  the  control  of  the  New  England  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  they  became  owners  of  $500,000  in  the  stock  of  that  suc¬ 
cessful  corporation. 

Now  they  are  at  work  building  a  model  plant  in  Chelsea,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Foster  yard,  which  in  many  respects  will  be 
unique  in  the  art  of  brickmaking.  It  covers  forty-eight  acres 
in  front  of  Powder  Horn  Hill,  where  for  generations  the  brick- 
makers  of  olden  times  worked,  and  here  on  this  great  plain 
the  sun  and  wind  have  unobstructed  range.  Here  they  are  to 
erect  a  movable  plant,  in  which  a  New  Haven  brick  machine 
of  the  latest  improved  type  will  be  the  chief  feature.  The  clay 
will  be  taken  from  the  surface,  but  later,  if  found  necessary, 
it  will  be  removed  by  a  steam  shovel.  No  better  deposit  of 
clay  can  be  found  than  in  this  place.  It  extends  to  a  depth  of 
85  feet  over  the  entire  forty-eight  acres,  thus  making  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  well-nigh  limitless. 

Next  to  the  Parry  Bros,  enterprises,  in  point  of  interest, 


No  Carting  Necessary.  Scene  at  New  England  Brick  Co.’s  Yard  5,  Cambridge. 


may  be  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  but  a  greater  variety 
of  methods  was  never  shown  by  any  community.  This  variety 
of  methods  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
this  widely  different  system  of  yards  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  one  management,  and  the  visiting  brickmaker  to  Boston 
will  be  given  a  treat  which  will  be  long  held  in  his  memory 
when  he  visits  the  various  plants  in  and  about  the  city.  But 
if  he  finds  in  the  brick  plants  much  to  interest  him,  he  will 
find  in  the  owners  characters,  if  possible,  more  interesting. 

To  know  Fiske  or  Parry  is  to  know  a  pioneer  who  has 
passed  through  the  various  stages  of  an  industry;  and  to  know 
a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  styles  and  methods  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  brick  is  unexcelled  in  any  section  of  the  country.  Since 
the  burning  of  their  plant  in  South  Boston  the  Fiske’s  have 
not  operated  yards  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  they  are 
making  up  for  it  in  the  wonderful  plant  operated  by  them  at 
Dover  Point,  N.  H. 

John  Parry,  the  business  head  of  the  famous  firm  of  Parry 
Bros.,  is  a  character  that  does  one  good  to  rub  up  against.  He  is 
a  man  forty-seven  years  of  age,  who  began  life  as  a  laborer  in 
his  father’s  plant,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  the  short  space  of 


come,  the  plants  of  the  New  England  Brick  Company,  which 
operates  some  thirty  brick  plants,  more  than  half  of  which  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  the  farthest  removed  of  which  is 
in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  A  trip  over  the  five  yards  of  the  New 
England  Brick  Company  at  Cambridge  is  enough  to  furnish 
a  liberal  education  in  brickmaking  to  the  observing  visitor. 

If  there  is  any  feature  of  the  business  that  one  does  not 
understand  about  the  various  methods  employed  in  the  five 
yards  in  Cambridge,  a  talk  with  the  genial  superintendent, 
Joseph  Broussard,  will  supply  whatever  is  lacking.  They  had 
just  finished  burning  a  small  kiln  of  1,180,000  when  I  reached 
there.  This  yard  is  one  of  the  finest  pallet  yards  in  the  world. 
There  are  three  New  Haven  machines,  with  a  capacity  of 
150,000  a  day.  Yard  No.  1,  formerly  Parry  Bros.’  yard,  has  a 
capacity  of  11,500,000.  It  has  two  Martin  machines  and  old- 
style  kilns.  The  output  of  this  yard  is  mostly  sewer  brick. 

Yard  No.  2  was  formerly  owned  by  N.  W.  Coffren,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  5,000,000.  It  has  one  Martin  machine  and  Potts 
distintegrator,  with  old  style  kilns. 

Yard  No.  3  was  formerly  owned  by  Martin  W.  Sands,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  8,000,000,  equipped  with  New  Haven  ma- 
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Hauling  Brick  Under  Difficulties  from  One  of  the  New  England  Brick  Co.’s  Yards. 


.V  'V; ; 


The  Pit  at  New  England  Brick  Co.’s  Yard  5,  Cambridge. 


New  England  Brick  Co.’s  Boarding  House  at  Yard  5,  Cambridge. 
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chines,  Sharer  dryers,  with  a  pallet  system. 

Yard  No.  4  was  formerly  owned  by  John  Gerry;  capacity, 
4,000,000;  equipped  with  Martin  machine  and  Potts  disinte¬ 
grator. 

I  mention  these  five  yards,  not  in  the  sense  of  having  it 
understood  that  they  make  up  any  great  part  of  the  New 
England  Company’s  whole  business,  but  simply  as  an  example 
of  their  work.  Their  annual  output  of  bricks  is  claimed  to  be 
the  largest  of  any  concern  in  the  world.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
250,000,000. 

Joseph  Brossard,  superintendent  of  the  yards  in  Cambridge, 
is  a  man  of  sterling  character.  Born  in  Arichat,  Cape  Breton, 
fifty  years  ago,  he  came  into  Massachusetts  thirty-three  years 


coal  strike  has  not  interfered  much  with  the  New  England 
Brick  Company’s  plants. 

Boston  was  always  a  great  user  of  brick.  Boston  brick  men 
have  from  the  earliest  history  been  noted  for  their  enterprise, 
energy  and  business  capacity.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  one  should  find  in  Boston  some  of  the  best  systems  of 
brickmaking,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  primitive. 

If  this  brief  sketch  will  awaken  any  interest  in  the  reader 
to  compel  him  to  visit  the  various  yards  during  convention 
week,  then  has  my  mission  been  accomplished,  for  to  see  is 
to  learn. 

The  immense  brick  hotels  that  house  the  men,  the  ice  plants 
where  ice  is  harvested,  from  the  places  where  the  brickyard 


New  Factory,  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 


ago,  and  went  to  work  for  Samuel  W.  Coffren,  shoveling  mud 
at  $20  per  month.  He  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  those 
days,  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  advancement.  Still  he 
continued  persistently  where  he  had  decided  to  make  his  stand 
in  the  new  country,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  owning  three-fourths  of  the  plant  on  which 
he  had  begun  his  career.  Mr.  Brossard  is  one  of  the  success¬ 
ful  brickmakers  who  clings  to  old  style  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  He  claims  that  in  many  respects  the  ancient  hand  pro¬ 
cess  has  never  been  equaled  by  any  modern  invention.  Mr. 
Brossard’s  right-hand  man  and  a  great  aid  to  him  in  the  work, 
is  Mr.  Adolphus  Eno,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  psyhical 
manhood  that  I  have  ever  seen.  He  has  charge  of  the  burn¬ 
ing,  and  the  finished  kilns  prove  his  skill.  The  fuel  used  in 
most  of  these  yards  is  wood,  so  that  the  trouble  caused  by  the 


scoop  had  excavated  the  clay  and  the  mammoth  piles  of  burn¬ 
ing  brick  are  among  other  interesting  features  that  time  and 
space  force  me  to  pass  by  at  this  writing.  B.  J.  D. 


W.  S.  DICKEY  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LIB¬ 
ERAL  WITH  ITS  MEN. 


Five  hundred  employes  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  received  turkeys  and  geese 
for  Christmas  presents.  All  of  the  old  employes  and  traveling 
salesmen  received  money  gifts  in  accordance  with  their  terms 
of  service.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that  the  company  has 
observed  this  custom.  During  the  past  year  the  five  plants 
have  shipped  10,000  carloads  of  clay  goods. 
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THE  WALLACE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY’S  NEW 

FACTORY. 


IT  OFTEN  HAPPENS  that  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a 
great  loss  or  a  calamity,  proves  in  the  long  run  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise.  This  is  just  what  happened  to  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Manufacturing  Company.,  of  Frankfort,  Ind.,  when  their 
plant  burned  down  some  months  ago.  At  the  time  they  were 
running  full-handed  in  every  department,  and  yet  were  scarcely 
able  to  fill  their  orders. 

On  the  morning  after  the  fire,  while  the  ruins  were  still 
smouldering,  the  directors  had  a  meeting  and  authorized  their 
energetic  manager,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hix,  to  take  such  action  as  in  his 
judgment  seemed  best.  He  at  once  set  about  rebuilding,  and 
within  thirty  days  a  new  and  much  improved  factory  occupied 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  when  they  were  able  to  resume  the 
manufacture  of  Wonder  machinery,  and  they  have  kept  at  it 
industriously  ever  since.  Though  their  facilities  are  much 


Mr.  H.  L.  Hix  at  His  Desk. 

improved,  a  thoroughly  modern  equipment  having  been  in 
stalled  in  place  of  the  old  one,  yet  the  demand  for  Wonder 
machinery  is  such  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
their  orders. 

As  the  reader  will  see  from  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
the  main  structure  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  in  which 
they  have  installed  up-to-date  machinery  of  the  most  improved 
type  for  the  production  of  all  manner  of  clayworking  appliances 
Their  office  building  is  a  temporary  structure.  As  soon  as 
they  can  spare  the  time  it  will  be  razed  and  a  cozy  brick  struc¬ 
ture  will  take  its  place,  and  then  The  Clay-Worker  camera  will 
again  be  brought  to  bear,  that  our  readers  may  see  how  much 
better  a  complete  brick  factory  appears  than  one  with  frame 
additions. 

The  smaller  view  shows  General  Manager  Hicks  at  his  desk, 
where  the  pressure  of  business  has  kept  him  most  of  the  time 
during  the  past  year,  and  where,  from  present  indications  he 
will  be  kept  busy  for  some  time  to  come,  for  though  this  ought 
to  be  their  dull  season,  they  have  so  far  been  unable  to  accu¬ 
mulate  any  Wonder  machines  for  spring  delivery.  Mr.  Hix 
anticipates  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  the  “Wonder” 
Semi-Automatic  Brick  Cutter,  which  is  illustrated  on  page  15 
of  this  paper.  Its  simplicity  appeals  to  experienced  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers,  who  know  that  the  simpler  a  device  of  this  sort  can 
be  made  the  better  it  is  for  both  their  purses  and  their 
patience. 

We  reproduce  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Hix,  which 
tells  an  interesting  story  of  progress  and  prosperity  in  a  very 
few  words.  The  fact  that  they  have  had  the  busiest  year  in 


the  company’s  history  and  that  they  credit  three-fourths  of 
their  new  business  to  the  influence  of  The  Clay-Worker  is  no 
poor  CQmpliment. 


DANGER  OF  CEMENT  TILES. 


In  the  reports  of  the  fire  department  of  a  large  European 
city  we  find  the  following  remarks  upon  the  danger  of  cement 
roofing  tiles  made  water-proof  with  tar:  Two  serious  fires 
were  the  result  of  using  these  tarred  cement  roofing  tiles,  the 
one  at  Stalldorf,  in  Lower  Franconia,  the  other  at  Dertzow, 
Brandenburg.  As  a  consequence  of  the  first  case  a  test  of  the 
fire  resisting  properties  of  these  tiles  was  made  at  the  Ba¬ 
varian  Royal  Laboratory.  They  were  found  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  recognition  of  this  kind  of  roofing  tile  as  a  good 
and  sufficient  fire-resisting  roofing  material  was  withdrawn. 
Thereupon  the  manufacturers  of  these  tiles,  foreseeing  that 
there  would  be  an  end  to  their  business,  bestirred  themselves 
and  had  further  tests  made,  both  at  the  Bavarian  institution 
and  at  the  Prussian  Royal  Technological  Institute,  at  Char- 
lottenburg.  The  results  were  not  decisive.  It  was  found  that 
some  of  the  tiles  were  sufficiently  fire  resisting,  while  others 
were  distinctly  dangerous.  The  differences  were  caused  by 
the  differing  densities  of  the  tiles  before  being  dipped  in  the 
tar.  If  the  tile  was  made  up  with  a  larger  proportion  of  sand 
it  was  more  porous,  and  consequently  took  in  and  retained  a 
greater  quantity  of  tar,  which,  when  heat  was  applied,  sweated 
out  and  burned.  Where  the  pores  of  the  cement  tile  were 
much  finer  the  tar  in  a  thick  state  could  not  be  absorbed  to  but 
a,  slight  extent.  Only  the  thin  and  fluid  portion  of  the  tar  en¬ 
tered  a  little  way  into  the  tile  and  combined  so  closely  with 
the  cement  that  it  could  not  be  separated  from  it  by  fire.  The 
general  conclusion  was  that  there  was  so  much  uncertainty 
about  the  tarred  cement  roofing  tiles  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  repeated  and  continual  tests  if  they  were  allowed 
to  be  used.  (Thonind.  Z.) 


ATTRIBUTE  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  BUSINESS  TO  THE 

CLAY-WORKER. 


frankfort.  /nd  12/29/1902. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co. , 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

T 

Gentlemen: — 

Replying  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  27th.  in  reference 
to  our  year's  business  and  the  prospects  for  the  future,  will  say  that 
we  have  never  enjoyed  so  large  a  trade  in  the  history  of  our  Company; 
in  fact,  we  have  worked  more  men  and  longer  hours  than  ever  before  and 
at  the  present  time  we  find  ourselves  way  behind  with  orders  and 
without  any  stock  on  hand  for  spring  delivery. 

As  to  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  will  say  they  are  indeed 
very  bright,  in  fact  we  anticipate  a  larger  trade  during  tqe  coming 
year  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

We  base  our  opinion  on  tne  number  of  inquiries  we  are  receiving  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  we  are  also  glad  to  say  that  we  attribute 
a  great  deal  of  this  business  to  tne  fact  that  we  advertise  in  the 
Clay-Worker,  as  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  3/a  of  the 
inquiries  for  new  plants  refer  to  our  ad  in  the  Clay-Worker,  and  we 
assure  you  that  we  appreciate  every  effort  of  your  Company  to  give  us 
value  received  for  our  money. 

With  best  wishes  at  all  times,  we  are 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

E.  D.  TH£  WALLACE  MFC  COt 
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THE  FAITHFUL  THREE. 


AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


THERE  ARE  many  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  who  are 
faithful,  hut  there  are  three  members  more  faithful  than 
all  the  rest,  for  they  are  the  only  members  who  have 
attended  all  the  conventions.  They  are  yet  relatively  young 
men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  many  more  con¬ 
ventions  which  will  be  graced  by  their  presence.  Messrs.  Pur- 
ington.  Root  and  Randall  are  the  faithful  three,  and  in  a  world 
and  a  time  so  busy  as  this  constancy  is  not  usual.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  there  were  ten  righteous  men  the  city  would  be 
saved.  Three  faithful  men  can  do  much.  These  three  have 
done  much.  Bound  together  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
strength  and  goodness,  ten  men  can  accomplish  great  things 
for  a  great  city.  United  in  a  spirit  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
and  impelled  by  industry,  three  men  associated  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  organization  can  accomplish  great  things.  Con¬ 
stancy  is  not  the  greatest  of  their  accomplishments.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  interest  exhibited  in  constancy  which  has  been  in¬ 
fluential  for  good,  not  alone  for  the  association,  but  for  them¬ 
selves  and  all  clayworkers. 

The  faithful  three  whose  faces  we  picture  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  great  good  luck  which  has  enabled  them  to 
be  present  at  every  one  of  the  seventeen  conventions.  The 
faithful  secretary  has  attended  every  session  of  the  association 
from  the  very  first,  at  which  he  was  elected  secretary,  in 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place  in 
Boston,  Feb.  2,  3  and  4.  The  Hotel  Brunswick  will  be  the  hotel 
headquarters  and  the  meeting  will  probably  be  held  in  the 
hotel  parlors,  though  they  may  be  conducted  in  hall  near  by. 

The  first  meeting  will  occur  Monday  morning,  the  2nd,  at  10 
a.  m.  The  programme,  while  not  yet  fully  completed,  will 
include  the  following  excellent  features — 

PROGRAMME. 

Presidential  Address . By  Ernest  Mayer,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Paper— “Further  Contributions  to  the  Manufacture  of  Sand 

Brick”.. By  Samuel  V.  Peppel,  B.  S.,  Ohio  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Columbus,  O. 

Paper — “Ceramic  Colors” _  By  Edw.  C.  Stover,  Trenton  Potteries 

Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Paper— “Notes  on  the  Production  of  a  White  Enamel  Brick”.. 

By  Lawrence  E.  Barringer,  E.  M.,  of  the  Research  De¬ 
partment,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Paper— “Further  Studies  of  White  Stoneware  Glazes” . 

. By  R.  C.  Purdy,  Columbus,  O. 

Paper — “Notes  on  the  Effect  of  Fine  Grinding  in  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Bedford  Shale  by  the  Dry  Process” . 

. By  W.  G.  Worcester,  New  Lexington,  O. 

Paper— “The  Influence  of  Magnesia  on  Clay” _ By  Adolph  F.  Hot- 

tinger.  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Paper — On  “The  Role  Played  by  Iron  in  the  Vitrification  of 

Clays” . By  Edw.  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M.,  Columbus,  O. 


A.  R.  Root,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Secretary  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. 


which  capacity  he  has  served  continuously.  Indeed,  there  has 
never  been  a  dissenting  vote  cast  against  him.  This  is  a  re¬ 
markable  record,  rarely  equaled. 

The  printed  records  attest  the  continuous  service  of  Mr. 
Purington,  who,  beginning  as  chairman  of  the  very  first  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  the  first  session,  that  on  constitution  and 
by-laws,  has  served  in  some  official  capacity  at  every  subse¬ 
quent  meeting.  Next  to  the  secretary  he  has  given  more  of 
his  personal  time  and  thought  to  the  association  than  any 
other  individual  member.  Mr.  Root  has  been  a  silent  member, 
but  nevertheless  a  faithful  one  and  while  his  work  is  not  on 
record,  it  has  told  in  many  potent  ways.  The  faithful  three 
certainly  deserve  a  medal  for  constancy  and  the  recognition 
which  is  here  given  them. 

Praise  a  Great  Relish. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Herewith  find  our  check  for  $2  to  pay  for  subscription  to 
Clay-Worker  for  the  year  ending  1903.  We  are  all  children  in 
that  we  like  to  have  our  efforts  appreciated.  In  consonance 
with  the  large  number  who  praise  you  for  the  benefits  and 
dignity  you  give  to  our  work  in  the  world,  we  add  our  grateful 
testimony.  CALIFORNIA  SEWER  PIPE  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jan.  16,  1903. 


Paper— On  “A  New  Apparatus  for  Determining  the  Completion 

of  Water  Smoking  in  Kilns  of  Clay  wares”.... . 

. By  W.  H.  Gorsline,  Rochester  Sewer  Piper  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Paper— “Recent  Experiments  in  the  Investigation  of  Portland 

Cement”... By  Albert  V.  Bleininger,  B.  S.,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  O. 

Paper — On  “The  Formation  Temperature  of  Certain  Slags 

Silicates” . By  Prof.  H.  O.  Hofman,  Massachusetts  In¬ 

stitute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 
Paper— “The  Coefficient  of  Silica”.. By  Stanley  G.  Burt,  Rookwood 

Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Paper— “The  Grinding  cf  Flint  and  Spar”.. By  Chas.  F.  Binns,  New 
York  State  School  of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics,  Alfred, 

N.  Y. 

Paper— “The  Development  of  Matt  Glazes” . By  Chas.  F.  Binns 

Paper— “Improved  Apparatus  for  Clay  Analysis” _ By  Edward  S. 

Babcock  and  Charles  F.  Binns,  Alfred  University,  Alfred, 

N.  Y. 

Paper— “The  Work  of  the  Ceramic  Engineer  in  the  Brick¬ 
making  Industry”... By  Willard  D.  Richardson,  Cleveland 

Besides  these  formal  papers,  there  will  be  discussions  held 
on  the  following  papers  which  have  been  printed,  but  not  yet 
up  for  discussion  before  the  Society.  Members  and  associates 
are  especially  requested  to  prepare  anything  they  have  to  say 
on  these  topics  and  join  in  the  discussions: 

(1)  On  “The  Constitution  of  Chromium— Tin  Pink.” 
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(2)  On  “The  Relation  Between  the  Constitution  of  a  Clay  and  Its 
Ability  to  Take  a  Good  Salt  Glaze.” 

(3.)  On  “Mica  as  a  Ceramic  Flux.” 

(4)  On  “The  Structure  of  Silicate  Mixtures.” 

(5)  On  “The  Elimination  of  Hand  Labor  in  Brick  Manufacture.” 

In  addition  to  these  papers  and  discussions,  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  list  will  be  largely  extended  by  contribu¬ 
tions  not  now  ready  for  announcement. 

Also,  the  Society  will  probably  make  a  change  in  their  usual 
procedure  and  visit  the  brick  plant  of  the  Fiske  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Dover  Point,  N.  H.,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Feb.  3,  in 
order  to  see  the  new  brick  handling  appliances  and  the  dryer 
and  kiln,  before  discussing  the  same  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Also,  a  visit  to  the  scientific  and  technical  laboratories  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  projected,  especial 
time  being  devoted  to  the  departments  of  metallurgy  and  chem¬ 
ical  engineering. 

It  is  believed  that  the  occasion  will  be  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  of  any  that  the  Society  has  yet  held.  Members  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  or  others  interested  in  the  technology  of  the 
clay,  glass  and  cement  industries  are  invited  to  attend.  All 
sessions  open.  Write  the  Secretary  for  copies  of  the  official 
programme. 

For  the  Council:  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  Secretary, 

Columbus,  O. 


HO!  FOR  BOSTON! 


There  is  every  prospect  for  a  large  attendance  from  the 
Central  West  to  the  coming  National  Convention  at  Boston. 
While  the  distance  to  the  Hub  is  great,  the  train  service  is  so 
fine  that  the  journey,  even  in  midwinter,  is  attractive.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  for  those  who  can  go  via  Chicago,  taking 
from  the  latter  city  any  of  the  splendid  fast  trains  on  the  Lake 
Shore  route,  which  is  the  Western  extension  of  the  Great  Four 
Track  system  of  the  New  York  Central,  over  which  are  run  the 
fastest  trains  in  the  world.  Western  delegates  to  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  Convention,  to  secure  reduced  rates  on  certificate  plan, 
must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket  going,  taking  the  necessary 
certificate.  This  will  entitle  them  to  passage  on  any  of  the 
limited  trains,  so  those  who  desire  to  do  so  can  enjoy  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  riding  a  mile  a  minute  for  long  stretches  at  a  time. 
The  four-track  system  makes  this  perfectly  safe.  The  splendid 
equipment — the  best  in  the  world — insures  every  possible  com¬ 
fort.  The  frequency  of  the  fast  trains  each  way  is  also  quite 
an  advantage.  Those  desiring  information  in  regard  to  de¬ 
parture  of  trains,  sleeping  car  accommodations,  etc.,  are  re- 
senger  Agent,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway,  Chicago,  Ill.  Those  going 
by  this  route  will  be  allowed  a  ten-day  stov-over  privilege  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  affording  those  who  desire  to  do  so  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extending  their  trip  to  New  York  city. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Fire  Brick  Company  will  be  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  machinery,  dryers,  cars,  etc.,  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  plant  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Portland  Tile  and  Hollow  Block  Works  is  the  name  of  a 
new  concern  incorporated  at  Portland,  Ind.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000.  Mr.  Warren  Overpack,  the  general  manager, 
writes  that  they  will  build  the  largest  plant  of  the  kind  in  the 
State,  and  they  are.  ready  to  figure  with  machinery  manufactu¬ 
rers,  kiln  builders,  etc.,  for  an  up-to-date  equipment. 

The  brick  manufacturing  concern,  for  many  years  conducted 
under  the  style  of  E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  been  changed  to  Webster  &  Keyser,  with  Edmund  Webster 
and  Andrew  D.  Keyser  as  partners.  Their  plant  is  located  at 
Thirtieth  and  Tasker  streets. 

A  CORRECTION. 

In  the  reading  notice  referring  to  the  sale  and  shipment  of 
buck  molds  to  France  by  S.  B.  Gray,  of  Indianapolis,  we  refer 
to  his  ad.  as  being  on  page  116,  which  is  an  error,  the  page  on 
which  it  appears  being  102. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  To  Be  Held  at  Boston,  Mass., 

February  2  to  14,  1903. 

The  seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Assqciation  will  be  held 
at  Boston,  Feb.  2  to  14,  1903. 

Boston’s  attractions  are  many  and  varied,  and  as  this  will  be 
our  first  meeting  in  New  England,  a  large  attendance  is  antici¬ 
pated.  While  Boston,  though  called  the  Hub.  is  somewhat  one 
side  of  center  geographically,  it  is  so  easily  reached  by  fast 
through  trains  from  every  section  of  the  country  that  its  one¬ 
sidedness  in  location  is  but  a  slight  disadvantage  which  is 
more  than  offset,  many  times  over,  by  its  many-sidedness  in 
all  other  respects. 

No  city  in  all  the  nation  possesses  more  of  interest  to  the 
progressive  workers  in  every  calling  than  does  Boston.  It  is 


The  Brunswick  Hotel. 

one  of  the  great  head  centers  of  industrial,  commercial  and 
educational  influences  which  tend  toward  the  advancement 
and  betterment  of  all  mankind.  No  city  is  richer  in  historical 
lore.  The  Old  South  Church  and  Bunker  Hill  are  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  every  American  citizen,  while  in  modern  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  she  leads  the  world,  and  so  is  an  ideal  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  educational  bodies  like  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  the 
Ceramic  Society. 

Hotel  Headquarters. 

Headquarters  during  the  convention  will  be  at  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Hotel,  one  of  Boston’s  largest  and  best  hostelries.  A 
minimum  rate  of  $4.00  per  day  (American  plan)  will  be  made 
for  rooms  occupied  by  one  person.  When  rooms  are  occupied 
by  two  or  more  the  minimum  rate  will  be  $3.50  per  day.  The 
Brunswick  is  located  on  Boylston  street  and  faces  Copley 
square,  one  of  the  most  famous  spots  in  Boston,  about  which 
is  grouped  the  magnificent  Public  Library,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  great  Trinity  Church.  The  latter  is  considered 
by  many  architects  the  finest  structure  architecturally  in  the 
United  States.  The  Brunswick  may  be  reached  by  street  car 
from  either  of  the  union  stations — there  are  now  but  two. 
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North  and  South  stations.  The  elevated  railway  passes  both 
stations  and  runs  into  and  through  the  subways,  or  under¬ 
ground  railway.  At  the  Park  street  station  of  the  subway  pas¬ 
sengers  can  transfer  to  the  Boyleston  street  trolley  line,  which 
passes  the  door  of  the  Brunswick. 

Convention  Hall  and  Exhibition  Room. 

The  local  committee  has  secured  the  exclusive  use  of  Copley 
Hall  for  the  entire  week — February  2  to  7,  inclusive — for  con¬ 
vention  and  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  located  across  the  street 
and  one  block  south  from  the  Brunswick,  and  is  a  large  and 
thoroughly  comfortable  hall,  which  will  afford  ample  accom¬ 
modations  for  display  of  machinery,  etc.,  etc.  Those  desiring 
to  make  exhibits  are  requested  to  advise  Mr.  C.  S.  Estes,  164 
Devonshire  street,  Boston,  chairman  of  the  Hall  Committee,  as 
to  the  amount  of  floor  space  wanted  and  the  character  of  the 
proposed  exhibit — whether  it  will  consist  of  heavy  machinery 
or  models.  Exhibits  may  be  shipped  direct  to  Copley  Hall,  194 
Clarendon  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Same  can  be  installed  at  any 
time  after  Monday  noon,  February  2.  There  will  be  no  charge 
made  for  space  to  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  the  local 
committee  will  be  on  hand  to  render  all  assistance  possible, 
both  preceding  and  during  the  convention.  The  exhibition 
room  will  be  open  at  all  times,  excepting  the  hours  when  the 
convention  is  in  session,  at  which  time  it  will  be  closed  to 
exhibitors  and  visitors  alike. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates. 


is  made  should  be  requested.  The  latter  feature  is  imperative. 

Special  Concession  to  Western  Delegates. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association,  which  covers  the  terri¬ 
tory  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  as  far  as  Denver  and  Chey¬ 
enne,  has  authorized  reduced  rates  on  the  same  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  above  named,  excepting  the  time  limit,  which  in 
their  certificates  will  expire  Feb.  11.  That  is,  those  using 
Western  Passenger  Association  tickets  must  start  on  the  re¬ 
turn  journey  by  February  11. 

No  refund  of  fare  can  be  expected  because  of  failure  of 
delegates  to  obtain  certificates.  Should  any  ticket  agent  be 
unable  to  furnish  a  certificate  on  the  regular  printed  form, 
delegates  should  take  a  written  receipt,  setting  forth  the  fact 
that  certificate  was  asked  for  and  could  not  be  furnished,  and 
stating  the  amount  of  fare  paid,  the  name  of  the  station  where 
purchased  and  the  names  of  the  railroads  over  which  pur¬ 
chaser  is  ticketed.  Such  receipt,  bearing  the  agent’s  official 
stamp,  will  enable  delegates  to  obtain  the  proper  refund. 

Side  Trip  to  New  York. 

With  a  view  of  enabling  Western  delegates  who  may  desire 
to  do  so  to  visit  New  York  on  their  way  home,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  stop-over  privileges  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
where,  by  depositing  ticket  with  the  depot  agent,  a  ten  days’ 
extension  of  time  limit 'will  be  granted.  This  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  Boston  and  will  prove  a  great  con¬ 
venience  for  those  desiring  to  extend  their  itinerary  to  the 
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and  those  accompanying  them,  if  they  pay  full  fare  going,  and 
take  proper  certificate  for  same  from  the  ticket  agent,  will  be 
entitled  to  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare,  making 
two-thirds  rate  for  the  round  trip.  This  covers  all  territory 
east  of  and  including  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Those  coming 
from  points  farther  West  should  use  their  local  mileage  to 
these  or  other  points  in  the  Central  Traffic  Association  terri¬ 
tory  and  there  re-purchase,  taking  certificate  as  stated  above. 
In  that  way  they  can  obtain  the  two-thirds  rate  from  these 
points  to  the  convention.  Those  starting  from  small  towns 
should  make  inquiry  of  local  ticket  agent  a  few  days  in 
advance  to  insure  the  receipt  of  proper  certificate.  If  certifi¬ 
cates  are  not  taken,  the  reduced  rates  cannot  be  secured.  As 
it  takes  some  little  time  to  make  out  certificates,  delegates 
should  present  themselves  at  the  ticket  office  at  least  thirty 
minutes  before  the  departure  of  trains.  Return  tickets  will 
be  good  four  days  after  adjournment  of  convention,  or  until 
midnight  of  Wednesday,  the  18th.  If  through  tickets  cannot 
be  procured  at  the  starting  point,  tickets  should  be  purchased 
to  the  nearest  point  where  such  through  tickets  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  there  purchased  through  to  Boston,  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  ticket  agent  at  the  place  where  each  purchase 


THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  PROGRAMME. 


— First  Session,  Wednesday,  2:30  p.  m.,  Feb.  4,  1903. — 

Prayer  . By  Rev.  D.  W.  Waldron,  Boston,  Mass. 

Enrollment  of  New  Members  and  Roll  Call. 

“Welcome  to  Boston” . Governor  John  L.  Bates,  Boston,  Mass. 

President’s  Annual  Address . George  M.  Fiske,  Boston,  Mass. 

Report  of  Treasurer . John  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

.“Our  Industry”— (1)  “The  Past” . Wm.  Morrell,  Gardner,  Me. 

(2)  “The  Present” . 

...Jefferson  Middleton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  “The  Future”.  .W.  D.  Richardson,  Cleveland,  O. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

The  Annual  Banquet. 

An  Association  dinner  will  be  served  Wednesday  at  7:30 
o’clock  in  the  main  dining  room  of  the  Brunswick  Hotel.  All 
delegates  and  guests,  including  the  ladies,  will  participate  in 
this  function,  which  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
brickmakers  of  New  England. 

An  Excursion  to  Fiske’s  New  Brick  Plant. 

There  will  be  no  session  of  the  Convention  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  Instead  the  delegates  and  visitors  will  be  invited  to  go 
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on  an  excursion  to  Dover  Point,  N.  H.,  as  the  guests  of  the 
Fiske  Brick  Company,  and  inspect  the  new  plant,  where  the 
Fiske  system  of  handling  brick  in  bulk  will  be  inspected.  A 
special  train  will  be  provided,  which  will  leave  the  North  Sta¬ 
tion  at  1:30.  Lunch  will  be  served  on  the  train,  so  that  the 
members  may  go  direct  from  Convention  hall  after  adjourn¬ 
ment  to  the  train.  Returning,  the  party  will  arrive  in  time  for 
dinner.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  excursion  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  features  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  No  other  formal  entertainment  will  be  provided  for 
Thursday.  Guests  will  therefore  be  at  liberty  to  devote  the 
evening  according  to  their  individual  pleasure. 

Theater  Party. 

Friday  evening  there  will  be  a  theater  party  for  visiting 
gentlemen  and  ladies  as  guests  of  the  local  committee. 

Thursday  afternoon  there  will  be  an  entertainment  for  the 
ladies  in  the  parlors  of  Hotel  Brunswick. 

Papers  and  Addresses  for  Thursday’s  and  Friday’s  Sessions. 

“Raw  Clay  as  a  Commercial  Commodity” . 

. Prof.  E.  R.  Buckley,  Rolla,  Mo. 

“Progress  in  Brickmaking” . F.  E.  Frey,  Cleveland,  O. 

“Modern  Brick  Streets” . Wm.  S.  Crandall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Illustrated  by  Stereopticon  Views.) 

“The  Essentials  to  Success  in  the  Manufacture  of  Dry 

Pressed  Brick” . O.  K.  Edwards,  Newberg,  Ore. 

“Salt  Glazing  Brick” . Isaac  Hardy,  Worksop,  England. 

“How  Not  to  Sell  Brick” . Wm.  G.  Titcomb,  Providence,  R.  I. 


mosphere  which  can  be  used  in  estimating  or  in  the  installation  of 
w'aste  heat  dry  houses? 

Allowing  that  air  can  be  introduced  into  the  dry  house  by 
means  of  waste  heat  at  an  average  temperature  of  275  degrees, 
what  is  a  safe  quantity  of  air  per  minute  necessary  to  dry  one 
thousand  brick  in  twenty-four  hours,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
water  being  taken  as  an  average  amount  to  be  evaporated  from 
each  brick? 

Is  it  possible  to  have  too  swift  a  circulation  in  a  dry  house,  pro¬ 
vided  maximum  temperature  can  be  maintained? 

Can  black  headers  such  as  the  early  brickmakers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  made  when  burning  with  wood,  be  produced  if  coal  is  used 
for  burning? 

On  account  of  the  latent  heat  consumed  in  converting  water 
into  vapor,  is  it  possible  to  get  a  temperature  in  the  hot  end  of 
the  dry  house  above  212  degrees  until  brick  are  thoroughly  dry, 
even  if  air  is  introduced  at  considerable  above  that  temperature? 

Is  it  practical  to  reburn  a  clamp  of  soft  brick? 

Does  it  take  more  fuel  to  reburn  a  kiln  of  poorly  burned  brick 
than  it  would  to  burn  a  kiln  of  green  brick?  If  so,  why? 

Are  not  continuous  kilns  with  high  stacks  a  coming  sanitary 
requirement  for  brick  plants  situated  in  or  near  towns? 

What  English  words  can  best  be  used  for  the  two  types  of 
continuous  kilns,  “ringofen”  and  “kammerofen,”  or  had  we  best 
use  the  German  words? 

Is  not  the  “ringofen”  more  practical  for  common  brick  than  the 
‘  ‘kammerofen’  ’  ? 

What  form  of  railroad  car  is  most  advantageous  for  the  brick 
manufacturer,  and  could  the  united  action  of  brick  manufacturers 
induce  the  railroad  companies  to  provide  such  a  car? 

Are  grate  bars  an  advantage  in  furnaces  of  permanent  kilns? 

Do  not  the  fire-brick  manufacturers  need  the  educational  and 
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“Electricity  in  the  Brick  Plant” . 

General  Discussion,  led  by  Horace  Purinton,  Waterville,  Me. 

“The  Economy  of  the  Continuous  Kiln” . 

. Charles  Burnham,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation . 

. . Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Columbus,  O. 

“Drying  Brick” . B.  P.  Hollett,  Arcadia,  Ind. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Exhibit  of  Clay  Products  at  the  St. 

Louis  World’s  Fair . Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“The  Fuel  Question”— General  Discussion,  led  by . 

. _. . Alfred  Yates,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

“Local  Organization” . H.  C.  Bradley,  Cleveland,  O. 

“Natural  Air  Dryer  vs.  Artificial  Dryers”  ..L.  C.  Moore,  Memphis, 

Questions  for  General  Discussion. 

Has  it  proved  in  actual  wear  of  the  street  that  bevel-edge  paving 
brick  or  block  are  better  than  the  square  edge,  repressed  or  other¬ 
wise? 

Is  it  an  improvement  to  a  brick  or  block  pavement  for  them  to 
have  what  is  generally  called  a  lug  on  one  side? 

Which  is  the  best  filler  for  a  brick  pavement— cement,  grout  or 
hot  sand? 

Has  the  testing  system  for  paving  brick  adopted  by  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  been  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers? 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  to  decide  definitely  upon  the  size 
of  brick  best  adapted  to  street  pavements,  and,  if  so,  what  is  that 
size? 

What  is  the  safe  average  percentage  of  saturation  of  the  at- 


social  advantages  of  N.  B.  M.  A.  ?  Why  do  not  more  of  them  join 
the  Association? 

Do  the  various  United  States  patents  on  artificial  sandstone 
brick  cover  the  mixtures  of  lime  and  sand,  or  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  or  only  the  kind  of  machinery  used? 

How  many  systems  are  there?  Wherein  do  they  differ?  And 
which  possesses  the  most  commendable  points? 

What  are  their  frost-resisting  qualities?  How  will  they  stand 
in  a  climate  like  Boston?  Will  lime  slack  in  an  air-tight  cylinder? 

What  quality  do  the  clays  of  New  England  possess  which 
causes  the  arch  brick  or  headers  to  burn  as  they  do,  and  why 
cannot  brick  commonly  known  as  “Harvard”  headers  and  stretchers 
be  made  elsewhere? 

Is  anyone  using  a  red  brick  stain  successfully  for  improving 
the  color  of  a  naturally  inferior  clay? 

The  Souvenir  Badge. 

A  handsome  and  very  appropriate  badge  of  membership  will 
be  presented  to  members  and  those  accompanying  them,  with 
the  compliments  of  New  England  brickmakers.  It  is  the  ambition 

and  hope  of  the  local  committee  to  make  every  visitor  happy. 
Every  clayworker  in  the  land  is  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
convention.  As  in  the  past,  all  sessions  will  be  open  to  the 
public.  Those  desiring  information  relative  to  the  requisites 
of  membership,  or  any  matter  relating  thereto,  are  requested 
to  write  to  the  Secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

GEORGE  M.  FISKE.  President. 

THEO.  A.  RANDALL.  Secretary. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  DUST.— No.  3. 


By  A.  Lumina. 


JANUARY  NUMBER  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  will  properly  contain  much 
matter  pertaining  to  the  coming 
convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  It 
is  the  subject  also  that  is  now 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  I  think  of 
it  in  two  ways:  First,  How.  can 
our  association,  which  has  already 
such  a  proud  record,  he  made  still 
more  powerful  in  numbers  and  in¬ 
fluence,  more  productive  of  good 
work  for  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  brickmaking,  and  its 
conventions  be  of  even  greater  interest  and  value  to  its  mem¬ 
bers?  Second,  Will  I  have  in  February  enough  cash  on  hand 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip  to  Boston? 

The  latter  is  too  delicate,  too  personal,  a  matter  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  public,  serious  though  it  appears  to  me  now  as  Christ¬ 
mas  bills  are  coming  in  and  my  balance  at  the  bank  getting 
uncomfortably  small.  However,  I  generally  manage  to  get 
there,  as  the  desire  becomes  stronger  as  the  date  approaches, 
and  I  am  unable  to  resist  it,  or  put  it  down  by  arguments  of 


many  brick  manufacturers  there  are  in  the  United  States  who 
are  not  subscribers  to  any  of  our  trade  journals.  It  would  be 
entertaining  to  behold  such  a  specimen  of  our  craft.  Will 
somebody  bring  him  forward  and  let  us  look  at  him;  let  us 
take  a  sample  of  the  clay  dust  in  his  hair  to  test  for  impurities 
and  the  probable  age  of  the  deposit? 

We  can  hardly  expect  the  support  of  those  who  do  not  read 
our  trade  journals,  but  every  subscriber  of  The  Clay-Worker 
at  least  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  help  to 
carry  on  its  work  of  education.  How  can  we  most  effectively 
appeal  to  these  men  who  are  outside  of  our  association?  Why 
do  we  want  to  increase  our  membership?  Taking  up  the  latter 
question  first,  we  want  a  larger  membership  not  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  a  larger  attendance  at  our  conventions. 
We  could  have  very  successful  meetings  with  half  our  usual 
attendance.  It  has  been  our  observation,  however,  that  after 
a  man  has  attended  two  or  three  conventions,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  urge  him  to  continue.  You  can’t  keep  him  away.  We 
want  a  larger  membership  chiefly  because  we  want  a  larger 
revenue.  Why  do  we  want  a  larger  revenue  ?  It  is,  or  should 
be,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  cur  organization  to  bring  the 
brickmaking  industry  from  the  condition  of  an  empirical  art  to 
that  of  an  established  science.  We  can  accomplish  little  in 
this  direction  by  simply  meeting  in  annual  convention  and 
listening  to  papers  and  discussions,  however  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  fellow  brickmakers.  The  technical  problems  that 
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economy.  But  if  I  can’t  go  I’ll  surely  send  my  dues,  so  that 
the  association  may  not  be  deprived  of  this  small  contribution 
to  its  revenue. 

Now  as  to  the  first  point — the  growth  and  progress  of  our 
association  and  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  its  work 
— I  have  thought  much  and  said  a  good  deal  at  various  times, 
and  cannot  miss  this  opportunity  to  speak  again,  even  at  the 
i  isk  of  repetition. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  now  larger  and  stronger  than  ever  before, 
and  our  last  convention  was  unquestionably  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  any  in  our  history.  It  is  plain,  however,  to  all  who  have 
a  broad  view  of  the  situation  that  our  association  is  not  ac¬ 
complishing  nearly  what  it  ought  to,  nor  what  it  is  capable  of 
accomplishing  if  it  could  have  a  more  general  support  of  the 
brickmakers  of  the  United  States.  Of  over  5,000  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  United  States,  barely  500  are  members  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  there 
are  who,  though  not  members  of  the  association,  yet  read  the 
annual  reports  of  its  meetings  and  profit  by  the  papers  and 
discussions,  and  by  the  technical  investigations  carried  on  by 
the  association.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  how 


confront  us  and  bar  our  progress  cannot  be  solved  by  such 
means. 

No  brickmaker,  even  if  he  had  the  scientific  attainments, 
could  afford  to  equip  himself  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
give  his  time  to  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  and  investi¬ 
gations.  The  work  that  will  serve  our  purpose  must  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  broad  man  of  science  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  ceramic  problems. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  as  an  active,  loyal  member 
of  our  organization  such  a  man — the  foremost  clay  technologist 
of  America  without  whose  assistance,  so  generously  given,  all 
our  efforts  would  have  been  fruitless.  No  one  can  read  the 
report  of  the  investigations  carried  on  for  us  by  Prof.  Orton 
without  being  impressed  with  the  immense  amount  of  time 
and  labor  they  involved.  We  could  not  afford  to  make  adequate 
compensation  for  this  valuable  work.  This,  however,  is  not 
necessary,  but  we  certainly  should  put  into  the  hands  of  Prof. 
Orton,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion,  a  much  larger  sum  than  we 
have  hitherto  appropriated. 

There  are  many  subjects  yet  that  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  in  this  manner,  and,  as  the  benefit  of  these  inves- 
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tigations  would  accrue  to  the  whole  brickmaking  fraternity, 
they  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  the  paltry  sum  required. 
It  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  increase  the  membership 
of  our  association  to  at  least  twice  its  present  number,  and  if 
we  could  do  this  we  could  and  should  give  to  the  investigation 
of  these  technical  problems  $1,000  a  year  instead  of  $250.  It  is 
the  best  possible  use  we  can  make  of  our  surplus  funds. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  work  that  could  well  be  taken 
up  by  our  association.  We  need  an  authentic  history  of  brick¬ 
making,  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  time,  with  a 
full  account  especially  of  the  development  of  brick  manufac¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  are  becoming  quite 
familiar  with  the  early  history  of  brickmaking,  for  the  first 
making  and  use  of  brick  as  recorded  in  sacred  and  profane 
history  has  been  often  recounted  for  our  instruction.  In  fact  I 
cannot  recall  having  attended  a  single  meeting  of  our  associa¬ 
tion  at  which  some  one  has  not  undertaken  to  enlighten  us 
upon  the  ancient  history  of  our  art. 

Now  if  we  had  this  proposed  history  prepared  and  published 
in  compact  form  we  could  place  it  in  the  hands  of  all  members 
with  the  suggestion  that  unless  they  could  add  some  important 
facts  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  enter  very  largely 
into  ancient  historical  narrative — and  thus  much  time  would 
be  saved  for  other  work. 

I  would  suggest  that  at  our  next  convention  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  select  men  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  manu- 


vation  can  do  so.  The  libraries  of  our  ceramic  schools  and 
societies,  as  well  as  many  public  libraries,  are  glad  to  have 
and  preserve  all  such  reports. 

Now,  it  should  not  be  considered  impracticable  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  obtain  ample  funds  for  these  purposes.  It  will 
undoubtedly  take  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  individual 
members  and  officers  and  the  earnest  advocacy  of  our  trade 
journals,  to  so  increase  the  membership  of  the  association  that 
the  annual  dues  will  be  sufficient  for  all  these  worthy  objects. 
But  it  ought  to  be  done.  Who  of  us  cannot  by  a  little  effort 
secure  at  least  one  new  member?  For  my  part  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  a  man  who  has  struggled  with  the  difficult  problems 
of  brick  manufacture  can  refuse  to  contribute  $3  a  year  to 
their  solution. 

Let  the  matter  be  taken  up  at  Boston  and  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  inaugurated  that  the  association  we  love  so  much  may 
be  made  the  means  of  doing  still  greater  service  in  the  uplift¬ 
ing  and  advancement  of  the  brickmaking  industry. 


A  NEW  YEAR’S  SERMON  FOR  BR1CKMAKERS. 


^  ^  r  p  HE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH,”  it  is  said.  And 
this  is  well  for  mankind — when  the  old  order  needs 
A  changing,  New  Year’s  day  is  a  good  time  for  it.  It 
divides  the  past  from  the  future — the  old  order  from  the  new- 
more  naturally  than  any  other  day  of  the  year.  We  have  come 
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facture  and  use  of  brick,  dividing  the  time  into  periods  some¬ 
what  as  follows: 

One — From  the  earliest  records  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Two — From  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus. 

Three — From  the  discovery  of  America,  1492,  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  1800. 

Four — From  1800  to  1850. 

Five — From  1850  to  1875. 

Six— From  1875  to  1900. 

These  men  should  be  selected  as  early  as  possible  and  given 
ample  time  to  make  the  necessary  researches.  They  should 
report  to  the  association  in  convention  as  soon  as  each  may  be 
prepared,  and  when  the  history  is  complete  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  revise,  if  necessary,  and  arrange  for  publica¬ 
tion,  the  copyright  being  in  the  name  of  the  association. 

Another  small  matter  pertaining  to  the  history  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation  should  receive  attention.  The  records  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  first  two  conventions  were  not  published  in 
pamphlet  form  and  can  only  be  found  in  old  numbers  of  The 
Clay-Worker  that  are  now  difficult  to  obtain  and  may  some 
day  be  lost.  These  reports  should  be  published  in  pamphlet 
uniform  with  subsequent  reports,  so  that  those  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  wish  to  have  them  more  substantially  bound  for  preser- 


to  look  upon  it  in  that  light.  We  put  off  doing  things  that  will 
affect  us  and  our  business — until  “the  first  of  the  year.” 

But  sometimes  the  old  order  does  not  need  changing.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  best  to  keep  on  in  the  way  we  have  been  going.  For 
example,  the  old  order  needed  no  change  with  the  Indiana 
Brick  Company,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  this  last  New  Year’s  day. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  them,  telling  why: 

“Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  inst.,  you  may  enter  our 
order  for  an  additional  twelve  (12)  track  Standard  Dryer,  com¬ 
plete  with  your  new  steel  construction.  This  will  give  us 
twenty-two  (22)  tracks,  and  we  will  be  able  to  make  and  dry 
80,000  (80M.)  soft  mud  brick  each  day.  We  desire  to  say  in 
addition  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  ten  (10) 
track  dryer,  which  we  recently  installed  and  are  extremely 
gratified  with  the  excellent  work  it  is  doing  for  us.  The  equip¬ 
ment  so  far  is  proving  absolutely  perfect;  hence  this  order  for 
a  new  one. 

“INDIANA  BRICK  COMPANY, 
“THOS.  N.  STILWELL,  President. 

“Anderson,  Ind.,  Dec.  30,  1902.” 

This  is  one  of  the  many  duplicate  orders  received  during  the 
past  year  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  A  new  catalogue  and  list  of  users  of  the  Standard  Dryer 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested  in  better  brick  drying,  on 
application  to  the  company. 
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SAND  AND  LIME  BRICKS. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  of  bricks  of  sand  and  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  lime  has  been  practically  unknown  in  the 
United  States  until  last  year,  when  the  German  firm  of 
H.  Huennekes  &  Co.  established  a  branch  in  this  country  and 
began  the  erection  of  factories  under  their  system,  having 
made  a  great  success  of  this  business  in  Germany,  Sweden 
and  other  countries. 

The  consular  report,  published  on  March  21,  1901,  relating  to 
artificial  building  stone  made  out  of  lime  and  sand,  made  by 
Consul  Baehr,  of  Magdeburg.  Germany,  called  the  first  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  American  public  to  this  industry.  Another  consular 
report  appeared  in  Advance  Sheet,  March  11,  1902,  which  read 
as  follows: 

“Referring  to  my  report  of  March  21,  1901,  relative  to  arti¬ 
ficial  building  stone  made  of  lime  and  sand,  I  have  received 
numerous  inquiries  from  interested  parties  in  the  United 
States,  requesting  me  to  state  minutely  the  details  of  this 
process.  In  response  to  this  request,  I  have  investigated  this 
industry  carefully,  and  I  take  this  means  of  stating  the  result, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  answer  all  who  inquire. 

“I  would  refer  interested  parties  to  the  firm  of  H.  Huennekes 
&  Co.,  120  Liberty  street,  New  York  city,  who  can  answer  all 
questions  and  give  full  particulars  about  the  so-called  ‘System 
Huennekes.’  It  is  perhaps  the  simplest  system  in  existence, 
and  produces  a  thoroughly  sound  and  weather-proof  brick  at  a 
small  cost. 

“I  think  this  industry  wrill  make  great  strides  in  our  country, 
as  we  have  quantities  of  sand,  which  is  the  principal  substance 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  bricks.” 

The  report  which  Consul  Baehr  refers  to  of  March  21,  1901, 
was  a  general  treatise  on  the  sand  and  lime  brick,  telling  the 
great  importance  of  the  new  industry  and  the  advisability  of 
adopting  the  same  in  this  country. 

The  first  factory  erected  in  this  country  by  the  firm  of  H. 
Huennekes  &  Co.  is  located  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  has 
now  been  in  operation  since  June  of  last  year.  The  bricks 
have  been  employed  in  all  kinds  of  buildings  and  are  being 
employed  also  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  amongst 
others  being  new  buildings  for  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  of  North  Carolina.  The  system  itself  is  by  far  the 
simplest  and  most  economical  which  could  possibly  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  bricks.  The  sand,  being  taken  from* 
the  ground  just  as  found,  wet  or  dry,  is  mechanically  mixed 
with  a  small  percentage  of  lime,  which  percentage  of  lime  is 
automatically  measured  and  is  fixed  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  sand  and  lime,  it  being  usually  4  per  cent  or  5  per  cent.,  it' 
it  is  a  half-ways  good  lime.  Having  thus  been  measured  out 
and  mixed,  and  having  also  received  an  additional  quantity  of 
water,  necessary  to  press  the  mass  into  the  form  of  bricks, 
this  mixture  is  conveyed  to  a  press,  which  press  might  be  any 
ordinary  clay  brick  press,  provided  that  sufficient  pressure  can 
be  obtained  and  no  working  part  would  be  interfered  with  by. 
rhe  sand.  The  bricks  will  be  found  hard  enough  when  coming! 
from  the  press  to  be  stacked  upon  small  iron  cars,  each  car 
containing  usually  1,000  bricks.  An  entire  train  of  these  cars 
— as  a  rule  there  being  twenty  of  them — are  run  into  the 
hardening  cylinder,  which  hardening  cylinder  is  nothing  else  1 
but  a  steel  drum  fitted  with  rails  and  some  appliances,  being  a 
particular  part  of  this  system  and  process.  After  the  harden¬ 
ing  cylinder  has  been  filled  with  the  cars  and  the  same  is 
hermetically  sealed  and  steam  is  turned  on  under  a  pressure 
of  120  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  mixing  of  the  sand  and 
lime,  manipulation  of  the  steam  and  other  incidental  opera¬ 
tions  are  of  the  greatest  importance  as  to  the  quality  and 
hardness  of  the  brick  and  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  and 
taught  by  anybody  else  except  a  person  who  has  considerable 
experience  in  the  art.  The  brick  remain  under  this  treatment 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  then  the  head  of  the  hardening 
cylinder  is  removed  and  the  train  of  cars  run  out  of  the  same, 
and  the  bricks  are  ready  and  immediately  available  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  whole  operation  of  making  and  hardening 
these  bricks  consumes  therefore  not  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  a  factory  of  the  above  description  and  size  will 
easily  turn  out  from  18,000  to  20,000  bricks  per  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  capacity  could  be  doubled  by  employing  night 
work. 

As  to  the  points  of  quality  and  cost  of  the  bricks,  the  same 


is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  sand  and  lime 
employed,  as  well  as  the  skill  in  treating  the  material  in  mix¬ 
ing  in  the  press  and  in  the  hardening  cylinder.  As  a  rule  the 
cost  of  these  bricks  per  thousand  does  not  exceed  $3,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  absolutely  no  loss,  that  all 
bricks  are  perfectly  alike,  geometrically  perfect,  of  a  hand¬ 
some  whitish  gray,  resembling  the  color  of  light  granite,  and 
that  every  one  of  these  bricks  if  handled  properly  can  be  sold 
and  employed  as  a  “face  brick.” 

Besides,  any  desired  color  can  be  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  lime-proof  colors,  and  the  most  difficult  shapes  can  be  turned 
out  by  substituting  the  required  moulds  in  the  press  without 
any  additional  cost,  and  also  large  blocks  can  be  turned  out 
and  given  any  face — rock-faced  or  ornamental — without  the 
slightest  trouble. 

As  to  the  resistance  of  these  bricks  to  climatic  changes,  it 
must  be  understood  that  they  are  nothing  else  but  artificial 
limestone  and  they  will  stand  up  fully  as  well  as  such  stone 
in  any  climate  and  under  any  conditions.  As  a  rule  they 
absorb  a  great  deal  less  moisture  than  any  common  clay  brick 
will  absorb  and  have  a  good  many  more  advantages  over  the 
clay  brick.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  material 
itself  that  the  bricks,  although  being  fully  good  enough  for 
an T  building  purposes  as  soon  as  delivered  from  the  hardening 
cjtincteK.  are  improved  with  age  and  exposure  to  the  air  and 
tKe'  cnmatic  changes,  the  same  as  sand  or  limestone  will 
harden  after  it  has  been  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  or  the 
same  as  mortar  will  harden  with  age. 

Messrs.  Huenneke  &  Co.  have  established  a  number  of  plants 
in  different  States,  which  ar^  now  in  successful  operation.  A 
testimonial  from  one  of  them,  the  Continental  Brick  Company, 
is  given  in  their  ad.  on  page  137,  and  they  will  be  pleased  to 
send  copies  of  similar  letters  from  other  successful  plants  and 
to  give  any  desired  information  in  regard  to  their  system  or 
process  of  manufacture. 


THE  WESTERN  BRICK  COMPANY  INSTALLS  AN 
IMMENSE  BLOWER. 

The  New  York  Blower  Company,  Bucyrus,  O.,  are  mailing  to 
the  trade  a  handsome  wall  decoration,  illustrating  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  blower  ever  built  for  brickyard  use. 


The  Largest  Blower  Built  for  Brickyard  Use. 


The  accompanying  illustration  gives  an  idea  of  its  immensity, 
the  photograph  being  taken  with  a  team  of  horses  and  driver 
standing  within  the  framework  of  the  fan.  Driven  at  the 
speed  of  120  revolutions  per  minute,  it  has  a  capacity  of  over 
200,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  fan  was  built  and 
has  been  installed  in  the  plant  of  the  Western  Brick  Company, 
Danville,  Ill.  Mr.  F.  W.  Butterworth,  the  manager,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  plant  now  has  a  capacity  of  5,000,000  brick 
per  month.  Evidently,  the  heating  and  ventilating'  apparatus 
illustrated  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  large  things  connected 
with  the  Western  Brick  Company’s  plant,  which  has  been  re¬ 
markably  successful,  just  as  Mr.  Butterworth’s  friends  knew 
it  would  be,  for  he  has  the  success  habit  thoroughly  fixed  in 
his  nature  and  make-up. 
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USINESS  IS  QUIET  with  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  and  little  is  doing.  Nearly  all  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  closed  down  their  plants  about  the 
first  of  the  year  and  are  now  putting  them  in 
repair  and  making  improvements  in  them  for 
the  spring  trade.  Orders  are  still  coming  in, 
however,  for  future  deliveries.  These  are 
much  heavier  than  usual  for  this  season,  and 
the  indications  are  that  when  business  opens 
up  it  will  be  with  a  rush. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  building  commissioner  for  the 
year  just  passed  shows  a  decrease  in  building  operations  of 
$353,955.50,  compared  to  the  total  estimated  value  of  building 
operations  of  the  previous  year. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  new  brick  buildings 
erected,  but  an  increase  in  the  value  of  new  frame  buildings, 
for  which  permits  have  been  issued. 

The  cost  of  the  building  permits  issued  amount  to  $12,854,- 
035.50.  As  is  well  known,  permits  are  based  on  first  estimates 
and  represent  much  short  of  the  actual  value  of  the  premises 
which  they  are  designed  to  cover. 

Reviewing  the  monthly  returns,  last  January  opened  with  a 
list  of  eighty-seven  brick  and  eighty-five  frame  buildings, 
costing  $735,453.  June,  in  midyear,  has  a  total  of  132  brick  and 
170  frame  permits,  aggregating  $1,614,902.  The  record  for  1901 
for  buildings  is  $13,207,991. 

The  record  for  building  permits  for  1902  is  as  follows: 


Brick. 

Frame. 

Valuation. 

January  . 

.  87 

85 

$735,453.00 

February  . . . . 

.  54 

56 

671,511.00 

March  . 

.  130 

128 

1,087.703.00 

April  . 

.  134 

145 

1,353,788.00 

May  . 

.  120 

141 

1,068,682.00 

June  . 

.  121  , 

170 

1,614,902.00 

July  . 

.  132 

168 

1,178,233.00 

August  . 

.  118 

173 

1,207,416.00 

September  .  .  . 

.  137 

188 

775,035.00 

October  . 

.  154 

166 

1,175,600.00 

November  .  . . 

.  109 

119 

959,824.00 

December  .  . . 

.  109 

142 

1,017,963.50 

Totals  . 

. 1,405 

1,681 

$12,850,510.50 

The  postponement  of  the  World’s  Fair  until  1904  caused  the 
postponement  of  several  large  building  enterprises. 

Inasmuch  as  the  permit  of  the  Frede  Aerial  Globe  Company 
for  a  building  to  cost  $1,500,000  is  included  in  the  total  of  1901, 
and  the  construction  thereof  has  been  abandoned,  the  total  for 
1901  is  really  $11,707,991,  and  the  record  of  1902  presents  an 
increase  of  $1,037,519  over  that  amount. 

Prices  of  brick  have  not  changed  since  the  last  report.  Mer¬ 
chantable  brick  are  $7.75;  strictly  hard,  $8.25;  red  pressed 
brick,  $17.50,  and  sidewalk  and  paving  brick,  $8.50. 

The  North  Alton  brick  plant  has  been  closed  down  because 
of  the  shortage  of  fuel.  Other  industries  in  Alton  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  necessity  of  getting  an  immediate  supply  of  fuel 
or  closing  down  indefinitely. 

Non-union  brick  are  still  causing  much  trouble  in  Belleville, 
Ill.  The  Belleville  builders  and  contractors  have  rejected  the 
peace  proposals  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  the  tie- 
up  is  still  on.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  matter  will  be 
soon  adjusted. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Sterling,  president  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Company,  of  this  city,  has  recently  purchased  the  Rancho 
Verde  ranch,  in  south  California.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
stock  farms  in  that  State,  and  represents  an  investment  of 
$500,000.  The  purchase  is  a  personal  one  by  Mr.  Sterling,  who 
has  been  a  resident  of  St.  Louis  for  many  years.  A  few  months 
ago  he  sold  his  home  in  Westmoreland  place.  Mr.  Sterling  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  expects  to  retire  from  business  and  make  his 


p 

home  at  Redlands,  Cal.,  in  the  future.  His  family  is  now  in 
the  West. 

William  M.  Lauderman,  traveling  salesman  for  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Press  Brick  Company,  was  married  a  few  days  ago  in 
Kansas  City  to  Miss  Grace  Bolen,  of  that  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lauderman  will  make  an  ext^hnled  trip  to  California  on  their 
bridal  tour,  after  which  they  will  reside  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Denny,  an  old  resident  of  St.  Louis  county,  has  dis¬ 
covered  on  his  farm,  on  the  Watson  and  Conway  roads,  near 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  a  three-foot  strata  of  yellow 
ochre,  under  which  was  found  ten  feet  of  fire  clay,  two  feet  of 
coal  and  twenty-six  feet  of  shale,  from  which  vitrified  bricks 
are  made. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Brick  Company,  a  new 
industry  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  will  meet  in  a  few  days  and  elect 
officers. 

The  following  companies  engaged  in  the  clay  industry  will 
have  their  annual  meetings  this  month  at  their  offices  in  this 
city:  The  Illinois  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  January 
19;  the  Union  Press  Brick  Works,  January  26,  and  the  Black- 
mer  and  Post  Pipe  Company,  January  13. 

The  Taylor  Brick  Company,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators 
are  W.  H.  Taylor,  B.  J.  Dodge  and  J.  Charles  Wilson. 

The  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Company  have  moved  from  their 
old  offices  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Building,  Tenth  and  Olive 
streets,  to  502-503  Odd  Fellows’  Building,  Ninth  and  Olive 
streets.  Their  new  offices  are  larger  and  are  better  situated 
than  the  old. 

Mr.  Charles  Tuttle,  the  representative  and  erection  manager 
of  the  Fernholtz  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  passed  through 
here  Christmas  week  for  his  nome  at  Cooper,  Tex.  He  has  just 
finished  the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  Kenmare  Hard  Coal 
Company,  at  Kenmare,  N.  D. 

Mr.  Scott,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Fern¬ 
holtz  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  reports  having  done  a 
big  business  last  year,  and  that  he  has  many  orders  for  future 
delivery. 

The  Mound  City  Roofing  Tile  Company  filed  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  a  few  days  ago.  The  capital  stock  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  is  $50,000.  The  stockholders  are:  W.  P.  Grath,  W.  C. 
Mitchell  and  James  Masterson. 

The  Evans  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Company  are  doing  a  nice 
business,  in  spite  of  the  very  disagreeable  weather.  They  are 
getting  ready  for  a  very  big  season  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
good  for  their  own  line  of  work. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company  are  receiving 
a  great  many  inquiries  for  their  specialties,  and  they  expect 
the  season  to  open  up  big  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
settled. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Company  have 
been  placing  their  pulverizers  in  the  South,  and  are  receiving  a 
great  manv  inquiries  for  their  pulverizers  elsewhere. 

A.  SAINT. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  PLANT. 

Flanagan  Bros.,  contractors  and  brickmakers,  at  Second 
and  Lydia  avenue,  Kansas  City,  have  found  their  business  so 
good  that  they  have  increased  the  size  of  their  plant  by  add¬ 
ing  another  four-mold  Berg  press  and  a  new  dry  pan.  This 
makes  their  total  capacity  40,000  pressed  brick  per  day,  as 
they  are  making  dry  pressed  brick  exclusively.  They  have 
been  running  night  and  day  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their 
work.  Both  the  Flanagans  are  young  men,  and  energetic, 
and  have  a  fine  business  future  before  them. 

PURINGTON  EMPLOYES  RECEIVE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

The  400  employes  at  the  Purington  brick  works  at  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  were  gladdened  Wednesday  by  their  employers  by 
receiving  Christmas  presents.  The  married  men  received  each 
a  fine  fat  turkey  for  the  Christmas  dinner.  The  unmarried 
men  each  received  a  cash  present  of  $2. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 

HAT  SIXTY-THREE  new  kilns 
were  erected  by  the  white  ware 
potteries  in  the  West  alone  is 
pretty  good  proof  that  the  pot¬ 
tery  business  has  been  good  dur 
ing  the  past  year.  All  of  the 
plants  have  had  just  about  all 
that  they  could  do,  and  the  new 
plants  that  have  been  erected 
during  this  period  are  now  all 
running  with  seemingly  as  much 
business  as  they  can  comfort 

The  value  of  the  output  in  the  West  alone  has  been  in¬ 
creased  two  million  dollars,  and  the  conditions  that  are  now 
prevailing  are  by  far  better  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  from 
many  standpoints.  The  goods  are  bringing  better  prices  and 
the  labor  question  seems  to  be  at  rest.  At  any  rate,  not  nearly 
so  many  “kicks”  are  registered  daily  as  there  were  a  year 
or  so  ago. 

Another  thing  that  will  bring  the  business  better  into  hand 
is  the  new  selling  arrangement  recently  entered  into  by  the 
boss  pottery  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  name  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  the  Pottery  Association  of  America.  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Lee,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Knowles  Company,  the  largest  single  pottery  in  the  United 
States,  possibly  in  the  world,  will  be  president  of  the  new 
organization;  W.  E.  'Wells,  secretary;  George  S.  Goodwin, 
treasurer.  The  main  object  of  the  organization  will  be  to 
uphold  the  present  prices  of  crockery  and  not  to  increase  the 
same.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the  potteries  in  the  United  States 
have  already  signed  up  the  articles,  and  it  is  expected  that 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  will  yet  come  in.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  potteries  that  will  not  enter  the  compact  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  running  on  special  goods  and  will  not  cross  the 
path  of  the  association. 

The  Standard  Pottery  Company,  of  this  city,  are  putting 
several  new  designs  upon  the  market,  which  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive  in  shape,  and  the  decorations  are  superb. 

Nearly  all  of  the  potteries  in  this  city  have  been  practically 
shut  down  for  the  past  two  weeks,  giving  the  regular  holiday 
vacation  and  allowing  the  different  firms  to  take  the  usual 
annual  stock-taking.  A  part  of  the  plants  have  already 
started  up  and  the  balance  will  start  no  later  than  January  12. 

The  Potter’s  Co-operative  Company,  of  this  city,  are  trying 
a  new  “wrinkle”  in  the  manufacture  of  their  goods.  They 
have  installed  a  large  six-foot  cylinder,  in  which  all  of  the 
broken  bisque  ware  will  be  ground  and  made  over  again  into 
ware.  This  is  an  old  scheme  that  was  practiced  years  ago 
with  but  fair  success.  President  McNico  thinks,  however,  that 
he  can  improve  on  the  old  methods  and  has  installed  the 
above  mentioned  machines  for  the  purpose  already  named. 

The  Electric  Porcelain  Company,  whose  plant  is  located  in 
the  East  End,  this  city,  will  soon  make  extensive  additions  to 
their  works.  They  are  now  installing  a  new  100-horse-power 
boiler  and  several  new  dry  presses  will  be  installed  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  a  new  building,  30x100  feet,  will  be  erected  just  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits.  The  company  have  enjoyed  a 
very  successful  run  of  business  during  the  short  space  of  time 
they  have  been  in  business.  William  Erlanger  is  president  of 
the  company,  H.  W.  Peach  secretary  and  S.  C.  Dyke,  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Anderson  Porcelain  Company,  jn  the 
East  End,  is  almost  completed  and  will  soon  be  in  complete 
operation.  In  entering  the  electric  porcelain  field  the  com¬ 
pany  are  introducing  into  the  manufacture  ol  their  goods  en¬ 
tirely  new  methods,  which  they  claim  outstrip  anything  now 
in  use  in  the  different  factories  in  this  city.  The  works  have 
a  capacity  of  two  kilns. 


The  plant  of  the  Mayer  Pottery  Company,  of  Beaver  Falls. 
Pa.,  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,000  oi 
$4,000,  which  was,  however,  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Cameron  Pottery  Company,  who  are  erecting  a  four- 
kiln  pottery  at  Cameron,  W.  Va.,  have  started  excavating  for 
the  foundations,  which  will  be  started  immediately.  The 
plant  will  be  a  one  and  two-story  brick,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  all  modern  improvements,  and  will  have  its  own  electric 
light  plant.  Mr.  S.  E.  Strickline,  formerly  of  the  Royal  China 
Company,  of  this  city,  will  have  charge  of  the  construction, 
and  is  also  secretary  and  general  manager. 

The  plant  of  the  Ohio  River  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  at  Strat¬ 
ton,  O.,  will  continue  work  throughout  the  winter. 

The  Empire  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  will  install  a  new  boiler  and 
other  new  fittings  through  the  plant  during  this  week.  It  is 
said  that  several  new  kilns  will  be  built  at  this  works.  The 

plant  will  be  improved  throughout. 

Stratton  Bros.,  of  Stratton,  will  erect  a  new  plant  in  that 
town.  The  railroad  company  has  already  put  the  switch  up  to 
where  the  new  works  will  be  located,  and  the  lumber  and 
machinery  for  the  new  works  will  be  shipped  in  just  as  fast 
as  they  can  take  care  of  it.  The  buildings  of  the  plant  will 
be  80x100  feet,  and  will  also  have  a  sixty-foot  wing. 

Nearly  all  of  the  plants  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have  been  more 
or  less  handicapped  during  the  past  month  by  want  of  coal. 
The  plants  of  Thomas  Maddock  &  Sons,  John  A.  Roebling’s 
Sons  and  the.  Trenton  Potteries  Company  have  suffered  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  past  month,  although  nearly  all  of  the 
plants  have  suffered  more  or  less. 

The  Pope-Gosser  China  Company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000,  of  which  $100,000  has  already 
been  subscribed.  The  directors  of  the  new  company  will  be 
H.  B.  Pope,  I.  B.  Pope,  C.  B.  Hunt,  C.  F.  Gosser  and  S.  M. 
Williams.  Mr.  I.  B.  Pope  is  president  of  the  company;  H.  B. 
Pope,  vice  president;  C.  F.  Gosser,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
This  is  the  company  that  will  erect  the  new  pottery  at  Coshoc¬ 
ton,  O.  Mr.  Pope,  who  has,  for  many  years,  been  connected 
with  The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  this  company,  and  will  now  devote  his 
efforts  to  the  new  company.  The  erection  of  the  new  plant 
will  be  started  at  once  and  rushed  through  to  completion  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Vermillion,  O.,  has  gotten  into  the  swim  and  will  also  have  a 
new  white  ware  pottery.  The  new  company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized,  and  from  accounts  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  from 
that  town,  Mr.  P.  V.  Makall,  an  attorney  of  this  city,  will  have 
charge  of  the  plant,  and  will  also  be  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company.  Vermillion  people  say  that  the  plant  will  be 
erected  at  once. 

The  plant  of  the  Ohio  Clay  Company,  at  Kennilworth,  W. 
Va.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss  of  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000.  The  stock  of  the  company  was  controlled  by  Park 
Bros.,  of  Rochester,  Pa.  It  is  thought  that  the  fire  was  of 
incendiary  origin  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  will  be 
rebuilt  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

East  Liverpool,  O.  TOM  POTTER. 

THE  FIRST  N.  B.  M.  A.  DELEGATE  TO  LEAVE  HOME 

FOR  BOSTON. 


Mr  O.  K.  Edwards,  Newberg,  Ore.,  is  in  all  probability  the 
first  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  to  leave  home  for  the  Boston 
convention.  Perhaps  no  other  delegate  will  travel  as  far.  He 
is  making  the  trip  by  easy  stages,  stopping  at  St.  Louis,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Columbus,  Cleveland  and  other  principal  points,  where 
he  will  visit  dry  press  brick  plants  for  the  purpose  of  making 
comparison  with  his  own  plant  at  Newberg,  where  for  some 
years  past  he  has  been  running  a  Chisholm.  Boyd  &  White  out¬ 
fit  very  successfully.  The  past  year  he  says  has  been  a  very 
busy  one  with  his  company,  their  capacity  being  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  for  front  brick.  The  outlook  for  the  coming 
season  is  equally  good,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
with  the  procession  that  he  is  making  the  long  trip  to  Boston 
to  meet  and  compare  notes  with  the  up-to-date,  progressive 
dry  press  brick  men  whom  he  is  certain  to  meet  there.  He 
expects  to  devote  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  the  trip,  and  is  con¬ 
fident  it  will  be  a  profitable  one  at  that. 


ably  take  care  of. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HILIP  CADUC,  president  of  the 
Patent  Brick  Company,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  240  Montgomery  Street, 
one  of  the  best  known  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  Coast,  died 
at  the  Lane  Hospital  in  this  city 
on  December  21st.  Mr.  Caduc 
was  seventy  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death  and  had  been  ill  for 
many  weeks.  For  some  time  he  had  been  almost  totally  blind 
as  the  result  of  illness.  Mr.  Caduc  was  a  native  of  Baltimore, 
but  came  to  California  in  1849.  He  was  known  in  the  business 
community  here  as  Commodore  Caduc  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
yachtsman.  At  one  time  he  was  the  owner  of  the  yacht 
Annie,  in  which  Tweed  escaped  from  New  York  to  Havana. 

A  striking  example  of  the  unreliability  of  even  the  most 
careful  of  the  daily  newspapers,  when  they  attempt  to  discuss 
trade  matters,  was  the  announcement  in  the  Oakland  press  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company  was  manu¬ 
facturing  vitrified  paving  brick  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  was 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  plant  at  Oakland,  Cal. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  statement  proved  to  be  a  mistake 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  company’s  representative  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  parties  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  for  certain  information.  The 
company  in  question  is,  of  course,  attending  strictly  to  the 
brick  machinery  business  at  the  old  stand  in  Dayton,  O.,  with 
no  thought  of  going  into  the  brickmaking  trade. 

Trouble  is  threatened  here  by  the  bricklayers,  who  have 
made  a  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  rate  of  $7  per  day,  an 
increase  of  $1  over  the  previous  schedule.  It  was  announced 
that  the  new  schedule  would  go  into  effect  on  January  2.  So 
far  the  employers  have  not  announced  their  intention,  but  it 
is  rumored  in  some  quarters  that  the  increase  will  be  granted. 
O.  E.  Brady,  president  of  the  Master  Masons’  Association,  is, 
however,  quoted  as  saying  that  he  does  not  believe  the  in¬ 
crease  will  be  granted. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  against  Gray  Bros.,  brick 
manufacturers,  who  are  charged  with  importing  contract 
laborers,  is  still  hanging  fire.  A  number  of  English  brick- 
makers  are  now  detained  by  the  United  States  authorities  at 
the  detention  grounds  on  Angel  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  Remillard  Brick  Company,  of  San  Francisco  and  Oak¬ 
land,  manufactured  during  the  year  just  closed  something 
over  12,000,000  brick. 

The  owners  of  the  Stockton  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 
at  Stockton,  Cal.,  which  was  burned  some  weeks  ago,  have 
decided  to  rebuild  the  sewer  pipe  factory  and  general  pottery 
at  Carnegie,  near  Stockton,  Cal.,  where  a  better  location  has 
been  secured.  The  pottery  in  Stockton  will  be  rebuilt  for  the 
manufacture  of  sanitary  pottery.  It  is  given  out  by  H.  S. 
Griffiths,  one  of  the  owners,  that  the  latter  plant,  when  re¬ 
built,  will  be  as  large  as  the  entire  plant  was  before  the  fire. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Spreckels  people  are  interested  in  an 
immense  bed  of  clay  near  Eureka,  Humboldt  County,  Cal., 
and  that  a  railroad  spur  will  be  built  to  this  bed  and  the  clay 
shipped  to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Woodin  of  Alameda  is  said 
to  be  the  moving  spirit  in  this  enterprise. 

The  Reno  Pressed  Brick  Company  at  Reno,  Nevada,  has 
suspended  operations  temporarily  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
plant.  The  company  will  reincorporate  and  increase  its  capi¬ 
talization.  The  run  this  season  has  been  very  large  and  they 
expect  to  do  better  next  year. 

A  good  trade  opening  is  reported  at  Antioch,  Cal.  There  is 
a  complete  pottery  plant  there,  and  the  owner  is  reported  to 
be  willing  to  sell  it  at  a  very  reasonable  figure  in  order  that 
it  may  be  put  in  operation.  There  is  a  large  two-story  brick 
building,  a  pressed  brick  machine  that  cost  over  $5,000,  and 
a  large  deposit  of  the  best  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture 


of  pottery  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  for  making  sewer  pipe 
and  terra  cotta  chimneys,  kilns,  etc. 

Work  has  commenced  on  an  extension  90x96  feet  to  the  pot¬ 
tery  at  Lincoln,  Cal. 

Negotiations  were  closed  last  month  which  will  bring  to 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  big  brick  manufacturing  plant,  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  construction  of  which  is  $60,000.  The  plant 
will  be  located  on  Chambers  Creek,  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  Tacoma.  The  product  of  the  plant  will  be  both 
fireclay  brick  and  a  high  grade  of  pressed  brick.  Work  on 
the  buildings  will  be  commenced  soon.  The  plant  will  be  put 
in  by  outside  parties,  although  considerable  local  capital  will 
be  interested.  J.  G.  Hammer  and  C.  H.  Bray  of  Butte,  Mont., 
are  back  of  the  enterprise.  They  have  made  arrangements 
for  a  supply  of  high-grade  brick  clay  from  the  fifteen-acre 
tract  adjoining  their  property  from  the  owners,  Henry  Hewitt 
and  A.  J.  Haywards,  who  secured  possession  of  the  land  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  brickyard 
on  the  property.  Messrs.  Hammer  and  Bray  are  also  operat¬ 
ing  an  extensive  brick  plant  at  Butte.  In  addition  to  the  lands 
on  Chambers  creek,  they  have  secured  control  of  extensive 
beds  of  firebrick  clay  in  King  County,  Wash.,  which  will  be 
used  to  furnish  the  supply  of  that  quality  of  material  for  the 
new  plant.  Samples  of  both  kinds  of  clay  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  into  brick  at  the  Butte  plant  and  tested,  showing  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Contract^  have  already  been  se¬ 
cured  for  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  the  fire  brick  for  the 
new  coke  ovens  to  be  constructed  at  Wilkeson  and  other 
points.  They  will  also  furnish  similar  material  for  the  coke 
ovens  and  furnaces  of  the  Tacoma  company  (steel  corpora¬ 
tion)  when  that  company  is  prepared  to  build  its  big  pro¬ 
posed  plant. 

Capitalists  of  Big  Bend,  Wash.,  contemplate  establishing  a 
brickyard  at  Kennewick,  Wash. 

Henry  Holz  of  Grangeville,  Idaho,  left  last  month  for  Ohio, 
to  spend  the  winter  looking  over  and  studying  the  big  pot¬ 
teries  of  that  state.  Holz  &  Son  have  some  fine  clay  at 
Grangeville  which  they  believe  will  prove  just  what  is  needed 
for  making  pottery  and  terra  cotta.  They  sent  sampled  to 
various  eastern  potteries  during  the  year,  and  received  re¬ 
plies  which  encouraged  them  to  investigate  further.  Mr. 
Holz  took  a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  with  him  to  see  it 
worked  up  in  the  various  potteries.  If  the  tests  prove  satis¬ 
factory,  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  on  a  small 
scale  may  be  established  at  Grangeville  next  year.  While  in 
the  East  Mr.  Holz  will  purchase  a  dry  crusher  for  his  brick¬ 
yard. 

The  R.  M.  Hubbard  Brick  Company  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is 
making  extensive  improvements  upon  its  plant.  The  old  boil¬ 
ers  are  being  replaced  by  ones  in  which  crude  oil  can  be  used, 
and  the  plant  will  be  put  into  such  shape  that  the  company 
will  be  able  to  double  up  if  necessary. 

Quite  a  good  many  buildings  are  being  erected  and  more  are 
contemplated  for  the  town  of  Hemet,  Cal.  rl  he  erection  ot 
these  brick  buildings  will  necessitate  the  starting  of  a  brick¬ 
yard  at  Hemet,  and  it  is  said  that  a  new  yard  is  soon  to  be 
started  there. 

The  two  brickyards  at  Point  Richmond,  the  new  town 
across  the  bay,  established  by  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co.  as  a 
terminal  for  its  road,  have  each  made  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  bricks  the  past  season,  which  are  rapidly  going  into 
buildings.  The  Richmond  Brick  Company  is  preparing  to 
largely  increase  its  plant  after  the  first  ol  the  year.  1  he 
Richmond  Company  and  the  Craycroft  Brick  Company  both 
have  their  yards  and  kilns  on  Richmond  Slough.  Both  these 
companies  are  using  oil  as  fuel  for  burning  their  biick  and 
have  found  it  quite  successful  and  economical.  SUNSE1. 

San  Francisco,  January  5,  1903. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  for  a  useful  souvenir,  a  morocco  pocketbook 
for  carrying  small  change.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  donoi 
embossed  in  gold  letters,  which  makes  it  a  constant  reminder 
of  our  St.  Louis  friends. 
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Frost  on  the  office  window 
And  snow  on  the  open  yard; 

Ice  in  the  look  of  the  wintry  sky 
And  a  promise  of  freezing  hard. 

Gloom  on  the  face  of  Nature, 

Sadness  on  every  scene. 

And,  Oh,  for  the  life,  and  the  toil,  and  the  strife, 
That  often  the  place  has  seen. 

Silent  and  dark  the  chimney, 

Silent  and  ’lone  the  mill; 

Engine  room  buried  in  drifts  of  snow 
And  nightcaps  on  every  kiln. 

Gone  is  the  glow  of  the  arches. 

And  gone  are  the  sounds  of  the  men; 

’Twould  drive  one  to  drink  lest  he  happened  to  think 
That  the  place  would  be  lively  again. 
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Lonesome,  indeed,  in  the  office 
Killing  of  time  in  the  gloom; 

Wouldn’t  I  give  a  good  dollar  to  live 
In  the  noise  of  a  bright  summer  noon. 

Nothing  to  do  but  be  lonesome, 

Waiting  to  load  the  last  team? —  [lend— 

What?  Ho!  Here’s  a  friend  with  some  sunshine  to 
The  Clay-Worker,  bright  as  a  dream! 

Turn  to  its  well-beloved  pages — 

How  hath  it  brightened  this  day!  [amends, 

Greet  your  old  friends,  for  your  dumps  make 
And  hark  to  that  what  they  have  to  say. 

Say!  Was  there  ever  a  spirit 

Sent  out  by  the  Great  Powers  above  [here 

That  brought  greater  cheer  than  this  Clay-Worker 
On  its  mission  of  knowledge  and  love? 

Blow,  ye  wild  winds  of  the  winter, 

And  rage,  ye  wild  forces  of  frost. 

For  here  is  Friend  Moore,  going  to  burn  again,  sure 
And  my  thought  of  the  winter  is  lost. 

And  here’s  a  great  view  of  old  Boston, 

And  a  write-up  by  Randall  or  Fiske 
With  a  soft,  breezy  air.  Flow  I  wish  I  was  there! 
But-I’ll  be  there  next  month  without  risk. 


Maginniss  is  still  laying  brick  as  they  should. 
While  Hunt  gives  a  sermon  on  mind. 

And  A.  Lumina,  bright,  is  hitting  it  right 
On  some  clay  dust  rolled  up  by  the  wind. 

“In  the  Light  of  the  Kiln  Fire”  we’re  jolly  a  while 
While  Lockington  breaks  out  again. 

Fiske’s  big-headed  boy  shows  the  grandest  new  toy 
That  ever  was  shown  among  men. 

What  a  row  of  good  friends  I  have  here! 

To  name  all  would  cramp  me  for  space, 

But  I  miss  from  the  line  some  old  friends  of  mine 
Who  never  have  looked  at  my  face. 

Where  is  Gates,  of  the  big  buttonhole. 

And  the  heart  and  the  head  of  a  saint?  [head. 
For,  though  some  of  ’em  said  he’d  an  Indian  chief’s 
He  never  kicked  or  made  a  complaint. 


Where  is  “Deacon,”  and  “Brick,”  and  “Old  Crary,” 
“Stookey,”  "Nimbus”  and  “Washington,”  too. 
Once,  with  “Crossley,”  “Artemas”  and  “Ferry,” 
They  formed  quite  a  big  striking  crew. 

Have  they  joined  the  great  silent  convention 
Where  dear  Carson  and  “R.  Brick”  have  met? 
Let  the  tears  gently  fall  for  our  dear  one  and  all. 
And  their  virtues  let’s  never  forget. 


There  are  stars  in  the  clear  winter  sky 
And  sweet  peace  in  the  crisp  evening  air. 

Is  it  friends  from  above  shedding  comfort  and  love 
On  the  fellows  they  lectured  to  here? 

What!  Six?  Why.  it’s  time  I  was  home. 

Who  said  that  the  day  held  no  song? —  [light, 

No  winter  but’s  made  bright,  no  dark  but’s  made 
When  your  Clav-Worker  friends  come  along. 

Good  night!  —THE  DREAMER. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


A  Correction. 

Editor  Clay-Worker; 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  article  in  your  October 
issue,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Baltimore  Brick  Company 
has  recently  come  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  Balti¬ 
more  Brick  Company  has  never  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver. 

Requesting  that  you  correct  the  error  made  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  I  am  Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  F.  MACKLIN.  President. 

December  22,  1902. 


Gold  Mines  and  Clay  Banks  in  Florida. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

While  Florida  has  no  coal  or  metaliferous  ore  deposits,  such 
as  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  it  has  vast  gold  mines,  in  better 
shape  and  more  available  than  in  quartz  and  hard  pherytic 
rocks,  requiring  big  stamp  mills,  cyaniding  outfits,  etc.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  fancied  that  “apples  of  gold”  could  be  grown 
on  trees  here  in  Florida,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  or 
more  there  was  a  great  boom.  However,  in  one  night  more 
than  one  hundred  million  dollars  were  captured  by  Gen.  Jack 
Frost.  The  people  then  turned  their  attention  to  agriculture 
and  gardening,  and  more  recently  to  stock  raising.  The  recent 
State  Fair  held  here  at  Lake  City  demonstrated  that  Florida 
“crackers”  can  produce  cheaper  cheese,  beef,  butter,  pork, 
mules,  sheep,  poultry,  etc.,  than  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States  by  50  per  cent. 

The  Armours,  Swifts  and  other  great  packers  have  seen  this 
and  have  bought  large  tracts  of  50,000  to  100,000  acres  to  raise 
their  own  meats,  and  it  is  now  seen  that  a  few  more  “big 
freezes”  will  make  Florida  the  leading  agricultural  and  stock 
raising  State.  Gold  mine  No.  1. 

There  has  never  been  a  geological  survey  made  of  this 
State,  but,  incidentally,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the 
greatest  phosphate  mines  in  the  world  have  been  developed. 
Gold  mine  No.  2. 

Again,  incidentally,  immense  kaolin  beds  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  and  several  large  plants  are  now  in  operation,  and  china 
wares  equal  to  the  best  imported  are  made  from  Florida 
kaolin.  Gold  mine  No.  3. 

Again,  incidentally,  immense  beds  of  Fuller’s  earth  have 
been  discovered,  and  to-day  Florida  produces  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  this  product  used  in  the  United  States.  Gold  mine 
No.  4. 

Last,  hut  not  least,  valuable  clay  beds  have  been  discovered 
— ferrous  clays,  white,  buff  and  blue,  adapted  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  white  and  ornamental  front  brick.  Mr.  C.  K.  Weller, 
of  this  city,  is  operating  a  large  plant  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  city,  and  he  had  on  exhibition  at  the  late  State 
Fair  here  beautiful  specimens  of  workmanship.  His  plant  was 
illustrated  and  the  clay  pits  described  in  the  November  issue 
of  The  Clay-Worker. 

Immense  beds  of  these  clays  and  kaolins  and  Fuller’s  earth 
and  phosphate  and  hydraulic  cement  have  been  recently  dis¬ 
covered  near  Lake  City,  and  her  many  railroads,  branching  out 
to  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  within  fifty  to  seventy-five 
miles  of  several  seaports,  bring  all  these  gold  minds  within 
easy  reach  of  all  the  world.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  clayworkers  that  here  in  Florida  clays  can  be  manipu¬ 
lated  twelve  months  in  the  year,  instead  of  six  or  eight  in  the 
North,  so  that  the  same  investment  should  yield  from  75  to 
100  per  cent,  more  in  a  year. 

Four  days  ago  the  writer  left  Kentucky,  which  is  compara¬ 
tively  mild  in  climate.  The  last  thing  he  observed  on  leaving 
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was  a  score  or  more  of  boys  skating  on  the  ice.  When  he 
reached  Florida  the  boys  were  swimming  instead  of  skating. 
The  difference  being  that  the  Kentucky  boys  were  not  “in  it.” 
Comparatively,  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  clayworkers  in 
the  frozen  North,  for  I  noted  to-day  the  children  were  making 
mud  pies  in  the  brickyards,  the  thermometer  standing  at  74 
(January  3).  There  is  no  patent  on  this  climate,  nor  on  these 
wonderful  gold  mines,  just  discovered.  Within  the  last  year 
about  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  were  expended  in  tnis 
thriving  little  city  for  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  over  half  of 
which  were  imported  from  the  East,  when  we  ought,  in  fact,  to 
have  exported  that  much.  The  South  has  long  had  the  fixed 
habit  of  exporting  her  raw  materials  and  importing  the  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  But  the  live  Yankees  who  are  settling  in  the 
South  are  showing  us  the  better  way  to  manufacture  our  raw 
materials,  here  where  the  climate  and  all  other  conditions  are 
more  inviting,  and  where  we  can  put  in  twelve  months  of  the 
year. 

We  beg  to  insist  that  there  is  no  patent  on  any  of  these 
good  things,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  invite  manufacturers 
of  clays  of  all  kinds  and  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  starch,  all 
kinds  of  woods,  fertilizers,  fabrics,  etc.,  ten  years  free  of  city 
taxes  and  plant  sites  donated.  Moreover,  we  will  school  your 
children,  from  the  kindergarten  to  a  full-fledged  “A.  B.,”  free 
gratis,  and  you  can  attend  any  church  of  your  choice,  and  vote 
as  you  please — either  the  Democratic  ticket  or  with  the  “Lily 
Whites.”  In  short,  Florida,  is  God’s  cosmopolitan  country, 
where  you  can  be  at  ease  and  do  as  you  please.  No  cold  win¬ 
ter,  no  hot  summer — just  a  happy  medium,  betwixt  and  be¬ 
tween.  General  Sherman  once  said  if  Texas  had  good  society 
and  good  water  it  would  be  fit  to  live  in.  But  added  to  our 
“gold  mines,”  good  schools,  good  climate,  good  health,  etc.,  we 
also  have  what  General  Sherman  said  Texas  lacked,  “good 
water  and  good  society.”  All  that  Florida  lacks  is  Yankee 
snap  and  capital. 

You  can  get  a  railroad  or  steamship  ticket  from  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada  to  Florida  and  back  for  2 
cents  a  mile,  good  till  June,  and  it  is  hoped  that  business  men 
as  well  as  pleasure-seekers  will  come  and  see  us.  We  will 
meet  you  with  a  band  and  give  you  the  glad  hand. 

Lake  City,  Fla.,  Jan.  3,  1903.  F.  B.  MOODIE. 


INSURANCE  RATES  AND  LOSSES. 


Important  Questions  for  All  Clayworkers. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  is 
about  to  establish  a  department  of  Insurance  Engineering.  The 
funds  have  been  subscribed  by  the  owners  of  factories  and 
mills  whose  insurance  is  carried  by  the  Manufacturers’ 
Mutuals  of  New  England.  This  mutual  organization  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  in  the  world  in  that  it  insures  hazardous  property 
and  provides  means  of  protecting  it  against  loss  by  fire  at  a 
less  cost  than  does  any  other  insurance  organization  in  the 
world. 

A  comparison  of  recent  annual  losses  of  the  Boston  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  ordinary  stock 
company  losses  upon  each  $100  at  risk  in  the  United  States  is 
shown  in  the  following  picture: 

$0.04(4  Boston  Mutual's. 

.60  Stock  Companies. 


The  Boston  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
has  been  in  existence  fifty-two  years.  At  this  time  it  has  some¬ 
thing  over  $157,000,000  at  risk.  It  is  an  organization  whose 
business  it  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  loss,  conduct  its  affairs 
well  and  economically,  and  furnish  insurance  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates. 

It  should  be  considered  that  under  whatever  name,  mutual 
or  stock,  the  contract  of  the  underwriter  is  made,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  mutual  co-operation,  in  which  competition  with  a 
view  to  profit  is  somewhat  out  of  place.  The  prime  object  is 
to  save,  not  to  make  money;  and  when  the  motives  of  man¬ 
agers  of  insurance  companies  or  their  agents  become  money¬ 
making  rather  than  saving  property,  the  chances  are  that 
neither  object  will  be  gained  in  the  long  run. 

Fires  must  and  will  occur.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the 
Boston  Mutuals  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  destructive. 
Good  construction— not  necessarily  fireproof,  but  slow  to  burn, 
with  good  brickwork  around  well-constructed  interiors— ade¬ 
quate  protective  apparatus  and  discipline  in  management  have 
been  the  great  factors  which  have  developed  low  rates  of 


insurance.  For  instance,  we  see  that  during  the  year  1901 
$154,000,000  was  at  risk  and  that  $47,000  was  lost  by  the 
mutual  companies.  The  rate  of  loss  on  the  amount  written 
per  $100  was  3  cents.  This  is  scientific  underwriting. 

Here  is  a  fire  insurance  picture.  It  is  of  interest  and  value 
to  all  owners  of  combustible  property. 

The  average  loss  on  each  $100  of  fire  insurance  in  different 
parts  of  the  world: 

$0.06  France. 

.09  Great  Britain. 

.58  New  York. 


.60  Massachusetts. 


.57  Indiana. 


1.10  Texas. 


1.31  Arkansas. 


The  picture  in  itself  is  interesting.  The  reasons  which  de¬ 
veloped  it  are  more  interesting.  The  French  are  the  best 
builders  in  the  world.  They  are  more  than  that.  They  are 
the  best  underwriters.  Arkansas  is  truthfully  represented  by 
the  relations  shown  in  the  picture.  It  is  not  only  afflicted  by 
bad  building,  unscientific  underwriting,  but  also  by  bewhis- 
kered  legislation. 

There  is  much  ingenious  foolishness  about  stock  company 
underwriting.  Their  schedule  of  rates  is  constructed  with  the 
idea  of  teaching  people  by  short-cut  methods  the  science  of 
rate-making;  and,  like  all  short  cuts  through  the  field  of 
knowledge,  the  result  is  lamentable.  These  companies  say 
that  they  have  not  been  making  money  during  recent  years. 
Generally  speaking  this  is  true.  The  managers  of  stock  com¬ 
panies  say  that  the  reason  is  that  the  rates  are  not  high 
enough.  This  is  not  true.  Rates  are  high  enough.  The  under¬ 
writing  is  relatively  unscientific.  As  a  matter  of  fact  insur¬ 
ance  companies  make  money  where  their  rates  are  low,  and 
they  lose  money  where  their  rates  are  high.  Unscientific 
underwriting  is  responsible  for  this.  The  high  rates  are  not 
high  enough,  and  the  low  rates  are  too  high. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  insurance  expense: 

Table  of  comparison  of  costs  of  conducting  fire  insurance 
business  of  Boston  manufacturers’  mutuals  and  that  of  the 
ordinary  stock  companies: 

$0.04(4  Boston  Mutuals.  EBM 
.40  Stock  Companies. 

“But,”  says  a  stock  company  underwriter,  “these  mutual 
risks  are  better  than  the  average  stock  risks.  The  Boston 
mutual  risks  are  better  than  the  average  risks  which  we 
carry.”  This  is  a  part  of  the  story.  The  mutuals’  risks  are 
better  because  the  mutuals  encourage  owners  to  make  them 
better.  Stock  companies  do  not  adequately  encourage  good 
building.  LOUIS  H.  GIBSON. 


.  I  n  Error. 

Editor  Clay- Worker:  We  wish  to  correct  a  statement  made 
by  your  correspondent  from  San  Francisco,  in  “Pacific  Coast 
News,”  in  your  December  issue.  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.  are 
not  manufacturers  of  vitrified  paving  bricks  in  Seattle  or  any 
other  place,  as  stated,  nor  have  they  any  interest  in  any  com¬ 
pany  manufacturing  such  brick.  Mr.  J.  E.  Ballou,  of  Seattle, 
is  not  a  member  of  our  firm,  but  an  enterprising,  hustling 
agent,  who  is  using  his  talents  legitimately  to  further  the  sale 
of  brick  machinery  made  by  us.  He  is  in  no  manner  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

By  C.  W.  RAYMOND.  President. 

The  Christy  Fire  Clay  Company  report  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Vincent  P.  Ring,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  their  engineering 
department.  Mr.  Ring’s  health  has  been  failing  for  some  time 
and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  business  entirely. 
Mr  R  H.  Miller  has  been  appointed  sales  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  in  the  reorganization  of  the  engineering  department 
Mr.  P.  C.  Guignon  has  been  made  chief  draughtsman  and  Mr. 
,T.  M.  Seevers,  chief  clerk.  Mr.  J.  A.  W.  Schoedel,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  as  superintendent  of  the  works  was  noted  recently, 
is  also  a  graduate  of  the  engineering  department.  Messrs.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Schoedel,  Guignon  and  Seevers  all  have  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  product  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  used,  and  the  interest  of  the  customers  will  be  safe  in 
their  hands. 
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Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  Second  class  matter. 


A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clayworking  Arts  and  Industries. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
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Terms  of  Subscription: 

One  copy,  one  year  (in  advance)  --------  $2.00 

One  copy,  one  year  (if  not  paid  in  advance)  -----  2.50 

Six  copies,  “  “  . 10.00 
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27  Monument  Place.]  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Have  you  renewed  your  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker? 

*  *  * 

The  success  of  the  Illinois  Convention  augurs  well  for  the 
meetings  to  follow. 

*  *  * 

The  full  verbatim  report  of  the  Bloomington  meeting  will  be 
found  very  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  reading. 

*  *  * 

But  the  reader  must  not  think  that  in  conning  this  report, 
excellent  as  it  is,  that  he  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  That  is  far  from  the  fact. 

*  *  ■* 

By  far  the  most  valuable  information  obtained  at  these  con¬ 
ventions  is  gathered,  not  from  the  formal  proceedings,  but  in 
the  informal  lobby  chats,  or  buttonhole  talks. 

*  *  * 

These  heart  to  heart  talks  are  well  springs  of  trade  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  who  has  never  attended  a  meeting  cannot  be  told 
the  real  value  of  these  interchanges  of  experience,  for  he  can¬ 
not  understand  how  freely,  even  confidentially,  the  members 
swap  “trade  secrets.” 

*  *  * 

The  only  clayworker  who  would  not  be  benefited  by  attend¬ 
ing  the  Convention  is  the  one  who  knows  it  all.  He,  like  the 
all-wise,  is  beyond  help.  He  is  a  rare  and  great  exception,  and 
these  words  are  not  intended  for  his  eyes,  but  for  those  who 
are  seeking  information  that  will  enable  them  to  produce 
better  products  at  less  expense,  or,  if  you  please,  with  greater 
profit. 

*  *  * 

To  this  latter  class,  the  vast  majority,  the  Boston  meeting 
offers  an  opportunity  that  comes  but  once  a  year.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  and  programme  provides  for  a  very  busy,  a  very 
profitable  and  a  very  pleasant  week.  In  the  latter  element,  the 
“silent  partners”  will  be  prominent  participants.  A  happy 


time  is  in  store  for  the  ladies  who  take  their  husbands,  fathers 
or  brothers  to  Boston. 

* *  *  * 

Those  who  attend  the  convention  in  Boston  will  see  more 
different  kinds  of  brick  than  they  ever  saw  before,  and  they 

will  see  them  laid  in  more  different  kinds  of  ways. 

*  *  * 

Probably  Boston  has  as  many  crank  architects  as  any  place 
in  the  world.  It  also  has  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  other 
kind.  But  nearly  all  are  good  builders,  and,  if  we  shy  at  an 
occasional  exhibition  of  crankiness,  we  must  commend  them 

as  a  whole  for  good  workmanship. 

*  *  * 

Boston  has  had  some  great  fires.  She  did  not  learn  any¬ 
thing  from  the  first  one,  nor  much  from  the  second,  but  a 
general  awakening  came  out  of  the  individual  experiences  and 
the  missionary  work  of  underwriters,  who  demanded  increased 
premiums.  With  the  last  few  years  Boston  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  science  of  mere  building. 

*  *  * 

Phillips  Brooks’  house,  which  is  not  far  from  the  convention 
headquarters,  was  designed  by  America’s  greatest  architect, 
H.  H.  Richardson.  It  is  a  brick  building,  and  is  unique  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  some  beautiful  carving  in  the  bricks 
themselves.  The  wall  was  laid  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
the  artist  took  his  tools  and  carved  the  plain  surface,  decor¬ 
ated  it,  and  the  result  is  very  beautiful. 

*  *  * 

H.  H.  Richardson,  the  architect,  gave  a  personal  expression 
to  his  greatness  in  Trinity  Church.  That  splendid  building  is 
right  opposite  the  Brunswick,  the  convention  hotel.  Phillips 
Brooks,  who  was  the  pastor  of  that  church  at  his  death,  and 
Richardson  were  the  greatest  preachers  of  their  time,  though 
along  different  lines.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Richard¬ 
son’s  sermons  will  last  longer  that  those  of  Phillips  Brooks. 
Richardson’s  are  in  stone  and  burnt  clay.  He  has  other  ser¬ 
mons  in  and  around  Boston  which  are  well  worth  seeing. 
Some  of  his  greatest,  though  not  largest  work,  may  be  seen 
at  North  Easton. 


START  RIGHT. 

A  final  word  to  all  who  are  planning  to  go  to  Boston 
Start  right  by  reading  the  “Official  Announcement”  thoroughly. 
Don’t  just  look  at  the  headings,  but  read  it  through  and  inform 
yourself  as  to  the  provisions  for  reduced  railroad  rates,  hotel 
accommodations  and  Exhibition  Hall.  Then,  if  you  are  in 
doubt  on  any  point,  write  the  Secretary.  This  industrious 
official  and  the  local  committee  will  give  special  thanks  to  all 
who  will  write  in  advance  of  their  coming,  stating  date  of 
arrival  and  the  number  composing  the  party.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  their  labors.  Address  the  Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A., 
Indianapolis,  or  President  Geo.  M.  Fiske,  No.  164  Devonshire 
street,  Boston. 

OUR  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  ISSUE. 

With  this  issue  The  Clay-Worker  begins  its  twentieth  year. 
We  have  endeavored  to  celebrate  the  event  by  making  the 
issue  better  than  any  previous  number.  How  well  we  have 
succeeded  we  leave  for  the  reader  to  judge.  A  glance  through 
our  reading  pages,  which  contain  more  than  a  hundred  illus¬ 
trations,  convince  anyone  familiar  with  the  clay  field  that 
never  before  was  so  much  original  matter  prepared  for  a 
single  publication  in  our  line.  Our  advertising  pages  will 
prove  equally  interesting  to  many,  for  they  are  an  index  to  the 
mechanical  progress  of  the  clay  industries.  The  leading  firms 
in  every  branch  of  the  business  are  well  represented,  and  as 
a  business  guide  alone  the  issue  is  worth  the  price  of  a  year’s 
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subscription.  We  are  proud  of  the  issue,  and  of  the  fact  that 
in  itself  it  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  The  Clay-Worker 
over  all  competitors. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  New  Year  has  been  born  out  of  the  happy  old  year.  So 
vigorous  its  .ancestry  that  the  New  Year  already  walks  alone. 
It  is  born  with  teeth,  it  is  strong  and  aggressive.  It  is  filled 
with  hope,  and  the  strength  of  assurance.  It  thrives  on  what 
it  feeds  on.  The  New  Year  is  a  busy,  hardy  infant,  whose 
strong,  rugged  arms  are  surrounding  and  ready  to  up-end  and 
distribute  to  the  world  a  cornucopia  of  wealth  and  good  for¬ 
tune. 

BEAUTY  AND  UTILITY. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  our  good  friend  Mueller,  the  con¬ 
trolling  genius  of  the  Mosaic  Tile  Works,  at  Zanesville,  whose 
work  appears  on  page  30  of  this  issue,  we  may  consistently 
use  the  expression  which  heads  this  article.  Our  friend’s  one 
object  in  life  is  to  establish  the  democratic  art.  Mueller  came 
onto  this  earth,  we  believe,  to  make  tile,  to  do  the  work  well, 
to  give  the  material  handled  beautiful  form  and  color.  Good 
form,  good  color  and  pleasing  design  take  no  more  of  material 
and  labor  than  do  ugly  form,  inharmonious  color  and  crude 
design.  Mr.  Mueller  is  an  apostle  who  seeks  to  introduce 
beauty  into  the  clayworker’s  art.  The  technicalities  of  clay¬ 
working  are  relatively  well  established.  Why  not  use  the 
knowledge  we  have,  not  only  in  ordinary  handicraft  or  good 
workmanship,  but  as  well  unite  the  handicraft  and  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  artist,  and  then  have  good  workmanship  and 
great  value.  In  the  great  democratic  art  the  hand  of  the 
workman  and  that  of  the  artist  must  join. 

TRADE  LITERATURE. 

The  Economy  Dryer  and  Oil  Burning  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  have  favored  us  with  a  catalogue  of  the  patent  brick  and 
tile  dryers  and  fuel  oil  burning  systems.  A  handsomely  printed 
book  of  thirty-odd  pages,  containing  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  all  who  are  trying  to  solve  the  drying  and  burning 
problems.  A  copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  have 
out  a  new  catalogue  of  New  Haven  Brick  Machines,  which,  the 
catalogue  says,  possess  to  an  unusual  degree  the  quality  of  en¬ 
durance,  and  gives  testimonial  letters  from  users  which  prove 
the  claim.  They  invite  comparison  with  all  similar  machines, 
and  request  all  interested  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  to 
address  them  on  the  subject. 

The  Horton  Manufacturing  Company,  Painesville,  O., have  is¬ 
sued  their  1903  catalogue  of  clay  working  machinery.  The  cover 
is  a  smooth  finish,  very  dark,  almost  black,  paper,  on  which 
the  title  lines  are  printed  in  silver  and  gray  with  pleasing 
effect.  The  book  contains  illustrations  of  a  large  line  of  soft- 
mud  or  tempered  clay  brick  machines,  both  steam  and  horse 
power,  clay  crushers  and  stone  separators,  brick  mold  sanding 
machines,  pug  mills,  clay  conveyors,  brick  molds,  dump  carts, 
hand  presses,  brick  barrows,  dryer  cars,  etc.,  etc.  Readers  of 
The  Clay- Worker  are  requested  to  send  for  copy,  mentioning 
this  paper. 

1903  Brick  Machinery  is  the  title  of  a  new  catalogue  being 
sent  out  by  the  Wellington  Machine  Company,  Wellington,  O. 
It  is  a  fifty-six-page  book,  devoted  to  “Monarch  and  Quaker 
brick  machines,  which  are  illustrated  and  described  in  detail. 
A  list  of  users  is  given,  which  is  proof  positive  that  both  these 
machines  are  very  popular  mold  sanding  machines,  both  steam 
and  hand  power.  Clay  disintegrators  and  a  general  line  of 
brickyard  supplies  are  also  illustrated,  as  is  also  their  im¬ 
proved  sand  dryer,  which,  the  text  says,  is  needed  on  every 
brickyard.  Brickmakers  are  requested  to  write  for  a  copy, 
mentioning  The  Clay-Worker. 


1903  CALENDARS. 

The  new  crop  of  calendars,  while  not  so  immense  as  that  of 
last  year,  is  by  no  means  light,  and  the  assortment  is  varied  as 
to  size  and  variegated  as  to  color  as  an  over-trimmed  Easter 
bonnet.  The  first  to  reach  The  Clay-Worker  sanctum  was  that 
of  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  came  bearing  the  New  Year’s  greetings. 
It  is  neat,  but  not  gaudy,  its  chief  attraction  being  a  large  cut 
of  the  Martin  Upright  Brick  Machine.  The  monthly  pads  as 
well  as  the  mounting  are  printed  especially  for  them,  each  one 
bearing  an  illustration  of  some  particular  Martin  product,  such 
as  brick  molds,  sanding  machines,  dump-carts,  etc. 

The  handsomest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  unique 
calendar  of  the  season  is  that  received  from  the  Roessler  & 
Hasslacher  Chemical  Company,  100  Williams  street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  It  is  printed  on  Japanese  wood  veneer,  made  from  the 
Japanese  tree  called  “Paulownia,”  technically,  Paulownia  Im¬ 
perials,  which  is  used  exclusively  in  Japan  for  making  small 
wooden  boxes  and  wooden  ornaments. 

The  most  elaborately  decorated  calendar  we  have  seen  is 
that  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Brick  Company.  It  is  ornamental 
both  in  form  and  color.  The  central  figure  is  a  winter  land¬ 
scape.  About  it  is  a  beribboned  cornucopia  of  beautiful  posies. 

From  far-away  Newberg,  Ore.,  comes  a  very  pretty  calendar 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Newberg  Press  Brick  Company. 
It  is  a  pretty  chromo,  labeled  “The  Grassmere  Church,”  pre¬ 
sumably  a  noted  European  view,  mounted  on  gray  cardboard 
with  a  small  calendar  pad  in  gray  and  white — a  pleasing  com¬ 
bination. 

The  National  Musical  String  Company,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  has  favored  us  with  a  very  pretty  calendar,  composed  of  six 
designs  daintily  tied  together  with  a  ribbon.  Each  design 
represents  a  charming  lady  musician  performing  on  a  harp, 
violin,  piano  or  other  instrument.  It  is  particularly  appropriate 
for  their  business,  and  so  pretty  that  duplicates  are  likely  to 
be  called  for. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  have 
one  of  the  best  calendars  of  the  season, from  a  utilitarian  point 
of  view.  It  is  plain,  being  a  white  cardboard  on  which  is  pic¬ 
tured  a  “New  Haven”  brick  machine,  and  beneath  it  a  large 
calendar  pad,  the  figures  being  large  enough  to  be  easily  read 
across  any  ordinary  room  or  apartment.  It  is  the  sort  of  a 
calendar  that  a  business  man  likes  to  receive. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  calendar  sent  out  by  the  Brock¬ 
way  (N.  Y.)  Brick  Company.  Like  The  Clay-Worker,  they 
have  a  design  they  reproduce  each  year,  and  which  their 
friends  and  patrons  are  pleased  to  receive. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  have  a  quaint  design 
which  might  appropriately  be  named  the  “Snake  Charmer,”  a 
female  head,  rather  wierd,  appearing  in  a  frame  composed  of 
a  coiled  serpent.  It  is  printed  in  yellow,  green  and  black  on  a 
brown  cardboard,  the  effect  being  odd  and  novel. 

The  New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
have  favored  us  with  an  admirable  calendar,  the  picture  feat¬ 
ure  being  a  reproduction  in  color  of  the  famous  painting, 
“Heels  Over  Head,”  by  J.  G.  Brown.  It  is  both  a  good  calendar 
and  a  good  ad.  for  Syracuse  vitrified  paving  brick,  and  their 
celebrated  Berlin  vitrified  brick  that  withstand  all  acids. 

One  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  entire  crop  comes 
from  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  It  is  a  combination  of  royal  blue,  white,  brown  and 
gold,  that  is  rich  and  attractive.  Above  the  pad,  .which  meas¬ 
ures  10x12  inches,  are  grouped  four  views,  one  of  their  general 
offices,  and  one  each  of  plants  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3.  The 
impression  is  given  that  here  is  a  concern  that  has  large 
capacity  and  hence  is  a  good  place  to  go  for  fire  brick. 

H.  C.  Baird  &  Son,  Park  Hill,  Ont.,  have  favored  us  with  a 
poster  calendar  which  is  both  attractive  and  appropriate,  as  it 
bears  a  cut  of  their  factory  and  brick  and  tile  machines  and 
brickyard  supplies  which  they  make  and  handle,  and  with 
which  the  clayworkers  of  Ontario  are  familiar. 
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One  day  through  the  primeval  wood, 

A  calf  walked  home,  as  good  calves  should; 


But  made  the  trail  all  bent  askew — 
A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 


Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled, 
And,  I  infer,  the  calf  is  dead. 


But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail, 
And  thereby  hangs  my  mortal  tale. 


The  trail  was  taken  ud  next  day 
By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way. 


And  then  a  wise  bell-wether  sheen 
Pursued  the  trail  o’er  vale  and  steep. 


And  drew  the  flock  behind  him,  too, 
As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 


And  from  that  day,  o’er  hill  and  glade. 
Through  those  old  woods  a  path  was  made; 


And  many  men  wound  in  and  out, 

And  dodged  and  turned  and  bent  about, 


And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath, 
Because  ’twas  such  a  crooked  path; 


But  still  they  followed— do  not  laugh— 
The  first  migrations  of  that  calf; 


And  through  this  winding  woodway  stalked, 
Because  he  wabbled  w'hen  he  walked. 


This  forest  path  became  a  lane. 

That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again; 


This  crooked  lane  became  a  road. 

Where  many  a  poor  horse,  with  his  load, 

Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun, 

And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one. 

And  thus  a  century  and  a  half 
They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

The  years  passed  on  in  swiftness  fleet; 
The  road  became  a  village  street; 

And  this,  before  the  men  were  ’ware, 

A  city’s  crowded  thoroughfare; 

And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 
Of  a  renowned  metropolis. 

And  men  two  centuries  and  a  half 
Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  rout 
Followed  the  zigzag  calf  about; 

And  o’er  his  crooked  journey  went 
The  traffic  of  a  continent. 

A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead; 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

WANTED,  POSITION. 

By  a  man  thoroughly  practical  with 
enamels  and  glazes  for  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  art  tiles,  etc.  Proof  of  ability  given; 
also  samples  to  firms  intending  business. 
The  State  of  California  preferred.  Am 
practical  burner.  Address 
11c  “COPE,”  care  Clay-Worker. 


They  followed  still  his  crooked  way. 
And  lost  one  hundred  years  a  day; 

For  thus  such  reverence  is  lent 
To  well  established  precedent. 

A  moral  lesson  this  must  teach. 

Were  I  ordained  and  called  to  preach. 

For  men  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 
Along  the  calf-paths  of  the  mind, 

And  work  away  from  sun  to  sun, 

And  do  what  other  men  have  done. 

They  follow  in  a  beaten  track, 

And  out  and  in,  and  forth  and  back; 

But  still  their  devious  course  pursue, 

To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 


FOR  SALE. 

$20,000  brick  and  tile  plant;  10  acres,  5 
kilns,  good  machinery,  on  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry. 
Having  gone  into  banking  business  and 
building,  can  use  product  for  part  pay. 
Write  PELLA  DRAIN  TILE  CO., 

1  3  d  Pella,  la. 


WANTED— Traveling  salesman  by  an  es¬ 
tablished  building  material  manufacturing 
company,  to  call  on  trade  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Address  E.  E.  O., 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  the  recent  death  of 
H.  D.  Kampmann,  owner,  the  Mackey 
Brick  Works,  situated  near  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  is  offered  for  sale.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars,  address 

MRS.  H.  D.  KAMPMANN,  or 
T.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Agent, 
lid  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


But  how  the  wise  old  wood-gods  laugh, 

Who  saw  that  first  primeval  calf. 

And  many  things  this  tale  might  teach— 

But  I  am  not  ordained  to  preach. 

—SAM  W.  FOSS 


FOR  SALE— Good  second-hand  Atlas  40- 
horse  power  automatic  engine.  Address 
MONMOUTH  BRICK  CO., 
lid  Monmouth,  Ill. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  114,  115  and  116. 
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Magical  figures  which  bespeak  qual¬ 
ity,  capacity  and  worth  in  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery*  Machines  than  run  365 

♦  days  in  the  year,  if  called  upon*  t 

J  None  have  attained  to  such  world-  ♦ 

♦  wide  eminence  as  these,  as  they  are  ♦ 
|  successfully  operated  in  every  state  ♦ 
l  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  every  coun-  $ 

♦  try  on  the  Globe*  They  represent  ♦ 

♦  the  better  class  of  Brick  Machinery—  l 

l  the  999  and  777  ♦ 

:  : 

♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦ 
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We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire  or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal  guarantees 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
machinery  Send  for  Catalog 


l 

♦ 
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THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office,  39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  4® 
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THE  VICTOR 
RE-PRESS 


TO 
13® 
13® 
13® 
TO 
TO 

TOTOTOTOTOTOTO 


Do  You  Re=press  your  Brick? 
Do  you  give  them  the  smooth 
surfaces,  the  square  corners, 
and  keen  edges  necessary  to 
make  a  high=class  brick?  Do 
you  recognize  the  worth  as  an 
advertisement,  of  your  distin¬ 


guishing  imprint  upon  .  each 
brick?  All  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  by  re=pressing.  Re-pressing  en¬ 
hances  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  brick,  but  their  utility  and  sale  value.  The 
Victor  has  attained  an  unequaled  distinction  and  had  a  phenomenal  sale  for  this 
class  of  work.  Its  advantages  and  conveniences  are  so  manifold,  as  to  place  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  first  machine  that  meets  your  eye  on  a  well=equipped 
brick  plant,  is  a  VICTOR  RE-PRESS.  IT  IS  A  MONEY  MAKER  AND  A  MONEY  SAVER 


sc? 

sc? 


Raymond 
Victor 
Re= Press 


We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire 
or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal 
guarantees  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  machinery. 
Send  for  Catalog 
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THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.,  "*™  T“ 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  4® 
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That  Raymond  Dry  Pans 
have  25  per  cent,  more 
capacity  than  others  ?  & 


There’s  a  good  reason  for  this;  it  is  because  the  mullers  are 
heavier  and  the  screening  surface  of  the  Pan  greater.  A  muller 
weighing  7,000  lbs.,  will  certainly  crush  more  material  than  one 
weighing  4000  lbs.,  and  a  Pan  having  50  square  feet  of  screening 
surface,  will  screen  more  material  than  one  having  38.  This  is 
Logic,  and  this  is  just  why  a  Raymond  Dry  Pan  has  25  per  cent, 
more  capacity  than  the  average  Pan  upon  the  market. 


Dry  Pan. 


WE  EQUIP  PLANTS  COMPLETE  FOR  BUILDING,  FIRE  OR  PAVING  BRICK 
MAKING  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES  AS  TO  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
OUR  MACHINERY  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


TOE  G.  W.  RAYMOND  GO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 
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NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 


that  can  be  put  into  a  machine,  is 
put  into  our  Automatic  Cutter.  «  * 
Iron,  steel  and  brains  enter  largely 
into  its  composition.  «  It  is  the  one 
cutter  ,that  cuts  square,  smooth 
brick,  leaving  no  feather  edges. 

The  column  of  clay  does  not  op¬ 
erate  it,  but  automatically  regulates 
it.  Whether  it  operates  at  1,000 
per  day  or  100,000,  the  results 
are  the  same.  “All  brick  are 
good  brick” 


THE  RAYFORD 
AUTOMATIC 
GUTTER 


9 


-e'7 

■  <  ' 


Was  there  ever  such  a  combination  of 
machinery  for  making  brick,  as  the 
above?  A  Raymond  “999”  Machine 
and  Automatic  Cutter.  «  «  Think  of  it! 
Both  having  a  capacity  of  80  to  100,000 
bricks  per  day;  and  what  is  better  “all 
brick  are  good  brick” 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA’S  BANNER  YEAR  IN  BRICKMAKING 

AND  BUILDING. 


GOOD  OLD  YEAR  of  1902  will  live  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  many,  and  many  whom  we  personally 
know,  as  having  been  a  good,  steadfast,  pros¬ 
perous,  money-making  year.  In  every  quarter 
of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  you  may  feel 
assured  of  a  welcome,  accompanied  by  the  genial  smiles  of 
satisfaction,  that  blossoms  like  sunshine  on  the  face  of  a  man 
that  is  both  doing  and  feeling  well. 

Before  we  size  up  the  total  of  the  brickmakers’  season,  let 
us  scan  the  figures  of  the  contributing  parties,  the  architects, 
contractors  and  builders.  These  are  the  men  who  practically 
cause  the  kiln  fires  to  be  started  and  maintained.  Just  reflect 
for  one  moment  on  the  nice  little  sum  of  thirty  million  dollars! 
This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  expenditures  in  building  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  past  year,  1902: 

Two-story  houses,  3,424;  bricks  to  each,  25,000;  total,  8,640,- 
000  bricks;  cost  of  buildings,  $5,959,990.  Eleven  four-story 
houses,  total  cost  $243,885;  office  buildings,  25;  stores,  60; 
warehouses,  65,  engine  and  boiler  houses,  35;  churches,  20; 
schools,  7;  halls,  7;  municipal  buildings,  4;  apartment  and 
tenement  houses,  16;  hotels,  3;  manufactories,  132;  bank 
buildings,  3,  which,  with  the  estimate  for  the  New  Stratford 
Hotel,  at  $2,500,000,  and  the  Pennsylvania  office  building,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,200,000,  brings  up  the  total  to  $30,000,000,  with  the 
number  of  building  operations  officially  filed  as  11,297. 

Here  we  have  at  a  glance  cause  and  effect.  It  was  due  to 
the  building  stimulus  that  the  toilers  in  clay  were  able  at  last 
to  make  a  stand,  and  thus  obtain  a  decent  price  for  brick, 
’fthich  of  late  years  scarcely  paid  for  the  making.  And  when 
it  comes  to  erecting  two  and  three-story  houses  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  channel  that  draws  heavily 
upon  the  brickmaker’s  reserve  stock.  Calculating  25,000  to 
each  two-story  house  and  35,000  to  each  three-story  dwelling, 
and  so  on  in  proportion,  it  is  easy  to  find  where  millions  are 
disposed  of. 

It  was  said  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year  that  the  higher 
cost  of  building  materials  would  necessarily  curtail  the  num¬ 
ber  of  building  projects.  In  a  lesser  degree  it  may  have  been 
true.  Builders  complain  that  prices  on  all  grades  of  material 
required  in  their  business  are  rapidly  becoming  prohibitive. 
Not  an  item  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  buildings  but  has 
advanced  steadily  during  the  past  four  years,  some  but 
slightly,  while  others  have  doubled  in  price,  and,  taking  the 
average  to-day,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  cost  is  33 
per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 

Labor,  which  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  a  building,  has 
increased  almost  50  per  cent.  Carpenters  now  receive  $3.20 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  as  against  $2.70  and  a  nine-hour  day 
four  years  ago.  Plasterers  now  receive  $18,  as  against  $15. 
And  the  genial,  mirth-making  hod  carrier  gets  along  comfort¬ 
ably  on  $2.75  per  day.  Structural  iron  beams  cost  $1.85  per 
hundredweight,  as  against  $1.50  in  1898;  common  brick  is  now 
selling  at  $6.75  and  $7.25,  in  place  of  $6  and  $6.25;  straight 
hard,  instead  of  $7  and  $7.25,  now  realize  readily  $9  and  $10 — 
aye,  even  $12;  while  spruce  laths  have  jumped  from  $2.10  up 
to  $4.50  per  thousand,  and  lumber  jumps  also  from  $15  to  $18 
per  thousand. 

A  Bright  Prospect. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  a  good  one.  There  is 
ahead  of  us  several  million  dollars’  worth  of  building  opera¬ 
tions  already  contracted  for,  and  among  these  items  of  thirty 
large  buildings  three  alone  will  soak  up  12,000,000  brick  and 

the  other  will  call  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  more. 
Urgent  pleas  have  been  entered  to  insist  on  councils  making 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  repaving  such  of  the  streets 
of  this  city  as  are  now  suffering  from  the  uneven  and  dirt¬ 
collecting  cobbles.  This  I  fear  will  not  go  through,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $750,000  will  be  the  figure  more  likely  to  be 


given  out.  During  1900  and  1901  only  24.50  miles  of  vitrified 
brick  were  laid,  as  against  47.23  in  the  seasons  of  1895  and 
1896.  In  all  during  the  past  ten  years  some  101.3  miles  of 
vitrified  brick  paving  have  been  laid  down.  It,  therefore, 
remains  for  someone  with  the  paving  interests  at  heart  to 
jump  into  the  breach,  with  honesty  and  earnest  application,  to 
obtain  the  necessary  appropriation  from  council  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  year,  and  thus  give  the  vitrified  brick  manufacturers 
the  necessary  impetus  to  make  and  push  the  solid  commodity. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  year  I  called  upon  Chambers 
Bros.,  and  found  them  busily  working  on  a  series  of  new 
orders,  working  from  early  morning  until  9  or  10  o’clock  at 
night,  following  out  the  issues  of  a  strenuous  life. 

Mr.  Howard  Chambers,  in  scanning  his  orders,  reports  that 
the  Montello  Brick  Company,  who  recently  bought  out  the 
Perkiomen  brick  plant,  have  ordered  an  outfit,  and  will  ulti¬ 
mately  have  an  outfit  capable  of  turning  out  250,000  a  day. 

They  have  also  shipped  an  entire  outfit  away  to  the  Anti¬ 
podes,  New  Zealand,  and  will  make  their  initial  entry  into  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  with  one  of  their  best  machines. 

Another  outfit  will  go  to  Butte,  Mont.,  and  still  another  goes 
to  Texas.  Burns  &  Russell,  of  Baltimore,  have  also  ordered 
a  new  machine.  This  reminds  me  that  these  good  fellows 
lately  obtained  a  big  contract  for  the  supply  of  thirteen 
million. 

One  end-cut  Chambers  machine  is  also  on  the  books  to  be 
shipped  to  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  Howard  Chambers  asserts  that  the  reports  from  all  over 
the  country  are  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  we  both  agree 
that  it  is  to  be  a  good  one  for  pavers. 

It  is  his  intention  to  be  present  at  the  convention  in  Boston, 
unless  the  pressure  and  rush  of  business  arbitrarily  operates 
against  him,  but,  of  course,  they  will  be  represented,  as  a  con¬ 
vention  without  Philadelphia’s  only  brick  machine  maker 
would  be  like  a  plum  cake  with  the  plums  left  out. 

The  Main  Belting  Company  and  I  also  exchanged  the  sea¬ 
son’s  greetings  through  genial  Mr.  Plummer,  who  reports  a 
good  year  and  contemplated  improvements  in  the  near  future 
to  the  plant  at  Twelfth  and  Carpenter  streets.  This  will  take 
the  form  of  an  addition  to  the  rear  building,  thus  providing 
extra  space  for  the  increased  stock  now  being  carried.  A  new 
36-inch  belt  is  to  be  carried  regularly  on  their  list.  They  have 
also  established  an  agency  in  far-away  Yokohama,  Japan. 
They  will  also  be  represented  at  the  convention  by  Mr.  Roth, 
who  will  have  the  auxiliary  services  of  their  Boston  manager, 
McCullen. 

To  all  our  jolly  clayworkers  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  I 
extend  the  hope  that  this,  the  New  Year,  will  even  outstrip  in 
work  and  profit  the  one  just  gone  out. 

W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O.,  have  issued  a  very 
handsome  half-tone  engraving  of  their  factory  in  connection 
with  the  “999”  Brick  Machine  and  Rotary  Down-Cut  Cutting 
Table.  It  is  of  size  22x26  inches,  and  of  highly  artistic  design 
and  finish,  suitable  for  framing.  It  would  make  a  beautiful 
ornament  for  any  office.  Sent  free  upon  application  to  the 
brick  trade. 

The  Robinson.  Bros.  Company,  of  Akron,  O.,  which  for  some 
time  past  has  controlled  and  owned  a  number  of  sewer  pipe 
and  brick  works,  has  finally  merged  all  into  one  company, 
under  the  name  of  the  Robinson  Clay  Product  Company,  in¬ 
cluding  two  large  concerns  at  Akron,  the  Crown  Fire  Clay 
Company,  of  Canal  Dover,  the  Malvern  Fire  Brick  Company, 
the  Royal  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Ulrichsville,  and  the  Lock- 
haven  Sewer  Pipe  Company.  The  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000. 

The  Coffeyville  Shale  Brick  and  Roofing  Tile  Company, 
which  will  be  located  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Coffey¬ 
ville,  Kan.,  on  what  is  known  as  the  T.  B.  Hooper  land,  has 
ordered  a  complete  outfit  from  the  American  Clay-Working 
Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus.  The  machinery  will  arrive 
here  about  March  1.  It  will  take  about  thirty  days  to  install 
and  get  it  ready  for  operation.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of 
100,000  stiff  mud  brick  per  ten-hour  shift,  and  40,000  dry  press 
brick  in  the  same  length  of  time.  There  will  be  three  dry 
pans  put  in  as  a  starter  and  room  will  be  made  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  pans.  This  new  enterprise  will  give  employment  to 
about  150  men  and  boys,  with  a  weekly  pay  roll  of  $1,500  or 
more.  A  spur  will  be  run  to  it  from  the  main  line  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  railroad.  The  land  over  which  the  spur  will 
traverse  is  now  being  surveyed  and  stakes  set.  Coffeyville  is 
fortunate  in  having  this  concern  added  to  her  long  list  of  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprises. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  AFFLICTED. 


44  A  NOTHER  drunken  hobo,’'  said  the  boss  burner,  as 
A  he  reached  for  a  long  stick  to  plug  the  outside  arch 
2L  and  rolled  an  inanimate  form  off  the  end  of  the  pile. 

“Seems  as  if  there  was  more  drunkenness  and  more 
drunken  hoboes  every  year.  Beats  me  how  it  is  that  men 
permit  themselves  to  drop  so  low,”  and  the  boss  went  growl¬ 
ing  away  on  his  tour  of  inspection  of  the  arches. 

The  man  who  had  been  so  unceremoniously  dumped  from 
the  woodpile  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes  sleepily. 

“I  heard  what  you  said,”  he  remarked  to  the  boss  burner 
when  he  came  around  again.  “I  heard  what  you  said,  sir,  and 
I  concede  that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  as  if  the  rum  evil  was  bringing  the  whole  world 
to  hell.  You  don’t  understand  how  it  is  that  men  permit 
themselves  to  drop;  neither  would  you  understand  it  a  whit 
better  if  you  had  the  experience  of  the  drop.  God!  But  to 
think  that  only  a  few  months  ago  I  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
experience  as  you  are!  I  sought  for  a  new  sensation  and  have 
found  it.  Believe  me,  my  friend,  that  I  am  competent  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  and  do  not  forget  to  give  every  word  its 
true  and  proper  weight  and  value  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
use  of  strong  drink  is  an  evil.  It  makes  the  rich  man  poor 
and  the  poor  man  an  outcast.  It  ruins  the  body  and  destroys 
the  soul.  It  breaks  the  hearts  of  wives  and  mothers  and  sad¬ 
dens  the  lives  of  children.  Yet,  great  as  is  the  misery  of 


those  who  love  the  man  who  drinks,  his  misery  is  greater.  If 
we  knew  all  we  should  pity  and  not  despise;  he  wakes  in  the 
early  morning;  sleep  flies  away  from  his  eyes;  fever  courses 
through  his  veins;  every  pulsation  of  his  heart  is  agony,  and 
in  his  remorse  he  reaches  the  lowest  depths  of  human  woe. 
Utterly  wretched,  he  rises  from  his  bed.  He  loathes  food. 
He  goes  forth  among  men  with  a  felling  that  all  know  of  his 
weakness  and  despise  him.  He  reaches  his  place  of  business 
with  throbbing  temples  and  shattered  nerves,  and,  trembling 
as  with  the  palsy,  he  attempts  to  take  up  the  duties  of  the 
day.  Now,  Satan,  who  is  always  stalking  through  the  earth, 
comes  to  him  clad  in  the  garments  of  a  ministering  angel  and 
whispers  in  his  ear  that  he  may  have  relief  from  his  awful 
misery;  that  he  may  take  just  one  drink  of  spirit  and  then  be 
able  to  do  his  work;  that  to  leave  off  drinking  will  be  easier 
to-morrow,  when  he  has  taken  but  little  to-day.  The  victim 
yields;  he  takes  one  drink;  it  only  shocks  his  nerves.  He 
takes  another  and  another  until  he  finds  a  measure  of  com¬ 
fort,  perhaps  joy,  only  to  awake  on  the  morrow  in  the  same 
condition  he  was  the  morning  before.  And  so  life  continues 
to  the  victim  of  alcohol.  If,  forsooth,  he  resist  temptation, 
and  after  a  day’s  abstinence  he  is  restored  to  health,  comfort 
and  manhood,  he  will  fall  in  with  associates  gathered  around 
the  board.  There  Satan  will  come  and  mock  him  because  he 
cannot,  like  his  friends,  take  a  little  and  then  desist.  So  he 
will  say  in  his  heart:  ‘I  will  be  a  man;  I  will  prove  that  I 
can  use  and  not  abuse  the  cup.’  He  drinks;  he  drinks  again; 
he  falls,  and  so  continues  to  fall  until  the  poison  smites  him 
in  his  vitals  and  he  dies. 

“God!  How  my  head  aches!  And  thirst?  Sir,  give  me  the 
price  of  a  glass  if  you  would  not  be  an  accessory  to  a  suicide. 
Thanks.  May  you  never  know  the  experience  of  the  drop.” 

The  fire  crackled  and  sputtered  as  if  to  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  workers  from  the  wretched  object  that  limped 
slowly  out  into  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of  a  groggery. 

“A  fallen  angel,  sure,”  said  the  burner. 

“Cert.  A  busted  preacher,”  said  the  after  tender. 

And  both  sighed.  THE  DREAMER. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 


OF  EVERY  SIZE,  AND  DESCRIPTION. 


Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . $1.50  Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds . $ 2.00 

Four-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1.50  Three-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1.00 

These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  cherry  lumber  in  the  best  manner  and  material. 

They  are  carefully  ironed  with  3=32  inch  band  steel,  dovetailed  together,  and 
are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  They  are  guaranteed  to  be  first=class  in  every 
respect. 

NEW  TELEPHONE  1084. 

1510  West  Washington  Street,  =  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Qalion,  Ohio. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker.  See.  Ads.  on  F*aa:es  1<5.2  and  163. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

NEW  YEAR  opens  well  in  the  busy  world  of 
brick  and  building  materials  here,  and  if  labor 
troubles  do  not  arise — as,  unfortunately,  they 
threaten— should  be,  from  present  indications, 
even  more  prosperous  than  was  1902.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics,  culled  from  a  table  compiled 
by  the  Construction  News,  show  the  increase 
in  building  in  1902  over  that  during  1901:  In 
1901  6,035  buildings  were  erected,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $34,911,775.  In  1902  6,074  structures 
were  put  up  at  a  total  cost  of  $48,070,390.  Thus  there  was  a 
total  gain  of  35  per  cent.  The  advance  in  the  character  of  the 
buildings  of  1902  over  that  in  those  of  1901  is  suggested  by 
the  respective  cost,  compared  with  the  numbers  in  the  two 
years. 

A  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  in  the  city  shows,  as  I  indicated  last 
month,  that  the  year  1902  was  a  record  breaker.  With  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1902,  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company 
closed  a  heavy  year  and  start  the  new  year  prepared  for  more 
business  than  ever  before.  During  the  year  they  put  out 
upwards  of  18,000,000  pressed  brick.  The  principal  jobs  into 
which  these  brick  were  put  are:  The  Lesher  Building,  Wilson 
Bros.’  shirt  factory,  the  new  plant  for  the  Commonwealth 
Electric  Company,  the  terminal  stations  for  the  West  Side 
Metropolitan  elevated  railroad,  and  the  annex  to  the  passenger 
station  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad,  and  to  the 
Illinois  Central  Passenger  station  as  well. 

The  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Company,  too,  asserts 
that  1902  was  a  splendid  year  for  building  activity.  Among  their 
biggest  jobs  during  the  year  were:  Terra  cotta  for  the  Power 
building,  the  Hibbard,  Spencer  warehouse,  and  the  Wilson 
school,  Cleveland,  O.  Other  large  pieces  of  work  and  small 
ones,  too,  they  had  in  abundance.  Thus  far  into  the  new  year 
their  chief  contracts  are  for  the  engine  house  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Electric  Company  and  for  the  Kelley-Maus  Company. 

S.  S.  Kimbell  &  Co.  during  the  year  now  past  sold  over 
10,000,000  face  brick.  The  biggest  of  the  jobs  handled  by  them 
were:  The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railroads’  new  union  station,  the 
Hibbard-Spencer  warehouse,  the  English  High  and  Manual 
Training  school’s  new  building,  the  Schuttler  &  Holtz  wagon 
factory,  and  the  Bowen-Reynolds  paint  factory  and  warehouse. 

The  Pioneer  Fireproofing  Company  did  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  business  last  year,  and  are  said  now  to  have  more 
new  contracts  closed  than  they  had  a  year  ago  this  time. 
Among  the  large  Chicago  buildings  for  which  they  furnished 
the  fireproofing  are:  The  Tribune  building,  the  Bush  Temple 
of  Music,  the  Marshall  Field  warehouse,  the  National  Life 
building,  the  Bryson  apartments  in  Kenwood  and  the  Raymond 
flats,  on  the  North  Side.  Out  of  town  their  biggest  jobs  have 
been:  The  Minnesota  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  the  Gim- 
bel  building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  Wolvine  building,  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn. 

There  are  a  good  many  interesting  developments  in  the 
Chicago  brick  world  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  That 
there  is  likely  to  be  “something  doing”  somewhere — in  fire 
brick  circles,  say — there  probably  is  no  real  reason  to  believe. 
And  yet  the  atmosphere  in  these  same  particular  circles  seems 
strangely  enough  surcharged  with  mystery. 

“Well,  have  you  seen  the  other  fire  brick  men  yet?  What 
do  the  other  fire  brick  men  say?”  are  the  queries  frequently 
put  to  would-be  catechizers  when  they  inquire  after  the  doings, 
conditions  and  prospects  in  fire  brick  land. 

One  might  naturally  wonder,  perhaps,  whether  this  mystery 
might  not  in  some  way  be  connected  with  the  recent  consolida¬ 
tion  of  fire  brick  interests  in  the  East  under  the  lead  of  the 
Harbison-Walker  Company.  Such  an  idea,  however,  should  be 


entertained  only  as  a  conjecture,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
for  most  of  the  local  dealers  take  the  stand  of  opposing  the 
new  combination  and  unite  in  asserting  that  they  doubt  the 
ability  of  the  new  combination  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  fire 
brick.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rumored  in  Chicago  that  the 
Harbison-Walker  Company  is  soon  to  have  an  office  here,  and 
what  the  result  of  this  may  be  is  certainly  open  to  conjecture. 
Under  this  lead  the  fire  brick  interests  have  been  centralized 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  same  thing  to  happen  here. 

Another  news  item  which  will  be  of  interest  in  local  circles 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  board  of  directors  chosen  for  1903  by 
the  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Company  omits  the  two 
Herzogs.  After  being  with  the  American  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany  for  several  years,  Solomon  and  Nathan  Herzog  have  been 
bought  out  and  have  withdrawn  from  the  company,  leaving  our 
good  friend  Gates,  of  buttonhole  fame,  in  control. 

Victor  Falkenau  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Builders’  Club  for  1903.  The  club  held  its  annual  election  in 
the  club  rooms  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  January  10.  The  other  officers  chosen  were: 
First  vice  president,  Harry  C.  Knisely;  second  vice  president, 
Frank  J.  Johnson;  secretary,  Edward  Kirk;  treasurer,  James 
A.  Hogan;  board  of  managers,  Joseph  Downey,  Eliot  W.  Sproul, 
Edward  Kirk,  Arthur  Nolan,  A.  W.  Beidler  and  E.  C.  Kimbell. 

The  Delegation  to  Boston. 

The  Boston  Convention  is  now  the  all-absorbing  topic  among 
the  faithful.  Chicago  will,  as  usual,  send  a  good  delegation. 
There  is  no  effort  being  made  to  form  a  special  party  to  go  at 
one  time.  Instead,  the  delegates  will  go  in  individual  parties, 
some  leaving  Saturday,  some  Sunday  and  some  Monday,  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  conditions.  Those  coming  from  points 
beyond  Chicago  will  be  expected  to  join  whichever  party  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  permit.  The  wise  ones  will  see  that  their 
tickets  read  via  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  New  York 
Central  and  Boston  &  Albany.  This  route  affords  the  best 
service  out  of  Chicago  to  and  from  Boston — more  trains  each 
way  and  the  best  service  possible.  It  is  the  line  commonly 
known  as  the  great  “Four  Track”  route,  and  it  will  probably 
be  a  rare  treat  for  those  who  have  never  made  the  trip  to  take 
one  of  their  fast  trains,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute  over  much  of  the  distance.  A  pleasant  and  safe  trip  is 
assured  to  every  Western  brickmaker  who  comes  our  way. 

Chicago,  Jan.  15.  SCRIP. 


WESTERN  PALMISTRY. 


“Hold  up  your  hands.  There!— The  life  lines  in  your  hands  are  con¬ 
tradictory.  You  are  likely  to  meet  with  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  You 
have  no  liking  for  fire-arms,  but  have  too  strong  a  liking  for  money.  But, 
then,  you  love  your  life  better.  This  is  indicated  by  the  perpendicular 
lines  which  your  forearm  describes !  You  have  no  taste  for  tragedy.  Al¬ 
though  your  will  is  strong,  conditions  may  arise  under  which  you  will 
yield  to  the  arguments  of  strangers.  Empty  your  pockets.”— Hartshorn’s 
Roller. 
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Machines 
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OVER 
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REMEMBER : 

You  are  losing 
money  wheeling 
brick  unless  you 
have  our 

ROLLLR=BEARING 

BARROWS. 


The  Welilngion  Mine  Go., 

WELLINGTON, 
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The  “Big  No.  6”  “Monarch”  BricK  Machine. 


The  Chambers  Machine  Works.  £  £ 


Our  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick-Making  and  Clay-Working  Machinery 
have  been  materially  increased  during  the  past  year  and  are  fairly  represented  by  the 
above  cut.  A  force  of  engineers  and  designers  are  constantly  employed  and  our  patterns 
are  undergoing  continual  improvement  and  renewal.  We  have  our  own  Foundry,  enab¬ 
ling  us  to  produce  different  mixtures  of  metal  specially  suited  to  our  requirements.  A  large 
portion  of  our  Foundry  product  during  the  past  year  has  been  Dryer  Cars  and  Brick 
Dryer  equipment,  together  with  Kiln  irons  for  both  Down-draft  and  Up-draft  Kilns. 
Our  Forge  Shops  cover  eight  fires  with  power  hammers,  shears,  punches,  etc.  In  our 
Machine  Shops  new  tools  have  been  added  and  some  old  ones  discarded  in  favor  of  more 
modern  appliances.  All  departments  are  connected  by  telephone.  Cranes,  elevators  and 
our  own  electric  lighting  plant  facilitate  the  work  of  a  large  force  of  experienced  men  in 
serving  our  customers.  Concentrating  our  attention  on  our  specialties  for  the  Stiff  Tem¬ 
pered  Process  Brick  Making,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  our  product  among  both  new  and  old  customers.  Our  Round  Corner 
Cutter  for  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers — producing  Round  Cornered  Pavers  without 
repressing — is  worthy  of  investigation.  The  Chambers  Automatic  Rotary  Side 
Cutter  is  a  conspicuously  successful  machine  that  has  steadily  gained  favor.  Our 
Suspended  Pattern  Dry  Pan  with  independent  Muller  Rollers  has  never  failed  to 
meet  the  approval  ot  experienced  Dry  Pan  users  and  not  a  single  machine  has  been  re¬ 
jected  or  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 


Fifty=Second  St.,  near  Lancaster  Aye., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


CL>'ri&^}VrO  <&M3 


“The  Proof 

“No 


of  the  Pudding;!” 
Repairs.” 


SOUTHERN  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE. 

January  9,  1903. 


Chambers  Bros  co. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Oentlemen:- 


We  have  just  concluded  our  first  year's  experience  in  the 
operation  of  Chambers  Brick  Machine  at  our  plant  at  coaldale,  Ala. (for¬ 
merly  operated  by  the  Coaldale  Paving  BrioK  Company). 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  give  you,  unsolicited  by  you, 
our  testimonial  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Chambers  Brick  Machine.  The 
whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  expression  "  NO  REPAIRS". 

This  experience  is  as  novel  to  us  as  it  is  refreshing, as  heretofore 
our  repair  bills  on  briok  machines  were  almost  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  a  new  raaohine  each  year. 

The  machine  has  given  perfeot  satisfaction,  and  is  oapable 
of  turning  out  constantly  more  brick  than  we  are  able  to  dry.  we  are 
using  the  machine  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  bricks  from  shale, and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  briok  with  equally  satisfactory  resulta 

We  are  using  your  Indentor  apparatus  with  as  satisfactory 
results  as  when  we  operated  represses, and  believe  that  the  quality  and 
strength  of  our  paving  briok  has  been  materially  improved  in  consequenoe 
thereof! 


As  you  know, we  have  been  using  chambers  Maohlne  at  our  Robbins 
Tenn.  plant  for  many  years  with  equally  as  satisfactory  results. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  sucoess,and  heartily 
reoommending  your  machinery  to  the  trade, 

Your 3  very  truly. 

Southern  clay  Manufacturing  company. 


Read  Chambers  ads.  on  the  Opposite  Page  and  the  Front  Cover 
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Frank  Lytle  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Owosso,  Mich. 


Spokane,  Wash.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant.  E.  A.  Oliver 
is  at  the  head. 

The  Masillon  (O.)  Stone  and  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  $80,000. 

The  Elnora  (Ind.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $10,000  capital. 

Albert  Edelmaier  and  Fritz  Stabenew  have  purchased  the 
hrick  yard  at  Scribner,  Neb. 

V.  L.  McCluskey  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  organized  to 
manufacture  brick  at  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

J.  H.  Thress,  of  Kern  City,  Cal.,  is  looking  for  a  desirable 
site  in  California  for  the  location  of  a  brick  plant. 

J.  C.  Bruckner  will  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  his 
brickyard  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  putting  in  a  steam  plant. 

A  number  of  the  plants  at  Sioux  City,  Ia„  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  shut  down  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
coal. 

The  Standard  Manufacturing  Company  have  been  organized 
with  $75,000  capital  at  Laurel,  Miss.  They  will  manufacture 
brick  and  tile. 

The  Peninsula  (O.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  N.  J.  Miner,  Barberton,  O.;  E.  N.  Kratzer  and  T.  S. 
Datt,  of  Peninsula. 

The  Big  Four  Clay  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Pierre, 
S.  D.,  by  Philip  Lawrence,  Pierre,  and  W.  A.  White  and  G.  O. 
French,  Leipsic,  O. 

Whitlet  Bros,  have  purchased  the  yard  of  Royal  Parr,  at 
Edgerton,  Wis.  They  will  rebuild  the  plant  and  put  it  in  first- 
class  shape  for  spring. 

The  Lincoln  Fire  Brick  Works,  at  Bolivar,  Pa.,  was  burned 
late  in  December,  causing  a  loss  of  $50,000.  The  plant  will  in 
all  probability  be  rebuilt. 

Jos.  Connie  and  Frank  Liston  have  bought  the  Hadaway 
brickyard  at  Cumberland,  la.  The  plant  will  hereafter  be 
operated  under  the  firm  name  of  Connie  &  Liston. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stukee  announces  that  she  and  her  sons  will 
continue  the  operation  of  the  brick  plant  at  Geneseo,  Ill.,  for¬ 
merly  operated  by  her  husband,  who  died  some  time  since. 

J.  E.  Rines,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  northern 
New  England,  died  at  his  home  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Dec.  30. 
Mr.  Rines  had  been  in  the  brick  business  for  thirty  years. 

The  brick  yards  of  the  New  England  Steam  Brick  Company, 
at  Barrington,  R.  I.,  have  been  closed  down  on  account  of  lack 
of  coal.  W.  G.  Titcomb,  president  of  the  company,  says  they 


have  enough  stock  on  hand  to  fill  present  contracts,  and  until 
the  stock  gives  out  or  the  supply  of  coal  is  replenished  the 
plants  will  remain  closed. 

E.  T.  Lewis  &  Co.  have  purchased  land  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
on  which  they  will  erect  a  large  brick  plant. 

Aaron  French  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  will  soon  be 
incorporated  to  manufacture  glaze  brick  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Enid  (Okla.)  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  by  E.  Frantz  and 
G.  M.  Barney. 

The  Taylor  Brick  Company,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  char¬ 
tered.  Those  interested  are  W.  H.  Taylor,  J.  C.  Wilson  and 
B.  J.  Dodge. 

Bellaire,  O.,  was  visited  by  a  bad  fire  Christmas  week,  dur¬ 
ing  which  over  $100,000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  plant  of  the  Camel  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

The  Janesville  Red  Brick  Company  are  making  a  number  of 
improvements  at  their  plant.  James  S.  Jones,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  will  superintend  the  operation  of  the  plant  next  season. 

F.  M.  Wirthman,  of  Delaware,  O.,  advises  us  that  he  is  in 
the  market  for  second-hand  soft  mud  machinery,  a  twenty  to 
thirty  horse-power  engine  and  boiler,  disintegrator  and  pug 
mill. 

The  New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
report  a  fine  year’s  business,  and  have  been  compelled  to 
refuse  orders.  They  employ  100  men  and  are  running  to  full 
capacity. 

Elijah  Mills,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Hartford. 
Conn.,  died  at  his  home  Jan.  8.  He  was  seventy  years  old  and 
in  active  business,  being  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  E. 
Mills  &  Son. 

.* 

The  London  Builders’  Supply  Company,  Ontario,  Canada, 
have  purchased  seventeen  acres  of  clay  land  and  are  erecting 
a  modern  brickmaking  plant.  Later  on  they  will  manufacture 
tile  as  well  as  brick. 

The  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Press  Brick  Company  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  terra 
cotta.  The  incorporators  are  A.  R.  Pouder,  R.  W.  Flentge,  M. 
E.  Fleming  and  others. 

The  Missouri  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  organized 
at  St  Joseph,  Mo.  The  principal  stockholders  are  Theodore 
Benkendorf,  of  St.  Joseph,  and  J.  H.  Parker,  of  Colorado 
Springs.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $200,000. 

Wm.  D.  Gates,  president  and  general  manager,  and  Henry 
B.  Prosser,  secretary  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  purchased  the  interest  of  S.  and 
Nathan  Herzog,  and  will  hereafter  have  entire  control  of  the 
company. 

P.  L.  Simpson,  for  many  years  manufactui’er  of  the  Simpson 
dry  press,  is  now  associated  with  the  American  Clay-Working 
Machinery  Company,  having  been  instaJled  as  manager  of  the 
dry  press,  pulverizing  and  briquetting  department  at  Wil¬ 
loughby,  O. 

John  Morenza,  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Sewer 
Pipe  Company’s  plant,  at  Irondale,  O.,  was  caught  in  a  belt 
while  repairing  some  machinery,'  whirled  around  the  shaft 

[continued  on  page  110.] 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain  ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 
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Take  a  piece  of  Grueby  home  with  you 

from  Boston 


Everyone  who  visits  Boston  will  want 
to  take  home  some  suitable  souvenir 
of  the  trip.  What  more  appropriate 
than  a  piece  of  Grueby  Pottery? 

Boston  is  the  home  of  the  famous 


Grueby  Pottery 


A  beautiful  vase  will  prove  a  lasting 
and  ever-pleasing  reminder  of  the 
Convention  City. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
convention  may  order  by  mail. 

Write  for  illustrated  brochure  and 
price  list. 


The  Grueby  Faience  Co. 


DISPLAY  ROOMS 
BIGELOW,  KENNARD  &  CO. 
II  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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and  dashed  to  the  floor  with  his  right  arm  and  leg  torn  from 
the  socket.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  but  never  regained 
consciousness. 

The  factory  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Fire  Clay  Company  was 
destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  19.  The  plant  will  be  at  once  rebuilt,  as 
the  company  is  crowded  with  orders. 

J.  C.  G.  Hammer  and  C.  H.  Bray,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  have 
bought  five  acres  of  land  on  Chambers  creek,  near  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  on  which  they  will  build  a  $60,000  fire  brick  plant. 

A.  Lockie,  D.  Beard  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Brasher  will  start  a  brick 
factory  at  Manteno,  Ill.,  early  in  the  spring  of  100,000  brick 
daily  capacity.  They  will  turn  out  both  common  and  pressed 
brick. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Clay  Company,  near  East 
Liverpool,  O.,  was  burned  to  the  ground  early  the  morning  of 
Jan.  3.  The  loss  will  be  about  $40,000,  on  which  there  is  no 
insurance,  the  policy  having  just  lapsed.  The  plant  will  be 
rebuilt  at  once. 

Kanne  Bros.  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  advise  us  that  they  have 
secured  a  bank  of  shale  clay  and  will  manufacture  by  the  stiff 
mud  process  hereafter  instead  of  by  the  sand  mold,  as  for¬ 
merly,  and  will  therefore  be  in  the  market  for  machinery,  and 
plans  for  a  modern  plant. 

The  Grant  Park  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  28.  The  loss  is  placed  at 
$10,000,  with  $5,000  insurance.  The  company  had  been  very 
busy  and  the  loss  is  a  serious  one  at  present.  New  machinery 
will  be  ordered  at  once  and  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  old  Sieg  &  Size  brick  yard,  at  Marshalltown,  la.,  that, 
has  been  owned  and  operated  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  by  Messrs.  John  Sieg  and  William  Size,  has  been  sold  to 
George  Size  and  Charles  Carpenter,  both  of  whom  are  young 
men.  They  will  not  begin  active  operations  at  the  yard  until 
spring. 

The  Black  Hawk  Brick  Company,  of  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  A.  E.  Green,  A.  S.  Wallace  and  M.  Roths¬ 
child.  They  will  manufacture  clay  products  of  all  kinds.  The 
old  plant  formerly  operated  by  the  Rockford  Construction 
Company  has  been  overhauled,  new  machinery  put  in  and  the 
plant  operated  to  its  fullest  capacity  early  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Rose,  for  twenty  years  president  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Rose  Brick  Company,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  active  business  life  and  will  make  a  trip  to  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  and  southern  countries,  and  will  then  go  to 
Europe.  Mr.  Rose  is  succeeded  in  his  position  by  his  brother, 
John  B.  Rose,  who  has  been  treasurer  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Kenilworth  brick  works,  located  just  across  the  river 
from  Wellsville,  0.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  Jan.  3.  The 
loss  is  $25,00.0.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  caught  from  a  kiln.  The  property  was  owned 
by  Park  Bros.,  of  Pittsburg.  The  fire  was  discovered  soon 
after  it  started,  but  as  there  was  no  water  protection,  the 
flames  could  not  be  checked. 

F.  E.  Hook,  of  Hudson,  Mich.,  the  originator  of  the  “Pneu¬ 
matic  Coating  Machine,”  for  painting  and  whitewashing,  has 
succeeded  to  the  painting  machine  business  of  the  Bean- 
Chamberlin  Manufacturing  Company,  of  the  same  place,  and 
will  in  the  future  sell  their  machines  in  connection  with  his 
own  “Best”  penumatic  coating  machines  and  “Stay-There” 
paints. 

W.  F.  Tallman,  manager  of  the  Lac  Du  Bonnet  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  Manitoba,  has  been  making  a  visit  to  his  family  in 
Cleveland,  and  writes  that  all  kinds  of  business,  particularly 
in  the  brick  line,  is  booming  in  Manitoba.  Mr.  Tallman  regrets 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  his  old-time  friends  at  the 
Boston  convention  this  year,  but  will  try  to  get  to  the  next 
convention,  wherever  it  may  be  held. 

Warren  Farr,  a  prominent  brickmaker  of  Cleveland,  O.,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  after  a  serious  illness  of  only  a  few 
days.  His  health  had  not  been  good  for  a  year,  and  his  elder 
son,  Herbert  J.,  had  taken  almost  entire  charge  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Farr  contracted  a  slight  cold,  which  developed  into  pneu¬ 
monia.  Mr.  Farr  had  been  engaged  in  the  contracting  and 
brick  manufacturing  business  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Curtis,  who  for  a  number  of  years  represented  the 
American  Blower  Company,  of,  Detroit,  among  the  brick  fra¬ 
ternity,  recently  severed  his  connection  with  that  company 
to  become  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Robinson  Clay  Product 
Company,  of  Akron.  He  has  just  placed  with  his  former  com¬ 


pany  an  order  for  a  large  waste  heat  drying  plant  for  installa¬ 
tion  at  the  works  of  the  Canton  and  Malvern  Fire  Brick  Pav 
ing  Company.  The  American  Blower  Company  are  also  exe¬ 
cuting  another  order  for  the  Harbison  &  Walker  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  whose  plants  throughout  are  equipped  with  “A.  B.  C.” 
apparatus. 

The  name  of  the  Saginaw  Clay  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
has  been  changed  to  the  Saginaw  Paving  Brick  Company. 
The  change  in  name  took  effect  Jan.  1,  at  which  time  the 
capital  was  increased  from  $25,000  to  $60,000.  The  American 
Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  has  recently  installed  the  waste 
heat  system  of  drying  at  the  plant,  and  other  improvements 
have  been  made  which  make  the  plant  modern  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  They  will  manufacture  paving  brick  exclusively. 

In  a  recent  communication  A.  R.  Batley,  manager  of  the 
Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Brick  &  Pipe  Company,  says  his  company 
has  had  a  very  busy  season.  They  make  sewer  pipe,  hollow 
building  blocks,  fireproofing  wall,  coping,  flue  lining  and  hol¬ 
low  clay  goods.  In  July,  at  the  time  Mr.  Batley  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  firm,  they  began  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
conduits,  being  the  first  firm  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  to 
manufacture  these  conduits  successfully.  They  have  built  up 
quite  a  trade  and  are  now  shipping  single,  four-way  and  six- 
way  conduits.  Mr.  Batley  says  he  expects  to  be  in  Boston, 
where  he  hopes  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

The  employes  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company, 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  surprised  W.  S.  Purington,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  by  presenting 
him  with  a  beautiful  diamond  ring.  Superintendent  Smith 
was  spokesman  of  the  occasion,  and  in  presenting  the  ring, 
said:  “As  the  old  year  is  passing  away  and  the  new  one  (and 
we  hope  a  more  prosperous  one)  is  close  at  hand,  allow  me  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  co-laborers  to  present  you  this  small 
token  as  a  remembrance  of  us  in  the  past.  The  diamond  sig¬ 
nifies  brilliancy,  and  may  your  future  life  be  as  bright  as  the 
past;  may  you  live  long  and  enjoy  the  best  of  health  and  happi¬ 
ness.” 

The  principal  buildings  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  W.  W. 
Taylor’s  Sons  brick  plant,  at  Kansas  city,  Mo.,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  Jan.  8.  The  fire  was  discovered  in  the  engine  room  of 
the  plant  about  10:35  o’clock  in  the  morning  by  A.  P.  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  engineer.  He,  with  sixteen  men,  were  working  in 
the  drying  room,  tearing  down  machinery.  The  fire  spread  so 
quickly  that  they  were  forced  to  run  out  without  their  tools. 
The  drying  room  and  another  building  adjoining  it  were 
entirely  destroyed.  The  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  Taylor 
brick  plant  was  sold  a  week  or  two  ago.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  sale,  Mr.  Taylor  was  given  until  April  1  to  vacate 
the  premises.  He  expected  to  move  the  plant  to  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  natural  gas  belt  in  Kansas.  The  plant  had  been 
in  continuous  operation  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  and 
was  operated  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  W.  Taylor  &  Sons. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $10,000. 


Our  Shovels  Will  Do  the  Work. 

Made  Extra  Heavy  if  You  Say. 

Write  to  us  for  circulars  and  prices  on  our  full  line  of 
Cleveland  pattern,  hollow  back  goods,  which  are  warranted. 


The  Avery  Stamping  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


/TO  1  1  1 

The  Perfect  Clay  Screen 

Is  necessary  for  a  Complete  and  Up=to=Date  Plant. 

*  *  OVER  100  WERE  SOLD  IN  1902.  4  * 


This  Screen 
was  designed 
Especially 
for  making 
Semi-dry 
Press  Brick, 
and  will 
save  the 
First  Cost 
in  a 

Short  time. 
TRY  IT. 

You  do 
not  have 
to  buy  it, 
unless  it 
Suits  you. 


A  Sketch  of  Standard  Size  Perfect  Clay  Screen,  in  connection  with  a  complete 
Stiff  Mud  outfit,  showing  Screen  placed  at  right  angle  with  elevator. 


For  Vitrified 
Pavers 
and 

Sewer  Pipe, 
it  will  do 
wonders, 
in  fact, 
anything 
that  needs 
screening 
will  be 
improved 
by  the 
PERFECT 
CLAY 
SCREEN. 


We  have  just  issued  a  new  and  illustrated  Catalog,  which  will  give 
all  details.  Your  name  and  address  sent  to  us,  will  entitle  you  to  one. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  PROCRASTINATE. 


Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co., 


Mention  THE  CLAY- WORKER. 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 
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REDUCED  RATES 

ONE  FARE  AND  A  THIRD 
ON  CERTIFICATE  PLAN 


with  special  stopover  privilege  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  affording  Western  del¬ 
egates  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  an  opportunity  to  visit  New  York 
City,  on  the  way  home.  A  ten  days  extension  of  time  limit  given  all 
certificate  holders  who  deposit  return  ticket  with  depot  agent  at  Albany. 


A  complete  service  of  fast  and  finely  equipped  trains 
for  travel  between  the  West  and  Boston  over  the 

Lake  Shore 

&  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

And  New  York  Central  and 
Boston  &  Albany  Roads. 

Especially  adapted  to  this  travel  is  the  fast  “New  Eng¬ 
land  Express  No.  16,”  running  from 

Chicago  to  Boston  in  26  Hours, 

the  well-known  and  favorite  “Chicago  and  Boston  Special  No.  10,  ’  the 
famous  “Lake  Shore  Limited  No.  22,’’  and  “Fast  Mail  No.  32.” 

Good,  fast  service  in  connection  with  the  Lake  Shore  from  St.  Louis, 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and,  in  fact,  from  all  points  in  the  west,  south¬ 
west  and  south. 

For  particulars,  sleeping  car  space,  etc.,  address 


C.  F.  Daly, 

Chief  Asst.  G-en.  Pass.  Agt. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


or 


A.  J.  Smith, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Km 


SPECIAL  STOPOVER.  PRIVILEGES 

By  which  Western  Passengers  can  extend  their  trip  to  New 
York  City.  By  depositing  ticket  with  depot  Agent  at  Albany, 
Delegates  and  those  accompanying  them  will  be  given  ten  days 
time  in  which  to  visit  the  Metropolis,  or  other  Eastern  points. 

All  “Big  Four”  Lines  and 

Connections  Lead  to  Boston. 

Magnificent  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from 

St.  Louis,  Indianapolis, 

Cincinnati,  Dayton, 

Springfield  and  Columbus. 


►DINING  CARS  UNEQUALLED. 


For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to  rates,  tickets,  lim= 
its,  etc.,  call  on  agents  “Big  Four”  Route,  or  address  the  under= 
signed. 


WARREN  J.  LYNCH, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

- - 'CINCINNATI,  OHIO.- 


W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 


IS  THE 


Official  Line 


TO  THE 


N.  B.  M.  A. 

Meeting, 

At  -BOSTON,  MASS.,  FEBRUARY  2  to  14,  1903. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HERE  WAS  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  number  of  permits  for  new 
buildings  issued  m  Buffalo  for  De¬ 
cember,  but  the  total  for  the  year  showed 
a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
The  total  number  issued  amounted  to 
2,109,  and  cost  of  structure  involved  was 
$5,433,078. 

We  have  had  quite  steady  winter  weather 
since  Dec.  3.  A  regular  snowstorm  set  in 
Jan.  11,  has  continued  for  two  days,  over  a 
foot  of  snow  has  fallen,  with  more  coming; 
have  had  fair  sleighing,  and  the  speedway  on 
Richmond  avenue  has  been  thronged  with  fast  horses.  The 
curbstone  spectators  line  up  the  last  two  blocks  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  to  see  the  finish  of  the  exciting  brushes  between 
the  fast  ones. 

Winter  Pastime. 


ident;  George  Schmidt,  secretary,  and  G.  M.  Springer,  manager. 
They  start  the  new  year  with  a  15,000,000  million  contract  with 
the  great  Lackawanna  Steel  Plant  Company,  at  Stony  Point. 
A  well-informed  “Brickie”  informed  me  that  he  would  not  be 
surprised  if  they  used  50,000,000  of  brick  out  in  that  section 
this  year. 

Haake  Bros,  to  Have  a  New  Yard. 

The  Haake  Bros.,  Fred  and  Will,  are  getting  ready  to  start 
in  the  spring  their  new  plant  at  North  Collins,  N.  Y.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Southwestern  branch  of  the  Erie  railroad, 
about  twenty  miles  from  this  city.  A  switch  from  the  railroad 
has  been  put  in,  the  buildings  are  well  under  way,  and  part  of 
the  machinery  is  on  the  ground.  The  village  will  pay  them  a 
bonus  of  $500  as  soon  as  the  first  kiln  of  brick  is  burned.  Both 
of  these  young  men  are  practical  brickmakers,  born  on  a  brick¬ 
yard  and  brought  up  to  the  business.  Fred,  the  oldest  one,  has 
been  superintendent  and  manager  of  the  Star  Brick  Company’s 
yard  at  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  for  a  number  of  years,  while  Will  was 
his  father’s  right-hand  man  and  his  representative  on  the  board 
of  directors  in  the  Brick  Association.  They  have  a  fine  bank 
of  clay,  and  we  wish  them  success. 

Buffalo’s  Growth. 


There  are  several  of  our  brickies  who  love  a  good  horse,  and 
own  them,  too.  Ham  McCutcheon,  who  owns  the  Star  brick¬ 
yard  at  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  drives  a  roan  pacer  with  a  mark  down 
in  the  twenties,  and  owns  other  good  ones.  John  Dietschler 
and  Will  Haake  both  had  good  ones,  while  “Pop”  Kirkover 
bred  and  raised  blooded  stock  and  kept  them  on  his  yard  out 
on  Clinton  street. 

Buffalo  Express  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

W.  H.  Brush  has  a  Canada-bred  one,  and  doesn’t  have  to  take 
many  snowballs  from  other  parties  when  he  gives  the  mare  her 
head.  John  Berrick,  of-  Chas.  Berrick’s  Sons,  rode  in  his  auto¬ 
mobile  all  summer,  but  they  are  not  just  the  thing  for  a  sleigh 
ride;  when  the  snow  is  a  foot  deep  it  takes  all  the  poetry  out 
of  the  ride  not  to  hear  the  jingling  of  the  merry  sleigh  bells. 
And  then  think  of  the  poor  sparrows  sitting  on  a  limb  looking 
askance  at  the  auto  as  it  speeds  by.  If  they  could  talk,  their 
remarks  would  not  be  printable. 

The  members  of  the  Buffalo  Brick  Association  have  renewed 
the  contract  that  expired  Jan.  1.  All  have  signed  the  new  one, 
and  Wm.  H.  Brush  is  president;  C.  H.  McCutcheon,  vice  pres¬ 


While  not  expanding  her  city  limits,  Buffalo  has  doubled  her 
population  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  old  horse  cars  have 
been  succeeded  by  one  of  the  best  trolley  systems  in  the  world, 
driven  by  Niagara  Falls  power,  which  furnishes  light,  heat  and 
power.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  no  swift-gliding  pedes¬ 
trians  on  two-wheeled  things  named  bicycles.  There  were  no 
automobiles  or  horseless  carriages  then.  The  telephone,  then 
an  experiment,  is  now  in  use  in  12,000  homes.  Then  we  had 
the  old,  dangerous  grade  crossings;  now  we  have  fine  subways 
and  viaducts.  The  City  Hall  was  one  of  our  largest  buildings; 
now  we  have  any  number  of  skyscrapers  and  immense  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  in  which  almost  anything  can  be  obtained,  from 
a  needle  to  an  anchor,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  dry  goods 
store. 

In  1880  there  were  eight  brickyards  here,  while  to-day  there 
are  nine  firms  represented  in  the  Brick  Association.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  machinery,  but  the  old  soft  mud 
process  still  prevails  on  all  of  the  city  yards,  with  20,000  as  the 
output  for  a  day’s  work. 

Wake  up,  “Brickies,”  attend  the  next  National  convention 
at  Boston,  Feb.  4  to  7,  get  some  of  Bro.  Fiske’s  new  ideas  on 
new  brick  molding  machinery,  artificial  dryers  and  fuel-saving 
kilns,  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  all  local  demands. 

NORTON. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising:  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  Inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE— Potts  disintegrator,  No.  2, 
complete,  with  new  rolls  and  pulleys,  run 
but  a  few  weeks.  Address  M.  J.  LEE, 

12  3  d  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


WANTED — Prices  on  all  the.  machinery 
necessary  in  the  making  of  25,000  brick 
per  day,  including  boiler  and  engine.  All 
from  one  party.  Address  SIMMS, 

lid  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED. 

Situation  as  manager  or  assistant  of  brick 
plant. 

Technical  knowledge  and  7  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  brick  business. 

Can  superintendent  erection  of  works. 
Also  a  kiln  builder. 

A.  SAETRE, 

lie  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  and  tileyard  in  Newaygo 
county,  Michigan;  40  acres  good  clay  from 
4  to  30  feet  deep,  top  4  feet;  burns  cherry 
red;  good  house,  brick  basement,  barn, 
brick  hoghouse  and  granary,  200  apple  and 
199  pear  trees  bearing.  Yard  equipped  with 
patent  trucking  system.  Stewart  patent 
kiln.  Everything  in  first-class  working  or¬ 
der.  Plenty  of  wood,  cheap.  No  competi¬ 
tion,  ready  sales.  Must  be  sold  at  once. 
Reason,  are  dissolving  partnership.  Price, 
$4,500,  worth  three  times  that  amount. 

BARTLETT  BROS., 

'  Grant,  Newaygo  county, 

1  1  cm  Michigan. 


WANTED— 800  yards  of  light-weight  track 
rails.  State  weight  per  yard;  also  price. 

A.  C.  OCHS, 

12  3  c  Springfield,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Tileyard  property;  large  and  small  kiln. 
Good  buildings,  and  all  machinery.  About 
six  acres  of  land.  Good  locality.  Address 
or  call  on  ANDREW  BRANSTETTER, 

1  1  cm  Wooster,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  factory,  near  one  of  the 
best  towms  in  Indiana.  Demand  for  product 
greater  than  capacity  of  factory.  Terms 
easy.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  BOX  313, 

1  1  cm  Syracuse,  Ind. 


WANTED. 

Half  mile  second-hand,  12-lb.  railroad  iron, 
with  turn  tables,  etc. 

SALISBURY  BRICK  CO., 
11c  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  factory,  eleven  acres  of 
land,  in  thriving  town  of  1,800  inhabitants. 
Plant  consists  of  one  H.  Brewer  No.  9  A 
brick  and  tile  machine,  two  clay  crushers, 
one  60-h.-p.  boiler,  one  35-h.-p.  engine, 
Gardner  automatic  pump  and  receiver, 
board  delivery,  brick  table,  tile  dies,  tables 
and  trucks,  winding  drum  and  cars,  two 
drying  sheds,  one  34x132,  two-story,  steam 
heat,  one  shed  20x100,  engine  and  machine 
room  40x60.  All  well  constructed  frame 
buildings,  brick  foundation,  and  practically 
new;  two  round  down-draft  kilns.  Demand 
for  entire  output  at  good  prices.  A  money¬ 
maker  for  the  right  man.  Address 

B.  J.  HABEL, 

11c  Rossville,  Ill. 


WANTED — A  first-class  man  to  sell  dry 
press  brick  machinery,  Ohio  and  adjacent 
territory.  Address 

ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  C., 
lid  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  Arnold  steamer. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-h.-p.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

10  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


FOR  SALE — One  U.  S.  dry  press,  four-mold, 
and  also  one  Simpson  dry  press,  four- 
mold,  both  in  good  condition.  We  offer  these 
machines  for  sale,  as  we  have  no  use  for 
them,  having  changed  our  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  brick  from  dry  press  to  stiff  mud. 
Address  DAGUS  BRICK  CO., 

511  Smith  Building, 

lid  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 

WORTHY  OF  YOUR  INVESTIGATION. 

Will  sell  the  whole  or  a  part  interest  in  a 
brick  plant,  consisting  of  500  acres  of  the 
best  clay  land,  and  equipped  with  a  full 
complement  of  machinery  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  stiff  mud  and  dry  press  brick. 

This  plant  is  located  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  best  of  shipping  facilities  to  reach  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as 
towns  of  Western  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The  object  is  to  either  sell  the  entire  in¬ 
terest  or  secure  the  active  co-operation  of 
any  one  or  more  persons  desiring  an  in¬ 
vestment.  Address 

PENNA., 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


nr, 
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WANTED — Reliable  man  would  like  to  rep¬ 
resent  sewer  pipe  factory  in  New  Jersey, 
also  a  stoneware  factory  house  established. 

SEWER  PIPE, 

1  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Brick  plant  at  %  its  value;  makes  soft 
mud,  sand  mold,  cream  colored  brick,  the 
best  in  Minnesota;  20  miles  from  city  of 
175,000  inhabitants.  Good  markets.  Two 
railroads.  For  full  description,  etc.,  address 

HART, 

1  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Practicable  brick  maker  to  in¬ 
vest  in  and  superintend  brick  plant  in 
South.  Capacity  20,000,000  daily.  Excellent 
demand.  Cheap  fuel,  labor,  etc.;  $15,000 
profit  in  season.  Address  NEW, 

1  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Agency  fancy  mottled  face  building  brick, 
different  colors,  for  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  terri¬ 
tory.  Address 

KEYSTONE  BRICK  CO., 
(Mfr’s  Sales  Agents), 

1  1  cm  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  Eagle  double-die  steam 
repress;  one  Raymond  single-die  steam 
repress;  93  Atlas  single-deck  steel  dryer 
cars;  11  Atlas  double-deck  steel  dryer  cars; 
50  Shudder  double-deck  cast  iron  cars;  all 
in  first-class  condition.  Address 
lid  C.  E.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Good  dry-pressed  brick  plant, 
situated  in  county  seat  town  in  Iowa. 
Railroad,  cheap  coal,  no  competition,  good 
demand  for  product,  in  good  running  order. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Inquire  of 

W.  E.  BERRY, 

12  2  c  Guthrie  Center,  la. 

WANTED — A  brick  maker,  having  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  details  of  manufacturing,  to 
assist  in  an  active  yard,  with  up-draft 
kilns,  with  grates,  and  ultimately  to  take 
entire  charge.  Must  be  a  practical  burner. 
Address  GEORGE  SHAFER, 

Superintendent, 

1  2  dm  Tip  Top,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Penfield  stiff  mud  No.  15  automatic  cut-off 
kilns,  brick  and  tile  machine  No.  2.  Potts’s 
disintegrator.  Belt  clay  elevator  16  feet 
long,  14-inch  belt.  Machines  and  elevator 
only  used  two  months. 

WM.  FINNEGAN, 

lid  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


WANTED— Competent,  reliable  and  prac¬ 
tical  pottery  man.  Should  also  be  a  good 
business  man,  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge  of  business.  Must  be  well  recom¬ 
mended  and  should  have  some  capital  to 
invest  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  H., 

Ill  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — One  steam  shovel  for  handling 
shale  with  a  capicity  for  175,000  brick  in 
nine  hours,  one  hoisting  drum  4  feet  in 
diameter,  five  shale  cars,  side  dump  and 
cone  bottom,  and  one  nine-foot  dry  pan. 
Address  W.  B.  CORLISS, 

lid  Cayuga,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— A  lease,  with  the  privilege  of  pur¬ 
chase,  a  tract  of  land  lying  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  river,  in  Jersey  County  Ills.,  con¬ 
taining  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest 
shale,  a  vein  of  Gypsum,  and  also  said  to  be 
underlaid  with  a  fine  vein  of  coal.  Rail  and 
river  transportaition.  T.  P.  PLUMRIDGE. 

10  tf  d  1119  Missouri  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis  Mo. 


WANTED— Position  as  foreman  of  dry 

press  or  stiff  mud  brick  plant;  thorough¬ 
ly  understands  brick  machinery  and  the 
burning  with  oil,  coal  or  wood.  Am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  handling  of  negTo  labor; 
also  understand  the  running  of  Chamber 
automatic  side-cut  machine.  Strictly  tem¬ 
perate.  Best  of  references.  South  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  PARIS, 

1  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

An  up-to-date  brick  and  tile  plant,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  50-ft.  vein  of  No.  1  shale  clay, 
burning  a  first-class  paver  and  a  beautiful 
red  or  buff  face  brick;  8  round  down  draft 
kilns;  dryer  equipped  with  waste  and  di¬ 
rect  heat  system;  capacity  110,000;  No.  1 
Giant  machine,  60,000  daily  capacity;  125- 
h.-p.  Atlas  Auto  engine;  280-h.-p.  boilers; 
9-ft.  iron  frame  dry  pan.  On  two  railroads. 
Valuable  coal  deposit  in  connection  with 
site  can  be  had  if  desired.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  I  wish  to  retire.  W.  C.  BEEM, 

1  3  cm  Lehigh,  la. 


WANTED — Situation  as  superintendent  of 
brick  plant  or  as  burner;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  be  ready  to  accept  any  suitable 
position  by  the  15th  of  March.  Address 
12  2  c  J.  G.  B.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-h.-p.  engine  and  boiler.  One 
“Mascot”  brick  and  tile  machine.  One 
Wellington  disintegrator.  One  seven-foot 
side-delivery  Wellington  pug  mill.  Good  lo¬ 
cation  for  yard  CITIZENS’  BANK, 

1  2  cm  Milo,  la. 


FOR  RENT— Brick-yard  property,  about 
forty  acres,  centrally  located,  within 
Louisville  city  limits;  can  be  subdivided  if 
desired.  Call  upon  or  address 

UNION  CEMENT  AND  LIME  CO., 

113  c  421  W.  Main  st.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE — A  three-mold  Boyd  brick 
press  which  is  in  good  condition.  Have 
given  up  the  dry-press  process  entirely, 
else  would  not  sell  this  press.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash  or  on  time  to  thoroughly 
responsible  parties.  Address 
NEW  ENGLAND  STEAM  BRICK  CO., 

9  tf  d  Providence,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE— An  up-to-date  Edison  Mimeo¬ 
graph  for  duplicating  letters,  statements, 
etc.  Used  but  little  and  guaranteed  in 
perfect  condition.  A  bargain  for  anyone 
desiring  a  machine  of  this  sort.  The  equip¬ 
ment  cost  $16;  will  be  sold  for  $10,  cash  _pn 
delivery.  For  full  particulars,  address 
11  2  p  COPYIST,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Modern  brick  plant,  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  railroad  facilities  good,  good 
market.  Reason  for  selling,  some  interest¬ 
ed  are  dissatisfied.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited,  and  we  guarantee  this  to  be  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Address  C.  E.  N., 

12  3  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — All  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker 
to  know  that  it  is  an  important  part  of 
my  business  to  furnish  complete  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  best  brick  kilns — up¬ 
draft,  down-draft  and  continuous. 

W.  D.  RICHARDSON. 

12  1  1  2717  Warner  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

One-half  interest  in  brick  plant,  consist¬ 
ing  of  15  acres  of  ground,  all  machinery 
necessary  for  manufacture  of  brick  and  as 
good  a  gas  well  as  there  is  in  the  State 
within  50  feet  of  kilns;  33  miles  from  In¬ 
dianapolis.  S.  L.  HAUCK, 

12c  Shirley,  Ind. 


A  RARE  CHANCE. 

A  vitrified  brick  and  tile  plant  for  sale 
cheap  and  on  very  easy  terms,  or  will 
trade  for  other  property,  or  will  form  co¬ 
partnership  with  a  good,  practical  brick 
man  with  small  capital.  Inquire  of 
SANDERSON  &  WILSON  H.  &  F.  CO., 

12  2  cm  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Raymond  No.  10  special  clay  dis¬ 
integrator. 

One  Chambers  granulator  and  feeder. 

One  Chambers  No.  2  conical  crushing 
ro^ls. 

One  belt  elevator,  22x40. 

One  American  pugmill,  30x8. 

One  slide-valve  engine,  16x30. 

Address  PEORIA, 

12c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


ENGINES. 

One  18x30  Porter  Allen  automatic. 

One  12x24  Wright  automatic. 

One  10x16  Atlas  automatic. 

One  9x12  Skinner  automatic. 

One  14x36  Harris  corliss. 

One  Ohio  brick  and  tile  machine. 

One  brick-cutting  machine. 

E.  M.  i'Teese,  maker. 

Fine  order.  Both  $400. 

CLEVELAND  BELTING  AND  MACHIN¬ 
ERY  CO.,  8  Long  street, 

1  2  d  Cleveland,  O. 


OPEN  FOR  ENGAGEMENT. 

An  up-to-date  brick  maker,  who  has  had 
large  experience  in  all  the  departments, 
fine  front  brick  a  specialty,  is  open  for  an 
engagement  as  manager.  Is  now  employed 
and  would  make  change  only  to  become 
connected  with  a  larger,  more  modern 
plant,  where  chances  for  profits  are  great¬ 
er.  Thoroughly  competent  to  market  prod¬ 
uct,  as  well  as  to  manufacture  it.  Com¬ 
pensation  based  in  a  measure  upon  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  business  if  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made.  Address 

COMPETENT, 

lid  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — One  second-hand  hand  repress. 
State  size,  make  and  condition. 

P.  O.  BOX  402, 

1  1  dm  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  “A”  special  brick 
machine.  Also  one  iron  pug  mill  for  same. 
Address  “B.,” 

12  2  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — 15,000  to  20,000  brick  pallets,  % 
in.  by  10  in.,  %  in.  thick.  Cleat  at  each 
end  %  in.  by  2  in.,  cleat  in  middle  %  in.  by 
2  in.  Address  YORK, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— To  buy  five  or  six  thousand 
good  second-hand  pallets  for  cash.  Give 
price  and  description.  Address 

PHILIP  SCHMITT, 

458  South  Fourth  street, 

1  1  cm  Columbus,  O. 


TO  SEWER  PIPE  WORKERS— Wanted— 
pressman,  finishers,  turners,  branchers 
and  setters.  Only  first-class  workmen  need 
apply.  Good  wages  paid,  or  Ohio  river 
prices.  Steady  work.  Address 

A.  R.  BATLEY, 

1  2  d  Pittsburg,  Kan. 


WANTED— Good  steady  position  as  burner 
in  a  press  brick  or  roofing  tile  plant  by  an 
experienced  man,  who  has  visited  a  good 
brickmaking  school  in  Germany.  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  Continuous  kiln  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  R.  F., 

12  2  p  m  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 

FOR  SALE — A  complete  modern  brick 

plant,  manufacturing  high-grade  sand 
mold  and  hollow  brick.  Thriving  town; 
only  yard;  established  shipping  and  local 
trade;  40  miles  south  of  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis,  on  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  and  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railways.  Low  freight 
rates;  45  acres;  lOO-h.-p.  steam  power  plant. 
Wellington  Monarch  sand  mold  and  J.  D. 
Fate  &  Co.  hollow  brick  machine.  Price 
for  entire  plant,  $13,000.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  Address 

NORTHFIELD, 

1  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

Paving’  brick  plant  at  Garrison,  Tex.;  on 
H.,  E.  &  W.  T.  R.  R. ;  70  miles  from  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.  Capacity  of  from  1  to  1%  million 
per  month.  Has  3  new  down-draft'  kilns, 
capacity  200,000  each,  and  2  up-draft  kilns, 
capacity  500,000  each. 

All  equipped  with  oil  burning,  which  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  the  past 
year. 

There  is  about  500  acres  land,  and  35 
houses  for  hands,  and  has  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  bed  of  fine  shale,  suitable  for  either 
paving,  building  brick  or  sewer  pipe. 

Address 

GARRISON  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

1  2  d  Garrison,  Nacogdoches  Co.,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  farm  of  184  acres;  large  portion  under¬ 
laid  with  good  quality  of  fire  clay  and  shale, 
also  vein  of  coal  and  quarry  of  fire  stone. 
Both  hard  and  soft  clay.  There  is  a  clay 
mill,  machinery,  boiler  and  engine.  About 
110  acres  can  be  cultivated;  several  acres 
of  timber.  A  good  farmhouse  and  tenant 
houses  and  barn.  This  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  company  to  make  building  and 
fire  brick.  The  property  is  offered  for  sale 
to  close  an  estate.  Or  will  lease  to  reliable 
firm.  Farm  situated  on  Ashtabula  &  Pitts¬ 
burg  Railroad  and  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie, 
between  Youngstown,  O.,  and  New  Castle, 
Pa.  For  particulars,  etc.,  address 

E.  E.  PHILLIPS, 

1  2  dm_ New  Castle,  Pa. 

WANTED. 

An  intelligent,  able-bodied  man  between 
30  and  40  years  of  age,  who  is  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  and  long  hours,  to  learn  the 
brick  business  and  learn  to  manage  a  large 
factory. 

Must  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
learn  to  handle  justly,  fairly  and  efficiently 
a  large  gang  of  men,  many  of  whom  are 
hard. 

Wages  $15  per  week.  No  time  lost.  Pros¬ 
pect  of  a  good  position  and  a  salary  of 
$1,800  per  year  in  the  future  to  a  man  who 
can  fill  the  position.  No  one  who  cannot 
show  that  he  is  temperate  and  has  a  good 
character  need  apply.  Address,  giving  full 
name  and  references,  H.  L.  T., 

Care  T.  A.  Randall, 

13d  Clay-Worker. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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WANTED— Position  as  salesman  for  brick¬ 
yard  supply  house.  Can  erect  and  lay  out 
plants.  Best  of  references.  Address 

B.  C.  Z„ 

12  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Swift's  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  y2.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la.,  U.  S.  A. 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

6  d  tf  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 


WANTED 

BricKmakers  to  Know  that 
we  make  high=grade  brick 
barrows  and  trucks;  also 
one  and  two  =  horse  tip 
carts.  We  have  same 
in  stock  and  can  ship 
promptly.  Place  your  or= 
ders  now  for  next  year’s 
wants. 

The  I.  L.  STILES 

d  SON  BRICK  CO., 
North  Haven,  Conn. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  Ayentswanted. 

Scientific  Bread  MachCo. 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 


52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


CLEVELAND  BRICK  CLAMP. 


Brickmakers  can  save  money  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  by  using  this  carrier.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  brickmaking  center.  It’s  a 
fine  side  line  for  traveling  salesmen.  Write 
for  particulars. 


CLEVELAND  BRICK  CLAMP  CO., 

893-Wilson  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FOR  UPTO  Pftlt  IMIKtHi 

Consisting  Of  Seoen  Volumes  On 
Steam,  Electrical  Engineering 
And  Mechanical  brans i no. 

A  Set  Of  Practical  3ooKs  for 
Practical  Men  PPJCE 
Terms  >V.  Per.  fto/itti. 

C/tf A  LOG  EPEE  Sent  On Pet/uest 

THEO.AUDEUC0. 


PROGRESSIVE 

Foundry 
and  Machine 
Works, 

Manufacturers  of 

CRUSHERS,  ROLLS, 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

CORNISH  AND  LIFT  PUMPS, 

Of  Latest  and  Best  Patterns. 


ALSO  MAKERS  OF  THE 


WITH  PATENT 
ROLLER  BEARINGS. 


JOPLIN,  MO. 


r 

< 

< 
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■w.  A  A.  A  A  A  A  AAA 

COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability.  ^ 

BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 


For  End-Cut,  Side-Cut 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

:  y  y  y  y  y  y  yy  y 


and  Automatic  Tables, 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices.  , 

vwvvvvvw 


A! A  RE  YOUR  OWN 


Manufacturers  of 

Eclipse  Mortar  Colors, 
Red  Oxides 

S  and 

Manganese  for  BricR= 
makers’  Use. 


IKICK  CUTTING  VIRES 

AND  SAVE  MONEY,  TIME  AND  ANNOYANCE.  Twist  both 
ends  of  wires  without  removing  from  machine.  Every  Brickmafcer 
should  have  a  machine  of  his  own.  For  particulars  and  prices,  address 


Samples  and  Quotations 
on  Applcation. 


M.  IS.  GREGORY, 


Corning,  N.  Y. 


Hotel  Westminster. 


TOURISTS  EN  ROUTE  TO  AND 
FROM  MOUNTAINS  AND  SHORE 
WILL  FIND  THE  WESTMINSTER 
UNEQUALLED  IN  BOSTON. 


HOTEL  WESTMINSTER 


COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF - EUROPEAN  PLAN 


White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire — Crawford  House,  Fabyan  House,  Twin  Mt.  House,  Summit  House. 
THE  BABliON, MERRILL  &  BARRON  COMPANY 
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Evens  b  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S,  A. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  FireClay  Products. 


Let  us  quote 
you  prices  on 
Savage  Fire  Brick 


Bag  Walls, 

Kiln  Linings, 
Boiler  Settings. 


Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.,  • 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA.  • 


The  Crown  Fire  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio. 

mi  GRADE  FOB  BUCK, 

For  Lining  Kilns,  E,tc.,  a  Specialty. 

Also  Hollow  Blocks,  Flue  Linings,  Wall  Copings,  Etc. 

When  writing  for  prices,  state  for  what  purpose  brick  are  to  he  used. 

-<»■■■■  ■  — - Cato  log  Free. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Clay  Technologist.  Brickworks  Engineer. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 

United  States. 

2717  WARNER  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


n 


Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  deposits,  in  designing  and  con¬ 
structing  brick  plants  and  in  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manufacture. 

Brick  Dryers  and  Brick  %ilns  to  satisfy  every  requirement. 
Correct  in  principle  and  design.  Most  successful  in  practice. 
Send  for  pamphlet— “Brickworks  Engineering.” 


J.  J.  Koch.  L.  H.  Ritterskamp. 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp, 

ANALYSTS  AND  j* 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTS. 

Suite  225  Mermod-Janard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Analyze  and  test  all  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products  in  all  its  branches. 

Examine  clay  properties  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  utility. 

Investigate  and  correct  errors  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  and  appliances. 

Design  new  plants  and  remodel  old 
ones.  Establish  burning  temperatures 
by  cones  in  oxidizing,  reducing  or 
neutral  atmospheres. 

Unexceptional  references  from  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  United  States 
for  whom  we  have  done  satisfactory 
work. 

TERMS  CORRESPONDENCE 

REASONABLE.  SOLICITED. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


ALL  KINDS-ALL  G00DI 

WU  I  w 


What  is  the  Lite  ot  a  Tank? 

Three  or  four  years  if  it  be  poorly 
made  and  of  poor  material.  But  a 


CALDWELL  TANK 

is  made  of  Louisiana  Red  Cypress, 
a  wood  called  “everlasting.”  It  is 
scientifically  hooped  and  is  made  by 
the  best  workmen  in  the  business, 
and  gives  a  life-time’s  service.  Cat¬ 
alogue  and  price-list  if  you  want  it. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CD., 

LOUISVILLE,  ICY. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 
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ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER 

)  AND  GIANT  RED  STITCHED, 

from  2  ft  to  60ft.  long,  and  from  1  lo.  to  16  ia.  wide;  3,  4, 
5  6  and  8  ply.  FIRST  CLAS4  RF.LTINO  lees  than  tnfrs. 
cost  price*.  GET  OUR  PRICES  oo  Rawhide.  Paulios, 
Taufc  Pumps.  Hosf,  Injeciors.  S'esm  Gages.  Brass  til¬ 
ting*  Lard  Oil.  Cylinder  Oil.  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels. 
File*!  Iron  aod  Wood  Split  Pulleys.  Mill  Dogs.  Weller 
Jacks  Circular  Saws,  Sawing  Machines.  One-Man  Log 
Saw*.  Asphalt  Fell  Rooting,  Endless  Thresher  Belts.  One 
Trial  will  make  you  a  regular  customer  of  the 

MILLER  OIL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Indiinapolis. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Opporiuniiy  lor  Mint 


In  a  first  class  brick  plant  so  situated 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  it  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northwest.  Unlimited  raw  material;  rail 
and  water  transportation;  cheap  fuel  and 
a  large  field  of  markets.  Plant  kept  run¬ 
ning  through  winter  months.  Business 
now  paying,  hut  with  added  facilities  it 
can  be  greatly  enlarged.  New  capital 
desired  with  which  to  extend  operations  so 
that  the  business  available  can  he  taken 
care  of.  For  particulars,  address 
WM.  H.  KILLEN, 

Industrial  Commissioner, 
Wisconsin  Central  Ry.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  ‘  ‘For  Sale’  ’  columns .  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc  ,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3.5°°  five-inch  Pots; 

4,ooo  four-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 

For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 

Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 

MCLAREN, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 

Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smalltnan  Sts. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stifi 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief,  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don  t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 

January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu- 

ouslv  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  «  Tuiemost pe7- 

blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions ,  common  brick  measure,  ibe  Phillips  is  the  most  pm- 

fed  lever  saw  for  drying  tile ,  the  best  done  under ^shed,  or  by  any TiLerhki^Brfck 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.  L. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing;  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Dean  Bros,’ Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 


Champion 

fiFS4K,ER  ? 


It  Looks  Good  ♦ 


on  jiaper. 


NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 

THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with¬ 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


vtAtAtAt/vt/vt/vt/ 


LET  US 
SUBMIT 
EVIDENCE 


mwm'm 


vt/ 

Vt/ 

Vt/ 

$ 

Vt/ 

vt/ 

vt/ 

V*/ 

vt/ 

vt/ 

vt/ 

vt/ 

Vt 9 

vt/ 

vt/ 

vt/ 


Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 


OHIO  SUITE  UNIVERSITY 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  ANO 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  lias  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

LumrGRAIR^Grouhd 

60-70^4  70-80 80-80^4  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  A  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


<CO  AA  THE  CLylY-rvOKKE-R,  dj^  Aft 

tpM.VV  OME  YEMR,  (IN  ADVANCE)  v  “  •  V/  V/ 
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Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $2.00.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 


T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO., 

Publishers, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THROUGH  TRAINS 

Between 

Fori  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 


Fori  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

R.  M.  CASE, 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for.  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  /V\ich. 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Will  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method. 


2C" '  Also  Make  a  Special 
,-..1 '  Li  CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars. 


/VVanufactured  by 

Central  Iron  Works, 

^VMQUIINCY,  ill. 


Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling  and  Fireproofing 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

J.  F.  OLSEN,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


ORIGINAL 


STITCHED 
Cotton  Duck 


GA^DY 

BELTING. 

Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
changes,  heat,  steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  “Original  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COGPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


“  ■'* -iT 
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Conveying.  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  piacnineiy.  line  of  the  best. 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS.  NO  RIVETS. 

Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope  _ 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  t  SOU  CO., 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Eastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  410-95  Liberty  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southeastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  411  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southwestern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  202  Trust  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


20%  FUEL  SAVING 

BY 

EQUAL  DRAFT  FORCE. 

In  our  kilns  a  perfectly  even  distribution  of  heat 
is  obtained  through  an  absolute  even  draft  force  in 
sections  I,  2  and  3.  This  is  accomplished  with 
either  a  solid  bottom  or  perforated  floor  in  our 

ROUND,  ONE  STACK  KILNS. 


IN  OUR  KILNS  the  heat  goes  down  evenly  and  quickly,  saving  time  and  fuel,  pro¬ 
ducing  evenly  burned  ware.  That  means  simply 

A  PAYING  CLAYWORKING  PLANT. 


Would  it  not  pay  you  to  investigate? 

Nothing  complicated  in  construction.  Simple,  inexpensive,  sure. 

Write  for  our  attractive  proposition.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

These  kilns  proven  in  extended  use,  burning  high  grade  ware  requiring  high,  even 
heat.  They  will  burn  your  ware  right. 

PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  GO.,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMF*ROY/ED. 


Clayworkers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  from 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringement*. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  M.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  Ill. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

- FOR - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 
Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 


Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 


5-T  rains- 5 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


The  following  schedule 
dianapolis : 

No,  15,  7:25  am. 

No.  7,3:30  pm 


in  effect  from  In- 


No.  5,  6:50  am. 


No.  21, 12:15  n’n. 
No.  19,  11:20  pm 


DAILY. 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pnll- 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  diningand  parlor  cars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ngfrom  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

R.  A  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


r^l^TALOGVES  PAY 

A  when  they  represent 

-  your  goods  rightly. 

LET  US  MAKE  THE 

iffs  CUTS 

f©  ANDTHE  PROBLEM’S  SOLVED 

INDIANAPOLIS  ELEGTROT  YPI NG  °CO. 

25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


FREE? 

InvenlorsCuide 

r contains  valuable  information 

HC  EVERT* CO. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 

616  NINTH  STREET  N.W.. 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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SEABOARD 

Air  Line  Railway. 

The  Straight  Way  South. 

New  York  to  Florida. 

With  connections  from  North,  Northwest  and  West  via  Washington,  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Petersburg. 

The  Line  to 

Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines,  Camden  and  the  Best  Winter  Resorts. 

THE 

SEABOARD  FLORIDA  LIHITED. 

Special  during  the  Tourist  Season  from 
New  York  to  St.  Augustine  daily. 

Shortest  Line.  Fastest  Time.  Finest  Train. 

All  Pullmans— Compartment  and  drawing  room  sleepers,  dining  car  and 
observation  club  car. 


The  SEABOARD  is  the  line  to  the  Manatee  Country,  a  charming  and 
healthful  and  wonderfully  fertile  country  below  the  frost  line  on  the  west 
coast  of  Southern  Florida. 

Three  beautiful  booklets  for  tourist,  fruit  and  vegetable  grower,  and  for 
sportsman  or  investor,  descriptive  of  “The  Land  of  Manatee”  may  be  had  on 
application  to 

EDWARD  F.  COST,  CHAS.  B.  RYAN, 

Traffic  Mgr.  Gen.  Pass'r  Agt. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
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~HI~  MrO&L7<.£:iXL 


Is  the  Direct  Route  to  the  N.  B.  fl.  A. 
meeting  at  Boston,  Feb.  2d  to  14th,  1903. 


A  glance  at  the  Map  will  show  that  the  U/abash  is  the  direct  route  to  Boston 
from  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Omaha  and  all  points  West.  Fast  schedules  and 
elegant  through  service.  The  high  standard  of  both  Cuisine  and  Service  maintained  on 
the  \A7  «k>£isln  dining  cars  is  well  known  and  acknowledged.  See  that  your  tick¬ 
ets  read  via  the  VA/abash.  Delegates  from  the  far  West  may  go  either  via  St. 
Louis  or  Chicago  at  the  same  rate. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


J.  RAMSEY,  Jr., 

President. 


H.  V.  P.  TAYLOR, 

Asst  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

—  ST.  LOUIS,  mo.  - 


C.  S.  CRANE, 

Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 
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1  25 


The  1 7  tH  Annual  Convention 


OF'  THE 

National  Brick  MTrs  Ass’n 

AND 


The  American  Ceramic  Society, 

WILL  BE  FIELD  /AX 


BOSTON,  MASS., 


MOxVDAy  TO  SATURDAY, 

FEBRUARY  2d  to  14th,  1903. 


SPECIAL  HOTEL  RATES,  SPECIAL  RAILROAD  RATES.  TICKETS  GOOD  RETURNING  TILL  FEB.  18th. 


The  Sessions  of  the  Ceramic  Society  will  be  held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  2d  and  3d. 

The  Sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  4th,  5th  and  6th. 
The  balance  of  the  time  will  be  given  up  to  sight-seeing  about  Boston. 


FULL  VERBATIM  REPORT  of  the  Convention,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be  given  in  the 
February  Clay-Worker,  including  all  papers,  discussions  and  portraits 
of  prominent  members.  Next  to  attending  the  Convention,  the  best  thing 
a  brickmaker  can  do  is  to  read  the  Clay-Worker’s  report.  It  is  so  full 
and  accurate  that  those  who  attend  the  Convention  would  not  be  without  it,  and  those 
who  don’t  go  can’t  afford  to  miss  it.  The  concensus  of  opinion  among  progressive  brick 
makers  is  that  the  Convention  Number  of  the  Clay-Worker  is  the  most  valuable  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  year.  If  you  are  not  already  a  regular  subscriber  don’t  neglect  to  send  in 

your  order  in  time  to  get  the  February  or  Conven¬ 
tion  Number. 

The  Clay-Worker  is  now  in  its  20th  Year  and 
is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  best  clayworkers’ 
magazine  published  in  the  English  language.  It  has 
more  readers  at  home  and  abroad  than  all  its  follow¬ 
ers  combined.  Take  the  Clay-Worker  and  you  get 
the  best  value  for  your  money.  $2.00  a  year.  Every 
issue  is  worth  that  sum. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
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ADVERTISING  MATTER  TO  INSURE  INSERTION 
MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  MONTH. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Cl  ay -Worker  is  Unequalled  as  an  /Advertising;  Medium. 


A  standard  shovel  for  ordinary  conditions. 

Mounted  on  car  wheels  or  traction  wheels. 

Equipped  with  y+  yard  dipper  for  tough 
clays,  or  with  i  yard  dipper  for  light 
materials. 

Suitable  for  capacities  from  joM  to  125  M 
daily.  A  thoroughly  good  machine. 

The  Thew  Shovel  swings  through  a  complete 
circle  delivering  material  either  at  the  side 
or  in  the  rear. 

It  can  be  used  as  a  crane  to  handle  its  own  track  and  cleans  a  level  floor 
to  receive  the  ties  or  plank  trackways. 

All  motions  are  controlled  by  one  operator  who  can  do  his  own  tiring 
for  moderate  outputs. 

It  is  a  labor  saver,  a  money  saver  and  a  trouble  saver. 


Reduce  your  labor  costs  at 
clay  pit  to  a  minimum. 

One  man  on  the  shovel. 

One  boy  on  the  ground. 

A  thorough  mixture  of  your 
clay  and  release  from  all 
care  and  worry. 

Type  No.  1— Geo.  H.  Clippert  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  INFORMATION 

THE  THEW  HUTOIIIHTIC  SHOVEL  COHIPHNY.  Lorain,  Onio 


FHE:  C£>7l  tf-WO  c 


fs  fa  /so  fa  /so  fa  i 


faftofa , 


TUg  Thew  Steam  Shovel  Offers 
Convenience  and  Economy  of  Operation 

Excellence  of  Design,  material  and  workmanship 


We  have  just  placed  upon  the  market  our  New  Type  No.  O.  A  small 
shovel  for  yards  making  30  M  to  60  M  bricks  daily.  Weight  1  3  tons. 
Dipper  holds  one-half  yard.  Contains  all  the  desirable  features  of  our 
larger  shovels  with  reduced  capacity,  weight  and  power. 


No.  2 


Car  Wheel 
Mounting 

is  a 

Special  Design 
for 

Shale  Yards 
of 

Medium 

Capacities 


Ask  for  Details 


*v«"" 

■  V  V  A 

-  -  V  . 


No.  3 


Car  Wheel 
Mounting 

1  to  il/2  yard 
Dipper 


Independent 
Engines 
for  Hoisting, 
Swinging  and 
Crowding 

Suitable  for 
100  M  to  200  M 
bricks 


Type  No.  3  in  yard  of  George  Gynn,  Cleveland 


We  also  manufacture  Heavy  Excavators  suitable  for 
extensive  shale  brick  propositions. 


WE  COVER  THE  FIELD. 


WE  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS. 


WE  GUARANTEE  RESULTS. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  detailed  information  or 

have  representative  call. 


THE  THEW  HUTOmUTID  SHOVEL  CODlPflNY,  Lorain.  Ohio 


1 28 


REMARKABLE 

i=OFFER.^bs= 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  The  CLAY  =  WORKER,  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  fot 


$2.50 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SPOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


Gen.  Lew.  Wallace:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  writes,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

Judge  Luther  L.  Mills,  Chicago:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong:  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 


The  CLAY=WORKER,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


5END  YOUR. 
ADDRESS. 
WRITE  TO-DAY, 


INDIANAPOLIS  ENGRAVING 
AND  ELECTROTYPING  CO., 

17-25  WEST  GEORGIA  5TREET,; 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


'SPA  FACT 


That  everything  in  the  market  brings  about  what  it  is  worth  ? 
Not  many  men  are  in  business  for  their  health  or  for  fun.  We 
assume  that  you,  like  ourselves,  are  in  business  for  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  at  the  same  time  are  anxious  to  give  your  customers 
full  value  for  their  money.  We  have  found  that  there  are  many 
concerns  that  want  to  -do  business  on  this  basis,  and  these  are 
the  ones  we  want  to  interest. 

Our  business  is  DESIGNING,  ILLUSTRATING,  ENGRAV¬ 
ING  AND  ELECTROTYPING.  We  make  printing  plates  by 
all  the  modern  processes.  Halftones,  Photo  zinc  etchings,  Wood 
engravings,  etc.  We  make  these  in  the  necessary  grades  suitable 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Our  motto  is: 
DO  IT  RIGHT.  DO  IT  NOW.  Our  policy  is  to  treat  our 
customers  fairly  and  give  good,  honest  value.  No  “clap-trap.” 
We  are  fully  equipped  mechanically  and  our  force  of  workmen  un¬ 
derstand  their  business. 

Now  if  you  are  using  engraving  and  want  a  good,  even  grade  of 
work  at  a  legitimate  price,  and  fair  and  courteous  treatment,  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Go., 

17-25  West  Georgia  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Barney  Brick  Conveyor  Discharging  Brick  from  the  Kiln. 


Barney  Brick  Conveyor  Loading  Cars. 


Deflecting  Wheel— Perfect 
Discharge  Elevator. 


Jeffrey  “Century”  Rubber  Belt  Conveyors. 


Elevating  and  Conveying  Problems  of  all  Branches  of  BRICK,  CLAY  aad  kindred  industries  are  solved  by  us.  We  handle 
everything  economically— raw  or  finished  products — wet  or  dry — up — down — straight  along — sidewise — any  size — any  distance. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  72. 

376  PAGES. 


ADDRESS 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


•J 

INEYA/  YORK.. 


I  UIMVJ 

DENVER. 
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WILLIAMS’S  SIZING  MACHINE  FOR  GRINDING  ANGLES. 


Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Read  This 


If  you  don’t  your  competitor  will. 

— .  Note  also  change  in  the  cut  each  month. 


We  have  THE  SIMPLEST,  the  LEAST  EXPENSIVE, 
THE  BEST  RAPID  BRICK  HACKING  and  TRUCKING 
SYSTEM  in  use. 

It  is  equally  as  efficient  in  large  or  small  yards.  It  can  be  used  either  for  open 
air  or  artificial  drying.  We  guarantee  that  one  man  can  take  from  25,000  to  40,000 
green  brick  from  the  machine  and  place  them  upon  the  hacks  in  one  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  hacks  to  the  kiln,  and  place  them  in  easy 
position  for  the  setters  to  handle  them. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  costs  less  than  half  of  the  money  to  equip  a 
yard  with  our  system  than  any  other  efficient  system.  Drying  capacity  unex¬ 
celled.  65,000  brick  can  be  hacked  in  a  space  20x140.  If  you  are  using  any  of 
the  old  systems  of  open  air  drying,  such  as  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  for  instance, 
the  change  can  be  effected  with  very  little  expense. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  for  full  information. 

Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 


Patented— Showing  shed  open  to  sun  and  air. 


BECHTEL  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE,W  YORK, 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


-v  /~  CL>  v)  t/ -/TO  ^ /f  c-  > 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too — an  important  consideration — is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brlckmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  1-lb.  and  5-lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IN.  J. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  6  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 

the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAnELS.”  H.  R.  Griflen .  $5  00 

“BRICKH AKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BR1CKHAK1NG  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  fl .  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  THE  DRYING  QUESTION 


Don’t  decide  until  you  have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  show  what 
we  can  do  for  you.  All  kinds  of  clay  from  raw  in  any  condition 
to  the  finest  products  handled 

SUCCESSFULLY  ECONOMICALLY 


The  Crown  Dryer  Co.,  New  England  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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MODERN  BRICKMAKINQ 
MACHINERY. 
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BRICK  MACHINES, 

(End  and  Side-Cut).  Capacities  ranging  from  12  to  60  M 
per  day.  Complete  equipments  for  the  most  economical 
yards/  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SOUS,  Olds.  TOE  “NEW  SOOTH” 
BriGRmaKing  OlacM,  Statesville,  N.  0. 


GEORGE  CARNELL 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


#®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


f  1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


II.  C.  DUNN, 
Patentee. 


Burns  8000  brick  with  one  ton  of  coal. 

Requires  only  two  men  to  operate  it. 

Is  in  full  operation  daily. 

Absolutely  the  most  successful  kiln  of  its  class  ever 
offered  American  Brickmakers. 

Write  for  Description  and  full  Information. 

I*  M.  JUSTICE^  Agent,  Dcrry^  County,  Pa. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 


IMPROVED-KILNS 


For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 

Down-Draft  Kiln. 

Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET.  ^  ■ 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmen  1  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  H.  jRJB UUULL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  JMo* 
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HAIGH'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

Arranged  to  suit  all  locations. 

These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning - — ■ - 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  construction.  Easy  to  understand  and  operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  utilizing  waste  heat  for  drying  purposes,  and  which  is  being  done 
most  successfully. 

A  more  successful  kiln  for  burning  paving  brick  will  be  hard  to  find  than  the  one  at  the  works  of  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Haigh’s  Kiln  Arch  Raiser. 

If  you  are  using  Continuous,  Round  or  Square  down  draft 
Kilns,  it  will  save  you  fully  60  per  cent,  in  repairs  to  Kiln 
Arches  by  using  “  Halgh’s  Kiln  Arch  Raiser.”  It  is  simple, 
easily  managed  and  cheap.  It  is  no  experiment,  having  been 
used  for  nearly  six  years.  This  is  something  you  need  if  you 
have  a  kiln  with  an  arch  on  it.  Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  H.  HA1GH,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


M.  L.  Flinn,  Pres.  C.  R.  Marks,  Sec.  Thos.  Green,  Mgr. 

SIOUX  CITY  BRICK  AND  TILE  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Pressed,  Ornamental  and  Best  Duality  of  Com  = 
mon  Building  Brick. 

Office  and  Works  at  Spring-dale.  Annual  capa- 

Telephone  No.  582.  city,  12,000,000. 

Sioux  City,  la.,  Oct.  21,  1902. 

H.  Haigh,  Catskill.  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir— We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  kiln  we 
have  erected  after  your  design  is  giving  every  satisfac¬ 
tion,  both  as  to  quality  of  brick  burned  and  quantity  of 
fuel  used.  We  have  had  two  other  kilns  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  type  at  work  for  several  years,  but  we  very  much 
prefer  your  method  of  side-firing  when  superior  and  uni¬ 
form  results  are  desired.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  kiln 
will  burn  fine  pressed  and  paving  brick  as  well  as  any 
down-draft  kiln. 

The  kiln  has  given  us  no  trouble  from  the  start  and 
bids  fair  to  give  us  many  years  of  useful  service. 
Respectfully, 

SIOUX  CITY  BRICK  AND  TILE  WORKS, 

By  Thomas  Green,  Manager. 


For  further 

particulars  address 


* 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


PKBPSIC 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation.  , 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined.  .  ,,  «<• 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  of 

C U ' ' T li e °E 1 1 <1 ; ily  System'of  ^itilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.  EUDALY.fi!  Jomstiuiiiig.  Cincinnati,  OHio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


134-  ZXE: 

Economy  Atomizers  and  Fuel  Oil  Burning 

Systems  Have  NO  EQUAL. 


Economy  Waste  and  Direct  Heat,  and  Radiating  Floor  Dryers 

are  Constructed  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  UP-TO-DATE  Principles. 


ECONOMY  DRYER  AND  OIL  BURNING  COMPANY, 


Write  for  Catalogue.  SOO  Columbia  Bldg,,  S7\  LOUIS,  MO. 


Geo.  W.  Sharer, 


Brick  Manufacturing  Expert, 
Constructing  Engineer, 
Contractor  and  Builder. 


COMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln  outfits,  and  Complete 
Plants  a  specialty.  Address 


Geo.  W  Sharer,  C2  * 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*xxU  jxe:  c^7^/-/ro  1 35 

A  STBRJA  SHOVELi 


Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


MODEL  “G,”  2>a  YD. 


For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  %  cubic  yard  up  to  4^  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 


STYLE  ‘C,”%YD. 


THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL 


610  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  OHIO. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


We  can  save  you  money. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 

The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 

Pug  Mills,  Molds,  T rucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


PURSUE 
UNTIL  you 

WRITE  OS. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


Anderson,  Ind, 
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SAND  LIME  BRICKS 


Manufactured  After  The 


ATTESTS : 


STEINFABRIK  PFAEFF1K0N, 
AKTIEN  GESELLSCHAFT. 


Pfaeffikon,  Switzerland,  October  15th,  1901. 


As  the  former  method  of  calcareous  brickmaking  caused  great  difficulties,  especially  in  winter  or  under  a 


sudden  change  of  atmospherical  conditions,  which  made  it  impossible  to  turn  out  a  satisfactory  and  uniform  product, 
we  were  forced  to  adopt  the  “Schwarz-System.” 

Since  the  installation  of  the  Schwarz  preparing  machine  and  the  general  adoption  of  the  Schwarz-System,  all 
these  difficulties  have  been  overcome;  a  superior  and  uniform  product  is  the  result  always,  although  less  Lime  is  con¬ 
sumed  and  the  technical  management  has  become  more  simplified  and  much  less  expensive.  We  consider  the 
“Schwarz-System”  a  great  technical  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  Sand-Lime  bricks,  enabling  the  exploitation  of 
this  new  industry  in  a  profitable  way. 


Steinfabrik  Pfaeffikon  A.  G., 


Signed:  S.  R.  KOCH. 


AUDORFER  LAND  &  INDUSTRIE  GESELLSCHAFT,  M.  B.  H., 

In  RENDSBURG. 


Rendsburg,  October  26th,  1901. 


To  Sandsteinziegelei-Patente  Schwarz  A.  G.,  Zurich  : 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  16th  inst.,  we  herewith  certify  with  pleasure  that  we  are  fully  satisfied  with  your 
preparing  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  calcareous  sandstones. 


The  superiority  of  your  preparing  machine  makes  it  possible  to  have  always  a  regularly  mixed  mass  and  to 


obtain  stones  of  a  uniform  good  quality  and  of  great  hardness.  The  results  of  pressure  tests  made  with  these  stones 
have  been  very  excellent  ones. 


Faithfully  yours, 


“Heyer’s  Conversations  Lexikon” 


(The  German  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.) 
Affilume  20. — Yearly  Supplement  1899-1900. 


See: — Calcareous  Sandstone,  page  536,  second  column,  21st  line  from  below: 

“This  Schwarz-Process  offers  great  advantages,  especially  in  producing  a  perfectly  equal  mass  of  material  foi 


pressure,  the  formation  of  silicate  being  well  in  progress.” 
For  further  particulars  address 


The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Company, 


6=8=10  Bridge  St..  Maritime  Bldg., 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Every  “SANDBANK  or  SANDHILL”  is  the  best  place  for  a  “BRICKYARD.”  No 

need  of  clay,  dryers  or  kilns  to  produce  a  strong,  sound,  perfect  “FACEBRICK,”  and  at 
a  lower  cost  than  common  clay  bricks  are  usually  produced,  out  of  sand  and  a  small 
percentage  of  lime,  in  ten  hours,  in  any  weather,  winter  or  summer. 


120  Liberty  St., 
New  Y orK. 


H.  HUENNEKES  G  CO., 


120  Liberty  St., 
New  York. 


are  erecting  and  equipping  factories  of  any  capacity  in  any  locality  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  South  America  under  their  patented  process  known  as 


“  HUENNEKES  SYSTE.M.” 

FACTORIES  IN  OPERATION  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


Any  size,  shape  or  color  of  bricks  produced  under  this  system,  and  every  brick  per¬ 
fect.  Bricks  made  under  this  system  are  not  only  used  by  the  different  German  gov¬ 
ernment  departments,  but  also  in  county  and  municipal  buildings,  as  also  here  in  the 
United  States,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  State  Normal  In¬ 
dustrial  College,  North  Carolina  ;  for  a  school  house  in  Bennettsville,  South  Carolina, 
etc.,  etc.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  particulars. 


What  a  Manufacturer  ThinKs  of  the 
HuenneKe  System. 

(Copy.) 

CONTINENTAL  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  2nd,  1902. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern  : 

In  offering  this  testimonial  we  do  so  in  the  belief  that  any  scientific  discovery  of 
value  ought  to  receive  the  encouragement  of  any  one  who  believes  that  all  good  things 
should  be  shared  by  his  fellow-man,  and  that  it  should  receive  its  proper  recognition 
in  the  manufacturing  world  of  his  country.  Our  factory  is  in  operation,  and  we  have 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  these  brick. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  that  a  brick  made  in  12  hours  is  as  good  as  the  one  it 
takes  weeks  to  make,  but  we  wish  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  a  better  brick  by  reason 
of  its  fire  and  frost  resistance,  its  perfect,  true  shape,  and  its  appearance,  equaling 
stone  and  granite,  is  made  by  “Huennekes  System,”  and  we  will  cheerfully  give  all 
information  required  to  demonstrate  that  as  a  money-maker  the  manufacturing  of 
these  brick  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  equal,  because  Huennekes  brick  can  be  made 
much  cheaper  than  clay  brick,  and  will  bring,  by  reason  of  their  superior  appearance, 
better  prices.  Continental  Brick  Co., 

E.  O.  Roenigk,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


13ft 
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Hoosicr  Clayworking  Machinery. 

1878— A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  OF  SUCCESS— 1903. 


Among  the  first  to  manufacture  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machines,  we  know  from  experience  the  needs  of  the  business,  and  in  our 
improved  Hoosier  Clayworking  Machinery,  we  now  offer  the  trade  the  highest  development  m  Stiff  Clay  Machinery. 


Extra  Heavy  Brick  and  Tile  machine  INo.  <5  B. 


The  above  type  of  machine  is  made  in  two  sizes.  The  smaller,  our  No.  5  B,  having  a  capacity  of  40,000  to  70,000  brick  per 
day,  and  the  large,  No.  6  B,  50,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day,  depending  upon  character  and  condition  of  clay,  speed  of  machine,  etc. 
For  wearing  qualities  these  machines  are  unsurpassed.  Either  end  cut  or  side  cut  brick  can  be  made,  and  tile  dies  ai  e  furnishe 
for  any  desired  size  of  tile,  ranging  from  three  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter. 

Hoosier  Tile  Machines  are  noted  for  their  Capacity  and  Durability.  Read  what  users  say  of  them. 


THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  LARGEST  DRAIN  TILE  CDIDPRNY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


S.  C.  COWGILL,  President.  L-  R-  WHITNEY,  Treasurer. 

NATIONAL  DRAIN  TILE  CO., 

SUCCESSOKS  TO 

SUMMITVILLE  TILE  WORKS, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  24,  1902. 

Messrs.  Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen:— Wish  to  say  we  are  in  the  market  for  one  of  your  No.  5  B  Tile  Machines,  such  as 
the  two  we  are  using  in  our  factory  at  Summitville,  and  the  one  at  Montezuma.  We  do  not  need 
a  machine  as  large  as  your  6  B,  like  the  one  at  Hillsdale,  as  it  will  make  more  tile  than  we  can 
handle,  and  we  have  to  keep  a  man  there  to  pick  up  those  that  slip  over. 

Kindly  let  us  know  how  soon  you  can  ship  the  machine.  ATIon  ALDHAiN  TILE  CO 


Hoosier  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  in  a  class  all  by  themselves.  An  improved  model  of  this  type  of  machine  is  now 

ready  and  is  recommended  to  those  desiring  to  make  large  tile. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best  up-to-date  Cutting  Tables  for  Brick  and  Tile,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines,  Clay  Disintegrators,  Clay  Crushers,  Granulating  Pug  Mills,  Brick  Bars 

rows,  Tile  Trucks,  Clay  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue,  and  let  us  quote  prices  for  complete  equipment. 

MADDEN  &  COMPANY,  - 


Rushville,  Ind. 


1:50 
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CARS 


Made  by  the 


S  CERAMIC 


ENGINEERING 

COMPANY. 


NO. S 1  66. 


NO.  166.  DOUBLE  DECK  CAR 

with  two  channel  steel  decks.  With 
malleable  braces  for  uprights.  Size 
of  car  6/ll//x35//;  guage,  24";  height, 
top  of  rail  to  top  of  deck,  13";  height, 
top  of  deck  to  top  of  upright,  21";  ca¬ 
pacity,  500  to  600  brick.  Weight,  510 
pounds. 


NO.  1 88.  SOFT  MUD  RACK  CAR 

For  steel  or  wooden  pallets.  With 
malleable  braces  to  support  racks. 
These  cars  are  usually  made  12  pal¬ 
lets  high,  and  3  pallets  wide,  432 
brick  to  the  car. 


NO.  188. 


NO.  133.  STIFF  MUD  FLAT  CAR 

With  permanent  channel  steel  deck. 
Car  is  riveted  complete,  ready  for  use. 
Brick  to  be  hacked  8  or  9  high. 

Also  Steam  and  Hand  Represses, 
Dry  Presses, 

Sword  Brick  Machines. 

Write  for  particulars. 


NO.  133. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


1  to  •  >.  c/jv/-*/- <MM? 


When  Buying  New  Machinery 


why  not  get  it  strictly  Up=to=Date?  All  machines  go 
out  of  date  soon  enough  without  putting  in  a  back  num¬ 
ber  to  start  with. 


Dry  Press  riachinery 
Stiff  Clay  riachinery 
Soft  Clay  riachinery 
Also  Supplies 

Send  for  new  1903  catalogue.  Get  our  prices  before 
buying. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


225  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Behold  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes: 

Now  let  all  the  pretenders  hunt  their  cover,  because  we  are  come  to  stay,  and  it  will  have  to  be  a  MIGHT! 
GOOD  BRICK  MACHINE  that  san  stand  the  light  of  day,  in  comparison  with  our 

s-s-s 


A  BRICK  MACHINE  OF  QUALITY;  A  THINC  OF  BEAUTY  AND  A  JOY  FOREVER. 

The  most  Wonderful  Brick  Machine  of  the  Century,  founded  on  the  basis  of  everything  that  is  good  and 
wholesome  in  the  Art  of  Mechanism,  and  available  to  every  Brickmaker,  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 

It  is  absolutely  the  Cheapest  machine  on  the  market,  because  it  is  the  Best.  The  great  feature  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  its  SIMPLICITY.  Two  gear-wheels,  two  shafts,  inside  press.  Molds  enter  from  either  side.  Automatic 
reliefs  for  plunger  and  mold  delivery.  Twelve  feet  of  tempering  room ;  only  6  feet  from  ground  level  to  top  of  pug 
mill.  WORKSTHE  MUD  STIFF,  and  every  Brick  a  Beauty.  _  . 

We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  World-Renowned  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machines  and  the  Per¬ 
fection”  Brick  Molds.  * 

We  build  a  most  desirable  line  of  Disintegrators  that  will  work  either  wet  or  dry  clays.  We  tumish  every¬ 
thing  required  on  the  brickyard,  and  can  show  a  larger  line  of  supplies  than  any  two  other  manufacturers  combined. 
Wrife  us  for  catalogue,  and  let  us  quote  you  prices  for  what  you  want.  Address 

THEfARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

Cable  “Automatic,”  Cmcion.ti,  H(*  LOlUlOll,  DlliO,  add  CillCillliati,  Oilil),  II.  S,  ». 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  AGENTS  FOR  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


<svk  j~h/~  -ri  ^ #3 


A  PERFECT  CAR  SYSTEM 


For  Either  Soft  or  Stiff  Mud. 


With  only  TWO  CARS 

One  man  will  handle  40  M  bricK  per  day. 


No  Fan  to  Run.  No  Boiler  to  Steam. 

No  Pipes  to  Burst.  No  Fireman  to  Pay. 

■  0  a  a  No  Dryer.  No  Fuel. 


offered  the  brick  maker.  We  guarantee  to  handle  from  the 
machine  and  put  on  the  yard  in  good  condition,  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  green  brick  per  day,  with  one  man,  and  same 
amount  to  kiln.  We  guarantee  our  patent  car  and  system  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  built,  and  all  the  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  of  material  to  be  first  class.  Our  new 
portable  canvas  covers  give  absolute  protection  from  rain  and 
storms  and  also  protect  tender  clays. 


THE  SYSTEM  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick 
plant-  these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  mova¬ 
ble  deck,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  compound  lever.  From  two  to  five  hundred  brick  are  taken  from 
the  machine  and  placed  on  a  pallet,  the  lever  lowered,  raising  pallet  off  the  rests.  The  load  is  then  on  car,  which 
is  run  on  the  yard  to  the  rests  along  each  track;  the  lever  is  again  raised,  thus  lowering  deck  of  car  which  places 
load  on  the  rests  where  the  brick  are  left  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  kiln  in  the  same  way. 

The  above  cuts  also  show  our  new  portable  canvas  covers,  which  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  wooden  covers, 
and  one  man  or  boy  can  cover  and  uncover  a  yard  of  200,000  brick  in  ten  minutes. 

We  handle  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Write  for  further  information  and  nearest  place  where  you  can  see 

this  system  in  operation. 


Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


I-Cnoxx/ille-,  Tenn 


Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  Agents  for  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Indian  and  Oklahoma  I  erritories. 
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Time  and  wear  prove  that  these  cars  are  the  most  durable  and  easiest  running.  Send  for  information,  estimates,  etc. 

BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Barron  Tender  Clay  Dryer. 


THIS  CUT  illustrates  an  up-to-date  Brick  Dryer.  IT  IS  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
IRON  CLAD  DRYER,  which  contains  the  best  known  principles  for  rapid  drying.  The  correct 
principle  of  this  Dryer  has  been  carefully  retained  throughout  the  development  of  the  Tender  Clay 
Dryer,  which  enables  us  to  construct  Dryers  to  suit  all  clays  and  dry  the  product  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy.  Our  Steam  Saving  Devices  are  inventions  many  years  in  advance  of  what  is  generally  known  in  the 
science  of  Steam  Fitting. 

This  is  the  Dryer  that  enables  the  largest  bricKmaKing 
concerns  in  the  world  to  produce  brick  at  less  cost  than 
is  possible  by  any  other  Known  process. 


fHE:  ft. 
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POTTS 


Horizontal  Stock 

Brick  Machine, 


THE  LEADING  MACHINE  OF  AMERICA. 


More 

Machines 

Sold 

This 

Past 

Season, 

Than 

In 

Any 

Two 

Former 

Years. 


What  We  Claim: 


It  is  the  Largest,  Heaviest  and  Best  Constructed. 
It  has  Double  the  ^Tempering  Capacity  of  any  Ma¬ 
chine  made.  It  will  work  the  clays  as  stiff  as  is  possible  to  slip  it  from  the  moulds  or 
strike  the  moulds,  at  the  same  time  fill  a  six-brick  mould  perfectly  with  brick  which  will 
have  CLEAN,  SHARP  CORNERS,  SMOOTH  SURFACES,  and  are  STRAIGHT  and  SQUARE  when  burned. 

All  Shafts  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  STEEL.  STEEL  GEAR— All  surface  joints 
planed,  insuring  good  solid  bearings. 

There  is  no  one  to  dispute,  and  prove  his  claim,  that  this  is  not  the  best  Machine  on 
the  market  today. 

We  guarantee  all  we  claim  with  a  guarantee  which  is  good,  no  verbal  promises. 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind 
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Potts  Disintegrators 


Are  used  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
They  are  acknowledged  by  the  trade  in  general  to  be  the 
only  Reliable  Machine  ever  made  for  the  work. 


It  grinds  any  kind  of  clay.  Does  not  Choke  or  Clog  from  wet  sticky,  or  hard  dry 
clays.  Grinds  the  clay,  leaving*  it  in  a  loose,  open  condition  so  it  will  take  water  readily, 
and  can  be  thoroughly  tempered. 

These  Disintegrators  grind  the  small  stone,  and  separate  the  large  ones. 

There  is  no  piece  of  machinery  made  which  will  make  a  greater  improvement  in  the 

quality  of  your  Brick  or  Tile.  . 

Remember  that  a  good  thing,  and  one  in  general  demand  soon  has  competitors,  so 
with  the  Potts  Disintegrator,  which  is  the  only  machine  made  having  ADJUMABLfc  SE¬ 
CURED  STEEL  CUTTING  BARS,  all  other  Disintegrators  have  the  lugs,  or  bars  cast  to  the 
cutting  roil,  these  cast  bars  wear  off  in  a  week  or  two,  with  no  way  to  replace  them,  only 
by  purchasing  a  new  roll.  When  some  agent  is  trying  to  sell  you  one  of  these  inferior 
machines,  his  only  recommendation  is  that  it  is  cheaper  than  the  Potts. 

r  i  and  figure  what  three  new  rolls  for  one  of  these  machines  will 

I  IlCU,  cost  per  year.  You  will  purchase  a  Potts  Disintegrator  we 

know  THEY  ARE  THE  BEST. 


1  G.  Sc  A..  POT  I  b  <5fc 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 
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C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 

Indian  spoils,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Mould  Sander,  Style  “C.” 


(.Patented  February  5,  1889.)  1V\ ould  Sander,  Style  '*f\. 


A  good  Mould  Sander  is  a  paying  investment,  the  work  is  done  by  a  boy  better  than 
it  can  be  done  by  hand;  it  never  STRIKES  or  gets  DRUNK,  does  not  waste  or  spill  the 
sand;  no  unusual  WEAR  on  Moulds.  In  fact,  after  once  being  installed  on  the  yard  it 
is  a  joy  forever. 


STYLE  “C 


YOU  want  a  good,  cheap  ma¬ 
chine,  here  it  is.  It  sands  the 
Moulds  better  than  can  be  done  by 
hand.  Has  no  wearing  parts,  excepting 
LINK  CHAINS  and  SPROCKET  WHEELS, 
these  are  easily  and  cheaply  replaced.  It 
is  a  well  built,  strong  and  serviceable  ma¬ 
chine.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  prices. 


STYLE “A” 

N  WHICH  a  Rubber  Belt  car¬ 
ries  the  Moulds  through  the 
^S and.  WE  GUARANTEE 
these  belts  to  run  from  three  to  five 
years,  in  all  this  time  you  have  not 
lost  one  minute’s  time,  or  spent  one 
cent  for  repairs.  This  is  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  Mould  Sander  made. 
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Clay  EJevaiors. 

Any  length  or  width  desired,  well  made  of  good 
material. 


Brick  Moulds. 

Made  of  all  selected  Cherry  and  bound  with  extra 
heavy  steel,  mortised  and  tenoned  joints.  They 
have  no  equal. 


E  ARE  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Brickyard  Supplies  in 
the  United  States,  making  everything  used  on  the  Brick¬ 
yard.  Our  prices  are  such  we  know  you  will  wonder  how 


we  do  it.  Don’t  fail  to  write. 

,  Sc  /\* 


Sc  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


The  Purchasing  of  Supplies,  until 
you  are  ready  to  use  Them 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Purchase 


Clay  Cars. 

Bottom,.  Side  and  End  Dump.  Wheels  thoroughly 
chilled.  Steel  Axles.  Self  oiling  boxes. 

Oak  Frames  well  rodded. 


Trucks  and  Barrows. 


Any  style  Truck  you  want,  one  or  two  wheels  and 
springs  as  desired.  Brick  Barrows  for  every  pur¬ 
pose,  with  or  without  springs.  Trucks  and 
Barrows  made  from  thoroughly  seasoned 
Oak  or  Ash,  well  and  strongly  made. 


Winding  Drums. 

Made  either  Spur  or  Bevel  Gear  to  suit  any  location. 
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i  Beginner  in  the  Business 

has  the  best  chance  a  man  can  asK  for;  no  mistakes  behind 
him;  books  clean;  the  road  to  success  running  straight 
and  clear  into  the  future.  How  many  of  the  old=timers  paid 
dearly  to  level  that  road  for  him! 

The  problem  of  drying,  for  one  thing,  cut  deeply  into  the 
profits  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  man  who  enters  the  in= 
dustry  to=day  has  no  such  trouble. 

THE  STANDARD  DRIER 

takes  the  green  product  fresh  from  the  molding  machine,  starts 
the  moisture  from  the  heart  of  it  and  dries  every  brick  with 
such  speed  and  thoroughness  as  would  in  the  old  days  have 
been  considered  miraculous.  Every  brick  comes  out  of  THE 
STANDARD  DRIER  dry  inside  and  out,  and  sound  as  a 
brick  can  be.  And  this  at  the  greatest  possible  economy. 

All  of  which  is  due  to  the  practicality,  simplicity  and  strength 
of  the  drying  apparatus. 


We  have  a  copy  of 
our  New  Catalogue 
“R”  ready  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  Know 
why  THE  STAND  = 
ARD  has  so  long  been 
the  favorite  among 
bricKmakers  all  over 
America.  Write  for  it. 


The  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Southern  Agents:  Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
403  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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J-HE: 


Use  HE 


[ 


ices; 


Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have; proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 

Will  interest  you  and  prove  our  claims. 


oidc  tcewvriON  or  dri£.h, 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 


- 


Th  ree  Claims: 

Practical. 

Prompt, 

Reliable. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50%  more  than  guaranteed. 

LAUREL  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO.,  Laurel,  Miss. 


We  nee  erhaust  steam  and  th.  saving  and  increase  is  such  that  we  consider  your  Drier  o^e  overinvestments  ever  made 
at  our  plant.  _ _ . _ 


We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect. 


BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAVING  CO.,  Boone,  Iowa. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 

1118  East  Maryland  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Manager  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

J.  O.  BRADNEY,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


l."»l 


are 

up^/o  -  c/eft e  , 
O/d  ideas  ^ 
must 


PERFECTION 

So  Far  as  Ability  and  Faultless 
Material  Can  Make  it. 


Blowers,  Exhausters,  Engines,  Fans,  Dry  Kilns, 
Heating,  Ventilating  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 


The  new  methods  we  have  introduced  into  the  Blower  business  have  revolution¬ 
ized  the  trade  and  placed  The  New  York  Blower  Company  in  advance  of  competition. 
When  a  paticurlarly  good  or  economical  dryer  is  wanted,  we  can  save  you  money,  time 
and  future  annoyance  if  you  will  consult  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  Plans  and 
estimates  furnished. 


New  York  Office, 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago’  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  T rust 
Cleveland  Office,  [Bldg. 

220  Superior  Bldg. 

Boston  Office, 

185  Summer  St. 

European  Office, 

Cathedral  Corner,  Fennel  St., 

Manchester,  Fng. 


The  New  York  Blower  Co 


•  9 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Builders  of  Waste  Heat  Dryers 
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The  LARGEST  and  BEST 

ANNUAL  CAPACITY 


NO.  245  A  DOUBLE  DECK. 


P 

1 

nil 


NO.  257  B  RACK  CAR. 


Our  245  A  Double  Deck 
and  257  B  Rack  Cars  have 
their  uprights  trussed  and 
supported  by  the  steel  plate 
gusset.  See  cuts. 

Catalogue  and  prices 
sent  on  application. 


ill 


The  CLEVELAND  CAR  COMPANY, 

t 


\  W-\ 


Jfc>- 
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NO.^222.  STEEL  DECK  FOR  STIFF  MUD. 


NO.  301.  STEEL  SIDE  DUMP  CAR. 


West  Park  P.  O.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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I 
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UNEQUALLED 

1903. 


ESTABLISHED 
1 872 

WE  CHALLENGE  THE 
WORLD  TO  PRODUCE  A 


Combined  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 


That  Will  Equal  the  Kells 

In  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  SIMPLICITY,  QUALITY 
OF  FINISHED  PRODUCT  AND  PRICE. 


The  Original  Stiff  Mud  Auger  BricK  and  Tile 
Machinery  used  in  every  State  and  Territory, 
with  every  purchaser  a  satisfied  customer. 


Montrose,  Colo.,  Nov.  17,  1893. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  machine  and  consider  it  the  best  machine 
for  brick  and  tile  manufactured,  and  it  will  do  more 
work  with  less  labor  than  any  other  machine  on  the 
market.  I  have  had  your  machine  for  three  years 
and  it  is  as  good  as  ever.  I  have  made  18,000  in 
eight  hours  on  your  No.  2  machine.  My  clay  is  ter¬ 
ribly  sticky  and  hard  to  work.  I  will  heartily  rec¬ 
ommend  your  machine  to  anyone  wanting  a  first- 
class  brick  and  tile  machine.  I  trust  that  you  will 
always  have  the  demand  that  your  machine  merits. 

DAVID  TURFACB. 


Litchfield,  Minn.,  Oct.  30,  1891. 

Yours  of  Oct.  27th  is  at  hand,  asking  how  I  like 
the  machine.  I  find  it  easy  to  understand,  starting 
it  myself  without  any  experience,  with  a  crew  of 
men  as  ignorant  as  myself.  With  ten  men  I  have 
made  and  put  in  the  hake  an  average  of  20,000  per 
ten  hours.  This  includes  one  engineer  and  three 
men  to  get  the  clay  to  the  machine.  Use  a  12  H.  P. 
engine  and  run  with  50  to  60  pounds  of  steam. 
Mine  is  mostly  a  shipping  trade,  which  I  found  hard 
to  suit  until  I  put  in  your  machine,  but  now  my 
customers  are  well  pleased,  and  so  am  I,  for  they 
will  sell  faster  than  I  can  make  them. 

HENRY  AMES. 


We  also  Manufacture  Crushers,  Carriers,  Kiln  Doors,  Grates,  Trucks, 
Barrows,  Board  Delivery  Side  or  End  Cut-off  Tables. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co., 


16=29  Hook  Bldg., 


Hudson,  flich. 
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41  We  Furnish  Everything  a  Bookmaker  Needs.  4* 


We  guarantee 
entire  satisfaction. 


Plants  Equipped 
Complete. 


Estimates  cheerfully 
f  urnished. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO.,  Inc 


Clay 
Working 
Engii 


ymeers. 


Dry  Pans. 


Clays  Tested. 


Disintegrators 
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mNCLE  SAM  is  proud  of  the  Eagle.  So  are  we.  So  are  all  the  clayworkers  who 
have  bought  Eagles.  Why  is  it?  People  are  never  proud  of  a  poor  thing  or  a 

_  disappointing  investment.  They  all  like  the  Eagle  because  it  is  a  fulfiller  of 

guarantees,  because  it  stands  for  quality,  because  it’s  a  willing  worker,  because  it 
saves  its  cost  in  repair  bills,  because  when  the  whistle  blows  it’s  ready  and  able 
to  run,  and  is  willing  and  able  to  run  overtime,  or  all  the  time,  without  complaint. 
If  you’re  going  to  buy  a  repress  and  are  willing  to  buy  on  a  business  basis  of  econ¬ 
omy,  you’ll  be  safe  in  investigating  the  record  of  the  Eagle.  We’ll  send  you  facts 
and  figures  for  the  asking,  and  a  list  of  users.  Wire  or  write. 


We  also  build  the  only  complete  line  of  clayworking  machinery  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  processes.  Every  machine  a  winner  because  it’s  “Built  Right  and  Runs  Right.” 

The  American  Clay= Working 

Machinery  Company, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio ,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York  Office, 

39=41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


See  Ad.  on  Page  1-4-1. 


The  “PREMIER’’ 
Brick  Machine. 


Showing  both  Exterior 
and  Interior  view.  Look 
at  the  pugging  arrangement; 
two  shafts  filled  with  knives 
which  revolve  toward  each 
other  and  interwork,  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  thorough  pug¬ 
ging  device  known.  The 
pug  knives  work  directly  in 
connection  with  knives  on 
main  shaft,  making  a  force 
feed.  No  clogging  .of  clay 
in  the  throat.  No  chasing 
the  clay  around  a  corner 
into  the  cylinder.  All  good, 
straight  work. 

Write  for  a  catalog  of  the 
“Premier  Line.” 

The  J.  D.  FATE  CO., 


Interior  Vi eua. 


Plymouth,  Ohio. 
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THE 

HERCULES. 


00  want  The  Best  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine  on  the  Market? 


If  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  brick  machinery  or  brickyard  supplies,  be 
sure  and  get  our  catalogue  and  price-list  before  placing  your  order.  We  can  make  you  a 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  We  equip  brick  plants  complete  at  reasonable  prices. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Write  us  about 


Ideal  Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 


THE.  HERCULES 
THE.  STANDARD 
THE  IDEAL 
SOFT  MUD  MACHINES. 


Molds, 

Barrows, 

Elevators, 

Disintegrators, 

Carts, 

Represses, 


Trucks, 

Conveyors, 

Sanders, 

Cars, 

Hoists, 

Pug=Mills, 


Wagons,  etc. 


The -IH.0V' 


Steampower  Standard  Brick  Machine. 


THE  HOHTOH  jVIAHUFACTUHlHG  CO., 


Painosville,  Ohio ,  ZJ •  S. 


A 
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ERCULES  SENIOR  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINE 
is  the  leader  of  them  all.  It  works  the  clay  stitl. 

It  has  ample  pugging  capacity,  and  is  free  from  leakage. 
Hundreds  in  use  doing  excellent  work. 


special  attention  is  called  to  our  Hercules  Number  Four,  silica  or  fire  brick 
machine,  which  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page. 

This  is  an  excellent  machine  where  a  large  output  of  superior  fire  brick  is 
required. 


ead  our  new  1903  catalogue.  It  is  a  beauty  and  will  interest  you.  You 
will  be  convinced  of  the  superior  quality  of  our  machines.  It  also  shows 
full  line  of  supplies  we  manufacture.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
application. 


ustomers  all  over  the  country  are  well  satisfied  with  our  machines,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  letters  we  receive.  You  certainly  want  the  best  goods  tor 
your  money,  and  you  will  find  them  here,  as  all  our  machinery  is  sold  under 
a  strict  guarantee. 


nless  the  machine  does  its  work  as  represented,  you  have  the  privilege  of 
returning  it  to  us. 

The  machine,  if  properly  used,  will  run  for  years  with  little  or  no  repairs.  It 
will  save  you  money  and  labor. 


et  us  figure  with  you  on  an  outfit.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
soft  mud  brick  machinery  in  the  United  States,  and  are  always  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  our  customers  a  handsome  proposition. 


ach  machine  is  proved  and  tested  before  it  leaves  our  works.  We  have  a 
shop  full  of  special  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  square  and  shape 
molds,  as  well  as  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  dump  cars  and  carts,  disintegrators 
and  sanders,  and  in  fact  everything  required  on  a  brickyard. 


end  in  your  orders  early,  as  we  will  soon  be  in  the  rush  of  our  busy  season. 
We  will  fill  your  orders  promptly  and  assure  you  of  first-class  goods  in 
every  respect.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 


THE  HORTOR  IVIflRU pflCTU RlRG  CO., 


Painesville, 


Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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[  FIND  OUT 


The  Brewer  No.  10. 

A  machine  of  mas¬ 
sive  proportions, 
enormous  strength 
and  great  efficiency. 


It  is  heavy,  not  in  spots,  but  all  over. 
No  weak  places  in  it.  Has  plenty  of  metal 
of  the  right  Kind  in  the  right  places. 
Weighs  five  tons  and  has  more  business 
in  it  for  its  weight  than  any  other  ma= 
chine  on  earth. 


t 
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ABOUT  IT. 


The  Brewer  No.  60. 


An  automatic  cutter  for  side=cut 
brick.  A  machine  of  great  simplic= 
ity  and  economy  of  operation. 


The  column  of  clay  does  no  worK  save  meas= 
ure  itself  and  it  does  not  upset  or  f  ail  to  measure 
correctly.  The  machine  cuts  every  inch  of  the 
column  into  regular  size  bricK,  and  does  it  eas= 
ily,  without  bumping  and  thumping  and  tearing 
itself  to  pieces. 
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■  NO  OTHER  = 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 

We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  IW.  FREE 


-Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  CL>-ribf'^MrO&l7 <.ETL 
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|  The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 


ENDURANCE  IS  THE  CROIA/INING  QUALITY, 


It  Makes  a  Fellow  Mad 

To  find  the  machine  broken  down  and  the  machine  gang 
standing  round  waiting  for  it  to  be  fixed  or  until  they  can 
be  set  to  work  at  something  else.  It  means  time,  brick 
and  money  lost. 


The  New  Haven  Brick  Machine. 


Why  Not  Save  This  Waste  of  Nerve  Force 

By  buying  and  using  a  “New  Haven”  Machine  which  is 
a  good  deal  less  liable  to  break  and  will  wear  ever  so  much 
longer  than  lighter  and  cheaper  machines.  They  may  not 
cost  quite  so  much  to  begin  with,  but  think  of  these  delays 
and  expenses  that  follow.  “New  Haven”  Machines, 
either  Horizontal  or  Vertical,  are  worth  careful  consideration. 


Not  the  Cheapest  hut  the  Best. 


NEVA J  HAVEN, 

•——CONN. 


m 


.  > 


We  Challenge  Comparison  With  Any 

Machine  Built 


The  City  is  the  brightest,  cleanest, 
the  most  attractive  city  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Brick  Machine  is  the  strong¬ 
est,  best  built,  and  most  durable  soft 
clay  Brick  Machine  in  the  world. 


We  stand  ready  to  prove  both  these  assertions,  and  cordially  invite 
every  brickmaker  in  the  land  to  come,  see  and  be  convinced. 

When  arranging  your  itinerary,  don’t  forget  to  provide  .for  a  day 
at  New  Haven.  We  are  located  midway  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  All  through  trains,  and  there  is  one  every  hour, 
stop  at  New  Haven.  We  sincerely  hope  that  every  member 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  honor  us  by  a  personal  visit.  It  will 
be  our  aim  to  make  your  stay  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

What  the  “New  Haven”  Brick  Machines  Have  Done 


Made  Seven  Million  Brick  the  Past  Year  on  a 
Fourteen  Year  Old  Machine 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  had  our  “New  Haven” 
Brick  Machine  for  fourteen  years  and  it  is  still  far 
from  being  worn  out.  This  season  we  have  made 
seven  millions  of  brick,  and  the  machine  worked  as 
well  as  it  did  the  first  year  it  was  put  up.  The 
expense  for  repairs  has  been  very  small. 

Yours  truly, 

Berlin  Brick  Company. 

Berlin,  Conn.,  Dec.  io,  1902. 


A  New  Machine  Run  the  Entire  Season  Without 
Having  to  Turn  a  Bolt 

Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

Gentlemen: — The  “New.  Haven”  Brick  Machine 
purchased  from  you  last  April  and  in  operation  at  our 
Gonic  (N.  H.)  plant  since  that  time,  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  detail. 

We  have  had  no  expense  on  the  machine  ;  have 
not  even  had  to  turn  a  bolt. 

Very  truly  yours, 

.  Parry  Brick  Company, 
By  John  E.  Parry. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  29,  1902. 


We  manufacture  HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINES,  VERTICAL 
BRICK  MACHINES,  CLAY  GRANULATORS,  PUG  MILLS,  COAL 
CRUSHERS,  CLAY  ELEVATORS,  CLAY  CARS,  TEMPERED 
STEEL  BRICK  STRIKES,  REVOLVING  DUMP  TABLES,  BRICK 
TRUCKS,  KILN  CASTINGS,  STAMP  MILLS  and  FRICTION 
WINDING  DRUMS.  In  fact,  we  can  supply  complete  brick  man¬ 
ufacturing  outfits  of  any  size.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 


NEVA/  HAVEN, 

•——CONN. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  Engines. 
Well  Drilling  Engines.  Horizontal  Tubular 
Steam  Boilers,  with  Half  Arch  and  Full 
Flush  Fronts.  Plain  and  Submerged  Tube 
Vertical  Boilers.  Send  for  Catalogue.  0  0 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 


WORKS: 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT: 

135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  111 


KU  ENGINES  and  BOILERS 


•nr:.-r- 

/.term*  ■ 


The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BUST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  Brick  Manufacturer,  £ 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS  :  SALES  DEPARTMENT : 

GALESBURG,  ILL.  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


Government  Officials 

Approve  Brick 

DRIED  IN  THE 

“A  BC”  Waste  Heat  Dryer. 


Washington,  D.  C.,Oct.  18,  1902. 
Frederick  Brick  Works,  Frederick,  Md. 

Gentlemen— Since  writing  my  previous  letter  of  to¬ 
day,  two  more  officials  of  the  Sewer  Department  have 
inspected  your  brick,  and  state  they  are  satisfactory. 
One  states  there  is  no  better  brick  in  the  world.  I  ask 
you  to  send  meat  least  two  cars  a  day. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  COWSILL, 

1403  F  St.,  N.  W. 


Write  us  for  particulars. 


New  York, 


asc  American  Blower  Co.,  ■*"*«»*• 


n.  .  ..  4 


THE  RICHARDSON  DOUBLE  DIE  REPRESS. 


READ  THE 
AD.  OF 


ON  PAGE  111 
OF  THIS  ISSUE. 


DUNLAP  MFQ.  CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


The  RICHARDSON  REPRESS  will  repress 
the  finest  face  briclz,  and  put 
in  panels  top  and  bottom,  if  desired. 
It  is  also  a  very  durable  repress,  and 
is  adjustable  to  wear.  All  working 
parts  are  above  the  dies. 

We  have  recently  shipped  them  to 
Virginia,  Georgia,  California,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
These  orders  coming  as  they  do  from 
so  many  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  the  best  testimony  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  merit  of  these  machines  that  we 
can  offer.  _ _ _ _ 

Have  you  seen  our  steel  dryer  cars? 

We  also  build  dry  presses,  and  hand  re¬ 
presses,  and  the  Sword  Brick  Machine. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Co., 

CLB  VBLA.ND, 
OHIO. 


iPie^ 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


■A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  261. 
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Voc.  XXXIX,  No.  2. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  FEBRUARY,  1903.  $2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  PELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

SE.E  ADS  ON  PAGES  270  AND  271. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  Track  Switches,  Etc.  00a 

Write  for  Clrcalar.kM'M  - 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFQ.  CO., 

(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 

— -  Cleveland^  Ohio • 


CARS! 

YV/e  are  the 

*  V  LARGEST  MAN- 
UFACTURERS  OF 

Dryer  Cars 

Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  |ind  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 

Don't  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
0  0  to  offer.  0  0 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Brick  Machinery — Dry  Press  Process. 


Name.  Page. 

American  Clay-Working  Mach. 

Co.,  The . 179,308 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works .  178 

Chisholm, Boyd  &  White  Co. . . . 
. 172,  173,  171,  175 


Name.  Page. 

Chicago  Bricn  Macninery  Co..  296 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

The .  177 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  182 
Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co  176 
U.  S.  Brick  Press  Co . 266 


Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 


Arnold-Creager  Co  ,  The _  183,  297 

American  Clay -Working  Mach 

Co.,  The . 179,  308 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works .  178,  288 

Brewer.  H.  &  Co . 310,311 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.  .169,  270,  271 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co...  296 
Eastern  Machinery  Co,  The....  314 

Fate  &  Co.,  The  J.  D . 309 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 264  ,  312,  313 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg 

Co.,  The . 302 

Hensley,  J  W  .  171 

Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  303 


Ill.  Supply  <fc  Construction  Co.  182 
Kells  Foundry  and  Machine 

Co .  306 

Madden  &  Co .  293 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 

Co.,  The .  316 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A . 305,  806 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W . 2b2,  263 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works .  183 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C .  289 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co,  The .  307 

Wellington  Machine  Co,  The...  275 
Wiles  Co.,  A.  M.  &  W.  H .  284 


Brick  Kilns  and  Dryers. 


American  Blower  Co,  The . 316 

Boss,  John  C .  273 

Barron  Dryer  Co .  298 

Crown  Dryer  Co.,  The  .  284 

Economy  Dryer  and  Oil  Burn¬ 
ing  Co .  286 

Eudaiy,  W.  A .  287 

Haigh,  H .  287 

Illinois  Supply  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Co,  The .  182 


Justice,  I.  M .  285 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  The . 300 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co,  The . 299 

Phillips,  S.  Q .  280 

Pike,  E.  M .  283 

Platt  Triple  Draft  Kiln  Co . 283 

Reppell,  L.  H .  285 

Sharer,  Geo.  W .  286 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co,  The  ....  186 
Youngren,  P.  L .  285 


Brick  Yard  Supplies. 


Arnold-Creager  Co.,  The _ 183,  297 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co .  170 

Bechtel  Bros .  290 

Cleveland  Car  Co .  294,  295 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W .  283 

Carnell,  Geo .  284 

Central  Iron  Works .  282 

Cox,  Geo.  S .  285 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co  .  316 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

The .  177 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co .  315 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  The .  282 

Gray,  S.  B .  278 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co,  The .  171 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 
Mfg.  Co.,  The .  302 


Horton  Mfg.  Co,  The .  303 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co,  The.  278 

Kendall  &  Flick .  281 

Koppel,  Arthur .  272 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co .  288 

Main  Belting  Co .  :8l 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co  282 

National  Musical  String  Co _ 281 

Phillips  &  McLaren .  280 

Progressive  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Works . 278 

Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co,  The . 280 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co .  301 

Tnew  Automatic  Shovel  Co, The 

.  289 

Williams  &  Co.,  M.  F  .  290 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer  Co .  180 


Miscellaneous. 


American  Ceramic  Society  ....  181 
American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg 

Co .  184 

American  Road  Machine  Co. . .  281 

Audel,  Theo.  &  Co .  280 

Avery  Stamping  Co . 274 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  184 

Boss,  John  C .  273 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E .  279 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co .  280 

Cleveland  Brick  Clamp  Co . 278 

Clinton  Paving  and  Building 

Brick  Co.,  The . 185 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  280 

Evens  &  Howard .  279 

Egyptian  Silica  Brick  Process 

Company .  292 

Evert,  H.  C.  Co  .  282 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  281 

H.  C.  Bauer  Engraving  Co.. .279,  280 

H.  Huennekes  &  Co . 181 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 


Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co  184 
Killen,  Wm.  H .  282 


Koch  &  Ritterskamp .  277 

Lake  E’-ie  &  Western .  291 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co  ....  185 

Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Co .  280 

New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co  184 
New  Y’ork  Central  &  Hudson 

River  R.  R .  282 

Ohio  State  University .  279 

Pennsylvania  Line .  283 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co...  278 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co,The  185 

Richardson,  W.  D .  279 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Co . „  279 

Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Company,  The .  290 

Sangamo  Brick  Cc  . .  185 

Savage  Fire  Bric''>  Co  .  279 

Scientific  Bread  Machine  Co.  ..  278 
Southern  Railway  and  Mobile 

&  Ohio  R.  R .  283 

The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.  269 
Terre  Haute  Bros  ana  Pipe  Co  185 

Vandalia  Line  . 283 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  The .  185 

Western  Brick  Co .  184 


Ads.,  SmailW  anted,  For  Sale,  etc. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 


Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request* 
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CHUTE  OR  GRAVITY 
SCREENS. 

SHAKING  OR  VIBRATING 
SCREENS. 

REVOLVING  SCREENS. 
DRY  PAN  SCREENS. 


For  Cleaning  and  Grading 

CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  CE¬ 
MENT,  COAL,  STONE,  Etc. 


PALLETS  or  TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS,  DRYING 
FLOORS,  CONVEYOR 
BOTTOMS,  SEPARATORS, 
Etc. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co  , No  231  North  . . 


Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 


Double 


Pug  Mill. 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON- 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
AND  .  .  . 
POWERFUL. 


The  MONARCH 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  conies  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  tha 
new  IRON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 


w. 


JAMES  \A/.  HENSLEY,  t^K^FLETCM  E  R 

KIDNEV,  Salas  Agent,  Capetown.  South  Africa. 


Indianapolis,  Ind, 


Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press!  s%  tZonZnefJd"™ 

1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs  for  each  machine  $1.00  per  year. 

The  Boyd  Press  exerts  greater  pressure  than  any  other  machine  made.  It  is  the 
only  Press  in  which  the  lower  plungers  are  independent  of  the  lower  crosshead.  This 
feature  positively  ensures  equal  pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no 
granulated  or  soft  centers. 

The  mold  liners  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Boyd  Press  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock;  no  rubber  or  air  cushions, 
hooks,  latches  or  other  uncertain  and  unmechanical  devices  are  employed.  Guaranteed 
for  two  years.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  10. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  Cable  Address:  CHISHOLM,  CHICAQO, 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets.  A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press  will  make  Better  Brick  from  Clay  or  Shale  than  can 
be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other  press. 

Especially  adapted  for  Working  Shales;  and  is  the  only  Successful  Machine  for 
Making  Fire  Brick. 

Its  Record:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  Actual  Operation  than  of  all  other  Press 
Brick  Machines  Combined. 

Brick  Plants  ot  any  desired  capacity  designed  and  constructed  complete,  Under 
Guarantee  of  Producing  Satisfactory  Burned  Brick. 

Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets. 


Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 
A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 
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The  Improved  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

The  9  97  Model. 


The  ’97  Boyd  BricK  Press  has  Enormous  Strength  and  Great  Durability: 
It  is  Compact;  the  Adjustments  are  Convenient;  it  Operates  Quietly  and  Smoothly; 
The  Workmanship  and  Material  are  of  the  best ;  the  Design  Ingenious,  and  shows  the 
most  perfect  Application  of  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Principles  to  the  Art  of  Brick¬ 
making. 

Sent  on  trial  and  subject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more 
Kilns  of  Brick. 

Sixty  Presses  of  this  Pattern  Now  in  Use. 

Can  not  be  broken  in  pressing  brick.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  q. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets.  A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

—  The  Boyd  Brick  Press.  — - 


A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  - As  Equipped  by  Us. 


A  Sure  Thing 


_We  construct  and  equip  Brick  Plants  of  any  desired  ca¬ 
pacity,  furnishing  the  brickmaking  machinery  and  power 
plant,  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  kilns,  and  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  purchaser  in 
proper  working  order,  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results. 

Brick  Plants  designed  and  equipped  by  us  have  the  highest  reputation  for  efficiency. 
They  are  modern,  up-to-date,  compact,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  are  not  encum¬ 
bered  with  unnecessary  or  useless  machinery  or  appliances. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets.  A.  B.  C.  and  Lie?»ers  Code. 
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THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Rov«;-Kpllpr  iwm  pressure  Rrirlt  Machine. 

Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six=mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four=mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six=mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SILT  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


. . 
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Adopted  and  Pur 
chased  by  the 


United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


•5 


Sssasr  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO 


Fullerton  Bldg., 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A, 
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IF  YOU  DON'T  BUY  THE  FEBjlHOLTZ  PRESS 
WE  BOTH  LOSE  |00|E». 


We  Hake  the 

We  Hake  the 

FERNHOLTZ  MOLD  BOX. 

FERNHOLTZ  PATENT 

Acknowledged 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

“The  Best  Ever.” 

The  Host  Economical. 

The  New  Four=Mold  Fernholtz  Brick  Press. 


We  flake  the 

We  flake  Fancy  Holds 

FERNHOLTZ  IRON  FRAME 

And  Furnish  All  Kinds  of  Sup= 

CLAY  HIXER. 

plies  and  Repairs. 

“The  Only.” 

“Let  Us  Show  You.” 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road. 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures.  SI ) 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs.  /jjS 

SOLD  BY  W  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

Macii\ner>rc»l  %  The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

225  Dearborn  st.,  chicaqo.  ^  Anderson,  Indiana. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 

Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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IT'S  "BUILT  RIGHT  AND  RUNS  jRIGHT.” 

What  More  Could 
You  Ask? 


Its  goodness  is  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 

We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  .  . 
Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world 

Every  Machine  a 
Winner.  Every  Pa¬ 
tron  Pleased. 

Write  us  about 
DRY  PRESS, 
STIFF  MUD, 
POTTERY  OR 
CEMENT 
MACHINERY. 


Correspondence 
Soicited. 
Medal  Awarded 
at 

Paris  Exposition. 


NEW  CENTURY 
DRY  PRESS 


The  American  Clay = Working 


New  YorK  Office, 

39  =  41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 


Bucyrus,  Ohio ,  U.  S.  A, 


See  /X  cl .  on  Page  308 
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G.  MOTTjNGER,  P>-«st.  JOHN  R.TRU  E  .  Vice  Presf  S  Tress.  P  .- WAGNCR  Sety. 


MAIN  OFFICE  &  WORKS  IOOO  ClYBOURN  AVE. 
BRANCH  OFFICE  R.  1118  ROOKERY  BLO'G. 


Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams 
Universal  fine  grinders  for  four  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our 
dry  pan  and  reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  16  mesh  fine. 
We  find  that  the  above-mentioned  machine  meets  all  our  require 
ments,  and  consider  same  a  most  efficient  machine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Per  G.  Hottinger,  Pres. 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August  13, 1895. 
No.  589,236,  dated  August  31, 1897. 
No.  590,748,  dated  September  28, 
1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May  24,  1898. 
Re-issue,  No.  11,634,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1897. 

No.  646,249,  dated  March  27,  1900. 
No.  646,250,  dated  March  27,  1900. 
No.  646,278,  dated  March  27, 1900. 
No.  657,998,  dated  September  18, 
1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348,  dated 
March  14,  1899. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS. 

France,  No.  270,062,  dated  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19,998,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  15,296,  dated 
November  3,  1900. 

India,  No.  43,497,  dated  August 
31, 1897. 

Canada,  No.  60,048,  dated  May 
17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105,777,  dated 
September  1,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,388,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  to  2711  North  Broadway, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


C£>-ri  t/^WO 
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Every  “SANDBANK  or  SANDHILL”  ia  the  beat  place  for  a  “BRICKYARD.”  No 

need  of  clay,  dryera  or  kilna  to  produce  a  atrong,  sound,  perfect  “FACEBRICK,”  and  at 
a  lower  coat  than  common  clay  bricks  are  usually  produced,  out  of  sand  and  a  small 
percentage  of  lime,  in  ten  hours,  in  any  weather,  winter  or  summer. 

la»“as'"  H.  HUENNEKES  6  CO.,  120N^b'Y”?KS'  - 

are  erecting  and  equipping  factories  of  any  capacity  in  any  locality  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  South  America  under  their  patented  process  known  as 

“  HUENNEKES  SYSTE.M.” 

FACTORIES  IN  OPERATION  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Any  size,  shape  or  color  of  bricks  produced  under  this  system,  and  every  brick  per¬ 
fect.  Bricks  made  under  this  system  are  not  only  used  by  the  different  German  gov¬ 
ernment  departments,  but  also  in  county  and  municipal  buildings,  as  also  here  in  the 
United  States,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  State  Normal  In¬ 
dustrial  College,  North  Carolina  ;  for  a  school  house  in  Bennettsville,  South  Carolina, 
etc.,  etc.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  particulars. 


What  a  Manufacturer  Thinks  of  the 
Huennekes  System. 

(Copy.) 

HYDRAULIC  WHITE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.,  November  3rd,  1902. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern  : 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  erected  a  factory  in  this  city  for  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  out  of  sand  and  lime  under  the  “System  Huennekes,”  and  that  this  factory  has 
been  in  operation  since  June  2nd,  1902,  and  that  we  are  in  every  way  satisfied  with  the 
manufacturing,  as  we  have  found  a  ready  sale  for  the  bricks  at  good  prices  and  have 
done  remarkably  well  in  this  short  time,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  of  a  new  indus¬ 
try,  which  is  generally  criticised. 

We  also  take  occasion  to  say  that  the  factory  was  put  in  operation  by  Mr.  Huen¬ 
nekes  personally  and  that  we  are  pleased  and  very  thankful  for  the  services  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  us  in  connection  with  this  factory  and  that  we  can  truthfully  recommend  the 
“System  Huennekes”  as  being  all  that  it  is  claimed  to  be  and  most  highly  recommend 
the  same  for  its  simplicity  and  the  high  grade  of  brick.  In  conclusion  we  will  state 
that  we  have  sold  the  two-thirds  of  the  output  of  bricks  at  this  place  at  higher  prices 
than  clay  bricks.  Hydraulic  White  Brick  Company, 

Andrew  Smith,  General  Manager. 


JXE:  C Ij'rt  t/'-'lVO 


The  “GRATH” 

Improved  Hand  Power 

Brick  Press. 

FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PRESS  BRICK 
Of  the  BEST  quality,  from  dry  or  semi-dry  clay.  Capacity  from  1,500  to  2,000 
per  day.  The  only  PERFECT  HAND  POWER  PRESS  in  the  market. 

THIRTY=TWO  IN  USE. 

■  ■■  - No  Brickyard  complete  without  one. 


The  Qrath  One  Mold  Steam  Power  Dry  Clay  Press. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


The  “GRATH”  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Gas  and  CoK= 

ing  Furnace. 

NO  Grate  Bars,  NO  Iron  Work.  CHEAP  to  build  and  attach.  The  BEST  Coking  Furnace  in  the  Market,  and  the  ONLY 
ONE  built  on  correct  principles,  for  either  UP-DRAFT,  DOWN-DRAFT  or  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


The  “GRATH”  Up=Draft  Kilns  ARE  THE  BEST. 


The  “GRATH”  Down=Draft  Kilns 

....  (Either  Perforated  or  Radiating  Floor)  ARE  THE  BEST . 


The  “GRATH”  New  Down=Draft  Continuous  Chamber 

Kiln 

IS  THE  GREATEST  INVENTION  IN  KILNS  EVER  MADE.  Will  burn  ANYTHING  in  the  CLAY  LINE,  uni¬ 
formly  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  without  any  LOSS,  and  FREE  from  DISCOLORATION. 

Cost  LESS  THAN  HALF  TO  OPERATE  than  Single  Down-Draft  Kilns,  and  much  less  to  build  for  a  PLANT  OF 
A  CERTAIN  CAPACITY.  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL  CAN  BE  USED. 


For  Further  Particulars  apply  to  - 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


800  Columbia  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


1  88 


STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN. 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 
the  moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter- weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 


STEDMAN  S  » 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Aurora,  Indiana. 


Bridpaking  Machinery  and 


The  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machine 


A  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine. 

Makes  good  brick  and 
lots  of  them. 

Sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Has  desirable  features 
not  found  in  any 
other  brick  machine. 


BRICK  MOULDSiWITH.PERFECTIONiBOTTOMS. 


Patented  January  28,  1902. 

These  Moulds  are  just  what  the  name  implies.  The  bottoms 
are  made  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  vents, 
and  the  quality  of  the  brick  are  greatly  improved  by  using 
them.  Try  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Ihe  best  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  there  is  in  the  market 
Moulds,  trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  a  specialty. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

Successors  to  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio  INe^XA/  London,  OHlO. 

tonathan  creager's  sons  co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cincinnati  Office,  Corner  Sixth  and  Vine  Sts. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  Agents  for  Southern  States. 
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JOHNSONBUFG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

K  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Teppa  Cotta  Clays,  ^ao^ 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P.  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


VITRIFIED  FATING  BRICK, 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


DO  YOU  BUY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


lew  toil  Uriel  &  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PlVIjffi  BRICK. 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

•  •  •  ALSO  •  •  •  • 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


OFFICE: 

204  S.,  A.  A  K.  BUILDING. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii-f  532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AV  WORKKR,  Indianapolis. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

FIVE  RAILROADS. 


£">  a  gg  ^  g  it/  This  wonderful  book  is  really 

g~\ £~g  gy  7  I  /A  1 1  A ~1T  A  r*  \j\l  4  C  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 

^  clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high- 

priced  book  of  worthless  re- 

111  . . . . .  cipes,  but  the  careful  investi¬ 

gation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great  problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and  scientific  clay- 
worker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have  the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick, 
terra  cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  realizing  that  this  is  the  best  book  ever  published  on  the  clay  industries,  undertook  to 
translate  it  into  English,  and  after  two  years’  continuous  work  has  practically  completed  the  task.  The  Society  aims  for 
no  financial  gain;  its  object  is  to  assist  in  perfecting  all  American  clay  products  until  they  are  the  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  in  the  world.  All  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  their  product  should  avail  themselves  of  this  great  help. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to  be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol. 
I,  of  510  pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The  price  is  ($15.00)  fifteen  dollars  for  the  two 
volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 


COMMITTEE: 

Edward  C.  Stover,  Chairman.  H.  A.  Wheeler. 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary.  Stanley  GL  Burt,  Treasurer. 
A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY, 

Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


mt  Terre  Haute  BrlcK  ail  Pipe  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

—  ■  T 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 


C.  Ridgely,  C.V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Etjdaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PAVING  BRICK 


AND 

BLOCKS. 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Building 
Sewer  and 

Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 


G£>  ~/l  t/'—WO  ^2  -/C/c 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Southern  Agents:  Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
403  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  STANDARD 
DRY  KILN  CO., 


The  largest  brickmaking  concerns  in  the 
country  use  our  Drier.  Read  their  letters  of 
endorsement  in  our  Catalogue  “R.”  Sent  free 
on  request. 


JUDGE  IT  BY  RESULTS! 

We  make  the  strongest  claims  of  merit  for  our  drying  system — and 
prove  them. 

If  we  can  afford  to  make  such  claims  and  to  back  them  with  a  guar¬ 
antee,  you  certainly  can  afford  to  install  the  Standard  system  ON  TRIAL. 
That  is  all  we  ask. 

Judged  by  results,  The  Standard  is  the  most  commonsense  and  profit¬ 
able  Drier  in  use.  Results  show  that  it  will  dry  every  variety  of  clay.  Re¬ 
sults  show  that  it  will  dry  more  brick  in  first  class  condition  and  at  less  cost  to  operate 
than  any  other  Drier. 

These  are  not  theories— they  are  facts.  You  take  no  risk  in  proving  them  to  your 
own  satisfaction.  Investigate  first — learn  more  about 

THE  STANDARD  DRIER. 


The  Official,  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXXIX. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  FEBRUARY,  1903. 


No.  2. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT. 


Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Held  at  Boston,  Mass., 
February  2  to  14,  1903. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  INVASION  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A  will 
long  be  a  very  pleasant  memory  to  all  who  participated. 
Boston  and  Bostonians  outdid  themselves  in  entertaining 
and  caring  for  their  visitors.  Especial  thanks  are  due  the 
“weather  man”  for  providing  mild  temperature  throughout  the 
week,  and  sunny  skies  most  of  the  time. 

It  may  be  that  ordinarily  February  is 
an  uncomfortable  season  in  Boston— we 
have  been  told  so — but  our  convention 
experience  belies  the  statement.  If  the 
weather  furnished  us  convention  week 
is  a  fair  sample,  Boston  is  an  attractive 
ive  winter  resort.  If  it  was  a  special  con¬ 
signment  for  the  benefit  of  the  N.  B.  M. 

A.,  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge  deserves  high  praise. 

Every  feature  of  the  programme  was 
carried  out  satisfactorily  to  every  one, 
without  a  single  uncomfortable  occur¬ 
rence,  and  many  things  not  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  transpired  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  those  in  attendance.  The 
attendance,  while  not  so  large  as  at 
Cleveland,  was  fully  up  to  expectations, 
nearly  reaching  the  400  mark.  Included 
in  this  number  were  close  to  100  ladies, 
to  whom  the  week  in  Boston  was  liter¬ 
ally  a  round  of  pleasure. 

The  number  button  scheme  inaugurated  at  Cleveland  was 
repeated.  Each  delegate  as  he  registered  was  presented  with 
an  envelope  containing  cards  of  invitation  to  the  banquet, 
theater  party,  etc.,  etc.,  a  pretty  souvenir  badge  and  a  number 
button  on  which  was  pictured  a  bean  pot,  bearing  in  bold  fig¬ 


ures  his  particular  number.  Registration  began  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  “N.  B.  M.  A.  Numerical 
Roster  was  printed  and  distributed  Wednesday  morning.  It 
included  103  names.  Each  succeeding  day  a  new  edition  was 
published,  giving  the  names  and  numbers  of  those  who  regis¬ 
tered  up  until  midnight  of  the  previous  day. 

The  event  of  the  week  was  the  trip  to  the  Fiske  Brick  Plant, 
at  Dover,  N.  H.  A  special  train  of  six  coaches  and  a  luncheon 
car  was  provided  by  the  Fiskes  personally,  they  themselves 
bearing  the  entire  expense.  The  train  left  the  station  at  the 
appointed  minute  and  made  the  run  with  but  a  single  stop. 
There  was  no  delay  nor  hitch  of  any  sort  to  mar  in  the  least  the 
pleasure  of  any  one  of  the  nearly  300  excursionists  (we  do  not 
now  recall  the  exact  number,  but  it  was  close  to  the  figures 
named),  all  of  whom  were  landed  safely  back  at  the  Boston 
station  at  6:30  p.  m.,  having  covered  140  miles  and  spent  two 
hours  or  more  at  the  brick  plant  during  the  afternoon. 

The  convention  hall  and  exhibition  room  proved  ideal  meet¬ 
ing  places.  The  first  session  was  held  in  the  main  hall,  where 
a  seating  capacity  for  300  had  been  provided  between  the  stage 
and  the  rear  portion  of  the  hall,  where  the  machinery  exhibit 

was  installed.  Subsequent  sessions 
were  held  in  a  smaller  but  very  comfort¬ 
able  room  adjoining  the  main  hall  and 
the  latter  given  up  wholly  to  exhibition 
winter  resort.  If  it  were  a  special  con- 
ment  and  the  local  committee  was 
complimented  on  all  hands  for  the 
excellent  facilities  afforded  for  every 
feature  of  convention  work. 

“Standing  room  only”  was  the  order 
when  President  Fiske  opened  the  first 
session.  A  large  number  of  ladies 
graced  the  occasion  by  their  presence. 
The  hall  was  prettily  decorated  with 
laurel  draping  and  the  stage  presented 
an  attractive  woodland  scene.  All  in 
all,  the  picture  was  both  pleasing  and 
inspiring. 

1903. 

President  George  M.  Fiske:  The  con¬ 
vention  will  come  to  order.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of 
this  Association  to  open  the  sessions  by  invoking  the  Divine 
blessings  upon  our  deliberations.  We  will  be  led  in  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  D.  W.  Waldron,  for  twenty-five  years  chaplain  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives. 
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The  Opening  Prayer. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Waldron:  Let  us  unite  in  prayer.  Our  Father 
in  Heaven,  as  we  again  take  Thv  sacred  Name  upon  our  lips, 
we  would  hallow  it  in  our  love.  Praise  and  thanksgiving  be 
from  us  to  Thee;  grace,  mercy  and  peace  from  Thee  unto  our 
waiting  hearts.  In  the  multitude  of  the  drops  of  rain  that  have 
fallen  to-day  upon  the  earth,  we  read  the  multitude  of  thy 
blessings.  Oh  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  having  safely  guided 
those  here  assembled,  and  for  permitting  us  to  gather  here  in 
this  happy  hour.  We  beseech  Thee  to  be  with  Thy  servant 
who  presides  over  this  body.  Bless  him  who  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  all  others 
who  shall  take  part  in  the  sessions  of  the  day.  May  it  please 
Thee  to  guide  these  men  in  all  their  deliberations,  and  inspire 
them  with  a  desire  not  alone  to  promote  the  material  welfare 
of  themselves  and  their  fellow  men  in  the  different  States  and 
communities  from  which  they  come,  but  give  them  wisdom  and 
strength  of  mind  and  heart  for  the  uplifting  of  all  mankind. 
We  pray  Thee,  dear  Lord,  that  when  their  labors  here  are 
ended  that  they  may  return  safely  to  their  homes;  if  it  be  to 
homes  of  sorrow,  or  where  there  are  sick  ones,  or  where  there 
is  a  vacant  chair,  may  they  have  ample  faith  and  love  in  Thy 
goodness  to  submit  resignedly  to  Thy  wisdom,  and  when  our 
work  on  earth  is  done  wilt  Thou  receive  us  to  the  side  of  Him 
whose  maker  and  builder  is  God,  there  to  understand  some  of 
the  mysteries  that  seem  so  dark  to  us  here;  there  to  be  in  Thy 


You  are  welcome  indeed  to  the  gilded  dome  yonder  and  the 
halls  beneath  it,  where  our  Legislature  is  now  in  session,  add¬ 
ing  laws  to  the  already  too  voluminous  books  of  our  statutes. 
You  are  welcome  to  Bunker  Hill  and  Faneuil  Hall,  which 
though  located  here  in  Boston,  belong  to  the  United  States. 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen,  specially  welcome,  to  our  climate, 
and  if  you  like  it,  I  hope  you  will  take  it  home  with  you. 
(Laughter.)  I  know  very  well  what  it  is  to  sit  and  listen  to 
addresses  of  welcome.  Every  year  I  go  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  every  year  we 
listen  to  long  speeches,  when  we  want  to  get  a  lot  of  business 
out  of  the  way,  and  I  suppose  you  are  wishing  I  would  finish  so 
you  might  get  down  to  business.  I  wish  to  express  to  you  in 
behalf  of  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  who  sends  his  regrets 
by  me  and  bids  me  express  the  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  your  stay  may  be  pleasant, 
your  deliberations  harmonious  and  profitable,  and  that  you 
may  all  have  a  safe  return  to  your  homes  wherever  distributed 
over  this  broad  land — a  land  not  too  broad,  however,  thank 
God,  to  be  governed  by  one  flag.  (Loud  applause.) 

President  Fiske:  I  will  ask  the  Honorable  J.  C.  Adams,  of 
Indianapolis,  ex-speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Indiana,  to  say  a  word  in  response  to  Mr.  Olin.  (Applause.) 

J.  C.  Adams’  Response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  our  secretary 
requested  me  to  take  a  seat  in  the  front  of  the  hall,  an  intirna- 
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blessed  presence,  to  join  in  the  worship  given  to  Him  who 
loved  us  so  that  He  gave  Himself  for  us.  Hear  us  in  our  prayer 
and  answer,  for  mercy  sake,  Amen. 

President  Fiske:  Reserving  my  own  welcome  until  a  little 
later,  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Governor  is  unable  to  be  with  us, 
owing  to  pressing  official  duties,  but  we  have  with  us  the  Hon¬ 
orable  W.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State,  who  will  speak  for 
the  Governor.  (Applause.) 

Address  of  Welcome. 

\ 

Honorable  W.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — In  looking  up  my  dictionary  this 
morning,  I  find  that  Brick  is  a  jolly  fellow,  a  clever  man.  Now 
I  judge  from  the  appearance  of  this  convention  hall  that  you 
have  filled  it  pretty  well  with  your  own  product,  and  therefore 
it  is  with  all  sincerity  that  I  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  We  welcome 
you  all,  welcome  to  the  old,  welcome  to  the  young,  welcome  to 
the  married,  welcome  to  the  single,  upon  the  promise  that  you 
will  agree  to  reform  at  the  first  opportunity,  for  we  have  here 
in  Massachusetts  something  like  70,000  more  women  than  men. 
(Laughter.)  I  want  you  to  take  notice,  we  do  not  say  they  are 
superfluous  women,  for  we  cannot  have  too  many  of  them. 


tion  came  over  me  that  I  was  up  against  the  real  thing.  How¬ 
ever,  helpless  as  I  am,  I  am  overcome  with  a  feeling  similar  to 
the  old  colored  man  in  Tennessee,  who  lost  his  wife.  His  min¬ 
ister  called  to  offer  his  sympathy  and  consolation  in  his  be¬ 
reavement,  and  when  leaving  asked  Simon  how  he  felt  in  his 
great  affliction.  Simon  answered  by  saying  that  when  he  lost 
his  wife  he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  “all-wise  and 
unscrupulous  Providence.”  And  so  I  placed  myself  at  this  time 
in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  secretary. 

The  cordial  greeting  expressed  by  the  secretary  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  certainly  did  not  fall  on  dull  or  unappreciative 
minds,  for  many  in  this  assembly  first  saw  the  light  under  a 
New  England  sky,  and  many  others  are  here  who  can  trace 
their  lineage  to  a  New  England  ancestry. 

I  am  doubtful  about  the  propriety  of  accepting  an  invitation 
given  us  to  visit  the  State  House  and  the  General  Assembly, 
while  in  session.  In  that  connection  I  recall  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  a  Western  State,  in  which  a  gentleman  from  one 
of  the  out  counties  had  been  elected  to  sit  in  the  lower  House 
of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  fully  imbued  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  position,  and  acted  as  if  the  responsibility  of 
the  entire  State  rested  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  very  sus¬ 
picious,  and  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
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was  something  wrong  in  the  Senate.  In  fact,  that  some  of  the 
members  of  that  body  were  not  strictly  honest.  A  few  nights 
after  he  and  his  wife  had  become  settled  in  their  new  boarding 
house  he  was  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  his  wife  nudging 
him  in  the  side,  saying,  “John!  John!  There  are  thieves  in  the 
house;  I  hear  them!”  He  turned  over  in  bed  and  said:  “Oh, 
fudge,  Maria,  such  a  thing  cannot  be.  There  are  no  thieves  in 
the  house.”  She  again  insisted  that  there  were  thieves  in  the 
house.  He  finally  said:  “It  cannot  be;  there  may  be  one  or 
two  in  the  Senate,  but  none  in  the  House.”  (Laughter.) 

I  well  remember  when  a  boy  to  have  listened  to  a  speech 
delivered  during  the  Rebellion  by  a  brilliant  public  character; 
a  man  who  was  highly  honored  during  his  life  by  the  people  of 
his  State.  He  closed  his  earthly  career  as  vice  president  of 
the  nation.  The  text  of  his  address  was  the  formation  of  a 
Northwestern  confederacy.  The  burden  of  his  song  was  to 
leave  the  New  England  States  out  in  the  cold,  and  thus  elimi¬ 
nate  tne  pestiferous,  penny-wise  and  small-souled  Yankee.  But 
the  sentiments  of  that  speech  met  with  a  chilly  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  sturdy  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Indiana,  for 
too  many  of  the  people  of  that  section  had  New  England  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  the  love  of  that  spot  called  home,  coupled 
with  the  tender  associations  and  loving  influences  imparted 
around  the  fireside  of  their  childhood  homes,  causing  the  sen¬ 
timent  to  crystallize  into  a  vigorous  protest  which  caused  the 
gentleman’s  speech  on  those  lines  to  be  his  last. 


what  have  their  Boston,  Springfield,  Cambridge  or  Plymouth, 
while  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  can  be  found  in 
every  State. 

1  own  a  farm  near  Indianapolis  on  which  there  is  an  eleva¬ 
tion  called  Bunker  Hill.  It  is  evidently  more  of  a  “hill’  than 
your  historic  Bunker  Hill.  While  I  am  proud  of  the  name  1 
blush  to  recall  the  associations  of  my  Bunker  Hill.  During  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  life  of  the  nation  hung 
by  a  slender  thread,  an  organization  called  “the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle”  used  this  spot  as  a  meeting  place.  It  was  there 
where  they  met  and  drilled  and  made  arrangements  to  liberate 
the  prisoners  at  Camp  Morton  and  burn  the  city  of  Indianap¬ 
olis,  but  our  great  war  Governor,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  that  leader 
of  his  fellow  men,  who  by  his  force  and  character  made  a 
greater  impression  on  the  legislation  of  his  time  than  any  man 
who  lived  at  that  critical  period,  got  wind  of  the  action  of  this 
treasonable  party,  and  one  dark  night  sent  out  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  and  brought  the  would-be  traitors  into  camp  and 
taught  them  a  lesson  which  they  and  their  descendants  will 
never  forget. 

The  name  I  bear  is  a  familiar  one  in  eastern  Massachusetts, 
as  it  has  been  for  over  100  years  closely  interwoven  with  the 
early  history  of  this  Commonwealth,  during  that  trying  period, 
in  the  great  struggle  for  human  right,  when  she  took  the  initial 
steps  which  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain.  Samuel  and 
John  Adams  and  Otis  Warren  and  their  colleagues  have  always 
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Exist  without  New  England?  As  well  could  a  child  live  and 
thrive  without  its  mother.  Our  relations  are  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven,  the  mutual  interest  so  dependent  on  the  well-being  of 
each  that  that  great  leader  of  his  party  could  truly  say,  which 
he  doubtless  did,  that  the  suggestion  of  a  separation  was,  as 
sung  in  the  good  old  song,  “The  mistakes  of  my  life  have  been 
many.”  And  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  was  the  suggestion  of 
a  northwestern  confederacy. 

The  great  West  sends  the  wool  from  the  backs  of  her  flocks 
to  the  New  England  mills  to  be  sent  back  in  fine  cashmeres 
and  woolen  goods.  We  send  hides  from  our  cattle  to  Brockton, 
in  this  State,  to  have  them  made  into  footwear  for  our  people. 
We  also  send  our  money  to  New  England  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  loans  we  have  borrowed  with  which  to  develop  our  re¬ 
sources  and  install  and  operate  our  industries.  We  send  our 
sons  to  Yale  and  Harvard  and  our  daughters  to  Smith  and 
Wellesley  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  equipped  to  con¬ 
front  the  stern  realities  of  life  and  assume  responsibilities  of 
a  high-minded,  useful  and  wholesome  citizenship. 

Whenever  a  son  of  New  England  settles  in  a  community,  his 
love  for  his  old  home  prompts  him  to  name  the  first  town 
in  the  county  after  a  well-known  spot  in  the  section  from  which 
he  came.  There  are  few  States  in  the  great  Northwest  but 


been  part  and  parcel  of  the  ingrained  and  accepted  fibre  of  all 
that  is  best  in  Massachusetts’  crown  of  greatness. 

For  centuries  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  children 
of  Ancient  Greece  were  required  to  learn  by  heart  and  repeat 
on  fete  days  and  festival  occasions  the  names  of  the  Grecian 
heroes  who  fell  defending  the  immortal  pass  at  that  battle. 

It  certainly  would  be  appropriate  and  in  line  with  every  pat¬ 
riotic  instinct  if  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth  should  be 
taught  the  names  of  those  great  sons  of  Massachusetts  who 
were  leaders  and  actors  in  the  struggle  which  wrested  the 
colonies  from  the  misrule  of  England’s  king.  However,  from 
my  point  of  view,  the  Adams  family  of  the  present  day,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  130  years  ago,  are  like  a  hill  of  potatoes  — 
the  best  part  underground. 

I  find  that  I  am  entrenching  on  the  time  of  the  convention, 
and  see  my  better  half  making  signs  to  me,  the  nature  of  which 
1  am  fully  advised.  I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  when  I  see 
those  signs  I  know  my  business,  and  therefore  close  these 
rambling  remarks.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Fiske:  The  secretary  will  announce  the  regular 
order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  enrollment  of  members,  which  has 
not  been  completed,  will  be  taken  up  again  immediately  after 
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adjournment  of  this  session  at  Parlor  6.  Those  who  have  not 
obtained  their  tickets  to  the  banquet  are  requested  to  report  at 
the  secretary’s  headquarters,  that  they  may  be  fully  decorated 
and  equipped  for  this  evening’s  function.  The  first  formal 
number  on  the  programme  is  the  president’s  annual  address. 

President  Fiske’s  Annual  Address. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention— It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  wel¬ 
come  to  the  old  historic  city  of  Boston  the  seventeenth  annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

As  President  I  feel  gratified  that  so  many  have  responded  to  the 
invitation  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  New'  England,  and  have 
journeyed  hither  even  in  defiance  of  a  New  England  winter. 

This  is  not  sarcasm,  for  while  the  air  is  balmy  and  springlike 
to-day,  I  can  assure  you  that  within  twenty-four  hours  there  may 
come  roaring  down  from  the  New  Hampshire  hills  a  New  England 
snow  blizzard,  which  will  chill  you  to  the  marrow.  But  if  it  comes 
we  will  say  with  our  poet,  Whittier: 

“What  matter  how  the  night  behaves? 

What  matter  how  the  north  wind  raves? 

Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Can  quench  our  hearth  fire’s  ruddy  glow.” 

Boston  is  sometimes  called  the  “Hub,”  not,  certainly,  on  account 
of  its  central  position  geographically,  but  possibly,  if  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  assumption,  because  there  has  radiated  from  it  much 
of  the  enterprise,  intelligence,  patriotism,  love  of  truth  and  loyalty 
to  liberty  and  humanity  which  has  made  this  great  country  what  it 
is  to-day.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  are  found  in 
goodly  numbers  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  wherever  found 
have  carried  with  them  the  true  New  England  spirit,  bringing  it  ef- 
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fectively  to  bear  upon  the  public  life  into  which  they  have  entered. 
Among  the  members  of  this  Association  who  have  traveled  far  to 
attend  this  Convention  there  are  quite  a  number  who  claim  birth 
and  training  in  New  England.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
they  are  among  the  leaders  of  this  important  industry.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  brickmaking  in  this  country,  but  there 
appears  to  be  good  ground  for  the  claim  that  the  first  brick  were 
produced  in  Connecticut. 

But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  brickmaking  was 
one  of  the  earliest  industries  of  New  England,  and  that  here  to¬ 
day  there  are  probably  more  brickyards  in  proportion  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Moreover,  there  is  this 
interesting  fact,  that  here  can  be  found  brickyards  where  the 
methods  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  are  still  in  vogue. 
Travel  about  New  England  in  summer  time  and  you  will  not  travel 
far  before  you  find  the  farmer  brickmaker.  He  has  leveled  off  a 
half  acre  of  land;  has  made  a  wooden  pug  mill,  attached  to  it  the 
old  family  horse,  and  with  his  sons  and  a  hired  man  or  two  is  mak¬ 
ing  800,000  or  a  million  brick  in  a  season,  and  they  are  brick  worthy 
the  name— hand  molded,  burned  to  a  spirited  ring  and  of  a  rich  red 
color  especially  their  own.  These  brick  are  being  shipped  to-day 
from  these  small  New  England  yards  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Pittsburg  and  even  to  Chicago. 

But  what  a  gulf  lies  between  these  primitive  methods  and  the 
great  brickmaking  establishments  found  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  life  the  great  “hydraulic”  plants,  the  Purington  Paving  Brick 
Works,  the  great  plant  of  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  Company  and  numer¬ 


ous  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  where  men  who  are  “captains 
of  industry”  are  devoting  their  lives  to  this  business. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  “What  practical  good  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  this  Association  in  the  seventeen  years  of  its  his¬ 
tory?”  I  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  this  question  would  show 
a  very  substantial  practical  good  to  specific  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and,  moreover,  that  it  can  be  said  in  general  terms  that  the 
effect  of  this  Association  and  its  work  has  been  to  greatly  broad¬ 
en,  improve  and  elevate  the  whole  industry  until  it  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  land.  Conducted  upon  broad  busi¬ 
ness  lines,  commanding  the  highest  business  talent,  and  making  use 
of  immense  capital. 

The  annual  value  of  the  products  of  clay  in  the  United  States 
has  now  reached  the  substantial  figure  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  nearly  half  of  which  is  structural  clay  products 
and  paving  brick.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  very  bright. 

r  had  intended  to  take  quite  an  extended  trip  among  the  craft 
during  my  term  of  office,  but  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  so. 
From  correspondence,  however,  with  various  parts  of  the  country 
i  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  the  year  1902  has  been  a  very 
prosperous  one.  The  demand  for  brick  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
plants  to  supply.  Prices  have  consequently  advanced,  and  profits 
have  been  larger.  This  period  of  prosperity,  however,  will  doubt¬ 
less  have  its  limits,  and  the  wise  brickmaker  will  not  rush  blindly 
on  to  increase  his  output  and  to  advance  prices  too  rapidly,  but 
rather  will  carefully  study  the  situation,  and  his  surplus  earnings 
will  go  first  to  pay  oft  his  debts,  if  he  has  any,  or  to  accumulate  a 
reserve  for  future  use. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  notable  one  also  in  other  respects.  As 
a  matter  of  special  interest  I  might  mention  the  fact  of  the  export¬ 
ing  of  clay  products  from  the  United  States  to  England.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  we  would  hardly  have  admitted  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing,  as  England  has  always  been  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  clayworking  countries  of  the  world,  but  a  large  shipment 
of  clay  conduits  has  been  made  from  New  Jersey  to  London. 

The  most  important  industrial  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
coal  miners’  strike — a  contest  in  which  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  large  users  of  coal,  are  vitally  interested.  This  is  probably 
the  greatest  contest  between  capital  and  labor  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  It  has  brought  to  the  front  certain  industrial  conditions 
existing  here  which  are,  in  a  measure,  different  from  those  of  any 
other  country.  The  clayworking  industry  is  vitally  interested  in 
this  great  question.  The  strike  of  three  years  ago  in  the  building 
trades  of  Chicago  was  a  most  staggering  blow  to  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  of  that  market,  and  a  similar  strike  in  New  York  or  Bos¬ 
ton  would  bring  dire  misfortune  to  the  industry  of  those  sections. 
The  special  issue  in  the  coal  strike,  and,  indeed,  the  principle  issue 
between  capital  and  labor  to-day  is  that  of  the  recognition  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  by  organized  capital.  Capital  is  inclined  to  be  ex¬ 
clusive,  aristocratic,  self-sufficient,  arbitrary,  assuming  the  position 
of  the  master  with  labor  as  the  servant.  But  is  it  not  clear  to  every 
student  of  this  question  that  there  will  never  be  peace  between 
these  two  great  and  powerful  agencies  until  they  shall  stand  upon 
an  equal  footing  of  straightforward,  manly,  business  negotiation? 

Is  it  not  clear  that  in  the  near  future  organized  labor  is  to  wield 
a  power  as  great,  if,  indeed,  not  greater,  than  that  of  capital? 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  we  consider  the  training  which 
American  labor  has  received?  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  free  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  masses.  Who  are  the  masses?  The  laboring  people. 
The  American  laboring  man  of  to-day  is  the  product  of  our  public 
schools.  He  is  a  very  different  being  from  the  laboring  man  of  the 
old  world,  who  has  been  purposely  kept  in  ignorance  that  he  may 
remain  a  tool.  He  is  an  intelligent  power.  A  power  which  is  to 
be  felt  in  the  future  as  never  in  the  past. 

What  is  capital  that  it  should  refuse  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  labor?  Capital  is  produced  by  labor  and  is  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it  for  its  value. 

But  it  is  said  that  labor  organizations  are  so  irresponsible,  so 
unreasonably  exacting,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  deal  with  them. 
There  is,  indeed,  much  truth  in  this,  but  is  it  not  because  there 
has  been  such  a  feeling  of  inherent  enmity  between  the  two  great 
forces? 

For  one,  I  fully  believe  that  when  friendly  relations  have  once 
been  established  between  these  great  powers,  labor  will  prove  itself 
as  unselfish  and  as  patriotic  as  capital. 

It  is  not  labor  which  is  to-day  imposing  a  most  appalling  do¬ 
mestic  and  industrial  burden  upon  this  land.  I  have  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  this  burden  so  far  as  New  England 
alone  is  concerned.  From  various  sources  I  have  gathered  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  amount  of  coal  used  for  industrial  purposes  in  New 
England.  From  these  sources  I  estimate  an  annual  consumption 
of  10,000,000  tons.  The  price  of  coal  for  the  past  three  or  four 
months  has  averaged  fully  $3  per  ton  above  normal  prices— $30,000,000 
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per  year  tax  upon  the  industries  of  New  England— a  tax  which  kills. 

I  repeat,  this  tax  is  being  imposed  to-day  not  by  labor,  but  by 
capital. 

My  point  is  this,  that  intelligent  American  labor  has  already 
become  such  a  powei'  in  this  land  that  it  will  be  worse  than  useless 
for  capital  to  refuse  to  recognize  it.  It  may  not  be  an  agreeable 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  capital,  but  it  is  sL  condition  which 
must  be  met. 

The  industrial  prosperity  of  the  land  depends  upon  a  straight¬ 
forward  business  arrangement  between  these  two  great  powers,  but 
with  equal  rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  law.  How  and 
when  this  can  be  brought  about  is  the  great  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  this  country  to-day. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last  Convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  vote  was  passed  instructing  the  President  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  to  confer  with  Dr.  David  T.  Day,  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
bring  about  an  adequate  representation  of  the  great  clayworking 
interests  at  the  coming  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

After  a  careful  canvass  among  the  members  and  many  confer¬ 
ences  between  the  Secretary  and  others,  the  following  committee 
was  appointed:  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  chairman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Jefferson  Middleton,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  H.  de  Joannis,  Chicago,  Ill.;  George  J.  M.  Ashby,  secre¬ 
tary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  George  W.  Hartwell,  Chicago,  Ill.;  George  M. 
Fiske,  Boston,  Mass.;  Theodore  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 

This  committee  will  make  its  report  later  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  Convention. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  all  officers  of  the  Association  my  sincere 
thanks  for  their  co-operation  and  assistance  rendered  me  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  my  office.  I  congratulate  the  Association 
upon  its  growth  of  the  past  few  years  and  prophesy  for  it  in¬ 
creased  usefulness  in  the  future.  (Applause.) 

President  Fiske:  The  next  in  order  is  the  report  of  our 
treasurer,  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala. 

Secretary  Randall:  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to 
announce  that  Treasurer  Sibley  is  unable  to  be  with  us  to-day. 

I  have  a  letter  from  him  dated  the  27th,  in  which  he  says: 

Treasurer  Sibley’s  Regrets. 

Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary: 

I  know  that  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  of 
the  great  disappointment  that  is  in  store  for  me,  viz.,  the 
inability  to  to  be  present  at  the  coming  convention  at 
Boston.  The  annual  meeting  of  our  directors  is  to  be  held 
on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  convention,  and  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  here  for  that  meeting,  and  I  also  have  an  engage¬ 
ment  the  following  day  at  Birmingham  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  the  property  belonging  to  my  father’s  estate.  These 
matters,  over  which  I  have  no  control,  preclude  the  possibility 
of  my  being  in  Boston  during  the  convention  week.  It  is  the 
first  convention  that  I  have  missed  since  becoming  a  member 
at  Indianapolis,  in  1891,  and  I  have  always  regarded  convention 
week  as  a  red-letter  experience  since  I  have  been  a  brick- 
maker. 

You  will  please  extend  my  regrets  to  the  convention,  and 
also  my  personal  friends  whom  I  had  hoped  to  grasp  by  the 
hand.  I  wish  for  you  all  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  session, 
and  shall  look  forward  with  double  interest  and  expectation  to 
the  “convention  number  of  The  Clay-Worker.” 

I  hand  you  herewith  report,  which  you  will  please  present 
to  the  convention  for  me.  With  kindest  regard, 

Yours  sincerely, 

JNO.  W.  SIBLEY. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Jan.  27,  1903. 

TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


To  the  O'fficers  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association:  ,  *  j 

Gentlemen — I  hand  you  herewith  a  statement  of  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  for  the  year  just  ended.  ’ 

The  tidal  wave  of  prosperity  that  swept  over  our  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  affected  the  brickmakers,  along  with  others,  and 
our  Association’s  coffers  are  almost  full  to  overflowing. 

The  joke-producing  surplus  of  a  few  years  ago  has  assumed 
such  proportions  as  to  render  effete  the  reputation  of  your  treas¬ 
urer  as  a  financial  humorist.  Indeed,  he  is  afraid  to  so  trespass 
against  the  laws  of  logic  in  the  atmosphere  so  redolent  with  cul¬ 
ture  and  intellectual  supremacy  in  which  the  Convention  is  now 
assembled. 

And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  violate  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  Association  that  “no  financial  report  must  be  submitted  with¬ 
out  fun,”  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  go  armed  for  big  game  in 


New  England,  like  our  genial  Secretary,  for  I  fear  it  would  be  too 
dear  (deer)  an  experience  to  “buck  the  tiger”  in  Boston. 

But,  returning  to  serious  matters,  I  suggest  that  out  of  our 
ample  surplus  we  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  Professor 
Wheeler’s  committee  to  install  an  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair  commensurate  with  the  dignity  and  exalted  standing  of  our 
Association.  I  know  that  you  will  rejoice  with  me  that  the  past 
year  broke  the  record  by  adding  to  our  surplus  the  sum  of  $571.75, 
making  the  handsome  total  now  in  the  treasury  of  $1,389.38. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  W.  SIBLEY,  Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBPRSEMENTS. 

Account  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 


Manufacturers’  Association. 

—Receipts.— 

Balance  in  treasury— account  1901 . $  817.63 

Membership  fees— 144  at  $5— account  1902 . $720.00 

Membership  fees— 323  at  $3— account  1902 .  969.00 

- r —  1,689.00 

Total  .  $2,506.63 

— Disbursements. — 

Paid  for  programme,  mailing,  per  voucher .  56.00 

Paid  for  railroad  representative,  per  voucher .  25.50 

Paid  for  700  Convention  Reports,  per  voucher .  142.00 

Paid  for  2,500  paving  circulars,  per  voucher .  27.50 

Paid  for  certificates  of  membership,  per  voucher .  11.75 

*  Paid  for  scholarship  Ohio  State  University .  250.00 


Paid  for  Secretary’s  traveling  expenses,  per  voucher..  250.00 


W  G.  TITCOMB,  Boston,  Mass. 


Paid  for  Assistant  Secretary,  per  voucher .  100.00 

Paid  for  postage,  expressage,  etc.,  per  voucher .  75.00 

Paid  for  stationery,  per  voucher .  68.00 

Paid  for  typewriter,  per  voucher .  105.00 

Paid  for  banker’s  case,  per  voucher .  6.50 


Total  expenditures  .  1,117.25 

Balance  in  treasury— account  of  1902  .  1,389.38 


Total  .  $2,506.63 


President  Fiske:  You  have  heard  the  treasurer’s  report. 
What  action  will  you  take? 

F.  H.  Eggers,  Cleveland,  O.:  I  move  the  report  be  accepted 
and  placed  on  file. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Fiske:  This  brings  us  to  election  of  officers.  Nom¬ 
inations  for  president  are  now  in  order. 

Election  of  Officers. 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. :  Some  years  ago  this  Associa¬ 
tion  adopted  a  resolution  providing  that  no  member  of  this 
Association  could  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  president  until  he 
had  attended  at  least  two  annual  conventions.  I  have  always 
thought  it  was  extremely  fortunate  for  Brother  Eudaly  and 
myself  that  it  was  not  incorporated  in  the  constitution  when 
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the  Association  was  organized.  This  resolution  was  not  so 
much  to  prevent  members  of  this  Association  from  becoming 
president,  but  more  as  a  reward  of  merit  for  those  who  had 
attended  the  conventions  regularly  and  taken  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  There  is  one  member  of  this  Association  who, 
from  his  first  appearance,  has  never  missed  a  convention.  His 
words,  while  not  numerous  in  the  reports  of  the  conventions, 
have  always  been  words  of  wisdom,  words  of  conservatism, 
and  we  have  all  learned  as  we  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  him,  to  appreciate  his  worth,  and  to  love  him,  and  it  is  to 
name  this  man  that  I  have  taken  my  position  on  the  floor.  It 
is  my  pleasure,  and  I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege,  to  place  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  for  the  office  of  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  name  of  R.  G.  Eisenhart,  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y. :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
second  the  nomination  of  my  friend  and  neighbor  and  most 
zealous  competitor,  Mr.  R.  G.  Eisenhart. 

D.  V.  Purington:  If  there  are  no  other  nominations,  I  move 
that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the  secretary  be  instruct¬ 
ed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  R.  G.  Eisenhart. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  C.  W.  Hoff,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall  cast  the  ballot  and  President  Fiske 
announced  Mr.  Eisenhart  elected. 


O.  T.  DENNISON,  Mason  City,  la. 


President  Fiske:  Nomination  are  now  in  order  for  first 
vice  president. 

C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  N.  J.:  I  take  pleasure  in  nomi¬ 
nating  for  the  office  of  first  vice  president  of  this  Association, 
Mr.  John  Parry,  of  Boston,  and  in  making  the  nomination  I 
move  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  secretary  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  Parry. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Spiers,  of  Boston, 
and  carried,  and  Secretary  Randall  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr. 
Parry. 

President  Fiske:  I  declare  Mr.  John  Parry  duly  elected 
first  vice  president.  Nominations  for  second  vice  president  are 
now  in  order. 

J.  L.  Higley,  Canton,  O.:  I  nominate  Mr.  W.  S.  Purington, 
of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  for  second  vice  president  of  this  Association, 
and  I  move  that  the  rule  be  suspended  and  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  Mr.  W.  S. 
Purington.  You  will  observe,  gentlemen,  that  I  accent  the 
initials  “W.  S.”  Though  a  younger  brother  of  D.  V.  Purington, 
whose  voice  we  have  already  heard  this  afternoon,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  successful  men  in  the  paving  brick 
business.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  brother  of  D.  Y.  Purington 
ought  not  to  hurt  him  here,  for  really  he  isn’t  to  blame  for  that. 
(Laughter.) 


Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Swett,  of  Blue  Island,  Ill.,  and 
carried.  The  secretary  cast  the  ballot  and  the  president  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Purington  duly  elected. 

J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  There  is  no  portion  of  out- 
great  country  that  has  forged  ahead  in  the  industrial  interests 
of  our  land  more  than  the  great  Northwest,  and  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  our  Association  recognize  this  territory.  I  place  in 
nomination  for  third  vice  president  the  name  of  a  man  who 
lives  in  the  Northwest,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Mr.  George  H.  Sliel- 
lenberger. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Dennison,  Mason  City,  la.:  I  move  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unani¬ 
mous  ballot  of  the  convention  for  Mr.  Shellenberger  for  third 
vice  president. 

Motion  seconded  by  several  and  carried,  and  Secretary  Ran¬ 
dall  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Shellenberger  for  third  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

President  Fiske:  I  declare  Mr.  George  H.  Shellenberger 
duly  elected.  Nominations  for  secretary  are  now  in  order. 

B.  J.  Dunn,  Bangor,  Me.:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — In 
the  early  days  of  our  civilization  it  was  the  custom,  when  a 
faithful  servant  had  performed  his  duty  and  had  landed  the 
burdens  of  his  master  at  its  goal  and  he  was  incapacitated 
from  further  labor  in  his  master’s  behalf,  to  lead  him  to  the 
shambles  and  strike  him  in  the  head,  thus  ending  his  further 
mission.  (Laughter.)  Fortunately  this  is  not  the  practice  of 
our  modern  civilization.  Dating  from  Christianity,  the  faithful 
servant  has  a  better  show.  We  find  in  the  Holy  Writ,  upon 
which  our  Christianity  as  well  as  our  civilization  is  founded, 
that  faithfulness  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise — one  of  the 
nobest  attributes.  We  honor  the  faithful  servant.  We  reward 
him,  if  we  may.  We  revere  his  memory,  as  we  should.  Now, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  keep  from  you  the  name  of  the  candidate 
I  propose  to  name  here,  but  I  must  state  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  should  be  cleared  up  in  regard  to  him  before  I 
spring  his  name.  He  is  a  man  who  bears  a  magic  name,  a 
name  to  conjure  with.  I  will  not  go  further.  His  name  (Theo¬ 
dore)  is  connected  with  deeds  of  the  hunt  and  the  chase.  It 
has  been  rumored  that  he  went  into  the  wilds  of  Maine  and 
from  behind  a  little  red  school  house  he  shot  a  moose  of  the 
forest  with  a  pebble.  (Laughter.)  This  is  wrong,  and  I  want 
to  correct  it.  This  man  went  into  Maine,  of  course,  and  he 
went  into  the  depth  of  the  forest.  You  have  known  him  a  long 
time,  and  I  have  known  him,  but  he  is  no  hunter.  He  went 
into  the  forest  to  see  what  was  there  and  everything  came 
his  way,  as  it  usually  does,  and  he  brought  back  with  him  the 
antler  from  a  moose.  I  propose  the  name  of  Theodore  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  of  Indianapolis,  for  secretary.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  F.  H.  Eggers:  I  move  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  and 
that  the  president  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  this  con¬ 
vention  for  Mr.  Randall  for  secretary. 

Seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

President  Fiske:  The  ballot  has  been  cast,  and  I  declare  Mr. 
T.  A.  Randall  again  elected  secretary.  We  now  come  to  nom¬ 
inations  for  treasurer. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  O.:  1  had  it  in  mind  to  nominate 

a  certain  gentleman,  and,  as  the  custom  is,  to  make  a  nominat¬ 
ing  address;  to  make  preparations  to  be  able  to  say  something 
neat  and  splendid  of  the  candidate  presented.  I  had  it  all 
fixed,  and  thought  I  had  a  good  address,  and  I  still  think  it 
very  fine  indeed.  It  so  happened,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  part,  to  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  my  Maine  brother. 
Of  course  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  shooting  o! 
pebbles,  etc.  I  suppose  I  could  have  worked  up  to  it  (laughter) 
had  I  known  more  about  it.  So  far  as  bringing  things  home 
with  you  is  concerned,  I  do  believe  John  Sibley  beats  them  all. 
I  believe  he  is  carrying  a  surplus  of  that  which  we  all  love 
better  than  the  welfare  of  man.  I  want  to  nominate  John  W 
Sibley,  of  Coaldale,  Ala.,  for  treasurer.  He  is  a  man  whom  we 
all  love  at  all  times.  We  have  always  found  him  even  of  tern- 


perament,  pleasant  of  speech,  kind  in  action,  a  man  we  can  all 
turn  to,  and  one  we  all  like  to  stand  close  to.  I  nominate  John 
W.  Sibley. 

Secretary  Randall:  Just  a  word  before  this  nomination  is 
seconded.  I  have  a  letter  bearing  on  this  subject  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  heard.  It  comes  from  a  member,  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Sibley’s,  who  is  unable  to  be  present,  Mr.  J.  R.  Copeland. 

Mr.  Copeland's  Letter. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Yours  of  26th  inst.  reached  me  yesterday,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  indeed  to  say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  attend 
the  convention  at  Boston  next  week.  Mrs.  Copeland  and 
myself  have  looked  forward  to  a  pleasant  trip  in  meeting  you 
all  there,  and  it  is  quite  a  disappointment  at  this  late  hour  that 
we  find  we  will  be  unable  to  come,  as  I  am  very  busy  at  this 
time  arranging  the  details  and  perfecting  the  arrangements 
for  a  consolidated  company,  which  will  handle  the  sale  of  the 
product  of  fourteen  local  yards.  We  expect  to  get  matters 
arranged  early  next  week,  as  have  already  elected  a  general 
manager  and  expect  to  have  out  a  shingle  during  the  next 
week. 

Please  remember  us  to  the  convention,  with  best  wishes  for 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

Randall,  you  know  this  body  of  men  is  looked  upon  as  a  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  lot  of  business  men,  and  I  have  one  suggestion 
to  offer.  I  think  the  funds  of  our  Association  have  been  in 
splendid  hands  for  a  number  of  years,  and  you  have  from  time 
to  time  elected  a  treasurer  in  our  old  friend,  John  W.  Sibley, 
of  our  city,  who  has  always  reported  his  cash  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  his  ledger  at  each  annual  convention.  But  I  would 
like  to  impress  on  you  people  that  all  the  time  he  was  doing 
this  he  was  a  citizen  of  Birmingham;  and  it  is  a  fact,  as  you  all 
know,  that  he  has  left  us  and  has  cast  his  lot  with  a  little  one- 
horse  town  on  the  banks  of  a  muddy  stream  in  Tennessee. 
And,  in  our  judgment,  a  man  who  would  make  such  a  move  as 
this  will  bear  to  be  watched;  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
post  the  Association  as  to  the  facts  for  fear  he  might  be  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

No  doubt  that  if  our  worthy  secretary  were  to  make  such  a 
move  as  this  he,  too,  would  lose  his  prestige  and  be  numbered 
with  the  “has  beens  ”  Yours  truly, 

J.  P.  COPELAND. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  January  30. 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  letter,  and  Secretary  Randall  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Sibley  for  treasurer. 

President  Fiske:  The  secretary  has  cast  the  ballot  and  Mr. 
John  W.  Sibley,  of  Chattanooga,  is  again  elected  Treasurer. 

W.  A.  Eudaly;  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  am 
interested  with  Mr.  Sibley  in  a  very  large  clay  company  in 
Chattanooga.  (Laughter.) 

Secretary  Randall:  We  have  another  election  that  is  some¬ 
times  forgotten,  so  I  made  a  memoranda  of  it  this  time.  It  is 
the  election  of  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Inves 
tigation.  You  will  remember  a  member  of  that  committee  is  to 
be  elected  each  year.  The  member  whose  term  expires  this 
year  is  Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb.:  I  move  that  Mr.  Ittner  be  re¬ 
elected  to  serve  an  additional  term  of  four  years,  and  that  the 
secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this  association  for  him. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  and  carried. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

President  Fiske:  Gentlemen,  you  have  elected  the  following 
officers : 

President — R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

First  Vice  President — John  Parry,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice  President— W.  S.  Purington,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Third  Vice  President — George  H.  Shellenberger,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Secretary — Theo.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Treasurer — John  W.  Sibley,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  Mr.  Charles  Bloomfield,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Adams  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Eggers  to  act  as  a  committee  to 
escort  the  newly-elected  officers  to  the  platform. 
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President  Fiske:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to 
introduce  to  you  our  new  president,  Mr.  R.  G.  Eisenhart.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
— I  assure  you  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  kind  consideration  t 
am  receiving  here  to-day  from  the  members  of  this  Association. 
While  I  feel  very  grateful  to  you  all  for  this  kindly  recognition 
I  fail  to  understand,  however,  how  it  came  about  that  I  should 
be  thus  favored.  I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  I  have  thus  far 
done  so  little  to  promote  the  interest  and  in  a  general  way  to 
work  up  the  welfare  of  this  noble  association,  and  more  than 
that,  as  you  all  know,  I  never  had  the  ability  to  come  before 
this  convention  with  anything  that  would  be  helpful,  either  to 
the  convention  or  to  the  individual  members.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  feel  unworthy  of  receiving  this  great  honor.  I 
fully  realize  the  duties  that  I  will  assume  as  your  presiding 
officer  will  bring  upon  me  a  new  work  and  I  can  only  promise 
you  that  I  will  do  the  best  that  I  can  for  you.  I  have  one  con¬ 
solation,  and  that  is  that  my  good  friend,  the  secretary,  will 
help  me  whenever  I  need  assistance,  and  if  he  will  not  I  know 
his  assistant  will.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  all  this  came  about 
unsolicited  and  entirely  unexpected,  and  because  of  this  I,  in 
a  measure,  came  here  to-day  empty-handed,  and  I  am  unpre¬ 
pared  to  favor  you  with  that  oratory  to  which  you  have  been 
accustomed  from  my  predecessors.  When  I  enter  upon  my 
duties  with  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  I  shall 


leave  nothing  undone  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  industry  which  we  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
Again  I  thank  you  for  this  honor.  (Applause.) 

President  Fiske:  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  your 
first  vice  president,  John  Parry,  of  Boston. 

Vice  President  Parry:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention — I  have  known  Mr.  Fiske  perhaps  longer  than  any 
of  you,  and  usually  when  matters  of  this  sort  are  about  to  take 
place  he  notifies  me,  but  he  failed  to  do  it  this  time.  I  must 
say,  gentlemen,  that  I  appreciate  the  high  honor  you  have  paid 
me  to-day  in  electing  me  to  this  office.  As  our  new  president 
has  said,  it  was  entirely  unexpected  to  me.  I  knew  nothing 
about  it  until  the  moment  my  name  was  presented.  I  shall  try 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  was 
born  in  the  brick  business,  and  was  never  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  and  never  want  to  be.  (Applause.)  I  have  often  thought 
bow  closely  we  are  connected  with  these  brick  we  manufac¬ 
ture.  Did  you  ever  think  of  it?  Rough,  inanimate  clods 
though  they  may  be,  yet  they  are  connected  with  us  by  ties 
more  strong  and  close  than  we  sometimes  dream  of.  Both  they 
and  we  alike  are  clay,  taken  from  our  Mother  Earth,  moulded 
and  tempered  by  the  fierce  winds  of  adversity  and  the  sun  of 
prosperity  and  made  into  temples  and  shrines  or  tombs  for  the 
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habitation  of  man.  We  into  living  temples  and  shrines,  fit 
dwelling  places  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.  Gentlemen,  I 
again  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Fiske:  I  am  advised  that  your  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent-elect,  Mr.  W.  S.  Purington,  is  on  his  way  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  but  has  been  delayed  by  a  Chicago  blizzard.  I  now  in¬ 
troduce  to  you  your  third  vice  president,  Mr.  George  H.  Shel- 
lenberger,  of  St.  Paul. 

Vice  President  Shellenberger:  Mr.  President  and  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Convention — This  seems  to  be  a  day  of  surprises. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  surprised  that  they  were  elected  to 
office.  I  confess  I  am  not  surprised.  I  think  they  picked  me 
out  on  account  of  my  size.  The  other  officers  are  all  rather 
small,  and  they  wanted  somebody  large  enough  to  strike  an 
average,  so  picked  on  me.  I  feel  that  the  locality  from  which 
I  come  has  been  honored;  that  was  the  sentiment  of  the  speech 
of  the  man  who  nominated  me.  I  think  I  have  divined  the 
object  in  placing  me  in  this  position.  I  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  to  ride  here  from  Chicago  with  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Randall,  and  during  one  of  our  talks  I  suggested  to  him  that 
in  1904  St.  Paul  would  be  very  much  delighted  to  entertain  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  He  said,  “Yes.” 
But  I  saw  by  his  look  that  he  did  not  mean  yes.  He  meant 
that  some  time  in  the  dim,  distant  future  St.  Paul  might  get 
the  convention,  and  I  suppose  in  order  to  assuage  the  grief  of 
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my  heart  at  not  being  able  to  get  the  convention  to  St.  Paul 
next  year,  he  had  me  nominated  for  third  vice  president. 
(Laughter.)  However,  I  appreciate  the  honor.  I  haven’t  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  a  brickmaker  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
attended  a  convention  at  for  the  first  time  at  Cleveland  last 
year,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  a  brick  plant  with 
machinery,  etc.,  and  I  spent  more  time  in  trying  to  buy  the 
machinery  which  I  thought  was  the  best  than  I  did  in  listening 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  However,  I  am  heartly 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  which  brings  men  together  in  an 
enterprise  of  this  sort.  It  would  be  a  dull  man  indeed  who 
would  not  learn  something  in  such  a  meeting  as  this,  so  I  came 
this  time  to  learn,  and  I  see  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  but  it 
can  be  learned  by  any  man  who  can  see  what  his  neighbor  is 

doing,  and  will  try  to  do  it  better  himself.  We  claim  to  have 
started  the  best  brick  plant  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
done  it  from  information  we  have  gathered  from  other  people. 
1  have  tried  to  practice  law  for  the  last  twenty  years',  and  have 
learned  a  good  many  things — have  learned  to  take  a  good 
many  hard  knocks.  We  have  bought  the  best  machinery  for 
our  plant,  profiting  by  the  best  information  we  could  get  from 
others.  I  live  in  Minnesota.  We  have  some  good  material 
there,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  time  you  will  hear  from  the  Min¬ 


nesota  Clay  Company.  I  feel  honored  by  being  elected  to  the 
position  because  I  am  a  new  member,  but  I  hope  in  twenty 
years  from  now,  that,  if  I  am  still  living,  I  will  meet  with  you 
in  this  Association  and  that  the  Association  will  go  on  and  on 
until  it  shall  have  no  superior,  if  indeed  there  exists  a  supe¬ 
rior  to-day  on  the  earth.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Fiske:  I  will  now  resign  the  gavel  in  favor  of 
President  Eisenhart.  It  is  the  emblem  of  authority,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  you  (turning  to  Mr.  Eisenhart)  will  use  it 
wisely  and  well. 

D.  V.  Purington:  For  a  good  many  years  it  has  hardly  been 
considered  the  proper  thing  to  go  on  with  the  regular  pro¬ 
gramme  until  the  secretary  had  been  allowed  to  deliver  a  little 
speech,  which  he  prepares  carefully  in  advance.  I  am  sure  we 
would  all  like  to  hear  from  him. 

President  Fiske:  I  beg  Secretary  Randall’s  pardon.  It  was 
not  intended  on  my  part.  I  don’t  think  I  forgot  Randall,  i 
don’t  see  how  I  could.  I  owe  him  an  apology. 

President  Eisenhart:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Fiske  to  kindly  escort 
Mr.  Randall  forward  and  introduce  him  to  the  Convention. 

President  Fiske:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure.  Gentlemen, 
allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall,  secretary- 
elect.  (Laughter). 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Now,  Mr.  Randall,  tell  us  the  truth  about  the 
deer  story. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
It  is  very  difficult  for  one  not  accumstomed  to  speak  in  public 
to  say  anything  intelligent  under  such  circumstances.  Maybe 
3rou  do  not  expect  that.  (Laughter.)  Really,  it  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  words  with  which  to  thank  you,  for,  like  the  other 
speakers,  I  have  been  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  Not  a  single 
soul  has  said  a  word  to  me  about  my  re-election.  I  will  confess 
that  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to  what  might  happen  here — I 
will  not  say  the  effete  East,  but  rather  here,  in  the  intellectual 
East.  Out  in  the  wild  and  woolly,  untrammeled  West  I  am  on 
to  my  job  and  feel  pretty  secure,  for  there  rough  workmanship 
is  expected  sometimes,  but  I  was  not  so  sure  about  it  here  in 
this  seat  of  learning.  Therefore  I  was  very  much  relieved,  in¬ 
deed,  when  I  came  into  this  splendid  hall  and  noticed  the  dense 
woods  back  of  the  stage,  for  I  saw  at  once  that  if  anything  un¬ 
pleasant  happened  I  could  quickly  take  to  the  tall  timber. 
(Laughter.)  As  I  look  into  your  faces  I  see  that  I  am  still  in 
the  house  of  my  friends,  and  I  sincerely  and  truly  thank  you. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  our  prophecy  of  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  at  Boston  fully  realized.  This  is  a  splendid  audience,  and 
while  I  miss  a  goodly  number  of  familiar  faces  that  have  been 
with  us  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  past  I  know  that  they  are 
now  with  us  in  spirit,  and  that  in  another  twelve  months, 
wherever  we  may  meet,  they  will  be  with  us  in  the  flesh, 
Providence  permitting.  As  to  that  deer  hunt,  if  Mr.  Eudaly 
or  any  other  member  wants  the  real  truth,  they  must  see  me 
in  private.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  Before  taking  up  the  regular  order  of 
business  Vice  President  Parry  desires  to  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  relative  to  the  plans  of  the  local  committee  for  our  enter¬ 
tainment.  I  know  you  will  hear  him  with  pleasure. 

Vice  President  Parry:  The  Boston  committee  has  been  at 
work  on  a  little  programme  for  various  entertainments,  invita¬ 
tions  to  which  I  trust  you  have  already  received.  The  invi¬ 
tation  cards  inside  of  the  envelopes  you  have  received  to-day 
must  be  exchanged  with  the  clerk  of  the  local  committee  for 
the  different  functions.  Te  banquet  occurs  to-night  at  6:30, 
and  those  of  you  who  have  not  already  exchanged  your  invita¬ 
tions  for  tickets  will  please  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
excursion  to  the  Fiske  brick  plant  occurs  to-morrow  afternoon. 
The  train  leaves  the  north  station  at  12:25  sharp.  While  the 
gentlemen  are  visting  the  brick  plant  there  will  be  an  informal 
reception  and  recital  given  in  Browning  Hall,  at  the  Brunswick 
Hotel,  from  3  to  5,  for  visiting  ladies,  and  I  trust  that  every 
lady  will  be  present  at  that  occasion.  On  Friday,  while  the 
morning  session  is  in  progress,  we  have  planned  a  trolley  ride 
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for  the  ladies.  The  local  committee  of  ladies  will  escort  the 
visiting  ladies  on  the  trip.  There  are  many  historic  places 
here  in  Boston,  which  have  been  referred  to  both  by  Mr. 
Adams  and  our  Secretary  of  State.  No  doubt  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Convention  will  see  these  numerous  places,  and  1  want  to 
tell  you  a  little  story  in  regard  to  this  while  I  am  on  my  feet. 
A  few  years  ago  the  National  Builders’  Association  held  their 
convention  in  Boston,  and  1  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
committee  which  entertained  delegates  from  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  country.  Among  other  places  we  visited  was 
Bunker  Hill,  and  there  was  one  German  who  was  very  anxious 
to  go  to  the  top  of  the  monument.  So  he  went  to  the  top,  and 
after  he  had  descended  he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said:  “Mr.  Parry,  who  was  this  Bunker  Hill?”  (Laughter.) 
After  I  told  him  he  said:  "Oh,  my  Gott,  Parry,  don’t  never 
speak  of  it  again.”  But  it  was  so  good  I  had  to  tell  it  to  one 
of  the  men  of  the  party,  and  he  repeated  it  that  night  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  the  German  had  to  pay  the  bill.  (Laughter.) 
On  Friday  we  have  planned  a  theater  party,  and  your  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  theater  party  must  be  exchanged  for  the  tickets. 
That  will  conclude  the  entertainment  so  far  as  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  is  concerned.  I  trust  you  will  have  a  pleasant  time 
while  with  us  in  Boston.  1  am  reminded  by  Mr.  Fiske  that 
Keith’s  Theater,  where  you  are  to  go  Friday  night,  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  performance,  which  begins  at  6  o’clock,  and  so,  while 
most  of  the  crowd  will  go  at  7 : 30,  you  can  go  at  6,  and  Mr. 
Fiske  also  wishes  me  to  state  that  the  invitation  to  the  Fiske 
plant  is  extended  to  every  member  of  the  Association.  It  may 
be  that  some  member  may  have  a  friend  or  two  with  him,  and 
the  invitation  is  also  extended  to  that  friend. 

President  Eisenhart:  I  will  ask  Secretary  Randall  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  regular  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  formal  paper  of  the  afternoon 
session  is  “Our  Industry — The  Past,”  by  Wm.  Morrell,  of  Gard¬ 
ner,  Me.  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  Morrell,  who  has  prepared  a  paper  for  us.  He  is  a 
most  genial,  kindly  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  It  would  have 
been  a  delight  to  all  of  you  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  paper 
he  has  prepared  for  you.  I  am  a  little  compensated  for  his 
absence  by  the  pleasure  of  introducing  in  his  place  a  neighbor 
of  his,  Mr.  B.  J.  Dunn,  of  Bangor,  who  will  read  the  paper  for 
him. 

Brian  J.  Dunn,  Bangor,  Me. :  I  regret  that  the  dear  old  saint, 
scholar  and  brickmaker  is  not  present  to  give  this  paper  its 
proper  rendering,  for  he  is  indeed  a  saint,  a  scholar,  a  brick- 
maker.  It  was  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  to  serve  two  years  of 
my  time  as  a  brickmaker  under  him,  and  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  he  makes  here  I  heartily  indorse.  There  are  others  he 
makes  that  I  do  not  agree  with,  and  there  are  others  in  which 
he  refers  to  lawyers  and  professional  men,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
State  of  Maine  I  hereby  notify  you  that  I  will  file  exceptions. 
(Laughter.) 

OUR  INDUSTRY— THE  PAST. 

By  William  Morrell,  Gardner,  Me. 

For  a  description  of  the  process  of  brickmaking  in  the  past  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  back  beyond  a  half  century,  as  practically  all 
the  changes  in  the  business  have  taken  place  within  that  time. 
Whether  these  changes  have  always  been  in  the  line  of  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  doubtful.  The  art  of  fashioning  clay  into  blocks  of 
some  shape  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  man,  but,  unlike  all  other 
arts,  which  have  improved  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  the 
process  of  making  what  we  understand  as  common  bricks  has  been 
susceptible  of  little  improvement,  and  such  bricks  can  be  made  to¬ 
day  of  as  good  quality  and  as  cheaply  by  the  methods  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers  as  by  any  of  the  expensive  and  complicated  machinery  in 
operation.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  for  uniformity 
In  form  and  texture  and  all  the  qualities  of  a  good,  durable  and 
handsome  brick  the  new  is  no  improvement  on  the  old. 

It  is  only  within  seventy-five  years  that  anything  but  common 
bricks  were  manufactured.  The  first  repressing  machines  were 
introduced  within  the  recollection  of  persons  now  living,  and  the 
general  use  of  repressed  bricks  for  face  work  has  resulted  in  less 
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care  in  the  making  of  common  bricks,  so  far  as  looks  are  consid¬ 
ered  an  important  factor,  at  least. 

To  the  modern  brickmaker,  making  bricks  by  the  million  for  some 
large  city  market,  the  methods  pursued  by  the  by-gone  generation 
will  seem  as  crude  and  primitive  as  the  modern  is  bewildering  to 
the  old-timer.  A  cheap  old  horse,  tools  to  the  value  of  $150,  perhaps, 
and  three  men  for  a  crew  constituted  the  outfit  for  a  brickyard. 
A  larger  yard  was  simply  a  duplication  of  this  outfit.  Running 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  such  a  yard  would  produce  from 
400,000  to  500,000  bricks,  and  from  such  little  plants  as  these  the 
Boston,  as  well  as  other  seaboard  cities,  of  fifty  years  ago  was 
mostly  built. 

Excepting  in  molding  the  bricks  by  a  simple  device,  in  stead  of 
putting  the  mud  into  the  molds  by  hand,  the  process  is  not  different 
from  that  pursued  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  history  of  the 
business.  Soft-mud,  water-struck  bricks  were  the  only  bricks  made, 
and,  given  the  same  conditions  and  requirements,  there  has  been 
no  essential  improvement  in  the  business  in  a  hundred  years,  and  if 
it  were  in  the  brickmaking  season  this  method  of  operation  might 
be  seen  within  a  half  hour’s  ride  of  where  this  Convention  is  hold¬ 
ing  its  meetings. 

The  great  change  in  the  brick  business  has  not  been  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery  so  much  as  by  the  revolution  in 
general  business  methods.  No  bricks  forty  years  ago  were  trans¬ 
ported  any  distance  excepting  by  water.  The  clay  banks  of  Maine, 
wherever  reached  by  tide  water  have  been  made  into  bricks  and 
scattered  from  St.  John  to  Galveston,  and  even  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  no  brickmaker  making  bricks  for  a  local  market  would  ever 
have  reckoned  on  any  competition  from  another  yard  half  a  dozen 
miles  away,  unless  there  was  water  communication.  The  possi¬ 


bility  of  its  being  practicable  to  transport  bricks  by  rail  had  never 
entered  the  most  optimistic  head,  but  the  realization  of  this  little 
fact  has  shut  down  more  small  brickyards  than  all  other  causes 
combined. 

It  is  common  for  the  old-timer,  when  in  reminiscent  mood,  to 
speak  regretfully  of  the  “good  old  times”  when  every  small  village 
had  a  brick  yard  of  its  own,  which  was  considered  one  of  its  im¬ 
portant  institutions,  and  to  mourn  the  decadence  in  business 
which  has  produced  such  dire  results.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
take  in  the  fact  that  modern  transportation  facilities  have  made 
it  possible  for  some  one  big  yard  to  supply  the  market  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles,  and  that  the  man  who  can  sell  2,000  bricks 
where  his  competitor  can  only  sell  1,000  can  do  business  at  50  per 
cent,  less  profit. 

In  the  great  changes  which  have  come  about  in  all  business 
methods  within  the  last  fifty  years  none  are  more  conspicuous  than 
those  shown  in  building  construction.  The  endless  variety  of  clay 
products  which  have  been  evolved  within  the  past  few  years  has 
made  possible  the  creation  of  structures  almost  wholly  of  burned 
clay  not  only  substantial  and  fireproof,  but  artistically  beautiful. 
All  this,  however,  has  in  no  way  affected  the  value  or  importance 
of  the  common  brick,  which  is,  as  it  always  will  be,  depended  on 
for  everything  but  the  ornamental  part  of  the  work.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  there  can  be  but  little  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  them,  and  long  experience  has  demonstrated  that  primitive 
methods  are  as  good  as  any. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  largest  contractors  and  builders 
in  Maine,  who  manufactures  more  bricks  than  any  other  concern 
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in  the  State,  made  quite  an  extended  tour  among  the  large  brick 
plants  of  the  country,  with  an  idea  of  trying  some  of  the  modern 
methods  in  his  own  yards.  In  no  single  instance  did  investigation 
show  results  equal  to  his  own,  and  all  his  yards  are  run  on  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  plan  as  those  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  fact  that  the  process  of  common  brickmaking  is  so  simple, 
requiring  but  little  capital  and  less  brains,  and  that  they  can  be 
made  as  cheaply  on  a  small  scale  as  a  large  one,  has  always  had 
the  effect  .to  render  the  business  rather  precarious  financially,  and 
the  old-timers  who  made  anything  out  of  it  were  very  few  indeed. 
In  most  of  the  small  yards  throughout  New  England  the  proprietor 
was  one  of  the  crew,  and  usually  the  hardest-working  one  at 
that.  He  usually  boarded  his  men  in  his.  own  family,  where  they 
were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
he  found  himself  no  worse  off  than  at  the  beginning,  he.  always 
had  the  courage  to  try  it  again. 

The  construction  of  the  original  Boston  Water  Works  called  for 
the  consumption  of  a  good  many  bricks.  All  down  the  coast  of 
Maine  little  brick  yards  sprung  up,  the  result  being  that  the  av¬ 
erage  price  for  the  bricks  furnished  for  that  great  work  was  about 
$4  per  thousand.  When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  specifi¬ 
cations  called  for  all  straight,  sound,  hard  bricks,  and  the  freight, 
at  the  lowest,  was  $1.50  per  thousand,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  few 
brickmakers  found  themselves  rich  enough  to  retire  on  the  profits 
of  that  work. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  amount  realized  for  the  bricks  of  which 
one-half  of  Boston  is  built  ever  paid  the  cost  of  making  and  ship¬ 
ping  them  there.  Any  man  with  one  year’s  experience  could  start 
a  brick  yard  of  his  own  and  run  it  for  one  season  at  least.  The 
crop  of  fools  was  perennial,  and  starvation  prices  the  rule. 

The  old  custom  used  to  be  to  load  an  old  schooner  with  bricks 
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and  hay,  wood  or  bark.  The  captain  was  supercargo,  and  ordinarily 
would  sell  his  whole  load  to  one  party.  In  most  cases  he  would 
be  the  owner  of  everything  aboard  but  the  bricks,  which  he  only 
carried  as  ballast  for  his  lighter  stuff.  He  would  naturally  sell  his 
part  of  the  cargo  where  he  could  do  so  at  the  best  advantage, 
whether  a  good  point  to  dispose  of  the  bricks  of  not,  as  his  freight 
on  them  did  not  depend  on  the  price  he  sold  them  for.  If  he  could 
get  more  for  his  goods  by  passing  three  or  four  bridges  he  did  so, 
charging  extra  freight  for  each  bridge  so  passed.  The  owner  of  the 
bricks  had  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  bricks  sold  for,  except¬ 
ing  the  captain’s  word.  Later  on  the  bricks  were  consigned  to 
commission  merchants,  which  only  increased  the  facilities  for  cheat¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  only  one  thing  in  the  experience  of  the  poor 
brickmaker  of  which  he  could  be  absolutely  sure,  and  that  was 
that  he  was  getting  skinned  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

In  their  financial  aspects  as  bearing  on  the  brick  business  “the 
gold  old  times”  are  not  to  be  regretted.  Most  of  the  brickmakers 
of  those  days  were  men  who  had  worked  in  the  yard  in  their  earlier 
years  and  were  more  distinguished  for  their  rugged  honesty  and 
simplicity  of  character  than  for  brilliancy  of  intellect  or  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  business  management.  In  the  latter  respect  modern  methods 
may  be  considered  an  improvement,  but  in  the  morale  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  force  the  change  is  deplorable.  The  brick-yard  crew  of  the 
olden  times  was  composed  almost  invariably  of  country  boys, 
who  came  from  respectable  homes  and  honest  parents  to  earn  a 
little  money  during  the  summer  season.  They  were,  as  a  rule. 


steady  and  reliable,  ambitious  to  do  good  work  and  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  change  in  this  respect 
to  any  of  you  who  are  in  the  business  to-day. 

The  career  of  one  old  brickmaker,  as  related  by  himself,  is  a 
type  of  many.  Born  in  the  year  1800,  he  lived  on  the  farm  until 
about  eighteen,  at  which  age  the  older  members  of  the  family 
were  expected  to  strike  out  for  a  living.  Shouldering  his  little  pack 
one  spring  morning,  he  struck  out  on  foot  for  Salem,  Mass.,  fifty 
miles  distant.  He  covered  the  distance  between  sunrise  and  sun¬ 
set,  hired  out  the  next  morning  in  a  brick  yard  for  $10  a  month 
“and  found,”  which  means  he  was  boarded.  The  hours  were  from 
daylight  in  the  morning  until  two  stars  could  be  seen  at  night, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  go  in  to  supper.  On  this  princely  in¬ 
come,  after  a  few  seasons,  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  which 
he  followed  for  more  than  fifty  years,  most  of  his  production  going 
to  build  up  the  city  of  Boston.  He  used  to  boast  that  he  commenced 
with  nothing  and  finished  with  just  about  his  original  capital. 

In  writing  of  brickmaking  in  the  past  the  question  comes  up: 
Has  it  any  past,  as  we  wrould  speak  of  conditions  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  present?  In  methods  of  manufacture  no 
new  system  can  be  pointed  out  as  superseding  the  old.  The  old  and 
the  new  are  working  side  by  side,  frequently  in  the  same  yard, 
and,  in  fact,  it  looks  as  though  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  rather 
in  the  line  of  reversion  to  the  old  way.  For  making  the  plain, 
common  brick,  which  is  coming  daily  more  into  use  for  face  work, 
there  has  been  no  better  method  ever  devised  than  that  of  our  an¬ 
cestors. 

Forcing  the  raw  clay  by  powerful  machinery  into  bricks  takes 
power,  and  power  costs  money.  Under  some  conditions  artificial 
drying  may  be  advantageous,  but  that  costs  money,  too.  Where 
the  conditions  are  favorable,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  clay  can 
be  prepared,  or  the  bricks  dried,  so  cheaply  and  well  as  by  the 
elements  supplied  by  Mother  Nature,  free  of  expense. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  old  way  of  brickmaking  applies 
with  equal  force  to  burning.  The  multitude  of  patent  kilns  invented 
for  burning  bricks  are  all  undoubtedly  good  under  some  conditions, 
but  for  burning  common  bricks,  especially  in  small  yards,  there 
has  been  no  better  way  discovered.  Any  number  can  be  burned  at  a 
time,  and  after  a  few  arches  are  started  the  kiln  can  be  closed  up 
in  a  day  and  set  fire  to  in  an  emergency,  which  is  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence.  The  entire  season’s  product  can  be  put  into  one  kiln, 
or  two  or  three,  as  is  most  expedient. 

Down  in  Aroostook  county,  in  Maine,  is  a  colony  of  Swedes. 
When  they  first  settled  there  and  wanted  a  few  bricks  for  a  chim¬ 
ney  they  made  them,  two  or  three  thousand,  piled  them  up  in  a 
sort  of  cone-shaped  heap,  covered  them  with  turf  and  burned  them. 

Traveling  once  in  the  country,  a  long  distance  from  any  village, 
a  large,  fine-looking  brick  house  was  encountered.  Wondering  how 
and  why  such  a  house  was  built  so  far  away  from  any  brick  yard, 
in  a  country  where  lumber  was  only  worth  the  cutting,  inquiry 
elicited  the  fact  that  the  builder  in  his  younger  days  had  worked 
in  a  brick  yard.  He  made  the  bricks  himself  in  a  field  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away,  and  this  was  his  mode  of  operation,  as  told  by  his 
son.  His  entiie  outfit  in  the  way  of  tools  consisted  of  two  shovels, 
a  pickax,  a  few  boards  and  two  or  three  brick  molds  of  the  capacity 
of  one  brick  each.  His  crew  was  himself,  wife  and  two  boys,  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen.  The  clay  was  worked  into  the  proper  consistency 
by  the  oxen  wading  around  in  a  circular  pit,  much  like  a  small 
circus  ring.  The  bricks  were  taken,  one  at  a  time,  and  spread  out 
to  dry,  and  when  ready  to  put  into  the  kiln,  were  carried  in  on 
boards,  such  an  elaborate  convenience  as  a  wheelbarrow  not  com¬ 
ing  within  th>  range  of  his  necessities. 

The  bricks  in  this  house  would  be  readily  taken  for  pressed 
bricks  at  a  short  distance,  and  after  having  withstood  the  rigors 
of  more  than  half  a  century  of  Maine  winters  are  as  bright  in  color 
and  as  firm  in  their  places  as  when  first  laid. 

These  examples  may  be  considered  as  coming  pretty  nearly  to 
the  first  principles  in  brickmaking;  but  can  we  say  that  the  im- 
provent  has  been  great  up  to  the  present  time,  or  is  it  likely  to  be 
in  time  to  come? 

Machinery  for  making  common  brick  has  been  no  improvement, 
either  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  or  quality  of  the  production.  It 
has  helped  to  make  the  employer  a  little  more  independent,  as  he 
can  run  an  inferior  grade  of  labor— a  rather  doutbful  advantage. 

The  tendency  of  modern  methods  has  been  to  place  a  wide  social 
gulf  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  business  generally  being  monopo¬ 
lized  by  large  concerns.  From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  the  effect 
upon  the  business  has  been  demoralizing.  It  never  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  calling  for  the  daily  use  of  kid  gloves  or  patent-leather  boots; 
and,  though  the  father  may  have  become  wealthy  by  giving  his 
personal  attention  to  the  business,  the  son  is  apt  to  consider  It 
hardly  a  genteel  pursuit.  But  to  what  better  use  can  a  man  put 
his  time  and  talents  than  to  the  prosecution  of  a  business  in  which, 
by  hard  and  honest  labor,  a  comparatively  worthless  material  is 
transformed  into  an  article  of  utility  and  beauty,  and  one  which 
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contributes  a  most  permanent  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country? 

Among  the  effects  to  be  regretted  in  the  new  order  of  things 
is  the  passing  away  of  the  old-time  brickmaker.  As  a  type  of 
sturdy,  honest  manhood  he  represented  a  class  rapidly  becoming 
extinct.  As  a  rule,  his  ambition  aspired  to  but  little  more  than 
the  obtaining  of  a  plain,  respectable  living  by  hard  labor  in  an 
honest  calling,  in  which  every  dollar  obtained  represented  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  work  and  added  a  dollar  to  the  enduring  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  world  is  full  of  monuments  to  his  industry, 
which  is  about  all  he  has  left  to  show  for  his  life  of  toil,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  business  never  having  been  favorable  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  millionaires. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  old  brickmaker’s  success  or  lack 
of  it  financially,  he  could  go  out  of  the  world  with  the  satisfactory 
feeling  that  he  was  in  no  way  indebted  to  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  a  man  earning  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
while  burning  brick  kilns  in  July;  and,  although  he  may  not  have 
been  a  man  of  conspicuous  intellectual  attainments,  he  could  find 
use  for  such  abilities  as  ho  had.  Brains  are  useful  in  most  kinds 
of  business,  and  the  discovery  has  been  made  in  late  years  that 
they  can  be  worked  to  some  advantage  even  in  the  brick  business. 

Long  nights  under  the  stars  (all  the  covering  the  old  brick 
burner  commonly  had)  gave  fine  opportunities  for  meditation,  and 
it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  the 
elements  of  the  science  of  brick-burning  may  have  been  evolved 
from  beneath  the  old  straw  hats  of  those  old  burners  while  strug¬ 
gling  to  settle  some  obstinate  bunch  or  prevent  the  heat  from  going 
into  some  hole  already  overheated. 

It  is  the  desire  in  these  times  for  most  fathers  to  give  their 
sons  better  advantages  in  the  way  of  education  than  they  had 
themselves,  and  the  tendency  of  such  training  is  rather  to  discour¬ 
age  their  following  the  business  of  which  their  fathers  have  made 
a  success,  and  more  especially  if  that  success  has  been  achieved  in 
the  brick  business.  It  isn’t  considered  sufficiently  genteel.  Men 
who  have  worked  in  a  currier’  shop  all  their  days,  handling  putrid 
hides  and  rancid  fish  oil.  have  even  been  known  to  speak  of  it  de¬ 
risively  as  a  “nasty”  business.  It  is  a  question  of  taste. 

Clean  clay  and  clean  water  hardly  make  a  combination  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  nastiness,  and  if  any  young  man,  who  is  born  to  the 
good  inheritance  of  a  successful  brick  plant,  with  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  thrown  in,  decides  to  drop  it  to  become  a  lawyer,  banker  or 
some  other  parasite  on  society,  he  will  only  be  adding  one  more  to 
a  class  of  which  the  world  has  already  a  surfeit.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  elects  to  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps  and  become  a 
useful  member  of  society,  he  will  find  ample  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  his  education,  and  to  increase  it,  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of 
his  materials,  the  science  of  burning,  and  in  many  other  ways.  If 
he  is  not  above  mingling  with  his  men,  or  even  taking  a  hand  in 
the  manual  labor,  he  will  find  several  pretty  good  things  attending 
him  through  life,  the  result  of  plenty  of  out-of-door  exercise— a  good 
appetite,  good  digestion,  a  clear  conscience  and  the  ability  to  sleep 
soundly  all  the  time  he  has  to  attend  to  it,  and  as  he  draws  near 
the  journey’s  end  can  look  back  and  rejoice  that  his  life  work  has 
helped  many  and  injured  none,  left  the  world  better  and  richer  for 
his  having  been  in  it,  and  left  behind  him  testimonials  to  his  skill 
and  industry  which  will  last  for  centuries  after  all  the  bankers, 
politicians  and  lawyers  have  passed  into  oblivion.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  this 
excellent  paper.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  man  who  has 
the  ability  to  prepare  a  paper  of  that  kind  cannot  he  present 
with  us.  If  there  is  no  discussion  on  this  paper,  we  will  take 
up  the  next  number. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Middleton,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Perhaps  it  may 
be  right  for  me  to  make  some  explanation  for  those  of  you 
who  have  never  read  a  paper  before  this  Association.  Those 
of  you  who  have  written  papers  know  the  situation.  When  the 
Secretary  first  wrote  me  I  thought  I  would  decline,  but  I  had 
heard  remarks  to  the  effect  that  if  Mr.  Randall  ever  got  after  a 
man  he  might  just  as  well  give  in;  so  I  decided  I  would  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den.  The  Secretary  has  been  very  kind  to  me. 
He  not  only  gave  me  my  subject,  but  he  told  me  what  to  writs, 
so  if  there  are  any  shortcomings  in  this  paper  you  can  charge 
them  to  the  Secretary. 

OUR  INDUSTRY— THE  PRESENT. 

By  Jefferson  Middleton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  the  Secretary  suggested  the  preparation  of  this  brief 
paper  the  first  thought  that  occurred  to  me  was,  “What  is  meant 
by  ‘the  present?’  ”  Like  all  words,  “the  present”  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  mean  more  than  one  thing.  It  may,  and  on  a  strict  construc¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  does,  mean  this  day,  this  hour,  this  minute;  or  it 
may  mean  the  last,  few  years,  as  contradistinct  from  the  honorable 
and  ancient  past  of  our  industry,  so  ably  treated  by  my  predeces¬ 


sor.  But  as  in  any  industry,  its  present  condition  is  but  the  accu¬ 
mulated  experiences  of  the  past,  as  exemplified  by  actual  use,  I 
have  assumed  that  the  Secretary  intended  me  to  cover,  say,  the  past 
year,  as  representing  the  present,  and  surely  no  pleasanter  task 
could  be  given  one  than  to  speak  of  the  present  of  such  a  prosper¬ 
ous,  progressive  and  permanent  industry.  Other  materials  for  the 
building  of  habitations  for  man  and  for  the  ministration  to  his  com¬ 
forts  come  and  go,  but  clay  endures  forever. 

Owing  to  the  tardiness  with  which  some  of  the  clayworkers  of 
the  country,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  even  some  of  the  members  of 
this  Association,  reply  to  the  inquiries  sent  them  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  latest  period  for  which  we  have  fig¬ 
ures  is  the  year  1901,  hence  under  any  construction  of  the  present, 
that  period  would  be  barred.  But  since  that  is  the  latest  year  for 
which  returns  are  available,  it  will  have  to  suffice.  In  that  year 
the  total  value  of  the  clay  products  of  the  United  States  was  the 
enormous  sum  of  $110,211,587,  of  which  the  value  of  the  structural, 
paving  and  drainage  materials,  with  which  this  Association  is  more 
immediately  concerned,  was  $87,747,727,  or  80  per  cent.,  while  the  pot¬ 
tery  products  were  valued  at  $22,463,860,  or  20  per  cent.  The  number 
of  firms  reporting  was  6,421,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  firms 
operate  more  than  one  plant,  and  some  as  high  as  thirty  or  forty, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  plants  engaged  in  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  in  the  United  States  is  at  least  10,000.  The  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  this  industry,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  which 
is  so  far  back  in  ancient  history  as  to  belong  to  the  realms  of  “the 
past,”  but  which  is  used  for  the  reason  that  we  have  nothing 
bearing  on  this  subject  of  later  date,  is  $148,038,323,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  110,896  people,  to  whom  $44,611,265  were  paid  in  wages.  This 
places  the  clayworking  Industries  well  up  in  the  great  industries  of 
our  land,  being  thirty-fifth  in  value  of  output  out  of  a  total  of  354 
industries  reported,  and  eleventh  in  number  of  wage-earners  em- 
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ployed,  seventeenth  in  aggregate  capital  invested  and  nineteenth 
in  the  number  of  establishments. 

The  present  unquestionably  finds  the  clayworking  industries  in 
the  most  prosperous  condition  ever  known,  the  large  attendance  at 
this  Convention,  notwithstanding  the  lopsidedness  of  the  location, 
and  the  contented  expressions  on  the  faces  of  those  met  in  the 
Convention  and  lobbies  being  the  best  evidence  of  the  good  year 
that  1902  proved  to  be.  While  it  is  too  early  to  give  definite  figures, 
it  is  believed  that  the  clay  products  of  that  year  will  be  shown  to 
have  been  valued  at  $120,000,000. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  we  have  not  reached  the  clay  age  in 
the  sense  that  clay  is  the  principal  material  used  in  the  structural 
trades,  nor  is  it  yet  employed  to  the  limit  of  its  usefulness  in  very 
many  lines,  still  we  live  (or,  at  least,  some  of  us  do)  in  clay  houses, 
we  walk  or  ride  on  clay  pavements,  we  eat  food  prepared  in  clay 
wares  and  off  of  clay  dishes;  our  cities  are  made  sanitary  by  means 
of  clay  sewers  and  our  swampy  land  is  drained  with  clay  tile; 
we  talk  over  wires  laid  in  clay  conduits,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
clay  railroad  tie  no  doubt  hopes  we  will  ride  on  railroads  with  clay 
ties,  as  well  as  ballasted  with  burnt  clay.  In  fact,  clay  in  one  form 
or  another  is  indispensable  to  our  civilization,  and  even  those  of 
us  who  desire  it  may  repose  during  our  last  sleep  in  clay  burial 
vaults,  which  are  guaranteed  to  be  fireproof.  A  more  detailed  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  purposes  to  which  clay  is  at  present  put  may  be  in¬ 
teresting,  and  perhaps  instructive. 

First  of  all,  of  course  the  largest  use  of  clay  is  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  common  building  brick;  then  as  a  front  or  pressed  brick, 
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where  its  variety  in  color  and  shape  is  almost  limitless.  Then  we 
have  the  vitrified  brick,  whose  field  of  present  usefulness  is  large 
and  growing;  the  fire  brick,  w*hose  shape  and  utility  are  almost 
without  limit,  one  important  branch  of  which  is  the  stove-lining  in¬ 
dustry.  In  addition  to  the  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe,  ornamental  terra 
cotta,  fire  proofing,  terra  cotta  lumber,  roofing  tile,  flooring  tile  and 
encaustic  tile,  the  other  products  made  of  clay  are  assayers’  sup¬ 
plies,  boilers  and  locomotive  tile  and  tank  blocks,  building  blocks, 
burnt  clay  ballast,  chemical  brick,  patent  chimney  brick,  chimney 
pipes  and  tops,  clay  furnaces  and  retorts,  conduits  for  under¬ 
ground  wires,  crucibles,  cupola  bricks,  fence-posts  and  fence-post 
stubs,  flue  linings,  frost-proof  cellar  brick,  gas  logs  and  settings, 
glass-house  furnace  blocks,  grave  markers,  muffles,  porous  cups, 
runner  brick,  sidewalk  tile  souvenirs,  stone  pumps,  terra  cotta 
vases,  tile  mantels,  wall  coping  washboards,  and  well  brick  and 
tile. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  pottery  products  of  clay,  such  as 
red  earthen  ware,  stone  ware,  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware,  the 
various  grades  of  white  ware  from  C.  C.  ware  to  china,  the  follow¬ 
ing  wares  are  also  made  of  clay;  Acid-proof  tanks,  art  and  chemi¬ 
cal  pottery,  bath  tubs,  caster  wheels,  electrical  supplies,  faience, 
glass  pots,  insulators,  jardinieres,  lavatories,  pins,  stilts  and  spurs 
for  potters’  use,  porcelain  hardware  trimmings,  shuttle  eyes  and 
thread  guides,  pump  stands  and  wash  tubs. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  importance  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  is  the  way  in  which  they  have  attracted  capital 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  this  increased  capital  has  wrought 
wonderful  changes  in  the  industries.  Time  was.  and  easily  within 
the  memory  of  some  of  those  within  this  Convention,  when  the 
capital  of  the  brickmaker  was  invested  in  very  little  beside  the 
land  on  which  the  yard  was  situated  and  a  few  hand  molds,  with 
perhaps  a  few  wheelbarrows  and  tempering  wheels,  while  to  be  a 
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brickmaker  was  almost  a  disgrace.  Compare  this  condition  with 
what  we  find  in  the  present,  when  the  average  capital  invested  in 
each  plant  is  ten  times  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  it  by  each  of  several  companies. 
Thus  we  have  the  best  evidence  of  the  high  place  the  clayworking 
industry  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  business  world,  and  why 
should  not  this  be  so?  We  make  the  most  enduring  product  known, 
and  one  that  ministers  to  man’s  necessities— not  the  luxuries  of  life. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  fads,  even  in  clay  products,  but  they  are 
simply  variations  of  a  well-known  product.  What  is,  perhaps,  more 
interesting  to  this  assemblage  is  the  fact  that  capital  is  being  at¬ 
tracted  more  and  more  to  this  great'  industry,  and  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so,  as  evidenced  by  the  combinations  or  trusts  that  have 
already  secured  a  foothold  in  the  industries.  The  more  intelligent 
manipulation  of  clay  by  those  educated  in  our  clayworking  schools 
will  serve  to  put  the  industries  on  a  still  firmer  basis. 

The  present  finds  the  clayworker  better  equipped,  both  me¬ 
chanically  and  mentally,  to  cope  with  the  many  and  complex  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  him  than  ever  before.  Mentally,  the  clay- 
worker  is  better  equipped  by  reason  of  the  many  advantages  he 
has,  among  other  things,  in  meeting  his  fellow-laborers  in  conven¬ 
tions  like  these,  and  learning  from  those  who  by  hard  experience 
have  obtained  just  the  information  he  wants,  and  be  it  said  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  craft,  those  who  have  learned  it  appear 
always  willing  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  a  struggling  brother, 
even  though,  it  would  seem,  that  that  brother  were  a  competitor. 
Then,  again,  he  is  better  equipped  to  meet  and  overcome  difficulties 


in.  the  way  of  the  successful  manufacture  of  his  ware  by  means  of 
the  practical,  scientific  clayworkers  being  educated  in  our  ceramic 
schools.  All  of  these  things  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  present  of 
the  clayworking  industries,  and  tend  to  elevate  them  and  put  them 
upon  a  higher  plane. 

Surely  no  clayworker  has  ever  had  the  latitude  that  those  of 
the  present  enjoy  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  machinery.  Al¬ 
most  every  condition  of  raw  material  seems  to  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  as  the  perusal  of  the  columns  of  any  of  our  clayworking 
journals,  or  attendance  on  one  of  these  conventions,  would  con¬ 
vince  the  most  sceptical.  The  variety  of  labor-saving  devices,  from 
the  system  which  claims  that  one  man  can  handle  40,000  brick  per 
day  to  the  apparatus  (which  will  be  demonstrated  before  the  close 
of  this  Convention)  that  handles  1,500  brick  as  the  unit,  also  seems 
to  be  complete. 

In  the  matter  of  drying  and  burning  his  ware,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  stages  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  present  affords  the 
clayworker  an  almost  unlimited  field  from  which  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  apparatus  best  adapted  to  his  material  and  ware,  from  the 
commonest  rack  and  pallet  dryer  and  scove  kiln  to  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  dryer  and  continuous,  or  the  patent  kiln,  each  of  which,  no 
doubt,  has  some  special  point  of  merit.  The  rapid  adoption  of  mod¬ 
ern  dryers  and  kilns  in  the  burning  of  even  the  commoner  wares  is, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
clayworking  industries. 

The  present  finds  the  clayworker  better  equipped  in  matters 
of  transportation  for  his  product  than  ever  before.  The  ship¬ 
ment  of  brick  by  rail  as  a  factor  in  the  industries,  while  not  a 
condition  created  within  “the  present,”  is  such  a  comparatively 
recent  innovation  as  to  almost  be  classed  as  a  development  of  the 
present,  and  while  freight  rates  may  not  always  be  satisfactory, 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  this  branch  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  will  increase  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  if  given  half 
a  chance,  as  to  convince  the  railway  officials  of  the  advisability  of 
making  the  freights  “right.” 

The  facilities  for  shipping  brick  by  water  are  at  present  very 
superior,  and  while  years  ago  the  cargoes  were  small  and  trips 
few  in  sailing  vessels,  now  the  cargoes  are  large  and  trips  fre¬ 
quent  by  means  of  the  steam  tug.  The  transportation  of  clay 
products  by  rail  and  water  and  the  consequent  competition  for 
business  have  done  more  to  lift  the  industries  out  of  the  rut  of 
localism,  to  broaden  the  industries  and  elevate  the  standard  of 
excellence,  by  which  alone  the  industries  as  a  whole  can  expect 
to  grow,  than  anything  else. 

In  the  matter  of  marketing  his  wares  he  of  the  present  is 
far  ahead  of  his  predecessor.  Who  would  have  thought,  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years  ago,  of  brick  being  sold  through  agents  and 
traveling  salesmen  in  places  a  thousand  miles  from  its  place  of 
manufacture.  Only  recently  I  heard  of  a  shipment  of  brick  made 
in  northern  Wisconsin  to  Texas,  and  it  is  a  common  matter  to 
ship  vitrified  paving  brick  for  many  hundreds  of  miles. 

So  much  for  the  manufacturing  side  of  our  industries  in  the 
present.  But  we  must  not  neglect  entirely  the  consumers’  side. 
Clay  products  are  used  in  more  ways  at  present  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  their  sphere  of  usefulness  is  ever  widening,  owing  to 
their  inherent  qualities  and  the  enterprise  of  the  clayworker  in 
finding  new  fields  to  conquer.  The  consumer,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  plane  upon  which  the  industries  at  present  stand,  gets 
better  value  for  his  money,  and  the  mediary,  the  architect,  finds 
a  wealth  of  clay  material  that  is  almost  bewildering.  That  he 
may  take  advantage  of  it  is  our  earnest  hope. 

I  believe,  too,  that  on  the  whole  the  quality  of  the  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  industries  has  steadily  improved,  and  that  the 
present  finds  the  most  intelligent  and  willing  laborers  ever  em¬ 
ployed,  and  if  employers  and  employes  will  only  remember  that 
we.  are  all  members  of  the  same  family,  and  each  class  has  its 
rights  and  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  the  labor  problem  will  soon 
be  settled. 

And  so  we  might  go  on,  ad  infinitum,  almost,  enumerating  the 
advantages  of  the  present  to  both  maker  and  consumer,  but  to  sum 
the  matter  up  we  would  say  that  those  of  the  present  day  enjoy 
advantages  never  before  at  the  command  of  the  clayworker,  in 
every  detail  of  his  business,  and  if  he  does  not  make  the  best 
of  them  and  turn  out  the  best  possible  product  of  which  his  ma¬ 
terial  is  capable,  and  market  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  his 
own  fault,  and  he  should  retire  to  some  other  business  which 
requires  less  intelligence  and  energy,  for  a  poor  article  of  burnt 
clay  is  about  as  mean  a  thing  as  man  can  manufacture,  and  only 
the  man  who  will  strive  to  attain  the  best  can  hope  to  succeed 
in  the  clayworking  industries. 

The  present  shows  a  small  cloud  on  the  clayworking  horizon 
probably  no  larger  than  the  proverbial  “man’s  hand,”  and  yet  it 
may  be  one  that  will  grow  to  considerable  proportions,  though 
I  think  it  will  never  be  large  enough  to  obscure  even  for  a  short 
time  the  burnt  clay  brick;  and  that  is  the  lime-sand  brick.  A 
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great  interest  is  being  manifested  at  present  in  this  product,  and 
if  time  should  prove  it  to  he  superior  to  the  ancient  mud  product 
we  shall  have  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  But  there  is  a  fascina¬ 
tion  about  the  manipulation  of  clay  which  makes  one  loath  to 
surrender  the  honorable  place  it  has  held  in  the  economies  of 
man  for  so  many  centuries,  even  in  a  single  use,  for  I  imagine 
that  should  the  new  candidate  for  public  favor  be  successful  it 
cannot  hope  to  displace  clay  in  every  form  of  structural  material. 
But  let  us  make  the  clay  products  so  well  that  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  competition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  paper  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
clayworking  industries  would  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  part  played  in  the  present  high  development  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  by  this  Association.  I  think  all  will  admit  that  at  no  time 
in  the  world’s  history  has  there  been  made  better  clay  building 
and  paving  material  than  at  the  present  time,  and  in  our  own 
glorious  land.  This  being  admitted,  who  can  measure  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  Association  in  its  seventeenth  annual  Convention  and  in 
the  earnest  and  intelligent  efforts  to  bring  that  desideratum  about? 
Who  will  even  attempt  to  estimate  the  influence  emanating  from 
these  conventions,  where  men  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  come  together  to  exchange  and  interchange  ideas  and  then 
in  turn  scatter  the  new  ideas  broadcast.  I  have  never  attended 
a  convention  in  which  some  one  did  not  enthusiastically  say  that 
he  had  secured  an  idea  from  Mr.  So-and-so  that  had  repaid  him 
for  the  whole  trip.  And  then  the  part  taken  by  this  Association 
in  the  education  of  the  adult  clayworkers  by  its  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions,  by  its  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  with  that  ster¬ 
ling  clay  educator,  sometimes  aptly  called  the  Saeger  of  America— 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.— at  its  head,  and  also  the  rising  generation  of 
clayworkers,  directly  by  its  scholarships,  but  indirectly  and  per¬ 
haps  more  effecutally  by  the  earnest  support  of  its  members  in  the 
establishment  of  the  clayworking  schools  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  personal  devotion  to  this  cause  by 
many  of  the  wheel  horses  of  this  Association  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  establishment  of  these  schools— the  brightest  stars 
of  hope  for  the  future  of  the  clay  industries— and  to-day  nearly 
all  of  the  principal  clay  educators  of  the  land  are  active  members 
of  this  Association.  Thus  let  the  good  work,  go  on.  Let  him  who 
writes  of  “The  Present”  seventeen  years  hence  be  able  not  only  to 
point  with  pride  at  the  progress  toward  perfection  in  these  indus¬ 
tries,  but  may  he  be  able  to  tell  with  increased  pride  of  the  greater 
part  played  by  this  Associa  tion  in  the  general  elevation  and  progress 
of  the  clayworking  industries.  This  is  my  earnest  wish.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  We  have  listened  with  interest  to 
ths  paper  on  the  past  of  our  industry,  and  as  brickmakers  we 
have  all  had  varied  experiences,  some  of  them  of  a  pleasant 
kind  and  some  of  them  not  so  pleasant,  and  no  doubt  you  are 
all  anxious  to  hear  of  the  future  of  our  industry  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Richardson. 

“OUR  INDUSTRY— ITS  FUTURE.” 

By  W.  D.  Richardson,  Cleveland,  O. 

In  assigning  to  me  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the  brickmaking 
industry  our  Secretary  made  no  explanation  or  limitations.  He 
knows,  however,  that  lam  neither  poet  nor  prophet,  though  gen¬ 
erally  optimistic  and  often  imaginative. 

The  future  comprises,  according  to  my  view,  a  long  period  of 
time.  I  might  attempt  to  present  a  picture  of  brickmaking  at 
the  millennium,  when  perfection  is  supposed  to  exist  in  everything. 
Or  I  might  place  myself  in  Edward  Bellamy’s  age  of  equality  and 
tell  how  brick  will  be  made  by  those  who  may  choose  or  be  as¬ 
signed  to  this  occupation.  But  I  interpret  my  subject  to  mean 
that  the  younger  members  of  this  Association  would  like  to  know 
what  the  future  has  in  store  for  them,  what  changes  in  the  brick¬ 
making  industry  are  likely  to  take  place  during  the  time  that  they 
will  be  engaged  in  it.  As  I  have  laid  my  plans  to  live  about  to  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  I  have  decided  to  forecast  for  you 
a  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  brickmaking  up  to  that  time  and 
to  describe  the  condition  of  our  industry  as  I  conceive  it  will  ex¬ 
ist  when  I  have  burned  my  last  kiln,  and  my  ashes,  taken  from 
the  crematory,  have  been  placed  in  a  receptacle  of  burned  clay— a 
disposition  of  one’s  lifeless,  worn-out  body  that  should  be  approved 
by  all  brickmakers. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  attend  the  conventions  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.  as  late  as  1950.  I  expect  to  pass  my  last  years  making 
brick  in  a  warmer  climate,  unless  I  get  rich  enough  to  spend  the 
winters  in  the  South,  and  if  the  conventions  are  still  held  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  such  cold  places  as  Boston  I  shall  probably  remain  at 
home  and  depend  upon  The  Clay-Worker  to  keep  me  informed  of 
the  proceedings.  However,  I  shall  certainly  try  to  attend  these 
annual  meetings  as  long  as  there  are  any  charters  members  present, 


for  since  I  joined  the  Association  at  the  second  Convention  and 
thus  missed  the  proud  distinction  that  is  theirs,  I  would  not  deprive 
myself  of  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  no  one  in  the  Convention 
could  claim  priority  in  the  membership  over  me. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  progress  that  will  be  made  in  the  next 
fifty  years  one  must  look  back  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  fifty  years,  but  as  such  a  review  would  be  intrench¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject  of  the  member  who  is  to  speak  of  “The  Past,” 
I  will  only  say  that  brickmaking  fifty  years  ago  would  have  had 
no  attractions  for  me,  and  I  would  not  have  engaged  in  it  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  prevailing  then.  I  wonder  if  the  young  men  who 
are  entering  upon  this  pursuit  to-day  realize  what  has  been  done 
by  the  brickmakers  of  the  past  fifty  years  to  make  their  work 
agreeable,  to  relieve  their  operations  from  drudgery  to  place  the 
business  of  brickmaking  upon  a  commercially  sound  and  profitable 
basis,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  brick-yard  laborer  and  to 
elevate  the  social  status  of  the  brick  manufacturer  to  a  position 
commensurate  with  the  value  and  importance  of  his  product.  I 
wonder  also  how  our  methods  and  results  to-day  will  be  regarded 
by  the  brickmakers  of  this  country  fifty  years  hence. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  radically  new  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  brick  from  clay  will  be  successfully  developed.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  brick  by  the  soft-mud,  stiff-mud  and  dry-press  pro¬ 
cesses,  with  a  constantly  increasing  predominance  of  the  stiff- 
mud  and  dry-press  processes  on  the  score  of  economy  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  product.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  constant  lessening 
of  manual  labor  and  an  increase  of  automatic  machinery  and  ap¬ 
pliances.  The  dry-press  process  will  probably  take  the  lead  in 
this,  since  its  possibilities  of  economical  production  and  perfection 
of  product  for  building  purposes  are  much  greater.  The  clay  for 
this  process  will  be  gathered  and  stored  for  best  results  and  for  all- 
the-year-around  operation,  except  perhaps,  as  now,  where  it  is 
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mined  from  below  the  surface.  But  there  will  be  no  handling  of 
the  clay  or  brick  until  the  kiln  is  reached.  It  is  not  probable  that 
brick  will  be  set  by  machinery.  To  be  sure,  brick  can  be  placed 
upon  forms  and  set  in  large  units  mechanically,  but  in  the  dry- 
press  process  at  least  there  would  be  no  saving  in  this,  since  it 
would  cost  as  much  to  set  the  brick  on  the  forms  as  in  the  kilns. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  practicable  method  of  taking 
the  brick  from  the  kilns  by  machinery  will  be  devised  that  could 
be  applied  successfully  in  any  large  number  of  plants.  Brick  will 
be  transported  from  the  kiln  by  conveyors,  as  probably  also  still 
in  some  cases  by  the  old  and  reliable  wheelbarrow,  but  they  will  be 
picked  up  and  placed  upon  conveyor  or  barrow  by  human  hands. 
(I  reserve  the  privilege  of  revising  this  statement  after  the  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Dover.) 

There  are  certain  sections  of  the  country  where  the  clays  can¬ 
not  now  be  successfully  worked  except  by  the  soft-mud  process, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  capable  of  the  most  economical  man¬ 
ufacture.  There  are  other  sections  where  stiff-mud  process  Is 
the  only  practicable  one,  and  this  process  admits  of  the  largest 
production  per  machine,  the  improvements  for  economy  lying  in 
saving  the  labor  of  handling  the  brick  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
machine,  perhaps  a  la  Fiske.  In  regard  to  the  dry-press  process,  it 
is  quite  generally  believed  that  the  employment  of  this  method  of 
brick  manufacture  must  be  very  limited,  on  the  supposition  that 
only  a  few  clays  are  adapted  to  it  and  that  its  chief  use  must  be 
in  the  making  of  brick  for  facing.  Those  who  have  had  most  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  with  this  process  believe  it  can  be  adapted  to 
a  much  larger  variety  of  clays  by  proper  preparation,  and  Is  capable 
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of  a  much  more  extended  use  than  at  present.  I  think  myself  that 
the  most  economical  production  of  building-  brick  will  in  the  future 
be  by  this  process,  and  that  we  will  see  in  our  time  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  common  brick  plants  using  the  dry-press  process, 
the  brick  being  conveyed  automatically  direct  from  press  to  kiln 
or  set  from  press  directly  upon  a  movable  kiln  floor  or  kiln  car. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  demand  for  an 
impervious  brick  for  facing  will  cause  an  increasing  amount  of  face 
brick  to  be  made  by  the  stiff-mud  process. 

The  greatest  improvements  in  manufacture  in  this  country  that 
are  sure  to  come  in  the  near  future  will  be  in  kilns.  We  cannot 
long  continue,  with  the  advance  in  prices  of  fuel,  to  burn  brick  by 
our  present  wasteful  methods.  The  continuous,  regenerative  kilns 
that  have  revolutionized  the  brick  industry  in  Europe  must  in 
some  form  or  other  prevail  in  this  country  before  our  younger 
members  reach  the  end  of  their  career.  Fortunately,  we  need  not 
pass  through  the  slow  development  of  this  system  of  burning  that 
the  Germans  did,  for  we  can  profit  by  their  researches  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Moreover,  the  patents  upon  the  original  essential  features 
of  this  system  have  expired.  The  principles  and  designs  of  the  most 
successful  construction  of  continuous  kilns  and  the  methods  of 
operation  are  now  well  understood  by  our  ceramic  engineers.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  patents  taken  out  in  this 
country  upon  these  kilns  are  of  little  value  to  the  engineer.  The 
motive  of  most  of  these  patents  is  not  so  much  protection  against 
infringement  as  an  aid  in  advertising  and  in  getting  money  for 
yard  rights,  since  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  very  many  are  in¬ 
fluenced  in  selecting  a  kiln  or  other  device  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
received  a  patent  from  the  United  States  government.  I  have  been 
tempted  myself,  for  this  very  reason,  to  take  out  patents  on  some 
of  my  own  designs  in  order  to  be  on  a  better  footing  with  those 
whom  I  meet  in  my  engineering  work.  Though  my  plans,  as  a 
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rule,  have  very  little  in  them  that  is  entirely  original,  yet  I  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  patents  upon  them.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  forms  and  combinations  of  flues  in  brick 
kilns,  and  employes  of  the  Patent  Office  are  not  always  competent 
judges  of  the  value  or  originality  of  a  special  form.  An  absurd 
instance  of  the  lack  of  technical  knowledge  in  the  Patent  Office 
was  pointed  out  to  me  a  few  years  ago.  Fluor  spar  is  a  good  flux 
used  as  such  by  the  ancients,  and  hence  its  name.  But  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  man  “discovered”  not  long  ago  that  fluor  spar  was  a 
good  flux,  causing  impurities  of  ore  to  melt,  and  applied  for  a 
patent,  which  was  granted  by  the  United  States  government. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching,  however,  when  a  patent  kiln  or 
dryer  must  have  some  special  merit  in  order  to  furnish  a  profitable 
business  to  its  owner  from  the  sale  of  a  set  of  blue  prints  and  the 
license  to  use.  Our  technical  schools  for  clayworkers  will  develop 
a  class  of  ceramic  engineers  to  whom  will  be  intrusted  the  de¬ 
signing  of  brick  plants  and  of  dryers  and  kilns  for  every  require¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  specifications  for  machinery,  and  there  will 
be  no  room  for  the  empiric  or  charlatan. 

So  much  for  brick  from  clay,  but.  what  of  the  increased  use 
of  cement  concrete,  cement  brick,  slag  brick  and  sand-lime  brick? 
Will  the  manufactdre  of  clay  brick  be  restricted  by  these  new 
competitors?  Will  there  be  any  new  composition  of  brick  that 
will  replace  the  clay  brick?  Hardly  a  year  has  passed  since  I  have 
been  a  brickmaker  that  I  have  not  heard  of  some  new  process  of 
making  building  brick  that  would  soon  revolutionize  the  business 
and  drive  the  clay  brick  out  of  the  market.  Most  of  these  have 
never  got  beyond  the  Patent  Office.  Some  have  succeeded  in  start¬ 


ing  manufacture,  but,  not  being  able  to  make  a  commercial  success, 
have  abandoned  the  undertaking.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  put 
aside  that  the  large  development  of  cement  manufacture  is  leading 
to  the  use  of  this  material  in  many  places  where  brick  could  be 
and  would  be  used.  Cement  will  continue  to  be  used  for  sewers, 
for  sidewalks  and  street  pavements,  for  bridges,  etc.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  also  for  foundations  for  walls  of  buildings  and  for 
fireproofing,  but  will  never.  I  believe,  be  the  main  reliance  for 
any  of  these.  The  cement  wall,  whether  of  molded  concrete  or  ce¬ 
ment  brick,  can  never  be  handsome  or  artistic.  For  fireproofing 
it  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  combination,  be  a  poor  substi¬ 
tute  for  clay  and  be  restricted  in  its  use.  Slag  brick  will  utilize  a 
waste  product  and  be  employed  for  rough  work  where  slag  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  lime-sand  brick  will  be  made  in  increasing  quantity 
in  places  where  clay  deposits  do  not  exist  or  are  of  poor  quality, 
where  sand  is  plentiful  and  fuel  high.  But  nothing  in  a  clay  coun¬ 
try  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  in  quality  and  price  with  the  clay 
brick. 

What  of  trade  conditions  in  the  future  we  are  considering? 
What  about  the  commercial  side  of  our  industry  fifty  years  hence? 
Will  competition  increase  and  become  destructive  of  profits,  or 
will  trusts  and  combinations  be  maintained  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  at  present?  Time  is  not  given  me  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  these  interesting  questions.  The  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  all  combinations  of  effort  and  capital  must  continue  to  govern 
action.  The  fundamental  axiom  that  the  larger  the  scale  of  opera¬ 
tions  the  cheaper  the  possible  cost  of  production  will  continue  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  brick  business  as  of  all  others.  To 
lessen  the  cost  of  production  and  sale,  prevent  loss  from  irrespon¬ 
sible  purchasers  and  secure  a  fair  remuneration  to  capital  and  labor 
are  the  only  legitimate  excuses  for  a  combination  of  manufacturing 
plants.  The  saving  effected  by  such  a  combination  should  not  make 
a  raise  in  prices  necessary.  To  raise  the  price  of  a  product  beyond 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  labor  and  capital  in  order  to  keep 
inefficient  and  uneconomical  plants  in  operation  or  to  get  rich  quick 
is  not  only  unjust,  but  generally  unwise,  and  may  at  any  time 
react  to  the  injury  of  its  authors.  This  very  thing  happened  re¬ 
cently  in  a  Western  city.  A  combination  of  local  paving  brick 
manufacturers  with  those  of  a  neighboring  town  has  for  two  or 
three  years  past  continually  raised  the  prices  of  brick  beyond  all 
reasonable  requirements,  but  were  knocked  out  last  week  by  the 
shrewd  policy  of  the  Mayor,  thus  saving  to  the  citizens  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  on  one  letting  of  streets  and  leaving  the  local 
manufacturers  to  seek  other  markets  for  their  products  or  sell 
at  such  prices  as  may  be  offered. 

“You  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,”  said  the  immor¬ 
tal  Lincoln,  and,  basing  a  prediction  upon  this  homely  truth,  I 
believe  that  we  shall  see  in  this  Republic  in  the  future  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  influence  upon  legislation  by  the  masses  of  the 
common  people,  and  to  control  these  masses  and  prevent  social¬ 
ism  and  anarchy  such  wise  and  moderate  regulation  of  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  capital  must  be  provided  as  will  vouchsafe  equal  justice 
to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none.  In  this  the  brickmaking 
industry  will  not  suffer.  Brickmaking  must  always  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  pursuit  for  all  who  apply  themselves  to  it  in¬ 
dustriously,  intelligently  and  enthusiastically. 

This  organization  of  brick  manufacturers  will  have  in  the 
future  even  more  than  in  the  past  an  important  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  “our  industry,”  technically,  by  making  a  larger  appro¬ 
priation  for  scientific  investigation;  commercially,  by  advocating 
everywhere  and  by  all  legitimate  means  a  greater  use  of  brick 
for  constructive  purposes;  socially,  by  encouraging  and  inducing 
the  local  organization  of  competing  manufacturers  for  mutual  im¬ 
provement,  and  by  bringing  together  for  consultation  from  all  parts 
of  our  country  at  these  annual  meetings  of  our  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  broadest,  the  most  expert  and  the  most  cultured  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  brickmaking  art  in  America.  (Applause.) 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Alfred  Yates,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.:  I  take  exceptions  to 
the  remarks  made  in  Mr.  Richardson’s  paper  referring  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  this  great  country.  I  am  not  a  patentee 
of  any  device  that  I  wish  to  place  on  sale.  I  have  a  few  pat¬ 
ents  that  I  took  out  for  my  own  protection  that  I  operate  in 
my  business.  If  we  cut  out  the  inventive  genius  of  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  could  not  stand  before 
the  world  as  we  do  to-day  and  call  ourselves  the  leaders  of 
civilization,  and  I  think  every  true-born  citizen  of  this  great 
country  should  cherish  the  genius  of  the  sons  who  come  to  the 
front  and  give  their  time  and  brains  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  If  you  will  look  over  the  records  you  will  find  that  the 
inventors  of  this  country  are,  without  exception,  poor  men.  It 
is  the  natural  trend  of  the  mind  of  the  inventive  genius  to  im- 
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prove  the  condition  of  things  as  he  finds  them,  and  I  think  he 
deserves  the  encouragement  of  his  fellow  men.  Look  at  our 
machine  men  in  this  country.  Just  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  invested  in  the  interest  of 
our  great  industries.  Just  look  at  the  perfection  of  our  ma¬ 
chinery  and  then  take  into  consideration  their  financial  condi¬ 
tions  and  see  whether  the  inventive  genius  has  been  at  work 
from  a  lucrative  standpoint  or  from  a  desire  to  try  to  better  the 
condition  of  mankind.  I  think  our  friend  Richardson  should 
be  more  guarded  in  his  remarks  when  he  speaks  of  the  inven 
tive  genius  of  this  great  country. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  have  been  interested  in  Mr.  Yates’  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  inventive  genius  of  this  country.  We  all  know 
that  the  wonderful  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  our 
industry  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  due  in  a  very  large 
degree  to  this  machinery  we  have  heard  so  much  about  to-day. 
When  we  contemplate  that  every  improvement  a  man  makes 
on  his  brickyard  in  any  way  is  an  invention,  whether  he  seeks 
to  make  money  out  of  it  or  not,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  how  we  discourage  inventions  and  speak  of  them  as 
of  little  importance. 

President  Eisenhart:  I  notice  the  next  item  is  appointment 
of  committees,  but  I  will  defer  that  until  to-morrow  morning. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eggers  the  Convention  adjourned  until  10 
o’clock  Thursday  morning. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

Thursday  Morning,  February  5,  1903. 

President  Eisenhart:  Gentlemen,  you  will  please  come  to 
order.  I  wish  the  fellow  who  took  my  gavel  would  please  bring 
it  back.  I  am  liable  to  need  it  this  morning.  I  will  ask  our 
Secretary  to  announce  the  programme. 

Secretaiy  Randall:  The  first  number  on  the  programme  is 
a  Daper  entitled  “Progress  in  Brickmaking,”  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Frey, 
a  pioneer  clayworker  of  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  Frey  is  unable  to  be 
present,  bait  has  sent  his  paper,  which  I  will  read  for  him. 

PROGRESS  IN  BRICKMAKING. 


By  F.  E.  Frey,  Cleveland,  O. 


This  is  a  craft  where  no  idle  dreaming 
Was  once  allowed,  or  indulged  in  by  men; 

For  history  tells,  while  the  hot  sun  was  beaming. 

The  taskmaster’s  lash  was  over  them  then. 

The  tablets  of  clay,  with  Runic  impressions, 

Brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  cities  long  gone, 

Tell  of  the  wealth  and  early  possessions, 

But  not  of  the  toil  and  the  work  that  was  done. 

For  hard  was  the  task  and  long  were  the  hours; 
Imperfect  the  tools  and  strenuous  the  toil 

To  dig  the  tough  clay,  where  seldom  the  showers 
Allowed  a  respite  to  those  sons  of  the  soil. 

Full  five  thousand  years,  the  brickmaker’s  calling 
Was  one  of  the  hard  toil,  unchanging,  severe; 

From  early  sun-up  until  night’s  dews  were  falling 
They  worked  to  a  form  they  were  bound  to  adhere. 

The  potter  alone,  by  means  not  recorded. 

Discovered  the  wheel  to  turn  plastic  clay— 

This  mechanical  whirl— what  a  help  it  afforded 
Through  years  that  are  past,  adown  to  this  day. 

When  dawn  does  appear,  bright  sunshine  impending, 
The  darksome  nights  past,  it  is  clayworker’s  day. 

The  long,  tedious  art  came  into  ascending, 

And  now  machinery  has  its  full  sway. 

Where  muscular  force  dug  with  pick  in  the  claybed, 
The  steam  shovel  now  does  the  work  of  the  gang. 

Whence  the  steam  truck,  it  goes  in  the  clay-shed, 
Where  hand  laborers’  tools  in  idleness  hang. 

The  crusher  and  mixer,  kinetically  acting. 

Prepare  the  raw  clay,  fit  for  a  machine, 

Which  molds  it  in  shapes,  much  more  exacting 
Than  taskmasters  got  when  venting  their  spleen. 

However,  hand  labor  still  must  be  given 
To  load  them  on  cars,  but  not  for  the  hakes, 

For  speedily  these  in  the  dryer  are  driven. 

Where  regular  heat,  them  primarily  bakes. 

In  times  that  are  past,  the  weather  and  season 
Determined  the  days  when  brick  could  be  made. 


How  different  ’tis  now,  for  there  is  no  reason 
For  less’ning  the  output  with  toil  in  the  shade. 

A  motion  was  made,  when  at  our  first  meeting 
To  give  Israel’s  tribe  a  vote  of  thanks; 

’Twas  irony  then,  but  sincere  be  the  greeting 
We  now  give  those  helpers,  that  brace  up  our  ranks. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  BRICKMAKING  —  BRICKMAKING  THEN 

AND  NOW. 

Knowing  well  the  interdiction  of  this  body  to  the  mentioning  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  as  early  brickmakers,  I,  nevertheless,  in  or¬ 
der  to  carry  out  the  subject  of  my  text,  will  have  to  refer  to  them 
or  their  contemporaries  as  followers  of  the  art. 

Some  of  the  newer  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  may  not  have 
heard  of  the  mentioned  prohibition  (which  some  of  the  charter 
members  can  explain  to  them,  as  my  time  will  not  admit  thereof). 

They  may  even  find  some  of  the  often-rehashed  researches  in 
history  about  the  brick  business  new  and  interesting.  The  poem 
just  read  refers  to  their  troubles  in  the  days  long  syne. 

History  tells  us  very  little  of  how  the  ancients  succeeded  in 
their  drying  and  burning.  The  bas-reliefs  and  pictures,  however, 
show  the  work  was  done,  while  the  brick  and  tile  we  now  find  in 
the  ruins  of  departed  greatness  show  how  well  they  could  burn 
them. 

We  need  not  go  to  these  ancient  records  alone,  but  only  take  a 
trip  through  Asiatic  countries.  When  we  observe  the  natives  mak¬ 
ing  brick  now,  we  see  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  performed 
five  thousand  years  ago. 

A  member  of  my  family  tells  me,  while  in  China  she  often  saw 
men  in  the  morning  commence  to  level,  off  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
in  the  evening,  when  passing,  saw  them  mold  brick,  while  straw 
was  lying  around  in  profusion.  So  far,  this  beats  us  in  starting  a 
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brickyard.  All  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  although  they  have 
wheelbarrows  now,  for  trundling  men,  women  and  merchandise 
around — none  were  seen  in  the  brickyard.  Just  think  of  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  hand  labor  that  was  expended  for  making  the 
brick,  or  block,  rather,  for  the  great  Chinese  wall,  built  about  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

These,  as  the  wall  was  over  1  600  miles  long,  had  to  be  made  of 
various  kinds  of  clay,  according  as  the  country  affords.  As  these 
brick  are  large,  heavy  blocks,  we  can  surmise  the  difficulty  in  dry¬ 
ing  them  in  the  open  air,  where'  the  clay  was  strongly  aluminous. 
The  remedy  was  the  straw  mixed  with  them,  which  helped  to 
bind  them  together  and  carry  the  moisture  to  the  outside. 

I  will  here  make  a  leap  of  about  2,000  years  nearer  our  time, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy  spending  much  of  my  time 
in  a  brick  and  roofing-tile  yard  belonging  to  a  relative  in  the  then 
extreme  southwest  of  Germany.  Here  the  manner  of  working  the 
clay  was  not  very  far  advanced  over  those  ancient  methods.  True, 
there  was  a  building  with  two  molding  floors,  one  above  the  other, 
and  there  were  wheelbarrows,  while  the  side  of  the  building  was  the 
racks  upon  which  were  placed  the  pallets  with  brick  and  tile  for 
drying.  One  end  of  the  building  was  open  with  the  clay  pile  out¬ 
side.  A  portion  nearest  the  building  had  a  plank  floor,  upon  which 
the  clay  to  be  tempered  was  shoveled.  Water  was  brought  in 
buckets  and  gradually  added,  while  the  temperer  did  the  job  with  a 
shovel. 

When  the  clay  was  considered  worked  enough,  it  was  either 
wheeled  to  the  molding  tables,  on  the  lower  floor,  or  pitched  to  the 
upper  floor,  then  loaded  in  barrows  and  distributed  to  the  tables. 

The  tables  were  moved  along  the  racks  so  that  the  molder 
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could  place  the  pallets  with  the  ware  within  close  reach  thereof. 
The  molds  were  only  made  for  one  brick  or  tile.  The  kiln  was  at 
+he  other  end  of  the  shed,  with  walls  nearly  sir.  feet  thick. 

When  a  kiln  wa=  +<->  be  burnt  the  arches  were  built  of  raw  lime¬ 
stones,  about  six  feet  nigh,  while  a  bottom  of  about  two  feet  thick 
of  the  same  material  was  built  above  the  arches  for  the  ware  to 
rest  on. 

From  the  lower  floor  brick  were  brought  in  from  the  shed 
through  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  kiln,  and  several  courses  built 
upon  the  limestone  bottom.  The  sides  of  the  kiln  were  built  up  with 
raw  brick,  while  the  center  was  filled  with  roofing  tile,  which  were 
brought  from  the  upper  of  the  shed  and  pitched  to  the  setter  from 
above.  This  kiln  was  built  close  up  against  the  dwelling  house,  so 
that  one  of  the  doors  from  the  hall  opened  direct  into  the  firing  pit, 
which  was  about  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  An¬ 
other  door  from  the  firing  pit  led  to  the  wood  shed.  Wood  was 
used  for  fuel.  Good  ware  and  lime  came  from  this  kiln  at  every 
burn. 

We  see  from  this  that  the  arrangement  and  mode  of  doing  the 
work  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Chin¬ 
ese,  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  yet  it  was  all  hand  work  of  the 
severest  kind. 

I  left  Europe  in  1852  and  came  to  Ohio.  Although  following  the 
machir5«t  trade,  I  soon  hunted  up  the  nearest  brickyard,  where 
the  work  was  dnnp  in  the  most  primitive  manner.  The  clay  how¬ 
ever,  was  being  tempered  with  an  uprighA  pug  mill  and  horse.  The 
kilns  were  open  clamp  kilns  in  which  very  poor  burns  were  made 
with  wood.  The  year  after,  this  yard  heard  that  in  Bucyrus  a 
hand  machine  was  being  made  for  molding  brick,  and  secured  one. 
This  was  the  parent  of  the  present  Eagle  hand-brick  machine,  and 
molded  about  8,000  brick  per  day.  In  1856  I  came  to  Bucyrus  and 
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helped  to  make  those  machines,  buying  an  interest  in  the  works 
soon  after  and  improving  the  Eagle  brick  machine.  Having  sold 
two  of  these  machines  for  a  brickyard  to  P.  P.  Mast,  of  Spring- 
field,  O.,  he  asked  if  I  could  not  make  this  machine  to  work  auto¬ 
matic.  I  did  so,  the  shop  burning  to  the  ground  the  night  before 
the  machines  were  to  be  tried. 

Some  of  the  employes,  with  the  help  of  the  neighbors,  saved 
the  machine,  however,  so  that  a  few  days  after  we  operated  it  and 
it  proved  a  success.  The  capacity  was  36,000  per  day.  This  was  the 
first  automatic  brick  machine  I  had  seen  work.  We  supplied  the 
surrounding  towns  with  these  machines  and  after  selling  a  number 
away  from  home  we  found  prejudice  and  ignorance  such  obstacles 
that  it  became  so  annoying  and  profitless,  which  other  articles  we 
made'  had  not  to  encounter,  so  abandoned  its  manufacture.  This 
machine  was  similar  to  the  upright  machines  in  use  at  the  present 
time. 

The  hand  machine  we  continued  to  make  as  its  use  became  ex¬ 
tended  by  its  own  recommendation  and  simplicity. 

Other  machines  similar  to  our  automatic  now  began  to  be  used, 
while  the  demand  for  tile  induced  the  making  of  combined  tile  and 
brick  machines.  Improvement  followed  improvement  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  machines  until  we  have  them  in  their  present  state,  thanks  to 
the  sleepless  nights  of  the  investors  and  their  strenuous  efforts  to 
provide  machinery  to  relieve  the  strains  of  muscle  of  the  hand  la¬ 
borers. 

While  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  adopted  the  machines,  many 
of  the  cities  continued  in  the  good  old  way  by  running  a  wheel  by 
horse  power  in  a  pit  to  temper  and  slapping  the  mud  in  the  molds 


by  hand.  Chicago  was  one  of  these  until  Brother  Purington  made 
an  entering  wedge  by  adopting  a  Chambers  machine.  Soon  after 
others  followed,  but  for  a  long  time  some  of  the  brick  men  stuck  to 
hand  molding. 

Having  furnished  a  party  with  machinery  in  Chicago,  I  re¬ 
quested  them  to  send  me  the  cost  of  manufacture  by  machine  and 
hand.  This  was  the  report: 

— Hand  Molding — To  Make  5,000  Brick. — 


Digging  clay,  1V2  men  at  $2.25 . $3.75 

Horse  and  cart,  one  driver,  to  fill  pit .  2.75 

Two  horses  and  boy  for  tempering .  2.00 

One  wheeler  from  pit .  2.25 

One  hand  molder  . 3.00 

Two  off  carriers  .  2.00 

Two  yard  boys  and  hakers .  2.00 


Costing  . $17.75 

Equal  to,  per  thousand  in  hake  unburned . $3.45 

Add  burning  as  per  above  figures .  1.52 

Total  cost  per  1,000  in  kiin . $4.97 

If  office  expenses  are  added . 61 


The  sum  total  per  1,000  for  hand-molded  brick.. $5.58 

By  this  we  see  that  the  first  cost  on  hand-made  bricks  in  Chi¬ 
cago  brought  them  to  a  very  stiff  figure.  At  the  same  time  we 
found  places  where  Chicago  prices  for  labor  and  fuel  did  not  pre¬ 
vail,  and  brick  made  by  hand  cost  25  per  cent.  less. 

Next  I  prevailed  upon  a  Kansas  City  brickmaker  to  furnish 
me  the  cost  of  making  brick  with  a  soft-clay  machine.  He  made 
the  following  report: 

—Clay  Free  of  Stone.— 

This  machine  was  found  to  be  operated  in  the  most  economical 
manner  of  any  machine  of  this  kind  we  have  found,  the  ownei 
giving  his  supervision,  making  no  charge  for  his  services. 


One  engineer  .  $2.00 

Two  men  in  clay  pit  at  $1.75 .  3.50 

One  temperer  .  2.00 

One  sticker  . 2.00 

One  sander  . 2.00 

One  dumper  . 1.75 

Four  truckers  at  $1.75 . ’. .  7.00 

Two  pallet  boys  at  81V2c .  1.75 

One  edger  .  1.00 


25,000  bricks  per  day . $23.00 

Costing  per  thousand . $0.92 

Setting  per  thousand . 16 

Wheeling  per  thousand . 35 

Burning  per  thousand  (labor) . 40 

Fuel,  per  thousand,  8  bushels  coal  at  8c . 64 

In  kiln  . — —  2.47 

Office  expenses,  soliciting,  wear  and  tear . 61 


Sum  total  for  soft  machine  brick,  finished  in  kiln..  $3.08 
In  this  report  no  allowance  was  made  for  repairs  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  which  are  always  met  with.  Neither  for  bad  burns,  which 
about  that  time  the  writer  saw  there. 

These  two  reports,  however,  might  satisfy  the  gentlemen  ask¬ 
ing  the  question  in  the  July  Clay-Worker  whether  machinery  had 
cheapened  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

I  should  have  stated  that  these  reports  were  made  to  me  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago,  when  dryers  were  not  very  much  advanced  or  used. 

•  Another  report  we  received  from  Chicago,  from  a  firm  that  had 
very  stony  clay,  making  25,000  brick  per  day.  This  was  as  follows: 


Six  clay  diggers  at  $2.25  per  day . $13.50 

One  engineer  .  2.25 

One  clay  tender .  2.00 

One  boy  tending  crusher . ‘ .  1.25 

Three  boys  for  wheelers  at  $1.25  per  day .  3.75 

Four  boys  for  haking  at  75c  per  day .  3.00 

One  boy  for  sander .  .75 

One  boy  around  cutting  table . 75 

One  man  at  cutting  table .  2:25 

One  man  to  oversee  the  boys .  2.25 

One  ton  of  coal .  4.00 


Total  cost  of  bricks  in  hake . $35.75 

Or  per  thousand  in  hakes .  1.43 

Additional  for  finishing  25,000  machine  bricks— sand 

and  coal  dust  .  3.50 

Oil,  wear  and  tear .  3.62V^ 

Three  men  for  burning  and  scoving .  6.00 

Coal  and  wood  for  burning,  at  rate  of  60c  per  1,000.  15.00 
Wheeling  and  setting .  1  Z.3iy2 


Total  for  setting  brick .  41.50 

Per  thousand  .  1.66 

Brick  in  hake,  as  shown  before .  35.50 

Total  .  77.00 

Total  cost  of  brick  per  1,000,  loaded  on  wagon .  3,08 


I  will  not  make  further  comment  on  those  figures.  I  have  a 
number  more,  which  I  received  the  same  year,  of  different  classes 
of  machinery,  some  of  which  are  now  obsolete. 

As  the  title  of  this  paper  does  not  confine  me  to  any  particular 


time,  but  is  intended  to  show  the  progress  of  the  art  of  brick¬ 
making,  I  will  compare  the  equipment  of  a  stiff-clay  brick  factory 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  to  those  of  the  present  day. 

The  one  1  take  as  an  example  then  had  a  clay  pit  of  stiff  blue 
clay,  about  fifty  feet  deep,  from  which  a  pump  would  draw  the 
water.  A  steam  drum  would  draw  the  clay  up  and  dump  it  in  a 
granulator,  from  which  it  passed  through  conical  rolls,  which  par¬ 
tially  separated  the  stones.  From  there  is  dropped  into  the  temper¬ 
ing  pug  mill,  then  into  the  machine  A  hand  cutting  table  cut  the 
brick,  after  which  they  were  loaded  on  two-wheeled  spring  trucks, 
wheeled  to  the  drying  yard  and  haked  up,  then  wheeled  to  the  kiln 
when  dry. 

The  factory  of  to-day  has  a  steam  shovel  to  dig  the  clay  and 
dump  it  into  cars,  which  haul  it  to  the  granulator.  The  prepara¬ 
tory  machinery  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  fourteen  years  ago, 
only  of  more  substantial  and  practical  construction.  The  machine 
fs  heavier  and  has  an  automatic  cutting  table,  from  which  the 
brick  are  either  sent  through  the  repress  or  loaded  direct  into  the 
drying  cars,  which,  by  means  of  steel  rails,  convey  them  to  the 
artificial  dryer  by  waste  heat.  When  dry,  the  cars  carry  the  brick 
to  the  kilns  without  any  further  hand  labor  than  the  pushing  of 
the  cars. 

In  the  new  and  best-equipped  yards  the  kilns  are  so  placed  that 
the  raw  brick  are  taken  in  at  one  side,  while  the  burnt  ware  goes 
out  into  cars  or  boats  with  the  least  amount  of  manual  labor  pos¬ 
sible.  We  note  from  this  that  the  constant  tendency  of  the  think¬ 
ing  clayworkers  has  been  to  reduce  the  hand  labor  of  the  business. 
Whether  philanthropy  outweighed  the  motive  of  gain  I  will  leave 
the  members  to  ponder  over.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  We  will  pass  to  the  next. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  is  a  paper  on  “Modern  Brick 
Streets,”  by  William  S.  Crandall,  the  editor  of  the  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer,  of  New  York  city,  who  will  illustrate  his 
talk  with  stereopticon  views. 

MODERN  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 


By  Wm.  S.  Crandall,  New  York  City. 


Illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  of  brick  streets  in  many  lead¬ 
ing  American  cities. 


What  kind  of  roads  and  streets  the  builders  of  the  pyramids 
had  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  massive  stones  with  which  the  pyramids  were  constructed 
were  transported  over  some  kind  of  a  road.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  to  be  found  to-day  remnants  of  ancient 
roads,  or  causeways,  in  their  vicinity.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  methods,  or  secrets,  of  street  and  road  construction  in  those 
days,  they  are  now  safely  locked  in  the  bosom  of  the  Sphinx.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  years  have  elapsed — how  many,  no  man  can  tell — since 
these  road  builders  were  blotted  out.  Almost  nothing  remains  to 
indicate  that  they  ever  built  any  extensive  system  of  streets  or 
roads.  It  is  reasonably  sure  that  the  best  roads  and  streets  the 
world  has  ever  known  have  been  built  within  the  past  hundred 
years. 

Napoleon  was  the  first  great  road  builder  of  modern  times.  He 
appreciated  the  necessity  for  good  roads  in  the  rapid  mobilization 
of  his  army,  and,  therefore,  improved  the  roads  of  France.  The 
system  which  he  begun  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  so  that, 
to-day,  $30,000,000  are  spent  annually  in  maintaining  and  improving 
the  highways  of  4hat  country.  Napoleon’s  empire  disappeared  long 
years  ago,  but  the  system  of  road  building  which  he  established 
will  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  whose  cities  are  laying,  in  the 
aggregate,  more  miles  of  various  kinds  of  pavements  annually  than 
those  in  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  amounts  of  the  different 
kinds  of  pavements  in  American  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over 
are  as  follows: 


Cobblestone  .  1,000  miles 

Granite  and  Belgian  block .  3,500  miles 

Brick  . 2,000  miles 

Wooden  block  .  1,500  miles 

Sheet  and  block  asphalt .  3,500  miles 

Macadam  . .* .  3,500  miles 

Graveled  streets  .  4,000  miles 


Total  .  19,000  miles 


The  above  figures  are  based  upon  data,  as  reported  in  the 
statistics  of  cities  compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  which 
include  137  cities,  being  those  of  30,000  population  and  over;  and, 
also,  other  data  -which  I  have  collected,  relating  to  smaller  cities, 
from  which  careful  estimates  have  been  made,  including  cities  of 
from  10,000  to  30,000  population.  In  round  numbers  the  total  street 
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mileage  of  American  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over  is  about 
40,000,  nearly  half  of  which  has  been  improved.  The  total  first  cost 
of  these  pavements,  exclusive  of  macadam  and  gravel  streets, 
amounts  to  over  five  hundred  million  dollars.  But  it  is  about  brick 
pavements,  the  construction  and  maintenance,  of  which  1  am  to 
speak  before  your  Association. 

The  two  thousand  miles  of  brick  pavement  now  in  use  in  the 
United  States  have  been  laid  in  over  two  hundred  towns  and  cities 
in  varying  quantities.  The  results  have  been,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  satisfactory.  In  extensive  travels  through  the  United 
States  examining  the  various  pavements,  I  have  found  brick  gen¬ 
erally  favored  as  a  paving  material.  Its  most  objectionable  char¬ 
acteristic,  noisiness,  has  not  yet  been  fully  overcome,  although  those 
pavements  which  have  been  laid  more  recently  have  not  this  defect 
,in  so  pronounced  a  form  as  formerly.  City  engineers  and  con¬ 
tractors  have  learned  many  things  by  experience  and  there  has  been 
marked  improvement  in  the  manner  of  constructing  brick  pave¬ 
ments  within  the  past  decade.  Brick,  as  a  paving  material,  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  criticisms  and  often  been  discredited  because  of  the 
poor  material  which  has  been  sometimes  sent  out  by  manufacturers, 
but  more  often  by  the  incompetency  of  contractors,  who  have  laid 
pavements  under  inexperienced  city  officials.  This  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  failures  of  brick  pavements.  It  has  been  my  ob¬ 
servation  that  those  manufacturers  of  paving  brick  having  the 
best  reputations  are  those  who  have  the  most  trouble  to  see  that 
the  contractors  and  city  engineers  using  their  bricks  employ  intelli¬ 
gent  methods  in  constructing  the  pavements.  This  is  one  way  for 
the  manufacturer  to  promote  the  laying  of  high-grade  brick  pave¬ 
ments.  I  know  of  no  organization  which  has  done  more  to  obtain 
and  maintain  a  high  standard  and  quality  of  brick  than  this.  The 
work  which  has  been  done  by  your  various  committees  has  been 
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most  satisfactory  and  your  standard  brick  test  is  known  the  world 
over. 

Other  causes  for  poor  brick  pavements  are  bad  methods  and 
lack  of  good  rules  and  regulations  in  the  engineering  department, 
which  are  not  due  to  the  chief  engineer,  but  rather  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  some  councilmanic  committee,  or  meddler  in  city  affairs. 
For  instance,  it  is  impossible  for  some  city  engineers  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  which  will  prevent  the  indiscriminate  open¬ 
ing  of  a  street  by  every  “Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,”  without  first  se¬ 
curing  a  permit  from  the  city  engineer.  They  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  a  needless  curtailment  of  a  citizen’s  right  to  tear  up  a  street 
when  and  where  he  will  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  Any  citizen  or 
corporation  is  permitted,  upon  any  sort  of  a  pretext,  whether  it 
be  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  to  make  an  opening  in  the  street  with¬ 
out  notifying  the  city  engineer.  As  a  consequence  these  openings, 
especially  when  they  are  made  in  improved  streets,  do  great  dam¬ 
age  to  the  pavements,  and  if  the  pavement  is  replaced  at  all  it  is 
generally  done  in  a  slip-shod  manner,  so  that  it  soon  brings  the 
pavement',  no  matter  what  kind  it  may  be,  into  disrepute.  A  brick 
pavement  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  repair  and  can  generally  be  done 
by  a  street  department  itself  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner, 
so  that  if  the  city  engineer  is  informed  when  an  opening  is  made  in 
a  street  he  can  see  that  the  street  is  placed  in  perfect  condition 
again. 

The  best  brick  pavements  that  have  been  laid  have  generally 
been  on  a  six-inch  concrete  base,  with  a  sand  cushion  of  from  one 
to  two  inches,  and  a  cement  grout  filler.  Some  brick  pavements 
are  laid  on  flat  brick  with  a  thin  cushion  of  sand  between,  and 
in  some  instances  on  stone  or  gravel,  but  the  results  have  been 
generally  more  satisfactory  when  a  five  or  six-inch  concrete  base 
is  used.  The  use  of  paving  tar  as  a  filler  has  been  far  from  satis- 
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factory  in  many  instances.  All  the  pavements  which  I  have  ever 
examined  where  tar  has  been  used,  the  bricks  have  been  chipped 
off  so  that  the  smooth  effect  of  the  pavement  has  been  frequently 
lost,  and  this  defect  has  been  the  cause  of  more  or  less  criticism. 
A  plain  sand  filler  has  been  used  with  remarkable  success  in  some 
of  the  southern  cities.  Mr.  AVilliam  Pierson  Judson,  in  his  book 
on  “City  Roads  and  Pavements,”  says  “that  brick  pavements  are 
used  successfully  on  grades  which  are  considered  to  be  too  steep 
for  smooth  asphalt  and  which  may  afford  no  foothold,  or  if  macad¬ 
am,  may  be  gullied  by  heavy  rainfalls.” 

The  following  table  is  made  up  from  information  gathered  by 
Mr.  Judson  and  shows  the  cost,  per  square  yard,  of  brick  pavement 
in  different  cities  laid  on  a  six-inch  concrete  base: 


Six  Inches 

Filling  of 

Reported 

Concrete. 

Joints. 

Results. 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

. $2.19 

Paving  tar 

Satisfactory 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

.  1.60 

Paving  tar 

Fair 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  — 

.  2.40 

Cement  grout 

Fair 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

.  2.75 

Cement  grout 

Fair 

Chicago,  Ill . 

.  2.30 

Paving  tar 

Satisfactory 

Cincinnati,  O . 

. 2.50 

Paving  tar 

Fair 

Columbus,  O . 

.  2.00 

Paving  tar 

Good 

Dayton,  O . 

.  2.30 

Cement  grout 

Good 

Detroit,  Mich . 

.  2.50 

Paving  tar 

Fair 

Des  Moines,  la . 

.  1.70 

Paving  tar 

Good 

Dubuque,  la . 

.  1.69 

Sand 

Satisfactory 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y . 

. 2.10 

Cement  grout 

Good 

Evansville,  Ind . 

.  1.70 

Sand 

Fort  Wavne,  Ind . 

.  1.63 

Cement  grout 

Good 

Hartford,  Conn . 

.  4.00 

Cement  grout 

Good 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

.  2.35 

Paving  tar 

Good 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

.  2.00 

Paving  tar 

Fair 

Lancaster,  Pa . 

.  1.80 

Paving  tar 

Good 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  2.25 

Paving  tar 

Good 

Lockport,  N.  Y . 

.  2.09 

Cement  grout 

Excellent 

Louisville,  Ky . 

.  1.50 

Cement  grout 

Good 
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Memphis,  Tenn . 2.65  Paving  tar  Entirely  sat. 

Olean,  N  Y .  2.00  Cement  grout  Good 

Omaha,  Neb . 1.87  Sand  Moderately  fair 

Peoria,  Ill . 1.75  Sand  Fair 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 2.05  Sand  Good 

Providence,  R.  1 .  3.00  Paving  tar  . 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  2.30  Paving  tar  Good 

Scranton,  Pa . 2.33  Cement  grout  Good 

Svracuse,  N.  Y .  2.15  Cement  or  tar  Good 

Troy,  N.  Y .  2.50  Cement  or  grout  Good 

Washington,  D.  C .  2.05  Cement  or  grout  Good 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  2.46  Sand  Good 


Average  Price— $2.19. 

There  is  one  bad  characteristic  of  more  city  officials  which  this 
Association  should  seek  to  correct  in  a  diplomatic  way.  I  refer  to 
the  inclination  to  cut  the  price  of  brick  pavement  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure.  In  my  estimation  there  is  nothing  gained  in  this 
method  of  procedure.  Awarding  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder  is 
not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  It  reduces  the  price  of  pavements, 
for  their  construction  work  and  for  supplies,  to  the  lowest  possible 
figures,  and  it  also  reduces  the  quality  of  the  article  to  be  supplied 
to  the  lowest  possible  notch  which  will  pass  inspection.  City  of¬ 
ficials,  when  they  are  going  to  pave  a  street,  seem  to  forget  that 
the  wage  earner  must  have  a  living  wage  and  that  likewise  the 
contractor  must  have  a  living  profit.  If  a  municipality  cuts  the 
price  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  point  the  contractor  is  sure  to 
make  his  loss  good  in  some  other  way,  regardless  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions.  This  is  not  only  a  poor,  but  a  vicious  policy.  The  city  engi¬ 
neer,  and  other  purchasing  heads  of  departments,  are  paid  because 
of  their  peculiar  qualification  and  fitness  to  administer  their  af¬ 


fairs,  and  for  that  reason  the  responsibility  should  be  placed  on 
their  shoulders  and  they  held  to  strict  account  for  results  obtained, 
the  same  as  would  be  done  in  any  large  business  concern  were  they 
at  the  head  of  similar  departments.  In  other  words,  the  city  engi¬ 
neer  should  be  given  greater  authority  than  he  now  possesses  in 
order  that  he  might  use  his  discretion  when  determining  what 
price  shall  be  paid  for  the  construction  of  a  brick,  or  any  other  kind 
of  pavement.  This  Association  can  do  much  in  an  indirect  way  to 
correct  this  bad  practice.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  If  there  is  no  discussion  of  this  paper 
— it  really  seems  so  complete  that  there  is  nothing  to  discuss — 
we  will  pass  on  to  the  next. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  number  on  the  programme  is 
a  paper  on  “Electricity  on  the  Brickyard,”  by  Horace  Pur  in¬ 
ton,  of  Waterville,  Me.  Mr.  Purington  agreed  to  prepare  a  pa¬ 
per  on  this  subject  and  attend  the  Convention,  but  instead  he 
has  gone  to  California.  His  brother  was  to  represent  him,  but 
he  has  not  shown  up.  This  brings  us  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  clay  products  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  by  the 
chairman,  Prof.^H.  A.  Wheeler. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBIT  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
AT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Members— The  committee  appointed 
to  see  that  the  clay  industries  are  properly  represented  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  held 
its  first  meeting  last  fall  in  St.  Louis,  which  was  very  well  attended. 
One  reason  the  meeting  was  deferred  was  primarily  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  committee.  When  I  was  first  asked  to  be  one  of  several 
to  make  up  this  committee  I  at  first  demurred,  because  I  had  gone 
out  of  the  actual  manufacturing  business,  but  on  further  consid¬ 
eration  it  was  decided  that  this  of  itself  was  a  very  good  reason 
why  I  should  serve.  The  second  reason  was  because  I  had  a  high 
ambition  that  I  might  interest  some  of  the  institutions  with  which 
I  am  connected  in  St.  Louis,  and  so  enable  us  to  carry  out  this 
plan  of  an  exhibition  on  such  a  scale  as  never  before  attempted. 

I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  get  the  financial  backing  to  build  a 
building  entirely  of  clay  products,  excepting  the  iron  and  steel  skel¬ 
eton.  If  carried  out,  such  a  building  would  become  a  permanent 
monument  to  the  clay  industries,  and  one  carried  out  on  broad  lines 
by  a  good  architect  would  have  been  a  monument  we  would  all  have 
been  proud  of. 

Unfortunately,  the  ground  on  which  the  exposition  is  to  be  held 
is  a  public  park,  which  the  commission  is  under  heavy  bond  to  re¬ 
store  to  perfect  order.  This  would  make,  it  necessary  to  either  pur¬ 
chase  land  outright  or  lease  it  to  get  the  site  sufficient  for  this 
building.  We  tried  to  get  assistance  from  one  or  two  local  so¬ 
cieties,  including  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  needs 
just  such  a  building,  but:  unfortunately,  it  did  not  have  funds 
enough  to  carry  it  out.  We  then  tried  to  interest  the  Washing¬ 
ton  University  of  St.  Louis,  but  did  not  succeed  in  this.  They  had 
a  Philadelphia  architect,  and  the  mechanical  perfection  of  St. 
Louis  brick  was  too  much  for  him.  He  had  been  raised  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  would  not  use  St.  Louis  brick— they  were  too  perfect. 
They  did  not  have  that  varied  effect  in  color  and  shape  which  he 
thought  necessary  for  a  fine  architectural  effect.  It  resulted  in 
granite  being  selected.  The  architect  is  supreme,  as  many  of  us 
have  found  out,  and  if  we  agreed  to  put  up  a  stone  building  no 
clay  man  would  care  to  use  his  material.  It  would  be  so  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  stone;  so  we  had  to  give  that  up. 

Some  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware  of  how  hard  it  is  to  get  favors 
from  the  St.  Louis  Council.  They  are  sometimes  luxuries.  Some 
people  who  have  done  this  are  now  taking  a  good  vacation.  The 
committee  finally  had  to  fall  back  on  the  plan  so  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  at  the  outset.  Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Randall,  took  the  matter 
up,  with  his  customary  energy,  with  the  World’s  Fair  people,  and 
he  was  very  fortunate  in  that  he  struck  the  right  man,  an  official, 
who  not  only  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  important  buildings  of 
the  World’s  Fair,  but  who  also  had  been  in  the  past,  and  still  is, 
connected  with  one  of  the  government  departments  at  Washington. 
After  the  committee  was  completed  we  met  last  fall  and  discussed 
how  the  proposition  could  be  handled,  and  we  all  agreed  that  to 
bring  something  to  a  focus,  and  something  tangible  to  discuss, 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  get  a  design,  drawn  from  the  best  stand¬ 
point  of  an  architect.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  most  avail¬ 
able  architects  whose  national  reputation  and  integrity  were  with¬ 
out  question  were  Messrs.  Mauran,  Russell  and  Garden,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  architects  of  the  highest  reputation.  They  were  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  this  proposition,  and,  if  they  were  willing,  to  block  out  a 
scheme  for  an  exhibit  of  clq,y  products.  They  immediately  wanted 
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to  know  how  much  space  was  available  and  finally  Dr.  Holmes 
agreed  that  they  would  .give  us  20,000  square  feet  In  the  Mines 
and  Mining  building.  We  were  very  modest.  We  asked  for  only 
40,000,  saying  we  would  compromise  on  30,000  If  necessary.  He  told 
us  he  would  give  us  20,000  and  would  guarantee  that  we  would  not 
be  cut  down,  a  guarantee  that  was  not  given  to  anyone  else. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  aggressiveness  of  Mr.  Randall  has 
created  a  favorable  impression  and  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
World’s  Fair  Commission,  and  they  are  going  farther  than  we  had 
expected.  It  was  realized  that  a  committee  of  brickmakers  would 
be  seriously  handicapped  when  they  asked  the  enameled-brick- 
makers,  the  encaustic  tilemakers,  the  terra  cotta  men,  and  the 
pottery  and  roofing-tile  manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers  of 
all  sorts  of  ceramic  products  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  if  this 
could  be  handled  in  an  official  capacity  by  one  of  the  World’s  Fair 
departments  It  would  probably  meet  better  spirit  and  be  received 
more  kindly  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  some  of  the  higher 
grades  of  clay  products.  This  finally  resulted  in  the  Mining  De¬ 
partment  appointing  a  special  attache  to  see  that  the  clay  indus¬ 
tries  are  properly  represented  and  the  exhibit  properly  installed, 
and  if  it  can  be  carried  out  on  broad,  generous  lines  it  will  sub¬ 
sequently  be  installed  permanently  at  Washington.  This  last  fea¬ 
ture  is  one  that,  up  to  very  recently,  had  been  kept  very  quiet. 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  working  for  a  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair.  In  the  second  place,  the  exhibit  being  a  success  in  St.  Louis, 
the  Washington  proposition  is  safe  and  secure,  although  we  would 
rather  for  a  while  keep  that  subordinate.  But  I  think  we  can  recog¬ 
nize  that,  as  a  business  proposition,  it  is  worthy  our  very  best 
efforts.  After  the  St.  Louis  Fair  it  will  be  installed  in  one  of  the 
government  technical  museums.  I  think  you  will  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  site  as  desirable  for  a  permanent  exhibit  of 
this  sort  as  Washington. 

The  St.  Louis  Fair  grounds  are  in  the  west  and  central  part 
of  the  city,  five  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  most 
attractive  residence  portion  of  the  city,  very  fortunately  located 
in  reference  to  street-car  and  railroad  facilities.  It  occupies  a  site 
of  12,000  acres.  The  main  group  of  buildings  will  be  in  the  eastern 
half  a'nd  the  prominent  buildings  will  be  grouped  around  an  emi¬ 
nence  that  rises  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  country.  The 
Mines  and  Mining  building,  as  you  will  see  by  referring  to  this 
map,  is  between  the  main  railroad  entrance  to  the  Farr  and  the 
main  street  entrance.  It  is  situated  next  to  what  will  be  the  most 
attractive  building  on  the  grounds,  and  the  main  aisle  through 
the  Mining  building  will  probably  be  the  best-traveled  thorough¬ 
fare  on  the  grounds. 

Secretary  Randall’s  early  efforts  have  resulted  in  our  getting 
undoubtedly  the  best  site  on  the  ground,  and  I  feel  that  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  ought  to  be  congratulated  on  getting  that  magnificent  site. 
Here  is  a  photograph  of  the  main  facade  of  the  main  building:  The 
main  building  covers  nine  acres,  and  we  have  in  it  half  an  acre. 
Here  is  a  ground  plan  of  that  20,000  square  feet.  The  architects 
have  blocked  it  out  in  a  series  of  squares,  surrounding  and  inter¬ 
secting  it  by  large  aisles.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  brick,  with  a 
terra-cotta  coping  calling  attention  to  it  and  giving  the  opportunity 
of  showing  clay  products  for  walls.  The  central  figure  is  to  be  a 
kiln— not  any  one  particular  kiln,  but  an  architect’s  kiln.  Next 
to  it  in  importance  will  be  a  monolith  in  terra  cotta,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  force  clay  products  into  a  department  which  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  monopolized  by  stone.  This  monolith  feature  will  be 
treated  on  as  large  lines  as  possible.  There  will  be  a  series  of  al¬ 
coves,  to  be  treated  in  as  attractive  ways  as  possible  with  clay 
products,  and  you  will  see  terra  cotta  and  encaustic  tile  used  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Wherever  we  can  bring  out  the  ceramic  products  these  alcoves 
will  be  made  extremely  attractive,  so  much  so  that  I  think  we  will 
find  it  wise  to  continue  them  so  as  to  show  the  size,  variety  and 
color  in  clay  products,  so  that  anyone  passing  through  this  build¬ 
ing  will  come  out  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  clay  industry.  Here  in  the  plan  is  an  elevation  showing  these 
alcoves  with  a  tile  roof,  some  faced  with  encaustic  tile  and  some 
with  terra  cotta,  some  with  ornamental  brick,  some  with  pressed 
and  enameled  brick.  The  various  uses  of  brick  and  terra  cotta 
are  better  shown  in  this  next  view.  All  the  aisles  will  be  paved  with 
different  varieties  of  paving  brick;  the  floors  will  probably  be 
treated  with  flooring  tile.  The  whole  idea  is  to  show  in  actual  use, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  all  the  different  varieties  of  the  different 
clay  products. 

The  proposition  as  it  stands  to-day  is  this:  These  plans  are  all 
preliminary,  and  we  want  all  the  criticism  we  can  get,  and  we 
want  the  manufacturers  who  intend  to  exhibit  to  let  us  know  now 
how  much  space  they  will  want,  so  we  may  know  what  we  may 
expect,  and  we  want  them  to  give  the  financial  support  necessary 
to  properly  install  and  care  for  the  exhibit  during  the  World’s 
Fair.  While  the  space,  light  and  power  is  gratis,  the  mere  ship¬ 


ping  of  the  goods  there  is  only  a  beginning.  We  have  thought  it 
best  to  have  Dr.  Holmes,  the  director,  receive  these  funds  and  dis¬ 
perse  them  upon  vouchers  after  they  have  been  “O.-K.-ed”  by  the 
architect,  the  whole  thing  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architect.  We  want  the  leading  manufacturers  of  clay  products 
of  all  kinds,  all  over  the  country,  to  send  in  their  exhibits.  First 
their  raw  products  and  an  analysis  of  the  same,  if  they  have  it. 
Second,  the  product  in  the  green  state;  and  last,  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  and  to  accompany  them,  so  far  as  possible,  with  good  pho¬ 
tographs,  if  they  have  them,  so  that  anyone  going  through  this 
building  will  see  the  best  of  the  clay  industry,  from  the  raw  to  the 
finished  product,  ready  for  the  market.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  resolution  here  that  was 
handed  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  an  appropriation  of  $200  be  made  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  by  Messrs.  Mauran,  Russell  and  Garden,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  a  national  exhibit  of  clay  products  in  the  Mining  building  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904.” 

I  have  added  to  this  another  clause: 

“Further  resolved,  That  $100  be  appropriated  from  the  funds 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Association  to  be  paid  to  Prof.  Wheeler 
to  reimburse  him  in  part  for  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  exhibit.” 

I  know  as  no  one  else  except  himself  that  he  has  been  to  a 
large  expense  of  time  and  labor  and  no  little  money  in  this 


H.  ROBINSON,  Akron.  Ohio. 


connection.  He  is  not  a  brickmaker,  like  Brother  Eudaly, 
myself  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  hope  this  resolution 
will  go  through,  and  you  can  afterward  take  such  action  as  you 
deem  necessary  for  the  further  maintenance  of  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  Eggers:  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  John  Miller  and  carried. 

D.  V.  Purington:  It  seems  to  me  that  Prof.  Wheeler  has  not 
made  it  very  clear  in  his  remarks  in  regard  to  the  exhibits. 
If  a  man  makes  the  exhibit,  whether  of  terra  cotta,  floor  tile, 
pressed  brick  or  any  other  material,  and  insisted  upon  having 
the  work  done  under  his  own  special  direction,  would  it  be 
permissible.  I  say  this  because  I  talked  with  Mr.  Skeele,  of  the 
Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Company,  and  he  said  that  he  would 
certainly  insist  upon  having  any  roof  which  he  exhibited  put 
on  by  his  own  men.  I  think  the  paving  brick  manufacturers 
would  want  to  do  the  paving  themselves.  Of  course,  we  would 
intend  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Exposition,  but  the  ac¬ 
tual  work  of  the  installation  of  these  exhibits  should  be  done 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  exhibitors.  This  is  more 
true,  perhaps,  of  our  exhibits  than  any  other  material. 

Prof.  Wheeler:  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Purington  brought  that 
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out.  Dr.  Holmes  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  exhibitors 
come  and  install  their  own  material,  but  we  thought  there 
would  be  a  great  many  who  would  not  have  enough  material 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  sending  a  man  to  personally  install 
an  exhibit,  but  where  the  party  is  sufficiently  interested  Dr. 
Holmes  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  them  give  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  exhibit  their  personal  attention. 

On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned  until  9 : 30  Friday  morn¬ 
ing. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

Friday  Morning,  February  6th. 

President  Eisenhart:  Gentlemen,  we  must  get  to  work  if  we 
expect  to  finish  our  programme.  We  have  with  us  this  morn¬ 
ing  our  Second  Vice  President,  Mr.  W.  S.  Purington,  of  Gales¬ 
burg,  who  was  not  with  us  when  the  other  officers  were  in¬ 
stalled.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Richardson  to  kindly  escort  Mr.  Puring¬ 
ton  the  platform.  (Applause.) 

Vice  President  W.  S.  Purington:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Convention,  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  saw  in 
the  paper  this  morning  that  I  had  been  elected  your  Second 
Vice  President,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me.  I  was  a  little  unfortunate  in  not  getting  here 
on  time,  owing  to  a  severe  storm  which  we  had  in  the  West. 
I  think  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  late  getting  to  the  Con- 
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vention.  I  understand  a  chair  was  provided  for  me  at  the 
banquet  and  that  it  was  No.  13.  I  have  been  a  little  afraid  of 
that  number  ever  since  I  made  the  trip  to  the  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort  Convention,  when  my  sleeping-car  berth  was  No.  13  and 
I  lost  my  pocketbook,  containing  considerable  money,  or  else 
my  brother  or  Mr.  Barr  took  it — I  don’t  know  which.  They 
were  the  only  ones  who  touched  me,  and  I  never  could  decide 
which  one  got  it.  (Laughter.)  I  wish  to  again  thank  you  for 
the  honor  you  paid  me,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  the  Association  I  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  do  it.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  regular  number  on  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  programme  is  “Salt  Glazing  Brick,”  by  Mr.  Isaac  Hardy, 
of  Worksop,  England.  His  son,  who  was  to  have  read  it  for 
him,  was  called  home  unexpectedly,  and  I  will  read  it  for  him 
now. 

SALT  GLAZING  BRICK. 

By  Isaac  Hardy,  Worksop,  England. 

By  way  of  introducing  the  subject  of  salt  glazing,  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  give  very  briefly  a  little  of  its  history.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  when  salt  glazing  first  made  its  appearance  in  England,  and 
whether  the  old  country  can  claim  its  origin  or  whether  the  honor 
must  be  given  to  Germany. 

History  says  that  one  John  Dwight  wTas  using  the  process  at 


Fulham  about  the  year  1670,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  this  class  of  ware  on  April  23,  1671.  But  it  was  not  till 
1846  that  Mr.  Henry  Dauiton  put  on  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  salt  glazed  stoneware  drain  pipe  for  sanitary  purposes.  These 
are  now  made  in  enormous  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  object  of  all  glazes  is  to  form  a  glass  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ware.  In  salt  glazing  this  glass  is  formed  with  the  aid  of  the 
body  itself.  With  applied  glazes  no  such  close  union  with  the 
body  is  possible.  The  modern  science  of  sanitation  owes  not  a  little 
to  salt  glaze  stoneware  drain  pipes,  now  one  of  the  most  common 
objects  of  the  street.  The  commercial  manufacture  of  this  highly 
useful,  if  not  very  ornamental,  example  of  the  potter’s  trade  is  of 
comparative  recent  origin.  Salt  glaze  stoneware  for  this  purpose 
has  suggested  its  application  to  all  kinds  of  utilitarian  require¬ 
ments,  in  chemical,  distillery,  electrical  and  many  other  industries. 

Salt  glazing  is  the  simplest  in  the  whole  range  of  pottery  pro¬ 
duction.  It  requires  a  clay  that  will  stand  a  great  heat.  For  salt 
glazing  the  articles  receive  the  full  force  of  the  open  Are,  the  flames 
play  directly  into  the  kiln  and  circulate  through  all  the  ware.  Salt 
glazing,  although  obtained  by  such  simple  means,  is  chemically  and 
technically  superior  to  other  glazes  in  that  it  really  is  the  ware  it¬ 
self  that  fuses;  the  salt  is  volatilized  in  the  intense  heat  in  the 
fire  boxes,  the  chlorine  escaping  in  vapor  through  the  stack,  and 
the  sodium  combining  with  the  silicate  of  soda,  which  covers  all 
exposed  surfaces  of  the  ware  with  a  wonderfully  fine  film  of  in¬ 
tensely  hard  glaze. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  principle  underlying  the  art  of  salt 
glazing.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  highest  heat  or  the  finish¬ 
ing  heat  in  the  kiln  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  salt,  without 
which  the  glaze  cannot  be  perfect,  and  the  usual  practice  is  to 
b^ing  the  kiln  to  finishing  heat,  and  the  last  thing  to  apply  the  salt. 
This  is  a  mistake  in  practice  and  in  principle.  The  decomposition 
of  the  salt  takes  place  in  the  fire  box,  and  not  in  the  kiln,  and  the 
sodium  enters  the  kiln  as  a  blue  vapor,  and  covers  all  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  ware.  In  this  state  it  is  the  flux,  or  acting  agent,  com¬ 
bining  with  the  silica  and  iron  present  in  the  clay.  Under  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat  it  is  the  moving  cause  or  principle  of  the  vitrification 
of  these  elements  forming  the  glaze  or  glass  on  the  surface  of  the 
ware.  To  obtain  this  end  a  much  higher  temperature  is  necessary 
than  the  immediate  temperature  in  the  kiln  at  the  time  of  salting. 
Sodium  is  the  base  of  this  glaze  called  salt  glaze,  and,  like  all  other 
glaze,  can  only  be  brought  to  the  perfect  state  by  a  gradual  rise  of 
temperature,  and  if  introduced  into  the  kiln  at  the  proper  time,  this 
state  of  perfection  will  only  be  reached  when  the  kiln  has  reached 
the  finishing  heat. 

This  perfection  can  never  be  reached  by  any  sudden  process. 
Not  even  the  highest  heat  of  the  kiln  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  sudden  combination  of  sodium  with  the  silica  present 
in  the  clay.  Therefore  to  apply  the  salt  when  the  kiln  is  finished 
is  a  mistake.  This  method  can  never  give  the  proper  results. 

—How  and  When  the  Salting  Should  Be  Done. — 

Some  preparation  is  necessary.  Eight  to  ten  hours  before  the 
kiln  is  expected  to  finish  the  fire  grates  should  be  well  cleaned. 
This  is  to  give  time  to  get  the  fires  up  to  a  clear  heat,  and  as  soon 
as  incipient  vitrification  of  the  body  has  taken  place  (which  may 
be  known  by  the  trial  pieces),  the  salt  should  be  applied,  a  small 
shovelful  spread  evenly  over  a  clear  fire,  at  the  back  end  of  each 
firebox.  The  fires  should  at  once  be  renewed  with  fuel,  and  when 
burned  down  repeat  the  salting  as  before.  Then  fire  twice,  after 
which  give  the  last  salting;  then  fire  on  with  a  sharp,  brisk  heat 
until  the  body  is  hard  enough  and  the  kiln  is  finished. 

—The  Proper  Salt  for  Salt  Glazing.— 

It  is  said  that  the  red  salt,  in  which  New  Foundland  fish  have 
been  preserved,  is  best,  and  may  have  been  used  at  one  time,  but 
that  supply  is  too  precarious  to  be  thought  of  in  these  days.  The 
soft  table  salt  is  not  suitable,  as  it  absorbs  too  much  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  and  would  lie  too  solid  on  the  fire.  The 
crystal  salt  is  that  most  generally  used,  as  it  is  drier  and  lies 
loose  on  the  fire,  and  the  fire  can  get  through  it  and  its  decomposi¬ 
tion  is  more  certain.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this,  that 
the  heat  in  the  fire  box  must  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly  decompose 
the  salt;  without  this  salt  glazing  cannot  be  properly  done.  I  have 
seen  salt  put  into  the  fire  box  when  the  heat  has  only  been  sufficient 
to  melt  the  salt  into  a  liquid,  which  has  run  through  the  bars  into 
the  ashpit,  without  at  all  changing  its  composition.  In  this  state 
it  can  have  no  effect  on  the  ware  in  the  kiln. 

—The  Clay  Most  Suitable  for  Salt  Glazing.— 

Red  clays  and  combinations  of  clays  are  not  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt  glaze  ware.  There  is  no  foundation  on  which 
the  salt  can  act.  I  think  much  of  the  sewer  pipe  made  in  the  States 
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are  made  from  red  clays  or  mixtures  of  clays  and  named  salt 
glaze,  but  salt  has  very  little  to  do  with  what  little  glaze  there 
may  be  on  them.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  a  dull  lead  color,  cof¬ 
fee  brown  and  black,  but  these  colors  are  not  produced  by  salt, 
but  have  quite  a  different  origin,  of  which  I  will  speak  presently. 
The  proper  clay  is  a  Are  clay  containing  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of 
silica,  and  may  have  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  iron  or  ferric  oxide, 
and  when  properly  handled  in  the  firing  will  produce  ware  from  a 
light  to  a  dark  brown,  as  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  ferric  oxide 
present  in  the  clay.  This  is  the  proper  color  for  salt-glaze  ware. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  purer  the  clay,  the  less  readily  will 
it  glaze.  It  therefore  happens  that  the  finest  examples  of  salt 
glazing  may  be  found  among  the  common  drain  or  sanitary  pipes. 

— The  Coloring  of  the  Ware. — 

We  come  now  to  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  subject.  A 
writer  of  The  Clay-Worker,  in  describing  what  he  saw  at  a  sanitary 
pipe  works,  said:  “When  the  highest  heat  was  attained,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  an  even  temperature  while  salting,  rosin 
and  oil  were  used  to  counteract  the  condensing  effect  of  the  water 
in  the  salt.  The  fires  were  immediately  banked  up  with  fuel  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  the  damper  put  down  so  as  to  shut  up  every¬ 
thing  in  the  kiln,  only  what  could  escape  through  the  crevices  in 
the  kiln  wall.” 

Permit  me  to  say  that  salt  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
coloring  that  ware;  the  sulphur  generated  from  the  fuel  and  con¬ 
fined  in  the  kiln  by  the  process  named  above  can  confidently  be 
charged  as  the  cause.  Sulphur  will  spoil  any  glaze,  whatever  may 
be  its  nature,  and  discolor  any  clay,  whatever  may  be  its  original 
color;  its  power  is  sufficient  to  turn  clay  bodies  a  dull  coffee  brown 
Or  greenish  black  and  so  act  on  the  ferric  oxide  as  to  make  erup¬ 
tions  on  the  ware,  in  some  cases  rough  enough  for  a  suet  grater, 
and  when  this  has  taken  place  there  is  no  remedy.  The  sodium  has 
no  power  to  act  over  the  sulphur.  The  ware  is  in  the  condition 
known  as  sulphurated.  This  is  combined  and  impregnated  with 
the  sulphur,  and  if  a  piece  be  broken  it  will  show  a  dull  slate  color 
far  into  the  body.  Such  is  the  power  and  result  of  sulphur,  there¬ 
fore  it  should  be  gotten  rid  of  and  the  kiln  kept  clean  and  free 
from  it. 

—How  Is  This  to  Be  Done.— 

Let  us  say  that  the  idea  of  even  temperature  is  erroneous. 
Heat  in  a  kiln  will  either  be  increasing  or  decreasing.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  salt  glazing  the  temperature  should  be  rising,  and  if  the 
heat  in  the  fire  box  is  sufficient  to  thoroughly  decompose  the  salt, 
the  temperature  in  the  kiln  will  be  several  degrees  higher,  imme¬ 
diately  after  salting  without  the  aid  of  rosin  and  oil.  Another  error 
is  to  put  the  damper  down;  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  firemen  to 
eliminate  the  sulphur  and  chlorine  from  the  kiln,  giving  the  sodium 
clear  freedom  to  act  on  the  partially  vitrified  body  of  the  ware. 
This  is  vital.  Salt  glazing  cannot  possibly  be  done  while  sulphur 
and  chlorine  are  present,  therefore  the  damper  should  be  left  open, 
giving  a  clear  draft  through,  so  that  the  sulphur  and  chlorine  have 
clear  and  unobstructed  egress  through  the  stack.  Another  error 
is  to  bank  up  the  fires  so  as  to  exclude  air  passing  into  the  fire 
boxes.  It  is  important  that  air  under  proper  control  should  have 
free  access  not  only  through  the  grates,  but  over  the  top  of  the 
fire.  This  can  only  be  done  by  properly  constructed  fire  boxes. 
The  air  thus  admitted  assists  the  combustion  of  the  fuel;  it  purifies 
the  heat  and  drives  out  the  gases  injurious  to  the  ware.  The  so¬ 
dium  will  then  be  free  to  do  its  work,  and  if  the  clay  is  the  proper 
kind,  the  ware  will  be  bright,  smooth  and  a  beautiful  color. 

What  I  have  said  does  not  at  all  exhaust  this  subject.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  salt  glazing  includes  much  more  than  I 
could  say  in  the  time  at  my  disposal.  Salt  glaze  brick  are  of  very 
recent  origin,  the  manufacture  very  rapidly  increasing  in  volume 
and  displacing  enameled  brick  for  many  purposes.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  itself,  as  it  occupies  a  position  independent  and  distinct  in 
some  important  particulars  from  every  other  branch  of  salt  glazing. 
I  may  say  that  all  colors  can  be  made  by  this  process.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  If  there  is  no  discussion  on  this  paper 
we  will  take  up  the  next  on  the  programme. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
but  as  he  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  present  we 
will  pass  to  the  next,  a  paper  on  “How  Not  to  Sell  Brick,”  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Titcomb,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Titcomb  has  been  called  this  morning  to  Providence  on  legal 
business.  He  has  given  me  his  paper,  which  I  will  read  for 
him. 


HOW  NOT  TO  SELL  BRICK. 

By  W.  G.  Titcomb,  Boston.  Mass. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association— When  Randall  asked  me  to  write  a  paper  on 
selling  brick  I  said,  “No;  let  the  old,  tried  and  true  write  the  pa¬ 
pers,  and  I  will  listen,  as  I  have  for  ten  years  or  more.”  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  others  might,  with  more  profit  to  us  all,  address 
themselves  to  this  subject. 

I  would  have  held  to  my  first  refusal  had  it  not  been  for  the 
thought  that  came  to  me  that  perhaps  I  might  be  selfish  in  this,  for 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  in  no  small  way  indebted  to  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  my 
association  with  its  members  for  my  success  as  a  brick  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  I  should,  therefore,  be  willing  to  make  some  effort  in  re¬ 
turn. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  to  you  all  the  phases  of  the  subject 
assigned  to  me,  but  in  as  practical  a  manner  as  lies  in  my  power 
speak  of  “How  Not  to  Sell  Brick”  by  showing  how,  in  my  opinion, 
brick  should  be  sold.  Before  I  go  further,  let  me  say  that  as  a 
citizen  of  Boston  I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  Boston  is  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  you.  This  reminds  me  of  a  story  on  Boston.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  Boston  traveler  found  himself  in  Chicago,  and  called  upon 
an  acquaintance,  who  greeted  him  with  outstretched  hand  and 
said,  “Glad  to  see  you;  come  right  up  to  my  house  and  bring  your 
trunk  and  baggage;  I  want  you  to  meet  my  family,  and  make 
my  house  your  home  while  you  are  here.  To-night  we’ll  go  to  the 
opera,  and  to-morrow  night  we’ll  give  you  a  theater  party,  and  I 
want  you  to  stay  as  long  as  you  can  and  have  a  good  time.”  After 
a  few  months  the  Chicagoan  found  himself  in  Boston.  He  pre- 
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sented  his  letter  of  introduction.  The  Bostonian  came  out  of  his 
office,  looked  calmly  over  the  rims  of  his  glasses  at  the  newcomer 
and  said,  “How  do  you  do,  sir?  Do  you  remain  in  town  over  the 
Sabbath?  If  you  do  we  would  like  to  have  you  sit  in  our  pew.” 
Now,  gentlemen,  Boston  is  not  welcoming  you  in  that  cold-hearted 
fashion.  She  says  to  you,  and  I  say  to  you,  come  and  get  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  us  all.  The  best  we  have  is  none  too  good  for  you.  Make 
your  stay  as  long  as  you  can,  and  carry  back  with  you  a  memory 
of  Boston  that  will  linger  with  you  as  a  pleasant  vision. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject:  To  begin  with,  every  bricltmaker 
starts  in  to  manufacture  every  brick  that  circumstances  and  the 
limitations  of  his  plant  will  permit.  Every  brickmaker  wants  to 
make  all  the  brick  he  can  economically,  and  as  a  consequent 
proposition,  he  wants  to  sell  all  the  brick  he  has  made.  These  two 
circumstances  may  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental  causes  of  some 
of  the  troubles  of  brickmakers  of  to-day.  Not  that  either  circum¬ 
stance  is  blameworthy,  for  to  do  our  best  in  whatever  we  have  to 
do  is  the  noblest  motive  that  can  move  us.  But  these  two  circum¬ 
stances,  coupled  with  an  ignorance  of  conditions  governing  the  mar¬ 
ket"  and  a  selfish  disregard  of  our  neighbors,  often  takes  a  large 
percentage  of  the  profit  from  our  marketing.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  brickseller  is  the  only  true  artist  who  is  not  born,  but  made. 
His  prevailing  weakness  seems  to  be  to  get  rid  of  the  product  of 
"his  labors  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  at  as  little  less  than  the  price  of 
his  neighbor  as  he  can,  forgetting  that  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
every  case,  he  would  sell  as  many  brick  and  make  more  profit  ir 
his  rule  of  action  should  be  to  sell  as  many  brick  as  he  could  make 
at  a  reasonable  figure  above. his  neighbor’s  price. 

It  lias  been  too  often  the  rule  in  brickmaking  communities  of 
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known  output  and  of  approximately  an  equal  demand,  according  to 
the  output  from  year  to  year,  to  find  each  seller  crowding  after 
the  first  job  in  sight,  as  if  it  were  the  last,  and  so  continuing  until 
his  output  and  his  season’s  profit  are  alike  disposed  of.  Remember 
when  you  have  sold  your  brick  you  have  forever  lost  your  chance 
to  make  a  profit  on  them  if  you  have  not  made  it.  Brickmakers 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  they  give  their  profits  to  the  con¬ 
tractor. 

When  the  contractor  is  making  his  estimate  he  considers  brick 
at  their  fair  value.  When  he  gets  a  job  he  goes  among  the  brick 
men  holding  an  invested  auction  (in  which  the  bidders  are  the 
sellers,  and  not  the  buyers,  and  where  each  bidder  bids  down  in¬ 
stead  of  up).  The  brick  market  suffers  from  such  conditions,  which 
are  born  of  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness.  It  also  suffers  some  from 
the  conduct  of  those  who  fail  to  give  their  confidence  and  their 
trust  to  their  fellow-craftsmen.  The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  is  remedying  this  last  condition,  however,  and  is  build¬ 
ing  up  a  body  of  men  with  the  true  ethics  of  business  established 
in  their  code.  The  man  whose  custom  has  been  to  get  his  fellows 
pledged  with  him  to  a  fixed  price  only  to  break  his  own  prices 
quietly,  is  bound  to  become  unpopular,  and  to  find  his  methods  a 
failure. 

But  there  is  another  class  whose  short-sightedness  depress  the 
brick  market,  and  these  are  the  honest,  earnest  and  industrious  men 
who  operate  small  yards  in  coves  and  bays,  where  clay,  fuel  and 
labor  are  cheap,  and  where  transportation  by  water  is  inexpensive. 
These  men  are  virtually  borrowers  of  money  from  the  contractors. 
They  sell  their  product  in  advance  of  its  production  at  low  prices, 
in  consideration  of  receiving  a  large  part  of  the  cash  to  work  with 
in  advance.  In  other  words,  a  contractor  has  a  job;  he  goes  to  the 
successful  brick  manufacturer  and  gets  a  fair  price  and  takes  the 
train  to  the  plant  of  the  man  whom  he  knows  to  be  hard  up.  The 
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little  fellow  wants  ready  money,  and  the  result  it,  before  the  con¬ 
tractor  leaves  he  makes  the  little  fellow  a  cash  offer  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  offer  is  accepted.  The  sale  is  made, 
and  this  sale  establishes  the  price  for  big  makers  and  little  ones 
alike. 

These  are  some  of  the  faults  in  present  day  methods  of  mar¬ 
keting  as  they  appear  to  me.  Other  troubles  affect  the  market,  but 
I  will  not  stop  to  enumerate  here.  These  I  mention  bcause  I  be¬ 
lieve  them  troubles  that  are  curable,  as  I  said  before  in  another 
instance,  through  the  influence  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  this 
most  valuable  paper.  If  there  is  no  discussion  on  it  I  think  it 
will  be  well,  while  we  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Edwards,  to  take 
up  the  questions  on  yesterday  morning’s  programme. 

Questions  for  General  Discussion. 

Abner  Hawkes,  Westbrook,  Me.:  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  question  No.  7.  I  would  like  to  have  some¬ 
body  answer  that  question. 

President  Eisenhart:  The  question  Mr.  Hawkes  refers  to 
reads  as  follows: 

“What  qualities  do  the  clays  of  New  England  possess  which 
cause  the  arch  brick,  or  headers,  to  burn  as  they  do,  and  why 
cannot  brick  known  as  Harvard  headers  and  stretchers  be 
made  elsewhere?” 


Mr.  Yates:  We  all  know  that  it  is  a  fact  that  if  we  should 
attempt  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  in  Maine  we  would  make  a 
failure  of  it.  We  also  know  that  if  we  should  attempt  to  raise 
cotton  in  Maine  we  would  make  a  failure  of  it.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  and  behavior  of  the  Eastern  clays  are  such  that 
the  combustion  gives  them  a  certain  flash.  Under  the  same 
conditions  different  compositions  produce  a  different  color. 

President  Eisenhart:  That  question  is  answered.  We  will 
pass  to  No.  8— “Can  black  headers,  such  as  the  early  brick- 
makers  of  Philadelphia  made  when  burning  with  wood,  be 
produced  when  coal  is  used  for  burning?”  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hu¬ 
bert  Somers,  of  Atlantic  City,  to  answer  that  question. 

Hubert  Somers:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  very  much 
about  it  that  will  interest  you.  We  established  a  plant  about 
two  years  ago  in  Atlantic  City.  In  some  cases  we  have  got 
black  headers  by  using  soft  coal,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ones  asked  about  here.  We  have  not  tried  burning  with  wood 
at  all. 

T.  C.  Lundy,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.:  We  have  had  occasion  to 
make  black  headers.  We  are  using  down-draft  kilns,  open 
front.  When  the  men  get  through  with  their  day’s  work  I  send 
a  hoy  out  with  a  brush  and  a  mixture  of  manganese.  •  Of 
course,  you  can  put  in  a  little  sand,  that  will  make  it  a  little 
rougher,  more  like  the  brick.  A  hoy  with  a  brush  can  go  over 
the  kiln  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  in  the  header  jets  of  the 
kiln  I  get  these  black  headers.  I  have  a  sample  of  it  at  the 
hotel,  which  I  will  be  pleased  to  show  you,  and  most  any  of 
you  can  get  these  black  headers  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Yates:  In  my  early  experience  in  the  brickmaking  in¬ 
dustry  I  manufactured  blue  vitrified  Staffordshire  goods.  A 
revival  spread  throughout  the  old  country  to  produce  blue 
brick.  Unfortunately,  I  moved  from  that  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  Lestershire  to  operate  a  continuous  kiln,  and  I  tried 
to  produce  this  Staffordshire  blue,  but  it  was  not  in  the  raw 
material,  and  it  was  with  regret  I  found  that  I  could  not  do 
it.  I  simply  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion  for  the  gentleman 
who  tries  experiments.  When  you  try  to  doctor  your  clay 
you  will  find  that  it  is  not  reliable,  no  matter  what  you  use. 

Mr.  Lundy:  I  have  one  of  these  brick  at  the  hotel,  and 
when  the  gentleman  says  it  is  not  reliable  he  is  making  a  mis¬ 
take.  You  take  manganese  and  set  it  on  the  brick  in  the  kiln 
and  fix  it  there.  There  is  nothing  more  reliable. 

Mr.  Yates:  Manganese  is  not  infusible.  You  may  stain 
your  brick,  but  it  is  not  reliable. 

Mr.  Lundy:  If  anybody  wants  to  see  the  brick,  I  have  it  at 
the  hotel,  and  it  speaks  for  itself. 

President  Eisenhart:  We  may  as  well  pass  this  question 
and  take  up  the  next  question,  No.  9— “Has  it  proved  in  actual 
wear  on  the  street  that  beveled-edged  brick  or  block  are  better 
than  the  square-edged,  repressed  or  otherwise?” 

D.  V.  Purington:  In  my  judgment,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
sustained,  if  you  are  going  to  use  sand  or  pitch  for  filler  you 
had  better  have  your  bevel  edge  on  the  brick.  If  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  use  cement  a  very  slight  rounding  of  the  corners  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

President  Eisenhart:  The  next  question  is  along  the  same 
line — No.  10 :  “Is  it  an  improvement  to  a  brick  or  block  pave¬ 
ment  for  them  to  have  what  is  generally  called  a  lug  on  one 
side?” 

W.  S.  Purington:  I  should  say  it  is  a  benefit  to  have  some¬ 
thing,  either  lugs  or  letters,  on'  the  side  of  the  brick.  The 
greatest  advantage  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  takes  less 
brick  for  the  square  yard.  If  you  have  an  eight-inch  lug  or 
letter  the  net  price  is  more  than  if  you  don’t  have  it,  and  there 
is  no  freight  on  the  lug. 

D.  V.  Purington:  We  have  discussed  this  question  a  great 
many  times,  and  the  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  it  is  an 
advantage  to  pave  the  street  with  air  or  not. 

Mr.  Yates:  In  my  experience  in  the  paving-brick  business 
I  find  the  lug  a  great  advantage.  On  one  special  occasion  my 
attention  was  called  to  a  pavement  where  the  brick  were 
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jammed  together  and  a  little  cement  brushed  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  in  front  of  the  wagon  wheels  you  could  see  the  brick 
move  in  a  wave,  and  that  pavement  was  wearing  away.  Now, 
near  this  pavement  there  were  some  brick  that  had  the  lug 
on  them  and  they  did  not  fit  close  together,  and  it  took  con¬ 
siderable  cement  to  fill  in  the  spaces,  and  where  the  cement 
was  put  in  the  brick  were  held  solid  and  made  a  good  pave¬ 
ment. 

James  L.  Breed,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  I  will  have  to  disagree 
with  the  other  parties.  I  would  not  put  a  lug  on  my  brick.  The 
closer  we  get  paving  brick  together  the  better,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  a  filler  you  use.  If  you  get  the  brick  close  together  at 
the  start  the  better  they  wear.  I  am  not  only  a  paving  brick 
manufacturer,  but  a  contractor  as  well,  and  I  speak  from  ac¬ 
tual  experience.  There  is  one  thing  I  do — if  the  man  who  buys 
the  brick  wants  a  lug  on  the  brick  I  put  it  on-  I  can  put  any¬ 
thing  on  if  they  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  B.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y.:  I  believe  the  fault  with 
the  pavement  Brother  Yates  spoke  of  was  the  foundation  was 
not  right.  If  the  foundation  is  right  there  is  no  occasion  for 
cement,  and  when  we  say  that  we  have  to  put  cement  in  to 
make  our  brick  stand  we  make  a  mistake.  The  closer  we  get 
our  brick  together  the  better.  We  want  a  brick  pavement,  and 
not  a  cement  pavement. 

W.  S.  Purington:  I  think  there  is  a  chance  here  for  an  argu¬ 
ment.  I  think  the  same  is  true  of  a  wall.  We  do  not  advocate 
the  laying  of  brick  without  mortar.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  brick  to  have  something  between  them  to 
keep  them  in  place,  to  keep  them  from  rolling  around.  We 
used  to  make  our  paving  brick  rougher  than  we  do  now,  but 
we  have  always  tried  to  make  them  as  straight  and  uniform 
as  possible,  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  a  little  space  to  be 
left  between  the  brick,  so  that  a  small  amount  of  cement  can 
get  into  the  joints. 

Mr.  Yates:  If  this  matter  is  given  careful  investigation  you 
will  see  that  it  is  asking  enough  of  the  brick  to  stand  up  un¬ 
der  the  heavy  traffic  they  get  in  the  streets  in  the  large  cities 
when  they  can  retain  their  position,  but  when  these  brick  are 
rolling  backward  and  forward  under  the  horses’  feet  and  the 
wagon  wheels  there  is  a  friction  which  is  grinding  them  away. 
My  experience  teaches  me  that  we  want  a  filler  there,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  the  foundation. 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  dont’  want  to  leave  this  matter  where 
it  is.  I  want  to  know  where  Mr.  Yates  stands.  Does  he  think 
it  an  improvement  for  the  brick  to  have  a  lug  on  one  side? 

Mr.  Yates:  I  think  it  is.  I  thought  I  had  made  myself. clear. 
I  was  once  interested  in  a  pavement  where  there  was  a  sub¬ 
contract  let,  and  a  certain  firm  of  contractors,  who  had  the 
pavement  laid,  used  to  pry  the  brick  back,  so  there  was  not  a  bit 
of  room  between  the  brick.  There  was  no  room  for  a  filler, 
and  the  brick  had  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid  before  the  pave¬ 
ment  could  be  used.  You  can  use  sand,  tar  or  any  other  filler, 
but  in  my  judgment  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  in  be¬ 
tween  the  joints  to  bind  the  brick  together. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill.:  In  my  opinion  a  cement  grout 
filler,  if  properly  put  in,  will  double  the  life  of  any  brick  pave¬ 
ment.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  Mr.  Barr  has  answered  question  No. 
11 — “Which  is  the  best  filler  for  a  brick  pavement — cement, 
grout  or  hot  sand?”  Please  be  prompt  in  your  replies  if  any 
of  you  wish  to  differ  with  Mr.  Barr.  We  will  pass  on  to  the 
next  question,  which  is  an  important  one,  No.  12 — “Has  the 
testing  system  for  paving  brick  been  satisfactory  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers?” 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  should  say  yes.  If  anyone  doubts  it  we 
will  argue  the  question  with  him. 

President  Eisenhart:  Nobody  seems  to  argue  with  the 
Puringtons,  so  we  will  pass  to  the  next  question.  This  is 
No.  13 — “Has  not  the  time  arrived  to  decide  definitely  upon 
the  size  of  brick  best  adapted  to  street  pavements,  and,  if  so, 
what  is  it?” 

W.  S.  Purington:  I  will  answer  the  first  part  of  it — the  time 
has  arrived. 

President  Eisenhart:  Now,  if  the  other  Purington  will  tell 
us  what  the  size  is  we  will  have  it.  (Laughter.) 
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Secretary  Randall:  The  size  of  brick,  as  adopted  by  our  As¬ 
sociation,  is  given  in  the  back  of  our  report.  The  size  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  is  81/£x4x21/£.  This  was  adopted  in  1893  and  re¬ 
affirmed  in  1899. 

W.  S.  Purington:  That  is  all  right  for  brick,  but  it  should  be 
decided  whether  a  brick  or  a  block  is  best. 

John  Miller,  Washington,  D.  C.:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Randall  if  that  size  of  brick  he  just  read  has  been  signed  by 
Mr.  Purington.  (Laughter.) 

W.  S.  Purington:  I  would  like  to'  know  what  the  general 
public  throughout  the  country  demands.  In  our  part  of  the 
country  block  seems  to  have  the  preference.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  time  for  the  brick  manufacturers  to  adopt  some  size, 
either  block  or  brick,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be 
best  for  cities  to  adopt  one  size.  I  do  not  see  why  this  As¬ 
sociation  could  not  adopt  one  size  for  brick  and  one  for  block, 
or,  better  still,  just  the  one  size,  either  brick  or  block. 

M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y.:  I  think  it  would  be  far 
better  to  have  a  standard  size  for  our  brick,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  called  upon  quite  often  to  make  repairs  on  streets 
where  they  have  been  dug  up  for  water  mains  or  pipes,  and  it 
would  be  to  our  advantage  if  we  had  a  uniform  size  for  brick. 

President  Eisenhart:  This  concludes  the  questions  on  yes 
terday’s  programme.  I  will  ask  Secretary  Randall  to  an 
nounce  the  regular  programme. 

W.  A.  Eudaly:  Before  we  take  up  the  programme  again, 
there  is  a  matter  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention.  Doubtless 
many  of  you  know  that  one  of  our  honored  members.  Prof. 
Charles  F.  Binns,  of  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  is  quite  ill,  and  possibly 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  at  least  very  soon,  will  go  on  the  oper 
ating  table,  and  I  thought  it  rather  nice,  while  we  are  in  ses- 
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sion,  that  we  should  send  him  some  sort  of  an  appropriate  tele 
gram,  and  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send 
Prof.  Binns  such  a  telegram  while  the  Association  is  in 
session. 

Seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  number  on  the  programme  is 
a  paper  on  “The  Essentials  to  Success  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Dry  Press  Brick,”  by  Mr.  O.  K.  Edwards,  Newburg,  Ore. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  TO  SUCCESS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
DRY-PRESSED  BRICK. 


By  O.  K.  Edwards,  Newberg,  Ore. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — The  essentials  to  success  in  the 
manufacture  of  dry-pressed  brick  are  not  the  same  in  all  localities. 
tVhat  may  be  essential  to  success  at  one  plant  may  not  be  to  an¬ 
other,  on  account  of  a  difference  in  clay,  fuel,  market  or  other 
local  conditions.  So,  if  I  place  undue  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  something  which  is  nonessential  to  some  of  you,  you  will  know 
that  it  may  be  on  account  of  difference  in  conditions. 

The  dry-press  process  of  making  brick  is  to  the  brick  what 
an  education  is  to  a  man,  provided  they  both  have  good  material 
to  work  upon;  they  both  make  either  the  best  or  the  worst  of  their 
kind. 

The  poorly  made  and  poorly  burned  dry-pressed  brick  should 
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never  be  placed  in  a  wall  of  any  kind.  They  are  the  curse  of  the 
brickmaker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dry-pressed  brick,  properly 
made  from  good  clay  and  well  burned,  is  the  best  brick  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  that  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

These  statements  being  true,  the  essentials  in  the  manufacture 
of  dry-pressed  brick  are  more  truly  essential,  if  possible,  than  in 
any  other  processes.  There  is  no  place  for  careless  or  slipshod  work 
from  the  clay  bank  to  the  loaded  car.  The  first  requirements  neces¬ 
sary  are  good  clay,  good  and  suitable  machinery  and  kilns,  and 
competent  management.  The  first  of  these  is  too  often  neglected. 
The  thought  of  making  brick  from  dry  clay  without  the  necessity 
of  drying  is  so  fascinating  to  the  novice  that  he  is  often  willing 
to  invest  his  money  upon  a  few  samples  made  by  some  machinery 
company,  and  sometimes,  as  in  a  case  which  I  have  in  mind  where 
the  samples  were  far  from  being  good. 

The  next  essential  is  the  preparation  of  the  clay.  The  method 
by  which  this  work  is  done  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of 
the  clay.  If  the  clay  or  shale  is  hard  or  flinty  a  dry  pan  is  gen¬ 
erally  most  successful.  Pulverizers  will  do  this  work  well,  but 
the  wear  caused  by  the  hard  material  make  them  impractical. 
The  pulverizer  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  machine  for  han¬ 
dling  soft  clays,  as  it  more  thoroughly  disintegrates  or  tears  apart 
the  original  structure  of  the  clay  without  the  injurious  effect  of 
mashing  or  rolling.  I  have  in  mind  a  clay  which  cannot  be  handled 
with  a  dry  pan  or  rolls  of  any  kind  The  clay  is  exceedingly  tough 
and  oily,  and  flattens  out  in  sheets  under  the  rollers,  and  cannot 
be  forced  through  the  pan  screens. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  clay  we  have  or  what  process  we  use 
in  pulverizing,  the  absolutely  essential  thing  is  that  the  clay  be 
thoroughly  disintegrated  and  well  mixed,  so  that  it  may  enter  the 
molds  in  a  uniform  condition  and  be  pressed  into  a  homogeneous 
brick. 

The  mixing  of  clays  is  of  more  importance,  if  possible,  with 
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those  of  us  who  are  located  in  damp  climates  than  with  you  who 
have  a  dry  climate.  Where  two  clays  burning  different  colors  are 
mixed  to  make  a  third  color,  thorough  mixing  is  not  only  essential 
for  the  production  of  a  good  brick,  but  also  for  making  an  even 
shade.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  proper  quantities  of  each  kind 
of  clay,  whether  damp  or  dry  or  of  different  structure  or  color,  are 
delivered  to  the  grinding  machinery  at  the  same  time.  They  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  after  grinding.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  usually 
necessary  that  the  material  be  fed  into  the  machinery  in  a  constant 
and  even  manner.  It  is  seldom  that  two  clays  have  exactly  the 
same  physical  structure,  and  consequently  one  is  more  difficult  to 
pulverize  than  the  other,  thus  causing  a  greater  quantity  of  this 
clay  to  be  returned  to  the  grinding  machinery.  In  this  way,  if 
thq  clay  is  not  fed  constantly  from  the  clay  room,  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  clay  to  grind  will  be  returned  to  the  grinding  machinery 
without  the  proper  proportions  of  the  other  clay,  thus  making  it 
practically  impossible  to  thoroughly  mix  the  clays  later  on. 

The  idea  in  making  a  dry-pressed  brick  is  to,  as  far  as  possible, 
unite  the  bonding  influences  of  water  with  the  density  resulting 
from  great  pressure.  The  making  of  a  good  brick  from  dry  clay 
is  impossible.  Air  does  not  have  the  power  of  creating  any  plas¬ 
ticity,  and  consequently  the  pressure,  only  expels  the  air,  leaving 
only  the  slight  cohesive  power  produced  by  the  heavy  pressure  to 
hold  the  particles  together. 

A  brick  made  from  practically  dry  clay,  when  placed  in  the  kiln, 
will  not  fuse  or  vitrify  as  it  should  until  the  melting  point  has  been 
almost  reached.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  brick  which  has  not 
been  thoroughly  pressed.  In  either  case  the  particles  of  clay  are 
not  brought  close  enough  together  to  form  a  strong  plastic  bond. 


and  thus  leaving  no  opportunity  for  the  developing  of  a  vitrifying 
bond. 

In  order  that  sufficient  pressure  may  be  applied  to  the  brick  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  extend  the  time  which  the  brick  is  under 
pressure,  beyond  that  intended  in  the  ordinary  dry-press  machine 
rated  at  5,000  brick  per  mold  per  ten  hours  run.  This  allows  more 
time  for  the  air  to  escape  and  thus  permits  of  greater  pressure 
without  plucking. 

Brick  having  once  been  well  made  should  be  set  true  and  per¬ 
pendicular  in  the  kiln,  especially  with  some  easy  burning  clays, 
which  are  liable  to  roll  or  warp  in  burning. 

The  kind  of  kilns  required  for  burning  dry-pressed  brick  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  upon  local  conditions.  Dry  pressed  brick 
are  successfully  burned  in  all  kinds  of  kilns,  but  as  a  rule  they 
cannot  be  burned  with  equal  success  with  more  than  one  kind  of 
a  kiln  at  any  particular  plant. 

In  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  the  making  of  dry- 
pressed  common  brick  has  never  been  made  a  financial  success. 
In  some  cases  the  clay  has  not  been  suitable  and  the  management 
poor,  but  in  all  cases  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  there  has  been 
another  reason  for  this,  which  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  over¬ 
come  in  that  district.  That  is  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  Our  soil 
is  completely  saturated  with  water  from  seven  to  eight  months  in 
the  year,  and  there  is  never  a  time  when  the  heat  of  the  kiln  will 
not  draw  up  large  quantities  of  water  from  the  ground  beneath. 
This  has  been  overcome  in  some  other  damp  localities,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  by  insulating  the  kiln  from  the  earth  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
crete  base.  Insulation  by  some  method  is  absolutely  essential  to 
economic  burning  of  dry-pressed  brick  in  that  locality.  This  in¬ 
stance  simply  illustrates  the  fact  that  local  conditions  play  a  very 
large  part  in  the  essentials  to  success  in  a  dry-pressed  brick  plant. 

The  kiln  question  is  very  much  the  same  for  the  dry-pressed 
brick  man  that  it  is  for  the  maker  of  brick  by  other  processes,  in 
that  poor  and  carelessly  constructed  or  improperly  planned  kilns 
are  usually  burdensome  and  unprofitable  apparatus.  Kilns  should 
always  be  constructed  upon  scientific  principles,  after  a  careful 
study  of  local  conditions  and  requirements,  by  a  competent  engi¬ 
neer. 

The  burning  of  dry-pressed  brick  is  a  subject  too  large,  and  one 
which  partakes  too  largely  of  the  local  conditions,  to  undertake  any 
definite  discussion  in  this  paper.  However,  there  are  some  things 
in  connection  with  the  burning  of  dry-pressed  brick  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  greatest  success,  which  I  will  refer  to  in  a  general 
way.  At  this  time,  when  the  highest  grade  brick  is  demanded  at  a 
price  which  means  small  margins,  uniformly  good  burns  must  al¬ 
ways  be  obtained  in  order  to  make  the  business  profitable.  An  oc¬ 
casional  poor  burn  consumes  the  profits  realized  from  the  good 
burns,  and  thus  failure  is  the  result  where  there  should  be  success. 
In  order  that  we  may  have  uniformly  good  results  from  our  burns 
we  must  have  an  absolute  uniform  system  in  handling  our  kilns. 
This  means  that  we  must  know  the  exact  condition  of  the  kiln  at 
all  times  and  be  able  to  regulate  those  conditions  at  will.  For  this 
purpose  scientific  men  have  brought  out  the  draft  gauge,  the  hy¬ 
grometer  and  pyrometric  cones,  all  of  which  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  handling  a  kiln.  The  keeping  of  an  exact  record  of  the 
action  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  settle  of  the  brick  in  burning, 
should  always  be  required  of  the  burners.  We  cannot  be  too  exact 
or  give  too  much  care  to  the  burning  of  our  brick,  for  no  matter 
how  good  the  clay  may  be  or  how  well  the  brick  may  be  made,  all 
is  lost  unless  well  burned.  However,  good  clay  properly  made  into 
good  brick  will  very  materially  aid  in  the  burning. 

Every  part  of  the  process  in  making  dry-pressed  brick,  if 
properly  performed,  assists  in  making  every  other  part  more  easy 
to  accomplish. 

A  good  clay  thoroughly  pulverized,  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
hard  pressed,  carefully  dried  and  well  burned  makes  the  best  build¬ 
ing  brick  on  the  American  market.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  Parry,  Cambridge:  I  have  listened  to  this  paper 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  gentleman  said  in  the  paper 
that  to  make  good  brick  by  the  dry  press  process  put  plenty  of 
moisture  in  it.  I  think  that  lets  him  out.  The  fact  that  he 
says  that  it  takes  plenty  of  moisture  with  the  dry  clay  to  make 
a  good  brick  is  sufficient. 

President  Eisenhart:  We  will  take  up  the  next  number, 
“Drying  Brick,”  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Hollett,  Arcadia,  Ind. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  Hollett  is  a  neighbor  of  mine,  and, 
by  the  way,  he  has  recently  erected  one  of  the  best  brickyards 
of  small  capacity  in  the  United  States.  His  mother  was  taken 
ill  just  before  he  was  to  leave  for  the  Convention,  so  he  was 
detained  at  home.  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington  will  read  the  paper 
for  him. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington:  I  have  not  got  through  reading  it  for 
the  first  time,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 
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DRYING  BRICK. 


By  B.  P.  Hollett,  Arcadia,  Ind. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention—1 The  subject  of 
drying,  to  which  1  have  been  assigned,  is  a  most  important  one  to 
brickmakers,  and  ought  to  be  treated,  as  I  expect  our  worthy  Sec¬ 
retary  intended  it  should  be,  in  a  broad,  general  way,  but  for  many 
reasons  which  I  could  name,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  lack  of 
ability  on  my  part  (hence  it  isn’t  necessary  to  mention  the  others), 

I  will,  with  your  permission,  confine  myself  to  a  brief  statement 
of  my  own  personal  experience  and  observations. 

My  advent  into  the  brick  business  dates  back  to  1871,  when  we 
molded  brick  by  hand  and  depended  upon  the  natural  elements  to 
dry  them,  taking  our  chances  with  the  sun  and  wind  between 
showers.  When  natural  gas  was  discovered  in  our  neighborhood 
we  erected  a  building  covering  two  acres  of  ground,  and  put  in 
what  was  known  as  a  “hot  yard,”  with  a  drying  capacity  of  about 
10,000  brick  per  day.  This  yard  was  constructed  with  small  tun¬ 
nels,  paralleling  each  other,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  apart, 
and  were  made  of  common  drain  tile  and  fire  brick. 

This  drying  arrangement,  although  crude,  was  quite  an  im¬ 
provement,  by  reason  of  there  being  no  loss  from  bad  weather, 
which  naturally  occurred  on  our  outdoor  yard.  We  ran  along  this 
way  for  a  few  years,  but  our  trade  was  getting  more  particular  and 
demanded  a  smoother  brick  than  we  could  make  by  dumping  them 
on  the  “hot  yard,”  so  we  took  another  step  forward  in  the  art  of 
drying  by  installing  the  pallet  and  crib  system. 

We  conveyed  the  brick  on  pallets  from  the  machine  (which  we 
had  put  in  at  this  time)  to  the  cribs,  where  we  allowed  them  to 
dry  from  six  to  eight  days,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  heat  and 
draugnt  we  gave  them,  but  even  with  this  slow  process  our  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  from  cracking  was  considerable,  and,  moreover,  in 
taking  the  brick  off  the  pallets  and  conveying  them  to  the  kilns, 
the  edges  were  greatly  marred,  and  thus  the  percentage  of  loss 
was  further  increased.  This,  however,  answered  for  a  time,  but 
not  very  long,  as  our  more  progressive  competitors  were  making 
a  smoother  brick  than  was  possible  for  us  to  turn  out,  and  again 
the  problem  of  better  drying  confronted  us.  We  were  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  was  our  whole  trouble,  as  our  machine  was  not  at 
fault.  It  molded  the  brick  perfectly,  but  on  account  of  our  “behind- 
the-times”  drying  facilities  and  the  necessity  for  frequent  handling, 
together  with  the  tender  nature  of  our  clay,  a  large  proportion  of 
our  brick  were  anything  but  perfect  when  they  came  from  the 
kiln. 

Many  of  you  doubtless  know  something  about  the  character  of 
Indiana  surface  clay,  especially  the  kind  which  is  found  in  what 
was  at  one  time  known  as  the  Gas  Belt  (now  the  Indiana  oil  fields), 
and  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  were  up  against  a  rather  tough 
proposition.  Still,  it  was  either  make  better  brick  or  get  out  of  the 
business,  and,  after  much  mental  anguish,  we  resolved  that  if,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  we  could  be  shown  that  there  was  a 
dryer  made  that  would  dry  our  clay  satisfactorily  we  would  invest 
in  it  and  stay  in  the  business,  otherwise  quit.  We  investigated 
thoroughly  every  dryer  we  could  learn  of — the  fan  system,  the 
waste-heat  dryer,  the  furnace  dryer  and  the  different  steam  dryers. 
We  visited  a  number  of  yards,  particularly  those  which  were  mak¬ 
ing  our  kind  of  brick  (soft  mud),  and  from  clay  similar  to  ours,  and 
we  wearied  our  friends  by  telling  them  our  troubles  and  by  plying 
them  with  numberless  questions.  It  was  hard  on  our  friends,  I  ad¬ 
mit,  but  we  had  to  do  it.  By  the  time  we  got  through  we  had 
acquired  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  making,  han¬ 
dling  and  drying  of  brick,  which  we  made  good  use  of  later  on. 

We  paid  particular  attention  to  the  character  and  construction 
of  the  buildings,  but  more  especially  the  dryer,  and  our  observa¬ 
tions  forced  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  it  was  economy  to  build 
well — that  the  first  cost  for  a  good,  tight  building,  while,  it  is  true, 
is  somewhat  more  than  for  a  poor  one,  yet  the  saving  in  fuel  by 
having  a  structure  that  would  hold  the  heat,  we  were  convinced, 
would  pay  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  the  additional  investment  in¬ 
volved,  and,  as  my  partner  is  a  banker,  interest  is  something  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  overlook. 

After  we  got  through  with  our  investigation,  which  was  a  very 
complete  one,  or  ought  to  have  been  (it  took  us  nearly  two  years), 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  draft  steam  dryer  waS 
the  one  best  adapted  to  our  clay  and  requirements,  and  as  we 
found  a  concern  that  was  willing  to  put  one  in  on  the  “no-cure-no¬ 
pay”  basis,  we  decided  to  make  the  venture.  We  erected  and  com¬ 
pleted  last  year  not  only  the  dryer,  but  an  entirely  new  plant,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  which  you  can  see  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
This  picture,  by  the  way,  was  taken  before  our  new  kilns  were 
up,  so  it  doesn’t  show  it  in  its  present  completed  stage. 

Our  dryer  consists  of  two  tunnels  (six  tracks  in  each),  and  is  ITS 


feet  long.  The  brick  side  walls  are  fifteen  inches  thick,  with  a 
two-incli  air  space.  The  top,  or  ceiling,  of  tunnels  is  two-inch 
plank,  covered  with  six  inches  of  eartii,  and  is  supported  wii'  el 
posts,  instead  of  2x4  studding,  as  ordinarily  used.  These  posts,  by 
the  way,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  supporting  the  ceiling  and 
our  side  steam  coils.  The  roof  is  gravel.  The  tracks  are  laid  on 
heavy  oak  cross  ties,  and  while,  we  thought  at  the  time,  and  still 
believe,  this  construction  will  prove  very  durable,  yet,  if  we  had 
it  to  do  over  again,  this  is  the  one  change  we  would  make— substi¬ 
tute  steel  cross  ties  for  the  wood,  not  because  we  consider  there  is 
any  attendant  fire  danger  from  our  dryer,  but  because  it  is  in  the 
line  of  improvement  and  durability.  We  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
in  constructing  the  doors  and  stacks  to  get  them  tight,  and  we 
inclosed  the  front  end  of  the  dryer,  making  it  a  part,  really,  of 

the  machine  room;  so  we  have  a  comfortable  place  for  the  men  to 

work,  even  in  extreme  cold  weather.  We  use  a  steel  rack  car, 
which  carries  432  brick.  The  holding  capacity  of  our  dryer  is,  ap¬ 
proximately,  83,000,  and  we  dry  them  in  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours. 

The  newly  made  brick,  as  they  enter  the  dryer,  come  in  contact 
with  a  self-producing  moist  atmosphere  of  moderate  temperature, 
and  as  they  pass  through  the  dryer  they  come  in  contact  with  a 

gradually  increasing  and  dryer  heat,  which,  in  the  light  of  my  ex¬ 

perience  and  observation,  is  the  only  successful  method  of  drying 
the  kind  of  clay  that  has  claimed  my  attention  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  When  our  brick  come  from  the  dryer  they  are  dry  from  top 
to  bottom  of  car,  free  from  checks  and  without  any  wet  spots. 
They  are  dried  so  much  more  thoroughly  than  we  ever  dried  them 
before  that  we  save  considerable  time  and  fuel  in  water-smoking. 

Another  advantage  of  our  dryer  is  its  simplicity  and  freedom 
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from  machinery.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get  out  of  order  and 
it  is  easy  to  manage  and  regulate.  I  am  fully  convinced  now  that 
the  only  profitable  way  to  run  a  brick  plant  is  to  have  a  dryer  that 
will  dry  your  clay  successfully,  and  to  construct  your  building  and 
arrange  your  plant  for  storing  clay,  etc.,  so  you  can  make  brick 
every  day  in  the  year,  if  necessary,  regardless  of  the  weather. 
This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  the  position  we  are  now  in,  and  our  only 
regret  is  that  we  didn’t  make  these  improvements  sooner  than  we 
did.  Without  intending  to  be  egotistic,  I  want  to  say  to  my  fellow 
brickmakers  that  we  are  as  proud  of  our  new  plant  as  a  man  is  of 
his  first  baby,  and  I  cordially  invite  any  and  all  of  you  who  can 
conveniently  do  so  to  stop  and  see  us  and  our  plant  on  your  way 
home  from  the  Convention.  (Applause.) 

Secrtary  Randall:  The  next  paper  is  intended  to  lead  in 
the  discussion  of  this  same  topic.  Mr.  Moore  is  not  able  to  be 
with  us,  but  he  has  sent  his  paper.  As  my  voice  is  a  little 
husky  this  morning  (I  guess  the  valves  are  closed  up  from 
oversleeping),  I  have  asked  Mr.  DeLong,  of  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y., 
to  read  the  paper  to  us. 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  want  to  say  while  Mr.  DeLong  is  coming 
to  the  front,  that  this  thing  has  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can 
have  it.  I  have  been  through  the  mill  a  good  many  times  and 
my  valves  never  got  stuck  up.  (Laughter.  ) 

President  Eisenhart:  In  our  part  of  the  country  we  always 
grease  them  when  they  begin  to  stick.  (Laughter.) 
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NATURAL  AIR  DRYERS  VS.  ARTIFICIAL  DRYERS. 


By  L.  C.  Moore,  Memphis,  Mo. 


It  is  difficult  to  devise  a  plan  for  any  purpose  to  suit  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  trade,  climate,  finances  and  materials  to  be  handled.  At 
one  time,  under  certain  environments,  a  manufacturer  may  think 
he  has  the  best  possible  arrangements  for  his  particular  plants, 
and  within  the  space  of  one  year  may  meet  with  conditions  that 
will  force  him  to  change  his  opinions,  and  if  his  pocketbook  would 
permit,  to  change  his  entire  sj'stem  of  handling  his  product. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  fact  could  be  found  than  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  brickmakers  with  natural  air  dryers  during  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  1901  and  1902. 

The  year  1901  was  a  record  breaker  for  natural  air  dryers. 
Throughout  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States  for  eight 
months  during  that  year,  it  would  have  seemed  superfluous  to  have 
owned  an  artificial  dryer,  for  the  conditions  of  the  weather  were 
ideal  for  the  brickmaker,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  old- 
time  equipment.  And  the  old-timer  was  happy.  He  made  his 
brick,  laid  them  out  upon  his  yard  or  placed  them  within  his  racks, 
and  the  southwest  wind,  warmed  by  radiation  from  the  parched 
fields  and  plains,  dried  them  in  a  few  hours.  These  were  carried 
to  the  kilns  and  others  took  their  place.  Day  after  day  this  work 
went  on,  with  never  even  a  heavy  dew  to  dampen  the  brick  or  to 
disarrange  his  plans.  He  slept  as  soundly  with  50,000  brick  upon 
an  open  yard  as  if  they  were  securely  housed  from  every  stormy 
wind  that  blows. 

He  had  a  grand  chance  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  for 
one  week  would  furnish  him  with  one  hundred  hours  of  sunshine. 
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And  as  for  a  blower,  what  better  could  be  found  upon  the  market 
than  the  mighty  one  which  swept  the  earth  from  the  Rocky  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  Alleghenies?  Under  such  conditions,  who  would  want 
to  waste  his  capital  by  installing  a  costly  artificial  dryer,  unless 
he  had  more  money  than  he  needed  and  desired  to  do  a  charitable 
act  toward  that  smooth-tongued  dryer  man,  who  visits  him  an¬ 
nually  with  the  best  dryer  on  earth. 

Had  you  visited  the  old-timer  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1901, 
you  would  have  beheld  an  individual  with  the  proud  look  of  one 
who  has  control  of  a  good  thing  and  is  well  aware  of  that  fact. 
He  would  have  shown  you  a  stock  of  burned  brick,  piled  high  upon 
his  yard,  or  he  would  have  been  too  busy  to  talk  because  of  the 
stress  of  business  in  his  shipping  department. 

But  could  you  have  .visited  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the 
hard  breezes  of  November,  1902,  forced  him  to  reluctantly  give  up 
the  struggle  to  produce  more  brick  to  fill  some  urgent  orders,  you 
would  have  seen  an  entirely  different  expression  upon  his  counte¬ 
nance.  He  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  now,  for  though 
the  demand  is  good,  he  has  no  brick  to  ship.  His  yard  is  empty— 
not  because  the  demand  has  been  so  much  heavier  than  for  1901, 
but  his  natural  air  dryer  did  not  work  well  this  year.  There  were 
weeks  when  he  did  not  have  twenty-four  hours  of  sunshine,  and  as 
for  his  blower,  it  worked  from  another  point  of  the  compass,  coming 
from  the  southeast,  laden  with  moisture,  balmy  and  soft  as  a 
baby’s  breath,  until  it  reached  the  western  highlands,  when  it 
returned  and  revisited  the  brickmaker  in  the  forms  of  fogs,  cy¬ 
clones,  deluges  and  waterspouts.  Even  during  the  hottest  weather 
the  air  was  so  completely  saturated  with  moisture  that  brick  would 


be  but  little  drier  after  a  week’s  exposure  to  sun  and  wind.  So, 
while  the  corn  in  the  field  grew  fourteen  feet  high  and  the  farmer 
sang  for  joy,  the  poor  brickmaker  often  found  weeds  and  grass 
growing  upon  the  faces  of  his  brick  which  he  had  placed  in  his 
sheds  to  dry.  Everybody  wanted  brick  and  were  willing  to  pay 
fancy  prices  for  them,  but  the  old-timer  could  only  fret  and  fume 
and  lay  awake  of  nights  trying  to  devise  some  method  to  make  his 
dryer  work.  Finally,  in  his  desperation,  he  set  his  brick  in  the 
kilns  half  dried  and  proceeded  to  make  dryers  of  his  kilns.  This 
enabled  him  to  have  some  brick  for  sale,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice  in 
regard  to  quality.  The  lower  courses  of  brick  were  steam-soaked, 
shaley  and  brittle,  and  often  covered  with  a  white  scum.  He  had 
more  bats  than  he  could  work  off  on  his  customers,  even  if  they 
were  so  anxious  for  brick  that  they  would  stand  a  great  amount  of 
imposition  in  the  brick-bat  line.  His  customers  from  a  distance, 
not  understanding  the  situation,  purchased  a  carload,  and  upon 
receipt  and  examination  of  it,  wrote  back  to  ask  if  their  good  clay 
was  all  exhausted,  or  had  the  manufacturer  forgotten  how  to  make 
brick.  Nothing  was  up  to  the  usual  standard,  not  even  the  boss’s 
patience. 

Brick  are  now  worth  $8.00  per  thousand,  but  they  might  as  well 
be  $2.50  or  $40.00  per  thousand  for  all  the  market  interests  the  old- 
timer.  By  the  time  he  can  get  brick  on  the  market  next  June  the 
prices  will  drop  down  to  $5,00  or  $6.00  per  thousand. 

I  have  herein  aimed  to  give  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
natural  air  dryer,  but  not  all  of  them.  It  requires  a  vast  amount  of 
room  for  sheds  and  yards,  and  a  great  deal  of  perishable  material 
for  racks  and  pallets.  Often  one  has  to  wheel  dry  brick  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  get  them  to  an  empty  kiln,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  handling  them.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent, 
of  our  craft  still  depend  upon  natural  air  dryers,  and  that  they  have 
suffered  greatly  financially  from  too  much  moisture  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1902,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  of  America, 
That  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  old-time  brickmaker  has  not  been 
fairly  treated  during  the  season  of  1902,  and  that  we  hereby  extend 
to  him  our  sympathy  and  unite  in  requesting  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  give  him  a  lift  during  the  season  of  1903  similar 
to  the  aid  given  him  in  1901. 

I  would  like  to  insist  that  this  resolution  should  not  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  because  D.  V. 
Purington  will  be  upon  that  committee,  and  he  would  surely 
pidgeon-hole  it,  first,  because  it  was  introduced  by  a  Missouri 
Democrat,  and,  second,  because  he  will  be  afraid  that  he  will  again 
have  to  ship  water  to  his  factory  in  box  cars. 

And,  now,  what  is  the  best  system  of  drying  brick?  I  wish  I 
knew.  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  but  I  can’t  do  it  to-day.  There 
must  surely  be  some  plan  better  than  drying  by  natural  air.  As  I 
was  simply  to  open  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I  hope  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  convention  will  take  it  up  at  this  point  and  give  us 
some  information  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

President  Eisenhart:  Are  there  any  remarks  on  this  subject? 
There  are  two  sides  to  this  question;  are  you  through  with  it? 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  thought  I  had  graduated  from  this 
question  a  long,  long  time  ago,  but  the  description  in  the  paper 
of  our  Arcadian  friends  of  his  dryer,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not 
go  through  this  Convention  without  a  little  earnest  protest 
against  building  a  dryer  of  any  kind,  for  any  purpose,  without 
being  fireproof.  I  don’t  care  whether  it  is  a  steam  dryer,  a 
waste  heat  dryer,  hot  air  dryer,  or  any  artificial  dryer  for  dry¬ 
ing  brick;  whatever  sort  it  is  it  wants  to  be  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof.  It  is  economy  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  builds  the 
dryer  to  make  it  fireproof.  The  company  with  which  I  am  con¬ 
nected  have  been  building  two  new  dryers,  and  they  have  built 
them  with  concrete  foundations.  You  heard  our  Oregon  friend 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  putting  a  concrete  foundation  under 
his  kiln,  to  keep  out  the  moisture;  isn’t  it  just  as  necessary  that 
we  have  a  concrete  foundation  under  our  dryer,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  amount  of  water  that  is  drawn  up  toward  that  dryer 
by  capillary  attraction?  Isn’t  it  an  essential  thing  that  all 
dryers  should  have  a  concrete  foundation,  preventing  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water  from  the  ground  into  the  dryer? 

Mr.  Yates:  There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  add  to  what 
friend  Purington  said:  That  in  order  to  make  an  absolutely 
fireproof  dryer,  they  should  have  iron  posts  or  piers  under  the 
tracks.  Nine  years  ago  we  built  a  dryer  and  put  in  wooden 
posts,  and  now  we  are  paying  for  it. 
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D.  V.  Purington:  I  would  not  use  anything  for  supports  but 
brick,  something  indestructible,  “that  neither  moths  nor  rust 
can  corrupt,  or  thieves  break  through  and  steal.” 

Mr.  Yates:  We  won’t  use  anything  but  brick  hereafter.  We 
put  in  these  wooden  posts  between  the  tracks,  and  they  have 
become  charred  with  the  heat  and  the  tracks  are  breaking 
down.  If  in  the  construction  of  the  dryers  iron  posts  were 
used,  or,  better  still,  brick  piers,  it  would  be  far  more  durable. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  have  found  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  men  have 
discovered  that  wood  does  not  make  the  best  protection 
against  fire,  and  they  want  to  leave  it  out.  I  find  that  a  large 
per  cent,  of  men  who  are  going  to  build  dryers  or  kilns  have 
saved  up  a  lot  of  old  brickbats  with  which  to  build  these  dryers 
and  kilns.  This  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  do.  If  there  is  anything 
you  want  to  put  real,  good,  substantial  brick  in,  it  is  your  kilns 
and  dryer.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  I  want  at  this  time  to  announce 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  St.  Louis,  Chairman. 

L.  H.  Haggerty,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  A.  Francis,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

F.  Salmen,  Slidell,  La. 

O.  T.  Dennison,  Mason  City,  la. 

J.  Frank  Plumb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

P.  Hodgman,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Abner  Hawkes,  Westbrook,  Me. 

President  Eisenhart:  We  have  finished  the  regular  papers, 
and  we  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  papers  for  general  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  first  is  No.  19. 

Questions  for  General  Discussion. 

“On  account  of  the  latent  heat  consumed  in  converting  water 
into  vapor,  is  it  possible  to  get  a  temperature  in  the  hot  end  of 
the  dry  house  above  212  degrees  until  the  brick  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  even  if  air  is  introduced  at  considerable  above  that 
temperature?”  There  seems  to  he  no  one  willing  to  tackle  this 
question,  and  we  will  take  up  No.  20,  which  is  along  the  same 
line: 

“What  is  the  safe  average  percentage  of  saturation  of  the 
atmosphere  which  can  be  used  in  estimating  or  in  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  waste  heat  dry  houses?” 

D.  V.  Purington:  There  is  a  great  deal  involved  in  that 
question. 

Secretary  Randall :  Both  these  question  were  asked  in  good 
faith  by  a  man  who  is  installing  a  waste  heat  dryer.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Eudaly  can  throw  some  light,  on  the  question. 

W.  A.  Eudaly.  It  is  not  safe  for  a  man  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  in  such  way.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  here  who  can  answer  these  questions,  hut  who  do  not  care 
to  do  it  unless  they  had  a  little  time  to  prepare  themselves. 
When  you  get  into  a  scientific  discussion  these  men  do  not  care 
to  go  on  record  as  saying  something  they  are  not  right  sure  of. 
If  I  had  thought  of  this  question  being  referred  to  me,  I  could 
have  had  data  before  me  that  would  have  enabled  me  to  have 
answered  it  intelligently. 

President  Eisenhart:  The  next  question,  No.  21,  is  on  the 
same  subject,  “Allowing  that  air  can  be  introduced  into  the 
dry  houses  by  means  of  waste  heat  at  an  average  temperature 
of  275  degrees,  what  is  a  safe  quantity  of  air  per  minute  neces¬ 
sary  to  dry  1,000  brick  in  twenty-four  hours,  1V2  pounds  of 
water  being  taken  as  an  average  amount  to  be  evaporated  from 
each  brick?”  I  would  suggest  that  the  man  who  has  asked 
these  questions  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Eudaly  and  Mr.  Puring¬ 
ton  and  other  men  competent  to  give  him  the  information  he 
wants.  Mr.  Eudaly  has  made  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts, 
and  I  think  it  would  pay  this  man  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  thought  it  had  been  arranged  with  one 
or  two  parties  to  come  prepared  to  answer  these  questions, 
but  it  seems  it  has  not  been  possible  for  them  to  get  here.  But 
if  we  do  no  more  than  center  the  attention  of  the  craft  on  such 
matters  of  this  sort,  it  will  help  matters  along  and  the  time  has 
not  been  wasted. 

President  Eisenhart:  The  next,  No.  22,  is  evidently  by  the 


same  man:  “Is  it  possible  to  have  a  too  swift  circulation  in  a 
dry  house,  provided  a  maximum  temperature  can  be  main¬ 
tained?” 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  a  gale  of  sixty  miles  a  minute  would 
blow  the  drick  out  of  the  dryer;  therefore,  I  think  it  is  possible 
to  have  too  swift  a  circulation.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Purington:  This  is  entirely  too  general.  There  are  a  great 
many  kinds  of  material  that  will  stand  more  rapid  circulation 
than  others,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule 
for  maximum  speed  of  temperature  for  all  kinds  of  material. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  question 
put  it  in  different  shape  and  tell  us  what  kind  of  clay  he  is 
using  and  what  he  is  making. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  I  think  Mr.  Purington’s  expression  covers 
the  previous  questions  also.  The  conditions  as  to  clays  and 
surroundings  differ  in  every  case,  and  you  can’t  lay  down  any 
rule  that  will  govern  them  all.  The  only  way  to  do  so  is  for 
these  gentlemen  to  get  together,  and  if  a  number  of  them  are 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  then  the  same  rule  might  do  for  the 
different  plants.  As  I  said  in  my  little  talk  at  the  banquet  the 
other  night,  it  is  not  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  that 
the  members  get  the  most  benefit;  it  is  after  the  meetings,  in 
discussing  matters  which  do  not  come  before  the  Convention, 
where  the  greatest  good  is  done.  The  mere  reading  of  the 
proceedings  is  not  sufficient,  the  getting  in  touch  with  the 
different  members  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  proceedings. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  gentleman  who  submitted  these 


D.  V.  PURINGTON,  Chicago,  Ill. 


question  is  an  old  member  and  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Purington. 
He  is  now  putting  in  a  waste  heat  dryer  and  asked  the  ques¬ 
tions  because  he  thought  the  points  covered  are  important. 

President  Eisenhart:  I  guess  we  will  have  to  turn  him  over 
to  Will  Purington. 

D.  V.  Purington:  Now  that  we  know  the  author  of  these 
questions,  I  want  to  say  that  unless  he  can  give  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  for  not  being  present  at  this  Convention,  he 
shall  not  have  any  information  at  all.  (Laughter.) 

President  Eisenhart:  This  matter  being  settled,  we  will 
take  up  No.  23,  “Is  anyone  using  a  red  brick  stain  successfully 
for  improving  the  color  of  a  naturally  inferior  clay?” 

Secretary  Randall:  This  question  is  going  to  be  touched  on 
a  little  later,  so  I  suggest  that  we  pass  it  for  the  present. 

President  Eisenhart:  The  next  question,  No.  24,  is  a  good 
one:  “Do  not  fire  brick  manufacturers  need  the  educational 
and  social  advantages  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.?  Why  do  not  more 
of  them  join  the  Association?” 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  When  Mr.  Eudaly  dropped  in  on  us  the 
other  day,  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  “Now  I  am  going  to  be 
good  this  year.”  And  I  said,  “Well,  I’ll  be  good,  too,”  and  I 
kept  quiet  until  he  set  the  example.  Now  I’ve  got  to  talK, 
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Seriously,  this  is  a  question  in  which  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested.  I  am  brought  in  contact  with  a  great  many  fire  brick 
manufacturers,  and  I  have  discussed  this  question  with  them 
a  great  deal.  The  answer  has  always  been,  “We  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  red  brick  men,”  and  I  have  argued  this 
question  and  have  told  them  that  this  Association  took  in  all 
lines  of  the  clay  products,  and  that  they  would  reap  a  benefit 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  progressive  men  who  com¬ 
prise  this  Association.  The  probabilities  are  that  more  of 
them  would  come,  if  they  thought  that  questions  in  which  they 
are  interested  would  be  solved.  They  do  not  realize  how  much 
good  they  would  get  from  the  Convention.  Only  yesterday 
Prof.  Orton  talked  on  a  question  which  I  know  is  one  that  the 
fire  brick  manufacturers  are  interested  in — How  they  can  treat 
their  wares  in  the  kiln,  so  they  will  come  out  tough  and  dura¬ 
ble  for  certain  purposes.  The  fire  brick  manufacturers  have 
more  problems  to  solve  than  the  red  brick  men,  and  yet,  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  this  is  a  red  brick  men’s  Convention,  they 
won’t  come. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  think  this  Association,  beyond  any  doubt,  has 
demonstrated  its  value.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
founders  of  this  Association,  such  as  D.  V.  Purington,  Randall, 
Eudaly  and  others,  that  we  can  never  repay.  The  ordinary 
laymen  can  come  here  and  hear  opinions  expressed  by  expe¬ 
rienced  men  and  if,  when  he  returns  from  these  Conventions, 
he  is  not  a  better  man,  I  give  him  up  as  a  bad  case.  To  begin 
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with,  we  heard  from  our  ancient  friend  up  in  Maine,  who  advo¬ 
cated  the  old  pug  mill  and  sixteen  hours  a  day.  I  don’t  believe 
that  any  of  us  want  to  work  for  a  mere  pittance  of  three  meals, 
which  the  old  horse  got.  Yesterday  we  went  down  to  Dover 
and  saw  this  wonderful  plant,  which  has  been  planned  and 
constructed  by  a  young  man,  a  member  of  this  Association,  and 
there  are  the  two  extremes.  Go  along  a  little  farther  and  you 
will  find  Prof.  Orton,  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  country, 
working  out  the  scientific  problems  of  our  industry,  and  if  any 
fellow  is  in  trouble  he  can  go  to  Prof.  Orton,  and  he  will  treat 
him  right,  and  he  will  help  him  out.  The  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  will  furnish  more  information  along 
these  lines  than  any  other  institution  in  the  country.  I  am 
heart  and  soul  with  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  members,  for  the  information  I  have  obtained 
from  year  to  year. 

President  Eisenhart:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this 
question,  and  I  hope  more  of  you  will  express  your  views. 

D.  V.  Purington:  Our  constitution  and  by-laws  will,  in  my 
judgment,  let  in  the  fire  brick  manufacturers,  and  if  any  of 
them  want  to  come  to  our  Conventions  they  are  welcome,  but 
we  don’t  want  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  Association  needs 
the  fire  brick  manufacturers.  We  are  the  mountain  and  the 
fire  brick  manufacturers  the  other  fellow,  and  if  they  want  us 
they  must  come  to  us. 


Mr.  Yates:  If  the  fire  brick  men  don’t  think  they  have 
things  in  common  with  the  red  brick  manufacturers,  just  let 
them  step  up  to  the  Ceramic  Convention,  and  they  will  hear 
their  expert  chemists  of  the  highest  order,  and  will  hear  prob¬ 
lems  discussed  there  in  a  scientific  way.  We  have  a  man  in 
the  Ceramic  Association  named  Langenbeck.  It  would  be  a 
treat  to  any  fire  brick  manufacturers  to  meet  him,  Orton,  Binns 
and  others,  and  I  would  advise  the  fire  brick  manufacturers  of 
this  entire  country  to  become  members  of  the  Ceramic  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

President  Eisenhart:  Mr.  Lemon  Parker,  of  St.  Louis,  is  a 
fire  brick  manufacturer,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  the  fire  brick  manufacturers  themselves  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Lemon  Parker,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  I  really  can’t  answer  the 
question  why  the  fire  brick:  men  don’t  come.  I  can  see  why 
they  should  come.  I  have  derived  great  benefit  myself.  I  am 
really  not  posted  in  a  great  many  things  in  the  business,  but 
the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  meeting  the  members  of  the 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Ceramic  Association 
have  been  of  very  great  value  to  me.  I  am  sure  any  fire  brick 
man  or  red  brick  man  would  be  fully  repaid  for  the  time  and 
expense  of  a  trip  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly:  I  want  to  correct  one  little  thing  the 
brother  said  about  Prof.  Orton  treating  people.  Now,  I  don’t 
believe  Prof.  Orton  is  going  around  treating  people.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  What  I  really  got  up  to  say  was,  that  I  am  afraid  this 
thing  is  not  going  to  look  right  in  our  report.  I’m  afraid  the 
fire  brick  men  reading  this  report  will  think  that  we  just  can’t 
get  along  without  them.  Now  the  fact  of  the  business  is,  this 
Association  is  quite  prosperous,  in  my  judgment,  financially, 
socially  and  intellectually.  I  know  Brother  Purington  would 
like  to  have  me  add  that  latter  word,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity  that  we  have  these  other  classes,  but 
we  are  broad-minded,  and  we  like  to  interest  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  clay  work;  but  we  are  doing  very  nicely,  and  the 
Association  is  long-lived  and  doing  well.  I  believe  that  no 
clayworker  in  the  United  States  can  afford  to  get  along  without 
the  Association.  I  believe  no  other  organization  in  the  United 
States  can  show  up  to  better  advantage  individually  or  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship.  We  are  here  to  do  people  good;  that  is  the  idea. 

W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  Keystone  Junction,  Pa.  Since  I  am  rep¬ 
resenting  the  fire  brick  interests  exclusively  now,  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  know  that  the  fire  brick  men  are  welcome.  I  was  a 
member  while  I  was  a  red  brick  man,  a  paving  brick  man,  etc., 
and  always  derived  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  these  meetings. 
If  the  fire  brick  manufacturers  would  only  come  here,  they 
would  not  fail  to  be  benefited. 

President  Eisenhart:  I  think  the  best  way  to  get  the  fire 
brick  men  here  is  to  make  this  a  sort  of  personal  work.  We 
will  pass  on  to  the  next  number  on  the  programme,  which  I 
will  ask  Secretary  Randall  to  announce. 

President  Eisenhart:  This  brings  us  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  by  Prof.  Edward  Orton, 
Jr.,  of  Columbus. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention — Our  time  is  limited  so  I  will  hurry  through  what 
little  I  have  to  say.  First,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  present 
status  of  the  technical  work  which  this  Association  is  carrying 
on.  Some  of  you  will  remember  the  installation  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  several  years  ago,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  techni¬ 
cal  work  has  been  in  progress  all  this  time.  The  work  as  first 
started  was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  or  paving-brick  com¬ 
mission,  and  finally  the  committee  was  made  a  permanent  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  Association.  Last  year  a  change  was  made  and  the 
Association  voted,  as  some  of  you  may  recollect,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  be  allowed  to  take  up  such  problems  as  might  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  investigation.  It  was  decided 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  Association  to  decide 


what  problems  would  be  necessary  to  be  investigated,  but  the 
matter  was  to  be  left  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
to  determine  what  subjects  could  be  investigated  profitably  and 
how  the  money  voted  by  the  Association  could  be  used  to  get 
the  best  returns.  Virtually  the  Association  is  paying  $250  a 
year  as  a  scholarship  fund  to  the  Ohio  State  University,  and 
that  money  has  been  used  in  making  investigations  under  the 
direction  of  this  committee,  and  this  work  is  to  be  reported 
back  to  the  Association.  In  a  short  time  now  I  will  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  a  detailed  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  he  can  then  issue  it  in  pamphlet  form  and  distribute  it  to 
the  members. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  have  listened  to  this  report  of  Prof.  Orton’s 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  These  reports  are  about  matters 
that  come  very  close  to  every  practical  brickmaker,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  just  such  reports  that  we  need;  they  will  help 
us  a  great  deal.  I  have  had  experience  along  this  latter  line, 
of  hauling  clays,  and  when  he  talked  about  precipitating  white 
scum  on  brick  it  went  through  me  with  a  shudder.  I  at  one 
time  precipitated  white  scum  on  brick  on  a  very  large  scale 
and  a  very  expensive  one.  I  think  you  have  reference,  Prof. 
Orton,  to  the  coloring  of  the  clay  before  it  was  burned,  in 
making  your  request  for  samples? 

Prof.  Orton:  The  material  I  a.m  asking  for  is  a  coloring  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  make  the  brick  a  better  color  after  it  is  burned. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  have  done  a  little  experimenting  myself.  The 
scheme  that  I  spoke  of  was  on  the  clay  from  which  I  made  the 
brick.  I  was  going  to  have  great  success,  but  I  got  a  white 
scum  on  the  brick  after  it  was  burned,  so  it  upset  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Yates:  For  information’s  sake  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  Prof.  Orton  the  cause  of  expansion  of  pale  brick  in  burning. 
He  attributes  it  to  sulphur  and  lime.  My  experience  is  that  it 
is  the  chemical  moisture  in  the  blue  smoke  made  by  raising  the 
temperature,  and  these  gases  pass  off  as  vapor.  For  instance, 
when  you  take  a  brick  out  of  the  kiln  it  is  lighter  than  it  was, 
but  it  is  only  condensed,  and  this  matter  must  have  passed  off 
somewhere,  and  I  imagine  it  must,  go  up  the  stack.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  the  Professor  would  state  the  chemical  moisture 
which  would  produce  the  same  results  as  the  lime. 

Prof.  Orton:  I  had  a  little  friendly  discussion  with  Mr. 
Yates  on  this  topic  in  the  Ceramic  Society,  and  I  told  him  there 
what  I  shall  have  to  tell  him  here.  I  do  not  think  the  com¬ 
bined  water  in  the  clay  can  be  made  responsible  for  the  actual 
swelling  of  the  clay  itself.  It  may  be  indirectly  the  cause,  but 
the  actual  swelling  of  the  clay  itself  does  not  come  from  the 
combined  water,  or  from  the  steam  which  it  produces.  My  in¬ 
vestigations  in  that  line  have  proven  that  point  to  me  pretty 
clearly.  I  have  examined  brick  which  I  have  withdrawn  from 
the  kiln,  after  having  expelled  the  chemical  water  from  them, 
and  I  have  found  that  their  condition  at  that  time  is  very  much 
more  open  and  porous  than  at  any  other  stage  of  the  burn,  and 
if  at  any  time  steam  can  escape  from  the  brick,  it  is  at  this 
very  period  when  the  combined  water  comes  out. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  have  had  a  chemical  analysis  by  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  chemists,  and  my  clay  does  not  contain 
any  sulphur  or  lime,  and  yet  we  get  the  same  results,  and  I 
notice  that  with  slow  firing,  allowing  the  chemical  moisture 
to  escape,  we  avoid  this  swelling  of  the  brick  in  the  kiln. 

W.  S.  Purington:  I  will  have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Yates  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  trouble  in  making  these  brick  with¬ 
out  swelling  if  we  do  not  heat  them  up  too  rapidly. 

Prof.  Orton:  If  Mr.  Purington  had  been  present  at  the  Ce¬ 
ramic  meeting  he  would  have  heard  that  point  pretty  thorough¬ 
ly  discussed.  I  made  the  point  that  the  swelling  or  the  black 
core  of  the  brick,  which  I  think  you  have  in  mind,  is  not  due  to 
either  sulphur  or  combined  water,  but  it  is  due  to  what  we  call 
the  defective  oxidization  of  the  clay.  This  is  a  matter  that 
would  take  too  long  to  go  into  here,  and  I  do  not  presume  there 
are  enough  here  interested  to  justify  us  in  taking  up  more  time 
than  we  have  already  done,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  talk  with 


Mr.  Purington  further  on  this  subject,  or  with  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  who  desires  information  on  this  subject. 

President  Eisenhart:  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  like  to  cut  you  off 
in  this  discussion,  but  there  are  other  matters  on  this  pro¬ 
gramme  which  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  Prof.  Orton  has 
kindly  volunteered  to  talk  privately  with  any  of  the  members 
who  desire  it.  So  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  kindly  announce 
the  next. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  see  that  our  good  friend  Rogers  has 
just  come  in  with  a  couple  of  visiting  architects  of  Boston, 
whom,  I  know,  he  wants  to  introduce  to  the  Convention. 

Arthur  D.  Rogers,  Boston,  Mass.:  This  is  a  duty  that  1 
thought  would  hardly  come  to  me,  although  it  is  a  pleasant 
one.  We  have  with  us  Mr.  Robert  S.  Peabody,  one  of  the  best, 
known  architects  of  Boston,  and  president  of  the  Boston  So¬ 
ciety  of  Architects,  who  will  bid  you  welcome,  in  behalf  of 
the  profession  of  this  city. 

Address  of  Welcome  of  Robert  S.  Peabody,  of  Boston. 

Robert  S.  Peabody:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — It  is 
not  as  an  orator  that  I  have  been  invited  to  speak  to 
you,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects  it  is  my  duty,  and  personally  it  is  my  great  privilege,  to 
join  in  welcoming  you  to  our  city. 

Without  the  aid  of  your  kilns  and  workshops  architects  here 
and  everywhere  would  indeed  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  lasting 
and  good  work.  Lasting  and  good — those  are  the  two  qualities 
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that  you  contribute  to  our  building  operations.  Sometimes  the 
trouble  that  we  find  with  brick  masonry  is  that  it  is  too  last¬ 
ing.  An  architect’s  executed  work  does  not  always  equal  his 
anticipations.  Failure  though  it  be,  still  it  must  stand  to  worry 
his  declining  years.  Hence  in  such  cases  his  urgent  hope  nat¬ 
urally  is  that  the  confounded  thing  will  burn  down — but  your 
too  permanent  materials  frustrate  these  very  human  wishes, 
and  through  your  agency  the  architect’s  mistakes  in  masonry 
outlive  their  authors  in  a  most  annoying  way! 

For  there  is  nothing  so  enduring  as  a  piece  of  burnt  clay. 
The  most  of  what  we  know  of  the  art  and  customs  of  Greece 
is  obtained  from  paintings  on  the  fragile  pottery  of  platters, 
urns  and  vases  preserved  in  the  quiet  and  darkness  of  ancient 
sepulchres  for  thousands  of  years,  and  where  we  seek  for  the 
countless  porticoes  and  colonnades  and  temples  that  embel¬ 
lished  imperial  Rome  with  a  magnificence  far  beyond  modern 
ideas  of  building  we  find  not  their  marble  and  bronze  adorn¬ 
ments,  but  the  solid  and  substantial  and  lasting  brick  masonry 
that  formed  the  cores  of  these  vast  buildings,  still  standing 
erect  and  firm,  every  brick  bearing  fresh  and  clear  the  stamp 
of  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  or  the  pressed  brick  company  of  that 
day. 

But  besides  being  lasting,  your  materials,  as  I  said,  are  good. 
It  is  true,  architects  have  been  known  to  reject  a  load  of  light 
bricks  or  of  half-burned  terra  cotta,  but  in  general  your  prod¬ 
ucts  give  substance  and  goodness  to  our  structures,  and  that 
this  is  so  is  clear,  for  when  we  want  to  say  that  a  man  is  whole¬ 
some,  and  clean,  and  honest,  and  fair,  and  good  we  call  him — a 
brick. 

Coming,  as  you  do,  with  these  excellent  credentials,  we 
heartily  welcome  you  to  our  brick  hearths,  our  brick  sidewalks, 
our  two  brick  State  Houses — in  fact,  to  Boston.  (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Rogers  I  see  that  my  duties  and  pleasure  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  In  my  work  I  am  asked  by  the  architects  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  publish  more  of  the  work  of  R.  Clipson  Sturgis.  He  is 
known  throughout  the  country  as  being  a  master  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  brick.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Sturgis. 
(Applause.) 

THE  SIZE  OF  BRICK. 


By  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — I  thank  Mr. 
Rogers  for  his  kind  words,  and  when  I  state  to-day  that  I  am  to 
talk  about  the  size  of  brick,  don’t  think  I  am  going  to  thresh 
over  the  question  of  getting  a  standard  size  of  brick  for  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  another  phase,  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
view  of  an  architect,  is  a  more  important  one,  and  that  is  that  the 
brick  shall  not  be  of  standard  size,  but  that  they  shall  be  of  a 
standard  proportion.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  construction, 
though  I  believe  that  the  older  countries  and  the  early  history  of 
this  country  as  well  would  indicate  that  the  bricklayers  knew  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  thought  it  was  desirable  and  essential 
to  build  with  a  more  varied  bond  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  us¬ 
ing  to-day.  It  tended  to  good  construction  in  the  wall,  but,  more 
than  that,  it  meant  a  much  more  interesting  wall  than  a  wall  that 
is  laid  practically  completely  with  stretchers.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  bonds,  perfectly  familiar,  of  course,  to  these  gentlemen, 
which  have  never  gone  out  of  this  country,  simply  because  our 
common  brick  are  not  laid  up  with  stretchers  and  headers.  You 
all  know  the  regular  English  bond,  which  is  a  very  interesting  and 
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simple  bond.  You  can  lay  the  English  course  better,  which  is 
much  more  interesting  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  simply  because 
they  do  not  run  in  that  way.  A  Flemish  bond,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Flemish,  but  is  used  more  in  England  and 
in  Holland.  The  Flemish  bond  you  can  lay  up  with  any  fine  brick. 
I  can  trace  the  early  buildings  in  this  country  from  the  brick¬ 
laying  and  the  various  methods  of  bond  from  the  actual  intro¬ 
duction  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  of  fine  brick.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  anything  prejudicial  against  fine  brick,  but  I  think  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  brick  have  in  many  ways  worked  harm  to  brick¬ 
laying  as  a  business,  as  a  trade.  In  the  first  place,  the  first  brick- 
makers  very  unwisely  attempted  to  get  an  absolute  uniformity  of 
color.  We  have  gone  beyond  that  stage  now.  I  think  it  is  no  longer 
required  that  the  walls  be  uniform  in  color.  A  wall  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  if  it  is  not  designed  uniformly,  of  a  style  that  has  been 
the  bane  of  our  profession.  They  started  to  lay  up  all  stretchers 
because  the  headers  were  of  a  certain  difference  in  color.  In  order 
to  get  the  uniform  bond  they  were  aiming  for  they  wanted  all 
stretchers,  and  therefore  introduced  the  plain  bond,  which,  from 
my  point  of  view,  was  an  extremely  poor  bond— that  is,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint. 

It  is  largely  on  this  question  I  want  to  get  your  attention  and 
your  interest.  I  want  to  have  a  standard  brick  made.  That  is,  at 
least  standard  in  its  proportions  to  itself,  so  that  these  stretchers 
and  headers  will  bear  proper  relations  to  each  other.  With  such  a 
brick  we  can  lay  up  any  sort  of  a  wall,  any  sort  of  a  bond,  and, 
more  than  that,  can  insure  getting  a  good  bond  between  our  face 
brick  and  our  backing.  If  we  have  a  standard  brick  we  will  have 


a  wall  that,  so  far  as  thickness  is  concerned,  we  could  be  sure 
was  well  laid  and  well  bonded  all  the  way  through.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries  bricklayers  do  not  content  themselves  with  merely  bonding 
the  outside,  but  the  bond  is  used  all  the  way  through  the  wall, 
from  inside  to  outside,  and  you  will  never  see  a  wall  go  up  in  Lon¬ 
don,  we  will  say,  with  one  class  of  men  laying  up  the  facing  and  an¬ 
other  the  backing.  A  convention  that  met  over  there  sent  some  men 
over  here  to  see  just  what  kind  of  wall  we  put  up  over  here,  and 
they  reported  that  the  wall  built  here  would  not  be  tolerated  at  all 
over  there.  I  do  not  believe  that,  because  I  think  our  brick  work 
is  well  laid  and  will  stand  the  test  of  time— that  is,  as  much  time 
as  we  have  been  able  to  give  them  in  a  new  country.  But  I  do  think 
there  is  a  very  great  loss  in  the  artistic  possibilities  of  a  brick 
wall  if  we  don’t  have  a  brick  that  will  lay  readily  in  any  sort  of 
bond. 

We  want  to  encourage  more  the  use  of  the  common  brick  if 
we  are  to  get  rid  of  the  curse  of  the  country— the  little  wooden  or 
frame  houses  scattered  all  over  the  country  ana  permitted  in 
every  city,  as,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  are  permitted  here  without 
the  very  small  fire  limit  of  Boston.  If  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of 
that  sort  of  thing  it  rests  with  you  brickmakers  to  put  a  good, 
sound  brick  on  the  market  at  such  a  price  as  will  bring  it  in  real, 
actual  competition  with  the  price  of  a  wooden  house.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience,  and  perhaps  you  have.  too.  Perhaps  none 
of  you  live  in  wooden  houses,  and  know  a  good  brick  house  is  no 
more  expensive  in  the  long  run.  I  never  have  a  client  ask  me  to 
build  a  wooden  house  but  what  I  ask  him  why  he  does  not  build 
a  brick  house,  and  try  to  show  him  that  he  will  not  regret  build¬ 
ing  a  brick  house.  I  have  made  comparative  figures  in  my  office 
over  and  over  again  that  will  show  an  average  price  of  5  or  10 
per  cent,  more  on  a  $15,000  or  $20,000  house.  It  is  the  future  you 
ought  to  consider  anyway.  I  believe  it  rests  with  you,  gentlemen,  to 
manufacture  brick  at  a  price  where  every  one  can  build  a  good 
brick  house  just  as  cheaply  as  a  frame  house.  But  the  first  thing 
you  must  do  is  to  get  away  from  the  inordinate  love  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  curse  to  these  houses.  I  am  sure  if  we  could  per¬ 
suade  the  man  of  moderate  means  to  build  a  perfectly  simple 
brick  house,  which  is  the  only  kind  he  can  afford,  he  would  find  it 
a  great  deal  nicer  than  the  gingerbread  constructions  that  go  up 
all  over  our  country.  (Applause.)  I  did  not  know  but  that  you 
would  be  interested  in  this  brick,  which  arrived  at  my  office  this 
morning.  It  is  a  Dutch  brick,  made  in  Holland,  and  I  brought  it 
up  here  with  me,  thinking  some  of  you  might  like  to  look  at  it. 
(Applause.) 

W.  D.  Richardson:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sturgis  a  ques¬ 
tion.  In  speaking  of  the  proper  proportion  of  our  brick,  he  said 
nothing  as  to  the  mortar  joint.  Sometimes  we  are  told  our 
brick  will  not  do  because  we  have  not  provided  for  a  thicker 
or  thinner  mortar  joint,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  is  the 
proper  mortar  joint?  % 

Mr.  Sturgis:  A  quarter  of  an  inch  is  allowed  for  a  practical 
joint  for  all  brick.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  difference  between  the  sum  of  two  headers  and  the 
length  of  the  stretcher. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  We  have  been  all  of  us  more  than  delighted 
with  these  excellent  addresses  we  have  had  from  these  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  so  intimately  connected  with  our  business.  I  do 
not  know  how  soon  we  will  adjourn,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  a  nice  thing  if  these  gentlemen  will  remain  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  we  adjourn  that  those  who  desire  may  take  them  by 
the  hand  and  congratulate  them  and  ourselves  because  of  this 
meeting.  In  fact  I  make  this  a  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  wish  also  offer  a  resolution.  I  think 
Mr.  Sturgis’  remarks  are  particularly  valuable  in  the  way  of 
promoting  the  construction  of  brick  houses  as  against  frame 
houses.  It  is  a  question  we  are  interested  in,  and  I  move  that 
the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  publish  this  paper  separate  from 
the  regular  report,  issuing  a  thousand  or  more  copies  for  use 
by  the  general  membership. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Eudaly  and  carried. 

Convention  then  adjourned  until  2:30. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

Friday  Afternoon,  Feb.  6,  1903. 

President  Eisenhart:  We  must  get  to  work  quickly,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  attend  strictly  to  business,  if  we  expect  to  get 
through  with  our  programme.  The  Secretary  will  announce 
the  first  number  on  the  afternoon  programme. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  number  on  the  programme  is 
a  paper  on  “Raw  Clay  as  a  Commercial  Commodity,”  by  Prof. 
E.  R.  Buckley,  Rolla,  Mo.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buckley 
saying  he  would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Convention,  but 
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would  send  his  paper,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  received,  if 
it  is  received  later  it  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
Sturgis  we  heard  this  morning.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bradley,  Cleveland, 
O.,  was  to  have  had  a  paper  on  “Local  Organization,”  but  he 
was  called  West  when  he  should  have  come  East.  The  next 
number  on  the  programme  is  a  paper  on  “The  Economy  of  the 
Continuous  Kiln,”  by  Charles  Burnham,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Burnham  is  prevented  from  attend¬ 
ing  the  Convention  and  delivering  his  contribution  to  our 
deliberations  in  person.  He  has  done  the  next  best  thing — sent 
his  paper — which  I  am  sure  you  will  listen  to  with  much  inter¬ 
est.  In  considering  it,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Burn¬ 
ham  has  to  deal  with  a  clay  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  burn. 
Milwaukee  people  think  their  clay  is  the  hardest  to  burn  of 
any  in  the  country. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


By  Charles  T  Burnham,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  continuous  kiln  is  by  no  .means  a  new  device,  and  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  its  use  it  seems  strange  that  it  was  not  long 
ago  brought  to  its  present  advanced  state,  in  which  event  it  would 
have  undoubtedly  been  found  in  more  general  use  than  is  now  the 
case.  The  fact  that  fuel  was  comparatively  cheap,  constituting 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  production,  may  partly  ex¬ 
plain  the  former  lack  of  incentive  for  talent  to  perfect  the  kiln. 
We  may  add  to  this  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  adoption  of  new  methods,  and  also  the  record  of  an 
occasional  failure  with  the  kiln,  traceable,  I  believe,  to  the  want  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  the  principles  to  suit  the  con¬ 
ditions.  These  features  help  to  explain  the  slowness  with  which  the 
continuous  kiln  has  been  adopted,  but  as  it  is  being  steadily  per¬ 
fected  to  meet  all  conditions  and  requirements  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  the  manifest  advantages  gained  from  its  use. 
Having  now  had  nearly  two  years’  experience  in  operating  the 
continuous  kiln  at  our  own  yards,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
of  service  to  other  brickmakers,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  submit  this 
report  of  the  results  of  our  experience,  due  consideration  being 
given  to  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system, 
so  that  those  interested  may  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to 
its  commercial  aspect. 

It  was  only  after  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
including  trips  of  inspection  to  various  kilns  then  in  operation,  that 
we  finally  decided  to  erect  our  first  continuous  kiln.  Our  long  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter  was  due  to  our  doubt  whether  the  system 
would  be  successful  in  our  yards  by  reason  of  -  the  peculiar  nature 
of  our  clay,  which  is  probably  the  most  difficult  burning  clay  in 
the  country.  It  is  now  two  years  since  we  installed  our  first  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln.  Last  year  we  erected  a  second,  and  we  now  contem¬ 
plate  the  erection  of  two  additional  kilns  in  the  near  future.  Our 
actions  therefore  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  which  have  followed  the  introduction  of  the  system  in  our 
yards. 

Nearly  all  brickmakers  are  aware  that  the  chief  economic  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  continuous  kiln  is  based  on  a  fundamental  principle— 
namely,  the  recovery  of  the  heat  from*  the  burned  brick,  its  utiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  burning  sections  and  the  utilization  of  the  waste  heat 
from  the  burning  sections  for  water-smoking  and  heating  the  green 
brick.  Compared  with  the  periodic  up  or  down-draft  kilns,  it  is 
plain  that  by  carrying  out  this  principle  a  great  saving  in  fuel  can 
be  accomplished,  as  the  bricks  are  water-smoked  and  brought  to 
a  red  heat  by  the  otherwise  wasted  gases,  and  the  actual  time 
spent  in  firing  is  reduced  to  from  three  to  five  days,  according  10 
the  nature  of  the  clay.  In  our  case  we  have  to  fire  five  days  on  a 
section,  as  compared  with  sixteen  to  eighteen  days  on  our  old  kilns. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  comparatively  little  fuel  is  required  to 
maintain  the  proper  degree  of  heat  in  the  burning  section,  as  it 
receives  continual  support  from  the  hot  air  passing  through  the 
cooling  brick  and  entering  the  burning  section  at  a  very  high  tem¬ 
perature.  Our  experience  has  been  such  as  to  fully  substantiate 
the  claim  that  the  continuous  kiln  is  a  great  fuel  saver,  for  we 
have  found  that  we  can  burn  our  brick  with  about  one-fourth  of 
the  fuel  we  formerly  required  in  the  old  up-draft  kilns.  And  not 
only  are  we  effecting  this  direct  saving  in  burning  our  brick,  but, 
aided  by  an  exhaust  fan,  we  are  drawing  a  considerable  amount  of 
hot  air  from  the  kiln  to  our  dryer,  thus  materially  increasing  our 
drying  capacity  and  effecting  a  saving  of  fuel  at  the  boilers. 

As  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  fully  describe  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  our  kilns  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  secure 
these  results,  I  will  briefly  state  that  our  method  of  fuel  application 
was  a  decided  innovation,  consisting  of  the  conversion  of  the  fuel 


into  gas  in  separate  producers  and  the  conveyance  of  this  gas  into 
the  kilns  through  a  system  of  flues,  thus  insuring  a  uniform  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  heat.  This  system  of  firing  elimiates  an  objection¬ 
able  feature  in  the  old-style  continuous  kiln,  where  the  coal  was 
scattered  among  the  brick,  fire-marking  and  otherwise  discoloring 
them. 

Although  the  fuel-saving  feature  is  probably  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  continuous  kiln,  there  are  other  advantages 
which  merit  the  brickmnker’s  careful  consideration.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  loss 
from  wasted  brick.  When  the  kiln  is  properly  handled  the  waste 
is  a  mere  trifle  as  compared  to  the  waste  in  our  old-style  kilns. 

Another  advantage,  applicable  to  locations  where  limestone 
gravel  or  pebbles  are  mixed  with  the  clay,  is  the  complete  neu¬ 
tralization  of  the  limestone,  rendering  its  presence  in  the  burned 
brick  entirely  harmless.  This  feature  alone  has  rendered  the  contin¬ 
uous  kiln  of  double  value  to  us.  Before  its  adoption  we  had  to  exer¬ 
cise  great  care  in  selecting  our  clay  from  the  bank  to  avoid,  so  far 
as  possible,  all  clay  containing  gravel  or  pebbles,  for  these,  when 
burned  in  the  old-style  kilns,  would  burst  upon  exposure  to  mois¬ 
ture.  This  was  a  source  of  great  loss  to  us,  notwithstanding  our 
care  in  selecting  the  clay,  as  the  presence  of  but  one  very  small 
pebble  in  a  brick  would  suffice  to  ruin  it.  Our  trouble  in  this  respect 
has  been  happily  ended  by  the  adoption  of  the  continuous  kiln, 
and  our  clay  bank  has  been  rendered  of  double  value  to  us,  as  we 
can  now  use  for  making  brick  that  portion  which  formerly  had 
to  be  either  left  behind  or  hauled  to  the  dump.  Our  conscience,  too, 
has  found  much  relief  since  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  our  cus¬ 
tomers  a  brick  that  we  can  guarantee  will  not  explode  or  crumble 
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when  brought  into  contact  with  moisture.  I  might  add  that  in 
our  list  of  customers  are  many  whose  orders  call  for  continuous 
kiln  burned  brick  exclusively. 

Having  reviewed  the  principal  advantages,  let  us  now  consider 
the  extra  expense  involved  in  the  introduction  and  operation  of  the 
continuous  kiln  system.  This  extra  expense  will  include  interest 
on  the  money  invested  in  the  kiln,  depreciation  in  value  and  cost  of 
repairs.  To  illustrate  it  in  figures,  let  us  take,  for  example,  a  klin 
burning  from  30,000  to  35,000  per  day,  or  about  10,000,000  brick  per 
year.  Such  a  kiln,  well  built  and  lined  throughout  with  fire  brick, 
will  cost  about  $15,000  in  our  locality.  Placing  the  life  of  the  kiln 
at  fifteen  years  (in  my  opinion  a  very  conservative  estimate),  we 
will  set  aside  $1,000  per  year  for  depreciation.  Interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  first  year  at  5  per  cent,  will  be  $750,  and  we  will  allow 
$250  for  repairs.  These  three  items  make  up  a  total  of  $2,000  per 
year  to  be  charged  against  the  earning  capacity  of  the  plant,  be¬ 
ing  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  20  cents  per  thousand  against  the 
annual  output.  To  cover  the  additional  cost  of  handling  brick  at 
those  seasons  of  the  year  when  deliveries  are  irregular  and  all  the 
brick  cannot  be  loaded  directly  from  kiln  to  wagon  or  car,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  charge  of  8  cents  per  thousand  can  be  made  against  the 
annual  output,  the  expense  of  such  handling  being  estimated  at  25 
cents  per  thousand,  and  the  proportion  of  brick  so  handled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  experience,  being  about  one-third  of  the  yearly  product. 

The  foregoing  items  make  up  a  total  extra  expense  of  28  cents 
per  thousand  chargeable  to  operating  the  continuous  kiln  system. 
This  amount  represents  less  than  one-sixth  of  our  saving  in  fuel 
alone  for  burning  the  brick.  I  feel  that  the  allowances  made  for 
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depreciation,  interest  and  repairs  are  very  liberal,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  with  proper  maintenance  and  care  the  life  of  a  kiln 
may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

In  conclusion,  my  personal  experience  with  the  system  has 
been  altogether  favorable,  and  in  this  time  of  active  competition 
and  diligent  search  for  improved  methods  I  cannot  see  how  the  pro¬ 
gressive  brickmaker  whose  clay  is  slow  burning  and  who  desires 
a  first-class  product  can  well  get  along  without  the  continuous 
kiln.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  You  have  heard  this  paper  on  the 
continuous  burning  question.  This  is  a  question  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  I  feel  sure  you  will  want  to  discuss  it.  I  have 
been  requested  to  call  on  Mr.  Abner  Hawkes,  of  Westbrook, 
Maine. 

Mr.  Abner  Hawkes:  I  am  only  a  novice  in  burning  with  the 
continuous  kiln,  but  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  it  indeed, 
and  have  got  very  good  results.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  hear  from  our  President,  who  has  been  in 
the  business  a  number  of  years,  and  is  using  the  same  kind  of 
kiln  I  am,  and  I  think  the  time  I  would  take  up  could  be  much 
better  occupied  by  him. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Dunn,  Erie,  Pa.:  I  have  got  one  of  these  continu¬ 
ous  kilns,  as  I  guess  you  all  know.  Am  quite  certain  there  has 
been  nothing  said  in  the  paper  that  should  not  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  continuous  kiln.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  he  has  said 
enough,  and  I  will  add  a  few  words,  although  I  am  not  a 
speaker.  There  are  a  good  many  advantages,  as  Mr.  Burnham 
has  said.  One  of  them  is  that  the  brick  are  annealed  in  all 
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senses  of  the  word.  When  you  get  through  with  the  brick  they 
are  toughened,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  no  cold  air 
strikes  them.  The  brick  become  annealed  and  can  stand  more 
wear  than  any  other  brick  I  ever  made.  I  have  sold  9,000,000  of 
brick  to  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company.  We  sent  one  car¬ 
load  of  brick  taken  from  an  up-draft  kiln,  and  the  railroad 
company  discovered  them,  and  they  wrote  they  did  not  want 
any  more  of  those  brick,  because  they  were  not  evenly  burned 
and  some  were  off  color.  This  was  the  only  “kick,”  as  we  say 
among  the  brickyard  men,  we  got  from  the  Lake  Shore  Com¬ 
pany  in  all  those  9,000,000  brick.  They  liked  these  continuous 
kiln  brick,  because  they  were  even  in  size,  uniform  in  color 
and  a  very  tough  brick.  When  I  commenced  selling  these 
brick  in  our  market  the  bricklayers  kicked  because  they  were 
so  hard  they  could  not  break  them  with  a  trowel,  and  they  had 
to  have  a  stone  hammer  to  break  them  with.  The  chambers  in 
my  kilns  are  not  as  large  as  Mr.  Burnham’s — my  chambers 
hold  only  27,000.  The  chambers  of  the  kilns  I  am  now  building 
hold  35,000.  I  can  sell  a  man  a  carload  of  brick,  and  when  he 
throws  them  off  on  the  ground  he  will  not  have  a  single  broken 
brick.  If  anyone  has  any  questions  to  ask,  l  will  be  very  glad 
to  answer  them.  I  have  three  up-draft  kilns,  but  I  do  not  use 
them  only  when  I  am  compelled  to,  for  I  haven’t  enough  room. 
I  have  this  season  burned  about  7,000,000  in  one  kiln  of  sixteen 


chambers.  I  would  recommend  a  kiln  of  twenty-two  chambers. 
It  gives  the  brick  more  chance  to  cool,  and  they  are  not  so 
hard  to  get  at  in  the  summer  time. 

President  Eisenhart:  If  there  are  no  further  remarks  on 
this  burning  question,  we  will  take  up  the  next  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  is  a  very  important  paper  on  “The  Fuel  Ques¬ 
tion,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Yates,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

By  Alfred  Yates,  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Brickmakers’  Convention— I 
shall  treat  briefly  the  subject  on  the  burning  of  clay  wares,  and 
will  endeavor,  in  my  humble  way,  to  show  the  advantages  derived 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  burning. 

I  hope  you  will  all  bear  patiently  with  me  and  will  overlook 
my  shortcomings,  as  I  feel  sure  this  is  too  able  a  subject  to  be 
intrusted  to  me  for  such  an  explanation  as  I  wish  I  were  able  to 
give.  From  a  practical  standpoint  I  would  state  that  burning  to 
a  large  degree  determines  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger. 

First,  clay  ware  made  of  the  very  best  of  stock  poorly  burned 
is  a  total  loss,  while  moderately  fair  stock,  well  burned,  will  yield 
a  profit,  and  while  we  are  dependent  on  our  help  to  produce  the 
desired  results,  we  are  always  standing  near  the  danger  line,  as 
so  many  excuses  have  become  patent  sayings  in  our  business  that 
they  can  at  all  times  place  the  blame  on  poor  fuel,  windy  weather 
and  a  multitude  of  other  excuses  too  numerous  to  mention.  Now, 
my  advice  to  all  who  wish  to  embark  or  remain  in  the  clay  business 
is  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  burning  and  superintend¬ 
ing  of  their  own  kilns,  especially  all  young  men  who  enter  the 
clay  business  for  a  livelihood.  Let  them,  above  all  other  parts 
of  the  clayworking  business,  learn  burning. 

Some  time  since  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  plant  making  high- 
grade  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection  in  the  interest 
of  parties  who  had  their  money- at  stake.  To  my  surprise,  I  found 
the  burner  of  the  works,  to  use  the  slang  term,  “the  whole  thing.” 
While  the  party  in  charge  was  a  well-educated  man,  he  could  not 
answer  a  question  about  the  practical  end  of  the  business  without 
first  calling  on  his  man  “Friday.”  I  saw  a  great  many  more  sec¬ 
onds,  thirds  and  waste  than  anything  else,  but,  as  usual,  plenty 
of  excuses  to  suffice  and  prove  his  position  as  being  unable  to  pro¬ 
duce  No.  1  goods.  The  result  was  that  the  sheriff  took  the  concern. 

Now,  let  us  first  try  to  remedy  this  evil  by  striking  at  the  cause; 
let  us  all  study  the  elements  of  combustion  and  get  all  we  pos¬ 
sibly  can  out  of  our  fuel,  then  an  even  distribution  of  heat  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  construction  of  our  ma¬ 
terial 

Clay  is  a  nonconductor  and  absorbs  heat  very  slowly,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  density.  Now,  let  us  so  govern  our  temperature 
to  keep  a  good  circulation,  so  as  not  to  create  any  more  steam 
than  can  exude  through  the  pores  of  the  clay  ware,  to  create  a 
pressure  on  the  minor  parts  of  ware  to  cause  expansion. 

Having  carefully  taken  off  our  first  moisture,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  clay,  this  stage  is  known  as  clearing,  as  the  ware  will  be¬ 
come  red  as  the  fire  advances  the  blue  smoke.  Now  I  wish  to  cau¬ 
tion  burners  at  this  particular  stage,  as  high  temperature  will 
cause,  in  most  clays,  swelled  goods,  and  burn  up  the  material  so 
as  to  be  very  porous  and  light.  This  is  caused,  in  my  judgment, 
by  the  forming  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  burns  up  all  the  metallic 
substances  and  passes  away  as  vapor,  but  as  you  have  some  of 
the  most  able  professors  of  chemistry  here  I  will  refer  this  matter 
to  them  for  their  decision. 

The  next  stage  after  passing  the  danger  line  is  the  settling 
heat,  or  sufficient  temperature  to  start  the  metallic  substances  to 
flow.  This  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  clay.  The  stage 
should  be  a  slow  one,  and  the  clay  not  shrink  fast  through  the  en¬ 
tire  settle.  To  prevent  kiln-marked  goods,  feed  as  much  air  to 
the  fires  as  will  insure  good  combustion  and  give  enough  heat  to 
keep  the  shrinkage  going,  at  the  same  time  forcing  the  heat  to  the 
bottom  or  most  distant  point  from  the  furnace,  in  order  to  get  a 
large  percentage  of  No.  1  hard-burned  ware. 

The  kiln  construction,  as  a  rule,  is  wrong.  Our  kilns  are  gen¬ 
erally  too  large  for  obtaining  best  results.  For  explanation  I  will 
illustrate  as  follows:  First  stage,  water-smoking;  second  stage, 
clearing  or  taking  off  the  chemical  moisture  or  blue  smoke;  third, 
setting  or  fusing  the  metallic  substances. 

In  the  first  place,  when  a  kiln  is  too  high  and  wide  we  take  off 
the  water-smoke  on  the  outside  and  top  of  down-draft  kiln,  and 
are  compelled  to  wait  for  the  bottom  and  center;  then  comes  the 
clearing,  and  in  the  same  order  also  the  settling.  Now,  the  goods 
on  the  outside  and  top  are  ready  much  quicker  than  the  bottom 
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and  center,  and  have  to  be  held  back,  waiting  for  a  uniform  con¬ 
dition;  consequently  these  portions  of  the  kiln  suffer  at  the  cost 
of  quality  and  the  loss  of  fuel. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  clay  goods  it  is  advisable  to  fol¬ 
low  the  different  stages  and  take  the  first  heat  and  follow  it  to  a 
finish,  which  can  be  done  in  small-capacity  kilns.  In  the  large 
kilns  the  outside  and  top  are  held  back  for  the  bottom  and  the 
middle  and  first  mix,  which  is  the  most  desirable  to  take  to  get  a 
No.  1  quality;  and.  furthermore,  these  parts  are  usually  overburned 
trying  to  get  the  bottom  and  center. 

The  last,  but  not  least,  is  slow  cooling. 

With  these  few  remarks,  which  I  hope  will  benefit  some  worthy 
brother  of  the  craft.  I  thank  you  for  j-our  patience  in  listening  to 
my  feeble  attempt  to  explain  the  better  way  to  burn  clay  goods 
profitably.  (Applause.) 

The  Burning  Question — General  Discussion. 

President  Eisenhart:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  very 
valuable  paper,  and  I  know  that  if  any  of  you  have  any  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask,  Mr.  Yates  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

John  Parry.  Boston,  Mass.:  If  there  are  no  other  questions 
to  be  asked,  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  ask  Mr.  Yates  as  to 
his  experience  in  burning  our  New  England  clay.  He  has  had 
experience  burning  clay  in  a  Western  country,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  has  found  any  difference  in  burning  the 
clays  of  New  England  and  the  clays  of  the  West? 

Mr.  Yates:  Having  had  experience  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  I  would  say  that  the  Eastern  clays  are  a  very  difficult 
problem.  These  clays  contain  a  certain  amount  of  quicksand, 
which  makes  them  very  refractory;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
sea-washed  material,  and  they  are  full  of  alkali.  It  takes  an 
intense  heat  to  start  them  going,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
can’t  hold  that  heat  a  very  long  time.  The  New  England  clays 
require  a  man  who  has  had  the  experience  with  this  particular 
clay.  The  composition  of  the  clay  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
burn,  and  the  man  without  experience  who  undertakes  to  burn 
these  clays  will  And  that  he  is  up  against  it,  but  in  time  will 
get  the  best  of  it.  While  we  have  a  very  good  clay  in  the  West, 
there  is  a  certainty  in  their  composition.  In  shale  we  know 
what  it  contains  and  the  amount  of  heat  it  can  stand.  Between 
the  two  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  experience,  and  if  any  man 
thinks  the  New  England  clays  are  easy  to  burn,  I  would  advise 
him  to  come  here  and  try  it  for  himself.  Our  clays  burned  for 
the  local  market  produce  a  very  red  color.  When  that  same 
clay  is  burned  with  coal  as  a  fuel,  the  brick  are  just  as  hard, 
clear  to  the  top  of  the  kiln,  but  the  brick  are  a  very  light  color, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  men  of  this  Convention  can  give 
me  reasons  why  there  should  be  this  difference. 

President  Eisenhart:  Who  will  volunteer  an  explanation? 

Mr.  Yates:  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  New 
England  clay,  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  cause  is  this:  If  you 
have  coal  fire  with  this  clay  in  the  East,  you  have  a  steady 
heat,  you  cannot  lower  or  raise  the  temperature,  while,  when 
you  burn  with  wood,  you  can  put  a  white  heat  in  the  arches, 
but  you  cannot  hold  it  long,  consequently  you  do  not  bring  out 
the  oxide  of  iron  at  the  proper  time  with  the  coal,  but  you  can 
burn  good  brick,  as  hard  and  as  good,  but  it  is  not  as  good 
color.  I  am  oxidizing  the  iron  at  1,200  to  1,400  degrees. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  You  mean  to  say  you  get  your  brick  harder? 

Mr.  Yates:  Yes,  the  ingredients  of  the  clay  are  such  that 
you  get  the  color  of  the  brick  at  1,400  degrees. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  You  get  the  color  at  1,400  degrees,  and  then 
you  only  burn  them  after  that  to  get  them  hard. 

Mr.  Yates:  With  this  quicksand  you  have  to  have  a  very 
intense  heat.  I  am  speaking  of  up-draft  kilns,  using  wood  for 
fuel. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  had  an  idea  that  the  pale  brick  that  were 
burned  in  the  same  kiln  were  not  the  hardest  brick.  I  have 
always  noticed  that  the  harder  the  brick,  the  darker  the  color; 
the  softer  the  brick,  the  lighter  color.  It  is  a  surprise  to  me 
that  you  get  your  richest  color  at  1,400  degrees. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  did  not  say  the  richest  color.  The  fiercer  your 


fire  the  darker  the  brick  will  burn.  This  clay  has  fooled  a 
great  many  people  in  this  country.  Mr.  Eudaly  has  had  a  very 
wide  experience  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  in  many  ways; 
some  of  the  best  plants  in  the  West  and  South  have  been  put 
up  under  Mr.  Eudaly’s  supervision.  But  if  he  will  come  here 
and  try  his  hand  on  these  clays  he  will,  like  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  go  away  a  wiser  man,  and  feel  smaller  than  when  he 
came. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  had  better  do  it  while  I  am  so  large,  then,  if 
the  probabilities  are  that  I  am  to  be  small  later  on.  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  this.  (Laughter.)  I 
have  struck  so  many  places  all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
different  countries,  where  the  local  manufacturers  told  me 
that  the  stranger  could  not  do  anything  with  their  clays,  and  I 
have  found  it  to  be  true  in  most  cases,  so  I  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Yates  makes  too  broad  a  statement.  I  have  heard  this 
statement  of  bringing  the  color  to  the  surface  of  the  brick,  and 
I’m  free  to  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  it.  If  you  stop 
when  you  bring  the  color  to  the  outside,  will  the  color  of  the 
brick  on  the  inside  be  lighter?  I  have  burned  clay  with  coal 
for  New  England  with  very  fair  success,  but  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  discuss  it.  Brother  Yates  has  burned  mil¬ 
lions  of  brick  of  this  New  England  clay;  he  has  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit.  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  the  conditions  he  has  named,  and  I  would  not  under¬ 


take  to  say  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Yates  has  given  me  suffi¬ 
cient  warning  not  to  bump  up  against  the  clay  in  this  locality, 
and  when  I  do  undertake  to  burn  New  England  clays  I  shall  be 
certain  of  my  ground. 

J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Boston,  Mass.:  I  think  Mr.  Eudaly,  who 
has  just  spoken,  is  altogether  too  modest,  for,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  he  has  burned  and  is  burning  to-day  in  his  kiln — or 
rather  brick  is  being  burned  in  his  kilns  right  here  in  New 
England.  I  am  very  glad  to  state  that  the  company  who  is 
making  the  very  best  red  face  brick  in  New  England  to-day  is 
the  New  England  Steam  Brick  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
And  they  are  using  Mr.  Eudaly’s  kiln,  burning  with  coal. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Now  that  Mr.  Fiske  has  taken  my  modesty 
away,  I  will  say  they  lost  a  very  excellent  workman  at  the 
New  England  Steam  Brick  Company’s  works,  who  went  down 
in  the  quicksand  at  their  clay  bank.  When  I  was  there,  some 
time  ago,  they  took  me  to  the  spot  where  he  went  down  in  that 
quicksand.  He  was  almost  out  of  sight  when  they  got  him  out. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility, 
but  a  man  must  be  informed  and  be  experienced  in  burning 
this  clay  with  coal — you  get  too  intense  a  heat.  It  may  be  the 
trouble  of  the  light  brick  is  that  the  workmen  get  an  intense 
heat  and  then  drop  it. 

Mr.  Parry:  I  think  this  is  quite  a  subject  and  one  that 
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should  be  discussed.  I  trust  the  Association  will  give  it  some 
attention.  We  here  in  New  England  would  like  all  the  points 
that  we  can  get  on  burning  brick  with  coal — either  mixing  the 
coal  with  our  clay  or  burning  with  coal  in  up  or  down-draft 
kilns.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  and  have  seen 
some  excellent  kilns  burned  with  wood,  but  have  never  seen 
an  excellent  kiln  that  was  burned  with  coal.  That  is,  a  kiln 
hard-burned  with  coal  here  in  our  locality.  The  clay  Mr. 
Fiske  refers  to  is  fifty  miles  from  here.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Eudaly’s  query  as  to  the  color  of  the  brick,  why,  the  brick  are 
darker  on  the  surface  than  in  the  center.  We  can  show  you 
many  brick  which  are  darker  on  the  outside  than  in  the 
center.  I  am  speaking  of  clays  in  which  no  coal  has  been 
mixed,  simply  clay  and  sand.  You  take  a  clay  mixed  with 
cpal  dust,  and  there  you  find  the  lighter  surface  with  a  very 
dark  center.  Possibly  the  adding  of  the  coal  produces  that 
effect.  I  know  several  parties  who  have  tried  to  burn  with 
coal,  and  have  failed,  and  it  may  be  we  will  have  to  get  Mr. 
Eudaly  to  burn  with  coal  for  us. 

President  Eisenhart:  This  is  a  question  in  which  New 
England  people  are  all  interested,  and  they  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  burning  with  coal.  They  have  not  made  a  success 
of  it,  and  the  treatment  we  are  receiving  now  at  their  hands 
is  such  that  we  ought  to  give  them  all  the  information  that 
we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  clay 
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that  we  found  at  Mr.  Fiske’s  plant  yesterday  is  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Boston  as  not  to  be  New  England  clay?  Is  that 
what  you  call  New  England  clay? 

Mr.  Yates:  This  is  some  sixty  or  seventy-five  miles  from 
the  clay  which  Mr.  Parry  talks  about.  Mr.  Fiske  is  now 
taking  off  about  six  feet  of  top  clay,  which  is  the  nicest  clay 
possible  for  a  man  to  take  out  of  the  earth.  It  is  full  of  oxide 
of  iron  and  smooth  as  butter,  and  as  plastic  as  anyone  would 
want,  but  when  he  gets  all  this  clay  off,  and  goes  down  into 
second  cut,  then  he  has  got  something  to  learn  about  burning. 

Mr.  George  H.  Shellenberger :  I  do  not  think  I  have  had 
anything  to  say  about  brickmaking  since  I  got  here,  but  you 
are  now  on  a  subject  which  is  very  interesting  to  me.  We 
started  to  burn  with  coal  at  St.  Paul,  and  our  neighbors 
told  us  that  we  could  not  burn  with  coal.  In  fact,  the  North¬ 
western  Brick  Manufacturers,  who  met  in  convention  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  a  week  or  so  ago,  discussed  this  question  and  in¬ 
quired  whether  coal  would  burn  brick,  and  no  one  could  tell 
but  the  secretary  of  our  company,  who,  like  myself,  was  not 
much  of  a  brickmaker.  We  burned  four  kilns  with  coal,  and, 
speaking  about  the  color  produced,  we  noticed  the  difference 
to  be  this,  that  with  four  days’  and  five  nights’  burning  the 
brick  were  bright  red,  with  one  more  day’s  burning  an  eighth 
or  sixteenth  of  an  inch  on  the  outside  of  the  brick  was  choco¬ 


late  and  the  inside  was  red.  All  the  neighbors  said  we  could 
not  do  it,  but  we  are  burning  with  coal  all  right. 

A  Pleasing  Diversion  Not  on  the  Programme. 

D.  V.  Purington:  Prof.  Orton  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  this  noon  over  the  question  of  metallurgy,  and  I  have 
asked  him  to  explain  to  the  Association  what  it  was  we  were 
discussing.  I  think  you  will  all  be  interested. 

Prof.  Orton:  Mr.  President,  I  have  rather  a  serious  matter 
to  lay  before  this  Association.  The  matter  is  this,  that  our 
friend,  Mr.  George  M.  Fiske  here,  has  been  charged  with  an 
offense  which  I  think  needs  some  public  ventilation.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  Mr.  Fiske,  it  has  been  some  time  since  you  have  been 
summoned  up  to  the  platform  and  compelled  to  stand  before 
a  school  teacher.  I  presume  you  can  recall  a  great  many  years 
ago,  when  you  had  to  come  before  the  master,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  school.  Now,  sir,  you  are  up  against  it  again. 
The  charge  we  have  to  lay  up  against  you,  sir,  this  time,  is  a 
very  grievous  one.  You  have  taken  such  a  course  here  in 
entertaining  this  seventeenth  Convention  that  you  have  made 
it  practically  impossible  for  those  living  in  other  cities  to  keep 
up  with  your  pace.  No,  sir,  if  you  don’t  believe  that,  I  shall 
just  ask  for  the  sentiment  of  the  Convention.  Those  who 
believe  this  hold  up  your  hands.  You  see,  sir,  the  charge  is 
unanimous.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  to  comic  operas  in 
recent  years  will  probably  remember  that  in  “The  Mikado” 
there  is  a  sentiment,  that  the  punishment  shall  fit  the  crime. 
We  are  not  going  to  subject  you  to  a  very  severe  ordeal  of 
punishment  for  this,  but,  after  all,  we  are  not  willing  to  let  it 
pass  by  without  some  notice.  Seriously,  Mr.  Fiske,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  wishes  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  show  you  to-day  the  value  which  we  place  on  your 
services,  and  yet,  I  have  chosen  an  unfortunate  word  in  saying 
services.  It  is  not  the  service  you  have  done  us  that  endears 
you  to  us.  Many  men  may  work  for  an  organization,  many 
men  have  worked  for  this  organization,  but,  after  all,  this 
organization  is  not  a  commercial  one,  and  it  is  not  in  reward 
for  services  we  are  calling  you  up  to-day.  There  is  something 
about  fellowship  that  is  far  more  than  a  reward  of  services. 
Fellowship  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world,  but 
the  kind  of  fellowship  we  have  here,  where  friend  meets 
friend,  year  after  year,  the  fellowship  that  not  only  comes  of 
good  friendly  hearts,  but  of  the  individual  sympathy.  That 
kind  of  fellowship  is  the  truest  and  best  of  all  fellowships, 
and  that  is  the  kind  we  have  had  in  this  Association,  and  it 
is  for  the  building  up  of  that  fellowship  that  we  hold  your 
services  most  highly.'  We  have  procured  as  an  emblem  of  this 
fellowship  to-day  this  slight  tribute,  and  in  presenting  this 
beautiful  silver  vase  to  you  in  behalf  of  this  Association  I  hope 
you  may  have  many  years  of  happiness  and  success,  and  that 
you  may  drain  it  to  the  depths  in  the  best  happiness  that  may 
come  in  this  world.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  George  M.  Fiske:  Prof.  Orton,  Mr.  President  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  little  out  of  order.  We 
were  right  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  about  burning  with 
coal,  and  I  was  just  getting  up  to  take  part  in  that  discussion, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  rather  a  diversion.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say,  as  it  comes  as  such  a  complete  surprise 
to  me.  I  came  up  here  this  afternoon  to  be  present  at  the  last 
session,  so  as  to  shake  hands  with  everyone  I  could  before 
going  away,  and  bid  them  good-bye,  and  tell  them  how  much 
I  had  enjoyed  their  presence  here.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
had  entered  my  mind.  Perhaps  for  the  reason,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  customary,  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  reason  why  such  a  thing  should  happen,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned;  for  while  I  have  tried  to  do  what  I 
could  toward  the  advancement  of  this  Association  and  have 
done  what  I  could  toward  making  this  Convention  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  one,  in  every  way,  it  was  certainly  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  anyone  should  do.  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  you  are  more  indebted  to  others  (to  Mr.  Parry  and  Mr. 
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Rogers  and  Mr.  Estes  and  others  who  have  taken  hold  of  this 
matter),  so  far  as  the  entertainment  of  the  Convention  is  con¬ 
cerned,  more  than  to  me  personally.  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
my  very,  very  sincerest  thanks  for  this  beautiful  gift.  It  is 
something  that  I  shall  prize  very  highly  indeed.  As  I  look 
back  over  the  history  of  this  Association  I  can  see  how  it  has 
grown — how  it  has  grown  in  numbers  and  usefulness  every 
year.  As  I  said  Wednesday  in  the  opening  session,  I  believe 
that  the  influence  of  this  Association  has  been  very,  very 
great;  the  influence  for  good  upon  the  clay  industries  in  lift¬ 
ing  up  and  broadening,  and  putting  it  upon  a  business  basis, 
bas  been  very  great.  As  I  look  forward  into  the  future  I  can 
see  it  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  influential  in  the  right 
direction.  I  wish,  again,  Mr.  President,  Prof.  Orton  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Convention,  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this 
beautiful  gift.  (Applause.) 

President  Eisenhart:  Will  Prof.  Orton  favor  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  brick  manufacturers  by  taking  up  this  discussion  on  the 
matter  of  using  coal  instead  of  wood  for  fuel? 

Coal  vs.  Wood  as  a  Fuel. 

Prof.  Orton:  I  had  not  been  in  the  room  while  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  in  progress  but  just  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Purington 
has  just  enlightened  me  upon  the  situation.  The  theoretical 
consideration  is  that  it  is  possible  to  burn  brick  with  any  fuel 
that  will  make  heat,  that  is,  heat  which  transforms  the  clay 
from  a  raw,  plastic  condition  into  a  hard,  vitrified  condition, 
and,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  have  your  choice  of  all 
the  possible  fuels,  but  that  does  not  by  any  manner  of  means 
answer  all  the  question.  It  is  not  the  mere  burning  of  a 
piece  of  clay  ware,  and  transforming  it  into  a^hard  mass,  but 
doing  that  acceptably  and  preserving  its  shape  and  color  and 
other  characteristics.  I  presume  the  real  question  at  issue  is 
that  of  color.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  New  England  condi¬ 
tions,  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  about  the 
city  since  being  here,  but  if  the  situation  is,  that  you  are  now 
using  wood  for  fuel,  and  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  you 
can  use  coal  in  place  of  it,  the  question  will  hang  very  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  coal  you  use  and  how  you  fire  it,  and  in  a 
great  many  instances  upon  the  amount  of  lime  in  your  clay. 
Coal  almost  invariably  contains  sulphur  in  some  quantity.  One 
or  two  per  cent,  is  the  average  amount,  and  I  have  seen  coal 
with  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  actual  sulphur,  and  this  is  liable 
to  get  burned,  for  now  that  fuel  is  getting  a  little  more  scarce, 
deposits  are  now  being  opened  up  and  coal  is  being  used, 
which  formerly  would  not  have  been  used.  We  are  now  put¬ 
ting  coal  on  the  market  which  we  did  not  consider  good  coal 
at  all.  Coal  veins  four  and  five  feet  thick  are  being  greedily 
purchased  by  parties  who  would  not,  in  Ohio  at  least,  have 
thought  of  buying  such  land  a  year  ago.  The  situation  is,  we 
are  having  worse  coal  to  burn,  we  are  likely  to  have  worse 
yet  as  time  goes  on.  So  sulphur  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of 
difficulty  to  the  brickmaker  in  the  future.  If  you  burn  your 
fuel  in  the  best  possible  way,  burn  it  so  as  to  thoroughly  oxi¬ 
dize  it.  If  you  handle  the  firing  in  such  a  way  you  must  thor¬ 
oughly  eliminate  the  sulphur  from  your  coal  by  an  occasional 
reducing  process  of  firing.  It  is  possible  to  burn  a  limy  clay 
even  with  a  sulphuric  coal,  and  get  very  good  results.  The 
question  hinges  upon  what  the  clays  are.  If  they  are  limy 
and  you  have  to  burn  sulphur  coal,  it  is  going  to  take  some 
training  and  experience  to  get  around  the  difficulty.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  clay  is  practically  devoid  of  lime,  I  cannot  see 
why  you  cannot  burn  as  good  brick  here  as  any  other  place 
with  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel.  I  fear  I  have  not  covered  the 
ground  because  I  have  not  heard  all  of  the  discussion. 

E.  L.  Cook,  State  Farm,  Mass.:  Most  of  the  brick  burned 
in  and  around  Boston  is  burned  in  up-draft  kilns  with  wood, 
but  the  brickmakers  around  the  Hub  are  interested  in  burning 
with  coal.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  member  on  the  floor  that, 
generally  speaking,  brick  burned  with  coal  were  of  a  much 
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lighter  color  than  those  burned  with  wood  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  I  will,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  hear  from  other  mem¬ 
bers  burning  in  up-draft  kilns,  using  hard  coal. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  I  said  that 
in  burning  up-draft  kilns  the  great  amount  of  quicksand  con¬ 
tained  in  the  clay  makes  it  resist  the  heat,  and  in  order  to 
strike  a  settle  in  the  kiln,  you  have  got  to  raise  an  intense 
heat,  raise  the  arches  to  a  white  heat,  but  you  cannot  hold  that 
heat  for  the  arches  will  burn  right  through  so  quick  you  can’t 
get  around  the  kiln  to  see  them  go.  You  cannot  raise  and  fall 
your  temperature  as  quickly  as  you  can  with  wood. 

President  Eisenhart:  I  believe  Mr.  George  M.  Fiske  has 
something  he  wanted  to  say  on  this  question. 

Mr.  George  M.  Fiske:  I  was  going  to  say  about  what  Prof. 
Orton  has  said.  He  covered  the  ground  pretty  well,  except 
one  or  two  points,  which  he  perhaps  was  not  aware  of.  It  has 
been  generally  understood  through  this  market  that  New 
England  clays  could  not  be  burned  with  coal  and  get  a  good 
color.  I  think  perhaps  the  foundation  of  this  idea  was  the 
experiment  we  made  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  which  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Parry,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
these  experiments  were  not  successful,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  not  followed  up  long  enough,  and  several  things 
were  not  taken  into  consideration  that  should  have  been.  Be¬ 
cause  these  experiments  were  unsuccessful,  it  was  concluded 
that  we  could  not  burn  New  England  clay  with  coal.  Now  in  a 
great  many  things  which  are  undertaken  in  the  first  place,  the 


first  experiments,  do  not  prove  successful,  and  it  goes  out  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  and  a  little  later  someone  else  comes  along 
and  makes  a  success  of  it.  New  England  clays  to-day  are 
being  burned  with  coal  and  a  splendid  color,  too,  and  I  cannot 
see  why  they  should  not  be.  Sixty  miles  south  of  Boston  brick 
are  being  burned  a  good  rich  red. 

Mr.  Yates:  Up-draft  kilns? 

Mr.  Fiske:  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  particular  kiln.  I  did 
not  know  the  question  was,  could  they  be  burned  in  up-draft 
kilns,  but  whether  New  England  clays  can  be  burned  at  all 
with  coal. 

President  Eisenhart:  Mr.  Fiske  is  right.  The  question  is 
whether  New  England  clays  cannot  be  burned  as  well  with 
coal  as  well  as  wood. 

Mr.  Fiske:  Seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Boston  brick  are 
being  burned  with  coal  in  a  continuous  kiln  (I  am  not  referring 
to  Dover  Point)  as  rich  a  red  as  they  are  burned  anywhere, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  clay  here,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land — I  do  not  say  any  clay,  but  any  clay  which  can  be  burned 
well  to  a  good  color  with  wood— I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
practical  reason  why  they  should  not  be  burned  as  good  a  color 
with  coal.  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  I  believe  the  improve¬ 
ments  will  go  on.  There  are  always  difficulties  in  the  way,  but 
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they  can  be  pushed  aside  and  overcome,  one  by  one,  until  full 
success  is  the  result. 

W.  A.  Eudaly:  I  do  not  care  at  all  to  set  my  opinion  up 
against  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  burning  in  these  clays 
so  many  years  and  know  all  about  them.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  say  what  they  would  or  would  not  do,  but  I  am  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  within  five  years  from  now  that  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  brick  in  and  about  this  part  of  the  country  will  be 
burned  with  coal.  I  just  believe  that.  It  may  be  that  the 
price  of  coal,  and  the  ease  with  which  you  can  get  wood  and 
the  price  you  pay  for  it,  may  make  a  difference,  but  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  wide  world  why  these  brick  cannot  be  burned 
with  coal  to  a  good,  substantial  color.  I  have  seen  it  done 
time  and  again  with  these  clays,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done  again.  Of  course,  as  Brother  Yates  says, 
you  may  spoil  the  overhanging  arches  if  you  get  them  too  hot, 
but  you  can  get  them  too  hot  with  any  kind  of  fuel.  I  have 
been  in  many  sections  of  the  country  where  the  men  who 
have  been  manipulating  the  clays  and  making  brick  for  years 
have  just  as  stoutly  maintained  that  the  brick  in  their  locali¬ 
ties  could  not  be  burned  with  coal,  and  now  you  can’t  find 
wood  on  their  yards.  In  Milwaukee,  you  will  find  a  great 
many  men  who  will  maintain  that  brick  cannot  be  burned  with 
coal,  and  yet  it  is  being  done.  Why  people  do  these  things  I 
cannot  understand.  Just  go  to  Milwaukee  and  you  will  find 
they  are  burning  coal  with  good  results.  And,  again,  I  say 
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that  I  believe  you  will  be  burning  brick  with  coal  here,  with 
good  results  within  five  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  it,  but  I  believe  it. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  think  Mr.  Eudaly ’s  premises  are  entirely 
wrong.  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
existing  conditions  in  New  England.  I  do  not  pretend  to  stand 
up  before  you,  gentlemen,  and  say  that  it  is  an  impossibility, 
but  a  man  has  got  to  come  here  and  get  acquainted  with  the 
conditions.  I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  these  local  clays 
were  of  such  fire-resisting  qualities  that  it  took  quite  a  heat  to 
start  them,  and  in  up-draft  kilns  you  are  treading  very  near 
the  danger  line  before  you  get  them  started.  Some  of  our 
craftsmen  here  have  struggled  with  this  question,  and  they 
say  to  me  now:  “Brother  Yates,  you  have  started  this  thing, 
follow  it  up.”  If  you  will  take  an  up-draft  kiln  or  any  other 
kiln  and  study  the  conditions,  you  may  succeed.  I  do  not  say 
it  will  be  impossible,  but  I  am  telling  you  of  the  conditions 
existing  here.  These  difficulties  must  be  overcome.  I  have 
seen  kilns  burned  in  New  England  by  men  from  other  States 
who  said,  “We’ll  show  you  Beaneaters  what  we  can  do,”  and 
they  burned  a  kiln  or  two  and  left.  There  has  been  millions  of 
dollars  lost  here  in  New  England.  I  say,  if  any  man  is  anxious 
to  overcome  these  difficulties,  let  him  go  to  work  in  a  small 


way,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  succeed  in  burning  with 
coal,  and  is  may  not  mean  five  years,  either. 

Abner  Hawkes:  I  think  the  gentleman  doesn’t  understand 
the  thing  exactly.  We  don’t  want  you  to  understand  that 
Boston  is  all  there  is  of  New  England.  You  go  out  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  Boston,  and  you  will  get  the  same  kind  of 
clay,  but  when  you  go  beyond  that,  you  get  a  different  clay 
altogether,  and  one  that  will  burn  with  wood  and  get  a  good 
color,  and  if  you  cannot  get  a  good  color  with  wood  you  will 
get  it  with  coal. 

Mr.  John  Parry:  This  thing  is  becoming  quite  a  subject, 
and  it  is  taking  a  great  latitude  and  scope.  The  point  which  I 
wanted  to  bring  out  at  first  has  not  yet  hardly  been  touched 
except  by  Prof.  Orton,  but  I  have  got  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion.  I  stated  brick  had  been  burned  with  coal  and  they  were 
hard  clear  to  the  top  of  the  kiln — an  excellent  burn — but  they 
were  a  very  poor  color,  which  would  not  sell  on  the  Boston 
market.  If  you  could  get  our  Boston  architects  to  use  these 
brick,  regardless  of  color,  we  would  be  all  right.  Brother 
Hawkins  and  Brother  Fiske  have  hit  it  right;  their  clays  are 
such  as  will  burn  with  coal  without  any  trouble;  but  here  our 
coast  clay,  which  is  below  the  surface,  which  contains  a  cer¬ 
tain  per  cent,  of  salt  and  lime,  so  that  we  cannot  get  the  same 
color  if  we  use  coal  for  fuel  as  we  do  if  we  use  wood.  Do  we 
add  a  chemical,  or  do  we  take  away  a  chemical?  This  is  what 
I  want  to  know,  and  Prof.  Orton  has  given  me  considerable 
information. 

John  Miller,  Washington,  D.  C.:  About  four  or  five  years 
ago  my  head  brick  burner  left  me  to  come  up  into  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  burn  brick.  A  week  afterwards  my  foreman  left  me 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  one  Sunday  morning  I  went  down 
to  the  plant  and  I  hadn’t  any  burner,  and  I  said  to  the  man 
in  charge,  “How  is  this?”  and  he  said:  “Your  old  foreman 
was  back  here  and  took  all  the  men  up  into  New  England  to 
teach  the  people  up  there  how  to  burn  with  coal.”  (Laughter.) 

D.  V.  Purington:  All  the  people  of  Boston  have  got  to  do  is 
to  get  rid  of  their  architects  and  import  a  lot  of  good  architects 
from  Chicago,  and  they  will  have  no  further  trouble  whatever. 
(Laughter.) 

President  Eisenhart:  The  Boston  architects  are  all  right,  if 
the  one  we  had  this  morning  was  a  fair  sample,  and  you  had 
better  keep  still.  We  have  given  as  much  time  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject  as  we  can  spare,  and  we  will  now  pass  on 
to  the  next  number  on  the  programme: 

“Grate  Bars  or  No  Grate  Bars” — General  Discussion,  Led  by 
W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati. 

W.  A.  Eudaly:  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  first  of  all  why  the 
subject  is  on  the  programme;  then  I  am  greatly  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  I  am  called  upon  to  say  anything.  I  am  expected  to 
say  something  to  open  up  the  discussion,  and  opening  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  sort  is,  after  all,  a  sort  of  a  round  table.  In  open¬ 
ing  a  discussion  a  man  has  some  freedom.  He  can  start  out 
in  any  way  he  pleases,  going  back  occasionally,  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  did  at  the  banquet  the  other  night,  to  the  original 
question.  I  would  like  to  know,  first,  how  many  gentlemen 
are  burning  coal  with  bars;  you  will  please  hold  up  your  hands. 
That  will  do,  thank  you.  And  there  are  a  great  many  who  are 
burning  without  bars.  And  now  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  are  not  using  bars.  Please  hold  your  hands.  Well, 
there  are  four  or  five. 

If  we  can  burn  coal  and  produce  as  good  or  better  results 
without  grate  bars  as  with  them,  we  are  certainly  very  foolish 
to  use  grate  bars.  Now  that  is  right,  is  it  not?  That  is  the 
way  to  look  at  this  question.  Because  I  happen  to  be  using 
grate  bars,  don’t  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  wedded  to 
grate  bars.  I  am  wedded  to  the  best  possible  way  of  doing  it. 
I  want  to  know  what  is  the  best  way  to  burn  coal,  the  most 
economical  way  and  the  way  to  give  the  best  results.  There 
are  a  great  many  here  who  have  used  grate  bars  all  their  lives. 


The  non-use  of  grate  bars  is  practically  a  new  thing.  The  non¬ 
use  of  grate  bars  in  small  down-draft  kilns  is  quite  an  old 
thing.  I  have  felt  a  little  bit  hurt  about  what  Brother  Yates 
said  this  afternoon.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I,  too,  was 
brought  up  on  a  brickyard.  1  have  driven  the  oxen  in  the  pit, 
and  I  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  law,  and  1 
am  glad  to  know  that  there  was  a  boy  in  our  neighborhood  who 
drove  the  oxen  in  the  pit  to  mix  the  clay  who  had  sense  enough 
to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  a  man  being 
able  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  a  great  many  others  should 
have  sense  enough  to  be  admitted.  I  can’t  understand  why  it 
is  that  being  admitted  to  a  bar  should  detract  from  a  man’s 
ability  to  know  something  about  clay  and  coal.  I  wanted  to 
say  this  now,  because  it  came  to  my  mind.  There  are  grate 
bars  and  great  lawyers.  (Laughter.)  Now,  some  of  you 
thought  I  was  angry,  but  I  wasn’t.  I  said  this  just  now,  be¬ 
cause  it  just  happened  to  come  to  me. 

There  are  some  gentlemen  here  who  are  using  kilns  without 
grate  bars.  I  am  going  to  conduct  this  conference  for  just  a 
few  moments.  Then  when  we  are  through  with  it  we  will 
know  what  we  are  doing,  and  we  will  find  out  the  thing  which 
is  best.  Now,  here  is  a  man  who  has  used  bars,  and  he  is  not 
now  using  them,  and  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
making  brick.  I  mean  Mr.  Will  Purington,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  him  to  give  in  brief  his  experience,  if  he  will. 

W.  S.  Purington:  When  we  first  abandoned  the  use  of  oil 
we  started  in  using  grate  bars,  burning  with  coal,  and  the  coal 
we  got  clinkered  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  get  the  clinkers  off  the  grate  bars,  and  in  doing  that  in 
burning  shale  brick  we  let  the  air  in  and  checked  the  brick  in 
the  top  of  the  kiln.  We  abandoned  the  grate  bars,  and  after 
abandoning  them  we  had  no  more  trouble  with  checking  the 
brick  on  top.  It  is  not  quite  so  economical,  but  other  circum¬ 
stances  have  made  it  best  for  us  to  burn  without  grate  bars. 
If  Mr.  Eudaly  can  convince  us  that  grate  bars  are  better  we 
will  try  them. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  What  other  gentleman  is  not  using  grate  bars? 

Mr.  George  J.  Walter,  Chatsworth,  Ill.:  I  have  never  used 
grate  bars  in  my  plant.  I  run  eight  down-draft  kilns.  We 
found  we  could  not  keep  the  air  out  with  grate  bars  as  well 
as  we  can  without  them.  We  start  up  slowly  with  coal,  and 
go  carefully  till  we  get  the  kiln  red  hot,  and  we  find  that  we 
can  exclude  the  cold  air  better  without  them  than  with  them. 
As  Mr.  Purington  said,  we  have  coal  that  clinkers  badly — Illi¬ 
nois  coal  all  clinkers  down  and  it  sticks  to  the  grate  bars.  We 
find  that  in  our  boilers  it  runs  together  and  is  hard  to  get  off. 
We  think  it  is  more  economical  to  work  without  grate  bars, 
and  I  think  we  get  better  burns. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Will  Mr.  Barr,  of  Streator,  give  us  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  burning  without  grate  bars? 

Mr.  C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill.:  Our  reasons  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  given  by  Mr.  Walters  and  Mr.  Purington. 
We  avoid  the  checking  of  the  brick  on  top. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Some  gentleman  over  here,  I  do  not  quite 
recall  his  name,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Milwaukee:  Perhaps  in  this  case  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  applicable  to  the  system  you  are  discussing.  I 
use  it  in  a  gas  producer  system.  I  use  it  on  account  of  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  I  can  remove  clinkers.  I  am  using  gas  pro¬ 
ducers  for  continuous  kilns. 

W.  S.  Purington:  I  think  the  same  applies  to  the  using  of 
grate  bars  that  does  to  any  other  branch  of  the  manufacturing 
of  brick.  Different  localities  require  different  rules  for  burn¬ 
ing  brick,  for  making  brick,  the  use  of  grate  bars  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  If  you  burn  a  coal  which  does  not  clinker  there 
is  no  question  but  that  grate  bars  are  best.  But  with  a  coal 
like  we  have  in  Illinois,  I  believe  grate  bars  are  best  dispensed 
with. 

W.  A.  Eudaly:  I  believe  Mr.  Hawkes  said  he  was  burning 
without  grate  bars.  Let  us  hear  from  him. 
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Mr.  Hawkes:  I  am  not  able  to  explain  this  exactly.  We 
have  a  continuous  kiln,  and  I  burn  without  grate  bars,  because 
the  kiln  was  built  that  way.  (Laughter.)  There  is  a  man 
here  in  the  crowd  who  can  explain  it.  He  burns  without  grate 
bars,  and  he  probably  knows  why. 

Mr.  Hervey  Haigh,  Catskill:  We  are  burning  both  with  and 
without  grate  bars.  The  reason  we  do  not  use  the  grate  bar 
is  just  what  Mr.  Purington  and  Mr.  Barr  said,  we  can  keep  out 
the  cold  air  better,  and  if  the  other  kilns  were  a  little  wider 
in  the  wall  we  would  certainly  burn  without  bars  all  over  the 
plant,  because  I  think  it  is  best,  especially  for  paving  brick. 
If  the  walls  for  our  Eudaly  kilns  were  a  little  wider,  so  that  the 
fuel  would  not  touch  the  pocket,  or  if  the  kilns  were  a  little 
farther  apart,  we  would  certainly  take  the  grate  bars  out  of 
them,  too. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Would  you  throw  the  fuel  right  down  on  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Haigh:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  That  is,  if  you  could  take  the  furnace  off  my 
kiln,  you  would  throw  the  coal  right  down  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Haigh:  Yes,  sir,  if  we  could  get  the  cars  in  between  the 
furnaces.  You  understand  the  walls  of  the  kilns  themselves 
are  not  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  to 
burn  without  grate  bars?  If  we  extend  the  furnace  outside 
the  wall,  into  the  space  between  the  kiln,  we  would  not  have 
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room  enough  to  get  the  cars  in.  Therefore,  we  use  the  grate 
bars  on  these  kilns. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  believe  we  have  gone  the  rounds.  Is  there 
anyone  here  who  has  discontinued  the  use  of  grate  bars,  and 
then  for  any  reason  gone  back  to  them? 

William  Baillie,  Montreal,  Can.:  I  have  burned  both  with 
and  without  grate  bars,  but  a  furnace  without  grate  bars  has 
got  to  be  especially  constructed,  for  to  coal  a  furnace  without 
grate  bars  you  have  got  to  have  a  good  fuel,  so  you  can  carry 
the  fire  right  through  without  clinkering  the  coal.  If  you 
haven’t  got  good  fuel,  grate  bars  then  is  the  next  best  thing. 
For  a  furnace  without  bars  the  kiln  receives  the  least  cold  air 
and  can  be  burned  to  better  advantage..  In  clinkering  the  coal 
the  furnace  gets  cold,  which  is  obviated  with  a  furnace  with¬ 
out  grates. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  am  sorry  I  hurt  Bro.  Eudaly’s  feelings.  I 
hope  no  gentleman  here  will  think  I  frown  upon  intelligence. 
I  possess  so  little  of  it  myself  that  I  thirst  for  it.  (Laughter.) 
In  regard  to  grate  bars  for  burning  fuel,  I  had  never  seen  grate 
bars  used  until  I  came  to  this  country,  but  I  did  not  put  the 
fuel  on  the  ground.  We  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  arch  four 
clinker  brick,  two  on  the  top  lengthwise  and  two  the  other 
way,  and  dropped  our  fuel  on  these  brick,  and  that  allows  the 
air  to  travel  through  your  fire.  These  brick  remained  under 
the  fire  until  it  forms  a  clinker,  and  then  you  take  out  your 
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brick  and  clean  out  your  ashes  and  have  a  hole  in  the  clinker. 
When  I  came  to  this  country  I  had  an  idea  that  I  could  do  the 
same  thing  here,  and  I  tried  it  and  failed.  The  fuel  in  this 
country  was  so  different.  On  our  yard  to-day  I  have  a  kiln 
that  is  running  part  with  bars  and  part  without  bars,  and  I 
have  decided  that  I  have  got  to  put  up  the  bars  in  order  to 
burn  the  kiln.  1  heartily  indorse  what  Mr.  Eudaly  has  said. 
This  matter,  in  common  with  the  other  subjects  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed,  is  a  matter  of  condition.  If  we  have  suitable  fuel  we 
can  burn  best  with  grate  bars,  but  if  we  haven’t  suitable  fuel, 
then  it  is  best  to  burn  without  grate  bars. 

Rich  R.  Morris,  Epping,  N.  H.:  The  gentleman  said  that 
until  he  came  to  this  country  he  had  never  seen  brick  burned 
with  grate  bars.  I  believe  we  can  burn  brick  with  coal  with¬ 
out  bars,  putting  the  coal  in  just  the  same  as  wood,  in  on  the 
ground,  and  it  will  burn  all  right,  but  you  will  never  get  the 
same  color.  The  brick  you  burn  with  coal  will  have  a  grayish 
color,  but  with  wood  you  keep  the  cherry  color. 

Mr.  Hawkes:  The  trouble  is  you  don’t  put  in  the  right 
kiln.  Get  Mr.  Haigh  to  put  in  your  kiln  and  you  will  get 
the  right  color. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  We  are  getting  along  nicely  with  this  question. 
I  am  confident  these  remarks  were  all  from  men  who  are 
burning  with  down-draft  kilns.  Let  us  have  the  experience  of 
men  who  have  been  burning  with  up-draft,  burning  with  coal 
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in  common  scove  kilns  without  grate  bars.  I  remember  a 
good  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  brick  burner,  I  burned 
with  coal  in  the  old-fashioned  kiln,  with  the  furnace  on  the 
outside  of  the  up-draft  kilns,  and  I  know  we  used  to  be  very 
careful  to  select  certain  size  lumps,  and  when  we  wanted  to 
get  up  our  fires  we  used  forest  wood,  and  then  put  the  coal  just 
where  we  wanted  to  keep  the  fire  in  our  kiln,  and  we  used  to 
gather  out  the  lumps  so  that  we  could  throw  them  way  into  the 
kiln,  and  we  did  this  burning  in  the  up-draft  kilns  without  bars, 
and  did  it  very  successfully,  too.  Has  anyone  any  questions  to 
ask  in  regard  to  this?  I  suppose  we  might  get  some  discussion 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Parry:  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  with  grate 
bars,  using  a  very  small  grate  on  the  outside  of  the  kiln? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Yes,  sir,  I  have.  You  mean  with  a  furnace? 

Mr.  Parry:  No,  sir,  a  very  small  grate  bar  on  the  outside 
and  fire  from  that. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  did  that  very  thing,  way  back  in  the  early 
days  when  I  was  burning  brick.  I  have  put  up  at  the  end  of 
the  arches,  after  burning  so  long  with  wood,  just  a  temporary 
lot  of  brick  on  which  I  put  grate  bars  to  pile  the  coal,  and  then 
occasionally  we  would  clear  these  bars  away  and  push  wood 
in  the  center  and  then  put  up  the  grate  bars  again.  I  have 


gone  through  all  these  things,  but  would  not  like  to  have  to  do 
it  again.  How  many  of  you  remember  putting  the  goose  neck 
to  the  kiln.  I  mean  put  the  goose  neck  outside  the  kiln.  A 
little  arch  turned  over,  in  which  you  put  your  fuel?  Haven’t 
any  of  you  ever  used  that? 

President  Eisenhart  at  this  point  called  Vice  President  Parry 
to  the  chair  while  he  spoke  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  1  want  to  say  that  I  have  burned  lots  of 
brick  with  coal  without  the  furnace,  right  in  the  hearth  of  the 
arch,  and  without  any  wood.  The  reason  I  did  that  was  be¬ 
cause  we  were  burning  with  wood.  I  did  not  have  a  permanent 
kiln,  just  a  scove  kiln,  and  our  wood  gave  out  and  we  couldn’t 
get  any  more,  but  I  could  get  coal.  I  had  a  burner  who  had 
been  working  on  the  yard  probably  thirty-five  years,  and  all  he 
knew  was  burning  with  wood,  and  I  told  him  we  would  have  to 
use  coal,  and  he  said  he  would  not  undertake  the  job;  and  I 
told  him  to  go  ahead  and  if  he  spoiled  the  brick  I  would  stand 
the  loss,  but  he  said  he  wouldn’t  do  it,  and  I  asked  him  then 
if  he  would  shovel  the  coal  for  me,  and  he  said  “No.”  Then  I 
got  hold  of  a  fellow  who  had  not  been  on  the  yard  so  long,  and 
we  burned  those  brick,  and  did  it  for  two  years  before  I  could 
get  anything  better.  Then  I  did  better.  I  took  a  grate  bar  a 
foot  long  and  introduced  that  right  into  the  arch,  inside  the 
center  bag  wall,  and  I  found  that  helped  me  some  to  get  the 
heat  up  both  sides;  and  as  the  fire  traveled  further  in  the  kiln 
we  threw  in  the  big  lumps,  and  we  got  good  results.  I  found 
that  I  could  make  as  good  brick  as  when  I  burned  with  wood. 
Later  on  I  put  in  a  continuous  kiln,  and  I  burned  without  any 
grate  bars.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  our  section  in  having 
a  coal  free  from  sulphur,  and  because  of  that,  we  understand  it, 
there  are  no  clinkers  in  the  coal.  But  recently  we  have  run 
out  of  that  kind  of  coal  and  had  to  get  something  else,  and  then 
I  got  into  trouble.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  my  fires  clean,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  heat.  A  man  who  undertakes  to  burn  his  kiln 
with  sulphur  coal  can  do  it  all  right,  but  he  will  have  trouble 
to  get  the  clinkers  out.  I  said  to  a  New  England  man  at  the 
last  Convention,  who  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  anyone  who  had 
practical  experience  in  changing  from  wood  to  coal:  Whenever 
you  fail  to  get  your  wood,  do  like  I  did,  tackle  the  matter  your¬ 
self,  go  at  it  cautiously  (I  just  burned  six  arches  at  first),  and 
you  have  just  got  to  work  these  things  out  yourself.  You  are 
more  likely  to  master  it  than  if  you  get  an  expert  from  some¬ 
where  else.  Keep  at  it  until  you  make  a  success  of  it  your¬ 
self.  (Applause.) 

Rich.  R.  Morris:  I  have  been  in  this  country  about  sixteen 
years.  Before  I  came  here  I  never  burned  with  wood  at  all.  It 
was  all  coal.  We  built  our  kilns  in  the  common  way,  and  we 
used  to  have  good,  hard  brick  of  a  good  color,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  we  can’t  do  it  in  this  country.  Simply  say  it  can  be  done 
and  it  will  be  done,  all  right.  In  New  Hampshire  we  can  get 
wood  cheaper  than  we  can  coal,  but  the  time  is  coming  when 
we  have  got  to  get  back  to  coal,  and  I  believe  when  it  does  we 
will  manage  all  right. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  we  have  got  a  good  deal  out  of  this 
question,  but  there  are  no  doubt  a  great  many  questions  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  you  that  you  would  like  to  have  answered, 
and  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  they  are  we  will  try  to  answer 
them.  To  sum  it  all  up,  it  amounts  to  this:  There  are  different 
kinds  of  coal  in  different  localities.  There  are  places  where 
you  will  do  better  without  grate  bars.  I  am  sure,  however,  in 
my  own  mind  that  there  are  a  large  percentage  of  the  localities 
in  this  country  that,  considering  the  coal  you  use,  you  had 
better  stay  with  the  grate  bars.  I  feel  convinced  that  if  I  was 
going  to  build  a  kiln  without  grate  bars  I  would  built  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  furnace.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
(Applause.) 

Vice  President  Parry:  This  has  been  a  very  interesting  part 
of  the  programme.  We  will  now  take  up  the  first  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  general  discussion.  No.  31:  “Is  it  practical  to  reburn 
a  clamp  of  soft  brick?” 

Secretary  Randall:  This  question  comes  from  a  man  who 


burned  an  up-draft  or  clamp  kiln.  He  found  when  opening  it 
that  the  brick  were  soft,  or  salmon,  and  he  wants  to  know  if 
it  will  cost  more  to  reburn  them  than  the  brick  are  worth. 

Vice  President  Parry:  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  how  much 
he  can  get  for  the  brick  now,  and  how  much  he  can  get  if  they 
are  hard  when  he  burns  them  over. 

Secretary  Randall:  He  won’t  get  anything  for  them  unless 
he  reburns  them. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  would  advise  him  to  take  this  kiln  of  brick 
and  set  a  few  of  them  in  a  new  kiln,  so  the  steam  of  the 
benches  will  pass  through  the  brick,  and  burn  them — about 
four  courses  in  each  kiln — and  in  that  way  he  will  get  good 
brick  all  right. 

J.  C.  Adams:  I  have  burned  kilns  a  second  time.  I  had  a 
kiln  choke  up  with  a  very  sulphurous  coal.  I  burned  it  for 
thirty  days.  I  hardly  killed  the  fish  worms  in  the  brick.  I  let  her 
rest  and  I  took  a  rest  myself.  (Laughter.)  After  getting  an 
access  of  information,  energy  and  wind  I  went  at  it  again. 
I  cleaned  out  the  choked  kiln  as  best  I  could,  and  finally  got  a 
passable. burn  with  only  about  20  per  cent,  soft  brick.  When 
burned  the  second  time,  the  brick  were  pithy  and  of  a  very 
poor  color.  If  I  had  a  kiln  such  as  the  gentleman  speaks  of  I 
would  undertake  it  that  way,  but  don’t  be  in  a  hurry;  have 
patience;  don’t  undertake  it  while  coal  is  so  high.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Eudaly:  My  experience  in  burning  with  up-draft  kilns 
would  be  to  set  these  brick  over  and  burn  them  in  the  arches. 

Edmund  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  I  don’t  know  what  you 
can  do  with  the  clay  here,  but  in  Philadelphia  we  very  fre¬ 
quently,  if  we  have  salmon  brick,  set  them  over  and  burn  them 
successfully;  even  our  stretchers,  we  set  them  over  and  burn 
a  good,  dark  stretcher  and  paving  brick.  In  fact  they  will  burn 
better  if  they  are  a  little  damp.  If  the  salmon  brick  are  piled 
out  and  allowed  to  get  wet  they  will  burn  better  and  stronger 
than  if  they  were  dry.  The  best  plan  is  to  set  the  arches  with 
salmon  brick. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  have  burned  over  a  good  many  salmon  brick. 
The  best  place  to  burn  a  salmon  brick  is  along  the  arches  and 
sides  of  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Webster:  I  burn  them  better  in  the  body  of  the  kiln, 
and  they  come  out  a  good  color. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  Do  you  get  better  results  if  you  mix  them 
with  the  green  brick? 

Mr.  Webster:  I  do  not  know  that  we  do.  I  have  burned  an 
entire  kiln  of  soft  brick. 

Hugh  J.  Phillips,  Washington,  D.  C.:  I  have  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  along  this  line.  If  he  has  got  a  kiln  that  will  stand 
water,  let  him  turn  water  in  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  and  wet 
those  brick  good,  and  let  them  stand  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  start  his  fires,  and  he  will  get  good  results — no  sticky 
salmon  brick.  I  am  speaking  about  up-draft  kilns.  We  had  a 
kiln  of  salmon  brick  and  we  threw  water  on  it  and  got  the 
brick  wet,  and  when  they  were  burned  again  we  got  a  good 
ring.  Before,  if  we  did  not  wet  them,  they  would  sound  like 
two  pieces  of  wood  when  you  hit  them  together.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  whose  kiln  choked  up  had  taken  a  shotgun  and  fired  it  off 
in  the  kiln  it  would  have  cleared  out  the  soot. 

Mr.  Morris,  Epping,  N.  H.:  If  we  set  them  in  the  body  of  the 
kiln  they  whitewash.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  set  them  in  the 
arches;  you  get  better  brick.  At  least  that  is  our  experience. 

Vice  President  Parry:  The  next  question.  No.  32,  is,  “Does 
it  take  more  fuel  to  reburn  a  kiln  of  poorly  burned  brick  than 
it  would  to  burn  a  kiln  of  green  brick?  If  so.  why?” 

Mr.  Adams:  It  does. 

Several  Voices:  That  is  right,  it  does. 

Vice  President  Parry:  That  settles  that  question.  The  next 
question,  No.  33,  reads:  “Are  not  continuous  kilns  with  high 
stacks  a  coming  sanitary  requirement  for  brick  plants  situated 
in  or  near  towns?” 

Mr.  Adams:  The  higher  you  get  the  smoke,  the  less  of  a 
nuisance  it  is. 


President  Eisenhart:  No.  34  reads,  “What  English  words 
can  best  be  used  for  the  two  types  of  continuous  kilns,  Ring- 
ofen  and  Kammerofen;  or  had  we  best  use  the  German 
words?”  If  I  was  not  a  German  I  would  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  means. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  We  certainly  have  the  right  to  call  on  you  for 
any  reasonable  service.  Will  you  please  read  that  question  in 
English?  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Adams:  I  don’t  think  it  makes  any  difference. 

President  Eisenhart:  The  next  question  is  along  the  same 
line.  No.  35:  “Is  not  the  Ringofen  more  practical  for  common 
brick  than  the  Kammerofen?” 

A  Member:  Yes. 

Mr.  Adams:  The  most  of  us  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

President  Eisenhart:  I  know,  and  the  rest  of  you  fellows 
haven’t  any  business  not  to  know  Dutch.  (Laughter.)  The 
next  is  No.  3G:  “What  form  of  railroad  car  is  most  advanta¬ 
geous  for  the  brick  manufacturer,  and  could  the  united  action 
of  brick  manufacturers  induce  the  railroad  companies  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  car?” 

Mr.  Adams:  We  prefer  a  box  car,  but  the  railroad  compa¬ 
nies  pay  no  attention  to  our  preferences. 

President  Eisenhart:  As  a  rule  the  railroads  do  as  they 
please.  Let  us  take  up  the  next  question,  No.  37:  “Do  the 
various  United  States  patents  on  artificial  sandstone  brick 
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cover  the  mixtures  of  lime  and  sand,  or  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  or  only  the  kind  of  machinery  used?” 

Mr.  Eudaly:  We  would  not  know  unless  we  examined  the 
patent  office  reports. 

Sand  Lime  Brick — General  Discussion. 

S.  V.  Peppel,  Columbus,  O.:  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  I  will  answer  this  question,  No.  37,  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  answered  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  United 
States  patent  which  covers  a  mixture.  The  patent  covers  the 
kind  of  lime  which  is  used,  and  covers  everything  which  is 
protected  by  patent  for  any  other  lime.  Then  there  is  another 
one  in  which  machinery,  or,  rather,  a  process,  is  covered,  i.  e., 
the  introduction  of  chemical,  and  another  one  in  which  the 
process  and  machinery  as  well  as  the  method  is  patented. 
The  sand  is  dried  and  the  lime  is  added  and  mixed  in 
a  certain  manner,  and  the  same  patent  covers  the  machine 
by  which  this  is  brought  about.  Then  there  is  another  one 
that  cannot  be  classed  either  as  a  machine  or  as  a  process;  it 
is  the  introduction  of  chemicals  into  the  cylinder.  This  pro¬ 
cess  promises  that  the  very  stable  chemicals,  potash  and  soda, 
which  are  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  are  vaporized  and  car¬ 
ried  into  the  brick  by  the  steam.  There  is  another  one  by 
which  hydro-chloric  acid  is  introduced  in  the  original  mixture. 
This  probably  should  be  classed  with  the  first  one.  However, 
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I  do  not  believe  that  hydro-chloric  acid  is  used  either  in  this 
country  or  Europe.  I  think  it  has  been  abandoned.  As  I  said 
before  there  is  one  patent  which  concerns  the  machinery  and 
one  the  process. 

I  had  better  say  here  the  process  of  holding  the  brick  under 
high  pressure  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  not  patented  in  this 
country,  or  can  it  be.  The  patent  has  been  abandoned  in 
Europe,  so  it  has  been  public  property  for  many  years. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  next  question.  No  38,  “How  many 
systems  are  there,  wherein  do  they  differ  and  which  possesses 
the  most  commendable  points?”  There  are  five  systems  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  country  and  more  in  Europe.  One  system,  the 
Kleber  system,  which  uses  hydro-chloric  acid,  is  the  system 
which  was  used  at  the  plant  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.  There  is 
another  one,  that  of  H.  C.  Brown,  at  Coldwater,  Mich.  They 
use  dolmite  or  white  lime,  and  there  will  be  a  plant  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  first  of  April  at  Jackson,  Mich.  The  machinery 
has  been  contracted  for.  The  next  system  represented  is  that 
of  the  American  Sand  Stone  Brick  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
They  are  operating  according  to  the  plan  of  F.  Komnick,  of 
Germany.  Their  plan  differs  from  the  others,  in  this:  They 
partially  slake  their  lime  in  small  iron  vessels,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  placed  under  the  cars  in  the  hardening  cylinder  and 
the  slaking  completed  in  steam.  Another  process  is  that  ex- 
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ploited  in  this  country  by  Huenneke  &  Co.  This  process  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pan  or  cylinder  within  the  hardening  or  cylinder 
kettle.  The  patent  calls  for  potash  and  soda  in  the  pan.  The 
ether  system,  known  in  this  country  and  Europe  as  the  Schwarz 
system,  consists  in  the  use  of  a  vacuum  in  treating  sand  and 
lime  to  dry  it  prior  to  adding  water  in  definite  amount,  and 
also  for  expelling  the  air  during  the  mixing  process.  Aside 
from  this  they  use  machinery  the  same  as  the  others.  They 
use  but  the  one  special  machine — the  mixing  machine  and 
the  vacuum  apparatus  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  next  part  of  the  question — wherein  do  they  differ — I  do 
not  think  would  be  right  to  discuss  in  this  Convention.  I  think 
it  is  contrary  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  Convention  to 
take  up  such  a  subject;  neither  should  we  discuss  the  last  part 
of  the  question,  as  to  which  system  possesses  the  most  com¬ 
mendable  points. 

Now  No.  39,  “What  are  their  frost  resisting  qualities?”  In 
making  the  tests  of  the  brick  made  by  us  by  no  special  system, 
we  subjected  them  to  a  very  severe  freezing  test,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  soaking  the  brick  thoroughly,  immersing  them  in  an 
ordinary  ice  can  at  the  ice  plant,  where  the  temperature  was 
about  12  degrees  Fahrenheit.  They  were  frozen  through, 
taken  out  of  the  can,  thrown  into  warm  water,  completely 


thawed  out,  removed  from  the  warm  water  and  at  once  put 
into  the  freezing  can  again.  This  was  repeated  twenty-one 
times.  Then  the  brick  were  tested  for  their  tensile  strength 
and  crushing  strength.  These  latter  results  were  compared 
with  those  obtained  on  similar  materials  immediately  after 
being  removed  from  the  hardening  cylinder.  The  only  case 
of  failure  was  the  brick  which  contained  20  per  cent,  or  more 
of  kaolin  or  clay.  They  showed  weakness  after  the  freezing 
test,  the  others  showing  an  increase  in  strength.  This  increase 
was  not,  however,  due  to  the  frost,  but  to  the  recarbonization 
of  the  lime  which  had  remained  as  free  lime,  by  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  water  in  which  the  brick  were  thawed  out,  and, 
of  course,  increased  the  strength  of  the  brick. 

The  next  part  of  the  question  is:  “How  will  they  stand  in 
a  climate  like  Boston?”  They  will  stand  all  right,  if  you  can 
judge  anything  by  the  severe  freezing  test  we  gave  them.  You 
have  nothing  here  more  vigorous  than  that.  You  have  a  moist 
climate  and  numerous  temperatures,  but  there  will  be  nothing 
like  the  conditions  to  which  they  were  subjected  to  in  the 
tests. 

The  last  part  of  the  question  is:  “Will  lime  slake  in  an  air¬ 
tight  cylinder?”  That  depends.  It  will  if  you  add  water  to  it: 
and  I  will  say  this,  if  there  was  much  lime  in  an  air-tight  cylin¬ 
der  and  water  was  introduced,  I  would  just  as  soon  be  in  some 
other  neighborhood.  (Laughter.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
lime  will  slake. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  don’t  like  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  but 
I  am  leaving  to  catch  a  train,  and  I  just  want  to  say  that  the 
committee  you  appoint  to  look  after  the  strays  and  lost  the  last 
day  of  the  Convention,  need  not  waste  any  time  looking  for 
me.  I  bid  you  all  good-bye. 

Mr.  Parry:  I’ll  say  just  here  that  we  don’t  want  you  to  for¬ 
get  the  theater  party  to-night.  When  you  present  your  ticket 
to  the  usher,  please  mention  that  you  are  the  invited  guest  of 
the  Association.  We  have  had  some  400  seats  reserved  in  the 
body  of  the  house,  and  unless  you  mention  the  fact  that  you 
are  our  guests,  you  may  not  get  good  seats. 

W.  O.  Kutsche,  Erie,  Pa.:  Prof.  Orton  certainly  has  an 
opinion  about  the  sand  brick  business,  as  to  whether  it  is  going 
to  come  to  anything  in  the  future,  and  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  him. 

Prof.  Orton:  The  fact  that  I  have  been  employing  Mr. 
Pepple  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  to  work  up  this  sand  brick 
question  for  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  and  am  now  preparing 
to  publish  a  book  on  the  subject,  shows  pretty  clearly  that  I 
think  there  is  something  back  of  it.  I  would  not  want  to  spend 
the  State’s  money  unless  I  did.  However,  I  have  only  looked 
into  the  matter  so  far  through  Mr.  Peppel’s  eyes.  He  has  been 
all  over  the  country  looking  into  these  things,  and  has  reported 
what  he  has  found.  My  opinion  is  that  there  are  large  districts 
in  this  country  where  the  sand  brick  will  be  a  success. 
Whether  it  will  be  everywhere  I  am  not  able  to  state.  But  one 
thing  is  sure,  you  can  make  a  very  durable,  sound  and  well¬ 
looking  brick  by  the  sand  process,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 

A  Member:  How  about  the  crushing  strength? 

Prof.  Orton:  We  have  had  tests  made  and  they  stood  a  test 
of  about  8,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Mr.  Peppel:  While  we  made  brick  with  crushing  strength 
of  8,000  to  8,500  pounds  per  square  inch,  we  do  not  consider 
it  a  good  commercial  proposition  to  manufacture  sand  brick 
of  that  strength.  In  the  light  of  the  last  year’s  work,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  entirely  feasible  to  manufacture  for  the  market 
sand  brick  with  crushing  strength  of  4,000  to  5,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  strength  of  the  sand  brick  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  varies  from  2,300  to  3,300  pounds  per  square  inch.  A 
crushing  strength  of  2,500  pounds  per  square  inch  is  strong 
enough  to  answer  all  requirements  and  leave  a  very  large 
factor  of  safety. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams:  I  had  not  intended  to  say  anything  on  this 
matter  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  at  all  conversant  with  the 
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conditions  under  which  sand  brick  are  made.  I  can  only 
relate  what  has  come  under  my  observation  in  connection  with 
sand  lime  brick.  A  building  was  erected  in  our  city  during  the 
past  year  which  was  to  be  faced  with  these  brick.  They  were 
piled  on  the  ground,  when  they  crushed  of  their  own  weight. 
They  started  to  use  them  in  the  pier  work  of  the  first  story. 
When  the  pier  was  half  completed  the  brick  cracked  and  went 
to  pieces  and  crushed  of  their  own  weight.  I  took  one  of  the 
brick  home  with  me,  put  it'  in  a  bucket  of  ice  water  and  the 
next  morning  the  brick  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  en¬ 
tirely  disintegrated.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  condemning  a  method  or  process  which  1  know  but  little 
about,  and  only  give  this  as  my  observation. 

S.  E.  Frank,  New  York  City:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where 
the  brick  were  made? 

Mr.  Adams:  They  were  made  at  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Mr.  Peppel:  I  was  there  a  year  ago,  and  they  had  built 
a  two-story  building  with  these  same  brick.  The  building 
looked  well  at  that  time.  I  was  there  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I 
went  to  see  that  same  building,  with  the  view  of  finding  any 
flaw  that  I  could.  I  looked  for  evidence  of  the  action  of  frost 
or  the  appearance  of  scum,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  I  was 
unable  to  find  anything  that  would  justify  me  in  condemning 
that  building.  Of  course,  in  the  manufacture  of  sand  brick  it 
may  be  possible  to  make  poor  brick,  the  same  as  it  is  to  make 
poor  brick  of  clay  occasionally.  When  once  people  know  how 
to  manufacture  sand  brick  there  is  no  occasion  for  failures  in 
strength. 

Mr.  Adams:  These  brick  were  shipped  from  Michigan  City 
to  be  used  in  what  is  known  as  the  Wood-Weaver  building  at 
Indianapolis.  They  were  rejected  and  removed  from  the 
ground,  and  the  building  was  faced  with  a  buff  pressed  brick. 

Walter  Hayes,  Detroit,  Mich.:  I  would  like  to  ask  some  man 
from  Pittsburg  what  he  thinks  of  sand  brick.  They  are  using 
them  there. 

L.  J.  Kwiatrowski,  New  York  City:  This  is  comparatively 
a  young  industry  in  this  country.  However,  it  is  not  so  young 
in  a  country  like  Germany.  You  gentlemen  are  losing  the 
effects  of  the  discussion.  The  facts  exist  that  you  can  make 
as  poor  a  sand  brick  as  you  can  a  clay  brick,  and  the  fact  also 
exists  that  you  can  make  as  good  sand  brick  as  you  can  clay 
brick.  The  difference  lies  in  the  material  and  the  treatment  it 
receives.  If  you  will  take  clay  that  will  not  burn,  it  will  not 
make  good  brick.  If  you  take  material  that  cannot  be  bound, 
you  cannot  make  good  sand  brick.  This  industry  is  assuming 
enormous  proportions  in  Germany.  There  are  now  in  exis¬ 
tence  180  factories,  with  an  annual  production  of  over  320,000,- 
000  brick.  These  are  statistics.  It  has  sprung  up  in  a  period 
of  four  or  five  years,  beginning  in  the  year  1896,  with  five  fac¬ 
tories.  We  have  now,  in  the  year  1903,  over  one  hundred  in 
Germany  alone.  The  fact  is  that  the  German  government  itself 
is  employing  these  brick  in  government  building.  They  are 
using  9,000,000  brick  alone  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  in 
the  building  of  baths.  There  is  another  fact  that  I  want  to 
bring  out.  There  are  firms  in  this  country  who  have  brought 
kilns  and  machinery  to  perfection  by  constantly  working  on 
them  and  improving  them.  Just  the  same  way,  there  are  firms 
making  it  their  business  to  improve  on  plants.  We  cannot 
adopt  the  German  methods  here;  the  labor  conditions  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  First,  we  use  more  machinery.  And  when  it  comes  to 
machinery  we  can  say  to  the  parties  here  we  can  give  for¬ 
eigners  ace  and  spades  and  beat  them  out.  Therefore,  we 
must  adapt  the  German  methods  to  what  we  have  in  this 
country.  In  other  words,  we  must  adapt  the  machinery,  which 
can  be  built  here  so  successfully,  to  replace  the  laborious  Ger¬ 
man  methods,  for  American  methods  constantly  economize  in 
labor.  I  make  one  prediction,  that  if  it  is  possible  for  such 
an  industry  to  spring  iip  in  so  conservative  a  country  as  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  building  laws  are  very  strict,  what  will 


happen  in  this  country  will  be  beyond  our  expectations.  There 
is  ten  times  as  much  building  going  on  here  as  in  Germany. 
There  are  numerous  tracts  of  land  where  there  is  no  clay  at 
all,  or  at  best,  only  very  poor  clay.  Now,  we  are  using  ten 
hours  of  time  making  these  brick,  we  are  using  half  the  fuel 
you  are  using,  and  we  are  using  one  man  where  you  are  using 
two.  If  you  will  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  facts,  you 
will  find  that  this  matter  deserves  your  honest  and  earnest 
consideration.  Gentlemen,  think  of  it.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kutsche:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  he 
knows  about  the  Pittsburg  plant.  I  understand  that  it  is  now 
in  operation,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  he  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  Kwiatrowski:  The  Pittsburg  plant  is  now  being  oper¬ 
ated  successfully.  Only  last  week  there  was  placed  with  the 
Pittsburg  factory  the  largest  order  for  sand  face  brick  that  has 
ever  been  placed  in  Pittsburg — one  million  face  brick.  They  only 
began  operating  in  October,  and  the  fact  is  they  are  selling 
more  brick  than  they  can  turn  out.  And  it  might  be  safe  to 
say  right  here  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  producing  the 
brick  which  they  can  produce,  because  they  have  not  a  first- 
class  equipment.  They  started  it  as  a  sort  of  an  experiment. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  .went  to  Germany  and  saw  these  sand 
brick  and  he  came  home  and  formed  a  little  company,  and  then 
went  out  and  bought  second-hand  machinery  and  everything 
else  as  cheap  as  he  could,  and  they  are  producing  salable 
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brick.  But  they  are  not  producing  as  good  brick  as  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  which  are  constructed  and  run  as  they  should  be. 
Otherwise  the  success  is  assured.  Permit  me,  Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen,  to  come  back  to  the  brick  at  Michigan  City.  I 
know  the  fact  that  at  Michigan  City  they  have  sold  up  to  date 
in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000,000  brick.  I  have  a  photograph  of 
a  building  which  has  been  erected  there,  made  of  these  brick, 
and  it  is  a  good  building.  There  was  a  time  when  the  people 
knew  nothing  about  the  manufacture  of  these  brick,  and  had 
no  experience  in  the  erection  of  a  factory,  and  they  turned  out 
a  lot  of  bad  brick — an  awful  lot  of  brick.  Just  such  a  mess  as 
may  be  found  when  a  clay  brick  factory  is  started  and  someone 
makes  a  blunder;  and,  of  course,  these  brick  have  been  lying 
around  the  factory.  This  man  had  no  experience  and  he  didn’t 
want  to  pay  a  man  who  had  had  experience,  so  it  cost  him  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20,000  more  than  it  should  to  get  a  factory 
started.  I  know  these  brick  were  picked  up  by  several  people 
who  came  along  to  see,  and  said  to  the  owner:  “Won’t  you  sell 
me  these  brick?”  And  he  said,  “These  brick  are  no  good.” 
And  the  fellow  said  he  was  going  to  build  a  little  place,  and 
took  them  anyway.  These  brick  were  poor  brick,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  this  man  had  never  erected  a  factory  before,  and  he 
didn’t  want  to  employ  efficient  help,  and  he  turned  out  poor 
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brick.  To-day  he  is  making  good  brick.  They  are  being  used, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  Chicago.  He  is  running  to  a  capacity  of 
50,000  brick  per  day  and  selling  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Hayes:  What  does  Mr.  Will  Purington  know  about 
these  sand  brick? 

Mr.  Will  Purington:  I  don’t  know  anything  much  about  it. 
1  was  in  Kansas  City  not  long  since,  and  men  were  working  to 
get  capital  to  organize  a  company.  I  was  at  the  Diamond 
Brick  Company.  They  have  a  testing  machine,  and  I  happened 
to  be  there  the  day  they  tested  some  sand  brick.  I  have  under¬ 
stood  since  that  these  brick  stood  a  very  low  test — only  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  vitrified  brick. 

Mr.  Frank:  I  would  like  to  say  so  far  as  the  testing  of  sand 
and  lime  brick  is  concerned,  that  the  brick  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  over  in  Europe.  The  question  of  its  ability  to 
stand  the  necessary  tests  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  building  public  buildings  of  them.  Such 
a  test  was  made  at  the  Heidelburg  laboratory,  and  I  have  the 
report  of  the  test  here,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  show  to  any 
gentlemen  who  may  be  interested. 

President  Eisenhart:  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Frank, 
what  system  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Frank:  I  am  connected  with  the  Schwarz  system,  but 
my  remai’ks  above  were  for  sand  lime  brick  in  genex-al.  In  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  brick  in  Michigan  City,  that  plant  was  working 
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under  a  system  which  had  been  condemned  in  Germany.  To 
my  knowledge  this  system  has  since  been  changed,  and  the 
owner  is  now  using  a  system  which  has  no  chemicals  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  product.  However,  he  is  not  using  my  sys¬ 
tem.  He  is  turning  out  50,000  good  brick  a  day. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  am  not  here  to  condemn  sand  brick.  The 
time  may  come,  and  possibly  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  may  be  a  success  and  be  used 
largely  in  the  building  construction  of  the  country.  I  will  say, 
however,  that  these  brick  from  Michigan  City  were  not  made 
by  any  old-time  process,  but  were  of  a  recent  date,  made  within 
the  last  four  or  five  months,  and  were  shipped  to  Indianapolis 
last  summer. 

Mr.  Hayes:  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Orton  if  these  brick 

which  he  tested,  and  which  the  freezing  test  made  denser  and 

stronger,  if  they  were  made  in  Germany  or  America.  I  would 
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lik  to  know  something  about  the  brick  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  saw  sand  lime  brick  when  in  Germany,  and 
they  seem  to  stand  well. 

Mr.  Peppel:  I  wish  to  say  here  that  the  work  I  have  done 
and  the  questions  which  I  have  answered  have  been  entirely 
from  a  disinterested  standpoint — a  purely  scientific  investga- 
tion.  The  brick  tested  were  all  made  by  myself  in  the  labora¬ 


tories  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  where  we  have  a  small  plant 
built  for  that  purpose,  and  the  brick  were  all  made  and  the 
tests  were  all  made,  without  connection  with  any  firm  in  this 
country  or  any  other.  All  those  who  attended  the  Ceramic 
Society  meetings  earlier  in  the  week  will  understand  the  scope 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  DeJohannis:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Pep¬ 
pel  as  to  whether  he  does  not  think  that  the  great  boom  that 
has  been  given  to  these  sand-lime  brick  in  Germany  is  not  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  government  as  a  means  of  solving  the  labor 
problem? 

Mr.  Peppel:  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  answer  that  question  in  a  positive  manner.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.'  Kutsche:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Peppel  if  he  used  any 
acid  in  his  system? 

Mr.  Peppel:  I  used  no  acid,  and  the  brick  which  I  made  are 
no  infringement  on  anyone’s  patent. 

Prof.  Orton:  Mr.  Peppel  hasn’t  any  system  to  advocate.  He 
has  been  purposely  investigating  this  subject  to  find  out  the 
lines  which  a  successful  manufacturer  must  follow.  He  has 
purposely  tested  it  technically  to  see  the  actual  scope  under 
.  which  success  can  come.  His  report,  when  finished,  will  show 
this. 

Mr.  Hayes:  A  company  has  been  formed  at  Detroit,  and  we 
are  wondering  how  long  we  are  going  to  remain  in  the  brick 
business,  and  if  the  brick  at  Pittsburg  have  been  tested  and 
shown  to  be  successful,  Mr.  Wolf  and  the  rest  of  us  might  have 
to  eat  snowballs  next  winter.  If  these  brick  stand  a  good  test 
and  are  actually  sold  on  the  market,  the  rest  of  us  had  better 
get  in  another  business. 

Mr.  Frank:  I  would  like  to  tell  Mr.  Hayes  that  the  brick 
made  in  Germany  were  tested  and  have  shown  a  crushing 
strength  of  2,700  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  I  tell  this  to  Mr. 
Hayes,  so  in  case  he  is  thinking  of  going  out  of  the  business, 
he  can  make  preparations  to  make  sand  brick. 

Mr.  Kwiatrowski:  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Peppel  tell  me 
if  he  can  what  particular  system  this  factory  at  Michigan  City 
is  working  under? 

Mr.  Peppel:  They  told  me  they  were  working  under  the 
right  of  the  Kleber  system,  and  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that 
they  are  not  using  any  chemicals  in  their  brick. 

President  Eisenhart:  Gentlemen,  we  have  given  this  sub¬ 
ject  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  next  number  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Secretary  Randall:  Prof.  Wheeler,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  asked  me  to  read  the  report  for  him. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESODUTIONS. 


Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members— Your  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  been 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  successful  ever  held  in  its  history. 
Favored  by  bright,  early  spring  weather  that  the  local  committee 
especially  imported  from  the  Sunny  South,  with  an  entire  freedom 
from  the  snows  and  blizzards  that  at  present  are  chilling  the  West, 
the  Convention  has  been  held  in  the  most  interesting  center  of  the 
grand,  old,  historic  “Hub  of  the  Universe.”  The  comfortable  Con¬ 
vention  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  were  evidently  se¬ 
lected  with  intent  to  impress  on  us  that  Boston  is  at  least  the 
center  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  For  the  treasures  of  its  famous 
Art  Museum  are  only  one  block  distant,  Richardson’s  architec¬ 
tural  monument  in  Trinity  Church  is  directly  opposite,  the  oldest, 
largest  and  most  successful  institution  of  applied  science,  or  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  faces  the  hotel,  while  the 
largest  public  library  in  the  United  States  is  only  two  blocks  away. 
The  historic  monuments  that  have  justly  given  Boston  the  right 
to  be  called  the  Cradle  of  American  Independence,  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Faneuil  Hall  and  Old  South  Church  are  only  a  short  distance  from 
our  headquarters,  while  Boston  harbor,  from  which  germinated  the 
American  Nation  when  that  famous  tea  party  converted  it  into  a 
tea  kettle,  is  less  than  a  mile  distant.  No  wonder  that  such  his¬ 
torical  associations  have  drawn  a  large  membership  to  this  Conven¬ 
tion  from  all  over  the  country,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  long  ditance 
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from  the  center  of  population,  this  Convention  has  been  well  at¬ 
tended  by  our  Western  and  Southern,  as  well  as  Eastern,  members. 

Since  our  last  Convention  the  “Grim  Reaper”  has  gathered  in 
two  more  of  our  members  whose  faces  will  never  again  brighten 
our  conventions— Mr.  F.  W.  Ilaake,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  C.  G. 
Greise,  of  Cleveland,  O. — both  of  whom  were  with  us  a  year  ago. 

To  ex-President  G.  M.  Fiske,  chairman  of  the  local  committee, 
is  due  the  greatest  praise  and  the  warmest  appreciation  for  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  laborious,  exacting  labors  of  the 
local  committee  that  has  signalized  this  Convention  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  And  no  less  ad¬ 
miration  is  due  to  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  Wm. 
G.  Titcomb,  for  the  smooth,  delightful  manner  with  which  his  com¬ 
mittee  has  so  successfully  lubricated  the  financial  problems. 

M.  C.  S.  Estes,  chairman  of  the  hall  committee,  is  entitled  to  the 
heartiest  thanks  of  the  Convention  for  providing  us  with  such  con¬ 
venient,  comfortable  quarters  for  our  meetings,  where  there  has 
been  ample  room  for  our  irresistible  mechanical  contingent  in  a 
special,  well-lighted  hall,  and  a  separate,  quiet  hall  for  our  papers 
and  discussions. 

The  entertainment  committee,  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  John 
Parry,  have  most  gloriously  carried  out  every  detail  of  their  in¬ 
numerable  demands,  and  are  entitled  to  the  heartiest  thanks  of  this 
Convention.  They  have  been  especially  solicitous  in  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  the  ladies,  and  rendered  their  visit  a  most  charm¬ 
ing,  delightful  memory  of  the  hospitality  of  Boston.  The  energies 
of  Mr.  A.  D.  Rogers  have  been  especially  conspicuous  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  this  committee. 

The  feature  of  this  Convention  that  will  render  it  historic  was 
the  excursion  made  to  the  Fiske  brick  plant  at  Dover  Point,  N.  H., 
by  the  special  train  Thursday  afternoon.  After  being  refreshed  on 
the  train  by  a  most  acceptable  luncheon  that  was  thoughtfully  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Fiskes  personally,  the  Convention  enjoyed  a  complete 
inspection  in  full  operation  of  the  new  Fiske  plant,  from  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  the  clay  by  steam  shovels  to  the  loading  of  the  burnt  brick, 
with  such  a  marked  elimination  of  labor  as  to  render  this  plant  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  brickmaking.  The  plant  was  designed  and 
erected  under  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  and  has  been  installed  on  such  radically  new  lines  as  to  make 
it  a  pioneer  in  a  new  departure  of  the  craft  of  brickmaking.  While 
the  plant  has  only  been  a  few  weeks  in  operation,  it  was  already 


operating  with  a  smoothness  and  success  that  was  most  laudatory, 
and  which  speaks  volumes  when  the  plans  are  completely  carried 
out  and  the  capacity  attained  that  have  been  designated. 

The  banquet  at  the  Brunswick  was  a  feast  of  wit  and  humor 
and  passed  off  most  delightfully.  It  thoroughly  brought  out  the 
vigor  and  force  of  old  New  England,  which,  while  old  in  years  is 
still  young  in  hopes,  ambitions,  aspirations  and  brilliancy. 

In  separating  for  our  hemes  and  the  business  for  the  new  year 
w 3  must  all  feel  sorry  foi  those  who,  through  necessity  or  other 
unfortunate  circumstances,  have  been  deprived  from  enjoying  the 
grand,  glorious  good  time  that  the  local  committee  have  given  us, 
and  which  has  deeply  impressed  on  us  that,  while  the  Boston  cli¬ 
mate  may  at  times  be  severe  and  cold,  its  blood  is  warm  its  hearts 
are  true  and  its  hospitality  can  well  vie  with  that  of  the  Sunny 
South.  As  for  those  still  more  unfortunate  members  of  the  craft 
who  are  so  extremely  small  that  they  cannot  appreciate  the  tech¬ 
nical  advantages,  the  fraternal  spirit  and  the  pleasant  business  re¬ 
lations  that  result  from  these  glorious  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
we  can  only  hope  that  the  light  of  intelligence  and  advancement 
will  enter  their  benighted  existence  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  never  tolerate  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  our 
future  meetings. 

Chairman,  PROF.  H.  A.  WHEELER,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
L.  H.  HAGGERTY,  Detroit,  Mich., 

O.  T.  DENISON,  Mason  City,  la., 

J.  FRANK  PLUMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

PHIL  HODGMAN,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
ABNER  HAWKES,  Westbrook,  Me., 

J.  A.  FRANCIS,  Shamokin,  Pa., 

F.  SALMEN,  Slidell,  La. 

Prof.  Orton:  I  move  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
accepted. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  miscellaneous  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  nothing  to  offer  under  this  head,  except  a  few 
letters  from  absent  members  and  invitations  from  Convention 
Leagues  and  similar  organizations,  inviting  us  to  hold  our  Con¬ 
vention  in  various  places,  all  of  which  I  take  it  will  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Abner  Hawkes,  Westbrook,  Me.,  seconded  by 
John  Miller,  of  Washington,  and  others,  the  Convention  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die. 


THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 

A  Most  Felicitous  Occasion  —  Interesting  and  Instructive  After= 

Dinner  Speeches. 


It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  pleasing 
function  than  the  annual  dinner  given  by  the  brick  manufactu¬ 
rers  of  New  England  to  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and 
their  ladies  at  Hotel  Brunswick,  Wednesday  evening.  The 
immense  banquet  hall  was  very  inviting  in  appearance  as  the 
doors  swung  in  and  the  visitors  thronged  to  their  seats  to  the 
strains  of  a  popular  air.  Covers  were  laid  for  350,  and  every 
seat  was  taken  when,  at  7  o’clock.  President  Fiske,  officiating 
as  Toastmaster,  asked  Rev.  Dr.  Waldron  to  say  Grace. 

The  ladies — God  bless  ’em — were  present  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  and  added  materially  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  apparently  enjoyed  the  flights  of  oratory  with  keenest 
zest,  following  every  succeeding  speaker  with  intense  interest. 
Their  presence  was  evidently  an  inspiration  to  the  speakers, 
who  were  at  their  best,  and  entertained  their  listeners  so 
delightfully  that,  although  the  speaking  continued  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  for  nearly  three  hours,  the  audience  remained  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  close,  and  then  seemed  reluctant  to  disperse. 
The  following  excellent  dinner  was  well  served: 


MENU. 

Blue  Points. 

Bisque  of  Duxbury  Clams. 

Filet  of  Turbot,  Au  Vin  Blanc. 
Delmonico  Potatoes. 

Hollandaise  Punch 
Turkey  Croquettes  with  Peas. 

Glace.  Cognac. 


Port  Wine  Jelly. 
Fruit. 


Consomme  Printaniere. 
Pommes  Fines  Herbes. 

Wax  Beans. 


Peach  Fritters. 
Assorted  Cake. 
Cheese. 


Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

Coffee.  Apollinaris. 

Toastmaster  George  M.  Fiske:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — It 
appears  to  have  devolved  upon  me  as  retiring  President  to  act 


as  toastmaster  on  this  occasion.  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence 
for  any  deficiency  in  my  part  of  the  programme,  as  it  is  some¬ 
what  new  to  me,  but  I  shall  try  to  make  it  witty  by  the  exercise 
of  brevity.  We  stand  to-day  upon  Massachusetts  soil,  the  land 
of  the  Pilgrim,  the  Puritan  and  the  Patriot.  From  its  earliest 
settlement  Massachusetts  planted  two  institutions  side  by 
side,  the  school  house  and  the  meeting  house,  and  from  these 
two  institutions  there  has  radiated  an  influence  and  power 
which  has  gone  far  to  make  this  nation  what  it  is  to-day — the 
leader  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

We  have  with  us  to-night  and  are  greatly  favored  by  the 
presence  of  an  honored  son  of  Massachusetts,  who  although 
young  in  years,  has  already  attained  a  national  reputation. 
One  who  has  always  been  ready  to  respond  when  the  call  has 
been  “Massachusetts  to  the  front.”  And  he  is  here  to-night  to 
give  us  the  greetings  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Gen.  Curtis  A.  Guild,  Jr.  (Loud 
applause.) 

“Greetings  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

Lieut.  Gov.  Gen.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.:  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the 
simplicity  of  the  introduction.  When  I  saw  my  name  in  this  list 
of  speakers,  with  the  elaborate  list  of  titles  which  preceded  it,  I 
was  afraid  I  might  be  introduced  as  I  once  was  in  the  campaign 
of  1900,  in  Colorado,  not  very  far  from  Denver,  in  connection  with 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States.  Everybody  knew  him, 
nobody  knew  me.  I  was  a  very  small  tender  behind  a  very  large 
locomotive.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  evening  was  one  of  those 
interesting  individuals  that  we  who  go  on  the  stump  more  or  less 
call  gabshooters.  Do  you  know  the  man?  (Laughter.)  He  intro¬ 
duced  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  a  burst  of  eloquence 
which  well  night  destroyed  his  self-composure.  As  he  sat  down  I 
congratulated  him,  and  he  said,  between  pants:  “Well,  old  man, 
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that  was  pretty  good,  but  I’ve  got  a  corker  for  you!”  (Laughter.) 
And  he  had.  This  was  it:  “My  fellow  citizens,  you  have  just 
listened  to  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  age,  and  I  now  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  one  w'hose  name  and  fame  is  only 
less  than  his.  You  have  been  listening  to  one  whose  name  shall 
go  shining  in  letters  of  gold  through  the  cori'idors  of  time,  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  You  have  just  been  listening  to  the 
first  great  orator  of  the  United  States;  you  will  now  listen  to  the 
second  great  orator  of  the  United  states.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
I  now  desire  to  present  to  you  the  idol  of  American  cavalrymen. 
(I  was  thrown  the  first  review  I  ever  attended.)  I  want  to  present 
to  you  the  man  who  charged  up  San  Juan  Hill  behind  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  (I  wras  inspecting  beef  down  in  Jacksonville.)  The 
man  who  charged  up  the  San  Juan  Hill  behind  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  whose  boots  were  red  with  blood.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
I  want  to  present  to  you  the  man  who  is  known  throughout  the 
United  States,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  and  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  I  want  to  present  to  you  a  man  whose  name  is  known 
in  the  household  of  every  American  citizen— Colonel— Colonel— 
what  the  devil  is  your  nante?”  (Prolonged  laughter  and  applause.) 
I  may  say  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  don’t  usually  indulge  in  so 
many  titles  as  are  given  on  the  programme.  Seriously,  it  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to  come  here  to  meet  you  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  our  Governor.  You  are  certainly  un¬ 
fortunate  in  not  having  the  gentlemen  himself,  for  he  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  the  United  States,  but  one 
of  the  most  beloved  men  in  all  New  England— the  Hon.  John  L. 
Bates.  (Applause.) 

Massachusetts  is  accustomed  to  boast  of  her  libraries  and  lit¬ 
erature.  Our  libraries  are  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  Assyria, 
composed  of  bricks,  and  here  in  Massachusetts  we  have  even  suc- 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  GEN.  CURTIS  A.  GUILD,  JR., 

Boston,  Mass. 

ceeded  in  eliminating  the  use  of  bricks  as  a  political  argument, 
which  may  perhaps  explain  why  Massachusetts  makes  less  bricks 
than  some  of  the  other  States. 

May  I  hope,  seriously  speaking,  that  you  will  take  away  from 
Boston  some  other  memories  than  those  of  our  libraries  and  our 
schools— some  other  idea  than  that  so  vigorously  exploited  by  the 
press  of  othei  sections  that  this  is  a  mere  community  of  critics 
and  pedants  living  on  traditions  of  the  past  and  with  no  interest 
in  business  save  as  investors. 

Massachusetts  is  proud  of  her  traditions  of  the  past,  proud  of 
her  institutions  of  learning,  but  proud  also  of  the  fact  that  her 
success  is  not  merely  that  of  a  monument,  of  an  academy  or  of  a 
safe  deposit. 

Massachusetts  is  a  great  business  center,  awake  and  alive  to 
the  needs  of  to-day  and  to-morrow.  It  is  the  largest  wool  market, 
it  is  the  largest  fish  market  in  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is  second 
in  the  world  in  both  these  commodities.  The  tunnel  under  Boston 
harbor  will  be  in  operation  before  that  under  New  York  harbor  is 
finished.  The  first  solution  of  rapid  transit  by  neither  tunnels  nor 
overhead  railways,  but  by  a  two-story  street,  the  modern  subway, 
originated  here,  and  has  formed  the  model  that  others  have  copied. 
We  have  the  first  installation  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  the  United 
States. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Boston  ($174,000,000  last  year)  is  sec¬ 
ond  in  value  to  New  York’s  and  $50,000,000  ahead  of  every  other 
port  except  the  great  cotton  exporting  port  of  New  Orleans. 

We  lead  the  country  as  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woolen 
textiles,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  Massachusetts  manu¬ 
facturers  face  more  rigid  restrictions  of  the  age  and  hours  of  labor 


than  those  of  any  qther  State  in  the  Union.  The  frugality  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  workers  in  this  vast  machine  shop  that  we  call  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  is  best  evinced  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  limits 
of  our  population  the  deposits  in  our  savings  banks,  $560,705,752,  are 
exceeded  only  by  those  in  the  huge  State  of  New  York. 

One  enterprising  Boston  newspaper,  to  quote,  one  among  many, 
the  Boston  Globe,  has  made  an  accurate  compilation  of  statistics 
from  the  census  showing  that  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  one-twentieth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
within  an  hour’s  ride  of  the  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill. 

In  the  same  fifty-mile  radius,  though  one-third  of  the  circle 
is  covered  by  sea  water,  there  is  a  mileage  of  nearly  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  steam  and  electric  roads,  larger  by  hundreds  of  miles 
than  that  about  New  York. 

Cannot  this  community  (the  second  center  of  population  in  the 
country)  make  some  claim  to  business  energy  if  Its  ceaseless,  rest¬ 
less  activity  has  given  it,  as  it  has,  the  largest  local  railroad 
mileage  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world? 

This  is  the  side  of  Boston  of  which  the  world  knows  least,  the 
survival  of  the  same  spirit  that  in  the  colonial  days  made  Boston 
the  American  port  in  all  men’s  mouths,  than  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  established  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  then  unex¬ 
plored  regions  of  the  great  Northwest  the  word  ‘‘Boston  man”  as 
synonymous  with  “American.” 

We  welcome  you  to  the  Bay  State,  whether  you  come  from  the 
gulf  or  the  lakes  or  the  Pacific,  not  because  we  are  different,  but 
because  we  are  the  same.  It  is  for  your  advantage  that  this  old 
historic  community  should  have  your  help  when  we  seek  to  deepen 
the  harbor  through  which  the  products  of  the  whole  country  speed 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  for  our  advantage  that  the  arid 
plains  of  the  West  should  be  developed  by  a  national  system  of 
irrigation  that  a  new  market  for  our  textiles  should  exist  amid 
the  smiling  fields  that  replace  the  sage  brush  and  the  alkali  dust. 

We  welcome  you  to  Massachusetts,  a  Commonwealth  that  can 
create  as  well  as  criticise,  that  acts  as  well  as  meditates,  and  we 
can  only  hope  you  may  find  here  the  hospitality  of  a  people  that 
greets  you  not  as  residents  of  rival  communities,  but  as  fellow 
workers  in  the  general  up-building  of  our  common  country.  (Loud 
applause.) 

Toastmaster  Fiske:  In  the  rooms  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association  of  the  city  of  Boston  there  hangs  a  simple  frame, 
inclosing  some  lines  written  by  an  unknown  pen.  These  lines, 
it  seems  to  me,  form  a  modern  classic  of  great  poetical  merit 
and  power,  and  certainly  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  class 
of  men  who  stand  very  close  to  the  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  Permit  me  to  read; 

‘‘The  primal  force  which  makes  the  world  go  round 
Hath  touched  these  men,  and  they  are  set  apart 
To  yoke  the  earth — to  give  the  sea  her  bound — 

And  place  the  dream  before  us  in  the  mart. 

The  prisoned  thought,  held  fast  by  steel  and  stone. 

The  palace  springing  from  the  olden  fen, 

Tunnel  and  tressel;  and  the  tower  alone, 

And  every  roof  that  shelters  the  sons  of  men, 

Tell  of  the  problem  met  and  overcome. 

Of  fortunes  staked;  of  courage,  wit  and  power 
To  grip  the  chance.  To  drive  the  bargain  home. 

To  find  the  foothold  in  the  doubtful  hour. 

Masters  who  serve.  In  all  their  works  we  see 
The  clean-cut  beauty  of  utility.” 

We  have  with  us  to-night  another  man  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion  and  organization.  The  leader  of  the  master  builders,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Sayward,  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Build¬ 
ers,  and  also  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Association  of  Master 
Builders.  (Applause.) 

‘‘Master  Builders.” 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sayward:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  can  only  recall  one 
previous  occasion  where  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  address  a 
company  where  the  ladies  were  so  bountifully  sprinkled,  and  I 
have  almost  felt  like  using  as  introduction  Brutus’  introduction 
—“Friends,  countrymen  and  lovers”— for  certainly  in  the  presence 
of  women  we  find  that  prize,  love,  -which  is  the  inspiration  and  help¬ 
fulness  of  all  mankind,  and  I  am  grateful  that  I  find  myself  with 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  ladies  as  well  as  the  men.  This  is  an 
opportunity,  also,  that  I  have  longed  for  ever  since  a  certain  oc¬ 
casion  in  Chicago,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  allowed  to 
address  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  when,  at 
the  banquet,  D.  V.  Purington  seized  me  and  placed  me  on  a  table 
and  insisted  that  I  make  a  speech  to  the  brickmakers  because  I 
knew  all  about  brick.  I  knew  very  little  about  brick  then;  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  know  less  now.  But,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  know  where  I 
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stand  to-night—  for  the  interests  of  the  builders  as  opposed  to  the 
briekmakers— and  I  propose  to  use  this  opportunity  to  give  you  a 
good  dressing  down.  If  there  is  any  reason  why  we  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  proper  consideration  from  the  owners  and  architects  in 
this  country  it  has  been  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  products 
which  you  have  insisted  upon  our  using.  (Laughter.)  You  have 
had  your  pick  of  material  all  over  the  country,  and  you  have  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  brick  which  the  architect  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
use,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  foot  the  bill,  for  a  brickmaker 
was  never  known  to  take  back  his  brick.  (Laughter.)  A  tailor  will 
sometimes  take  back  his  trousers  and  give  you  another  pair,  but 
once  you  get  brick  from  a  brickmaker  he  is  bound  you  shall  use 
them  if  you  can,  and  more,  you  shall  pay  for  it,  which  is  the  most 
important  part  to  the  brickmaker.  Now,  here  you  are,  gathered 
together  in  solemn  Convention.  I  say  solemn,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  solemn  occupation  that  you  are  engaged  in,  and  I  want  to  drive 
it  home.  Use  a  little  more  generosity  in  your  brickmaking  by  oc¬ 
casionally  giving  the  builder  750  brick  instead  of  a  thousand. 
(Laughter.)  Just  once  in  a  while,  not  always.  I  don’t  know  how 
you  do  it  West  and  South.  Naturally,  right  here  in  this  city  is 
the  only  place  I  have  ever  used  brick.  I  get  a  pretty  good  brick 
here,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  I  can  say  in  favor  of  the 
brick  up  to  the  present  time.  1  suppose  after  you  go  to  Brother 
Fiske's  yard  to-morrow  we  will  find  some  reform,  but  one  thing 
we  can  say  is  that  the  brick  are  hard,  though  not  quite  so  irregular 
as  the  brick  Purington  used  to  make  in  Chicago.  I  remember 
perfectly  well,  on  the  occasion  I  referred  to  a  little  while  ago,  that 
I  saw  a  lot  of  brick  ready  to  be  put  in  a  building,  and  I  inquired 
of  the  man  who  had  them  in  charge:  “Are  these  brick  all  going 
to  be  corner  brick?”  And  they  said  that  is  the  kind  of  brick 
Purington  makes.  There  is  one  advantage  in  that  kind  of  brick— 
you  can  stand  on  your  head  and  lay  them.  They  are  just  as 
straight  as  they  can  be,  no  matter  how  you  lay  them.  (Laughter.) 

1  see  he  has  gone  out  of  the  building-brick  business,  and  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  there  is  a  chance  to  reform  there,  and  there  is  a 
chance  for  reform  here,  although  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
given  you  to  understand  that  there  was  little  margin  for  reform 
in  Massachusetts.  (Laughter.)  And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  agree 
with  him.  We  have  been  at  it  here  for  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
and  we  ought  to  be  a  little  ahead  of  the  rest  of  you  in  regard  to 
popularity,  and  culture,  and  money.  I  don’t  want  to  speak  of 
money,  for  I  have  had  so  little  of  it  1  don't  know  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  I  thought,  while  he  was  describing  so  faithfully  and  so 
eloquently  the  products  in  New  England  and  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  thorough  way  in  which  we  have  builded  here,  that  he 
omitted  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the  most  important  products  we 
have  here  are  our  men.  We  have  a  lot  of  money,  we  have  a  lot 
of  manufactories,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  prosperity,  and  we  have 
some  of  the  hustle  which  belongs  to  all  Americans,  but  one  of  the 
things  w'hich  is  the  pride  of  Massachusetts  is  the  men  and  women 
we  turn  out  in  New  England.  And,  although  the  time  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  have  pretty  good 
samples  of  men  here  now,  and  we  are  sending  them  out  as  fast  as 
we  can  make  them  to  help  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  one 
thing  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  in  the  way  your  toastmaster 
has  seen  fit  to  introduce  me.  We  have  here  in  Massachusetts,  and 
I  may  say  here  in  Boston,  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Association,  the  greatest  builder  that  the  country  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced — Orlando  Norcross,  of  Norcross  Brothers — and  we  feel  proud 
of  him.  I  do  not  know  how  long  this  country  will  last  and  pro¬ 
gress,  but  I  doubt  if  there  will  ever  be  another  such  a  man  in  the 
building-brick  business,  and  1  am  certainly  proud  to  know  such  a 
man. 

The  toastmaster  has  used  a  quotation  from  an  unknown  poet, 
whose  lines  I  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  history  of  that  bit  of  poetry  is  this:  One  day  a  gentle¬ 
man  came  to  me  in  a  modest  fashion  and  said:  “A  friend  of  mine, 
an  artist,  has  become  impressed  with  the  significance  of  the 
master  builders  and  has  written  what  I  think  a  beautiful  bit  of 
blank  verse,  and  he  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  placing  it 
upon  the  walls  of  your  Association,  with  his  name  unknown.”  Of 
course,  the  privilege  was  granted  him,  and  it  has  there  remained 
and  attracted  Mr.  Fiske’s  attention.  If  the  reading  of  it  has 
attracted  your  attention  I  would  like  to  have  you  recall  and  carry 
away  with  you  just  three  of  the  words  which  are  in  it,  three  words 
which  are  pregnant  with  force— “Masters  who  serve.”  In  those 
three  words  is  that  which  means  much  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  country.  A  master  who  does  not  serve  is  no  master 
at  all.  In  fact,  he  is  only  a  master  in  that  he  may  serve.  Wherever 
you  may  go,  what  field  you  may  locate  in,  however  fortunate  an 
individual  may  be  placed  in  position  and  power,  that  position  and 
power  has  only  been  significant  because  it  has  only  given  that  man 
or  woman  an  opportunity  to  serve.  When  we  cease  to  fill  as  mas¬ 
ters  our  relations  to  those  who  work  under  us,  then  we  go  to  swell 
the  tide  of  ill  feeling  that  separates  master  and  man,  but  when 
we  so  stand  before  them  and  before  the  world  that  we  feel  that . 
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our  position  as  master  is  given  to  us  that  we  may  also  serve  both 
them  and  our  country  and  the  community  in  which  we  live,  then 
we  become  true  masters,  and  only  then.  In  whatever  field  we  may 
go  we  find  that  same  sentiment  the  rock  upon  which  the  best 
things  are  founded.  The  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat  has  been  accused  sometimes  of  being  willing  to  take 
an  office.  Thanks  be  to  God  we  have  some  men  like  Curtis  Guild, 
who  are  willing  to  spend  themselves  in  office  (applause),  for  no 
man  can  take  positions  like  those  to  which,  I  hope,  he  aspires,  and 
to  those  which  I  know  he  has  already  attained,  who  are  not  called 
upon  to  serve.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  serving  that  they  come  into 
the  position,  and  the  power  they  use  is  in  the  interest  of  all,  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  individuals.  “Masters  who  serve!”  Are  we 
not  all  masters  who  serve?  Each  woman  in  her  household  affairs, 
each  man  in  his  office,  each  farmer  in  the  field,  each  is  a  master 
who  is  serving,  and  it  is  upon  this  serving  that  all  our  prosperity 
depends.  Those  who  labor  for  themselves,  simply  with  the  one  idea 
to  contribute  to  their  own  financial  prosperity,  are  a  drug  upon 
any  community.  This  feature,  which  so  many  of  us  decry  in  the 
present  day  of  combination  and  capital,  which  seeks  simply  to 
swell  their  own  coffers,  is  the  most  tremendous  menace  to  our 
country,  full  of  promise  and  opportunity  for  the  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  man.  If  you  as  individuals  carry  anything  home  with  you  from 
this  Convention  the  best  of  it  will  not  be  that  it  teaches  you  some 
new  method  to  make  yourself  more  money.  It  will  not  be  that 
you  have  found  out  a  way  to  circumvent  some  of  your  competitors, 
but  it  will  be  that  you  have  found  some  way  to  be  of  service  to  the 
community  in  which  you  .stand.  For  as  each  man  helps  to  swell 
his  influence  in  the  small  circle  in  which  he  lives,  though  he  helps 
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the  country,  so  it  will  help  to  make,  if  possible,  that  in  every 
community  men  are  found  to  stand  for  this  splendid  country  of 
ours.  This  is  primarily  and  almost  wholly  the  reason  we  feel  proud 
that  we  are  American  citizens  and  that  we  are  able  to  produce  that 
quality  which  stands  by  our  country  and  our  flag  whenever  occa¬ 
sion  calls  for  it.  (Applause.)  The  most  of  those  as  old  as  I  am 
can  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  struggle  was  to  maintain  our 
country.  Then  the  men  were  anxious  to  fight  for  their  flag.  They 
did  not  have  to  be  coaxed.  Now  we  find  a  united  brotherhood.  I 
feel,  brethren,  that  as  I  look  upon  my  fellow  citizens  from  these 
various  States,  thinking  of  how  we  stood  together  in  the  civil  war, 
and  of  the  terrible,  terrible  times  then,  and  of  the  uplift  that  comes 
now,  and,  thinking,  of  these  days,  I  say  again,  with  the  poet: 

“O  Mother  Land,  though  stained  with  blood 
And  rent  by  civil  strife  and  feud, 

How  beautiful  thou  art— how  fair! 

And  as  the  blood-wet  strands  of  hair, 

Braided  thy  glorious  brows  around, 

Do  typify  a  strength  new  found. 

So  ’round  thy  form  a  sturdy  band, 

Thy  reunited  sons  now  stand, 

And  raise  their  loving  voices  strong 
In  one  note  all  the  shores  along! 

“O,  Mother  Land,  our  prayer  to  God 
Is  that  the  stain  of  fire  and  blood 
Shall  never  more  its  purple  trace 
Leave  on  thy  fair  and  loving  face. 

“But,  if  War’s  fateful  blast  must  sound, 

We  pray  that  we  prepared  be  found. 

Ready  in  one  united  band 
To  fight  for  our  beloved  land.” 
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Toastmaster  Fiske:  Our  next  toast  is  'Our  Association.” 
Who  is  there  better  fitted  to  reply  to  this  sentiment  than  the 
second  President  of  the  Association,  elected  some  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  who  has  given  sixteen  years  of  faithful,  ener¬ 
getic  service  in  the  interests  of  this  Association?  Our  well- 
known  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  of  Chicago,  will  now  address  you. 

“Our  Association.” 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
— When  I  received  a  letter  from  our  toastmaster  asking  me  to  re¬ 
spond  to  this  toast  he  did  not  know  that  I  knew  that  I  was  the 
second  choice,  that  the  original  responder  to  this  toast  had  failed 
him.  He  told  me  in  that  letter  that  there  were  three  Massachu¬ 
setts  men,  legal  men,  who  were  not  members  of  our  Association, 
to  whom  the  greatest  latitude  would  have  to  be  given,  so  far  as 
time  went,  and  that  they  would  probably  occupy  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  would  be  restricted.  And  he  named  the  three  Massachusetts 
men— Guild  and  Sayward,  and  Waldron.  I  said  to  myself  that  the 
idea  of  saying  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  in  ten  minutes  would  be  perfectly  absurd, 
and  1  began  to  think  it  over  and  condense  it,  and  I  have  done  the 
thing  in  about  six  minutes;  so  someone  else  can  have  the  additional 
four  minutes. 

It  was  foreordained,  wisely  and  well,  I  think,  by  the 
committee  of  arrangements  for  this  occasion  that  no  less 
a  man  than  that  well-known  writer,  orator  and  accomplished  gen¬ 
tleman,  Wm.  D.  Gates,  should  be  the  respondent  to  this  toast, 
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“Our  Association.”  No  one  who  has  listened  to  his  felicitous  speech 
or  laughed  at  his  genial  wit  can  fail  to  regret  the  mischance  that 
has  sent  him  in  pursuit  of  rest  and  pleasure  among  the  oysters 
and  alligators  of  Mobile  bay,  while  I  stand  here  in  his  place  trying 
to  think  of  some  of  the  bright  things  he  would  have  said.  You 
see  I  have  the  health  and  I  am  here,  while  Gates  has  the  ideas  and 
he  is  in  Alabama.  We  have,  however,  one  thing  in  common — a  loyal 
love  for  this  organization — and  as  I  was  present  with  him  when  it 
was  born,  perhaps,  in  plain,  unvarnished  prose,  I  can  tell  you 
something  of  its  history. 

The  little  group  of  clayworkers  who  met  at  Cincinnati  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1886  were  drawn  together  by  a  common  feeling 
that  there  were  possibilities  of  development  in  their  craft,  which 
might  be  brought  nearer  success  by  a  comparison  of  ideas  and 
exchange  of  views.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
a  definite  plan,  and  the  discussion  of  that  first  meeting  showed  such 
divergence  of  ideas  as  to  our  purpose  that  we  almost  wonder  a 
second  meeting  ever  occurred.  The  predominant  thought  in  the 
minds  of  all  was  that  we  were  engaged  in  an  honorable  calling 
which  deserved  a  more  dignified  place  than  it  had  hitherto  occupied, 
and  that  it  should  be  our  aim  to  use  all  honest  efforts  to  so  raise 
the  standard  of  excellence  that  the  clayworkers’  art  should  take 
the  place  among  manufacturers  that  its  importance  merited.  Each 
man  who  attended  that  initial  meeting  had  been  for  years  trying 
single-handed  to  accomplish  this,  and  each  had  realized  the  futility 
of  his  efforts.  In  some  ways  the  clayworkers  of  America  were  far 
behind  their  predecessors  of  many  centuries  ago.  Europe  had  made 
greater  progress  than  we  in  the  United  States,  and  this  was  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  Germany.  Many  of  the  charter  members  of  our  Asso¬ 


ciation  had.  in  a  crude  way  been  trying  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
workers  across  the  Atlantic,  and  while  meeting  with  many  dis¬ 
couragements  were  still  inspired  with  faith  in  ultimate  success. 
There  had  been  several  attempts  to  establish  trade  journals  devoted 
to  our  interests,  but  one  after  another  these  efforts  resulted  in  fail¬ 
ure.  A  short  time  prior  to  the  first  meeting  of  our  Association  a 
clayworkeis’  journal  was  started  in  Indianapolis  by  J.  J.  W. 
Billingsley,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  as  a  son-in- 
law  an  exceedingly  bright  young  man,  and  was  still  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  him  as  an  associate  in  the  publication  of  The 
Clay-Worker— a  rare  example  of  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
Very  early  in  his  journalistic  career  he  grasped  the  idea  that  a 
leader  was  the  one  necessary  factor  to  focus  our  diverging  aims, 
but  he  was  far  too  modest  to  know  that  he  was  that  leader.  We 
made  that  fortunate  discovery  without  delay  and  are  proud  to  point 
to-day  to  Theodore  A.  Randall  as  the  one-man  power  to  whom  our 
Association  owes  its  existence  and  remarkable  prosperity.  Mr. 
Randall,  as  you  well  know,  is  not  a  mere  theorist,  but  a  man  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Spirited  editorials  came  from  his  pen.  Hundreds  of  personal 
letters  were  sent  to  brickyard  operators,  awakening  interest  in 
the  most  unexpected  quarters.  It  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  national  meeting.  Randall’s  favorite  quotation 
in  those  days  was  from  Webster’s  speech  at  Pittsburg,  nearly 
seventy  years  ago:  “There  are  many  objects  of  great  value  to 
man  which  cannot  be  attained  by  unconnected  individuals,  but 
must  be  attained,  if  attained  at  all,  by  association.”  This  senti¬ 
ment  was  the  key-note  of  our  first  meeting.  We  believe  the  object 
in  view  would  be  of  value  to  the  world  and  that  we  could  better 
attain  it  jointly  than  separately.  One  of  the  rocks  on  which  we 
came  near  splitting  was  the  question  of  representation  in  our  an¬ 
nual  Convention.  A  more  than  respectable  minority  favored  small¬ 
er  or  local  organizations,  which  should  send  delegates  to  our  Con¬ 
ventions.  The  majority  argued  that  we  would  live  longer  as  an 
Association,  and  accomplish  greater  results,  if  we  could  remain 
as  a  membership  body.  As  we  look  back  over  the  countless  asso¬ 
ciations  organized  under  the  delegate  system,  which  flourished  for 
a  year  or  two  and  then  dropped  out  of  existence,  we  may  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  our  Conventions  have  been  wholly  composed  of  the  clay- 
■workers  who  felt  an  interest  in  them,  and  who  have  felt  repaid 
for  the  time  and  money  they  have  given  in  their  behalf.  We  attend 
these  gatherings  because  we  believe  it  pays,  from  a  financial  point 
of  view;  because  we  believe  it  pays  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
and  because  it  brings  us  once  a  year  into  communion  with  those 
whose  aims  and  objects  in  life  are  akin  to  our  own.  The  individual 
members  of  the  Association  have  grown  year  by  year  in  mutual 
respect  and  regard.  Precious  friendships  have  here  had  their  be¬ 
ginnings,  and  ties  reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  business  interest- 
extending  into  the  family  circle  and  including  our  wives  and 
children— have  been  formed  at  these  annual  meetings.  Some  of 
us  patriarchs  can  hardly  hope  to  answer  many  more  times  to  the 
yearly  roll-call,  but  we  trust  that  our  Association  is  still  in  the 
youth  of  its  history,  and  that  willing  and  abler  hands  will  carry 
on  its  work  through  the  long  future  to  full  fruition.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Fiske:  “Our  Absent  Members,”  by  one  who  is 
never  absent  himself.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Bloomfield,  of  New  Jersey. 

“Our  Absent  Members.” 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— After  listening  to  the 
two  finished  oratorical  discussions  with  which  we  have  just  been 
entertained  I  arise  to  my  feet  with  fear  and  trembling.  In  the 
whole  catalogue  of  toasts  I  doubt  if  another  could  be  found  to 
which  wit  or  humor  would  be  so  out  of  place,  and  yet  in  an  asso¬ 
ciation  like  ours,  where  warm  friendships  are  formed,  we  would 
be  remiss  should  we  fail  to  remember  those  who  are  not  present 
to-night. 

Wit  and  humor  are  the  order  at  a  banquet,  but  the  very  thought 
of  our  absent  members  calls  up  memories  sad,  but  sweet,  which 
overwhelm  me. 

You  all  know  that  you  have  never  seen  two  faces  exactly  alike. 
Naturalists  tell  us  no  two  leaves  in  a  forest  are  identical,  and  in 
my  own  journey  through  life  I  have  never  met  two  whose  beliefs 
as  to  the  future  state  were  identical,  although  in  many  cases  there 
were  points  of  resemblance. 

Among  those  absent  wras  one  who  believed  that  after  this  life 
was  over  that  profession  which  we  had  adopted  in  this  world  from 
choice  we  would  still  carry  on  in  the  life  to  come,  and  in  propor- 
lion  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  we  had  followed  it  here  so 
would,  our  success  be  measured  there.  Another,  while  not  believ¬ 
ing  in  She  doctrine  of  spiritualism  as  it  is  understood  at  the  present 
time,  did  believe  that  after  the  soul  left  the  body  it  lingered  in 
space  about  those  whom  in  this  life  it  loved,  and  was  not  only  able 
to  influence  at  critical  moments  their  actions,  but  could  enter  into 
their  joys  and  sorrows.  If  these  beliefs  be  true,  knowing,  as  we 
do,  how  many  of  our  absent  members  sought  while  in  this  life  to 
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benefit  their  craft  and  also  how  the  human  heart  yearns  not  to 
be  forgotten,  to-night,  in  this  hall,  the  atmosphere  surrounding  us 
is  filled  with  the  spirits  of  those  we  loved  and  who  loved  us,  and 
we  know  they  are  happy  that  on  this  festive  occasion  they  are  not 
forgotten.  To-night  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  among  the  absent  mem¬ 
bers  are  many  who  have  never  missed  a  Convention  before  since 
they  joined  this  Association.  Some  kept  away  by  sickness,  others 
by  important  business  engagements  which  could  not  be  postponed; 
to  such  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  but  there  is  another 
class,  who,  like  those  in  the  parable  of  sower  of  wheat,  fall  on 
their  soil,  flourish  for  a  time  and  then  die— these  attend,  perhaps, 
one  Convention,  sometimes  only  nominally,  a  few  minutes  in  a 
session  or  two,  taking  up  the  rest  of  the  time  sight-seeing,  and  go 
home  flattering  themselves  they  can  get  all  there  is  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  from  The  Clay-Worker  and  other  clay  publications.  To 
these  I  wish  to  say  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Conventions  they 
miss,  is  the  constant  private  intercourse  going  on  between  the 
members  at  all  times.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Fiske;  “Our  Silent  Partners.”  Just  what  that 
means  I  do  not  know  myself.  Mr.  H.  C.  Mueller,  of  Zanesville, 
O.,  was  to  have  told  us  about  it.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  he 
could  not  be  present,  but  he  has  sent  a  little  explanation  which 
Mr.  T.  A.  Randall  will  read  for  us. 

Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen — It  is  with  much  regret  indeed  that  I  have  to  offer  my¬ 
self  as  a  substitute  for  a  really  great  man.  If  Mr.  Mueller  him¬ 
self  could  be  here  to-night  and  look  into  the  bright  eyes  and 
smiling  faces  of  “Our  Silent  Partners”  here  assembled,  it 
would  give  him  greater  inspiration. 

“Our  Silent  Partners.” 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— Our  Secretary  is  a  sly  dog!  I  don’t 
know  how  he  has  contracted  some  of  his  peculiar  habits.  I  was 
told  he  was  a  good-hearted  and  innocent  fellow  before  he  became 
a  journalist.  Yet,  ever  since  I  have  known  him,  I  have  noticed  that 
he  likes  nothing  better  than  to  put  a  man  in  an  embarrassing  sit¬ 
uation.  He  has  tried  his  tricks  on  me  this  time,  but  “I’ll  just  fool 
him.” 

Some  time  ago  he  asked  me,  en  passant,  to  prepare  “a  little 
talk”  for  this  occasion— to  fill  up  the  time,  you  know— and  now 
I  have  before  me  his  letter  in  which  he  coolly  assigns  to  me  the 
most  important  subject  that  any  man  may  discuss. 

He  requests  me  to  prepare  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  ladies!  I 
can  see  his  point!  I  can  imagine  how  he  chuckles  in  anticipation 
of  my  letter  by  return  mail  “begging  off.”  But,  as  I  said  before, 
“I’ll  fool  him  this  time!” 

He  does  not  know  that  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  “topic” 
has  been  my  hobby  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  He  does  not  imagine 
that  he  has  tackled  a  most  industrious  student  of  this  fascinating 
subject,  and  if  you  should  find  that  this  bombastic  statement  is  not 
in  accordance  with  my  abilities,  I  beg  you  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  my  enthusiasm  has  interfered  with  my  logic. 

You  must  also  make  another  allowance  in  my  favor.  I  have, 
alas!  not  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  in  person;  I  cannot  feast 
my  eyes  upon  the  bright  faces  which  adorn  this  festive  board;  I 
cannot  see  the  challenge  in  the  sparkling  eyes  of  my  listeners; 
I  cannot  intoxicate  my  heart  and  hypnotize  my  brain  by  feeling 
the  immediate  presence  of  our  ladies!  I  have  to  put  this  poor 
effort  on  paper  without  this  powerful  stimulant  to  inspire  me. 

The  superior  qualities  of  women  are  already  shown  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  Mother  Eve  was  composed.  Adam  was  merely 
made  of  clay  by  the  initial  Divine  Potter.  Eve  was  evidently  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  higher  degree  than  poor  old  Adam.  The  coarse, 
common  clay  (silklawn  sifts  and  slip  presses  were  not  invented  as 
yet)  was  good  enough  for  the  old  man.  The  creation  of  Eve,  how¬ 
ever,  called  for  more  refined  material,  and  lo!  the  Lord  took  a 
piece  from  near  the  heart  of  the  slumbering  Adam  and  used  it  for 
the  production  of  our  first  lady! 

It  has  often  been  charged  against  our  Mother  Eve  that  she  was 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  Paradise,  but  what  of  it?  Has  she  not 
left  a  legacy,  a  firm  trust  to  all  her  successors  to  make  up  for  this 
loss?  To  establish  instead  of  this  big,  cumbersome,  common,  free- 
for-all  paradise,  a  little  one  of  her  own,  where  only  her  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  may  enter. 

on  the  other  hand,  I  think  Eve  was  a  very  wise  woman  to  bring 
about  this  trouble  with  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword.  I  sup¬ 
pose  she  detected  certain  characteristics  in  Mr.  Adam  which  made 
her  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  one  of  those  fellows  who 
could  not  stand  prosperity,  who  would  soon  tire  of  this  eternal  life 
of  ease  and  chocolate  drops,  who  was  fishing  for  some  trouble. 


And  who  will  dispute  the  wisdom,  the  sagacity  of  the  old  girl? 
I  don’t  think  any  one  of  my  friends  assembled  here  will  question 
the  correctness  of  Mother  Eve’s  reasoning.  I  would  ask  any  fellow 
clay  worker,  are  you  not  also  true  sons  of  this  old  Adam?  Would 
you  have  gone  into  the  clay  business  if  you  had  loved  ease  and 
comfort? 

I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Adam  himself  would 
have  represented  the  last  piece  of  pottery,  if  his  descendants  would 
have  been  kept  within  paradisiacal  conditions.  And  so  we  may  be 
convinced  that  the  world  owes  its  energy,  its  push  and  progress  to 
this  wise  ruse  of  our  first  lady,  who  managed  to  set  the  precedent 
that  man  must  hustle  by  arousing  the  old  man  to  activity— to  a 
serious  conception  of  his  responsibilities. 

We  may  say  that  this  far-seeing  action  of  Eve’s,  this  desire  to 
make  her  spouse  “get  a  move  on  him,”  has  also  become  one  of  the 
foremost  characteristics  of  her  successors.  And  we  appreciate  this 
fact.  Do  we  not  praise,  admire  and  love  the  woman  who  can  in¬ 
spire  us  to  deeds  of  valor,  to  energy  and  tenacity  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  vocation?  Do  not  a  great  many  honest  and  earnest  men  openly 
declare  that  they  owe  most  of  their  success  in  life  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  stout-hearted  confidence,  the  moral  courage  of  their  wives? 

If  I  were  a  poet— if  I  could  become  eloquent— I  would  not  only 
juggle  words  in  praise  of  the  beautiful,  glistening  eyes,  the  grace¬ 
ful  forms,  the  social  talents  of  our  ladies,  but  I  would  tune  my 
lute  and  sing  with  a  loud  voice  of  the  warm-hearted  helpmate,  the 
friend,  the  comrade,  the  ever-ready  guardian  of  home  and  honor 
of  man;  I  would  laud  the  mother,  the  sister,  the  sweetheart,  the 
wife,  who  has  ever  loved,  protected,  cautioned  and  assisted  us,  not 
only  in  times  of  ease  and  contentment,  but  more  so  in  dark  periods 
of  sorrow,  uncertainty  and  anxiety. 

Deeper  than  the  sea,  more  beautiful  than  the  starry  sky,  is  the 
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heart  of  woman.  (Especially  if  it  beats  for  the  right  fellow.)  Hap¬ 
py  the  man  who  can  boast  of  such  a  treasure! 

Some  one  has  said,  “A  woman’s  heart  is  an  enigma,  a  conun¬ 
drum.”  The  poor  fool!  He  is  like  the  man  who  finds  himself  be¬ 
fore  a  safe  filled  with  treasures,  but,  alas!  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  combination.  I  feel  sorry  for  these  poor  misanthropical  phil¬ 
osophers  who  belittle  what  they  can’t  get. 

Others  say,  “A  woman’s  heart  Is  mysterious.”  True  enough, 
but  this  only  proves  its  value.  What  we  prize  most  in  a  work  of 
art,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  a  work  of  Nature,  is  the  great  mystery 
it  contains.  A  matter  of  fact  proposition  will  not  appeal  to  our 
higher  nature.  We  like  to  contemplate  a  work  in  which  we  detect 
new  beauties  every  time  we  look  at  it.  This  mysterious  hidden 
charm  is  the  true  criterion  of  merit. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  heart  of  woman.  It  will  unfold  itself  to 
the  man  with  its  combination— not  suddenly,  not  disclosing  all  its 
splendor  at  once,  but  while  it  may  keep  us  guessing  for  sometime, 
yea,  for  a  long  time,  it  will  ever  be  for  us  the  spring  of  life,  of 
happiness. 

Gentlemen,  to  the  Ladies! 

Toastmaster  Fiske:  If  there  is  any  one  question  which  puz¬ 
zles  the  brickmaker  of  to-day,  it  is  the  question  of  making 
brick  without  straw.  So  burdensome  is  this  and  so  perplexing 
that  it  may  be  said,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  that  it  is  “enough 
to  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,”  but  not  a  Boston  lawyer, 
and  I  will  give  you  as  the  next  sentiment,  “Brick  without 
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Straw,”  by  a  limb  of  the  law,  and  will  introduce  Lafayette  G. 
Blair,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Bar. 

“Brick  Without  Straw.” 

Lafayette  G.  Blair:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Fellow-Bricks  ^and 
Brick-a-Brac — I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life. 

A  Voice:  Vou  look  it 

Mr.  Blair:  There  is  nothing  harder  that  I  know  of  in  this  world 
than  for  a  speaker  to  follow  our  distinguished  and  versatile  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor — and  I  will  throw  in  Billy  Sayward,  too,  here — it  is 
to  have  him  follow  the  speaker.  You  are  eclipsed  in  either  case; 
in  the  latter  case  the  eclipse  is  a  total  one.  I  have  been  away  for 
some  time  and  have  been  so  busy  trying  cases— you  have  heard 
that  I  was  a  lawyer — for  some  days  past,  that  I  have  really  not 
had  time  to  get  up  anything  or  to  notify  your  ex-President,  and  I 
am  glad  he  can  write  “ex”  to  his  name.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  and 
told  me  that  my  time  would  necessarily  be  brief,  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  make  the  principal  speech.  As 
I  sat  here  to-night,  trying  to  think  of  something  to  say— not  any¬ 
thing  new,  for  none  of  us  can  say  anything  new,  but  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  old  in  a  different  way  from  what  some  other  fellow  has 
said  it— I  was  as  bewildered  as  the  Irishman  was  who  came  to 
Boston,  and  whose  story  I  will  tell  you.  My  bewilderment  came 
from  all  these  titles  which  were  piled  up,  and  are  piling  up,  upon 
our  excellent— no,  he  is  not  excellent  yet,  but  will  be.  (Applause.) 
Upon  our  honorable  Lieutenant-Governor.  When  I  first  heard  of 
him  a  friend  of  mine  said  to  me,  “Have  you  met  Curtis  Guild?” 
“Curtis  Guild?”  I  said.  “I  haven’t.”  “Well,  you  ought  to  meet 
him;  he  is  a  jolly,  good  fellow.”  The  next  thing  I  knew  it  was  the 
Hon.  Curtis  Guild.  Going  up.  The  next  thing  it  was  Col.  Guild— 
the  same  Curtis.  The  next  it  was  General  Guild;  then  Lieutenant- 
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Governor;  next  it  will  be  Governor — and  the  Lord  knows  what. 
(Applause.)  And  it  reminded  me  of  the  story  of  this  Irish  friend 
of  the  Governor’s.  He  came  to  Boston  as  undistinguished  as  the 
Governor  himself,  and  the  Irishman  tells  the  story  about  himself  in 
this  way:  His  name  was  Hooley.  “Begorra  and  when  I  first  came 
to  this  country,  and  I  went  to  worruk,  down  in  the  north  end,  in 
a  saloon,  sweeping  out  and  picking  up  cigars.  The  next  thing  I 
worked  on  and  I  was  assistant  barkeeper,  and  they  called  me 
Hooley,  and  bye-and-bye  the  barkeeper  got  out  and  I  was  head 
barkeeper,  and  they  called  me  Mr.  Hooley,  and  then  they  elected  me 
to  the  Boston  Common  Council  (laughter),  and  after  that  to  the 
Board,  and  then  I  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hooley,  and,  begorra,  I  didn’t 
know  where  I  was  going  at  all,  at  all.  And  one  day  I  went  down 
to  church,  and  I  wint  down  the  aisle,  and  when  the  choir  saw  me 
they  began  to  sing,  ‘Hooley,  Hooley,  Hooley,  Lord  God  Almighty.’  ” 
(Loud  laughter  and  applause.)  And  I  was  thinking  as  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  was  talking.  I  never  knew  how  I  drifted  to  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  wasn’t  born  here.  Perhaps  you  would  know 
that  by  looking  at  me.  Curtis  Guild  is  the  kind  of  stuff  they  raise 
here— this  is  perfection  in  everything— but  I  got  here  by  process  of 
natural  gravitation  and  I'm  here,  and  they  can’t  get  rid  of  me. 
As  the  fellow  said  in  Colorado  when  they  offered  him  the  chance 
of  being  hung  or  going  to  Massachusetts.  Some  one  asked  him, 
“What  did  you  do.”  He  said,  “Well,  I  came  to  Massachusetts;  but 
I  wish  I  hadn’t.”  I  always  thought  New  England  was  a  pretty 
good  thing,  but  when  Billy  Sayward  says  we  are  standing  here 
where  our  forefathers  stood — well,  if  our  forefathers  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  stand  in  this  place  where  we  are  they  would  have  been 


in  about  fifteen  feet  of  water.  (Laughter.)  For  the  place  where 
we  stand  to-night  may  be  holy  ground,  but  it  was  not  made  holy 
by  them;  if  it  was  holy  then,  it  was  holy  water.  (Laughter.)  But 
now,  as  the  toastmaster  has  said,  brevity  was  the  soul  of  wit,  and  I 
was  scared  to  death  when  I  got  up,  and  am  yet,  and  I’ve  got  to  be 
brief,  and  he  told  me  to  talk  about  “Brick  Without  Straw” — I  don’t 
know  anything  about  brick,  nor  about  straw — although  by  looking 
in  my  hair  you  may  find  some  hay-seed.  I  was  born  on  a  farm— 
that  was  not  my  fault.  (More  laughter.)  He  made  some  remark 
about  putting  me  way  down  here  on  the  bottom  of  the  list.  “Well, 
friend  Blair,  you  know  in  selling  brick  we  have  to  sell  them  up 
and  down,  and  sometimes  throw  in  the  culls.”  I  don’t  know  what 
he  meant  by  that.  Of  course,  he  didn’t  mean  me.  (Laughter.)  It 
must  be  some  of  these  fellows  who  come  after,  or  perhaps  he 
meant  Billy  Sayward.  Now,  that  speech  of  Billy  Sayward’s,  I 
like  that,  and  every  time  I  hear  it  I  like  it  better,  and  I  have  only 
listened  to  that  advance  part  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  six 
times,  and  I’m  getting  so  I  like  that,  but  not  quite  so  well  as 
Billy’s.  The  Governor  had  his  committed  to  memory,  but  Billy 
didn’t.  Billy’s  memory  has  failed  him  a  little  bit  in  a  number  of 
things,  but  I  guess  I  won’t  dwell  on  that,  for  my  time  is  short.  But, 
to  return  to  my  speech,  as  Artemus  Ward  said  when  he  spoke  on 
Babes  in  the  Woods,  “Bricks  Without  Straw.”  If  I  were  going  to 
speak  on  that  subject  and  take  you  back  to  the  days  when  the 
children  of  Israel  attempted  that  undertaking,  I  would  undoubtedly 
weary  you.  But  as  we  have  a  few  Egyptians  here  among  the  mas¬ 
ter  builders,  and  there  may  be  some  Israelites  in  the  building  busi¬ 
ness-,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  correct  in  what  Billy  Say¬ 
ward  said.  He  said  he  never  knew  a  briekman  to  take  back  any- 
brick.  I  never  did  but  once,  and  that  was  a  client  of  mine.  He  not 
only  took  all  the  brick,  but  everything  else  the  fellow  had,  and  he 
got  into  one  of  the  biggest  lawsuits  you  ever  heard  of.  The  man 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  a  man  taking  back  brick,  and  he  didn’t 
want  him  to  establish  a  precedent.  I  just  wanted  to  call  that  to 
Billy’s  attention,  so  that  the  next  time  he  makes  that  speech  he 
will  take  that  out.  But  speaking  about  “Brick  Without  Straw” 
(laughter),  I  think  I  never  in  all  my  experience  saw  so  much  youth 
and  beauty  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  as  there  is  to-night,  and 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  about  the  ladies  has  my  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  have  been  afflicted  the  same  way  myself,  and  am  yet  on 
occasions,  and  as  I  sat  here  looking  about  I  almost  wished  I  had 
not  lost  my  heart  some  years  ago,  for  I  felt  that  I  should  lose  it 
a  number  of  times,  and  where  I  should  lose  it  most  I  hardly  knew. 
But  my  heart  is  so  large  I  can  love  you  all,  and  take  you  all  in. 
As  the  boy  said  when  asked  the  question,  “What  does  mankind 
embrace?”  He  said,  “The  women” — and  that  brings  me  back, 
naturally,  to  my  subject,  “Brick  Without  Straw.”  (Laughter.)  I 
trust  you  see  the  connection  there,  because  really  my  time  is  so 
limited  that  I  haven’t  time  to  go  into  that. 

Now,  as  Billy  Sayward  said  and  the  Governor  said,  seriously, 
the  only  difference  being  that  when  they  said  seriously  they  told 
the  funny  part  of  their  speech  As  I  sat  here  thinking  what  brick 
without  straw  meant,  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  using  the  term  brick 
for  the  great  brotherhood  of  man,  as  the  brick  without  character, 
that  when  the  founders  of  this  republic  found  it  and  built  it  on  a 
foundation  so  deep,  that  I  pray  God  it  may  never  be  disturbed,  so 
the  foundation  laid  of  brick  of  human  character,  and  you  all  know 
to-day,  however  optimistic  you  may  be,  whatever  your  political  or 
religious  faith  may  be,  that  there  is  in  our  country  and  over  the 
world  a  spirit  of  unrest,  a  something  gone  wrong,  a  something 
which  is  not  only  disturbing  the  circles  of  labor  or  our  so-called 
working  men,  but  also  those  of  other  walks  of  life,  and  what  is  it? 
I  ajiprehend  that  it  is  a  failure,  by  our  teachers,  by  our  institutions 
of  learning,  by  our  churches,  if  you  please,  to  inculcate  among  the 
people  that  most  fundamental  thing  in  the  structure  of  any  kind, 
and  that  is  what  we  call  character.  I  care  not,  although,  as  some 
of  you  know  a  graduate  of  the  institution  myself — I  do  not  care 
how  much  Greek  or  Latin  or  mathematics  you  may  put  in  a  child’s 
head,  unless  you,  at  the  same  time,  implant  in  him  character,  you 
are  making  bricks  without  straw.  And  you  are  fitting  him  not  to 
go  into  a  building  such  as  the  fathers  of  this  Republic  contem¬ 
plated  when  they  laid  the  foundation  in  that  grand  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  you  are  unfitting  him  to  pursue  any  honorable 
walk  in  life.  No  institution  which  does  not  consider  first  and  fore¬ 
most  character  building,  cannot  prosper.  It  is  as  brick  without 
straw. 

I  am  going  to  close  in  just  a  few  moments.  We  have  in  our 
country  a  great  saving  force  in  our  judiciary,  including  in  that 
both  the  bench  and  the  bar,  and  when  the  Supreme  test  comes,  as 
it  is  coming  and  as  it  always  has  come  to  every  nation  in  the 
world,  you  will  find  as  the  great  balance  wheel  and  conservator,  the 
bench  and  the  bar  of  this  country.  They  have  always  been  selt- 
conserving  lovers  of  order,  and  although  they  may  not.  like  some  of 
our  military  men,  have  the  ambition  to  make  a  world  power  of  our 
country,  that  power  which  it  has  always  been,  because  of  its 
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character  rather  than  because  of  its  arms,  they  still  believe  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  character  wide  and  deep  and  strong,  teach¬ 
ing  the  boy  at  home,  teaching  the  youth  at  school,  teaching  the 
student  in  the  university,  in  the  college,  in  the  schools  of  scientific 
knowledge,  in  the  law  schools  and  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  the 
one  factor  upon  which  we  must  rule  and  which  will  be  our  sheet 
anchor  in  time  of  danger,  and  that  is  the  anchor  of  character. 
They  will  teach  them,  in  a  word,  self-reverence,  self-knowl¬ 
edge,  self-control— these  three  alone  will  do.  Live  by  law,  acting  a 
law  we  live  by  without  fear,  and  because  right  is  right,  to  follow 
right  without  fear  of  consequence.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Fiske:  It  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  explain  the 
fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  clay  workers  appear  to  develop  a  sense 
of  humor — we  may  say  a  poetic  humor.  The  Clay-Worker 
and  other  of  our  trade  journals  often  teem  with  rare  speci¬ 
mens  of  rare  humor,  both  pictorial,  in  prose  and  in  verse.  I 
tv  ill  give  you  as  the  next  sentiment,  “The  Humor  and  Poesy  of 
the  Brickyard,”  and  ask  Mr.  Brian  J.  Dunn,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  to 
respond. 

“Humor  and  Poesy  of  the  Brickyard.” 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— The  subject  assigned 
me  is  one  that  I  approach  with  apprehension— “The  Humor  and 
Poesy  of  the  Brickyard!”  What  is  it  but  the  humor  and  poesy  of 
creation? 

The  humor  and  poesy  of  the  American  brickyard  is  the  humor 
and  poesy  of  every  race  and  nation  blended  and  mixed  and  molded 
into  an  indescribably  more  delicate  and  better  thing. 

If  to  address  one’s  self  to  the  humor  and  poesy  of  any  settled 
nation,  whose  traits  and  characters  were  clearly  defined,  is  difficult, 
how  vastly  harder  is  it  for  me  to  describe  the  humor  and  poesy  of 
the  American?  Were  I  to  attempt  it  my  effort  would  be  as  the 
sound  of  a  bull-frog  compared  with  the  sweet  strains  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  that  played  while  we  feasted.  And  speaking  of  frogs  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  story: 

“Mike,”  said  the  latest  arrival  on  a  Maine  brickyard  to  his 
friend,  “I  say,  Mike,  ef  the  boss  don’t  dhrive  them  dogs  away  that 
bark  all  night  I’ll  throw  up  me  job.” 

“Dogs?  Phwat  dogs  do  ye  mane?” 

“Phwy,  thim  dogs  that’s  barkin’  about  the  pond  all  night.” 

“G’wan,  ye  omadhann;  thim  are  no  dogs,  but  geese.” 

"Geese,  is  it?  Arrah,  Wisha,  whoiver  hared  geese  wid  such  big 
woices?  Geese  in  Ireland  are  quieter.” 

“I  know,  Pat,  but  these,  ye  know,  are  Amurican  geese.” 

“Amurican  geese,  they  must  be,  shure,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is 
that  there  sh’ud  be  a  curfew  law  for  Amurican  geese.” 

Later  Pat  went  to  get  a  look  at  these  American  geese.  His  gaze 
fell  upon  a  frog,  which  to  him  was  a  curious  creature.  He  watched 
the  small  amphibian  intently  and  was  paralyzed  to  find  that  from 
the  small  body  of  that  strange  thing  came  the  barking  of  the  night. 

“So  it’s  you,  is  it?”  said  Pat.  “Well,  praise  and  thanks  be  to 
God  that  you’re  not  the  soize  of  an  illyphant.”  (Laughter.) 

I  overheard  an  Irishman  as  I  was  coming  up  the  street. 

“Pat,”  he  said,  “it’s  no  use.  I’m  goin’  to  move  my  family  into 
New  Jersey.” 

“And  phwy  into  New  Jersey?” 

“Well,  ye  see,  it’s  this  ways:  Nowadays  iverybody  wants  to  hunt 
from  anshesthry  away  back,  and  if  they  can’t  hunt  themselves  they 
want  to  be  in  a  place  where  their  childher  can  hook  on  to  the  an¬ 
shesthry  notion  wid  aise.” 

“But  phwat  the  divil  is  there  in  New  Jersey  to  be  proud  of?” 

“Well,  Charlie  Bloomfield  is  there  fer  one.  Don’t  yez  know 
Charlie?  Well,  Charlie  Bloomfield  is  the  feller  that  looks  like  a 
minister  and  aint,  but  he’s  good  as  one  or  two  or  three  of  a  kind. 
He  sells  more  clay  than  any  man  and  keeps  himself  pure  and  spot¬ 
less  frim  the  airth.” 

“But  what  is  that?” 

“Oh,  only  this:  Charles  Bloomfield  says  New  Jersey  has  the 
best  clay  in  the  world.  It’s  red  clay,  and  I  know  it.  And  I’m  thur- 
rily  convinced  that  Adam  was  born  there.  Phwere  would  Goddle- 
mity  go  to  make  his  man— only  where  the  best  clay  is,  and  besides, 
I  read  in  The  Clay-Worker  where  Profissor  Binns  has  it  all  figgired 
out  and  he  says  Adam  was  not  only  med  of  red  clay,  but  that’s 
phwat  the  name  Adam  manes.  So  I’m  goin’  to  live  where  me 
childher  may  boast  of  the  glory  iv  their  anshestors  and  the  sons  iv 
their  glorious  birthplace.”  (Laughter.) 

Coming  down  the  passageway  a  while  ago  I  picked  up  these 
scraps  of  paper  and  found  where  some  budding  genius  had  tried 
his  hand  on  composing  a  rally  cry  for  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association.  I  will  read  it: 

We  are  coming,  Father  Purington, 

Three  hundred  members  strong, 

To  embrace  our  friends  and  brothers, 

And  to  pass  a  time  of  song. 

We  are  coming  to  the  round-up, 

For  a  year  has  rolled  along, 

And  you’ll  find  us  at  the  bean  pot 
In  the  morning. 


We  are  coming,  Father  Purington, 

For  the  years  they  fly  away — 

We  are  coming  and  we’re  singing— 

It  is  seventeen  to-day. 

Since  your  big  heart  swelled  to  greet  us, 

And  was  born  N  B.  M.  A. 

And  you’ll  know  us  at  the  bean  pot 
In  the  morning. 

We  are  coming,  Father  Purington, 

To  look  at  Dear  Old  Fiske — 

There’s  a  light  in  all  our  bosoms 
Like  the  morning’s  shining  disc. 

From  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens 
We  are  taking  every  risk. 

Just  to  meet  him  at  the  bean  pot 
In  the  morning 

We  are  coming,  Father  Purington, 

From  mountains  and  from  plain, 

Over  thousand  miles  of  prairie. 

From  the  lands  of  corn  and  grains; 

From  the  blooms  of  Louisiana, 

And  the  snow-bound  woods  of  Maine— 

So  trot  out  your  Boston  bean  pot 
In  the  morning. 

(Applause.) 

The  poor  fellow  who  lost  this  must  feel  badly.  It  is  a  grand  ef¬ 
fort,  but  unfinished. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  reverting  to  a  feature  that 
appeals  to  me  and  that  is  the  part  that  other  men  have  had  in  the 
building  of  this  nation.  Here  in  Boston,  at  every  corner  rises  a 
monument  of  men  who  never  lived  in  Boston  or  owed  any  part 
of  their  education  to  her.  Yet  they  were  men  who  lacked  no  straw 
in  their  composition.  I  speak  for  these:  My  relatives,  my  neigh¬ 
bors  and  my  friends. 

No  one  State  ever  produced  all  the  good  men;  no  one  nation  or 
race  ever  did,  but  the  man  of  character  is  a  product  of  every  race 
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and  clime,  and  such  are  the  majority  of  the  men  who  sit  with  me 
to-night. 

I  will  now  read  a  simple  little  poem,  that  we  learned  years  ago 
in  the  little  country  schools.  You  all  know  it,  but  you  will  pardon 
if  I  read  it  for  the  sake  of  old  associations,  and  pardon,  also,  the 
sing-song  manner  in  which  I  deliver  it,  for  that  was  the  way  ’twas 
taught  to  me,  and  I  can  not  break  the  habit: 

A  traveler  thro’  a  dusty  road 
Strewed  acorns  on  the  lea. 

And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up 
And  grew  into  a  tree. 

Love  sought  its  shade  at  eventide, 

To  breathe  its  constant  vows; 

The  tired  policeman  sought  its  shade 
To  rest  beneath  its  boughs. 

The  simple  act,  so  simply  done, 

How  mighty’ twas,  indeed; 

It  saved  a  thousand  good  arrests, 

Bewhile  the  cop  was  treed. 

A  bed  of  clay  had  hid  itself 
Amid  the  sand  and  fern; 

A  man  named  Parry  dug  it  out 
And  cried,  “Here’s  mud  to  burn.” 

He  mashed  it  up  and  molded  it, 

And  burnt  it  when  ’twas  dry. 

And  soon  a  city  rose,  with  buildings 
Forty  stories  high. 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way, 

Amid  the  grass  and  fern; 

A  man  named  Titcomb  scooped  a  well, 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 


He  walled  it  in  and  hung,  with  care, 

A  ladle  at  the  brink. 

He  thought  not.  of  the  deed  he  did, 

But  knew  that  someone  would  drink; 

He  passed  again,  and  now  the  well. 

By  breweries  supplied, 

Had  saved  ten  thousand  parching  lives. 

And  cured  a  thirst  beside. 

A  burner  in  a  red-hot  yard, 

Threw  heat  with  reckless  skill; 

He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did, 

But  vitrified  the  kiln. 

They  trun  him  down,  because  the  brick 
Could  never  build  a  wall. 

They  smoothed  a  rough  and  nasty  roadway, 

With  them  in  the  fall — 

The  man  came  back  and  got  his  job, 

And  tasted  all  life’s  sweets; 

He  earned  them,  for  he  gave  to  us 
Our  only  well  paved  streets.  (Loud  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Fiske:  Those  of  us  who  dwell  in  the  bleak  and 
blustery  North  often  turn  in  imagination — and  some  of  us  in  a 
more  substantial  way  than  imagination — to  the  Sunny  South, 
the  land  of  bloom,  and,  as  Brother  Purington  says,  of  the  oyster 
and  the  alligator.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  hospitable  and 
patriotic  people  of  the  South.  The  ties  which  are  binding  the 
North  and  the  South  together  are  growing  stronger  every  year. 
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ana  I  give  you  as  the  next  sentiment,  “Dixie  Land,”  and  will 
ask  W.  F.  Scott,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  respond. 

“Dixie  Land.” 

Friends,  Bostonians,  Countrymen — I  feel  that  I  have  been  highly 
honored  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  toast,  “Dixie  Land,”  that 
land  so  dear  to  the  Southern  heart  and  possibly  little  known  to  the 
majority  of  those  present.  It  is  the  idea  of  some  who  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Southland  that  we  delight  -in  killing  our  man  as  a 
pastime  down  there,  that  we  drink  whisky  as  others  drink  water, 
and  that  on  no  occasion,  under  no  pretext,  can  we  ever  be  induced 
to  sound  the  letter  “R,”  and  other  vague  and  undeserved  opinions. 

A  little  of  this,  and  a  very  little,  might  have  been  true  “befo’ 
do  wah,”  but  the  Old  South  and  the  New  are  very  widely  different. 
The  old  South  clung  loyally  to  its  traditions  and  held  firmly  to  the 
belief  that  all  men  born  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  were  to 
be  pitied  for  their  misfortune— pitied,  not  blamed;  for  if  they  had 
been  consulted  no  such  error  of  judgment  would  have  occurred. 
Even  the  slaves  shared  in  this  latter  feeling  to  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
tent,  and  to  be  “po’  white  trash”  and  not  connected  by  marriage 
or  descent  with  “owah  fokes”  was  to  them  an  everlasting  stigma. 

One  or  two  anecdotes  will  serve  to  show  this  feeling  among  the 
blacks,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  not  lived 
among  them.  An  old  gentleman  asked  of  one  of  his  men:  “Charles, 
who  was  that  white  man  I  saw  you  talking  with  this  morning?” 
“Lawd,  Massa,  I  want  talkin’  to  him;  he  talkin’  to  me.  He  axed 
me  ef  dar  war  any  lan’  roun’  heah  good  nuff  fah  a  Nawthun 
man.  I  says  our  lan’  hit  good  nuff  for  a  Nawthun  man,  but  he 
ain’t  good  nuff  for  our  lan’.” 

An  old  colored  mammy  was  told  her  young  mistress  was  going 
to  marry  a  New  Englander.  She  denied  it  emphatically,  saying: 
“We’s  got  blood  in  our  fambly;  we’s  quality,  we  is;  and  don’t  you 
know  my  young  mistiss  got  too  much  self-respection  to  thow 


huhself  away  on  anybody  what  nebber  owned  a  bale  o’  cotton  nor 
a  niggah  in  his  life?” 

The  old  South  lived  luxuriously,  loving  the  big  country  house, 
with  its  hospitable  doors  always  wide  open,  far  better  than  the 
city  home,  however  handsome;  thinking  but  little  of  accumulating 
money,  but  always  ready  to  spend  it,  quick  to  resent  a  fancied  in¬ 
jury,  but  just  as  quick  to  make  repa.rat.ion  or  forgive.  And  thus 
they  sailed  serenely  down  life’s  placid  stream,  without  apparently 
a  premonition  of  coming  disaster,  until  the  civil  war,  in  all  its  fury, 
burst  upon  them  and  they  were  seemingly  engulfed  in  a  veritable 
Niagara.  They  awoke  to  find  themselves  penniless,  their  old  way 
of  living  wiped  off  the  calendar,  and  a  weary  struggle  for  even 
daily  bread  before  them.  Their  homes  were  burned,  their  lands 
had  gone  to  weeds,  their  stock  all  confiscated  or  dead,  their  former 
slaves  now  their  political  equals  and  the  face  of  the  whole  country 
dotted  over  with  graves  of  their  bravest  and  best.  Surely  their 
future  was  not  radiant.  But  they  had  within  them  that  which 
makes  the  successful  man  in  any  clime  or  nation — a  grim  self- 
reliance  and  an  iron  resolution  to  wring  victory  out  of  bitter  de¬ 
feat;  and  right  nobly  have  they  succeeded. 

Just  to  show  in  a  few  words  a  comparison  without  going  into 
dry  statistics,  I  have  taken  three  representative  States  of  the  South 
and  combined  them  as  follows: 

In  1860  the  population  was  2,420,000.  In  1900,  6,451,000.  Increase, 
4,021,000. 

In  1S60  the  business  establishments  numbered  5,299,  and  in  1900, 
in  the  same  three  States,  24,655.  Increase,  19,356. 

In  1S60  the  value  of  lands  and  buildings  employed  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  amounted  to  $52,702,615.  In  1900  the  value  was  $370,111,350.  In¬ 
crease,  $317,318,835. 

This  gives  some  little  idea  of  what  the  people  of  the  South  have 
brought  forth  in  thirty  years  from  practically  a  desert  waste.  The 
prospects  for  the  future  of  the  South  to-day  are  brighter  than  for 
years  past,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  yet  be  justly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  “God’s  country,”  and  undoubtedly  will  always  be  known 
as  the  land  of  pretty  women,  gallant  men,  fine  horses  and  splen¬ 
did  homes. 

1  cannot  close  without  telling  you  one  more  story  of  the  old- 
time  plantation  negro.  I  heard  this  story  told  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Nashville  by  ex-Governor  Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  and  am  only  sorry 
that  I  haven't  the  ability  to  repeat  it  to  you  as  entertainingly. 

Uncle  Ephrom  loved  ’possum,  and  he  had  a  good  ’possum  dog, 
and  one  evening  he  took  this  ’possum  dog  and  went  out  to  the 
woods  to  hunt  the  little  animal.  He  was  successful  in  treeing  a 
nice,  fat  ’possum  in  a  short  time,  and  when  he  had  killed  it  Uncle 
Ephrom  turned  it  over  and  said:  “I  sutingly  am  fond  ob  possum, 

and  dat  am  sholy  a  good  fat  un  I'll  jes  tek  him  home  and  cook 

him  and  will  enjoy  him  for  sho — all  by  mysef.”  He  took  the  ’pos¬ 
sum  to  his  cabin  and  dressed  him,  and  then  went  out  to  Massa’s 
garden  to  get  some  sweet  potatoes  (Massa’s  taters,  Massa’s  nigger), 
and  proceeded  to  cook  the  possum  and  potatoes,  and  when  he  was 
through  he  was  highly  pleased,  as  he  was  a  splendid  cook.  He  set 
the  dish  down  on  the  floor  and  sat  down  by  it.  Watching  it  ad¬ 
miringly  for  a  few  minutes,  he  said:  “Well,  ef  dat  ain’t  the  fattest, 

juiciest  possum  I  eber  see  I  don’t  know  nuffin  ’bout  possum.  I’ll 
jes  lay  down  heah  and  go  to  sleep  while  dat  possum  am  coolin’, 
and  dream  about  eatin’  dat  possum,  and  when  I  wake  up  I’ll  eat 
him  sho  nuff,  and  den  I  gits  the  enjoyment  of  him  twiced.” 

He  then  lies  down  by  the  side  of  his  ’possum  and  is  soon  fast 
asleep,  and  there  is  nothing  that  sleeps  more  soundly  than  an  old- 
time  darkey.  After  he  had  been  asleep  about  half  an  hour  one  of 
the  other  plantation  darkies,  Uncle  Amos,  comes  along,  notices  a 
light  in  Uncle  Ephrom’s  cabin,  pushes  the  door  ajar,  peeps  in, 
smells  the  ’possum,  sees  Uncle  Ephrom  asleep,  and  says:  “I 
likes  possum,  too,”  steps  in  and  proceeds  to  eat  Mr.  Possum.  He 
lays  the  bones  down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  Uncle  Ephrom’s  face, 
eats  the  sweet  potatoes  and  lays  the  hulls  down  beside  the  bones, 
dips  his  hands  in  the  gravy  and  rubs  it  all  around  Uncle  Ephrom’s 
mouth,  ges  up,  slips  out  and  shuts  the  door,  and  goes  to  his  cabin 
to  enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep. 

A  little  while,  and  Uncle  Ephrom  wakes,  stretches  himself,  rubs 
bis  eyes  and  says:  “I  dreamed  I  eat  dat  possum  and  he  sutinl> 
was  luscious.”  Then  he  looks  down  at  the  dish  and  he  finds  the 
’possum  gone.  He  opens  his  eyes  a  little  wider  and  spies  the  bones 
and  hulls  in  front  of  him;  he  rubs  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  notices 
his  mouth  is  greasy,  and  he  exclaims:  “I  sutinly  must  a  eat  dat 
possum  in  my  sleep,  but  he  sholy  sets  lightah  on  my  constitution 
and  has  less  influence  wid  me  dan  any  possum  I  eber  eat  in  my 
hole  life.”  (Laughter.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  feast  which  we  are  enjoying  this 
evening  through  the  courtesy  of  our  Boston  friends  will  not  set  so 
lightly  on  our  constitution,  but  that  it  may  have  more  influence 
with  us  than  Uncle  Ephrom’s  ’possum  had  with  him,  and  I  hope 
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that  it  may  be  the  good  fortune  of  all  present  here  this  evening 
to  visit  Dixie  Land  some  time  in  the  future  and  iind  out  for  them¬ 
selves  what  a  glorious  place  it  is.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Fiske:  Character  and  clay  are  both  molded 
into  a  great  variety  of  forms,  humorous,  pathetic,  awkward, 
graceful,  sublime,  ridiculous.  Both  become  fixed;  the  one  in 
the  fire  of  human  experience,  the  other  in  the  fire  of  the  kiln. 

I  will  introduce  to  you  to  respond  to  this  sentiment,  the  Rev. 
D.  W.  Waldron,  for  twenty-five  years  chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

“Character  and  Clay.” 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — A  clergyman,  rising  to 

address  an  audience  and  hardly  knowing  what  to  say,  asked  “What 
shall  1  say?”  A  small  boy  raised  his  hand.  The  clergyman  said, 
“That’s  right,  my  little  man,  help  me  out.  What  shall  I  say?” 
The  lad  replied,  “Say  amen  and  sit  down.”  (Laughter.)  I  can 
utter  my  hearty  amen  to  all  that  has  been  said  this  evening,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  I  will  sit  down. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  feel  I  ought  to  follow  the 
example  of  another  speaker.  He  was  advertised  to  give  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  of  the  evening.  After  a  large  number  had  spoken  he 
was  introduced  as  the  one  who  was  present  to  give  the  principal 
address  and  the  presiding  officer  said,  “Our  friend  will  now  give 

his  address.”  The  man  rose  and  said,  “My  address  is  No.  — ,  - 

street.  Good  evening.”  (Laughter.)  1  feel  that  I  ought  simply  to 
say  that  my  address  is  53A  Dale  street,  and  relieve  your  patience.  I 
might  be  led  to  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  do  not  notice 
any  in  the  condition  of  the  deacon.  His  pastor  said,  “Will  Deacon 
Swan  lead  us  in  prayer?”  No  response.  Once  more  the  minister 
asked,  “Will  Deacon  Swan  lead  us  in  prayer?”  Slowly  came  the 
response,  “It  is  not  my  lead.  I  just  dealt.”  (Laughter.)  Of  course 
I  do  not  know  what  he  meant,  but  I  do  know  that  the  deacon  had 
been  asleep.  You,  however,  appear  to  be  wide  awake,  and  I  will 
say  a  few  words. 

There  was  once  a  minister  who  was  thought  to  repeat  his  ser¬ 
mons  quite  often.  Of  course  the  ladies  in  the  parish  wanted  to 
know  if  this  was  true.  They  hardly  felt  like  asking  the  minister, 
but  one  of  the  ladies  ventured  to  ask  his  daughter  if  her  father  did 
not  frequently  preach  over  his  sermons,  and  the  daughter  replied, 
“Yes,  but  he  hollers  in  a  new  place  every  time.”  (Laughter.)  I 
have  been  preaching  forty-two  years,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  And  a 
sermon  that  I  could  work  over  for  this  occasion.  I  could  have  done 
it  for  most  any  other  assembly  except  a  brickmakers’  association. 
When  I  address  railroad  men  1  take  for  my  text  the  description  in 
Isaiah  of  a  railroad  restaurant:  “And  he  shall  snatch  on  the  right 
hand,  and  be  hungry;  and  he  shall  eat  on  the  left  hand,  and  they 
shall  not  be  satisfied.”  Then  I  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  im¬ 
proving  the  restaurants  in  railroad  depots.  When  I  address  coal 
operators,  I  take  for  my  text  that  description  in  Isaiah  of  the  coal 
famine  through  which  we  have  been  passing:  “There  shall  not  be 
a  coal  to  warm  at,  nor  fire  to  sit  before  it.”  I  could  not  work  over 
either  of  the  above  discourses  for  this  occasion.  I  took  down  my 
concordance  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  often  the  word  brick 
occurred  in  the  Bible.  I  came  across  a  fine  text  in  the  ninth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Romans:  “Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the 
same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dis¬ 
honour?”  I  did  not  prepare  a  sermon  on  this  text,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  I  thought  of  the  minister  who  was  to  preach  on  “The  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil.”  He  outlined  his  discourse  as  follows:  “I 
will  first  speak  of  the  world,  then  dwell  briefly  on  the  flesh,  and 
hasten  on  as  fast  as  I  can  to  the  devil.”  (Laughter.)  I  thought 
to  preach  a  sermon  to  you  on  this  occasion  would  require  too  much 
haste.  Another  minister  was  discoursing  on  the  major  and  minor 
prophets.  After  dwelling  some  time  on  the  major  prophets,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “And  now  we  come  to  the  minor  prophets.  There  is  Micah, 
what  shall  we  do  with  him.”  A  man  rose  and  said,  “Give  Micah 
my  seat;  I  have  heard  all  I  want  to,”  and  retired  from  the  audi¬ 
ence.”  (Laughter.)  I  hesitated  about  preaching  a  sermon  this 
evening  for  fear  that  I  would  have  to  do  it  for  the  most  part  to 
empty  seats.  As  the  previous  speakers  have  said,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  seriously.  It  was  the  saying  of  Plutarch  “No  man  ever 


wetted  clay  and  then  left  it  as  if  there  would  be  bricks  by  chance 
and  fortune.”  You  can  no  more  develop  human  character  and 
build  up  individuals  and  society  without  effort  than  you  can 
leave  the  making  of  bricks  to  chance.  This  work  in  behalf  of  what 
Byron  calls  the  “precious  porcelain  of  human  clay”  demands  the 
best  effort  of  all  men.  You  have  a  model  in  your  ex-President.  You 
have  known  him  principally  in  connection  with  your  Association, 
to  whose  interests  he  has  been  much  devoted.  He  called  personally 
to  invite  me  to  act  as  chaplain  at  your  Convention.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  telephone  that  the  banquet  would  probably  be  at  6:30. 
To-day  he  sent  another  telephone,  offering  conveyance  to  take  me 
from  the  State  House  to  Copley  Hall,  and  my  daughter  and  myself 
to  and  from  this  banquet.  You  listened  to  his  up-to-date  address 
this  afternoon.  To-morrow  you  will  be  his  company’s  guests  at 
Dover,  N.  H.  You  think  of  him  in  these  relations.  I  have  known 
him,  in  his  busy  life,  equally  interested  in  benevolent  work  in 
our  great  city.  That  is  the  type  of  men  we  want  to  help  solve  the 
problems  that  confront  us  to-day.  Brickmakers  are  especially 
called  to  this  service.  You  have  probably  heard  the  stanza: 

“Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight, 

The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier— white; 

The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack, 

And  big  with  vengeance  beats  the  barber — black. 

In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o’erspread, 

And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber— red; 

Black,  red  and  while  in  various  clouds  are  tost, 

And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are  lost.” 

To  you  we  look  to  help  remove  the  combats  in  society,  to  hasten 
the  day  when  beneath  the  blue  canopy  of  the  sky  the  white  tents 
of  war  shall  no  more  be  spread,  to  assist  in  conforming  the  customs 
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and  usages  of  men  to  those  laws  which  are  a  transcript  of  the 
divine  mind  and  heart,  to  take  those  who  are  in  the  rude  quar¬ 
ries  of  sin,  and  hew,  shape  and  polish  them  for  lively  stones  in  the 
temple  of  our  God.  It  is  a  great  and  important  work  to  properly 
care  for  childhood,  to  establish  the  home  in  purity  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  to  fit  our  native  population  and  those  who  have  come  to 
us  from  other  lands  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  civic  duties. 
May  we  all  bear  our  part  in  this  work  that  nestled  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  our  various  commonwealths,  or  spread  over  our  vast 
prairies,  there  may  be  an  increasing  number  of  happy  homes 
crowned  with  domestic  joys,  kindly  ministries,  and  divine  and  im¬ 
mortal  hopes  anchored  within  the  veil. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  took  up  a  paper  the  other  day  and  read  the 
following:  “A  New  Beatitude.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  maketh  a 
short  speech;  he  will  be  invited  to  come  again.”  I  sincerely  hope 
that  I  have  been  so  brief  that  I  shall  be  asked  to  come  again. 
(Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Fiske:  We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our 
regular  programme,  but  before  we  separate  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  the  singing  of  one  verse  of  that  grand  old  hymn,  “America.” 
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Chattahoochee  Brick  Co . Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Atlanta  Terra  Cotta  Co . Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  B.  Baxter  . Augusta,  Ga. 

Alton  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Brick 

Co  . Alton,  Ill. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works 

. Anderson,  Ind. 

George  M.  Stedman . Aurora,  Ind. 

C.  W.  Williams . Addington,  I.  T. 

Atchison  Paving  Brick  Co _ Atchison,  Kan. 

J.  F.  Lewis . Addison,  Mich. 

A.  Thomas  . Anoka,  Minn. 

D.  S.  Hildebrand . Asheville,  N.  C. 

Hubert  Somers . Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Charles  F.  Binns . Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Co . Akron,  O. 

McCausland  Bros . Akron,  O. 

H.  B.  Camp  . Akron,  O. 

Samuel  Cooper  . Akron,  O. 

A.  Hoover  (Fultonham  Brick  Co) _ 

. Axline,  O. 

D.  C.  Cawley  . Allegheny,  Pa. 

James  L.  Whyte . Allegheny,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Yohe  . Alexandria,  Va. 

W.  H.  Carter . Appleton,  Wis. 

J.  R.  Copeland . Birmingham,  Ala. 

M.  E.  Jacobs . Berlin,  Conn. 

J.  H.  Connley . Berlin,  Conn. 

George  E.  Green  . Berlin,  Conn. 

S.  H.  Alsip . Belleville,  Ill. 

Warren  Wayne  Ittner  . Belleville,  Ill. 

O.  W.  Dunlap . Bloomington,  Ill. 

W.  H.  Swett . Blue  Island,  Ill. 

Granite  Brick  Co.,  The _ Burlington,  la. 

McRoy  Clay  Works . Brazil,  Ind. 

Albert  H.  Gleason . Boston,  Mass. 

John  W.  Hahn . Boston,  Mass. 

Fred  C.  Lomas . Boston,  Mass. 

G.  S.  Burnham . Boston,  Mass. 

F.  L.  Fuller . Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Parker  B.  Fiske . Boston,  Mass. 

George  M.  Fiske . Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  W.  Emerson . Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  D.  Rogers . Boston,  Mass. 

New  England  Brick  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Frank  G.  Evatt . Boston,  Mass. 

Parry  Brick  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

The  Spiers-Fish  Brick  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Gardner  Bassett . Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Wm.  H.  Bassett . Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Samuel  R.  Busey . Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore  Brick  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  H.  Classen . Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  Klein . Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  G.  Edwards . Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  Donelson . Baltimore,  Md. 

Brian  J.  Dunn . Bangor,  Me. 

Hugh  O’Brien . Brewer,  Me. 

Seely  McCord  . Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

S.  J.  Monroe  . Butte  City,  Mont. 

Edwin  Brockway . Brockway,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Graham . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  J.  Leary . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Guy  M.  Springer . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Brush . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

V.  H.  Whitney . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Black . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cling-Surface  Mnfg.  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Schmidt . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Brush..... . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  O.  Robinson  . Bellaire,  p. 

P.  F.  Jamieson . Batavia,  b. 

George  H.  Bruns . Brecon,  O. 

W.  W.  Reehl  . Bucyrus,  O. 

R.  G.  Ferguson  . Bucyrus,  O. 

L.  E.  R.odgers . Bucyrus,  O. 

R.  R.  Hice  . Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Reese,  Hammond  &  Co . Bolivar,  Pa. 

T.  M.  Berkey  . Bolivar,  Pa. 

L.  R.  Berkey  . Bolivar,  Pa. 

M.  F.  Melvin . Bradford,  Pa. 

J.  L.  Higley . Canton,  O. 

George  J.  Walters . Chatsworth,  Ill. 

E.  M.  Pike  . Chenoa,  Ill. 

D.  V.  Purington . Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  D.  Gates  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Thos  A.  Bichl . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  H.  Hartwell . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  Bonner  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Thomas  Moulding  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Barron  Dryer  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  J.  Flood . Chicago,  Ill. 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co  . Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  Lehmann  . Chicago,  Ill. 

S.  S.  Kimbell . Chicago,  Ill. 

John  J.  Moroney  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Fritz  Wagner  . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  H.  Gray  . Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  W.  Cummins  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Windsor  &  Kenfield  Pub.  Co. ..  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Chicago  Fire  Brick  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co . Chicago,  Ill 

E.  C.  Kimbell  . Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  A.  Glocksen  . Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  D.  Binyon  . Chicago,  Ill. 


A.  J.  Kautz  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Daniel  J.  Christopher  . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  B.  Skeele . Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

W.  C.  Mitchell  . Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

L.  C.  Besley  . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

J.  W.  Robb  . Clinton,  Ind. 

Walter  Clark  . Clarksdale,  Miss. 

I.  C.  Wheeler  . Carthage,  Mo. 

Hervey  Haigh  . Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Hubert  Solloway  . Catskill,  N.  Y. 

M.  E.  Gregory  . Corning,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Gorton  — Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Bonnot  Co  . Canton,  O. 

The  Cleveland  Brick  Co . Canton,  O. 

G.  B.  Willis  . Canton,  O. 

Mitchell  Brick  Co . Cincinnati.  O. 

W.  A.  Eudaly  . Cincinanti,  O. 

Stanley  G.  Burt  . Cincinnati,  O. 

A.  A.  Davis . Cleveland,  O. 

J.  H.  Plornsey  . Cleveland,  Q. 

Spencer  M.  Duty  . Cleveland,  O. 

J.  N.  Battenfeld . Cleveland,  O. 

Fred  E.  Frey . Cleveland,  O. 

C.  B.  Stowe . Cleveland,  O. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.. Cleveland,  O. 

F.  H.  Eggers . Cleveland,  O. 

H.  C.  Bradley . Cleveland,  O. 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

C.  M.  Bassett . Cleveland,  O. 

C.  S.  Bigsby . Cleveland,  O. 

George  S.  Hanford . Cleveland,  O. 

John  Wilson  . Cleveland,  O. 

Charles  J.  Deckman . Cleveland,  O. 

Andrew  Duty  . Cleveland,  O. 

Wm.  H.  Hunt  (Cleveland  Hy.  Press 

Brick  Co.)  . Cleveland,  O. 

Atlas  Car  Mnfg.  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

F.  B.  Many  . Cleveland,  O. 

W.  D.  Richardson . Cleveland,  O. 

Cleveland  Car  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

J.  W.  Candler .  Collinwood,  O. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr . Columbus,  O. 

The  Ironsides  Co . Columbus,  O. 

The  Jeffrey  Mnfg  Co . Columbus,  O. 

L.  G.  Kilbourne . Columbus,  O. 

S.  V.  Peppel  . Columbus,  O. 

A.  V.  Bleininger . Columbus,  O. 

Adam  Schneider . Columbus,  O. 

D.  C.  Meehan . Columbus,  O. 

Capital  City  Brick  Co . Columbus,  O. 

M.  P.  Street . Columbus,  O. 

Edward  W.  Dow . Columbus,  O. 

Charles  F.  Harrison . Columbus,  O. 

G.  P.  Pike . Conneaut,  O. 

The  Harper-Norton  Shale  Brick 

Co  . Conneaut,  O. 

The  Keller  Brick  Co . Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

G.  E.  Penn . Chandler,  Okla.  Ter. 

Alex.  T.  Taylor . Carlton  Place,  Ont. 

O.  B.  Reed . Clearfield,  Pa. 

Clearfield  Clayworking  Co . Clearfield,  Pa. 

C.  G.  Guignard  . Columbia,  S.  C. 

G.  A.  Guignard  . Columbia,  S.  C. 

John  W.  Sibley . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  E.  Whiteselle  . Corsicana,  Tex. 

Frank  W.  Butterworth . Danville,  Ill. 

Leader  Manufacturing  Co . Decatur,  Ill. 

.  D.  C.  Haeger  . Dundee,  Ill. 

C.  E.  Negley . Daleville,  Ind. 

Flint  Brick  Co . Des  Moines,  la. 

J.  B.  McGorrisk . Des  Moines,  la. 

L.  Aulman . Des  Moines,  la. 

A.  Wagner  &  Son . Dearborn,  Mich. 

J.  C.  McDonald  &  Son . Detroit,  Mich. 

American  Blower  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  H.  Clippert  &  Bro . Detroit,  Mich. 

Walter  J.  Hayes . Detroit,  Mich. 

The  F.  H.  Wolf  Brick  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  Weideman  (Huetteman  &  Cram¬ 
er  Co)  . Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  D.  Haggerty . Detroit,  Mich. 

Thomas  Bros.’  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Delbert  C.  Morris . Detroit,  Mich. 

John  S.  Haggerty . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jacob  Daniel  &  Bros.’  Brick 

Co  . Detroit,  Mich. 

Caleb  C.  Marshall . Dover  Point,  N.  H. 

Walter  E.  Hilton . Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Teigler  Bros  . Dayton,  O. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co . Dayton,  O. 

I.  M.  Justice . Derry;  Pa. 

Wm.  Lahey . East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn. 

Ben  H.  Richards . Edwardsville,  Ill. 

John  C.  Boss . Elkhart,  Ind. 

H.  C.  Kleymeyer  (First-ave.  Brick  and 

Tile  Co)  . Evansville,  Ind. 

F.  G.  Thompson . Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

R.  R.  Morris . Epping,  N.  H. 

George  S.  Cox . East  Liverpool,  O. 

Frank  J.  Halbeisen . Erlin,  O. 

W.  O.  Kutsche . Erie,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Dunn . Erie,  Pa. 

T.  J.  Paradine . Erie,  Pa. 

T.  C.  Dundy . Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

C.  E.  Schildknecht . Frederick,  Md. 

E.  A.  Poe  . Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


W.  H.  Hoagland  . Findlay,  O. 

D.  M.  Potter . Fremont,  O. 

C.  J.  Matson . Falls  Creek,  Pa. 

George  F.  Speer . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Francis  Alba  de  Costa. .Fredericksburg,  Va. 

W.  S.  Purington . Galesburg,  Ill. 

George  N.  Dyer . Gardner,  Mass. 

C.  C.  Dyer . Greenfield,  Mass. 

W.  J.  King . Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

Dinnie  Bros . Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

William  P.  Alsip . Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

W.  G.  Dove . Geneva,  N.  Y. 

D.  P.  De  Long . Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Wiles . Grassy  Point,  N.  Y. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co . Gabon,  O. 

B.  F.  Place . Gabon,  O. 

William  Finnegan  . Green  Bay,  Wis. 

G.  H.  Todd . Hartford,  Conn. 

James  F.  Mock  &  Co. .  .Hartford  City,  Ind. 

F.  W.  Heidenrich . Hedrick,  la. 

Kleymeyer  &  Klutey  Brick  &  Tile 

Co  . Henderson,  Ky. 

Charles  H.  Bray . Helena,  Mont. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart . Horseheads,  N.  Y, 

Philip  Goldrick . Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Forry . Hanover,  O. 

J.  W.  Jones . Haydenville,  O. 

W.  A.  Stephens . Hammond,  W.  Va. 

Henry  W.  Carter . Highcliff,  Wis. 

Marion  Brick  Works . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Robert  Elliott  (Standard  Dry  Kiln 

Co.)  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Justus  C,  Adams . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  W.  Hensley . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  W.  Winslow . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  McKay  (National  Dry  Kiln 
Co.)  . . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L.  P.  Battefeld . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ed  Gerrard . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indianapolis  Terra  Cotta 

Co... . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  Wirsching . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Heinrich  Ries . Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Moore  Angas . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  R.  Foster . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  H.  Morton . Jewettville,  N.  Y. 

Ernest  S.  Yates . Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Alfred  Yates  . Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Jefferson  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  .Jefferson,  Wis. 

Horace  D.  Payne . Kensington,  Conn. 

J.  M.  Leach . Kokomo,  Ind. 

Walter  S.  Dickey . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Shinnick  &  Massman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

George  Frank  Ball . Keene,  N.  H. 

Henry  Hasbrouck . Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Scott . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

G.  W.  McNees . Kittanning,  Pa. 

E.  G.  Durant . Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

James  McNeen . La  Junta,  Col. 

M.  C.  Meigs  . Lafayette,  Ind. 

La  Salle  Pressed  Brick  Co _ La  Salle,  Ill. 

William  Hammerschmidt . Lombard,  Ill. 

T.  Bishop . Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  F.  Defebaugh . Louisville,  Ky 

Wm.  E.  Tallman..Lac  du  Bonnett,  M’nit’ba. 

William  Mahanna . Lenox,  Mass. 

George  T.  Howe . Leeds  Junction,  Me. 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co  . Lancaster,  Pa. 

James  P.  Martin . Lancaster,  Pa. 

A.  Magoon  . Logan,  O. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co . Lorain,  O. 

I.  H.  Adams . Lynchburg,  Va. 

National  Paint  and  Manganese 

Co  . Lynchburg,  Va. 

S.  A.  Williams . Malvern,  Ark. 

J.  S.  McCannell . Milton,  Ont.,  Can. 

George  A.  Norton _ Mira  Ferry  C.  B.  Can. 

Wm.  Baillie . Montreal,  Can. 

James  W.  Tester . Montreal,  Can. 

David  A.  Stack . Middletown,  Conn. 

John  D.  Johnson . Middletown,  Conn. 

H.  C.  Ingraham . Moodus,  Conn. 

J.  W.  McMillan . Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Christopher  Roeske. ..  .Michigan  City,  Ind. 

B.  W.  Bennett . Muncie,  Ind. 

John  D.  Mock . Muncie,  Ind. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co. .  .Momence,  Ill. 

O.  T.  Denison . Mason  City,  la 

Stratton  Brick  Co . Macon,  Ga. 

Geo.  H.  Drew . Macon,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Bloomfield . Metuchen,  N.  J. 

L.  C.  Moore . Memphis,  Mo. 

J.  J.  Hoffman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  J.  Connell . Muskegon,  Mich. 

Charles  W.  Keefer  —  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 
The  Canton  and  Malvern  F.  B.  P. 

Co  . Malvern,  O. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . Marion,  O. 

C.  H.  Carpenter . Martins  Ferry,  O. 

George  S.  Markley . Mineral  City,  O. 

Robert  H.  Evans . Massillon,  O. 

John  P.  McIntyre . McKeesport,  Pa. 

Horace  E.  Fredericks . Mill  Hall,  Pa. 
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Robert  A.  Speed . Memphis,  Tenn. 

L.  H.  Taylor . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Henry  Herman  . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clifford  Chase  . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

P.  L.  Youngren . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

George  J.  Schwarz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

S.  J.  Kane . Milton,  W.  Va. 

Phil  J.  Hodgman . Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Virgil  M.  Palmer . New  Britain,  Conn. 

F.  H.  Holmes . New  Britain,  Conn. 

E.  S.  Morse . New  Britain,  Conn. 

R.  Clifford  Merwin . New  Britain,  Conn. 

William  P.  Felt . New  Britain,  Conn. 

Wm.  Spittler . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Elford  P.  Trowbridge . New  Haven,  Conn. 

H.  E.  Doty . New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  Wheaton  Stone . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ezra  D.  Fogg . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eastern  Machinery  Co... New  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  A.  Davis . New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  I.  L.  Stiles  &  Son  Brick 

Co . North  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Stiles  &  Hart  Brick 

Co . North  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  D.  Stiles . North  Haven,  Conn. 

F.  H.  Brockett . North  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  A.  Bailey . Northampton,  Mass. 

F.  R.  Hyman . New  Berne,  N.  C. 

Cullen  W.  Parmelee. .New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
William  S.  Myers.. New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Wm.  F.  Fisher,  Jr . New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

A.  S.  Reid . Newark,  N.  J. 

Jas.  G.  Beemer . New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Schwarz  System  Brick 

Co . New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

H.  Hunnekes  &  Co _ New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Black . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  A.  Ayers . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  C.  Martin . New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Raymond . New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  L.  Twichell . New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Penfield . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Orin  D.  Person . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pfotenhauer  &  Nesbit . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robin  Main  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carl  E.  A.  Trommer . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Mining  and  Mnfg  Co.. New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Francis  Boream . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  T.  Harris . New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  D.  Lounsbury . New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Richards . New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  S.  Plummer . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ed  H.  Callaway . New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  Gabriel . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  A.  Mauer . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  Koppel  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Doan . Nelsonville,  O. 

Otto  Hensel . New  Lexington,  O. 

J.  B.  Wickoff . New  Lexington,  O. 

O.  K.  Edwards . Newberg,  Ore. 

P.  A.  Smith . New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Marquis  Limestone  and  Clay 

Co  . New  Castle,  Pa. 

T.  L.  Herbert . Nashville,  Tenn. 

George  A.  Stephens . Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  W.  Davis  . Newport  News,  Va. 

Davis-Price  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works  . New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

C.  H.  Leathe . Otto  River,  Mass. 

J.  Fred  Smith . Omaha,  Neb. 

Samuel  A.  Corneer . Omaha,  Neb. 

Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr . Overbrook,  Pa. 

A.  Brewster . Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

J.  S.  McLennan. .  .Petersfleld,  Sydney,  Can. 

F.  R.  Carter . Peoria,  Ill. 

A.  W.  Walton . Princeton,  Ill. 

Robert  Nesch . Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Thomas  H.  Gwynne . Pittsburg,  Kan. 

A.  R.  Batley . Pittsburg,  Kan. 

H.  W.  Katterjohn . Paducah,  Ky. 

F.  R.  Redlon . Portland,  Me. 

S.  B.  Densmore . Portland,  Me. 

Wm.  Lucas . Portland,  Me. 

Melvin  Hamblet  . Portland,  Me. 

Alv.  Satre . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

A.  R.  Root . Princeton,  N.  J. 

D.  H.  Prosper . Painesville,  O. 

The  Horton  Mfg.  Co . Painesville,  O. 

John  Peebles . Portsmouth,  O. 

J.  D.  Fate  &  Co . Plymouth,  O. 

A.  C.  Giveler . Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Pa. 

Webster  &  Keyser . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Atlantic  Brick  Mfg.  Co _ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Murrell  Dobbins . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Chambers . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Conway . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  B.  McAvoy . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Roth . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  W.  Sharer . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  Charles  Murtha . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Sharer . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Smith  Bros.  Brick  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

L.  D.  Strouss . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

C.  A.  Riffle . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  T.  Riffle . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

H.  L.  Irwin . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sankey  Bros . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Phillips  &  McLaren . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Henry . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  R.  Hersperger . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

William  Flinn  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Grant  Dibert  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Darlington  Brick  and  Mining 

Co  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Martin . Pittsburg,  Pa.. 

D.  J.  Kennedy . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Xavier  Wittmer  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Monfort  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Whiting  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  B.  Freeman . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Evan  Jones  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  R.  Hersperger . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Central  Brick  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Henry  R.  Griffin . Phoenixville,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Titcomb  . Providence,  R.  I. 

New  England  Steam  Brick 

Co  . Providence,  R.  I. 

Samuel  Gunther . Pt.  Washington,  Wis. 

Madden  &  Co . Rushville,  Ind. 

William  E.  Turner . Rochester,  N.  H. 

D.  H.  Applegate . Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 

Co  . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Parry  . Rome,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Schultz  . Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Jay  Terry  . Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Terry  . Rondout,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Rose . Roseton,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  Ravenscroft . Ridgway,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Miller  . Rochester,  Pa. 

A.  W.  Perkins . Rutland,  Vt. 

E.  C.  Tecktonius  . Racine,  Wis. 

P.  McG.  McBean  . San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  C.  Trotter  . St.  Johns,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

C.  C.  Barr  . Streator,  Ill. 

Fawcett  Plumb  . Streator,  Ill. 

J.  M.  Bushong  . Streator,  Ill. 

Sangamo  Brick  Co . Springfield,  Ill. 

W.  B.  Lower  . Sioux  City,  la. 

C.  J.  Holman . Sergeant  Bluff,  la. 

F.  Salmen  . Slidell,  La. 

T  H.  Mitchell . Salisbury,  Md. 

W.  A.  Sanborn . Somerville,  Mass. 

Russell  A.  Bailey . Springfield,  Mass. 

T.  D.  Potter . Springfield,  Mass. 

E.  L.  Cook . State  Farm,  Mass. 

James  A.  Gray  . Saco,  Me. 

John  H.  Qualman . Saginaw,  Mich. 

Charles  H.  Kepler . Saginaw,  Mich. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  & 

Co  . Saginaw,  Mich. 

D.  M.  Warner . Sparta,  Mich 

A.  C.  Ochs  . Springfield,  Minn. 

F.  D.  Kendrick  . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

George  H.  Shellenberger  —  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Christy  Fire  Clay  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  W.  Barney . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robt.  Twells . . . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Anthony  Ittner  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  J.  Howard  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  A.  Wheeler . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  F.  Williams . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  M.  Williams . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lemon  Parker  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Otto  C.  Oehler . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  P.  Grath . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Mch.  Co _ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  P.  Camp . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  F.  Grady . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  J.  M.  Ashby . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  L.  Green . . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Russell  Parker  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co  —  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Son . Statesville,  N.  C. 

A.  G.  Haven . Sangerfield,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Kieran . Stapleton,  N.  Y. 

J.  Frank  Plumb . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

James  L.  Breed' . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

William  Cannon,  Jr . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

W.  F.  Fisher . South  River,  N.  J. 

Edgar  Bros.’  Co . South  River,  N.  J. 

A.  J.  Darbyshire . Sabina,  O. 

C.  W.  Turner . Sciotoville,  O. 

S.  M.  Gould . Shawnee,  O. 

R.  E.  Kelley . Shawnee,  O. 

Charles  Slattery . South  Park,  O. 

George  J.  Fickes . Steubenville,  O. 

J.  A.  Francis  . Shamokin,  Pa. 

M.  H.  Dale . Scranton,  Pa. 

D.  E.  Loomis  &  Sons. .  .Sherbrooke,  Quebec. 

J.  P.  Cahoon . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

William  S.  Simkins.  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
H.  L.  Jacobs  . Suffolk,  Va. 

A.  V.  Sturgeon . Suffolk,  Va. 

Joseph  Russell . Toronto,  Can 

William  Paul  Gates . Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 

Will  P.  Blair . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

C.  W.  Hoff . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Willis  Edson . Topeka,  Kan. 

L.  Blaokmann . Topeka,  Kan. 

B.  C.  Pierce . Taunton,  Mass. 

James  H.  Thomas _ Turner’s  Falls,  Mass. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co . Tecumseh,  Mich. 

William  Sutton  . Table  Rock,  Neb. 

National  Roofing  Co . Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

James  Fox  . Toledo,  O. 

W.  A.  Howell . Toledo,  O. 

H.  C.  Ellis . Toledo,  O. 

James  E.  Fox . Toledo,  O. 

John  Doyle  . Utica,  N.  Y. 

Ellis  Lovejoy  . Union  Furnace,  O. 

R.  D.  Culver . Veedersburg,  Ind. 

A.  B.  Clarke . Vincennes,  Ind. 

Kendall  &  Flick . Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Miller . Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  B.  Pearson . Washington,  D.  C. 


Edward  R.  Diggs  &  Co.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
Jefferson  Middleton  (U.  S.  Geol.  Sur¬ 
vey)  . Washington,  D.  C. 

Hugh  J.  Phillips . Washington,  D.  C. 

West  Bros.’  Brick  Co _ Washington,  D.  C. 

New  Washington  Brick 

Co  . Washington,  D.  C. 

Delaware  Terra  Cotta  Co.  .Wilmington,  Del. 

F.  E.  Swift . Washington,  la. 

Edward  C.  Bryan . Westfield,  Mass. 

Abner  L.  Hawkes . Westbrook,  Me. 

James  B.  Crowell . Walkill,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Naugle  . Warners,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Aldrich  . Warren,  O. 

F.  W.  Bennett . Wellington,  O. 

H.  S.  Bennett . Wellington,  O. 

C.  McDermott . Wellington,  O. 

Stevenson  &  Co . Wellsville,  O. 

W.  E.  Ellenberger. . . West  Park  P.  O.,  Ohio. 

John  Kline . Wickliffe,  O. 

Andrew  Branstetter . Wooster,  O. 

Isaac  Hardy . Worksop,  England. 

B.  E.  Bechtel . Waterloo,  Ont. 

George  B.  Waite . Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

George  T.  Dickover . Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

D.  P.  Guise . Williamsport,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Kimball . West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Jones . York  Village,  Me. 

E.  E.  Klooz . Youngstown,  O. 

Charles  M.  Crook . Youngstown,  O. 

Zeeland  Brick  Co . Zeeland,  Mich. 

T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  &  Con. 

Co  . Zanesville,  O. 

American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co. Zanesville,  O. 

R.  H.  Rutherford . Zanesville,  O. 

E.  N.  Hatcher . Zanesville,  O. 

R.  L.  Queisser . Zanesville,  O. 

R.  C.  Burton . Zanesville,  O. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


President — R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads, 

N.  Y. 

F.  V.  P. — John  Parry,  Boston,  Mass. 

S.  V.  P.— W.  S.  Purington,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

T.  V.  P. — George  R.  Shellenberger,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Secretary— T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

A.  Secretary — A.  M.  Wallace,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind. 

Treasurer — John  W.  Sibley,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


EX-PRESIDENTS. 


W.  A.  Eudaly  (1886),  Cincinnati,  O. 

D.  V.  Purington  (1887),  Chicago,  Ill. 

Robt.  Speed  (1888),  Memphis,  Tenn. 

T.  B.  McAvoy  (1888-89),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  C.  Adams  (1890-91),  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  B.  Pearson  (1892),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Anthony  Ittner  (1893),  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  H.  Eggers  (1895),  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  H.  Brush  (1899),  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Flinn  (1898),  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Richardson  (1899),  Cleveland,  O. 
Wm.  D.  Gates  (1900),  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  H.  Hunt  (1901),  Cleveland,  O. 

George  M.  Fiske  (1902),  Boston,  Mass. 


*W.  H.  Alsip  (1894),  Chicago,  Ill. 

*R.  B.  Morrison  (1896),  Rome,  Ga. 

*C.  P.  Merwin  (1888-93),  Berlin,  Conn. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


F.  W.  Haake,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
C.  G.  Greise,  Cleveland,  O. 


COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNICAL  INVES¬ 
TIGATION. 


Prof.  Edward  Orton,  jr.,  Columbus,  O., 
(permanent  secretary.) 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  (term 
expires  1907.) 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill.,  (term  ex¬ 
pires  1906.) 

C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  (term 
expires  1905.) 

W.  D.  Richardson,  Cleveland,  O.,  (term 
expires  1904.) 


COMMITTEE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION,  1904. 


Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  chairman,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Jefferson  Middleton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Arthur  D.  Rogers,  Boston.  Mass. 

H.  De  Joannis,  Chicago,  Ill. 

George  J.  M.  Ashby,  secretary,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

George  H.  Hartwell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
Theodore  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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IN  MACHINERY  HALL. 


Some  Good  Exhibits  and  Most  of  the  Leading  Manufacturers 

Represented. 


I  WERE  to  offer  any  suggestions  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  next  Convention  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.,  it  would  be  to  recommend  that  a  brick 
wall  be  the  slightest  partition  between  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  Machinery  Hall. 

It  is  no  use  to  talk  and  rail  at  circumstances 
and  the  proneness  of  brick  men  to  get  “next”  to 
the  machinery  display,  even  to  the  neglect  of 
the  Convention.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  up- 
to-date  brick  manufacturers  will  be  deeply  interested  in  ma¬ 
chinery  and  in  the  various  exhibits  of  products  displayed. 
Now  Boston  is  too  far  out  of  the  center  of  travel  for  anybody 
to  have  expected  a  great  display  of  machinery,  yet  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  room  was  very  attractive,  and  the  crowd  lingered  there 
like  flies  around  a  molasses  barrel  until  driven  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting. 

Even  then  some  would  break  and  enter  quietly  and  look 
over  the  exhibits,  breaking  out  invariably  into  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter  at  some  of  Geo.  S.  Cox’s  witticisms,  Williams’s  dry  humor 
or  McDermott’s  funny  experiences. 

The  machinery  men  and  their  representatives,  the  kiln  men. 


GEORGE  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  O. 


the  dryer  men,  and  those  having  appliances  of  various  sorts 
intended  to  supply  the  brickmakers’  long  and  short-felt  wants 
were  early  on  the  scene  and  at  once  set  about  arranging  their 
wares,  models  and  advertising  in  the  most  attractive  manner 
possible.  Here  the  worthy  Secretary’s  ubiquitous  energy,  good 
sense  and  thoughtfulness  received  many  enconiums,  for  every 
exhibitor  on  entering  found  a  table  set  for  him  with  his  name 
inscribed  thereon  and  everything  in  readiness  for  him  to  set 
up  shop  in  his  own  way. 

The  exhibitors  were  very  liberal  with  souvenir  gifts  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  the  Convention  in  Boston — stylo- 
graphic  pens  and  Russia  leather  wallets,  mirrors,  diaries,  key 
rings,  etc.,  were  among  the  most  costly  gifts.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  machinery  man  is  not  “pinchy”  when  it  comes  to 
making  souvenir  gifts. 

The  most  unique  souvenir  distributed  was  that  of  G.  S.  Cox, 
of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  who  presented  his  patrons  with  a  jardi¬ 
niere  of  quaint  design  and  coloring,  and  made  expressly  for 
holding  such  plants  as  the  night  blooming  cereus.  Bulbs  of 
the  last  named  plant  went  with  each  jardiniere.  The  supply 
did  not  last  long  and  many  of  the  ladies  failed  to  receive  one, 
much  to  the  regret  of  Mr.  Cox. 

The  meanest  thief  called  at  Machinery  Hall  on  Wednesday 
night,  February  4,  and  stole  six  hundred  printed  diaries  and 


several  hundred  small  mirrors  belonging  to  the  exhibit  of  the 
American  Clayworking  Machinery  Company.  The  thief  boldly 
entered  the  hall  and  took  charge  of  the  exhibit  in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  representative,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  people  placed  the  articles  in  a  bag,  saying  he  wanted  to 
take  care  of  them  for  the  night.  He  did.  He  has  them  yet. 
The  spectators  believed  him  to  be  the  company’s  represent¬ 
ative. 

The  big  hall  was  crowded  throughout  the  day,  and  none  of 
the  visitors  were  allowed  to  depart  empty  handed.  Souvenirs 
useful  and  valuable  were  showered  upon  all,  and  everybody 
got  a  load  of  pamphlets,  etc.  On  the  right  of  the  hall  as  one 
entered  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Atlas  Car  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  showing  oscillating  tip-cars,  known 
as  “either  side  rocker  dump  cars,”  and  other  varieties  of  dump 
cars  and  off-bearing  cars;  also  portable  tracks  and  turn-tables. 
S.  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  representing  the  company,  distributed  in¬ 
formation  in  the  way  of  pamphlets  and  verbally  in  a  pleasant 
manner. 

Next  to  the  above  was  a  model  of  the  Cling-Surface  Belt 
Preparation  Company  in  operation,  showing  the  advantages  of 
the  slack  running  belt  treated  with  Cling-Surface  compound 
over  the  ordinary  tight  belt.  This  was  an  exhibit  of  much 
interest  to  most  of  the  visitors. 

The  Chambers  Bros.’  Brick  Machinery  Company,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  came  next  with  a  fine  model  of  their  latest  cutting 
table. 

James  B.  Crowell  &  Son,  of  Walkill,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  models 
of  brick  molds,  and  of  a  brick  barrow  of  Mr.  Crowell’s  design. 
Mr.  Crowell,  Sr.,  was  in  attendance  and  explained  the  virtues 
of  his  products. 

Some  beautiful  samples  of  various  kinds  and  shapes  of  brick 
occupied  the  space  allotted  to  the  Youngren  continuous  down- 
draft  kiln,  showing  the  work  done  by  the  kiln  with  gas  fire. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Company  was  represented  by  C. 
McDermott,  who  distributed  souvenir  wallets,  descriptive  pam¬ 
phlets  and  pleasantness  while  he  explained  the  virtues  of  the 
“roller-bearing  wheel”  and  the  “Ever  Ready”  brickbarrow. 

The  Schwarz  System  Brick  Company,  of  New  York,  dis¬ 
played  some  excellent  specimens  of  sand  brick  and  fireproof 
sand  lime  brick. 

Leary’s  Herculaneum  paving  brick  attracted  considerable 
attention.  It  is  a  departure  from  the  old  style  brick,  both  in 
the  form  of  the  block  and  in  its  manufacture.  Mr.  Leary  dis¬ 
tributed  pamphlets  describing  his  new  machine  for  manufac¬ 
turing  all  styles  of  clay  blocks.  William  J.  Leary,  581  Ellicott 
square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  the  inventor,  patentee  and  owner. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
were  represented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  (“Dixie”)  Scott,  and  “care 
sutinly”  did  seem  to  sit  light  on  his  constitution  as  he  distrib¬ 
uted  valuable  souvenirs  and  instructive  pamphlets. 

The  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Company,  of  Bu- 
cyrus,  O.,  was  ably  represented  by  J.  A.  Ridgway,  of  the  home 
office.  This  company’s  exhibit  was  lessened  early  in  the  week 
by  a  thief  who  boldly  walked  off  with  the  bulk  of  its  souvenirs. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  and  brickyard  supplies,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  had  a  posi¬ 
tion  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  Convention  hall,  and  their 
pamphlets  and  reading  matter  were  very  attractive. 

The  Perfect  clay  screen,  manufactured  by  the  Dunlap  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  had  a  pleasing  ex¬ 
ponent  in  the  person  of  O.  W.  Dunlap,  who  distributed  some 
neat  and  instructive  pamphlets  of  the  screens  made  by  that 
concern. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Company 
caught  the  attention  of  clay  diggers.  The  Thew  Automatic 
Shovel  Company  is  located  at  Lorain,  O.  The  best  exhibit 
they  had,  though,  was  the  shovel  in  operation  at  the  Fiske 
Brick  Company’s  clay  bank. 

Some  strikingly  artistic  catalogues  were  distributed  at  the 
booth  of  the  American  Road  Machinery  Company,  of  Kennett 
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Square,  Pa.  These  pamphlets  epitomize  the  art  of  modern 
road  building. 

The  Arnold-Creager  Company,  of  New  London  and  Cincin¬ 
nati,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Arnold,  who  distributed  1903 
greetings  to  the  hundreds  of  visitors,  showing  the  various 
brickyard  supplies  manufactured  by  that  well-known  concern. 

The  Raymonds  were  also  there — The  C.  W.  Raymond  Com¬ 
pany  it  is  now,  of  Dayton,  O.  Both  Mr.  Raymond  and  his  son 
are  interesting  gentlemen  and  showed  what  they  are  doing  in 
the  way  of  brickyard  machinery  and  supplies.  They  distrib¬ 
uted  some  catchy  pamphlets. 

Mershon,  Schuette.  Parker  &  Co.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  adver¬ 
tised  the  excellence  of  their  white  pine  pallets  for  soft-mud 
bricks. 

The  Huenneke  System  of  Lime  and  Sand  Building  Brick 
had  on  exhibition  several  excellent  samples  of  their  product, 
with  pamphlets  showing  the  strong  qualities  of  the  brick.  The 
office  of  the  company  is  in  New  York  city. 

The  Cleveland  Car  Company,  of  West  Park,  O.,  displayed 
illustrations  of  its  various  styles  of  cars  and  brickyard  and  mill 
appliances. 

M.  E.  Gregory,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  showed  the  interested 
visitor  how  to  make  his  own  brick-cutting  wires.  Harry  Wil- 
lisford  had  charge  of  the  exhibit. 

The  Hanover  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Hanover,  O.,  made 
the  finest  display  of  front  and  ornamental  brick  in  the  hall. 
This  company  was  represented  bv  Samuel  Borger  and  C.  H. 
Forry. 

The  Main  Belting  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  showed  a  work¬ 
ing  model,  illustrating  the  advantage  of  its  Leviathan  belting 
for  brickyards  and  mills  of  every  kind.  H.  J.  Roth  had  charge 
of  same. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  of  Canton,  O.,  manufacturers  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery  of  every  description,  distributed  pamphlets 
showing  its  varieties  of  brick  machines.  This  company  was 
represented  by  G.  P.  Alexander. 

Some  excellent  samples  of  many  varieties  of  fancy  brick 
were  shown  at  the  exhibition  booth  of  “The  Best”  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  manufactured  by  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  of  Galion,  O. 

George  W.  Sharer,  of  Philadelphia,  patentee  and  owner  of 
the  famous  Sharer  improved  dryer,  was  on  hand  with  his  ex¬ 
hibit  and  literature,  explaining  his  improved  up  and  down- 
draft  calorific  kiln  for  all  uses. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  was  also 
on  hand  with  catchy  printed  matter,  showing  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  Standard  brick  dryer,  being  represented  by 
Robert  Elliott,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Company,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  was  represented  by  William  R.  Martin,  general  manager 
of  the  company,  who  explained  the  virtues  of  the  famous 
Martin  machinery. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company,  manufacturers  of  Plymouth  brick 
and  tile  machinery,  Plymouth,  O.,  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Fate,  who  distributed  souvenirs  and  illustrated  catalogues. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Company  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  dis¬ 
tributed  free  food  for  thoughtful  brickmakers  in  the  shape  of 
an  artistically  gotten  up  pamphlet  exemplifying  the  virtues  of 
the  “New  Haven”  brick  machine. 

J.  E.  Rodgers  represented  the  New  York  Blower  Company, 
of  Bucyrus,  O.,  manufacturers  of  heating  and  ventilating  en¬ 
gines,  exhausters,  blowers,  heaters,  dry  kilns,  etc. 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  Wiles,  manufacturers  of  machinery  and 
molds,  occupied  the  space  next  to  the  New  York  Blower  Com¬ 
pany. 

M.  F.  Williams,  the  senior  member  of  the  Williams  Patent 
Pulverizer  and  Crusher  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  industriously 
circulated  pamphlets  explaining  the  workings  of  the  pulverizer 
bearing  his  name. 

The  Dunn  continuous  kiln,  H.  C.  Dunn,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  occupied 
space  on  the  left  of  the  hall,  and  was  represented  by  Mr.  Dunn, 
who  detailed  its  history  and  its  successful  results. 


Some  fine  specimens  of  red  brick  made  in  Westbrook,  Me., 
by  Mr.  Abner  Hawkes  were  also  shown. 

Arthur  Koppel,  of  New  York,  displayed  a  fine  lot  of  dump 
cars,  deck  cars,  tracks,  turn-tables,  and  other  machinery  and 
appliances.  This  was  the  largest  individual  exhibit  and  was 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Otto  Plessner. 

The  exhibition  room  was  made  attractive  by  the  displays  and 
by  the  pleasing  personalities  of  the  genial  gentlemen  who 
strive  to  please  and  instruct.  Among  them  Chris  McDermott, 
of  the  Wellington  (O.)  Machine  Company,  has  a  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity,  else  the  tale  he  told  in  Machinery  Hall  one 
day  during  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  must  needs  require  a 
souvenir  salt  shaker  loaded  for  business. 

They  were  talking  about  fish,  when  Chris  said:  “I  was  in 
Canton,  O.,  last  summer  and  called  on  a  friend.  He  surprised 
me  by  saying  he  was  running  a  fish  farm.  I  didn’t  know  till 
then  that  there  were  fish  that  could  be  fed  like  hogs,  but  there 
are.  They  call  them  carp,  and  my  friend  took  me  out  to  see 
them.  We  stood  in  the  barn  looking  out  the  window.  My 
friend  whistled,  just  as  you  would  whistle  for  a  dog.  Imagine 
my  astonishment  when  I  saw  the  whole  lake  in  front  of  us  fot- 
two  miles  alive  with  heads  coming  our  way.  It  made  me  feel 
creepy,  and  soon  there  were  thousands  of  them  crowding 
close  to  the  shore.  My  friend  stuck  a  gob  of  mush  on  the 
end  of  a  lath  and  said,  'Come,  Willie.’  Immediately  all  the 
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other  fish  gave  way  and  let  ‘Willie  come.’  Willie  was  a  blunt¬ 
headed,  lazy  looking  dodo,  but  he  ate  his  mush  and  swam  away 
with  a  satisfied  whisk  of  his  tail.  One  after  another  my  friend 
called  them  by  name,  and  as  he  did  the  particular  fish  called 
for  came  up  for  his  grub  until  fifty  had  thus  been  fed,  when 
my  friend  turned  the  rest  of  the  mush  into  a  general  banquet. 

“Next  day  we  were  out  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  with  a 
dog.  My  friend  was  about  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  me,  and 
1  whistled  for  the  dog.  There  was  a  hill  between  me  and  the 
lake.  The  dog  didn’t  come,  but  you  can  imagine  my  horror 
when  I  saw  a  multiude  of  blunt-headed  creatures  flopping  down 
the  hill  behind  me.  Did  I  run?  I  think  I  must  have  run.  I 
was  a  good  ways  ahead  of  my  friend  by  the  time  he  discovered 
what  was  up. 

“He  yelled  to  me  to  turn  back  immediately  or  I  would  ruin 
him.  And  bless  me  if  I  didn’t  have  to  lead  those  hideous 
monsters  back  to  the  lake  and  stand  up  to  my  neck  in  water 
whistling  till  they  were  all  back  in  the  water.  My  friend  was 
nearly  overcome.  He  said  that  I  had  nearly  ruined  him. 

“Why  don’t  he  build  a  fence?  Why,  gentlemen,  he  told  me 
that,  his  educated  carp  were  known  to  climb  trees  and  roost." 

But  just  then  the  dull,  sickening  thud  of  a  heavy  body  strik¬ 
ing  the  ground  interrupted  the  story.  Chris’s  ball-bearing 
wheelbarrow  had  collapsed  under  the  strain  of  the  exciting 
nax-rative. 
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THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


ACCORDING  TO  PROGRAMME,  the  Society  met  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  2,  at  10  a.  m.,  with  twenty-seven  members 
present.  In  the  absence  of  President  Mayer,  Vice  Pres- 
iden  Walker  read  the  address  which  Mr.  Mayer  had  prepared, 
and  which  he  had  expected  to  deliver.  The  balance  of  the 
morning  was  occupied  by  business  session  and  the  election  of 
officers.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year : 

President — Edward  C.  Stover,  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Pot¬ 
teries  Co. 

Vice  President — Prof.  Heinrich  Ries,  Ph.  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Secretary — Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M.,  Columbus,  O. 

Treasurer — Stanley  G.  Burt,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Manager  for  1903 — Mr.  Albert  V.  Bleininger,  Columbus,  O. 
Manager  for  1904 — Mr.  Adolph  Hottinger,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Manager  for  1905 — Mr.  E.  E.  Gorton,  Crotou-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  speech  of  Vice  President  Walker,  on  leaving  the  chair, 
and  of  Mr.  Stover,  on  assuming  his  duties,  were  both  partic¬ 
ularly  good. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  read,  showing  a  balance  of  $150, 
after  paying  much  the  heaviest  year’s  expenditures  which  the 
Society  had  yet  to  meet.  This  was  a  most  creditable  financial 
showing.  The  sale  of  the  transactions  alone  during  the  year 
brought  in  an  income  of  over  $200.  If  the  transactions  of  the 
Society  continue  to  grow  in  value  as  they  have  done,  it  will 
not  be  many  years  until  the  Society  is  independent  and  able  to 
undertake  much  larger  and  weightier  problems  from  this 
source  of  income  alone. 

The  following  list  of  new  associate  members  was  elected: 

Mr.  I.  Mandle,  dealer  in  clays,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  builder  of  continuous  kilns,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wright,  draftsman  and  constructor  for  fire  brick 
industry,  Bolivar,  Pa. 

Mr.  John  H.  Welch,  superintendent  Stoneware  Pottery,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Oswald  Spier,  terra  cotta  manufacturer,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  John  Sant,  clay  dealer,  East  Liverpool,  O. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Parmelee,  director  Ceramic  Department  New 
Jersey  State  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Hardy,  superintendent  of  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick 
Co.,  Momence,  Ill. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gorsline,  sewer  pipe  manufacturer,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Kwiatkowski,  sand  brick  engineer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  A.  Fleming,  chemist,  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale, 
Pa. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Barnes,  enamel  brick  manufacturer,  Norristown, 
Pa. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Jeppson,  superintendent  Norton  Emery  Wheel 
Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Grueby,  art  pottery  and  faience  manufacturer, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Frank,  sand  brick  industry,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Eskesen,  terra  cotta  manufacturer,  Matawan,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Chas.  Weelans,  superintendent  Monument  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Robineau,  editor  Keramic  Studio,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Defebaugh,  editor  Rock  Products,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Colgan,  salesman  for  A.  M.  &  W.  H.  Wiles  Co., 
Grassy  Point.  N.  Y. 

This  considerable  increase  in  membership  brings  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  active  list  to  about  110,  the  new  associate  members 
this  year  being  about  in  the  usual  proportion.  No  full  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  this  year,  though  some  promising  material 
is  in  line  for  the  next  session. 

As  to  the  literary  programme,  there  were  fifteen  formal 
papers,  eight  notes  of  greater  or  less  length  for  discussion, 
two  lectures  of  an  hour  each,  together  with  a  number  of  in¬ 
formal  discussions.  In  short,  the  programme  was  so  full  that 
even  taking  advantage  of  both  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings, 
it  was  impossible  to  cover  the  full  list  of  contributions,  and 
eight  papers  and  notes  were  read  by  title  at  the  last  session 


in  the  absence  of  their  authors.  The  Society  feels  very  much 
pleased  over  this  fact,  as  the  experience  of  all  who  have  been 
attending  these  meetings  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  ade¬ 
quately  discuss  the  kind  of  papers  which  are  presented  to  the 
Society,  after  merely  hearing  them  read  once.  The  policy  of 
the  Society  will  be  hereafter  to  print  as  many  of  its  papers  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  as  possible,  sending  them  as  manu¬ 
script  to  the  members,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  read  by 
title,  and  the  members  may  then  present  written  discussions  of 
the  same.  Only  in  this  manner  will  it  be  possible  to  make  the 
discussions  worthy  of  the  contributions.  The  past  meeting 
has  been  a  great  step  ahead  in  this  matter. 

Among  the  more  notable  contributions  at  this  meeting  were 
Prof.  Binns’  paper  on  “Matt  Glazes,”  in  which  he  attributes  the 
development  of  mattness  principally  to  alumina;  Mr.  Stover’s 
paper  on  “Ceramic  Colors,”  which  was  represented  by  a  series 
of  1,200  trial  pieces;  Mr.  R.  C.  Purdy’s  on  “White  Stoneware 
Glazes,”  which  takes  a  long  step  forward  in  reducing  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  that  glaze  to  a  definite  system ;  Mr.  S.  V.  Peppel’s 
on  “The  Sand  Lime  Brick  Industry,”  which  for  completeness 
and  exhaustiveness  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  contributions 
which  the  Society  has  ever  had.  There  were  other  excellent 
papers,  several  of  which  were  included  in  the  list  of  those  read 
by  title. 

The  lectures  were  also  a  new  feature  in  the  work  of  the 
Society.  Dr.  Hart’s  illustrated  talk  on  “Death  Valley,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  can  only  be  reproduced  in  the  feeblest  manner  by 
stenographic  report.  To  appreciate  it,  it  must  have  been 
heard. 

Dr.  Hofman’s  evening  lecture  in  his  own  laboratory  was  also 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  how  to  present  an  intricate  scientific 
subject  in  a  perfectly  clear  manner,  so  that  anyone  can  under¬ 
stand  and  follow.  The  speaker  did  not  perhaps  appreciate 
how  closely  the  work  he  has  been  doing  in  slag  formation  fits 
in  with  the  work  which  other  members  of  the  Society  are 
doing  in  other  portions  of  the  silicate  field.  The  lecture  was 
of  very  great  value  to  all  who  heard  it. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  excur¬ 
sion  to  Dover  Point  to  visit  the  Fiske  brick  plant.  This  side 
trip  was  enjoyed  to  the  full,  as  the  little  party  had  a  car  to 
themselves,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske 
in  making  the  arrangements  with  the  railroad  company.  The 
discussion  of  the  Fiske  plant  and  Mr.  Fiske’s  paper  on  the 
“Elimination  of  Hand  Labor  in  Brick  Manufacture”  took  place 
on  Wednesday  morning,  after  the  members  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  plant  in  operation. 

The  criticism  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Ceramic  Society  was 
wholly  on  the  merits  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Fiske 
system,  and  not  on  the  plant  as  at  present  constructed,  it  being 
apparent  to  everyone  that  the  parts  of  the  plant  at  present 
are  not  in  proper  proportion  to  each  other,  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  attain  the  full  economy  of  the  plant.  When  addi¬ 
tional  kilns  and  dryer  capacity  and  elevated  track  ways  are 
provided,  so  that  the  machinery  may  run  to  its  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  is  kept  busy,  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  possible 
economy  of  this  system.  The  discussion  in  the  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety  fully  recognized  this  fact,  and  the  argument  was  made 
and  answered  as  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
system  when  this  final  condition  had  been  reached.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  several  of  the  speakers  that  the  economy  attainable 
under  the  Fiske  system  will  not  be  sufficiently  in  excess  of  that 
attainable,  by  the  best  systems  now  in  use  to  make  it  at  all 
sure  that  it  will  have  a  large  use  in  the  near  future. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  about  1  o’clock  on  Wednesday  to 
make  room  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  meetings,  but  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Society  remained  in  Boston  for  a  day  or  two 
to  visit  points  of  interest  in  the  ceramic  world.  The  Grueby 
pottery  in  particular  received  a  large  number  of  visitors  and 
afforded  particular  interest  to  most  of  them. 

On  the  whole,  the  Society  has  reason  to  feel  exceedingly 
gratified  over  the  results  of  this  meeting.  It  was  the  best  in 
attendance  (about  forty),  in  number  of  papers  and  notes  pre¬ 
sented  (about  twenty-five),  in  general  character  of  discussions 
of  any  meeting  yet  held,  and,  in  addition,  the  lectures  and  trip 
combined  to  make  the  occasion  a  memorable  one. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRICKMAKERS  LOOKING  FORWARD  TO 

A  BUSY  SEASON. 


TO  THOSE  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  away 
to  the  jollities  of  the  Convention  a  full  measure  of  hard 
work  has  been  thrown  in  with  their  well-filled  measure 
of  disappointment.  This  is  due  to  the  heavy  deliveries  attend¬ 
ant  upon  many  of  the  last  year’s  sales,  two  or  three-dav 
stretches  of  hard  frost,  then  an  intermittent  thaw,  causing 
the  bricklayers  to  lay  off  on  the  big  jobs,  and  the  contractors 
to  ’phone:  “If  to-morrow  warms  up  a  bit,  send  up  three  or 
four  loads.  Can’t  get  away  with  many  just  now,  with  the  wind 
at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  the  men  on  the  seventeenth 
story.”  These  messages  continually  coming  over  the  office 
’phone  are  like  unto  the  sword  of  Damocles.  They  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  brickmaker  at  the  office,  almost  constantly, 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  where  some  of  our  men  have  con¬ 
tracts  on  hand  calling  for  three  and  four  million  brick,  and  are 
under  a  bond  of  $5,000  to  deliver  so  many  daily,  it  keeps  them 
hopping  like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks. 

Webster  and  Keyser 

From  last  month  will  hang  out  the  new  shingle  to  replace  the 
conservative  and  good  Webster  &  Nephew,  with  which  we 
have  so  long  been  familiar.  Brother  Webster  will  undoubtedly 
make  the  announcement  personally  at  the  Convention,  for  at 
the  last  moment  he  made  up  his  mind  to  attend;  too  late, 
though,  I  fear,  to  make  his  speech  at  the  banquet.  And  the 
gentlemen  with  the  kingly  patronymic,  who  is  ever  reminiscent 
and  effervescent  with  good  stories,  bewails  his  inability  to  fire 
off  two  or  three  of  those  marvelous  stories  for  the  edification 
of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Keyser  reports  a  busy  January,  and  an  average  Febru¬ 
ary,  but  adds  that  all  the  stock  on  hand  is  sold  for  future  de¬ 
livery,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hand-made  press  brick. 

One  large  real  estate  operation  in  West  Philadelphia,  con¬ 
sisting  of  seventy-three  two-story  dwellings  with  a  sixteen-foot 
front  and  running  about  thirty-six  deep,  will  soak  up  about 
2,000,000,  while  the  rebuilding  of  the  Lu  Lu  Temple,  on  Spring 
Garden  street  above  Thirteenth  street,  will  make  another  haul¬ 
ing  of  half  a  million  good,  hard  brick. 

During  the  week  an  accident  occurred  at  the  clay  bank. 
While  the  men  were  digging  the  bank  gave  way  and  in  spite 
of  the  sprinting  indulged  in  by  the  men,  one  was  caught  by  the 
falling  mass  and  partially  buried.  Of  course  he  now  lies  in  the 
hospital  awaiting  repairs. 

Many  of  our  men  who  have  been  so  eager  in  the  slack  sea¬ 
sons  to  take  on  contracts  for  sewer  work  are  now,  after  a  busy 
season,  fighting  shy  of  them,  the  reason  given  being  this: 
That  the  contractors  in  order  to  avoid  paying  hod  carriers  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  service  and  improvise  a  chute.  Consequently 
the  bricks  are  unloaded  down  the  chute  with  the  result  of  lots 
of  bats  and  bats  are  counted  out  when  payments  are  made. 

McAvoy  &  Morris. 

These  young  stalwarts  are  pushing  along  and  forging  ahead. 
Their  output  last  year  was  between  10,000,000  and  12,000,000, 
but  down  on  the  order  book  are  orders  for  future  delivery 
which  will  easily  discount  another  10,000,000.  The  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  at  Broad  and  Walnut  streets,  will  call  upon 
them  alone  for  3,000,000.  The  Dawson  Smith  building,  at  1615 
Chestnut  street,  will  also  call  for  another  million.  A  real  es¬ 
tate  operation  in  West  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  ten  two-story 
houses,  will  cut  in  their  numbers  to  the  tune  of  nearly  500,000. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  not  attending  the  Conven 
tion,  probably;  anyway  some  good  friend  and  brother  ought  to 
do  the  honors  and  invite  them. 

The  Sam  Huhee  estate,  too,  are  busy,  since  they  are  under 
contract  to  deliver  20,000  daily  to  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 
building  until  they  have  completed  their  quota  of  2,000,000. 
This  big  job  will  take  some  7,000,000  brick  in  all.  This,  of 
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course,  includes  the  face  brick.  They  have  also  secured  the 
contract  for  the  University  extension  building. 

Down  on  the  yard  of  James  Gaynor,  about  the  only  hand  yard 
existing  now  within  stepping  distance  of  the  city  hall,  the 
eight-hand  gangs  worked  steadily  all  through  last  season.  In 
the  fall,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  this  was  further  aug¬ 
mented  by  two  or  three  additional  gangs.  The  output  for  the 
season  was  nearly  3,000,000,  with  clay  enough  in  the  beds  to 
last  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  the  Philadelphia  Brick  Company,  at  Twen¬ 
ty-fifth  and  Wharton  streets,  also  reports  conditions  as  good, 
and  his  Chambers  machine  as  better. 

W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 


WITH  FT.  DODGE  BRICK  AND  TILt  MAKERS. 


PRESENT  INDICATIONS  are  not  favorable  for  a  profit¬ 
able  year  in  northwestern  Iowa  for  the  brick  and  tile 
makers.  The  unusually  wet  season  of  last  year  and  the 
quick  freeze  up  in  the  late  fall  has  left  a  condition  that  may 
become  a  very  serious  one.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  low  land  throughout  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State  that  is  now  covered  with  frozen  surface 
water.  The  ground  is  full  of  water  and  should  the  months  of 
March  and  April  be  wet  the  condition  of  these  lands  will  be 
something  fearful. 

Farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  have  been  busy 
the  past  two  weeks  gathering  corn  and  threshing.  This  is 
something  unheard  of  in  Iowa.  The  condition  of  the  farm 
lands  last  fall  was  such  that  they  could  not  get  into  the  fields 
to  gather  their  corn  and  a  threshing  machine  could  not  be 
moved  from  one  place  to  another  on  account  of  impassable 
roads. 

Only  two  plants  have  made  any  attempt  to  operate  through 
the  winter.  Messrs.  Straight  &  Campbell,  of  Lehigh,  and  the 
Kalo  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Kalo,  have  run  through  the 
close-down  season. 

The  Lehigh  Clay  Works  is  experiencing  considerable  trou¬ 
ble  with  water  which  comes  from  the  springs  in  their  clay 
pits.  It  will  probably  give  them  considerable  trouble  in  start¬ 
ing  in  the  spring. 

There  is  every  indication  that  a  general  advance  will  be 
made  in  the  prices  of  brick  and  tile  by  all  firms  situated  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  The  price  of  coal  is  such 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  turn  out  a  product  with  any  profit 
at  the  prices  that  have  prevailed.  At  the  present  time  one  of 
the  firms  at  Ft.  Dodge  has  two  kilns  of  green  stock  in  the  kilns 
all  ready  to  burn,  but  are  waiting  for  a  change  in  the  local 
coal  market  which,  it  is  expected,  will  take  place  in  a  short 
lime.  Brick  and  tile  manufacturers  in  the  vicinity  of  Ft. 
Dodge  have  no  fear  of  a  coal  famine,  as  the  supply  is  always 
plentiful  owing  to  numerous  mines,  but  the  prices  will  not 
permit  of  stock  being  turned  out  at  a  profit. 

It  is  expected  that  help  will  be  more  plentiful  the  coming 
season  than  last  on  account  of  fewer  improvements  going  on 
throughout  the  country  and  fewer  plans  being  put  into  execu¬ 
tion.  The  present  prices  of  building  material  is  having  its 
effect  upon  the  new  buildings  throughout  the  State.  Then 
there  are  practically  no  new  railroads  being  built  the  coming 
year  and  the  labor  which  has  followed  railroad  construction 
will  seek  other  avenues  of  employment. 

The  convention  of  the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association 
closed  its  annual  meeting  at  Ames  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  22. 
A  number  of  very  interesting  papers  and  discussion  made  up 
the  programme,  which  was  followed  by  a  business  session  and 
an  election  of  officers.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mr.  O.  T.  Dennison,  of  Mason  City;  vice  president., 
D.  F.  Mony,  of  Ottumwa;  secretary,  I.  A.  Williams,  of  Ames; 
treasurer,  J.  C.  Holman,  of  Sergeant  Bluffs.  J.  E.  D. 


The  National  Drain  Tile  Company,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
started  their  machinery  and  made  their  first  tile  "Wednesday, 
Feb.  18.  Everything  worked  very  smoothly  for  a  beginning, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  plant  will  be  running  to  its  full  capac¬ 
ity.  Its  principal  product  will  be  large  tile. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


HIGH  TIDE  AT  BOSTON. 

My  Dear  Randall— It  is  pleasant  to  be  asked  to  express  one’s 
impressions  on  so  altogether  agreeable  an  occasion  as  that  of  the 
recent  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at  Boston. 

To  my  mind,  high-water  mark  was  reached  there.  In  the  char¬ 
acter  of  attendance,  papers  and  speeches,  I  have  never  experienced 
anything  better  at  any  of  our  Conventions,  and  I  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  all  who  were  personally  responsible  for  the  undoubted 
success  of  their  efforts. 

The  most  striking  mechanical  feature  of  the  week  was  most 
certainly  the  unique  operation  of  handling  brick  at  the  Fiske  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant.  The  novelty  of  seeing  1,500  brick  handled  as  one 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  will  be  still  more  interesting  to  see 
these  useful  and  effective  methods  applied  to  a  large  output,  when 
their  true  economy  can  be  realized.  Very  truly  yours, 

Liberty  City,  Ga.,  Feb.  13,  1903.  H.  B.  SKEELE. 


ENJOYED  EVERY  MINUTE  IN  BOSTON. 


Friend  Randall— I  desire  to  say  my  daughter  and  self  returned 
home  safely  from  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  Conventions  yet  at¬ 
tended.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  arrangements  at  Boston.  Surely  no  one  could  ask  for 
more.  I  received  many  kindnesses  from  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  My  daughter  was  especially  pleased  with  her  trip.  How  glad 
I  was  to  be  present  and  witness  the  presentation  of  the  loving  cup 
to  that  grand  old  brickmaker,  our  retiring  President,  Mr.  George 
M.  Fiske.  How  carefully  he  looked  after  all.  His  new  departure 
in  brickmaking  pleased  me  greatly.  Another  step  forward.  I  was 
pleased  at  results  shown.  Remember  only  starting,  and  to  show 
such  results— they  were  splendid.  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the 
trip.  The  luncheon  was  especially  good.  I  think  the  inner  man 
was  well  provided  for.  Again  I  say,  thanks  to  the  Grand  Old  Man 
and  all  the  committee,  not  forgetting  the  ladies  committee,  who 
exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of  our  visiting  ladies. 

Respectfully,  T.  C.  LUNDY. 

Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  Feb.  9,  1903. 


SPECIAL  DEBT  OF  GRATITUDE  DUE  THE  FISKES. 

Dear  Friend  Randall— As  I  have  just  returned  from  the  Con¬ 
vention,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  settle  down  to  work  again  without 
conveying  to  the  entire  committee  who  did  so  much  for  us  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  my  appreciation  of  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  craft.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  Convention  the  most  successful  and  helpful  one  I  have 
ever  attended.  The  spirit  of  good  feeling  and  fellowship  prevailed 
throughout.  We  may  be  competitors  at  home,  but  we  lost  sight 
of  this  for  a  week  at  least,  and  extended  greetings  and  ideas  with 
each  other  as  members  of  one  great  family. 

I  believe  the  craft  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Fiske 
Brick  Company,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  for  courtesies  extended  to  us. 
While  the  system  now  employed  at  these  works  is  new  to  us  all, 
yet  Mr.  Fiske  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  feasible,  and  I  believe 
in  time  he  will  demonstrate  that  it  is  more  profitable  than  the  old 
methods  now  in  use. 

When  this  plant  is  enlarged  so  as  to  utilize  the  full  capacity  of 
the  improved  methods  in  use,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess  and  a  very  profitable  investment  for  all  concerned. 

I  trust  I  vouch  the  sentiment  of  the  craft  in  wishing  the  Fiske 
Brick  Company  success,  prosperity  and  riches,  as  all  brickmakers 
deserve.  I  remain,  Yours  truly,  M.  E.  GREGORY. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1903. 


“ALL  IN  ALL,  THE  BEST  YET.” 

My  Dear  Secretary— In  thirty-four  hours  from  now  I  shall  be 
speeding  westward  on  the  “California  Limited,”  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  hours’  sleep,  every  moment  will  be  fully  occupied 
in  doing  things  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done  by  me  before  I  go. 
If  I  wait  until  I  get  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
No.  17,  it  will  be  too  la.te  for  you  to  tell  anybody  else. 

1  here  has  always  been  a  good  deal  more  Purington  in  these 
Conventions  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  looking  at  the 
“revised  list”  we  seem  to  be  the  “Alpha  and  Omega”  of  the  one  in 
Boston. 

What  do  you  expect  me  to  say?  That  I  had  a  horrid  old  time; 

that  the  inteiest  seems  to  be  on  the  wane;  that  the  papers  were 

not  up  to  the  usual  standard;  that  the  Boston  brethren  lacked  in 
thoughtfulness  and  courtesy;  that  the  Brunswick  was  a  common 
et  er>  -day  tavern,  that  the  Fiskes  didn’t  show  us  a  brickyard  mod¬ 
ern  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  the  brick  they  took  out 
were  a  poor  article?  I  can’t  do  it,  Randall,  even  to  please  you, 
for,  like  G.  W.,  I  can’t  tell  a  lie.  Mr.  Eudaly  was  on  the  same 

ttain  with  me,  although  1  did  not  know  it  until  we  were  nearly  to 


Springfield,  and  we  both  agreed  that  the  young  blood  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  beginning  to  tell  and  that  technical  scientific  papers 
were  listened  to  with  much  greater  interest  than  those  we  used 
to  write  were.  No  part  of  the  Convention  was  enjoyed  by  me  more 
than  the  quiet  hour  and  a  half  I  had  with  our  first  President,  in 
which  we  reviewed  the  whole  procession  from  Cincinnati  to  Boston. 
It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  panorama,  but  we  were  happy  in  the  fact 
that  we  had  reached  our  reminiscent  days,  and  agreed  that  it  was 
too  bad  that  Gates,  Ittner  and  the  other  members  of  the  old  no¬ 
bility  could  not  have  shared  with  us  the  conviction  that  it  was,  all 
in  all,  the  best  yet.  Yours  truly,  D.  V.  PURINGTON. 

Chicago,  Feb.  9,  1903. 


CULTURE  AND  HOSPITALITY  COMBINED. 


My  Dear  Randall— I  reached  home  Sunday  p.  m.,  after  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  weeks  of  my  life.  Well,  Boston  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  culture;  we  will  always  remember  it  for  its  free¬ 
handed,  generous  hospitality  as  well.  Above  all,  to  me,  stands  out 
the  trip  to  the  Fiske  brick  plant,  at  Dover  Point,  N.  H.  Their  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  new  method  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  I  am  free 
to  say  that  heretofore  I  have  been  very  skeptical.  To  large  manu¬ 
facturers  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  makes  them  independent  of  the 
labor  question.  Not  one  should  be  without  it.  Hope  you  reached 
home  safe  and  sound.  Sincerely  yours, 

Metuchen,  N.  J.,  Feb.  11,  1903.  C.  A.  BLOOMFIELD. 


AN  OLD-TIMER  SEES  NEW  THINGS. 


Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

We  arrived  home  safe  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  must  say  that 
I  think  we  had  a  splendid  Convention,  and  that  the  Boston  brick- 
makers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  way  they  entertained  us,  and 
we  ought  to  profit  a  great  deal  from  the  information  we  received 
at  the  seventeenth  annual  Convention. 

That  was  quite  a  side  trip  we  had  to  the  Fiske  brickyard,  and 
if  Mr.  Fiske  enlarges  his  plant  to  at  least  75,000  or  100,000  capacity,  I 
think  he  wall  make  brick  very  cheap,  as  he  handles  brick  in  a  new 
way,  and  one  in  which  I  thought  brick  could  not  be  handled.  I 
wish  him  great  success  in  his  new  enterprise,  and  expect  to  see 
more  yards  fitted  up  under  his  patents  in  the  near  future. 

Wishing  you  and  your  family,  and,  by  the  way,  Miss  Wallace,  a 
prosperous  new  year,  I  am,  Yours  truly, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  10,  1903.  ’  JOHN  MILLER. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHART’S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  BOSTON  AND 

THE  BOSTONIANS. 


Dear  Secretary  Randall— We  arrived  home  in  safety  and  all  of 
the  family  agreed  that  the  Bostonians  are  of  the  most  hospitable 
and  obliging  people  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  as  though  every  move  they  made  was  with  no  other 
purpose  in  mind  than  to  add  to  our  comfort  and  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  people  who  came  there  to  attend  this  Convention.  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  not  only  giving  vent  to  my  own  feelings,  but 
that  I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
of  America,  that  we  owe  a  debt  to  the  Bostonians  that  we  can 
never  repay.  To  the  ladies  of  Boston  I  especially  feel  grateful  for 
the  splendid  treatment  and  most  valuable  services  rendered  to  all 
of  our  visiting  ladies. 

The  trip  to  the  Fiske  brickyard  wm.s,  I  am  sure,  to  all  of  us  a 
great  treat,  and  was  of  such  importance  that  no  brickmaker  could 
afford  to  miss  it.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  our  active  young  men,  who  are  coming 
forward  to  fill  the  places  which  must  of  necessity  be  made  vacant 
by  those  who  have  already  outlived  their  usefulness.  The  installation 
of  such  a  plant  means  much  to  the  brickmaking  fraternity.  With 
such  radical  changes  along  lines  entirely  new  and  unthought  of  by 
the  ordinary  brickmaker  of  to-day,  it  is  but  natural  that  many 
should  look  upon  this  radical  change  with  some  doubt  in  their 
minds  as  to  the  practicability,  but  with  such  master  minds  like  that 
possessed  by  our  friend  and  co-worker,  J.  Parker  Fiske,  at  the 
head  of  this  mammoth  undertaking,  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  to 
me  that  the  scheme  will  be  brought  to  that  which  in  the  end  must 
become  a  great  success.  Before  our  going  there  I  gave  this  matter 
much  thought  and  careful  study,  and  while  I  not  always  agreed 
with  Mr.  Fiske’s  ideas  in  every  respect,  upon  further  investigation 
when  I  arrived  at  the  plant,  I  soon  learned  that  Brother  Fiske  knew 
better  than  I  thought  he  did.  This,  like  all  other  innovations,  re¬ 
quires  time,  patience  and  much  hard  work  to  bring  it  to  a  state 
of  perfection.  Many  of  the  very  best  things  we  have  to-day  in  the 
brickmaking  line  were  not  many  years  ago  considered  impossible, 
and  if  possible,  not  practical.  And  so  in  this  case,  Mr.  Fiske  will 
have  to  have  the  necessary  time  to  enable  him  to  work  out  his  plans 
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and  thus  put  his  theory  into  practice,  which  I  am  sure  he  will 
finally  accomplish. 

The  part  I  was  most  interested  in  was  that  of  the  kiln  and  the 
burning  of  the  brick.  I  have  for  a  number  of  years  given  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  burning  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  have  spent  many  a  day 
and  night  in  trying  to  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties,  and  I 
know  that  along  this  line  I  have  worked  out  in  a  successful  manner 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  appeared  sometime  ago  unsurmounta- 
ble.  Had  I  listened  to  all  the  discouraging  advice  from  friends  not 
in  the  business,  as  well. as  those  whom  it  would  seem  would  know 
what  they  were  talking  about,  I  certainly  should  have  thrown  up 
the  sponge  long  before  I  succeeded  in  carrying  out  my  ideas  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Just  so  in  the  case  with  Mr.  Fiske.  Because  of  several 
hundred  brickmakers  visiting  his  plant  and  probably  some  of  them 
giving  anything  else  but  an  encouraging  w’ord,  that  by  no  means 
needs  to  discourage  Mr.  Fiske;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  ex¬ 
pressions  will  only  act  like  that  of  putting  fuel  on  the  already 
burning  fire,  and  instead  of  discouraging  the  promoter  will  simply 
give  him  renewed  energy  and  enable  him  to  work  with  greater 
determination.  By  pursuing  this  course  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Fiske 
will  overcome  any  and  all  difficulties  that  he  may  now  encounter. 

The  facts  are,  so  far  as  the  burning  question  is  concerned,  that 
a  theory  may  be  worked  out  successfully  in  one  place  and  not  many 
miles  away  it  might  be  a  dismal  failure.  But  in  this  case,  the 
product  produced,  as  we  all  saw  it,  is  already  a  guarantee  that  Mr. 
Fiske  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  that  any  defects  which  might 
be  discovered  to-day  by  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  experienced 
brickmaker  will  sooner  or  later  be  covered  by  bringing  these  mat¬ 
ters  to  a  state  of  perfection.  Very  truly  yours, 

Horseheads,  N.  Y„  Feb.  10,  1903.  R.  G.  EISENHART. 


FISKE’S  PLANS  BETTER  IN  PRACTICE  THAN  IN 
THEORY. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Randall— Home  again  from  Boston.  I  anticipated 
a  good  time,  but  did  not  expect  as  much  as  I  received.  The  local 
committee  seemed  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  do  some  act  of 
kindness  for  each  member  of  the  Association — every  detail  perfect. 
The  programme  you  had  prepared  brought  out  many  helpful  ex¬ 
pressions,  not  only  in  our  meetings,  but  also  in  “Button-Hole” 
talks.  The  election  of  my  friend  (everybody’s  friend),  Eisenhart, 
as  President  was  a  just  tribute  to  one  whose  whole  experience  as 
a  brickmaker  is  at  the  command  of  any  clayworker  for  the  asking. 
The  trip  to  Dover  Point!  What  can  I  say  of  it?  Several  years  age 
Mr.  Fiske  brought  to  my  notice,  through  a  series  of  blue  prints, 
the  system  I  there  saw  working.  As  an  “old-fashioned”  brickmaker 
I  thought  when  I  saw  these  plans  that  the  theory  was  fine,  but 
feared  he  never  could  make  practical  use  of  such  methods.  My 
trip  to  the  works  proves  how  sound  was  Mr.  Fiske’s  theory  and 
how  unsound  my  supposed  practical  opinion.  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  new  system, 
which  must  revolutionize  the  handling  of  common  and  fire  brick. 
It  is  wonderful  that  a  plant  in  operation  so  short  a  time  should  be 
working  so  successfully.  I  never  heard  of  a  brick  plant  that  did 
not  at  the  start,  at  least,  have  many  discouraging  experiences,  and 
this  one  can  hardly  expect  to  be  an  exception.  Clays  differ  so 
much  in  character,  if  I  may  use  this  term,  that  each  particular 
bank  requires  treatment  especially  adapted  to  it,  and  it  takes  time 
to  ascertain  what  it  needs  along  all  the  different  processes  of  its 
manufacture  into  brick.  Two  things  it  does  need  in  large  doses  is 
patience  and  perseverance.  The  finished  ware  I  saw  on  the  plant 
at  Dover  Point  is  better  than  I  think  Mr.  Fiske  or  his  board  of 
directors  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  initial  work.  It  is  fair  to 
think  the  quality  will  be  improved  as  those  in  charge  have  more 
experience  with  this  particular  clay,  and  I  predict  for  the  com¬ 
pany  using  the  Fiske  brickmaking  system  a  profitable  future. 

Thanking  you  personally— and  this  includes  our  worthy  assist¬ 
ant  secretary— for  courtesies  and  trusting  to  meet  all  our  members 
at  the  next  Convention,  I  am,  Sincerely  yours, 

Kirkville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1903.  HENRY  HASBROUCK. 


“POLISHED  GRAY  MATTER.” 


My  Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

Am  back  again  in  the  harness  after  the  most  enjoyable,  valua¬ 
ble  time  we  had  at  Boston  at  the  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  Old  Boston  certainly  rectified  the  common  impression  that 
its  climate  is  alwrays  horrid  and  its  people  frigid,  for  the  weather, 
barring  one  rainy  day,  was  bright,  clear  and  mild,  while  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  hospitality  of  the  brickmaking  element  of  the  “Hub”  was 
most  cordial.  The  brilliant  speeches  made  at  the  banquet  by  our 
hosts  emphasize  the  reputation  of  Boston  that  she  has  a  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  “polished  gray  matter,”  which  was  further  confirmed  by 
the  mechanical  success  of  the  Fiske  brick  plant,  when  visited  by 
the  excursion  Thursday  afternoon.  This  excursion  showed  that 


some  of  our  thinking  brickmakers  are  beginning  to  realize  how 
backward  the  clayworkers  have  been  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
recent  successful  applications  of  electricity  that  have  made  such 
big  strides  in  reducing  costs  and  enlarging  outputs  in  other  indus¬ 
trial  lines.  It  also  demonstrated  that  the  ceramic  engineer  is  help¬ 
less  in  making  a  commercial  success  of  an  enterprise  unless  capital 
backs  up  his  designs  to  completion. 

I  stopped  over  a  few  days  at  New  York,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago 
on  my  return  to  see  some  of  the  unfortunate  clayworkers  who  had 
missed  the  splendid  meetings  at  Boston,  to  console  with  them  on 
their  loss,  and  so  rally  them  to  the  substantial  support  of  a 
creditable  wTorthy  representation  of  all  the  clay  industries  at  the 
Clay  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  for  all  clayworkers 
who  are  loyal  to  their  craft  should  see  that  this  first  effort  ever 
made  at  the  World’s  Fair  to  make  a  complete,  representative  exhibit 
of  the  entire  clay  industry,  from  the  clay  bank  to  the  finished 
products  in  actual  use,  is  given  hearty  support  and  made  a  thorough 
success.  Cordially  yours,  H.  A.  WHEELER. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  12,  1903. 


BOSTON  EXCELLED  PRECEDING  CONVENTIONS. 


My  Dear  Randall — Mrs.  Stiles  and  myself  have  just  arrived 
home  safely,  and  in  talking  the  matter  over  we  have  both  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Convention  at  Boston  equaled,  if  not  ex- 
ce'leu,  anything  we  ever  attended,  and  you  know  we  have  attended 
a  great  many.  We  both  enjoyed  every  moment,  and  nothing  but 
praise  can  be  said  of  the  Boston  people  who  entertained  us  so 
royally.  When  I  took  the  train,  through  Mr.  Fiske’s  kind  invita¬ 
tion,  to  go  to  Dover  and  look  at  his  brick  works  there,  I  felt  very 
little  interest  in  regard  to  his  new  system  of  making  brick,  but 
must  say  when  I  arrived  there  was  agreeably  surprised,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Fiske,  Jr.,  deserves  lots  of  credit  for  starting  a  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  entirely  on  a  new  system  and  perfecting  same  as 
w-ell  as  he  has.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me  to  see  how  easily  the 
large  cram'  lifted  the  1,500  brick  from  the  machine,  where  they 
v,  ere  set,  from  the  belt  in  as  nice  form  and  shape  as  we  set  in  our 
kilns,  and  carried  the  same  first  to  the  dryer,  then  to  the  kilns, 
and  then,  after  being  burned,  taken  from  the  kiln  and  placed  at 
the  other  end  of  the  shed,  ready  to  be  loaded  on  cars.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  if  they  arrange  that  plant  so  they  can  make  the  full  capacity 
of  the  machine  which  they  already  have,  from  70,000  to  100,000  per 
day,  and  arrange  for  drying  room  and  kilns  enough  for  same, 
that  they  will  make  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  I  could  only  think 
of  one  thing  when  I  saw  the  large  crane  taking  the  1,500  brick  from 
their  different  places,  and  that  was  that  it  was  taking  the  place 
of  fifteen  men  with  barrows.  I  think  they  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  after  they  had  enlarged  the  plant  to  lengthen  out  their 
sheds  and  also  to  put  in  another  crane  in  addition  to  the  one  which 
they  already  have.  1  have  always  felt  very  skeptical  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Fiske’s  new  plan,  ever  since  I  first  saw  the  drawing,  some  two 
years  ago,  but  feel  now  that  it  may  be  among  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  to  see  a  brickmaking  plant  successfully  operated  in  this 
manner. 

With  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Randall  and  yourself,  I  am, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

North  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1903.  FRANK  L.  STILES. 


TREASURER  SIBLEY’S  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


My  Dear  Randall— I  learn  through  the  Associated  Press  that  the 
Convention  at  Boston  honored  me  with  a  re-election. 

While  I  have  always  prized  very  highly  the  confidence  and  es¬ 
teem  manifested  towards  me  by  the  members  of  the  Association,  I 
feel  doubly  sensible  of  the  compliment  bestowed  upon  me,  though 
absent  from  the  meeting. 

Permit  me,  through  the  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker,  to  re¬ 
turn  thanks  for  their  generous  action.  I  shall  endeavor  to  faith¬ 
fully  maintain  a  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

I  cannot  express  how  great  was  my  disappointment  in  not  get¬ 
ting  to  the  Convention,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  never  have  such  bad 
luck  again.  I  await  with  eagerness  the  report  of  the  various  ses¬ 
sions.  Yours  sincerely,  JOHN  W.  SIBLEY, 

Chattanooga,  Feb.  9.  Treasurer. 

P.  S. — It  goes  without  saying  that  you  have  my  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  on  your  re-election.  It  is  but  a  feeble  expression  of 
what  the  Association  and  the  trade  owe  to  your  untiring  efforts  and 
thoughts. 

Regarding  a  trip  made  over  the  New  York  Central  in  the  month 
of  August,  Charles  Battell  Loomis  writes: 

“Allow  me  to  tell  you  what  a  pleasant  trip  I  had  over  your 
lines.  With  a  good  book  and  with  the  country  that  lies  outside 
the  window  panes  to  look  at  and  the  characters  that  sit  alongside 
the  same  panes  to  study  and  the  thought  of  the  dining  car,  travel¬ 
ing  is  such  a  pleasant  thing  that  I  wonder  the  whole  world  does 
not  travel  all  the  time.” 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Labor  Troubles  the  Only  Thing  that  Can  Prevent  the  Busiest 
Building  Season  in  the  City’s  History. 

SPITE  OF  THE  FACT  that  this  is  usually  a 
quiet  month  among  the  brick  and  terra  cotta 
manufacturers,  business  has  been  quite  good, 
except  during  a  short  interval  the  latter  part  of 
January,  when  the  weather  was  very  cold  and 
totally  unfit  for  any  kind  of  work. 

The  brick  plants  have  all  been  shut  down  for 
some  time  for  repairs,  etc.,  but  they  are  com¬ 
mencing  now  to  resume  operations.  Some 
started  on  the  first  of  February,  while  others  will  resume 
within  a  few  days. 

Prices  of  brick  still  remain  the  same,  viz.:  Merchantable 
brick,  $7.75;  strictly  hard,  $8.25;  red  pressed  brick,  $17.50; 
sidewalk  paving  brick,  $8.50. 

The  plant  of  the  Missouri  Fire  Clay  Company,  at  Woods 
avenue  and  Manchester  avenue  was  scorched  by  fire  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  An  overheated  kiln  was  the  cause.  The  loss 
was  about  $1,000. 

The  Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Company 
was  incorporated  in  January  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  divid¬ 
ed  into  1,000  shares  of  $100  each.  The  shareholders  are: 
James  Haskins,  251;  Louis  Dyer,  199;  D.  C.  Dyer,  1;  Nannie 
Rose,  98;  John  Camp,  251;  Arion  Woodhull,  200. 

From  a  lockout  to  a  strike  was  the  turn  developed  this  week 
in  the  controversy  between  the  members  of  the  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Building  Trades  employes.  Those  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  who  have  signed  the  agreement  presented  by  the  men 
at  the  termination  of  the  lockout  will  have  all  the  union  men 
they  need,  but  those  members  of  the  Builders’  Exchange  who 
have  decided  to  stand  by  the  old  agreement  will  be  without 
union  workmen,  it  is  stated.  About  two  months  ago  the  con¬ 
tractors  had  a  dispute  with  their  men  over  the  use  of  non¬ 
union  brick  in  certain  portions  of  buildings,  and  as  the  men 
refused  to  handle  these  brick,  the  contractors  declared  a  lock¬ 
out.  Two  weeks  ago  the  lockout  was  called  off  and  the  con¬ 
tractors  said  they  were  willing  to  re-employ  the  men  under 
the  old  conditions.  This  was  met  with  a  proposition  from  the 
men  in  the  shape  of  an  agreement,  which  they  insisted  on 
having  signed,  to  the  effect  that  the  contractors  use  no  more 
non-union  material  on  buildings.  The  contractors  had  until 
Feb.  10  to  sign  the  agreement.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Builders’ 
Exchange  on  Feb.  9,  it  was  agreed  not  to  sign,  and  the  strike 
resulted.  Several  contractors  who  have  signed  the  agreement 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  strike. 

The  buildings  and  sheds  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Malcom,  in  St.  Louis  county,  were  destroyed,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  by  fire,  causing  damages  amounting  to  about  $2,000. 

The  Christy  Fire  Clay  Company  was  granted,  a  short  time 
ago,  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick  factory 
building  at  4600  South  King’s  Highway,  costing  $20,000.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  same  company  the  following  direc¬ 
tors  were  elected:  Calvin  M.  Christy,  president;  W.  C.  Mor¬ 
ris,  vice  president;  R.  D.  Hatton,  secretary;  also  M.  A.  Christy 
and  Charles  T.  Farrar.  Mr.  Hatton  has  been  promoted  from 
the  assistant  secretaryship  to  the  position  vacated  by  Frank 
P.  Jones,  who  has  been  elected  assistant  cashier  of  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  National  Bank.  R.  H.  Miller  has  been  advanced  to 
sales  agent,  V.  P.  Ring  having  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

The  annual  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Alton  Paving, 
Building  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  North  Alton,  occurred  in 
January.  Edward  Rodgers  was  chosen  president  and  Eben 
Rodgers  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  following  directors 


were  also  elected:  William  Elliot  Smith,  Balser  Schiess,  E.  C. 
Lemen.  A  dividend  of  6  per  cent  was  declared. 

The  stockholders  of  the  McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of 
Newbern,  Ill.,  held  their  annual  meeting  in  January  and  Gor¬ 
don  C.  McNeil,  Robert  P.  McNeil  and  Ebenezer  McNeil,  all  of 
St,  Louis,  were  elected  directors.  At  a  meeting  held  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  Gordon  C.  McNeil  was  elected  president 
and  Robert  P.  McNeil  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  offices  of 
the  company  are  in  the  Chemical  building,  in  St.  Louis. 

W.  F.  Scott,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  who  has 
been  East  on  business,  has  returned.  He  reports  having  made 
several  good  contracts  with  Eastern  brick  manufacturers  for 
his  brickmaking  machines,  and  also  that  business  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  was  excellent. 

The  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Company  say  business  has 
been  good  with  them,  and  that  they  are  having  all  the  work 
that  they  can  possibly  attend  to. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company  is  placing 
quite  a  number  of  its  improved  brick  presses  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Mr.  McGrath  says  their  business  never 
was  better. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Company  are 
having  some  nice  orders  sent  to  them.  Mr.  Williams  is  well 
pleased  with  conditions  of  trade  and  says  that  wherever  their 
grinders  are  used  they  are  liked  and  recommended  to  others. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  and  its  auxiliary  com¬ 
panies  report  a  fine  trade,  and  all  their  plants  are  busy. 

Several  big  buildings  are  in  contemplation  in  this  city. 
Among  the  largest  is  a  million-dollar  hotel  at  Twelfth  and 
Locust  streets.  This  will  take  many  thousands  of  brick.  Sev¬ 
eral  new  school  houses  will  also  be  built  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

Sewers  to  cost  between  $100,000  and  $150,000  will  be  com¬ 
menced  this  spring  and  many  miles  of  streets  will  be  paved 
this  summer,  and  many  of  them  will  be  of  vitrified  brick. 

The  outlook  in  St.  Louis  is  very  rosy  for  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  brick  being  used  within  the  next  few  months.  This  is 
very  pleasing  to  the  brick  manufacturers  and  it  will  keep 
their  plants  working  to  the  utmost  capacity  to  supply  the 
millions  of  brick  that  will  be  used  in  all  these  improvements. 

A.  SAINT. 

A  CORRECTION. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  notice  that  in  the  December  issue  of  your  paper  ap¬ 
peared  an  article  to  the  effect  that  our  tile  plant  in  Matawan 
had  been  acquired  by  the  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  of  Zanesville, 
O.  This  is  an  error.  The  tile  plant  in  Matawan,  N.  J.,  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  New  Jersey  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  its  product 
being  handled  by  the  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  Zanesville,  O.,  as 
sole  agents,  Mr.  Langenbeck,  from  that  concern,  having  charge 
as  general  manager  of  the  Matawan  (N.  J.)  plant.  It  is  our 
request  that  you  kindly  print  a  notice  in  your  next  issue  stat¬ 
ing  the  above  facts.  Hoping  that  you  will  do  this  and  very 
much  oblige  us,  we  remain  Yours  respectfully, 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  TERRA  COTTA  COMPANY. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,'  Jan.  27. 

THE  FOUR-TRACK  NEWS. 

When  the  different  members  of  the  editor’s  family  ask,  “Why 
don’t  The  Four-Track  News  come?”  it  is  getting  to  be  like  Cas- 
toria,  even  “the  children  cry  for  it,”  and  this  tells  the  story.  It  is 
the  most  interesting  publication  that  comes  in  our  exchanges,  and 
the  reason  is  easily  told.  Mr.  George  H.  Daniels,  the  general  pas¬ 
senger  agent,  who  has  charge  of  it,  has  the  “Carnegie  faculty”  of 
getting  good  men  around  him,  who  know  their  business,  and  the 
result  is  that  in  everything  the  publication  department  of  the 
New  York  Central  distributes,  it  is  “all  right.”— Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Journal. 

The  subscription  price  of  “The  Four-Track  News”  is  50  cents 
per  year.  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free,  for  5  cents  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  postojjlce  as  Second  class  matter. 


A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clayworking  Arts  and  Industries. 


TWENTIETH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  M ANTJFACTUKERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  UNITEU  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Terms  of  Subscription: 

One  copy,  one  year  (in  advance)  -  --  --  --  -  $2.00 

One  copy,  one  year  (if  not  paid  in  advance)  -----  2.50 

Six  copies,  “  “  . -  io.oo 

Ten  copies,  ““  -  --  --  --  --  --  15.00 

Foreign  subscriptions  65  cents  additional. 

[(^“Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change  of  address  should 
give  both  the  old  and  new  address. 


Abvertising  Rates 

Furnished  on  application.  The  Clay-Worker  is  unquestionably  the 
most  effective  medium  in  its  field,  and  character  and  circulation  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  the  cheapest.  To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  adver¬ 
tising  matter  should  be  sent  to  office  of  publication  on,  or  before  the 
first  of  the  month. 


Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clayworkers  solicited. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
27  Monument  Place.]  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 
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No.  2. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


It  has  taken  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  seventeen  years  to  reach  Boston. 
It'  is  a  safe  prediction  that  a  “return  engagement”  will  be 

played  in  a  much  shorter  period. 

*  *  * 

In  overhauling  and  repairing  your  plant  you  may  throw  out 
a  machine  that  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose  on  a  smaller 
yard.  Don’t  abandon  it,  but  find  a  purchaser  by  putting  a  card 

in  our  For  Sale,  etc.,  columns. 

*  *  * 

By  the  same  token  those  wanting  a  cheap  machine  for  any 
purpose  are  likely  to  find  it  advertised  in  our  For  Sale  col¬ 
umns.  “Have  a  look,”  then  if  you  don’t  find  it,  make  youi» 
wants  known  by  a  four-liner  among  our  “Wanted”  ads.  You 

will  be  satisfied  when  the  returns  are  all  in. 

*  *  * 

Convention  time  is  over.  The  season  of  comparative  ease  is 
done  and  our  readers,  excepting  those  who  live  in  the  far  North, 
are  again  facing  a  period  of  strenuous  activity.  Those  who 
have  made  the  best  use  of  the  winter  months  by  attending  the 
conventions,  visiting  up-to-date  plants  and  reading  up  on  the 
many  undetermined  questions  that  successful  clayworkers 
must  solve,  are  the  best  fitted  and  equipped  for  the  coming 
season’s  work. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  singular  and  amusing  coincidence  that,  wholly  unin¬ 
tentionally,  the  Puringtons  were  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the 
numerical  roster  published  at  Boston.  D.  Y.  was  the  first  to 
register,  and  so  got  Beanpot  button  No.  1,  while  his  brother, 
W.  S.  Purington,  having  been  delayed  en  route  to  the  Hub  by 
a  blizzard,  was  the  last  one  to  be  recorded  on  the  membership 
list,  up  to  the  time  the  final  list,  or  third  edition,  was  prepared 
for  the  printer.  There  was  a  large  number  of  registrations 


after  that,  and  there  were  a  few  who  failed  to  register  even. 
Any  of  the  latter  who  now  want  to  enroll  will  find  the  Secre¬ 
tary  very  responsive. 

*  *  * 

Many  of  our  friends  have  written  to  us  giving  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Boston  Convention.  Some  of  these  letters  are 
given  on  a  preceding  page.  Each  individual  expression  has  its 
special  interest,  as  each  is  personal.  And  best  of  all,  each 
attendant  at  the  Convention  appears  to  have  seen  just  what  he 
wished  to  see.  The  Fiske  plant  appears  to  have  made  a 
decided  impression  upon  all  because  of  its  novelty  or  depart¬ 
ure  from  old  established  mechanical  methods. 

*  *  * 

The  question  asked  at  one  session,  “Why  do  not  more  fire 
brick  men  join  the  Association?”  is  one  which  the  fire  brick 
men  themselves  may  well  ponder  over  seriously.  The  fire 
brick  manufacturers  who  have  attended  have  realized  decided 
advantages,  and  they  are  representative  men  who  stand  well 
to  the  front  in  the  business.  The  fact  that  they  attend  these 
conventions  is  of  itself  an  evidence  that  they  are  progressive. 
If  their  competitors  will  follow  their  example,  they  will  find 
that  it  is  time  and  money  well  spent. 


“HIGH  WATER  MARK  AT  TIDE-WATER.” 


The  above  is  what  one  of  the  old  Convention  campaigners 
said  about  the  Boston  meeting?  And  why  not?  The  brick- 
makers  of  American  have  had  their  education  in  the  matter  of 
conventions  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  They  are 
able  to  make  better  brick  every  year;  we  are  able  to  conduct 
our  business  more  successfully,  and  why  not,  along  with  other 
experiences,  should  we  not  be  able  to  organize  and  conduct  a 
better,  a  more  profitable,  a  more  interesting  and  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  Convention?  True,  at  Boston,  we  had  the  “polished 
gray  matter”  of  New  England  to  help  us  raise  the  standard  of 
excellence.  Naturally,  the  Boston  Convention  was  the  best 
yet.  A  year  hence  history  will  repeat  itself.  So  long  as  the 
present  spirit  prevails,  we  shall  go  home  from  these  annual 
meetings  feeling  that  we  have  lived  up  to  a  higher  level.  Each 
meeting  is  a  conference.  We  unite  our  experience;  freely  we 
give,  and  freely  receive.  Like  the  proverbial  snowball,  we 
grow  as  we  move  along,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  so  long 
as  we  profit  by  our  experiences,  each  succeeding  year  adding  a 
measure  of  strength  and  increasing  our  capacity  and  ability. 
The  last  Convention  ought  to  be  the  best  always. 

THE  MENU  AT  BOSTON. 


The  least  interesting  of  all  good  things  in  this  world  is,  after 
all,  the  physical.  The  intellectual  interchange,  the  social  con¬ 
tact,  the  mental  touching  of  elbows  in  connection  with  the 
Boston  banquet  is  something  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
mental  menu,  associated  with  good  fellowship,  the  higher 
regard  for  the  social  welfare  of  our  fellows  and  the  stimulating 
interchange  of  thought,  will  be  remembered  long  after  the 
physical  good  things  have  passed  from  our  minds.  The  mere 
eating  and  drinking  indulged  in  at  a  banquet  form  simply  a  ve¬ 
hicle  whose  only  purpose  or  value  is  to  bring  and  hold  people 
together  long  enough  to  seal  their  acquaintance  by  the  bonds  of 
fellowship.  The  banquet  is  one  of  the  gatherings  of  men  which 
rarely,  or  never,  leaves  behind  it  anything  but  the  pleasantest 
of  memories.  It  is  the  mind,  not  the  stomach  (the  mental  not 
the  physical  powers),  which  is  the  seat  of  real  pleasure  and 
happiness.  It  is  the  mind  and  not  the  stomach  which  carries 
the  impressions  of  longest  duration  through  the  highways  and 
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byways  of  time.  There  was  no  physical  feature  connected 
with  the  Boston  banquet  which  will  endure  with  the  words  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Gen.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.  No  amount  of 
pommes  herbes,  Hollandaise  punch  or  turkey  croquettes  can 
stand  in  memory  with  the  intellectuality  and  encouragement 
of  our  good  friend  Sayward.  Our  patriarch  Purington  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  “Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  why 
and  how  and  when  and  where  he  happened  to  write  his  toast 
upon  “Our  Association,”  and  a  splendid  address  it  was — an 
address  far  beyond  the  reach  of  “fillet  of  tarbot  au  blanc,” 
“Delmonico  potatoes,”  or  “peach  fritters.”  “Dixie”  Scott’s 
address  carried  even  farther  than  Purington’s.  His  was  to 
“Friends,  Bostonians  and  Countrymen.”  It  abounded  in  good 
sense  and  artistic  appreciation  of  humor,  and  a  splendid, 
kindly  spirit.  There  was  no  “harlequin  ice  cream”  in  his 
toast.  We  shall  always  remember  “Dixie  Land,”  but  we  may 
forget  the  “Duxbury  clams.”  The  brief  but  earnest  tribute  to 
“Our  Absent  Members,”  by  “one  who  is  never  absent” — faith¬ 
ful  Charlie  Bloomfield — leaves  a  sweeter  flavor  than  spiced 
sauce  or  garnished  viand.  Mr.  Blair  said  he  was  frightened, 
but  we  all  knew  he  was  joking.  A  frightened  man  never  tells 
good  stories,  nor  does  he  remember  the  names  of  so  many  of 
his  friends.  Poet  Dunn’s  contribution  was  so  satisfying  that  it 
would  make  a  ham  sandwich  or  a  railroad  doughnut  seem  a 
delicacy,  while  the  sweetest  of  sweetmeats  appear  insipid 
compared  with  the  sweet  nothings  our  jovial  friend  Mueller 
served  to  the  ladies.  The  Rev.  Waldron  brought  us  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  new  beatitudes — “blessed  is  the  man  that  maketh  a 
short  speech;  he  will  be  invited  to  come  again.”  Altogether 
the  menu  was  delightful,  but  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  good  things  which  came  after. 


A  LABOR  QUESTION. 


The  trip  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Fiskes, 
was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Boston  Convention.  It 
was  educational  along  the  lines  of  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem  connected  with  brickmaking.  The  plant  presents  the 
greatest  step  that  has  yet  been  made  in  eliminating  physical 
labor  in  this  industry.  One  of  the  attendants  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  said  that  as  the  train  left  the  brick  plant  for  Boston  the 
employes  gathered  at  the  entrance  of  the  plant  to  say  good-bye, 
but  there  were  so  few  of  them  they  were  scarcely  noticed. 
From  early  history  brick  have  been  handled  one  at  a  time.  At 
the  Fiske  plant  they  handle  them  1,500  at  a  time.  At  the 
present  time  the  chief  menace  to  capital,  when  invested  in 
manufacturing,  is  labor.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  where  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  appliances  for  doing  the  work  that  hereto¬ 
fore  has  required  many  hands  may  to  a  degree  emancipate  our 
manufacturers.  The  excursion  to  Dover  could  not  have  been 
better  managed.  It  was  on  a  special  train,  in  one  of  the  cars 
of  which  a  delightful  lunch  was  served.  No  time  was  wasted 
in  going  or  coming  and  every  opportunity  was  afforded  for  a 
careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  splendid  establishment. 


WORDS  OF  CONDOLENCE. 

There  always  comes  to  us  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  for  reasons  sufficient  or  insufficient  do  not  attend  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  The  strength  of  this 
organization  is  now  so  great  that  the  body  suffers  little,  if  at 
all,  from  the  absence  of  those  who,  for  any  reason,  are  unable 
to  attend.  It  is  saturated  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  which  overflows  at  each  meeting.  It  is  the  absent 
ones  who  suffer,  so  those  who  participate  in  the  technical  and 
social  advantages  of  the  Association  cannot  but  condole  with 
those  who  are  absent.  One  of  the  new  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  who  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  benefits  of  personal 
contact  with  the  members  has  said,  in  writing  of  his  impres¬ 
sions,  that  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  educational  value  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  is  realized  by  perusing  the  printed  reports.  He  is  now 


fully  convinced  of  the  fact  that  cold  type,  no  matter  how  com¬ 
plete  the  report,  presents  little  more  than  a  mere  skeleton  of  the 
actual  proceedings.  The  personnel,  the  enthusiasm,  the  serious¬ 
ness  and  all  that  is  expressed  by  the  thorough  conviction  and 
earnestness  of  those  who  address  the  assembled  members,  is 
lost  in  the  printed  report.  The  lobby  talks,  the  button-hole  con¬ 
versations,  the  informal  interchange  of  experience  are  en¬ 
tirely  lost.  Among  the  members  of  the  Association  are  those 
who  have  fought  the  battles  of  hard  technical  and  business 
experience  of  clayworking.  They  bring  with  them  the  laurels 
of  success,  the  spirit  of  victories  and  the  display  of  confidence 
which  cannot  but  encourage  those  who  have  yet  to  win  their 
spurs.  We  congratulate  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
attended  one  of  the  greatest,  and  most  successful  meetings 
connected  with  the  history  of  clayworking.  We  extend  our 
condolences  to  those  who  were  not  there. 


THE  BADGE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


The  official  badge  and  number  button  with  which  the  del¬ 
egates  to  the  Boston  Convention  were  decorated  were  unusual¬ 
ly  pretty.  The  number  button  was  ornamented  with  a  minia¬ 
ture  bean  pot,  and  was  the  choice  of  the  Secretary.  The  local 
committee  selected  the  souvenir  badge  and  was  complimented 
on  every  hand  for  its  beauty.  The  accompanying  picture  gives 
but  a  faint  idea  of  its  real  appearance.  The  sacred  codfish  of 
Massachusetts  served  as  a  pin,  from  which  was  suspended  a 


medal  bearing  the  seal  of  Boston,  date  of  Convention,  etc.  One 
of  these  medals  suspended  over  a  white  ribbon  was  presented 
to  each  visiting  lady,  and  more  than  100  of  them  were  given  out. 
Three  hundred  of  the  delegate  badges  were  distributed  and  an 
extra  hundred  has  been  provided  for  those  who  were  unable 
to  attend  the  Convention,  but  desire  a  souvenir  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  a  consolation  prize,  as  it  were.  Members  who  have  not 
already  renewed  their  membership  are  requested  to  do  so  at 
once.  Those  responding  will  be  furnished  with  both  a  number 
button  and  a  badge. 


WELCOME — WORDS  AND  SIGNS. 

We  knew  we  were  welcome  at  Copley  Hall,  but  it  is  nice  to 
be  told  it  in  a  nice  way,  and  it  could  not  have  been  better  done 
than  it  was  by  Hon.  W.  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
our  own  “Jesse”  Adams  who  responded  to  the  kindly  words  of 
Mr.  Olin,  and  his  remarks  were  all  too  brief,  through  a  mis¬ 
taken  signal  coming  from  his  wife,  just  when  he  precipitately 
broke  into  what,  in  its  beginning,  gave  promise  of  a  distin- 
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guished  and  learned  address  of  great  length,  but  one  which 
would  have  carried  erudition  and  inspiration  into  the  ranks 
ot  the  brickmakers  of  the  future.  It  was  purely  a  case  of  mis¬ 
reading  signals.  Mrs.  Adams'  signal  really  meant  “Keep  it  up; 
you  are  doing  fine.  Go  for  their  wind.”  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Adams  mistook  this  for  another  prearranged  signal.  He  in¬ 
terpreted  it  as  a  signal  of  distress.  He  recognized  it  as  such, 
and  out  of  respect  to  his  better  half  he  said  abruptly,  “When 
I  see  these  signs,  I  know  my  business;  therefore,  I  close  these 
remarks,”  and  great  laughter  followed. 


THE  THEATER  PARTY. 


The  theater  party  with  which  the  Boston  Committee  closed 
its  formal  series  of  entertainment  was  a  most  enjoyable  feat¬ 
ure.  To  begin  with,  Keith’s  Theater  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
on  the  continent.  The  performance  was  pleasing  and  the 
appearance  of  so  many  friends  and  associates  crowded  in  the 
center  of  the  house  made  it  seem  like  a  family  party.  It  was 
a  very  pleasing  way  of  ending  a  delightful  week  in  dear  old 
Boston,  over  which  we  hope  to  reminisce  for  years  to  come. 

A  TILE  DRAINAGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Beginning  with  our  March  issue,  The  Clay-Worker  will  have 
a  tile  drainage  department,  which  will  be  edited  by  J.  J.  W. 
Billingsley,  the  Nestor  of  the  drain  tile  industry  in  America. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  subject  will  be  handled  skillfully 
and  on  broad  practical  lines  that  will  make  it  a  helpful  in¬ 
fluence  to  those  identified  with  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
drain  tile.  Mr.  Billingsley  will  be  pleased  to  answer  questions 
pertaining  to  any  feature  of  land  drainage,  and  he  requests 
that  those  in  the  field  engaged  actively  in  the  reclaiming  of 
waste  spots — the  province  of  the  progressive  land  owner — 
favor  him  as  opportunity  offers  with  news  notes  or  suggestions 
which  they  deem  of  interest.  It  will  be  his  aim  to  make  our 
drainage  department  of  material  assistance  to  both  tile  makers 
and  users,  and  we  request  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  that  end. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  new  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has  always 
been  more  than  a  pet  hobby  with  us.  It  has  always  been  our 
strong  conviction  that  our  government  has  long  since  passed 
the  stage  when  a  new  department,  one  which  should  seek  and 
develop  new  markets,  one  which  should  seek  new  channels 
for  our  commerce,  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  our  great 
National  machinery.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  the 
strongest  and  greatest  wheel  in  both  the  English  and  German 
governments.  To  these  governments  no  amount  of  energy, 
brains  or  money  are  lacking.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
in  the  United  States  government  has  been  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  It  has  been  only  our  great  natural  resources,  our 
personal  pluck  and  inventive  genius,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
hold  out  against  the  terrific  artificial  energy  of  our  competi¬ 
tors.  We  have  always  had  the  natural  strength,  but  that  of  the 
Old  World  has  been  stimulated  with  trained  brains  and  unlim¬ 
ited  money.  The  new  Department  of  Commerce,  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  will  prove  of  vast  advantage  to  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests. 

A  great  pump  for  brickyard  use  is  that  illustrated  on  page 
278.  Its  construction  is  such  that  it  works  satisfactorily 
under  conditions  that  would  stall  an  ordinary  pump.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pumping  out  of  clay  banks  where  a 
large  amount  of  sand  and  silt  is  encountered  with  the  water. 
Brickmakers  having  wet  banks  that  must  be  pumped  out  will 
find  the  Pulsometer  Pump  an  invaluable  aid.  Those  who  have 
used  them  would  not  be  without  them  at  any  cost.  Write  for 
illustrated  pamphlets,  mentioning  The  Clay-Worker.  Address 
the  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co.,  135  Greenwich  street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

WANTED— 10,000  good  brick  pallets,  10x34 
in.,  %-in.  thick.  Apply 

JAS.  B.  OBERLY, 

2  1  d  Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 
One  second-hand  automatic  steam 
shovel,  %-yd.  capacity,  for  use  in  clay 
bank  in  brickyard;  Thew  preferred. 
Address 

HAUBTMAN  &  LOEB  CO.,  Ltd.. 

2  2  dm  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  YOUNG  MAN,  33  years  of  age,  German, 
will  design  and  build  kilns  for  brick 
and  cement  factories.  Am  acquainted 
with  all  styles  and  can  quarantee  entire 
satisfaction.  Address 

Eg.  WALTER, 

2  1  d  Box  33,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  276  and  277. 


Magical  figures  which  bespeak  qual¬ 
ity,  capacity  and  worth  in  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery*  Machines  than  run  365 
days  in  the  year,  if  called  upon*  t 

None  have  attained  to  such  world-  1 
wide  eminence  as  these,  as  they  are  ♦ 
successfully  operated  in  every  state  | 
in  the  Union,  as  well  as  every  coun-  $ 
try  on  the  Globe*  They  represent  ♦ 
the  better  class  of  Brick  Machinery—  ♦ 

the  999  and  777  \ 

♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


RAYMOND  7  7  7  BRICK  MACHINE 


We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building ,  Fire  or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal  guarantees 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
machinery  Send  for  Catalog  t 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office,  39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 
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Do  You  Re-press  your  Brick? 
Do  you  give  them  the  smooth 
surfaces,  the  square  corners, 
and  keen  edges  necessary  to 
make  a  high-class  brick?  Do 
you  recognize  the  worth  as  an 
advertisement,  of  your  distin¬ 
guishing  imprint  upon  each 

brick?  All  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  by  re-pressing.  Re-pressing  en¬ 
hances  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  brick,  but  their  utility  and  sale  value.  The 
Victor  has  attained  an  unequaled  distinction  and  had  a  phenomenal  sale  for  this 
class  of  work.  Its  advantages  and  conveniences  are  so  manifold,  as  to  place  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  first  machine  that  meets  your  eye  on  a  well-equipped 
brick  plant,  is  a  VICTOR  RE-PRESS.  IT  IS  A  MONEY  MAKER  AND  A  MONEY  SAVER 


Raymond 
Victor 
Re= Press 


We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire 
or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal 
guarantees  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  machinery. 
Send  for  Catalog 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO./™10 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  4*) 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  ntetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


Galion,  Ohio. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


ft  IML 


SEVERE  WINTER  WEATHER  during  the 
month  of  January  has  retarded  building  some, 
but  the  outlook  for  spring  work  was  never 
better  here  in  Buffalo.  Work  has  been  started 
on  the  big  Lafayette  Hotel,  to  cost  nearly 
$1,000,000.  It  is  being  built  on  the  old  French 
Church  site,  near  Lafayette  Square.  A  six¬ 
teen-story  office  building,  to  be  built  on  the 
vacant  lot  next  to  the  fourteen-story  Pruden¬ 
tial  building,  and  a  ten-story  flat-iron  building 
on  the  corner  opposite  the  Erie  County  Savings  Bank,  will  be 
started  in  the  near  future. 

The  last  dinner  has  been  eaten  in  the  historic  old  Tifft  House, 
that  sheltered  the  delegates  to  the  eleventh  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association,  held  in  this  city 
in  February,  1897.  My  wife  recalls  a  pleasant  incident  that 
occurred  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Tifft  House  during  conven¬ 
tion  week.  While  the  delegates  were  enjoying  a  smoker  at 
the  Builders’  Exchange,  the  ladies  accompanying  the  delegates 
and  the  wives  of  the  local  committee  were  entertained  with  a 


theater  party.  After  the  performance  was  over  they  adjourned 
to  the  Tifft,  where  a  luncheon  had  been  prepared  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room.  Toasts  and  speeches  were  in  order,  and  it  was  said 
when  a  prominent  lady  brick  manufacturer  was  called  upon, 
in  a  spirit  of  mischief  she  hid  under  the  table — an  act  which 
brought  the  house  down  with  laughter.  Some  eloquent 
speeches  were  afterwards  made,  and  the  ladies  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  till  after  the  smoker  was  over,  when  the  men  came  and 
broke  up  their  party. 

An  immense  six-story  brick  department  store,  extending 
from  Main  to  Washington  street,  will  be  put  up  where  the 
Tifft  House  now  stands,  at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  H.  C.  Harrower 
has  the  contract  for  the  iron  work,  the  J.  H.  Tilden  Company 
the  masonry,  and  John  Lyth  &  Son  the  fire-proofing  contract. 

“Appian  Block”  is  the  name  of  a  new  brick  for  paving- 
streets,  or  can  be  used  in  floors  or  sidewalks.  Cyrus  K.  Porter, 
architect,  of  this  city,  is  the  inventor,'  and  he  has  secured  pat¬ 
ents  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England.  Mr.  Porter 
has  made  quite  a  study  of  clays  and  their  analyses,  and  also 
the  durability  of  brick  pavements;  has  statistics  and  reports 
from  leading  engineers  that  are  very  interesting.  He  has  had 
several  interviews  with  our  engineer’s  department  and  they 
are  favorably  impressed  with  the  Appian  Block.  It  is  octagon 
in  shape,  6 %  inches  on  the  bottom  by  4  inches  thick,  with  a 
round  hollow  space  in  the  bottom,  4x1%,  which  forms  an  air 
chamber,  to  prevent  heaving  by  frost.  The  top  of  the  block 
is  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  bottom;  half 
way  down  it  leaves  a  space  half  an  inch  wide  between  the 
brick,  to  be  filled  with  cement,  which  makes  it  practically  as 
smooth  as  asphalt,  and  when  properly  laid  just  as  noiseless. 

The  name  Appian  means  a  proper  way,  and  was  taken  from 
ancient  history — Appian  Way  being  a  celebrated  road  running 
south  from  Rome.  It  was  begun  by  the  Censor  Appias  Claud¬ 
ius,  in  the  year  312  B.  C.  It  was  350  miles  long  and  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  wide,  and,  like  other  Roman  roads, 
paved  with  stone  blocks  closely  fitting  together  and  resting 
on  a  firm  substructure. 

While  Mr.  Porter  does  not  expect  pavements  laid  with  the 
Appian  block  will  last  2,200  years,  he  will  take  the  two 
naughts  off,  and  if  properly  laid  guarantee  them  for  twenty- 
two  years,  as  it  is  “the  proper  way.” 

Buffalo  has  experienced  something  new  in  the  line  of 
famines.  The  lastest  was  in  electricity.  On  the  night  of 
January  29,  about  10:30  p.  m.,  while  a  severe  storm  of  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  was  in  progress,  the  lightning  struck  the 
power-house  at  Niagara  Falls  and  caused  a  fire  and  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  big  transformers.  The  moment  the  explo¬ 
sion  occurred  the  transmission  of  power  ceased.  All  cars 
using  this  power  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  people  had  to  alight 
and  walk  home,  lights  went  out  in  cars,  streets,  theaters, 
hotels,  elevators  and  all  other  buildings  using  this  power.  In 
Carlson  cafe  a  theater  party  had  just  sat  down  when  the 
-  lights  went  out.  Then  there  was  a  scurrying  for  lights;  lamps 
and  candles  were  at  a  premium.  Newspapers  were  obliged 
to  go  over  to  their  neighbors  who  had  steam  power.  It  was  a 


memorable  night  for  Buffalo;  also  for  Tonawanda,  La  Salle 
and  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  following  days,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  shops  were  shut  down,  men  laid  off  and  business  gener¬ 
ally  was  demoralized.  We  never  realized  till  now  how  much 
depended  on  Niagara  Falls  power.  Steps  have  been  taken — 
and  it  is  said  such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot  occur  again,  and 
within  another  year,  it  is  expected,  a  line  will  be  extended 
from  the  Canadian  power-house  up  along  the  river  to  Ft.  Erie, 
and  then  across  to  this  city,  giving  this  city  a  reserve  of 
power  at  all  times.  NORTON. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DETROIT  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NOTES. 


A  STEADY  THOUGH  NOT  A  GREAT  demand  for  brick 
is  still  keeping  Detroit  manufacturers  busy  filling  orders. 
The  coming  season  will  see  Detroit  take  a  great  stride 
in  the  paving  of  streets  with  brick  on  concrete  foundation. 
According  to  the  estimates  the  city  will  eclipse  all  previous 
years  in  brick  paving. 

All  the  manufacturers  are  patiently  waiting  for  the  winter 
weather  to  go,  that  they  may  begin  operations.  Many  of  the 
plants  have  but  a  small  supply  on  hand,  hardly  sufficient  to 
tide  them  over  until  new  brick  are  made. 

The  raise  in  the  price  of  brick  to  $8  per  thousand,  which  was 
confidently  expected  to  be  in  effect  by  the  first  inst.,  did  not 
materialize.  It  seems  a  safe  conclusion,  however,  that  $8  will 
be  the  figure  at  which  brick  will  be  selling  by  March  1. 

Anthony  Wagner,  Dearborn’s  veteran  brick  manufacturers; 
John  C.  McDonald,  of  McDonald  &  Son;  Jacob  Daniel,  of  the 
Daniel  Brick  Co.;  Charles  T.  Clippert,  of  the  G.  H.  Clippert  & 
Bro.  Brick  Co. ;  John  S.  Haggerty,  of  L.  D.  Haggerty  &  Son ;  W. 
.J.  Hayes,  of  the  Hall  Brick  Co.,  and  Fred  H.  Wolf,  of  the  Wolf 
Brick  Co.,  representative  Detroit  brick  manufacturers,  were  in 
attendance  at  the  seventeenth  annual  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  at  Boston,  Feb.  2-14. 

The  manufacturers  may  look  forward  to  an  enormous  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  from  the  Board  of  Education.  In  their  annual 
budget  no  less  than  five  new  brick  school  houses  are  included, 
at  a  valuation  of  not  less  than  $G0,000  each,  or  a  total  for  the 
five  of  $300,000.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  work  commence  in 
the  near  future,  that  the  buildings  may  be  placed  in  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  fall  term. 

The  beginning  of  February  found  the  architects  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  new  work  to  announce.  There  seems  to  be  an 
active  inquiry  for  all  classes  of  buildings,  but  the  prospective 
builders  do  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  pav  the  present  prices. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  high  price  of  labor  and  building 
material,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  of  the  latter, 
have  had  a  tendency  to  check  building  operations,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

Will  the  opening  of  the  season  find  the  manufacturers  short 
of  trained  labor?  Present  indications  are  that  such  will  be  the 
case.  The  old  established  plants  and  the  new  ones  to  come, 
which,  if  operated  at  full  capacity,  will  create  a  big  demand  for 
desirable  brickyard  men,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  all  the 
plants  to  muster  a  full  quota  of  men  and  operate  at  full  capac¬ 
ity.  Accordingly  several  plants  will  be  forced  to  operate  at 
only  half  the  regular  output  until  “green”  men  are  broken  in. 
No  doubt  the  scale  of  wages  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  last 
season.  Several  manufacturers  are  already  engaging  their 
men  for  the  season  at  an  advance  in  pay  over  that  paid  last 
year. 

A  new  brick  manufacturing  concern,  to  be  known  as  the 
Detroit  Brick  Company,  was  incorporated  in  this  city  on  Jan. 
14,  ult.,  at  the  Union  Trust  building,  by  representatives  of  the 
Michigan  Sand,  Lime  and  Brick  Company.  A  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  incorporators  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Normandie 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  ult.,  and  a  course  mapped  out  for  the 
meeting  on  the  following  day.  The  new  company  will  be  cap¬ 
italized  at  $50,000,  and  the  plant  will  be  located  somewhere  on 
the  Detroit  river  below  the  Michigan  Central  yards.  The  exact 
site  for  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  selected,  but  all  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  so  that  operations  may  be  begun  in  about 
two  months.  At  the  head  of  the  company  is  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Hubbard,  the  banker  of  Bad  Axe,  Mich.,  and  associated  with 
him  in  the  venture  are  several  Bad  Axe  men  and  a  local  con¬ 
cern.  The  brick  plant  will  be  a  modern  one  in  every  way,  and, 
it  is  said,  the  brick  will  be  manufactured  from  lime  and  sand 
according  to  a  German  process.  The  company  expect  to  turn 
out  100,000  brick  per  day.  DOROTHY  DALE. 
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|THERE  IS  A  PROFIT 

in  the  manufacture  of  brick  which  you  are  not  getting-. 

You  are  at  an  expense  in  making  brick  which  is  not 
necessary  if  the  U.  S.  DRY  PRESS  is  used. 

A  brick-making  machine  which  will  make  bricks 
from  clay  or  shale  just  as  it  is  dug  or  mined;  so  durable 
as  to  outlive  all  other  machines;  so  simple  that  it  cannot 
get  out  of  order,  must  appeal  to  you. 

The  chance  to  purchase  a  machine  which  will  make 
better  brick  at  a  less  cost  per  thousand  is  yours. 

It  is  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  that  you  give 
this  question  serious  thought. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  talk  it  over. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 


EVERY  MACHINE 

FOR  DRY-PRESS  PLANTS. 


Note:  Send  for  our  “No  Such  Disappointment”  and  “Figure  It  Out”  Puzzle. 

At  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Convention  at  Boston,  this  puzzle  was  pronounced  the  “Biggest  Hit”  of  the  Convention,  and  caused  no 
end  of  fun  to  the  hundreds  there.  It  set  them  all  asking,  “How  is  it  done?” 

Very  simple,  but  will  keep  you  puzzling  for  hours. 

What  brickmakers  write  us: 

“The  puzzle  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  is  as  ingenious  as  your  brick  presses.” 

(From  Colorado)— “Its  the  cleverest  puzzle  that  ever  came  over  the  Pike.”  (Pike’s  Peak). 

“I  saw  one  of  your  puzzles  today  and  I  want  one.  Puzzle  is  no  name  for  it.  It  is  an  ingenious  mechanism.  It  kept  the  whole  yard  puzzled 
all  afternoon.” 

“I  have  used  your  dry  press  for  12  years.  Please  send  me  one  of  those  clever  puzzles.  Enclosed  find  stamps.  They  are  immense:  so  are 
your  presses.” 

We  will  send  Free  for  two  2-cent  stamps,  to  any  address,  one  of  these  puzzles,  to  cover  cost  and  mailing. 


Address  Advertising  Department 

U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

ERIE,  PA. 
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Whitten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


STRIKE  OF  BRICKLAYERS  in  this  city, 
which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  Januaiy, 
and  which  was  thought  to  be  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  matter,  seems  to  be  holding  out  indefi¬ 
nitely.  All  brick  building  in  the  city  has 
been  suspended,  and  so  far  all  efforts  at 
compromise  have  been  futile.  O.  E.  Brady, 
president  of  the  Masons’  and  Builders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  local  organization  of  the  master  builders,  has 
issued  a  statement  defining  the  attitude  of  the  association  on 
the  differences  existing.  He  states  that  at  the  last  confer ence 
which  was  held  between  the  master  masons  and  the  journey¬ 
men,  on  Jan.  24,  the  former,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the 
resumption  of  the  building  industry,  agreed  to  waive  the  claim 
that  no  member  of  the  bricklayers’  union  shall  work  for  any 
person  not  a  member  of  the  Masons’  and  Builders’  Association. 
The  employers  also  agreed  not  to  employ  any  journeymen  not 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  union.  The  master  masons 
also  offered  to  concede  the  journeymen  an  increase  of  50  cents 
per  day,  or  $5.50  for  a  day  of  eight  hours,  providing  the  jour¬ 
neymen’  agreed  to  finish  all  the  work  contracted  for  and  re¬ 
corded  before  Oct.  1,  1902,  at  the  old  rate.  These  propositions 
the  unions  refused,  and  held  firmly  to  the  original  demands  for 

$6  a  day.  . 

On  Jan.  31  Mrs.  Virginia  Vanderbilt  and  Mrs.  Theresa  A. 

Oelrichs,  owners  of  the  new  Fairmount  Hotel,  now  being  erect¬ 
ed  in  this  city,  on  Powell  and  Mason  streets,  let  the  contract 
for  the  terra  cotta  work  to  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is 
$22,250.  Another  contract  was  given  to  the  same  firm  for  the 
terra  cotta  for  the  central  court  of  the  same  building.  This 
contract  amounted  to  $19,360. 

Extensive  fire  clay  deposits  have  been  discovered  lying  south 
and  east  of  Williams,  Ariz.  The  bed  extends  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  for  over  a  mile  east  of  town  it  is  fully  exposed. 
The  clay  averages  in  thickness  from  nine  to  fully  thiitj  ee  . 

It  is  deposited  in  blanket  formation  and  can  be  mined  cheaply. 
By  the  aid  of  inexpensive  machinery  the  clay  can  be  grounc 
into  the  proper  fineness  and  pressed  into  bricks  that  will  with¬ 
stand  the  most  intense  heat.  The  general  opinion  is  that  suc.i 
an  enterprise  would  be  a  paying  investment  in  Williams,  as 
there  would  be  a  good  demand  for  the  product. 

Edward  Heyde,  mechanical  engineer,  formerly  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  but  who  about  six  months  ago  moved  to  Billings,  Mont., 
is  interesting  a  number  of  the  leading  business  men  and  cap¬ 
italists  of  that  city  in  a  manufacturing  project  which  he  is 
advocating.  This  is  the  establishment  of  a  pressed  brick  man¬ 
ufactory  in  Billings,  and  for  which  he  is  now  seeking^  the  nec¬ 
essary  financial  backing.  The  idea  is  meeting  with  favoiable 
consideration  from  the  citizens,  who  are  willing  to  extend  t  le 
necessary  help.  Mr.  Heyde’s  idea  is  to  manufacture  a  pressed 
brick  from  the  standstone  found  along  the  cliffs  of  the  Yel  ow- 
*tone  The  stone  is  ground  into  powder  and  is  then  mixed  wit  i 
lime.  The  brick  is  then  moulded  and  steam  is  used  in  the  for¬ 
mation  Mr.  Heyde  is  an  experienced  worker  in  this  line, 
having  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  similar  brick  m 
Michigan.  He  has  gathered  samples  of  sand  along  the  \a  e> 
and  sent  them  to  the  factory  in  his  home  State,  and  expects  a 
report  within  the  next  ten  days.  Mr.  Heyde  claims  that  he  can 
manufacture  as  good  a  quality  of  brick  as  the  ordinary  pressed 
article  and  put  them  on  the  market  at  about  one-halt  w  a 
pressed  brick  costs  at  Billings  on  the  cars.  Laid  down  at  Bi  - 
lings  pressed  brick  are  now  bringing  from  $30  to  $o5  per  thoi 

sand.  ,  ,  „ 

A  good  opportunity  for  starting  a  brickyard  is  reported  from 

Wilson  Creek,  Wash.,  as  that  place  is  without  such  an  indus  i  y. 
The  indications  are  for  a  good  demand  for  brick,  and  there  is 


sfti,  be  excellent  clay  for  brickmaking  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  town. 

Whatcom,  Wash.,  business  men  contemplate  establishing  an 
artificial  stone  and  brick  factory  at  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Work  commenced  on  Jan.  12  by  the  Denny  Clay  Company,  ot 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the  construction  of  a  new  brickmaking  plant 
at  Tyler,  Wash.,  to  cost  about  $100,000,  and  which  will  give 
employment  to  150  men.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be 
about  80,000  bricks  per  day.  -  The  new  plant  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  works  at  Van  Asselt,  which  have  become  too  small  to 
handle  the  increasing  business  of  the  company.  At  Van  Asselt 
sewer  pipe  and  tiling  as  well  as  bricks  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured,  but  now  that  the  change  is  warranted  the  company  will 
segregate  the  different  branches  of  the  business.  George  \\  . 
Kummer,  general  manager  of  the  company,  says  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  brick  is  constantly  growing.  The  company  is 
now  shipping  its  acid  bricks  for  use  in  cyanide  plants,  not  only 
the  mining  districts  of  this  country,  but  also  to  South  Africa, 
where  they  are  being  used  by  the  De  Beers  Company  in  their 
works  at  Johannesburg  and  at  Cape  Town.  If  everything  goes 
well  the  company  expects  to  open  the  new  works  by  the  last 
of  May.  The*  works  will  be  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill, 
in  which  there  is  a  bank  of  clay  which  contains  nine  distinct 
veins  each  of  a  different  color.  It  is  a  remarkable  formation 
and  will  enable  them  to  make  bricks  of  twenty  different 
shades.  The  new  works  will  necessitate  the  building  of  a 
town  also.  The  houses  will  be  built  by  the  company  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  when  the  plant  is  opened. 

The  Eagle  Harbor  Brick  and  Clay  Company  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 

$51,000. 

A  deposit  of  fire  clay  has  been  found  in  the  Morrow  county 
coal  field,  on  Ditch  Creek  flats,  Oregon.  An  analysis  of  the  cla> 

showed  it  to  be  of  first-class  quality . 

John  Pierce,  of  Michigan,  is  trying  to  interest  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  capital  in  a  project  to  establish  a  vitrified  brick  factory. 

Timothy  W.  Newell,  vice  president  of  the  Stockton  Ice  and 
Fuel  Company,  and  largely  interested  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Brick  Company,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  died  in  that  city  on  Jan.  17, 
of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Newell  was  an  old  pioneer  of  Stockton,  hav¬ 
ing  resided  in  that  city  ever  since  1850.  He  was  born  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  1829.  He  has  been  an  active  worker  in  many 
private  enterprises  in  Stockton  and  has  subscribed  liberally  to 
their  support.  Mr.  Newell  leaves  an  estate  of  about  $300,000. 
He  leaves  an  only  daughter,  a  sister  and  brother,  his  wife  hav¬ 
ing  died  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Manning  &  Son  are  making  arrangements  to  open  a  brick¬ 
yard  along  the  railroad  just  north  of  the  town  of  Lemoore,  Cal. 

The  Improved  Brick  Company,  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  is  turning 
out  from  45,000  to  50,000  bricks  daily  and  now  has  a  stock  ot 
about  3,000,000  on  hand.  All  the  other  brick  companies  are 
also  busy,  so  there  is  an  abundance  of  brick  on  the  local  mar¬ 
ket.  Manufacturers  say  there  is  also  plenty  of  facing  brick 
now  to  be  had.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  turn  out  much  more 
of  the  buff  colored  article  than  last  season,  as  the  demand  for 
brick  of  that  color  is  increasing.  It  is  also  claimed  that  ten  a 
cotta  of  a  high  grade  will  soon  be  turned  out  in  that  market, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ship  any  from  Spokane, 

Wash.,  at  heavy  expense.  BUi  ' 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  3,  1903. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  held  Jan.  22,  1903,  the  gentlemen 
named  below  were  elected  directors:  D.  V.  Purington,  George 
C.  Prussing,  Robert  Mann  Woods,  of  Chicago:  Wm.  E.  Phillips, 
W.  S.  Purington,  F.  G.  Matteson,  Charles  H.  Chamberlain,  ot 
Galesburg.  The  board  of  directors  elected  the  following oil f- 
cers'  D  V.  Purington,  president;  W.  S.  Purington,  vice  P 
ident-  W  H.  Terwilliger,  secretary;  Charles  H.  Chamberlain, 

treasurer.  The  president  made  the  mtLTi- 

W.  S.  Purington,  general  manager  F.  G.  Matteson,  sales  ma 

ag'er;  Matt  M.  Smith,  superintendent. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


OR  THE  FIRST  MONTH  of  the  year,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  this  month,  of 
all  others,  is  generally  a  very  slow  one  in 
pottery  circles,  this  has  probably  been 
the  best  January  for  several  years  back. 
Of  course,  orders  are  slack  with  some  of 
the  plants,  but  taking  the  situation  as  a 
whole,  the  month  has  been  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  sausiactory  one. 

The  Burford  Bros.  Pottery  Company  of  this  city  was  shut 
down  for  a  few  days  last  week,  owing  to  a  break  in  their  gas 
engines.  They  threw  the  steam  engines  into  gear  and  the  pot¬ 
tery  was  again  soon  in  operation.  The  damages  were  soon 
repaired  and  the  plant  was  again  put  into  operation  without 
serious  delay. 

The  Goodwin  Pottery  Company  are  repairing  their  decorat¬ 
ing  kilns  and  getting  same  in  running  order  for  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Louthan  Supply  Company,  manufacturers  of  pottery 
supplies,  are  installing  an  extra  pug  mill,  made  necessary  by 
the  rush  of  business.  They  will  probably  erect  additional  kilns 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Burgess  &  Co.,  also  manufacturers  of  pottery  supplies,  are 
getting  their  new  plant  at  Wellsville  into  operation.  They  will 
make  the  same  class  of  goods  as  those  made  in  their  old  plant 
— stilts,  pins  and  spurs. 

The  Vodrey  Pottery  Company  are  installing  a  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem  in  their  works,  which  will  further  protect  the  plant  in  case 
of  fire. 

Several  of  the  potteries  and  the  flint  mill  in  East  End,  this 
city,  have  joined  forces  and  will  lay  a  special  water  line  to 
their  plants  in  order  to  better  their  present  fire  protection. 
The  Smith-Phillips  China  Company  are  putting  up  a  large  steel 
tank  to  further  their  protection,  and  the  balance  of  the  East 
End  plants  are  getting  ready  to  take  care  of  their  respective 
plants.  At  Wellsville  the  conditions  are  about  the  same.  The 
Wellsville  China  Company  has  purchased  additional  ground 
and  will  erect  a  private  reservoir  for  their  private  use.  These 
changes  are  made  necessary  by  the  extremely  high  rates 
charged  by  the  different  insurance  companies. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Potters’  Mining  &  Milling- 
Company,  in  this  city,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  B. 
C.  Simms,  president;  John  N.  Taylor,  vice  president;  J.  G. 
Lee,  secretary;  Wm.  Cartwright,  treasurer. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Patterson  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  manufacturers  of  pottery  machinery,  the  following 
directors  were  elected:  Monroe  Patterson,  R.  L.  Cawood,  B. 
C.  Simms,  H.  N.  Harker,  N.  G.  Macrum,  John  Scott,  W.  A. 
Hobbs,  J.  H.  Brookes.  B.  C.  Simms  was  elected  president;  H. 
N.  Harker,  vice  president;  J.  H.  Brookes,  secretary;  Monroe 
Patterson,  treasurer. 

Several  improvements  will  be  made  this  spring  at  the  works 
of  the  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company,  in  the  East  End,  this 
city.  A  new  three-story  brick  building  will  be  erected  and 
the  plant  otherwise  improved.  While  this  works  only  has  a 
capacity  of  three  kilns,  it  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  plants 
that  the  company  own. 

The  new  additions  at  the  works  of  the  West  End  Pottery 
Company  are  being  held  up  on  account  of  the  contractors 
being  unable  to  procure  enough  help  to  move  the  thing  along 
vightly.  They  have  all  of  their  new  kilns  ready  for  use  with 
che  exception  of  one,  which  is  almost  ready  to  top  out. 

The  Electric  Porcelain  Company  have  enjoyed  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  year  and  are  preparing  to  make  large  additions  to 
their  plant.  A  new  brick  building  has  been  started  and  they 


are  installing  a  new  glaze  mill  and  other  machinery.  They 
will  have  the  new  parts  in  operation  in  the  early  spring. 

J.  Patterson  &  Son,  of  Wellsville,  are  making  several  addi¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  new  mechanical  equipment,  which  will 
help  things  along  in  that  end  of  their  works.  ' 

One  of  the  most  important  deals  that  has  been  transacted 
in  this  vicinity  for  some  months  past  was  the  trade  made  by 
the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company  and  the  National  China 
Company,  of  this  city.  The  National  plant  was  situated  right 
alongside  of  the  plants  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Laughlin  Company, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Laughlin  people  were  very  anxious  to 
possess  this  works.  The  Laughlin  people  owned  a  six-kiln 
plant  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  a  deal  was  finally 
consummated  whereby  the  Laughlin  people  gained  possession 
of  the  National  plant,  giving  in  exchange  the  downtown  plant 
and  quite  a  neat  sum  of  money  also.  Both  parties  were  well 
pleased  with  the  deal  and  have  removed  all  of  their  stock, 
clays,  moulds,  etc.,  to  their  new  works,  and  both  are  now  in 
operation  under  the  control  of  the  new  parties. 

The  pottery  project  which  was  talked  of  for  some  time  past 
for  Vermillion,  O.,  has  been  abandoned  from  all  present  ap¬ 
pearances.  The  deal  seems  to  have  been  backed  with  suffi¬ 
cient  capital,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  right  kind  of  a  bonus 
was  not  given  when  it  came  down  to  the  point  of  closing  up. 

The  new  pottery  for  Carrollton,  O.,  is  a  “go”  at  last.  The 
papers  have  been  signed  and  by  the  time  The  Clay-Worker 
goes  to  press  the  parties  controlling  the  new  venture  will  have 
closed  up  for  the  new  plant  and  its  equipment.  The  papers 
have  already  been  signed  whereby  the  town  gets  the  pottery. 
C.  J.  Albright,  of  the  Oliver  China  Company,  is  in  the  deal,  and 
with  him  are  associated  E.  L.  Henderson,  of  the  William  Brunt 
Pottery  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  and  A.  E.  Sebring,  also 
of  Sebring. 

Marietta,  O.,  is  to  have  a  new  pottery,  according  to  reports, 
and  from  all  present  indications  the  deal  will  go  through. 
East  Liverpool  parties  are  interested  and  are  now  going  over 
the  situation  in  detail. 

Contracts  were  let  last  week  for  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  new  works  of  the  Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  of 
Coshocton,  O.  The  plant  will  have  a  present  capacity  of  four 
ware  kilns  and  two  double  decorating  kilns,  which  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  production  of  semi-porcelain.  Work  has  been 
started  upon  a  part  of  the  plant,  and  the  foundations  on  the 
main  buildings  will  be  started  as  soon  as  there  is  a  break  in 
the  weather  long  enough  to  warrant  beginning  work. 

The  new  pottery  just  completed  at  Logan,  O.,  has  started  up 
and  is  now  making  ware.  They  will  fire  their  first  kiln  within 
a  few  days. 

Two  additional  kilns  have  just  been  completed  at  the  works 
of  the  S.  A.  Weller  pottery,  at  Zanesville,  O. 

The  new  works  of  the  Dresden  China  Company,  of  Saline- 
ville,  O.,  have  started  up  and  are  now  making  ware.  The  first 
ware  will  be  through  the  bisque  kilns  within  the  next  few 
days. 

The  Morris  &  Willmore  pottery,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  under  the  name 
of  the  Morris  &  Willmore  Company.  The  company  manufac¬ 
ture  art  ware. 

The  East  End  Brick  Works,  of  East  Liverpool,  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  hollow  building  bricks 
along  with  their  regular  line  of  building  brick.  They  will,  in 
the  future,  make  both  brick  and  blocks.  The  American  Sewer 
Pipe  Company  are  also  making  the  same  class  of  goods  along 
with  sewer  pipe  at  the  East  End  works. 

A  new  clay  mine,  capable  of  producing  the  finest  of  kaolin, 
has  been  opened  up  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  by  the  Horn-Crockett 
Company.  They  are  now  installing  their  machinery  and  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out  the  raw  material,  which  is  of 
a  grade  seldom  found. 

Most  of  the  buildings  of  the  new  works  of  the  Owen  China 
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Company,  of  Minerva,  0.,  have  been  completed,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  machinery  has  been  installed.  If  everything 
moves  along  smoothly,  as  it  has  been  doing,  the  plant  will  be 
in  complete  operation  in  the  early  spring.  Mr.  E.  J.  Owen  is 
president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Owen  was  formerly  secretary 
of  the  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Com¬ 
pany,  Robert  Hall  was  elected  president,  deposing  George  C. 
Murphy,  who  was  made  auditor  of  the  company;  N.  A.  Fred¬ 
erick  was  elected  vice  president;  J.  H.  Brookes,  secretary,  and 
Robert  T.  Hall,  treasurer. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Derry  China  Company,  of  Derry,  Pa., 
has  been  almost  completed  and  will  be  in  operation  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  seven  ware  and 
three  double  decorating  kilns,  and  will  manufacture  semi¬ 
porcelain  ware  exclusively. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  new  pottery  is  projected  for  Kent,  O. 
The  talk  of  the  country  seems  to  be  “pottery.”  Every  town 
must  have  a  pottery  to  be  in  the  swim.  Just  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  deal  could  not  be  learned  at  this  writing,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  citizens  of  the  town  who  are  endeavoring  to  sell 
lots  enough  to  raise  a  bonus  sufficient  in  size  to  tempt  some 
one  to  erect  a  pottery  there.  TOM  POTTER. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 
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ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER. 

AND  QIANT  RED  STITCHED. 

from  2  ft  to  80  ft  lODg,  and  from  1  id.  to  16  is  wide;  3.  4. 

6,  6  and  8  ply  FIRST -CLASS  BELTING  less  than  nifra.  ^ 
cost  prices  OET  OUR  PRICES  on  Rawhide,  Paulina.  o 
Tank  Pumps,  Hose,  Injectors  9' earn  fiauK4**.  Brass  Fit-  « 
tings  Lant  Oil.  Cylinder  Oil.  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels,  « 
Files.  Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Mill  Dogs,  Weller  w 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws.  Sawing  Machl»  eg,  Oue-Man  Log* 
Shw*  Asphalt  Fell  Ro..flng,  Endless  Thresher  Kelts.  One  c 
Trial  will  make  y..u  &  r  eular  customer  of  the 

MILLER  oil  &  SUPPLY  CO  Indianapolis. 


DESPITE  THE  COLD  WEATHER  attending  the  opening 
of  the  present  season  in  Chicago,  things  in  the  brick  lino 
are  booming  with  more  than  their  usual  boom,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  coming  year’s  trade.  Throughout  all  the 
disagreeable  visitation  of  winter  cold  and  snow,  most  of  the 
South  Side  yards  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  have  been  in 
continuous  operation.  Yard  No.  17,  formerly  23B  of  the  same 
company,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  is  turning  out  brick 

Kemnitz  &  Snyder  have  added  to  their  already  well  equipped 
nlant  a  dry  pan  of  most  modern  make,  and  other  improvements. 

G  J.  Heimann  &  Co.  are  having  such  a  strenuous  rush  ot 
work  that  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  put  in  a  new  steam 
shovel  at  their  plant  out  on  Irving  Park  boulevard. 

The  American  Brick  Company  have  been  kept  hustling  all 
through  the  cold  weather  to  accommodate  their  customers. 
TheR  yard  has  been  running  full  force  to  supply  the  demands 

m^mther  firm  without  a  respite  all  winter  is  the  Chicago 
Brick  Company.  They  have  been  forced  to  run  through  all  the 
vffiissiS  of  this  season  in  order  to  keep  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance  of  their  orders. 

The  offices  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  s  yards  22  and  IS, 
-it  Blue  Island  enjoyed  a  thorough  cleaning  and  fixing  up  not 
long  since  It  appears  that  word  was  received  that  a  party  of 
ladfes  from  California,  interested  in  brick  manufacture,  were 
exDected  to  visit  the  respective  yards,  and  suitable  prepara 
tions  were  made  for  impressing  the  fair  guests  Sad  to  say 
however,  circumstances  intervened  and  the  visit  was  declared 
off.  But  the  offices  looked  very  pretty  for  awhile  as  a  result  ot 

^But  tcTsum  up  the  situation  seriously,  the  prospects  for  brick 
defiers  aSre  very  bright  at  present,  and  are  likely  to  contone 
so,  for  which  may  they  be  truly  thankful.  ADD  . 


f  The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Company, 

Nos.  6=8=10  Bridge  St.,  Maritime  Bldg., 


NEW  YORK. - = 

SAND  and  BUILDIN Gr  BRICKS 

Whet  His  Excellency,  Sr.  Severiano  Monteiro,  Director  General  of 
PublkWorks  of  Portugal,  Lisbon,  has  to  say  about  the  Schwarz  System 

in  a  letter  just  received  : 

KSSS  that  of  /noth.,. 

one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oporto,  Portugal.  thanking  vou  for  the  confidence  with  which  you  have  hon 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  answers  your  inquiries,  a  dSEyERIANO  MQNTEIROj  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Dec.  31st,  19<L.  _ 

ored  me,  I  am  Very  sincerely  yours  (bignea) _ 

The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Company, the 

Brick  of  All  Sizes,  Shapes,  and  in  All  Colors. 

No  Secret  Process.  But  the  BEST  BRICK. 


Soda. 


Potash. 
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The  Chambers  Machine  Works,  £  £ 

Our  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick-Making-  and  Clay-Working  Machinery 
have  been  materially  increased  during  the  past  year  and  are  fairly  represented  by  the 
above  cut.  A  force  of  engineers  and  designers  are  constantly  employed  and  our  patterns 
are  undergoing  continual  improvement  and  renewal.  We  have  our  own  Foundry,  enab¬ 
ling  us  to  produce  different  mixtures  of  metal  specially  suited  to  our  requirements.  A  large 
portion  of  our  Foundry  product  during  the  past  year  has  been  Dryer  Cars  and  Brick 
Dryer  equipment,  together  with  Kiln  irons  for  both  Down-draft  and  Up-draft  Kilns. 
Our  Forge  Shops  cover  eight  fires  with  power  hammers,  shears,  punches,  etc.  In  our 
Machine  Shops  new  tools  have  been  added  and  some  old  ones  discarded  in  favor  of  more 
modern  appliances.  All  departments  are  connected  by  telephone.  Cranes,  elevators  and 
our  own  electric  lighting  plant  facilitate  the  work  of  a  large  force  of  experienced  men  in 
serving  our  customers.  Concentrating  our  attention  on  our  specialties  for  the  Stiff  Tem¬ 
pered  1  locess  Brick  Making,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  our  product  among  both  new  and  old  customers.  Our  Round  Corner 
Cutter  for  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers— producing  Round  Cornered  Pavers  without 
repressing  is  worthy  of  investigation.  The  Chambers  Automatic  Rotary  Side 
Cutter  is  a  conspicuously  successful  machine  that  has  steadily  gained  favor.  Our 
Suspended  Pattern  Dry  Pan  with  independent  Muller  Rollers  has  never  failed  to 
meet  the  approval  ot  experienced  Dry  Pan  users  and  not  a  single  machine  has  been  re¬ 
jected  or  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty=Second  St.,  Near  Lancaster  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


MAO  LX.J<.Jz>l 


“The  Proof  of  the  Pudding.’ 

“No  Repairs.” 


SOUTHERN  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE. 

January  9,  1903. 

Chamber b  Bros  0o. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Gentlemen:- 

we  have  just  concluded  our  first  year's  experience  in  the 
operation  of  Chambers  BrioK  Machine  at  our  Plant  at  coaldale,  Ala. (for¬ 
merly  operated  by  the  Coaldale  Paving  BrioK  Company). 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  give  you,  unsolicited  by  you, 
our  testimonial  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Chambers  BrioK  Machine.  The 
whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  expression  «  NO  REPAIRS". 

This  experience  is  as  novel  to  us  as  it  is  refreshing, as  heretofore 
our  repair  bills  on  brioK  machines  were  almost  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  a  new  maohine  each  year. 

The  maohine  has  given  perfect  satisfaction, and  is  capable 
of  turning  out  constantly  more  bricK  than  we  are  able  to  dry.we  are 
using  the  machine  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  bricKs  from  shale, and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brioK  with  equally  satisfactory  resulta 
y/e  are  using  your  indentor  apparatus  with  as  satisfactory 
results  as  when  we  operated  represses, and  believe  that  the  quality  and 
strength  of  our  paving  brioK  has  been  materially  improved  in  conscience 

thereof!^  ^  Know,we  have  been  using  Chambers  Maohine  at  our  Robbins 
Tenn.  plant  for  many  years  with  equally  as  satisfactory  results. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success, and  heartily 

reoommending  your  machinery  to  the  trade, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Southern  Clay  Manufacturing  Company. 


(y  General  Manager,  p  ' 


Read  Chambers  ads.  on  the  Opposite  Page  and  the  Front  Cover 
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RAILWAY  MATERIAL 

FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


Single  Switch,  Right  or  Left  Hand. 


Light  Steel  Rails  of  Ail  Weights. 


Cast  Steel  Wheels  and  Axles. 


We  plan,  build  and  equip  complete  railways  for  brickyards,  including  track  lay¬ 
outs,  cars  of  every  description,  rails,  switches,  turntables,  wheels  and  axles,  etc. 


Arthur  Koppel’s  Portable  Track  and  Stee.^Dump Carlas  Used  in  Limestone  Quarries  Near  the  Hudson 

A  Large  StocK  of  All  Goods  Always  on  Hand 


ARTHUR  KOPPEL, 

DEPARTMENT  3, 

66-68  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Send  for  our  special 
CATALOGUE,  “C.” 


Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car 
for  General  Use. 
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Thomas  Collins  will  start  a  brickyard  at  Red  Lodge,  Mont., 
in  the  spring. 

The  Atlanta  Brick  Company  will  probably  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  Anniston,  Ala. 

John  Blanchard  and  George  Long  contemplate  starting  a 
brick  plant  at  Coon  Rapids,  la. 

The  Hazlehurst  (Ala.)  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

Martin  Olsen,  of  Red  Bank,  Minn.,  will  establish  a  brick  and 
tile  plant  at  Milbank,  that  State. 

Bodine  &  Davis  are  making  a  number  of  improvements  in 
the  brick  plant  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

John  K.  Thomas  is  at  the  head  of  a  new  company  organized 
to  manufacture  brick  at  Oak  Hill,  O. 

F.  G.  Waddell,  of  Columbiis,  O.,  advises  us  that  a  new  brick 
company  is  soon  to  be  organized  in  that  city. 

The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  contemplate  erecting  a  brick  plant  at  Orange,  lex. 

A  defective  flue  in  the  engine  room  of  the  Curry  &  Roberts 
brickyard,  at  Sandwich,  Ontario,  Canada,  caused  a  $1,000  fire 
recently. 


George  C.  Pedrick  is  putting  in  machinery  that  will  enable 
him  to  double  the  present  output  of  his  brick  plant  at  Flem 
ington,  N.  J. 

The  Beamsville  Pressed  Brick  Company's  plant  at  Beams- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The 
plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Hydraulic  Stone  and  Brick  Company 
has  been  chartered.  They  expect  to  begin  the  manufacture  ot 
brick  early  in  the  spring. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Shea  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Danville,  Ill.,  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  plant  to 
twice  its  present  capacity. 

W  L.  Blunt,  W.  H.  Lodge  and  C.  S.  Doughty  have  organized 
the  Pamlico  Brick  and  Tile  Company  at  Washington,  N.  C., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

M  C.  Kelsey,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  writes  that  plans  are  on 
foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  brick  plant  near  that  city. 
Mr.  Kelsey  will  give  particulars  to  interested  parties. 

E  B.  Powell  of  Ontario,  Cal.,  writes  that  he  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  machine  for  pressing  fuel  briquettes.  The  composition 
will  be  peat  and  petroleum,  or  beet  pulp  and  petroleum. 

The  Welsh  Brick  Company,  an  enterprise  recently  started  at 
Welsh  La.,  has  proven  a  decided  success  from  a  business  stand¬ 
point.  ’  The  plant  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  with 


daily  capacity  of  40,000  brick,  with  a  ready  market  for  every 
one  of  them  throughout  southwestern  Louisiana  and  eastern 

Texas. 

The  Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  incoi 
porated  at  Des  Moines.  la.,  by  0.  E.  Foster  and  W.  M.  Hodges, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $80,000. 

T  B  Wildermuth  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  recently  organ¬ 
ized  to  establish  a  new  plant  at  Columbus,  O.,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hollow  brick  and  tile. 

The  Grindell  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  to  continue 
the  brick  business  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  the  late 
John  Grindell,  at  Platteville,  Wis. 

The  Dickinson  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Buena  Vista,  Va 
write  that  they  want  to  build  four  down-draft  kilns  and  will  b 
pleased  to  correspond  with  kiln  builders. 

The  plant  of  the  Montello  Brick  Company,  Wyomissing,  Pa., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  the  latter  part  of  January,  entailing  a 
loss  of  $175,000.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

A  G  Carlson  has  purchased  the  brickyard  of  I.  Boostrom  at 
Stromsburg,  Neb.  He  is  putting  in  new  machinery  and  malting 
preparations  to  run  full-handed  all  winter. 

The  Drew  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  at 
Monti  cello,  Tenn.  W.  M.  Anderson,  J.  G  Williamson,  R.  W. 
Finn  and  C.  T.  Duke  are  the  chief  promoters. 

Wm  Randall,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  will  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  La  Harpe,  Kan.  The  plant  which  is  to  be  m  operation 
by  April  15,  wall  have  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000  brick. 

The  Pioneer  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Ca“‘ 
den,  N.  J.,  to  manufacture  brick,  tile  and  other  clay  products. 
A.  Ceres,  Wm.  E.  Jones  and  G.  H.  B.  Martin  are  interested.. 

The  plant  of  the  Baltimore  Terra  Cotta  Company,  at  Coving¬ 
ton  Md  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  since,  is  being 
rebuilt  ’  The  plant  is  owned  by  N.  M.  Rittenhouse,  Baltimore. 


Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by the  Queen l  City 
Brick  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y  Capital,  ^.OOOanddirec 
tors:  Henry  Bender,  A.  A.  Berrick  and  W.  H.  Brush,  ot  bui 

falo. 

The  name  of  the  Morgan  Brick  Company,  of  Norristown  Pa., 
is  to  be  changed  to  the  Norristown  Brick  Company,  and  plans 
are  being  made  to  manufacture  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 

heretofore. 

The  name  of  the  Joshua  Oakes  Drain  Tile  and  Red  Brick 
romnanv  of  Haverhill,  O.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Joshua 
Oakes’  Sons  Co.  A  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  in 

the  plant. 

A  new  brickyard  has  been  started  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by 
the  Imperial  Brick  and  Material  Company.  Tbey  will  make 
commTbullders  at  first,  but  later  on  expect  to  manufacture 

pressed  brick. 

Tn  a  recent  letter,  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville  N  C.,  ad¬ 
vice  us  that  they  are  running  an  extra  force  to  enable  them  to 
keep  up  with  their  orders.  Among  recent  orders  for  brick  ma¬ 
chines  Pand  outfits  are  the  following:  One  to  Raleigh  N.  C-, 
twn  to  Danville  Va.;  one  to  Lake  Charles,  La.;  one  to  North 
Wilkesboro  N.  C.;  two  to  Durham,  N.C.;  one  to  Cuba  Ala.,  one 
^  Macon  da.;  on^  to  Athens,  Ga.;  one  to  Gadsden,  Ala. ;  one  to 

[continued  on  page  274.] 


Send  for  •  •  • 

Descriptive  Catalogue. 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain  ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 


JOHjV  C.  *BOSS,  Elkhart ,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A 
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Macon,  Ga. ;  one  to  Athens,  Ga.;  one  to  Gadsden,  Ala.;  one  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  one  to  Marksville,  La.  Automatic  cutting 
tables  to  go  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Kipling,  Ala. 

The  White  &  May  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
McComb  City,  Tenn.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  J.  J.  and  H. 
L.  White,  L.  W.  May  and  J.  L.  Alford  are  interested. 

E.  A.  Oliver,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  will  establish  a  large  brick 
manufacturing  plant  in  that  city.  He  has  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  and  expects  to  have  his  plant  in  operation  in  time  for 
the  spring  trade. 

The  Scandia  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Des  Moines,  la.,  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators 
are:  J.  M.  Stork,  A.  W.  Carlson,  Henry  and  J.  A.  Bockman 
and  Gus  Alstrom. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Thomaston  Face  and  Ornamental  Brick 
Company,  Thomaston,  Me.,  will  be  ready  for  operation  March 
1.  The  plant  has  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,  and  is 
modern  in  every  particular. 

A  new  Virginia  brick  concern  is  the  Sage  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Southold,  Suffolk  county.  The  directors  are 
Virginia  L.,  C.  S.  and  Anna  H.  Sage,  of  Greenport,  Va.  They 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000. 

The  Magnplia  Brick  Company  has  been  chartered  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  at  New  Mannington,  W.  Va.  The  incorporators 
are:  Albert  Burkhart,  C.  J.  Beck,  Harry  McEldowney,  W.  R. 
Dayton  and  S.  R.  Wells,  of  New  Mannington. 

Bartlett  Bros.,  of  Grant,  Mich.,  write  that  owing  to  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  partnership  they  desire  to  sell  their  brick  and  tile  plant 
at  that  place.  The  plant  is  in  first-class  condition,  well 
equipped,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  all  they  can  make. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  brick  and  tile  machin¬ 
ery  at  Gabon,  O.,  are  building  an  addition  to  their  factory.  The 
new  building  will  be  used  as  an  erecting  room.  This  addition 
has  been  made  necessary  by  the  fast  increasing  business  of  the 
concern. 

The  Clay  Center  Brick  Company,  Clay  Center,  Minn.,  will 
build  three  down-draft  kilns  at  their  plant  this  spring,  remodel 
and  enlarge  their  dryer,  and  install  new  machinery.  They 
expect  to  manufacture  vitrified  paving  brick  as  well  as  common 
builders. 

The  Caldwell-Godchaux  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  grant 
ed  a  charter  to  manufacture  brick  and  deal  in  a  general  line  of 
building  material  at  Abbeville,  La.  G.  Godchaux  is  president; 
S.  Caldwell,  vice  president,  and  F.  H.  Godchaux,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  have  filed 
articles  of  incorporation.  The  directors  are  William  Geake, 
William  Busching,  Bernard  Borkenstein,  Otto  Seidel,  G.  Max 
Hofmann,  E.  C.  Miller  and  Henry  Keller.  They  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $30,000. 

The  brickmalters  of  Jefferson  county,  Alabama,  have  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  name  of  the  Jefferson  Brick  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  W.  S.  Winters  is  president 
and  M.  J.  Gregg,  secretary.  The  company  has  an  annual  out¬ 
put  of  70,000,000  brick. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  recently  filed  by  the  Ross- 
Keller  Triple-Pressure  Brick  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  stockholders  are  James 
H.  Haskins,  Louis  A.  Dyer,  B.  C.  Dyer,  Nannie  L.  Rose,  John 
P.  Camp  and  Aaron  Woodhull. 

J.  H.  Spear,  manager  of  the  Washington  Brick  and  Lime  Co., 
Spokane,  Wash.,  states  that  the  company’s  plants  at  Clayton 
and  Fremont  are  to  be  doubled  and  the  capacity  increased 
from  8,000,000  to  20,000,000  brick.  The  plants  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  operation  within  sixty  days’  time. 

In  a  recent  communication,  Frank  H.  Robinson,  president 
of  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  O., 
says:  “Our  new  year  began  Dec.  1,  and  our  sales  of  represses 
so  far  in  the  new  year  foot  up  fourteen,  of  which  four  went  to 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Company  for  their  Canton  and 
Cleveland  plants.  One  of  the  others  goes  to  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  will  make  seventeen  of  our  represses  in  the  plants 
centered  there.  Of  the  others,  one  goes  to  Georgia,  another  to 


West  Virginia  (we  have  complete  plant  there),  another  to 
Texas,  another  to  Northwest  Territory,  Canada,  two  to  In¬ 
diana  and  three  to  Pennsylvania.  Our  business  in  cars  and 
hand  presses  also  has  been  the  largest  in  our  history.” 

Beck  &  Bowen,  brick  manufacturers,  at  Danville,  Ind.,  have 
purchased  a  Quaker  brick  machine.  They  are  also  installing  a 
rack  and  pallet  system  and  expect  to  be  in  shape  to  meet  the 
demand  for  their  product  this  season. 

Vincent  P.  Ring,  formerly  secretary  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  Christy  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  at  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  Feb.  5.  Mr.  Ring  had  gone  South  in  search  of 
health  but  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  a  young  man  of  rare  abil¬ 
ity  and  will  be  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

David  Ebinger,  Jr.,  Brainerd,  Minn.,  sends  in  his  subscription 
to  The  Clay-Worker.  He  says:  “I  am  starting  a  brickyard 
here  this  spring  and  want  to  buy  a  second-hand  outfit,  if  I  can 
find  one  in  good  condition.  Parties  who  have  anything  they 
think  will  fill  the  bill  are  requested  to  address  Mr.  Ebinger, 
Box  1487,  Brainerd,  Minn. 

A.  C.  Och,  of  Springfield,  Minn.,  is  adding  machinery  and 
making  extensive  improvements  in  his  brick  plant,  and  by 
spring  hopes  to  have  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  He  is  putting  in  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
brick  and  is  building  permanent  kilns.  Mr.  Ochs  had  a  splen¬ 
did  season  last  year  and  is  getting  ready  for  a  still  better  one. 

The  brickmakers  of  Connecticut  have  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Connecticut  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 
Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  common  interests  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  to  maintain  prices  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  F.  L.  Stiles,  of  New 
Haven;  vice  president,  F.  I.  Shears,  of  New  Haven;  secretary, 
F.  C.  Whitney,  of  Hartford;  treasurer,  Patrick  McCabe,  of  New 
Britain. 

The  Duquesne  Fireproofing  Company,  organized  at  Pittsburg 
some  time  ago,  has  just  completed  a  thoroughly  modern  plant 
at  West  Winfield,  Butler  county,  Pa.,  which  provides  for  a 
number  of  innovations  in  brick  and  sewer  pipe  manufacture. 
The  plant  was  designed  by  George  Albertson,  for  many  years 
associated  with  Booth  &  Flinn,  and  is  almost  automatic  in  oper¬ 
ation.  They  will  be  ready  for  actual  operation  in  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Albertson  is  general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  brick  plant  of  Wm.  Finnegan,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has 
been  sold  to  Henry  Barkhausen,  who  will  at  once  take  charge 
of  same.  Mr.  Barkhausen  says  he  will  make  a  number  of 
improvements  that  will  enable  him  to  double  the  capacity  of 
the  plant,  so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  out  50,000  brick  every  day 
Mr.  Finnegan,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  brick  industry 
for  many  years,  will  retire  from  active  business  life  and  devote 
his  time  from  now  on  to  getting  the  best  there  is  out  of  life. 


Our  Shovels  Will  Do  the  Work. 

Made  Extra  Heavy  if  You  Say. 

Write  to  us  for  circulars  and  prices  on  our  full  line  of 
Cleveland  pattern,  hollow  back  goods,  which  are  warranted. 


The  Avery  Stamping  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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OVER 

175 

“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
in  use. 


OVER 

500 

"Quaker” 
Machines 
in  use. 

WRITE 
to  us 
regarding 
Disinte¬ 
grators, 
Pug  Mills, 
Mould 
Sanders, 
Sand  Dryers, 
Smooth-roll 
Crushers, 
Moulds, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Winding 
Drums, 
Dump  Carts, 
Elevators, 
Dump  Tables 
and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


REMEMBER : 

You  are  losing 
money  wheeling 
brick  unless  you 
have  our 

roller=bearing 

BARROWS. 


The  Wellington  machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO. 


The  “Big  No.  6”  “Monarch”  BricK  Machine. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising:  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE — Potts  disintegrator.  No.  2, 
complete,  with  new  rolls  and  pulleys,  run 
but  a  few  weeks.  Address  M.  J.  LEE, 

12  3  d  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


WANTED— 800  yards  of  light-weight  track 
rails.  State  weight  per  yard;  also  price. 

A.  C.  OCHS, 

12  3  c  Springfield,  Minn. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  on 
brickyard  anywhere  in  South;  soft  or  stiff 
mud;  good  burner,  wood  or  coal;  reference. 
2  1c  C.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Well-equipped  brick  plant  in 
one  of  the  best  towns  in  Illinois.  Capacity 
20,000  daily.  Brickmaker  of  experience  can 
make  a  fortune.  Address 
2  1  d  “MON,”  care  The  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Racks  and  Pallets,  enough  to 
run  a  30  M  per  day  yard.  Are  in  good 
condition  and  will  sell  them  cheap.  Address 

JOHN  WILSON, 

2  tf  d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  SALE — The  Cherokee  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  doing  a  good  business;  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Address 

D.  W.  TOWNSEND, 

2  tf  d  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


A  THOROUGHLY  competent  and  experi¬ 
enced  dry-pressed  superintendent  is  open 
for  re-engagement.  A  No.  1  reference  fur¬ 
nished.  Address 

2  1  d  CENTRAL,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent  or 
manager  of  stiff  mud  brick  plant  by  prac¬ 
tical  brickmaker  with  ten  years’  experience 
in  the  South.  I  have  a  family.  Address 
2  1c  C.  K.  W.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— About  40  acres  land  suitable 
for  brick  or  tile  manufacturing;  located 
in  Raritan  township,  New  Jersey;  on  N.  Y. 
&  L.  B.  R.  R. 

2  1  d  Address  W.  J.  W. 


WANTED— A  large-sized  auger  machine  of 
modern  make,  with  pug  mill  and  cut-off 
tables.  Address 

RICHMOND  BRICK  CO., 

2  1  d  San  Francisco. 


WANTED— Position  as  burner  and  setter. 

Understand  the  business;  also  all  kinds 
of  machinery.  Dry  press  preferred.  A1  ref¬ 
erence.  Address 

2  1  c  G.  S.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET-Clay  bank,  suit- 
able  for  brick,  tile  or  terra  cotta,  with  a 
large  deposit  of  slip  clay;  or  will  take  a 
partner  with  capital.  Inquire 

R.  ERNST, 

2  1  cm  206  Green  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  stiff  mud  brick  plant, 
30,000  capacity;  ample  clay;  no  competi¬ 
tion.  Freese  machine.  Practical  man  can 
have  part  or  whole  interest  for  for  little  money 
as  owner  has  other  interests.  Address 
2  1  cm  JOHN  B.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Raymond  Union  Brick  Machine  and  Tri¬ 
umph  Cutter. 

Raymond  Single  Die  Steam  Repress,  all 
in  first-class  condition. 

New  12,  16  and  20-lb.  rails,  with  splices. 

2  1  d  Address  “C.  E.,”  Care  Clay-Worker. 


THE  LAWRENCEVILLE  BRICK  AND 
TILE  CO.,  OF  LAWRENCEVILLE,  Va„ 
Hugh  C.  Risdon,  Superintendent,  will  install 
new  machinery.  Catalogues  and  data  are 
asked  from  makers  of  brick  machinery  on 
a  capacity  of  25,000  per  day. 

2  1dm 


FOR  SALE— Brickyard,  100  acres.  Clays 
suitable  for  manufacturing  common  and 
hollow  brick,  sewer  pipe,  flue  linings,  con¬ 
duits,  roof  and  drain  tile.  On  tide-water. 
Address  W.  J.  NESLEY, 

2  1  cm  Lock  Box  183,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


h  OR  SALE — One  5-foot  all  iron  and  steel 
.  frame  Dry  Pan.  One  50-inch  Stedman  Dis¬ 
integrator.  Rebuilt  and  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion. 

UN! TED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

2  1  d  Erie,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  partner  in  a  fine  stiff  mud 
brick  and  tile  plant,  centrally  located  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  main  line  of 
P.  R.  R.  Capacity  of  plant,  40  M  per  day; 
fine  clay  and  rock  and  location.  Address 
„  „  A.  M.  DILL, 

2  3  dm  Newport,  Perry  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  second-hand  horse-power 
Quaker”  brick  machine;  one  tempering 
wheel,  with  planks  for  pit  bottom;  four 
one-horse  dump-carts. 

01  ,  A.  C.  OCHS, 

-  1  d  Springfield,  Minn. 


WANTED— A  tile  and  hollow-block  cutter, 
one  that  is  familiar  with  the  Brewer  ma¬ 
chine  and  can  cut  on  hand  table.  Must  be 

1  eliable  and  a  steady  worker.  State  wages 

Address  GEO.  M.  STAUFFER, 

2  1  cm  Gladbrook,  Iowa. 


WANTED— An  agent,  having  a  good  con- 
nection  amongst  earthenware  manufac- 
turers,  for  the  sale  of  “Ball  Clay”  on  com- 
mission.  Address  “BALL  CLAY,”  care 
Clay-Worker,  giving  references. 

2  1  dm 


WANTED — Assistant  foreman  in  brand 
new  up-to-date  stiff  mud  brick  plant, 
using,  shale  and  plastic  fire  clay.  Must  be 
familiar  with  Raymond  or  other  like  ma¬ 
chinery.  Reference  as  to  character.  Ad¬ 
dress 

22  d  P.  O.  BOX  218,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — A  six-mold  Creager  Press  and 
Pug  Mill,  in  good  working  order,  with  two 
sets  of  molds,  shafting,  hangers  and  pul¬ 
leys.  A  bargain. 

THE  BATAVIA  BRICK  CO., 

2  1  d  Batavia,  O. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  practical,  experi 
enced  and  energetic  man  to  take  entir 
management  of  brick  plant  in  Georgia 
Must  be  able  to  successfully  handle  labo 
and  every  branch  of  the  business.  Addres 
„  ,  MANUFACTURER,  83  Hillyer  St., 
u  1  cm  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Superintendent  or  foreman  for 
small  plant  in  New  York  State.  One  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  manufacture 
and  burning  of  drain  tile,  fire-proofing,  etc., 
and  handling  of  men.  Must  be  sober  and 
industrious  and  furnish  reference.  State 
age,  experience,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  MANUFACTURER, 

2  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  Arnold  steamer. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-h.-p.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

10  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Extensive  brick 
plant  in  Georgia,  on  Atlantic  Coast  line; 
fully  equipped  and  in  active  operation;  ca¬ 
pacity,  100,000  per  day;  inexhaustible  sup¬ 
ply  of  very  best  clay  and  wood;  very  profit¬ 
able  and  extensive  trade.  Investigation  will 
prove  this  a  most  favorable  proposition  to 
an  energetic  party  with  capital.  Address 
„  „  ECCLESINE, 

2  1cm  59  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. 

An  up-to-date  brick  and  tile  plant,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  50-ft.  vein  of  No.  1  shale  clay, 
burning  a  first-class  paver  and  a  beautiful 
red  or  buff  face  brick;  8  round  down  draft 
kilns;  dryer  equipped  with  waste  and  di¬ 
rect  heat  system;  capacity  110,000;  No.  1 
Giant  machine,  60,000  daily  capacity;  125- 
h.-p.  Atlas  Auto  engine;  280-h.-p.  boilers; 
9-ft.  iron  frame  dry  pan.  On  two  railroads. 
Valuable  coal  deposit  in  connection  with 
site  can  be  had  if  desired.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  I  wish  to  retire.  W.  C.  BEEM, 

1  2  om  Lehigh,  la. 


WANTED— A  first-class  brick  burner.  None 
other  need  apply.  Address 

GADSDEN  BRICK  CO., 

2  1  d  Gadsden,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — We  have  a  rich  deposit  of  fine 
Kaolin,  convenient  to  transportation,  to 
offer  at  attractive  price. 

2  1cm  BOX  502,  Orlando,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE— A  4-mold  Boyd  Dry  Press, 
cheap.  This  press  was  replaced  with  a 
U.  S.  Dry  Press  of  modern  make. 

UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

2  1  d  Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

$20,000  brick  and  tile  plant;  10  acres,  5 
kilns,  good  machinery,  on  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry. 
Having  gone  into  banking  business  and 
building,  can  use  product  for  part  pay. 
Write  PELLA  DRAIN  TILE  CO., 

13d  Pella,  la. 


FOR  SALE— 30-h.-p.  engine  and  boiler.  One 
“Mascot”  brick  and  tile  machine.  One 
Wellington  disintegrator.  One  seven-foot 
side-delivery  Wellington  pug  mill.  Good  lo¬ 
cation  for  yard  CITIZENS’  BANK, 

1  2  cm  Milo,  la. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Brick  plant  at  y2  its  value;  makes  soft 
mud,  sand  mold,  cream  colored  brick,  the 
best  in  Minnesota;  20  miles  from  city  of 
175,000  inhabitants.  Good  markets.  Two 
railroads.  For  full  description,  etc.,  address 

HART, 

1  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — An  up-to-date  Edison  Mimeo¬ 
graph  for  duplicating  letters,  statements, 
etc.  Used  but  little  and  guaranteed  in 
perfect  condition.  A  bargain  for  anyone 
desiring  a  machine  of  this  sort.  The  equip¬ 
ment  cost  $16;  will  be  sold  for  $10,  cash  on 
delivery.  For  full  particulars,  address 
11  2  p  COP  FIST,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  brick  plant,  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  railroad  facilities  good,  good 
market.  Reason  for  selling,  some  interest¬ 
ed  are  dissatisfied.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited,  and  we  guarantee  this  to  be  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Address  C.  E.  N., 

12  3  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One-half  interest  in  brick  plant,  consist¬ 
ing  of  15  acres  of  ground,  all  machinery 
necessary  for  manufacture  of  brick  and  as 
good  a  gas  well  as  there  is  in  the  State 
within  50  feet  of  kilns;  33  miles  from  In¬ 
dianapolis.  S.  L.  HAUCK, 

1  2  c  Shirley,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — A  lease,  with  the  privilege  of  pur¬ 
chase,  a  tract  of  land  lying  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  river,  in  Jersey  County  Ills  ,  con¬ 
taining  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest 
shale,  a  vein  of  Gypsum,  and  also  said  to  be 
underlaid  with  a  fine  vein  of  coal  Rail  and 
river  transportaition.  T.  P.  PLUMRIDGE 
10  tf  d  1119  Missouri  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis  Mo. 


VALUABLE  CLAY  AND  COAL  LANDS 
FOR  SALE. 

Fine  Site  for  Fire  Brick  and  Press  Brick 
Plants. 


The  attention  of  parties  desiring  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  pav¬ 
ing  brick  or  fine  front  or  pressed  brick  is 
directed  to  an  extensive  property  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  Pa.,  where  there  are  immense 
deposits  of  fine  fire  clay,  shale  and  coal. 
These  deposits  have  been  thoroughly  de¬ 
fined  by  expert  geologists,  and  are  inex¬ 
haustible  in  extent  and  very  fine  in  quality. 
Tests  have  been  made  which  prove  clearly 
that  no  better  raw  material  can  be  found 
anywhere.  The  property  is  well  located 
for  shipping  facilities  by  rail.  It  includes 
everything  necessary  for  those  having  the 
capital  to  establish  a  permanent  and  profit¬ 
able  industry.  Price  low,  terms  reasonable. 
For  full  particulars,  address 

MRS.  C.  E.  DANFORTH, 

2  3  c — 3  1  c  West  Newton,  Mass, 


'^ruFr~c:_L  7i  wo  A 


FOR  SALE— Monarch  Soft  Mud  Machine, 
Disintegrator  and  25  h.  p.  Boiler  and  En¬ 
gine,  in  good  condition.  $600  f.  o.  b.  Bir- 

mlnKAaNSAS  CITY  SHALE  BRICK  CO 
2  i  75  p  Birmingham,  Mo. 


WANTED— A  brick  maker,  having  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  details  of  n“an^tu'l_nf*t£? 
assist  in  an  active  yard,  with  up-dralt 
kilns,  with  grates,  and  ultimately  to  take 
entire  charge.  Must  be  a  practical  burner. 

Address  GEORGE  SHAFER, 

Address  ^  Superintendent, 

1  2  dm  Tip  Top,  Va. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED— A  man  to 
take  charge  of  manufacture  and  burning 
in  shale  paving  brick  plant.  Must  have  had 
practical  experience  in  making  and  burning 
shale  pavers,  and  also  have  executive  abil¬ 
ity  and  be  good  handler  of  men.  Raymond 
machine,  Eudaly  and  Sharer  kilns.  Address 
auicklv,  with  full  particulars, 

2  1cm  F.  B.  CO.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT-A  brick  and  tile 
factory  at  Vigo,  Ross  county,  on  track  of 
B.  &  O.  R.  R-  Shed  two-story,  200  feet  long, 

wmtetaiTwoithkilnta  WilliPesell  ‘at  /“great 
bargain  or  rent  it  on  the  ha 

2  9  d  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Six  Vertical  Brick  Machines. 

One  “Intermediate  Wonder. 

One  Automatic  End-cut  Cutter. 

One  15  h.  p.  Engine. 

One  32-in.  rolls  Potts  Disintegrator. 

Four  Potts  Belt  Sanders. 

100  feet  3  in.  shafting. 

g00  feet  1  in.  iron  chain,  with  all  the  parts. 
THE  LONG  ISLAND  BRICK  CO 
21(jm  Greenport,  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND  BRICK  MACHINERY 
FOR  SALE. 

One  “Martin”  style  “B”  Soft  Mud  Steam 
Power  Brick  Machine,  with  Pug  Mill. 

One  “Anderson”  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 
One  Iron  Standard  Horse  Power  Soft  Mud 

BOne  “Freese^’  Union  Stiff  Mud  Brick  Ma- 

ChOne  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter,  with  12 
ft.  off-bearing^ble^Fre^se).^  ^ 

o  i  3  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  %.  Write sfw  pa  - 

ticulars.  I.  r  ci  A 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la.,  U.  fa.  a. 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichaemay  S^^cHAEL, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
6dtf  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

troR  SALE— Two  4-mold  Simpson  Dry 
One  is  fitted  for  making '  Stand; 
ard  and  Roman  brick,  and  is  of  the  lates 

P  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRE^rig°£a 

TO  SEWER  PIPE  WORKERS  Wanted 
T  pressman,  finishers,  turners,  branchers 
and  setters’.  Only  first-class  workmen  need 
apply.  Good  wages  paid,  or  Ohio  river 
p”£.  Steady  work,  *gATLBY. 

1  2  d  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  Raymond  No.  10  special  clay  dis- 

'"one  Chambers  granulator  and  feeder. 

One  Chambers  No.  2  conical  crushing 
rolls 

One  belt  elevator,  22x40. 

One  American  pugmill,  39x8. 

One  slide-valve  ™“fa“^pE0EIA, 
l  2  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


for  sale. 

Located  at  Joplin,  Mo. 

One  Horse  Power  Iron  Quaker  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  in  good  shape.  Price,  $100. 

One  Steam  Power  Iron  Quaker  Brick  Ma- 
chine  in  good  shape;  capacity,  2,000  pe 
hour  ’  rigged  complete,  with  Boiler,  Engine, 
Wellington  Sander  Clay  Elevators  Dry 
Sheds  and  Pallets,  Grates  and  Doors  for  zo 

aAddresfrHe'  Merrill.  No.  4  Pleasant 
Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  »  IIA, 

2  1  cm  S02  Joplin  St.,  Webb  City,  Mo. 


ENGINES. 

One  18x30  Porter  Allen  automatic. 

One  12x24  Wright  automatic. 

One  10x16  Atlas  automatic. 

One  9x12  Skinner  automatic. 

One  14x36  Harris  corliss. 

One  Ohio  brick  and  tile  machine. 

One  brick-cutting  machine. 

E  M.  Freese,  maker. 

cKnd  Mb  ANDgMACHIN- 
1  2d  '  Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Paving'  brick  plant  at  Garrison,  rex. ,  on 
H  E  &  W.  T.  R.  R- 1  TO  miles  from  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.  Capacity  of  from  1  to ,  1%  million 
Lr  month  Has  3  new  down-draft  kilns, 
capacity  200,000  each,  and  2  up-draft  kilns, 

capacity  500,000  each.  ,  ,  .  .  .  a 

All  equipped  with  oil  burning,  which  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  the  past 

y^There  is  about  500  acres  land,  and  35 
houses  for  hands  and  has  an  m^hau^1r; 
bie  bed  of  fine  shale,  suitable  for  eitner 
paving,  building  brick  or  sewer  pipe. 

Ad<GARRISON  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

1  2  d  Garrison,  Nacogdoches  Co.,  lex- 

FOR  SALE. 

Freese  Combined  Machine  with  side-cut 
die  and  board  delivery  hand  table,  40  M. 
capacity;  new  gears;  good  condition.  $350 

f'  AndersoiT  Upright  Stock  Machine,  never 

"X.  t.  o. 

b'LattestS  SwortLMoid  Machine,  good  order. 
$200  f.  o.  b.  Statesville,  N.  C.  Ma_ 

A  couple  of  Steele  s  X  and  XTRA  Ma 
chines,  taken  in  exchange  for  larger  sizes, 

for  sale  cheap.  ^  Q  gTEELE  ^  SONS 
2  !  d  Statesville,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  Wiles  Upright  Brick  Machines. 

One  Pug  Mill. 

One  Newton  Sander. 

Two  five-leaf  Dump  Tables. 

One  Pulley,  9  ft.  dia.,  21  in.  face,  3%  in. 

b°One  Pulley,  54  in.  dia.,  12  in.  face,  3%  m. 

b°One  Pulley,  32  in.  dia.,  8  in.  face,  2%  in. 

b°One  Pulley,  16  in.  dia.,  12  in.  face,  4  in. 

b°Twelve  Boxes  for  3%  in.  shaft;  100  ft.  3% 

in-  ShaftiSfEWABRITAIN  BRICK  CO.. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

2  1  dm  Plant  at  Clayton,  Conn. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 

TfiAD  SALE — A  complete  modern  brick 

plant  manufacturing  high-grade  sand 
mold  and  hollow  brick  Thriving  town 
only  yard;  established  shipping  and  local 

SSS*  IsTcresTlOO  warn  power  plant. 

Wellington  Monarch  sand  mold  and  J  D. 
Fate  &  Co.  hollow  brick  machine.  Price 
for  entire  plant,  $12,000.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  Address  rn 

NORTHFIELD  BRICK  CO., 

1  3  cm  Northfield,  Minn. 
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FOR  SALE— Cheap,  one  Henry  Martin 
steam  power  brick  machine  and  pug 
JAS.  B.  OBERLY, 

21a  Wilmington,  Del. 

WANTED— Situation  by  silica,  magnesite 
and  chrome  designer,  constructor  and 
operator.  Pioneer  designer  of  Scotland. 

Address  A.  DINAS, 

2  3  cm  305  Rosedale  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Peasley’s  Improved  Coking 
Furnace,  for  burning  slack  coal.  Used  on 
any  kind  or  size  of  up  or  down-draft  kilns, 
with  or  without  grates.  Free  sample  fur 
nace  to  those  who  apply  not  later  than 
Mav  1  1903.  For  further  particulars,  write 
y  ’  W  W  PEASLEY,  Patentee, 

2  2  cm  '  Kellerton,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  farm  of  184  acres;  large  portion  under- 
laid  with  good  quality  of  fire  clay  and  shale, 
also  vein  of  coal  and  quarry  of  fire  stoa®- 
Both  hard  and  soft  clay.  There  is  a .clay 
mill,  machinery,  boiler  and  engine.  About 
110  acres  can  be  cultivated;  several  acr es 
of  timber.  A  good  farmhouse  and  tenant 
houses  and  barn.  This  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  company  to  make  building  and 
fire  brick.  The  property  is  offered  for  sale 
to  close  an  estate.  Or  will  J?a^e,t0 
firm.  Farm  situated  on  Ashtabula  &  Pitts¬ 
burg  Railroad  and  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Er  e, 
between  Youngstown,  O.,  and  New  Castle, 
Pa.  For  particulars,  etc.^ad^es^^^ 

7  2  dm  New  Castle,  Pa. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


WANTED 

BricKmaKers  to  Know  that 
we  maKe  high=grade  bricK 
barrows  and  trucKs;  also 
one  and  two  =  horse  tip 
carts.  We  have  same 
in  stock  and  can  ship 
promptly.  Place  your  or= 
ders  now  for  next  year’s 
wants. 

The  I.  L.  STILES 

d  SON  BRJCK  CO., 
North  Haven,  Conn. 


J.  J.  Koch. 


L.  H.  Ritterskamp 


WANTED. 

An  intelligent,  able-bodied  man  between 
30  and  40  years  of  age,  who  is  not  atraia  oi 
hard  work  and  long  hours,  to  learn .  the 
brick  business  and  learn  to  manage  a  la  g 

faMust  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
learn  to  handle  justly,  fairly  and  efficient  y 
a  large  gang  of  men,  many  of  whom  are 

h  Wdases  $15  per  week.  No  time  lost.  Pros- 

neTt  of  a  good  position  and  a  salary  of 

?i  800  rfer  year  in  the  future  to  a  man  who 
$i,800  per  yeai  in  who  cannot 

can  he  temperate  and  has  a  good 

character* neefi3.pply-  Address,  giving  full 

name  and  references^  T  «•  L^, 

3  d  Clay-Worker. 


Koch  &  Ritterskamp, 

ANALYSTS  AND  J* 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTS. 

Suite  225  Mermod-Janard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Analyze  and  test  all  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products  in  all  its  branches. 

Examine  clay  properties  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  utility. 

Investigate  and  correct  errors  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  and  appliances. 

Design  new  plants  and  remodel  old 
ones.  Establish  burning  temperatures 
by  cones  in  oxidizing*  reducing  or 
neutral  atmospheres. 

Unexceptional  references  from  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  United  States 
for  whom  we  have  done  satisfactory 
work. 


TERMS 

REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SOLICITED. 
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BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifis  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  l>e>t  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject,  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  Aeentswanted. 

Scientific  Bread  MachCo. 

Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

PROGRESSIVE 


Foundry 
and  Machine 
Works, 

Manufacturers  of 

Crushers  and  Rolls 

FOR  CRUSHING  SHALE 
FOR  BRICK  PURPOSES. 


ALSO  MAKERS  OF  THE 


CHnimil  STEM  1ST. 

With  Patent  Roller  Bearings, 

Steam  Hoists,  Both  Friction  and  Gear, 
Single  or  Double  Engine. 

JOPLIN,  MO. 

Reference :  The  Posten  Paving  Brick  Co. 
and  The  Adams  Brick  Co. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Work  pr 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


CLEVELAND  BRICK  CLAMP. 


Biick  dealers  and  pavers  can  save  money  in 
several  ways  by  using  this  carrier.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality.  It's  a  fine  side  line 
for  traveling  salesmen.  Write  for  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  CLAMP  CO., 

873  Wilson  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 


^  Manufacturer  of 

V-  m  m axx.'VV  *  Bril*  M0UldS' 

Of  Every  Kind  and  Description. 

—  ,  — j  - ~-m— ■ ■  Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . 81  50 

[i  -,  o  o  ■= _ °  °  W  Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

w  °  -  - -  ’  — ■ Four  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

.p.  ..  .,  ,,  Three  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  100 

th.Ji?T'„“<S;di„T,heS bff  01  th8  bM  *■"»  *»  »P  to  aoybody-s  .tandard.  If 

Telephone  1084.  ....  ,,,  , 

_ _ _  15,0  West  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS. 


THE  PULSOMETER 

STEAM  PUMP. 

Often  Imitated  Never  Equaled 

RECENT  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 

STEAM 
PUMP 


The 

Simplest 
Cheapest 
Handiest 
Most  Efficient 
Most  Durable 


For 

Clay  Pits 
Quarries 
Shallow  Mines 
Liquid  Clay 
Contractors  use 


Over  20,000 
in  Use. 


No  Easily  Deranged  Outside  Mechanism. 


Catalogue  Free.  Muddy  or  gritty  liquids  handled  without  injury  to  the  pump 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co.' 


33  Greenwich  St. 
NEW  YORK. 
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Jeffrey  Elevators-Conveyors ; 

FOR  HANDLING  ^ 

Clay,  Bricks, Tile,  Boxes,  Barrels,  Packages,  ^ 

Coal,  Ashes,  etc.  t 

; 


! 

: 

: 

: 

i 

i 


For  Clay,  Earth,  etc. 


New  Chain 
Catalogue 
No.  72 

Now  Ready. 
Send  for 
Copy. 


Address 


The  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 


For  Bundles,  Packages,  etc. 


NEW  YORK 

41  Dey  Street. 
DENVER 

Equitable  Bldg. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

• 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  FireClay  Products. 


Let  us  quote  |  ^  A  1 1  Bag  Walls, 

you  prices  on  rHl  I  Kiln  Linings, 

Savage  Fire  Brick  A  V/ AY  Boiler  Settings. 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA. 


si  state  imiesin 

Otters  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CL  AY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneei 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufactuie 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

H  igh  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  kire  Clay. 

THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  150,000  DAILY. 

General  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Clay  Technologist.  Brickworks  Engineer. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 

United  States. 

2717  WARNER  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  deposits,  in  designing  and  con¬ 
structing  brick  plants  and  in  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manufacture. 
m  Brick  Dryers  and  Brick  Kilns  to  satisfy  every  requirement. 

[j§J  Correct  in  principle  and  design.  Most  successful  in  practice. 
[i=l  Send  for  pamphlet— “Brickworks  Engineering 


s*  ■  I 

I  ALL  KINDS- 


ALL 


“ Most  Caldwell  Towers  are  painted 
GREEN.  You’ll  know  'em  by  the  color." 


TRADE  IS  NEVER 
GOOD  ENOUGH 

To  warrant  spending  money  on 
poor  equipment  of  any  sort. 

Hie  Caldwell  Red  Cypress  Tank 

and 

Cantwell  sieel  Tower 

costs  little  more  than  the  cheap  kind, 
and  are  incomparably  more  safe  and 
durable.  Hooping  is  so  exact  that 
bursting  of  tank  is  impossible,  and 
tower  so  strong  that  collapse  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Our  catalogue  and  price-list  is  free. 

W.  E.  GHLDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  ‘-For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end.  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted.”  “For  Sale,”  etc  .  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 
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ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER 

L_)  AND  GIANT  RED  STITCHED, 

from  2  ft  to  80  ft .  long,  and  from  1  to.  to  16  to.  wide;  3,  4, 

6.  6  aod  8  ply.  FIRST  CLASS  RF.LT1NG  less  lino  mfrs. 
cost  prices.  GET  OUR  PRICES  on  Rawhide,  Paulios, 

Tank  Pumps,  Hose.  Injectors,  S'fara  Gages.  Brass  Fit¬ 
tings,  Lard  Oil,  Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, 

Files,  Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  MUI  Dogs,  Weiler 
Jacks,  Circular  Saws.  Sawiog  Machines,  One-Mao  Log 
Saws.  Asphalt  Fell  Roofing,  Endless  Thresher  Belts.  One 
Trial  will  make  you  a  regular  customer  of  the 

MILLER  OIL  A  SUPPLY  CO..  Indianapolis.  RUBBER 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

Eclipse  Mortar  Colors, 
IV ed  Oxides 

and 

Manganese  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 

Samples  and  Quotations 
on  Applcation. 


STEAM  ENGINEERS’ 
LICENSES 


Persons  desiring  to  obtain  a  city,  stat9, 
or  government  license,  to  operate  a  steam 
plant,  will  find  “  The  Hawkins1  Engineers 
Series”  valuable  assistance,  both  for  study 
and  reference. 

The  library  consists  of  seven  volumes, 
sold  for  #12  on  monthly  payments  of  one 
dollar. 

A  complete  catalog  and  description  of  the 
books  sent  on  application. 

Theo.  Audel  &  Co.,  Publishers,  63  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  3,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter- 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works. 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Ra. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillip’s  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILIP’S  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillip’s  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  S".‘  126  Church  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  I  ever  saw  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing-  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Dean  Bros.’  Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 


NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 


It  Looks  Better 

crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 

THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with= 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


to 

to 

1 

to 

to 

I 

to 

to 

to 

I 

to 


V 
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LET  US 
SUH/VIIT 

evidence. 


tototototototo 


Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 


I 
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$2.00 


THE  CLytY-WOK.KE JU 

O.V/..  YEAR,  '  /-V  ADVAXCE) 


$2.00 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $2.00.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

Caiboiiaie 
oi  Daigles 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  an4  discol¬ 
oration  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  In  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


/onderful,  how  wg 
can  help  you  to  roll 
jalongthe  smooth 
>Hiahway  to  Success. 

. -  ENGRAVING  AND 

ELECTROTYPINGj" 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

Lump.GR^"0  Ground 

60-70^  70-80  %  80-SO?4  OXIDE.o 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Ojporlnnltg  fer  Investment 


In  a  first  class  brick  plant  so  situated 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  it  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northwest.  Unlimited  raw  material;  rail 
and  water  transportation;  cheap  fuel  and 
a  large  field  of  markets.  Plant  kept  run¬ 
ning  through  winter  months.  Business 
now  paying,  but  with  added  facilities  it 
can  be  greatly  enlarged.  New  capital 
desired  with  which  to  extend  operations  so 
that  the  business  available  can  be  taken 
care  of.  For  particulars,  address 
WM.  H.  KILLEN, 

Industrial  Commissioner, 
Wisconsin  Central  Ry.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE 

FOUR=TRACK 

NEWS 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 
OF  TRAVEL  AND  EDUCATION. 

Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

&  HUDSON  RIVER  R.  R. 


The  Four-Track  News  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address  for  a  year  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Single 
copies  5  cents.  Address  George  H.  Daniels, 
General' Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


(ftlALOGVES  PAY 

wl\oi\  they  represent 
your  .goods  rightly. 

LET  US  MAKE  THE 

)  CUTS 

ANltl  HE  PROBLEM’S  SOLVED 

INDimPOLIi  ELECTROTyPINODCO. 
25  W.GE0R6IA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


WEALTH* 

Write  us.  We  tell  you 
FREE  IF  YOUR  INVENT 
TION  IS  NEW  AND 
PATENTABLE^ 


FREE! 

InveiorsCuide 

r CONTAINS  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

I.C  EVERT* CO. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 

616  NINTH  STREET  N.W.. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  /VYich. 


Also  Make  a  Special 
CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars. 


The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Will  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method. 

Manufactured  lo y 

Central  Iron  Works, 

^QUINCY,  ILL. 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 


ORIGINAL 

GflfiDY  SEE 
BELiTIfiG. 

Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
changes,  heat, steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  ‘‘Original  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  ok 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COHPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


HII 
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Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  Iflacttincrg. 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 


A  complete 
line  of  the  best. 


The  ONLY  PERFECT  SP,RAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS.  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots.  Rope 

handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  t  SOS  CO..  '"“fiSK 

Our  oew  Catalogue  No.  26  («0  page.,  «'«"■  WfgS;  IVrSlt'lfew”?.?^”” 
Eastern  Sales  and  Engineering  offlce- Prudential  Bldg..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

iSSSS^™M«“»/BCSi,SSSSo!BU  2<«  True.  Bldg., 


20%  FUEL  SAVING 


BY 


The  PIKE  KILN 


improved 


Clay  workers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  from 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 

E.  AT.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  Ill. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  A  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


EQUAL  DRAFT  FORCE. 

In  our  kilns  a  perfectly  even  distribution  of  heat 
is  obtained  through  an  absolute  even  draft  force  in 
sections  1,  2  and  3.  This  is  accomplished  with 
either  a  solid  bottom  or  perforated  floor  in  our 

ROUND,  ONE  STACK  KILNS. 

IN  OUR  KILNS  the  heat  goes  down  evenly  and  quickly,  saving  time  and  fuel,  pro¬ 
ducing  evenly  burned  ware.  That  means  simply 

A  PAYING  CLAYWORKING  PLANT. 

Would  it  not  pay  you  to  investigate? 

Nothing  complicated  in  construction.  Simple,  inexpensive,  sure. 

Write  for  our  attractive  proposition.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

These  kilns  proven  in  extended  use,  burning  high  grade  ware  requiring  high,  even 
heat.  Thev  will  burn  your  ware  right. 

PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  GO.,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

- FOR - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis^  ^  &  m  &nd  ^  nigbt 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  6leeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In- 
dianapolis:  ,  No.  21, 12:15  n’n. 

No.  7,  S  pm  |  No‘  5’  6:50  am‘  I  No.  19,  11:20  pm 
DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind  .  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ng  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 

8:30  pm.  every  night.  .  .. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  ail  of  the 

above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 

No  transfer  between  stations.  _ 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

F.  A  FORD,  G.P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

opportunities; 

~  FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot- 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling  and  Fireproofing: 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 


Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  len- 
nesee.  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 

and  Illinois.  ..  ,. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 

to 

J.  F.  OLSEN,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO, 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too— an  important  consideration— is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  l=lb.  and  5=lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

INe>\A/  Brunswick,  IN.  J. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <S  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

/ 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  ec  momical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manutacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


«®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Orlyef^ 

TH 


E  PRESENT  PRICE  OF  COAL 

A  factor  in  your  drying  problem  ? 


GE,T  EVEN — Don’t  require  so  much. 

Crown  Dryer  reduces  operating  expense  %  to  y2. 
Fuel-saving  not  the  only  feature  of  economy. 


The  Crown  Dryer  Co.,  New  England  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Make  Your  Own 

brick  cutting 

When  You  Can  Buy 


Send  for  samples  and  prices.  GEO.  S.  COX.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN 


Up-Draft  Klin. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


clSm  i? tiTbe  TEra^E^T  XJp-Dra^KILll  ^IN* iu  ^y^ui^I^ave ^nbined^alHh^p^^ 
tajraSS  neSS/andva'iuahle  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  abo 

8t5or  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 

LOUIS  H.  RBUPBLL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  latest  and  best  thing  in  the  art  of  economical  brick  burning^  Xis  kiln^con- 
vertecTinto  Sbd«i£ftelS£  resuming  in  clean  burns.  No  experiment. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


H.  C.  DUNN,  Patentee,  ERIE,  PA. 

The  Dunn  Kiln  has  never  failed,  and  we  will 
guarantee  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  over  other 
systems  of  burning  brick  or  refund  all 
the  Dunn  Kiln  and  pay  larger  dividends.  Write 

for  catalogue. 

1.  M.  JUSTICE,  iVeen,.  Derry,  wc=f’d  Pa. 
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Drying 


Radio  hny  Ho!  Air  Five 


Economy  Atomizers  and  Fuel  Oil  Burning 
Systems  Have  NO  EQUAL. 

Economy  Waste  and  Direct  Heat,  and  Radiating  Floor  Dryers 

are  Constructed  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  UP-TO-DATE  Principles. 


PRACTICAL  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS  OF  CLAY  PLANTS. 


ECONOMY  DRYER  AND  OIL  BURNING  COMPANY, 

Write  for  Catalogue.  800  Columbia  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Brick  Manufacturing  Expert, 
Constructing  Engineer, 
Contractor  and  Builder. 


PATENTED  | 


issi 


fill 

IjiijM' 

IPS, 

JAll 

j|  I'lji'i.'ij 

i  iSiMi  l 

1 1'S'ijiii  i 

IS 

OMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln  outfits,  and  Complete 
Plants  a  specialty.  Address 


Geo.  W.  Sharer,  Cl. 


Philadelphia.  Pa 
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HAIGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

Arranged  to  suit  all  locations. 

These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning — — — " 


Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


_  St;  ££—3  Z2 

mos*  T^sucwssful  kiln  for  burning  paving  brick  will  be  hard  .0  find  than  .he  one  a,  .he  works  of  the  Eastern  Paving  Br.ck  Company, 


Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Hash’s  Kiln  Arch  Raiser. 

O 

If  you  are  using  Continuous,  Round  or  Square  down  diaft 
Kilns,  it  will  save  you  fully  60  per  cent,  in  repairs  to  Kiln 
Arches  by  using  “  Haigh’s  Kiln  Arch  Raiser.”  It  is  simple, 
easily  managed  and  cheap.  It  is  no  experiment,  having  been 
used  for  nearly  six  years.  This  is  something  you  need  if  you 
have  a  kiln  with  an  arch  on  it.  Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  H.  HAIGH,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


ALFRED  CLAY  COMPANY, 
Manufacturers  of 

Roofing  Tile,  Crestings,  Finials,  Hip  Rolls  and 
Face  Brick. 


Alfred,  N.  Y.,  November  21,  1902. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Haigh — Replying  to  your  letter  of 
November  18th  in  which  you  make  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  the  Haigh  New  System  Kiln,  permit  me  to  say  : 
We  have  had  one  of  your  kilns  in  continuous  use 
during  the  past  eight  years  and  have  burned  roofing 
tile,  trimmings  and  brick  in  the  same,  and  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  now  giving  us  the  most  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  fuel  con- 
snmed  and  the  results  in  the  chambers. 

We  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  have  you  reter 
to  us  Respectfully  yours, 

ALFRED  CLAY  COMPANY, 

Per  John  J.  Merrill,  Pres. 


For  further 

particulars  address 


W 


The  EUDALY  draft  KILNS. 

STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


_  a  r,f  nnv  qive  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant, 

These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  -iz  operation.  .  , 

Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in h®°“^^fnSn  f  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kina  oi  ium. 

!°alT3he  Eadaiy  IdjakteWe^team  ani  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  o 
'Ul,TheCE.ldaUW  “m'of^tili.lng  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

— *  • - ■t|,  Oh  io. 


W.  A.  EUDALY, »» 


MpTitlnn  Thp  CTay-WorfcM- 
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A  STEAUfl  SHOVELi 


Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratus  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  54-  cubic  yard  up  to  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO., 610 "  c,KS'ohio. 


1  i 


STYLE  ‘C,”3AYD. 


HI 
PURCHASE 
UNTIL  HI 

WHITE  IIS. 


We  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  T rucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson, 


Ind 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


JXE : 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


TIB  Dm  Stool  SUOMI. 


Type  No.  1-Geo.  H.  Clippert  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 

Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for 


brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up 

WRITE  C8  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


to  150,000  brick  per  day. 


The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO., 


LORAIN, 

OHIO. 


Ponchatoula,  La.,  Sept.  I2th,  1902. 


J-  h  Ste®!e  &  pnrioselffind  settlement  for  the  outfit  of  brickmaking  rnachin- 
(Mr.  Campbell  is  using  our  XX  machine.) 


BRICK  MACHINES  (four  sizes)  capacities  ranging  from  6,000  to  60,000  per  day, 

PUG  ^MILLs!  DISINTEGRATORS,  REPRESSES.  HOISTING  DRUMS. 
CLAY  CARS,  BRICK  TRUCKS,  ETC. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 


Manufacturers  of  Brick  Making  Machinery, 

STA.TESVILLE,  AT.  C. 


Williams 


IS  HEADQUARTERS  for 


WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’S  CLAY  ELEVATOR. 


WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Read  This 


If  you  don’t  your  competitor  will. 

- — Note  also  change  in  the  cut  each  month. 


Patented— Showing  shed  closed. 


We  have  THE  SIMPLEST,  the  LEAST  EXPENSIVE, 
THE  BEST  RAPID  BRICK  HACKING  and  TRUCKING 
SYSTEM  in  use. 

It  is  equally  as  efficient  in  large  or  small  yards.  It  can  be  used  either  for  open 
air  or  artificial  drying.  We  guarantee  that  one  man  can  take  from  25,000  to  40,000 
green  brick  from  the  machine  and  place  them  upon  the  hacks  in  one  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  hacks  to  the  kiln,  and  place  them  in  easy 
position  for  the  setters  to  handle  them. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  costs  less  than  half  of  the  money  to  equip  a 
yard  with  our  system  than  any  other  efficient  system.  Drying  capacity  unex¬ 
celled.  65,000  brick  can  be  hacked  in  a  space  20x140.  If  you  are  using  any  of 
the  old  systems  of  open  air  drying,  such  as  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  for  instance, 
the  change  can  be  effected  with  very  little  expense. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  for  full  information. 

Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

BECHTEL  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


The 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades  . 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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LAKE,  ERIE  & 
WESTERN  R.  R. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FAVORITE  LINE 

EXCELLENT  SERVICE, 
FIRST=CLASS  EQUIPMENT 
ELEGANT  PARLOR  and 
DINING  CARS  *  *  *  * 

“Meals  a  la  Carte.’’ 

Direct  Union  Depot  connections  for  CHICAGO, 
ST.  PAUL,  OMAHA,  KANSAS  CITY,  and  all 
points  WEST  or  NORTHWEST  to  the  PACIFIC 
COAST,  also  to  CLEVELAND,  BUFFALO,  AL= 
BANY,  NEW  YORK  and  all  NEW  ENGLAND 
POINTS. 

Via  the  Superb  Lines 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  N. Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  AND  B.  &  A.  R.  R. 

Through  Trains  Between 

Fort  Wayne  and  Indianapolis 

Fort  Wayne  and  Cincinnati. 

All  sleeping  car  accommodations  promptly  reserved  and  any 
other  information  freely  given  by  application  to  Agents  L.  E. 
&  W.  R.  R. 


H.  J.  RHEIN 

Gen’l  Pass’r.  Agent 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


R.  M.  CASE 

Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agent 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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SAND-BRICKS. 


Handsomest  and  Most  Durable 

Bricks  Made. 

Natural  Gray  or  Colored. 

Our  bricks  may  be  made  from  ANY  kind  of  SAND, 
whether  SHARP,  ROUND,  SMOOTH,  BANK,  RIVER, 
LAKE  OR  SALT  WATER  SAND;  a  factory  for  mak= 
ing  these  bricks  costs  much  less  than  a  Clay  Brick 
Factory,  and  these  bricks  may  be  made  as  well  in 
Winter  as  in  Summer.  NO  BURNING.  ANY  “DRY 
PRESS”  MAY  BE  USED. 

Clay  Brick  Factories  Changed  to 
This  System  at  Little  Cost. 

Absolutely  no  shrinkage  in  these  bricks ;  every  brick  per= 
feet;  may  be  made  in  any  SIZE,  SHAPE  or  COLOR.  One  fac= 
tory  in  successful  operation  and  others  contracted  for. 

Territorial  Rights  for  Sale  and  on  ROYALTY. 


Egyptian  Silica  Brick 

Company, 

FRE.DE.RICKSBURG,  VA„  U.  S.  A.. 


Hoosier  Clayworking  Machinery. 

1878— A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  OF  SUCCESS— 1903. 


Among  the  first  to  manufacture  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machines,  we  know  from  experience  the  nee* >  of  the^“™c88;  ana“  °Ur 
improved  Hoosier  Clayworking  Machinery,  we  now  offer  the  trade  the  hrghest  development  in  Stiff  Clay  Machinery. 


Extra  Heawy  Brick  and  Tile  At achlne  No.  6  B. 

Sy.  Read  what  users  say  off  them. 

THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  LARGEST  DRAIN  TILE  COHIPBNY IH  THE  WORLD. 

L.  R.  WHITNEY,  Treasurer. 

S.  C.  COWGILL,  President. 

NATIONAL  DRAIN  TILE  CO., 

Successors  to 

SUMMITYILLE  TILE  WORKS, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  24,  1902. 

Messrs.  Madden  <S  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.:  of  your  No.  5  B  Tile  Machines,  such  as 

Gentlemen:— Wish  to  say  we  are  in  t  itville  an(j  the  one  at  Montezuma.  We  do  not  need 
the  two  we  are  using  in  oui 'factory at  ®"““jtv  11^^  it  wjl,  make  more  tile  than  we  can 

kindle, 'and3  wearhgaeveStyo  keep  a  man  there  tc )  pick  up  too* 1  that  slip  oven 

Kindly  let  us  know  how  soon  you  can  ship  the  macnine.  NATIQNAL  DRAIN  TILE  CO. 

Hoosier  Vprighi  Tile  Machines  are  in  a  class  all  by  themselves.  An  improved  model  of  this  type  of  machine  is  now 
="0  TS.SL  Brick  a'nd  Tile,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickyaiff  Supplies. 

—  -  -  —  ? 

Send  for  new  Catalogue,  and  let  us  quote  prices  for  complete  equipment. 


MADDEN  &  COMPANY, 


Rushville,  Ind. 
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LARGEST  and  BEST 


ANNUAL  CAPACITY 


NO.  244  A  DOUBLE  DECK. 


Our  245  A  Double 
Deck  and  257  B  Rack 
Cars  have  their  up= 
rights  trussed  and 
supported  by  the 
steel  plate  gusset. 
See  cuts. 

Catalogue  and 
prices  sent  on  ap= 
plication. 


No.  257  B  RACK  CAR. 


The  CLEVELAND  CAR  COMPANY, 


~hi~  jvo 


29fi 


NO.  222.  STEEL  DECK  FOR  STIFF  MUD. 


NO.  301.  STEEL  SIDE  DUMP  CAR. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 


West  Park  P.  O.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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UP  TO 
,  DATE  , 

^achuneB' 


When  Buying  New  Machinery 


why  not  get  it  strictly  Up=to=Date?  All  machines  go 
out  of  date  soon  enough  without  putting  in  a  back  num¬ 
ber  to  start  with. 


Dry  Press  riachinery 
Stiff  Clay  riachinery 
Soft  Clay  riachinery 
Also  Supplies 

Send  for  new  1903  catalogue.  Get  our  prices  before 
buying. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


225  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


^uuiuiuiuiuuuiuuuiuiiuiuiuiuiuiuiiiuiuuituitumumiiuiuiuuiiuaiiuiutuuuuuuuiuuui 
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THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 


New  London,  Ohio,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


at,  anta  RRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA.  OA.,  AGENTS  FOR  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


A  BRICK  MACHINE  OF  QUALITY;  A  THINC  OF  BEAUTY  AND  A  JOY  FOREVER. 

The  most  Wonderful  Brick  Machine  of  the  Century,  founded  on  the  basis  of. everything  that  is  good  and 
wholesome  in  the  Art  of  Mechanism,  and  available  to  every  Brickinaker,  good  ^ad  “d  mdrffe  L  ma. 

It  is  absolutely  the  Cheapest  machine  on  tne  market  because  it  13  *“af^ter  frorf either  side.  Automatic 

^^‘^“rdmlld  delivery!1"  Tlwelve  feet  ^/tempering  loom;  only  6  feet  from  ground  level  to  top  of  pug 
Write  us  for  catalogue,  and  let  us  quote  you  prices  for  what  you  want.  Address 


Behold  the  Conquering  Hero  Conies: 

Now  let  all  the  pretenders  hunt  their  cover,  because  we  are  come  to  stay,  and  it  will  have  to  be  a  MIGHTY 
GOOD  BRICK  MACHINE  that  san  stand  the  light  of  day,  in  comparison  with  our 

s~s~s 
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THIS  CUT  illustrates  an  up-to-date  Brick  Dryer.  IT  IS  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
IRON  CLAD  DRYER,  which  contains  the  best  known  principles  for  rapid  drying.  The  correct 
principle  of  this  Dryer  has  been  carefully  retained  throughout  the  development  of  the  Tender  Clay 
Dryer,  which  enables  us  to  construct  Dryers  to  suit  all  clays  and  dry  the  product  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy.  Our  Steam  Saving  Devices  are  inventions  many  years  in  advance  of  what  is  generally  known  in  the 
science  of  Steam  Fitting. 


This  is  the  Dryer  that  enables  the  largest  brickmaKing 
concerns  in  the  world  to  produce  brick  at  less  cost  than 
is  possible  by  any  other  known  process. 


ESg  C-.  g-=r=^ 


Time  and  wear  prove  that  these  cars  are  the  most  durable  and  easiest  running.  Send  for  information,  estimates,  etc, 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


I  till  111 
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THE  HHTIOHHL  ill  Weil  Hi 


Dry  Your  BricK.  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 


•A*  .  -  ,  *  > 


r  - 


Three  Claims:  \ 
Practical. 
Prompt, 
Reliable. 


^  ^  m 

,  -«■  a  ♦  f  %. 


4. 

t  •  . 


■  C 


We  are  hotter  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50*  more  than AND  ^  CQ  _  Lanrel>  Mis, 
We  use  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving  an^^T^That 


ever  made  at  our  plant. 

We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect 


BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAYING  CO..  Boone,  Iowa. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Manager  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  Seattle,  wash. 


1118  East  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


800 


PERFECTION 

So  Far  as  Ability  and  Faultless 
Material  Can  Make  It. 


Blowers,  Exhausters,  Engines,  Fans,  Dry  Kilns, 
Heating,  Ventilating  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 


•  nGjW  methods  we  have  introduced  into  the  Blower  business  have  revolution- 

trade  and  placed  The  New  York  Blower  Company  in  advance  of  competition. 
When  a  paticurlarly  good  or  economical  dryer  is  wanted,  we  can  save  you  money,  time 

and  future  annoyance  if  you  will  consult  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  Plans  and 
estimates  furnished. 


New  York  Office, 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust 
Cleveland  Office,  [Bldg. 

220  Superior  Bldg. 

Boston  Office, 

185  Summer  St. 

European  Office, 

Cathedral  Corner,  Fennel  St., 

Manchester,  Fng. 


The  New  YorK  Blower  Co 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


•  f 


Builders  of  Waste  Heat  Dryers 
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A  PERFECT  CAR  SYSTEM 


For  Either  Soft  or  Stiff  Mud. 

With  only  TWO  CARS 

One  man  will  handle  40  M  bricR  per  day. 


No  Fan  to  Run.  No  Boiler  to  Steam. 

No  Pipes  to  Burst.  No  Fireman  to  Pay. 

0  a  0  No  Dryer.  No  Fuel. 


"’I ■**  *|^  4  n  This  to  1)6  the  hest,  cheapest  aud 

wf  C  V* ucu  giiivv  oniy  out-door  car  system  ever 

offered  the  brick  maker.  We  guarantee  to  handle  from  the 
machine  and  put  on  the  yard  in  good  condition,  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  green  brick  per  day,  with  one  man,  and  same 
amount  to  kiln.  We  guarantee  our  patent  car  and  system  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  built,  and  all  the  work- 
manship  and  quality  of  material  to  be  first  class.  Our  new 
portable  canvas  covers  give  absolute  protection  from  ram  and 
storms  and  also  Drotect  tender  clays. 


tfeiV&’C'  ''I 

gSj^nttrrni 
^ i  ;  <  '■ 


THF  SYSTEM  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick 
niant  these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  mova¬ 
ble  deck,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  compound  lever.  From  two  to  five  hundred  brick  are  taken  from 

the  machine  and  pbced  on  p  1  t  t  1  is  again  raised,  thus  lowering  deck  of  car  which  places 

I5  r^„°?h??4S  where  th^lck”*  feft  to  dry,’ after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  kiln  in  the  same  way. 

The above cute X show  our  new  portable7  canvas  covers,  which  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  wooden  covers, 
,  „  nr  hnw  ran  rnver  and  uncover  a  yard  of  200,000  brick  in  ten  minutes. 

and  We  handle  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Write  for  further  information  and  nearest  place  where  you  can  see 

this  system  in  operation. 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Oar  Co., 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Clay 
Working 
9  Engineers, 


SOFT  MUD 


STIFF  MUD 


BRICK  MACHINERY 
and 

Brickyard  Supplies. 


Send  for 

Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 


. J  ;  !  it  '  l 

■  ;•  -  -  /  ••  '  '■ 


Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished. 


Plants  Equipped 
Complete. 


Disintegrators 


Dry  Pans 


L/  HE: 


C  L>  7l  H — JHO  HI 
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THE 

HERCULES. 


°°  vw°JNT  The  Best  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine  on  the  Market? 


If  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  brick  machinery  or  brickyard  supplies,  be 
sure  and  get  our  catalogue  and  price-list  before  placing  your  order.  We  can  make  you  a 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  We  equip  brick  plants  complete  at  reasonable  prices. 

Let  us  know  your  wants.  Write  us  about 


Ideal  Horsepower  Brick  Machine. 


THE  HERCULES 
THE  STANDARD 
THE  IDEAL 
SOFT  MUD  MACHINES. 


Molds, 

Barrows, 

Elevators, 

Disintegrators, 

Carts, 

Represses, 


Trucks, 

Conveyors, 

Sanders, 

Cars, 

Hoists, 

Pug=Mills, 


Wagons,  etc. 


Steampower  Standard  Brick  Machine. 


THE  HORTOH  JVtflHUFflCTURIHG  CO., 

Paine&ville,  Ohio,  ZJ»  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


See  Opposite  Page 

If  the  machinery  you  have  been  using  the  past  season 
has  not  been  satisfactory  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of 
brick  made. 

If  your  machinery  is  worn  so  that  it  causes  you  an¬ 
noying  delays  and  expense  because  of  breakage,  which 
you  know  your  competitor  does  not  have. 

DONT 

attempt  to  start  with  this  machinery  next  season. 


the  old  adage  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
right. 

DONT 

fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of  machinery  shown  on 


It  is  the  largest,  heaviest  and  best  constructed  on  the 
market.  It  will  make  more  and  better  brick,  with  less 
labor  and  power  than  can  be  done  with  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  this  class. 

See  Opposite  Page 


FHE: 


no: 


A  POTTS 

Horizontal 

Brich  Machine 


Having  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 
with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  * 


A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 
stone. 


A  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

to  sand  the  moulds  and  save 
labor. 

With  these  three  machines  you  can  maKe 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 

found  to  be  right. 

G.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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To  produce  a  Combined  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine  that  will  equal  £  £  £  £ 


In  Strength,  Durability,  Simplicity, 
Quality  of  Finished  Product  and  Price 


IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 
and  not  one  dissatisfied  customer. 


wiiium 


THE  ORIGINAL  STIFF  MUD  AUGER  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE 


We  also  manufacture  Crushers,  Carriers,  Board  Delivery  and  Side  or  End  Cutting  Tables 

Trucks,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and  Grates. 


THE  KELLS  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Factory  at  Adrian,  Mich.  17=34  Hook  Building,  Hudson,  Mich. 


It  Makes  Brick 
and  Tile  too  Fast. 


Brownsburg,  Ind.,  October  7,  1902. 


Tue  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.:  T  mm  Wonder  has  been  making  tile  so  rapidly  that 

Gentlemen  We  would  have  — ^“ome  SouWe  "start  with  the  4-inch  tile  die,  but  after  following  your 
it  has  kept  us  busy  caring  tor  them.  W e  had  so  minute. 

directions,  the  machine  now  makes  4-mch  tile  at  the  mte  «f  20  to  26  per  m  for  u  and  we  have  no  desire  to 

There  may  be  better  tile  machines  then  the  Little  Wonder,  Mt  it  LINQEMAN  BROTHERS. 

make  any  exchange. 


This  is  only  one  of  the  many  complaints  of  this  kind  that  we  are  receiving  daily. 

This  letter  pertains  to  the  Wonder  Machine  as  a  Tile  Maker.  We  have  others  that  are 

for  this  machine  as  a  Bed.  Maher.  as  mates  br.ct  equ.ll,  as 

rapidly  as  tile. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A.  WE8TERIS  ACENT8, 

southern  AGENTS:  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  225  Dearbom  street,  Chicago,  iel. 

403  PrndentiAl  Building:.  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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NCLE  SAM  is  proud  of  the  Eagle.  So  are  we.  So  are  all  the  clayworkers  who 
have  bought  Eagles.  Why  is  it?  People  are  never  proud  of  a  poor  thing  or  a 
disappointing  investment.  They  all  like  the  Eagle  because  it  is  a  fulfiller  of 
guarantees,  because  it  stands  for  quality,  because  it’s  a  willing  worker,  because  it 
saves  its  cost  in  repair  bills,  because  when  the  whistle  blows  it’s  ready  and  able 
to  run,  and  is  willing  and  able  to  run  overtime,  or  all  the  time,  without  complaint. 
If  you’re  going  to  buy  a  repress  and  are  willing  to  buy  on  a  business  basis  of  econ¬ 
omy,  you  11  be  safe  in  investigating  the  record  of  the  Eagle.  We’ll  send  you  facts 
and  figures  for  the  asking,  and  a  list  of  users.  Wire  or  write. 


We  also  build  the  only  complete  line  of  clayworking  machinery  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  processes.  Every  machine  a  winner  because  it’s  “Built  Right  and  Runs  Right.” 

The  American  Clay= Working 


New  York  Office, 

39=41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 


TSucyrus,  Ohio ,  U.  S.  A 


See  Ad.  on  Page  179. 
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The  “PREMIER’’ 

Brick  Machine. 


Showing  both  Exterior 
and  Interior  view.  Look 
at  the  pugging  arrangement; 
two  shafts  filled  with  knives 
which  revolve  toward  each 
other  and  interwork,  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  thorough  pug¬ 
ging  device  known.  The 
pug  knives  work  directly  in 
connection  with  knives  on 
main  shaft,  making  a  force 
feed.  No  clogging  of  clay 
in  the  throat.  No  chasing 
the  clay  around  a  corner 
into  the  cylinder.  All  good, 
straight  work. 

Write  for  a  catalog  of  the 
“Premier  Line.” 

TheJTD.  FATE  CO., 


Interior  Vieui 


Plymouth,  Ohio 
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Here  is  a  Combina 


4  ough  In  vest  i 


gation. 


The  Brewer  No.  10 


is  a  machine  of  great  strength,  dur= 
ability,  efficiency  and  capacity. 
Makes  brick,  tile  and  hollow  block 
of  superior  quality  and  in  large 


JXE:  CZ>7f^ 


WOiP  '  '  ’ 
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tionWorthy  of  Thor  I 
Get  a  Catalog  and  * 
Look  It  Up. 


The  Brewer  No.  60 


is  the  most  simple,  durable  and 
economical  automatic  brich  cutter 
on  the  marKet.  Cuts  no  stubs. 
Short  wires,  easily  replaced  while 


running. 

&  co 


TE.CUMSEH, 

MICHIGAN. 


—  -NO  OTHER  = 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  “Just  eis  Good”  as  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

Y  e  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


E.  IW.  FREESE  Sc  GO., 

Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


THE:  C WO  VI 
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Union  Brick  Machines 


With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  M. 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workor. 
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ENDURANCE,  IS  THE  CROWNING  QUALITY.” 


It  Makes  a  Fellow  Mad 


To  find  the  machine  broken  down  and  the  machine  gang- 
standing  round  waiting  for  it  to  be  fixed  or  until  they  can 

be  set  to  work  at  something  else.  It  means  time  brick 
and  money  lost.  ’  U11CK- 


Why  Not  Save  This  Waste  of  Nerve  Force 

» “"?r 

longer  than  lighter  and  cheaper  machines.  They  may  not 

cost  quite  so  much  to  begin  with,  but  think  of  these  delays 
eTjPer|ses  that  follow.  “New  Haven”  Machines, 
either  Horizontal  or  Vertical,  are  worth  careful  consideration. 


Not  the  Cheapest  but  the  Best. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 


NOW  H/W/ON, 

CONN. 


'•'•V-v  '// y"*r  niiihii 


'»"m,  1 1 1  Hti->w_.  C.v$ 

^^/iiiiiiiiniiim^'^^llli 
^^/iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii\\v3otWS 
Wmj\  i  i  i  m  1 1 1 1  ii  i  in  1 1 1 1 1 1  \\\\\\w^ 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BE.ST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  BricK  Manufacturer.  ^ 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  E,n= 
gines.  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers.  ^  Send^L\ilsu^ied 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 


WORKS: 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT: 

1 35  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 


The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 
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DOUBLE  DECK  STEEL  DRYER  CAR. 


WE  make  all 
Kinds  of 
oars  for 
drying  purposes. 
If  you  are  in  need 
of  anything  in  this 
line  kindly  let  us 
quote  you. 

Standard  size  of 
cars  6ft.  1  Lin. 
long,  35=in.  wide 
and  24=in.  track 
gauge,  but  we 
make  them  vari= 
ous  sizes  and 
gauges. 

jTjsT  jt  j*  jt  j*  .jt  je  &  jt  S  &  &  j* 


We  also  build  Steam  and  Hand  Represses, 

Two=Mould  Steam  Dry  Presses,  Steam  and  Hand 

Silica  BricK  Presses,  Sword  BncK  Machines. 
We  Carry  12,  16  and  20=P ound  Bail  in  StocK. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


That  is  we  want  to  help 
you  out  of  your  trouble 
in  screening  your  clay. 


WE  CAN  DO  IT 


LET  US  TRY  AND 
CONVINCE  YOU. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


Are  fulfilled  in  the 

“A  B  C”  Waste  Heat  Dryer 


3 

DESIDERATA 


Simplicity  of  arrangement 
Economy  of  operation 
Perfection  of  product. 


Particulars  on  request. 


New  York, 

Chicago, 

London. 


American  Blower  Co..  Mi<*- 


Table  of  Contents,  Rage  365. 
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CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  3. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MARCH,  1903. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Adranc*. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


m 


I. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets. 

We  also  make  a  full  Hue  of 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  Track  Switches,  Etc.  0  a  a 

Write  for  Circular. »>■<  ■»«■.  _ 

The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 

(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 


CARS! 

VA/e  are  the 

T  T  LARGEST  MAN¬ 
UFACTURERS  OF 

Dryer  Cars 


Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 

Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
&  0  to  offer.  0  0 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Brick  Machinery— Dry  Press  Process. 


Name.  Page. 

American  Clay-Working  Mach. 

Co.,  The . 327,  409 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works .  326 

Chisholm, Boyd  &  White  Co.... 
. 320,  321,  322,  323 


Name.  Page. 

Chicago  Brick  Macninery  Co..  406 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

The .  325 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  330 
Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co  324 
U.  S.  Brick  Press  Co .  328 


Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 


Arnold-Creager  Co  ,  The....  331,  394 
American  Clay -Working  Mach 

Co.,  The . 327,  409 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works .  326,  392 

Brewer.  H.  &  Co . 410,  411 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 317 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co...  406 
Eastern  Machinery  Co,  The....  414 

Fate  &  Co.,  The  J.  D _ 373,  404,  405 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co.. . 371,  412,  413 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg 

Co.,  The .  400 

Hensley,  J  W .  319 

Horton  Mfg,  Co.,  The .  401 


Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  330 
Kells  Foundry  and  Machine 


Co. 


.  377 

Madden  &  Co .  407 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 

Co.,  The .  4J6 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.&  A . 402,403 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W . 366,  367 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works .  334 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C .  393 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co,  The . .  .  .  .  408 

Wellington  Machine  Co,  The...  369 

Wiles  Co.,  A.  M.  &  W.  H . 388 


Brick  Kilns  and  Dryers. 


American  Blower  Co,  The . 416 

Boss,  John  C .  379 

Barron  Dryer  Co . . 393 

Crown  Dryer  Co.,  The  ...  . 388 

Economy  Dryer  and  Oil  Burn- 

mg  Co . .  -ion 

Eudaly,  W.  A . .i:";;  m 

Haigh,  H .  333 

Illinois  Supply  and  Construe^ 

tionCo,  The .  qqn 

Kraii  &  Co . ;;;;;;;;;  375 


Justice,  I.  M . . .  389 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  The  "  399 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co,  The.....'  397 
Phillips,  S.  G .  339 

Platt  Triple  Draft  Kiln  Co . 

Reppell,  L.  H . 

Sharer,  Geo.  W _ 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co,"  The 

Wilson,  Thos.  M . 

Youngren,  P.  L . ].!!■! 


383 

389 

390 
334 

391 
389 


Brick  Yard  Supplies. 

Arnow-Creager  Co.,  The  . . .  .331,  394  Horton  Mfg.  Co,  The. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co . 31 8 

Bechtel  Bros .  337 

Cleveland  Car  Co . 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W . 

Carnell,  Geo . . . ’ 

Central  Iron  Works . . 

Cox,  Geo.  S . 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co  . 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


395 

381 

388 

382 

389 
416 

325 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co .  415 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  The .  3S2 

gray,  S.  B .  378 

Harnngton  &  King  Perforating 

Co,  The .  3m 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 
Mfg.  Co.,  The . 400 


The. 


.  401 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co,  The.  378 

Kendall  &  Flick .  334 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co .  392 

Main  Belting  Co . ’  334 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co  382 
National  Musical  String  Co ....  388 

Phillips  &  McLaren .  380 

Progressive  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Works . . . 378 

Pulsometer Steam  Pump  Co...  378 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 380 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co . 398 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co, The 

Williams  &  Co.’,  M.’  F 387 
Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer  Co .  329 


Miscellaneous. 


American  Ceramic  Society 
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McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg  M iller  Oil' andlup'ply  Co"". .' .' .' !  5  ' 


Co'  .  . .  332 

American  Road  Machine  Co. . .  381 

Audel,  Theo.  &  Co . 380 

Avery  Stamping  Co .  372 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  332 

Boss,  John  C .  370 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E.... .  379 

Chat tanooga  Pai n t  Co * .  330 

Cleveland  Brick  Clamp  Co.  . .  ‘ !  j>78 
Clinton  Paving  and  Building 

Brick  Co.,  The .  333 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  383 
Evens  &  Howard  ....  379 

Egyptian  Silica  Brick  "Process 

Company .  o77 

Gabriel  <fc  Sc  hall . . .  .* *  *  *  ’  331 

H.  U  Bauer  Engraving  Co."  379,  380 

H.  Huennekes  &  Co . 385 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 

Electro  Co.  . 334  333 

Johnsouburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co  332 

Killen,  Wm.  H .  330 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp 375 
Lake  Erie  &  Western . ’  j  332 


National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co.  375 
New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co  332 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson 

River  R.  R .  382 

Ohio  State  University .  379 

Pennsylvania  Line.... .  333 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co, The  333 

Richardson,  W.  D . . .  379 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.  ..  .  379 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Company,  The . 

Sangamo  Brick  Cr  . 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co .  "  ' "  ” 
Scientific  Bread  Machine  Co 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway..'.! 
Southern  Railway  and  Mobile 

&  Ohio  R.  R .  ti0(i 

The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Co!  384 
Terre  Haute  Brica  and  Pipe  Co.  333 

vandal  la  Lin6  .  qco 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  The.'.".'.*!.’.'!,’  333 

Western  Brick  Co .  330 

Ads.,  SmailW  anted,  For  Sale', ’etc." 


387 

333 

379 

378 

386 

383 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 


jvavKvav.v.v.v.v* 

JV.V.V.V.V.V.V.V/^v 

1  •••••••••••••••••••• 

* 

.V.V.V.V.V.V.V  :=:===; 


'  )!••••••••••■■ 

V.Y.V.  (■••••••••»••! 

. . 

WAV*  ■••••• 

WAV, 


;.v..v 


Is 


HAMUCIOSiHlNG  Ptlf  bmtiic  Co. 


T  NOIPCWP  Tin 


NOS  >EHP  TIM 


Ifliih-.L'i'i!.!.!.;.;.;.; 


iitnuonac 

oamaasEi 

RiamcaBBE 


CHUTE  OR  GRAVITY 
SCREENS. 

SHAKING  OR  VIBRATING 
SCREENS. 

REVOLVING  SCREENS. 
DRY  PAN  SCREENS. 


For  Cleaning  and  Grading 

CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  CE¬ 
MENT,  COAL,  STONE,  Etc. 


PALLETS  or  TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS,  DRYING 
FLOORS,  CONVEYOR 
BOTTOMS,  SEPARATORS, 
Etc. 


The  Harrington  fr  King  Perforating  Co.. No  231  Nor,h  Va,°i™Z 


The  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

Complete  Combined  Outfit,  Consisting  of  the  Extra  Heavy  Iron 
Quaker,  Spiral  Pug  Mill  and  Mold  Sanding  Machines. 


THIS  OUTFIT  is  intended  for  fire 
brick,  common  brick,  or  street  pav¬ 
ers.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  handle  the  product. 


As  will  be  seen,  the  manner  of  gear¬ 
ing  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  thus  reducing  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  run  it  with  ease. 
No  line  or  counter  shafting  necessary. 
No  extra  pulleys  or  belting. 

I  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first- 
class  brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 


L^m 

-  J, 

*■  om 

No.  i  Spur  Geared  Style,  Capacity  40,000  or  More  per  Day. 


Successor  to 

S.  K.  FLETCHER. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press!  Sifn 

1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs  for  each  machine  $1.00  per  year. 

The  Boyd  Press  exerts  greater  pressure  than  any  other  machine  made.  It  is  the 
only  I  ress  in  which  the  lower  plungers  are  independent  of  the  lower  crosshead.  This 
feature  positively  ensures  equal  pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no 
granulated  or  soft  centers. 

The  mold  liners  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Boyd  Press  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock;  no  rubber  or  air  cushions, 
hooks,  latches  or  other  uncertain  and  unmechanical  devices  are  employed.  Guaranteed 
for  two  years.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  10. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets. 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAQO, 
A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 


Mention  Tho  Clay-Workor. 


The  Boyd  BricK  Press  will  make  Better  Brick  from  Clay  or  Shale  than  can 
be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other  press. 

Especially  adapted  for  Working  Shales;  and  is  the  only  Successful  Machine  for 
Making  Fire  Brick. 

Its  Record:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  Actual  Operation  than  of  all  other  Press 
Brick  Machines  Combined. 

Brick  Plants  ot  any  desired  capacity  designed  and  constructed  complete,  Under 
Guarantee  of  Producing  Satisfactory  Burned  Brick. 

Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets. 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 
A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 


The  Improved  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

The  ’97  Model. 

IT’S  NAAAE  A  GUARANTEE. = 


jThe  97  Boyd  Brick  Press  has  Enormous  Strength  and  Great  Durability: 

■Vu  ™?0I7PaCt  ’,the  Adiustments  are  Convenient;  it  Operates  Quietly  and  Smoothly 
The  Workmanship  and  Material  are  of  the  best ;  the  Design  Ingenious,  and  shows  the 

most  perfect  Application  of  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Principles  to  the  Art  of  Brick- 
making-. 


Sent  on  trial  and  subject  to  purchase  after  the  making-  and  burning-  of 
Kilns  of  Brick. 

Sixty  Presses  of  this  Pattern  Now  in  Use. 

Can  not  be  broken  in  pressing-  brick.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  9. 


one  or  more 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets. 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 
A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

.  ......  The  Boyd  BricK  Press.  — - 


A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  — As  Lquipped  by  Us. 


A  Sure  Thing — 


We  construct  and  equip  Brick  Plants  of  any  desired  ca¬ 
pacity,  furnishing  the  brickmaking  machinery  and  power 
plant,  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  kilns,  and  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  purchaser  in 
proper  working  order,  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results. 

Brick  Plants  designed  and  equipped  by  us  have  the  highest  reputation  for  efficiency. 
They  are  modern,  up-to-date,  compact,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  are  not  encum¬ 
bered  with  unnecessary  or  useless  machinery  or  appliances. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets. 


CHICAGO ,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 
A.  B.  C.  and  Liel^ers  Code. 
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THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 


Ross-kpillprTtiPLB  pressure RrirL  Machine. 

Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six=mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four=mouId  machine  58,000  pounds ;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six=mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SE.T  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


Th'S  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
,,  <•  -4  6  ed,  ates.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
hat  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
'v?r,  wh’ch  bnckmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  thejeast  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 

PnTe‘  •  -LeLUS  t?-1'  y°r  .mSre  about  [t  and  £ive  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
tne  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it. 


SiS53“  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE 


Fullerton  Bldg., 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


IF  YOU  DON'T  BUY  THE  FERKHOLTZ  PRESS 
WE  BOTH  LOSE  DIOWEY. 


We  Hake  the 

We  Hake  the 

FERNHOLTZ  MOLD  BOX. 

FERNHOLTZ  PATENT 

Acknowledged 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

“The  Best  Ever.” 

The  Host  Economical. 

The  New  Four=Mold  Fernholtz  Brick  Press. 


We  Hake  the 

We  Hake  Fancy  Holds 

FERNHOLTZ  IRON  FRAME 

And  Furnish  All  Kinds  of  Sup= 

CLAY  HIXER. 

plies  and  Repairs. 

“The  Only.” 

“Let  Us  Show  You.” 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking— 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working-  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  siae  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  BY  ^ 

Chicago  Brick  ^ 

Machinery  Co., 
aas  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  ^ 


manufactured  and  sold  by 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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IT’S  “BUILT  RIGHT  AND  RUNS  RIGHT." 


What  More  Could 
You  Ask? 


Wc  arc  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  .  . 
Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world 


Every  Machine  a 
Winner.  Every  Pa¬ 
tron  Pleased. 


Write  us  about 
DRY  PRESS. 
STIFF  MUD. 
POTTERY  OR 
CEMENT 
MACHINERY. 


Its  goodness  is  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 
Medal  Awarded 
at 

Paris  Exposition. 


NEW  CENTURY 
DRY  PRESS 


The  American  Clay = Working 


slew  YorK  Office, 

39  =  41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 


Bucyrus,  Ohio ,  U.  S.  A. 


See  Ad.  on  Page  -4 09 
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AT  THE 
CONVENTION, 


a  lot  of  people  were  kind  enough  to 
shower  bouquets  of  praise  upon  the  U.  S. 

Brick  Press. 

In  fact,  nearly  every  one  who  saw  it  said 
something  about  it  that  made  us  feel  good. 

Of  course,  we  can’t  help  feeling  elated  over 
the  fact  that  our  press  came  in  for  the  lion’s  share 
of  approval,  but  when  you  come  to  think  it  over  a 
little,  it  is  really  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  it  should  be  the  universal  favorite — not  only  at  the 
National  Convention,  but  throughout  the  brickmaking 
world. 

Wherever  seen  in  actual  operation,  day  in  and  day 

out, 

THE  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

reveals  qualities  that  stamp  it  emphatically  the  best  brick 
press  ever  made  by  anybody,  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

It  is  simple  in  construction — powerful  in  operation —  ' 
exerts  an  immense  pressure— produces  perfect  brick  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  irregularity — is  capable  of  maximum  speed 
is  the  most  durable  and  the  most  economical  in  every  way. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  that  simply  hammer  down  and 
clinch  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Brick  Press  is  the  only  one  for  the  brickmaker  who  wants 
the  best— who  wants  to  make  better  brick  and  more  money. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  from  you  will  bring  full  information  and  prices — and  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  care  to  ask  will  be  answered  in  detail. 

You  ought  to  have  this  information.  We  want  you  to  have  it.  We  are  ready  to 
send  it  to  you  just  as  soon  as  you  tell  us  that  you  want  it. 

U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 

ERIE,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


r(B> 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  to  2711  North  Broadway, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

rhe  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen-We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams 
Jniversal  fine  grinders  for  four  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our 
iry  pan  and  reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  16  mesh  fine. 
We  find  that  the  above-mentioned  machine  meets  all  our  require¬ 
ments,  and  consider  same  a  most  efficient  machine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

V> _ C'  T_T  nrrpr  PrPC 


U.  s.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August  13, 1895. 
No.  589,236,  dated  August  31, 189/ . 
No.  590,748,  dated  September  28, 
1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May  24,  1898. 
Re-issue,  No.  11,634,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1897. 

No.  646,249,  dated  March  27,  1900. 
No.  646,250,  dated  March  27, 1900. 
No.  646,278,  dated  March  27, 1900. 
No.  657,998,  dated  September  18, 
1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348,  dated 
March  14,  1899. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS. 

France,  No.  270,062,  dated  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19,998,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No  15,290,  dated 
November  3,  1900. 

India,  No.  43,497,  dated  August 
31, 1897. 

Canada,  No.  60,048,  dated  May 
17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105,777,  dated 
September  1,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,388,  dated 
August  31, 1897. 
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The  “GRATH” 

Improved  Hand  Power 

Brick  Press. 


FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PRESS  BRICK 
Of  the  BEST  quality,  from  dry  or  semi-dry  clay.  Capacity  from  1,500  to  2,000 
per  day.  The  only  PERFECT  HAND  POWER  PRESS  in  the  market. 

THIRTY=TWO  IN  USE. 

No  Brickyard  complete  without  one. 


The  Grath  One  Mold  Steam  Power  Dry  Clay  Press. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


The  “GRATH”  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Gas  and  CoK= 

ing  Furnace. 

ONEGhamBarS'  N°  Ir°n  W.0rk‘  CH1rAP  to  buiId  and  attach.  The  BEST  Coking  Furnace  in  the  Market,  and  the  ONLY 
ONE  built  on  correct  principles,  for  either  UP-DRAFT,  DOWN-DRAFT  or  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


The  “GRATH”  Up=Draft  Kilns  ARE  THE  BEST. 

The  “GRATH”  Down=Draft  Kilns 

....  (Either  Perforated  or  Radiating  Floor)  ARE  THE  BEST. 

The  “GRATH”  New  Down=Draft  Continuous  Chamber 

Kiln 

'»  -  CLAY  LINE,  uni- 

A  CERTAIN  CAPACITY^ANY ^KIND^ OF  FUEL1 ‘cAN^EUSED.  ^  much  Iess  to  build  for  a  PLANT  OF 


For  Further  Particulars  apply  to 


Tbe  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

*  7 


800  Columbia  Building,  5T.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  {inen?f  a  g^ 

A  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 

m  In^hb  °s^reen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screem^d^ r  ^  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as 

ZV  ZtrtnZtZF™- ^uLu^b^n^Uble  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  oe  fly  wheel. 


STEDMANS  SSffi" 

SIUKER  SCREEN 


STEDMAN'S® 

CLAY  PULVERIZER 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 

journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Aurora?  Indiana* 


BricKmakina  Machinery  and 


The  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machine 


A  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine. 

Makes  good  brick  and 
lots  of  them. 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  PERFECTION  BOTTOMS. 


Sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Has  desirable  features 
not  found  in  any 
other  brick  machine. 


Patented  January  28, 1902. 

These  Moulds  are  just  what  the. name  Implies.  The  bottorns 
aindUlheequamCy  ofThVbrick :  arV^eatly 'improved  by  using 

Moulds,  trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  a  specialty  . 


THE  ARNOLD=CREAGER  CO., 

_  .  t _  / 


INo\a/  London,  Ohio. 
NAthan  creager’s  sons  go.,  u„  w..w.  Cincinnati  Office,  Corner  Sixth  and  Vine  Sts. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  Agent.,  for  Southern  State,. 


Successors  to  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, ^New  London,  Ohio 

JONATHAN  CREAGER'S  SONS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

p££  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  TepPQ  Cotta  Clays,  ^ao« 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P.O.Box  413.  METUCHEIN,  IN.  J. 


VITRIFIES  PAVING  BRICE. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


lew  M  Met  k  Pavlig  Go., 

Manufacturers  of 

YITBIFIED  PAYING  SAIGA, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


304  5.0AFkCEK'.  BUILDING.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E„ 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents: — The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CLAV-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 


DO  YOU  BUY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 
F'lY/E  RAILROADS. 

'tmssEBKaisz: 


This  wonderful  book  is  really 
a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high- 
priced  book  of  worthless  "re- 


Seger’s  Collected  Writings. 

,.  ,  cipes,  but  the  careful  investi¬ 

gation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great  problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and  scientific  clav- 
worker  who  ever  lived.  J 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have  the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clavs  brick 
terra  cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc.  5  y  ’  ’ 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  realizing  that  this  is  the  best  book  ever  published  on  the  clay  industries,  undertook  to 
translate  it  into  English,  and  after  two  years’  continuous  work  has  practically  completed  the  task.  The  Society  aims  for 
no  financial  gam;  its  object  is  to  assist  in  perfecting  all  American  clay  products  until  they  are  the  equal,  if  not  superior 
a^. ir),  '-ae  world.  All  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  their  product  should  avail  themselves  of  this  great  help. 

T  W©  teel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clay  worker  can  afford  to  be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol 
i,  ol  5)0  pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The  price  is  ($15.00)  fifteen  dollars  for  the  two 
volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 

COMMITTEE  : 

IMSS7rr',S.rSS':  Jtanley’oflturi,  Treasurer.  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY, 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor.  Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


j7/-//^  C £-> PV' O  sC/~  'yi. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

H  A?,rT?,”is  «■££  Vetiss  ks 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK.  Paving  Brick 


Hu  ism  VautG  tiffi  ai  Pise  Co., 


Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 


You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  1ND. 


Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 

quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 


manufacturers  of  all  shale 


c.  Ridgely, 

President. 


C.  V.  Hickox, 

Secretary. 


H.  A.  Eudaly, 
Superintendent 


PAVING 


BRICK 


AND 


BLOCKS. 


Our  leading  brands  are  PoSTOb L.aa?nE«reetsAaoT?«RNB>n<>”'S 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets, 

and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick.  stood  the  heaviest 

Our  material  has  for  years  St  Louis  and  dozens  of 

traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  xilfnois  *We  ask  investigation 

SXJHSSS? by :tbSfde‘ «?eV?ng  the  beet  paving  material.  Bam- 

pies  furnished  on  application.  .  _ 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President. 


The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

manufacturers  of 

Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 

Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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NATURAL  DRAFT  DRYING  WINS! 

The  Boston  Convention’s  discussion  of  drying  methods  ended 

by  giving  the  palm  of  popularity  to  Artificial  Drying— and  to  the 
Natural  Draft  System. 

This  verdict  should  receive  the  most  serious  attention  not 
only  of  all  newcomers  into  the  industry,  but  also  of  every  estab¬ 
lished  brickmaker  who  realizes  that  there  is  something  lacking 
in  or  radically  wrong  with  his  present  drying  system. 

Drying  by  Natural  Draft  is  without  doubt  the  most  practical _ 

most  resultful  method  known  at  the  present  day.  This  fact  was 

proved  long  before  the  Boston  Convention,  which  simply  gave 
voice  to  the  popular  opinion. 

THE  STANDARD  DRIER 

is  the  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier,  in  which  the  elements  that 
make  this  method  of  drying  valuable  have  been  brought  by  con¬ 
scientious  study  and  practice  to  the  highest  development. 

“Standard”  Driers  are  in  use  everywhere— drying  brick  made 
from  every  variety  of  clays.  It  is  emphatically  THE  Drier  best 

adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  aver¬ 
age  brickyard. 

These  are  the  facts  and  they  will  be 
cheerfully  proved  to  any  inquirer. 

As  a  preliminary,  write  for  our  New 
Catalogue  “  R.”  It  is  not  a  bombastic  piece 
of  advertising,  but  a  calm,  dispassionate 

statement  of  facts, 
backed  up  by  the 
written  testimony 
of  brickmakers  all 
over  America. 


THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO. 


Southern  Agents:  SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 
519  Prudential  Building,  Atlanta,  Qa. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


The  Official  Oko.n  of  the  National  Bkick  Manhfactubeks’  Association  of  the  United  States 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AN  ALL  BRICK  CHURCH. 


St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Chicago,  Unique  in  the 
Built  Without  Wood  or  Nail. 


United  States — 


WITHOUT  A  BIT  OF  TIMBER  or  a  single  nail  used  in 
its  construction,  of  vast  proportions,  yet  without  a 
steel  brace  or  span  to  support  it,  the  lofty  vaulted 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Chicago,  stands 
at  the  corner  of  West 
Twenty  -  second  Place 
and  Hoyne  avenue,  an 
imposing  triumph  of  a 
brick  age. 

Brick,  brick,  brick, 
terra  cotta  and  mono¬ 
lith,  from  foundation 
stones  to  the  steel 
crosses  surmounting 
the  lofty  twin  steeples 
with  their  warm,  red 
roofs,  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  the  result  of  the 
ingenious  combination 
of  clay  products.  Yet 
this  is  by  no  means 
the  only  claim  the  edi¬ 
fice  has  to  distinction. 

With  these  character¬ 
istics  alone  it  might 
be  merely  a  freak,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  masterpiece, 
in  modern  architect¬ 
ure,  as  it  is.  A  writer 
for  a  church  paper 
calls  it  “a  ‘find’  in 
American  architect¬ 
ure.”  According  to  the 
Rev.  George  D.  Held- 
mann,  the  pastor, 
whose  grand  concep¬ 
tion  the  cathedral  is, 
its  architecture  is  a 


transition  between  the  Romanesque  and  the  Gothic.  It  is  a 
triumph  in  American  arch  work.  Not  a  pillar  nor  suppoi  t 
rises  through  the  body  of  the  nave  towards  the  roof.  Arch- 
capped  pillars  run  along  the  inner  sides  of  the  low-ceiled  outer 
aisles  and  up  from  these  rise  the  walls  proper  of  the  church. 
Back  of  the  chancel  rail  the  pillared  row  continues,  forming 
on  either  side  an  artistic  processional.  Above  is  the  vault¬ 
ed  ceiling,  constructed  entirely  of  brick,  and  tile  vaulting. 
The  keystones  are  of  terra  cotta.  The  ribs  of  the  arches 
and  the  groins  are  of  molded  brick.  The  conception  of 

this  novel  edifice  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  pastor 
of  St.  Paul’s,  the  Rev. 
George  D.  Heldmann, 
to  whom  The  Clay- 
Worke  r’s  represent¬ 
ative  is  deeply  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  courtesy 
shown  him  in  loaning 
him  the  photographs 
which  are  here  repro¬ 
duced,  and  in  showing- 
off  the  beauties  of  the 
church  building.  In 
planning  the  structure, 
Father  Heldmann 
aimed  at  two  things— 
cleanliness  and  the 
very  best  of  acoustic 
properties.  He  wished 
to  have  a  structure  for 
his  people  to  worship 
in  which,  by  being 
easy  to  keep  clean, 
might  withstand  much 
of  the  wear  Chicago 
buildings  are  subject¬ 
ed  to,  and  which 
should,  while  large 
enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  his  numerous 
flock,  have  faultless 
acoustic  construction. 
To  accomplish  all  this. 


St.  Paul’s  Church,  Chicago,  Built  Wholly  of  Brick. 
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and  still  keep  safely  within  the  range  of  financial  possibility, 
Father  Heldmann  decided  that  the  structure  must  needs  be 
entirely  of  brick.  In  order  that  the  sound  should  travel  un- 
terrupted  there  must  be  no  pillars  in  the  auditorium  to 
intercept  it,  either  as  it  should  come  from  the  pulpit  and 
altar,  or  from  the  organ  loft  at  the  rear  of  the  church.  To 
accomplish  this  would  necessitate  the  nicest  arch  work,  and 
to  permit  this,  only  the  firmest  of  foundations  would  suffice. 
To  the  good  priest’s  delight,  investigation  found  the  bed-rock 
lying  only  ten  feet  below  the  surface  at  this  point,  and  what 
ir.  the  beginning  had  been  little  more  than  a  dream  now  be¬ 
came  an  absolute  possibility.  On  this  solid  foundation  the 
imposing  edifice  has  been  erected,  its  twin  towers,  surmounted 
with  red-roofed  spires  rising  245  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium  closing  nearly  75  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  nave.  In  length  it  measures  209  feet,  in  width  108. 
It  is  thus  an  enormous  pile  of  masonry,  absolutely  fireproof,  a 
cruciform  basilica.  The  doors  are  of  metal  and  the  only  wood 
about  the  whole  building  is  found  in  the  seats,  in  the  organ 
and  in  the  gates  of  the  chancel  rail.  The  floor  is  of  monolith, 


(He  could  not  reproduce  it  to-day,  he  says,  for  less  than  $110,- 
000.)  But  even  this  is  a  large  price  for  a  congregation  in  the 
locality  of  St.  Paul’s  to  pay.  The  residents  are  for  the  most 
part  laborers  of  the  poorer  class,  and  while  absolute  poverty 
is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  neighborhood,  display  of  even 
moderate  wealth  is  far  more  rare.  Devoted,  however,  to  a 
pastor  who  has  more  than  proved  his  devotion  to  them,  the 
people  of  St.  Paul’s  took  pride  in  raising  money,  not  only  for 
the  magnificent  church  building — for  such  it  really  is — but  for 
the  school  and  a  house  for  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  and  a 
charming  rectory  for  Father  Heldmann  himself.  This  last  is  a 
tribute  both  to  Father  Heldmann’s  popularity  and  his  unselfish¬ 
ness,  for  his  parishioners  were  eager  to  bestow  it  upon  him  as 
a  gift  before  they  had  church  or  school  for  themselves.  He, 
however,  would  not  consider  this,  and  not  until  all  three  of  the 
other  buildings  were  completed  would  he  permit  them  to  care 
for  him,  although  during  all  the  time  he  was  living  in  most 
uncomfortable  quarters.  The  house,  in  architecture  and  ma¬ 
terial,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  church. 

From  the  outside  the  church  presents  a  striking  appear- 


Interior  Views  of  St.  Paul’s  Church — Only  the  Pews  Are  of  Wood. 


as  is  also  the  chancel  rail  and  pulpit  rail.  The  pulpit  is  of  brick 
and  the  altars  of  terra  cotta,  though  later  to  be  displaced 
by  those  of  marble.  The  organ  loft  is  also  of  brick,  solidly 
built  into  solid  walls,  and  thus  making  the  acoustic  basis 
identical  with  the  architectural  foundation  of  the  cathedral, 
both  being  in  the  bed-rock  ten  feet  below  the  floor.  Even  the 
ornamental  rings  in  the  high  fresco  are  of  brick,  and  the 
memorial  windows,  which  were  made  abroad,  fit  into  grooves 
in  the  brick  casement.  Plain  it  is,  but  grand  and  inspiring. 
It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  keep  it  clean,  for  inside 
and  out  its  surfaces  are  exclusively  of  vitrified  clay.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  it  took  2,500,000  brick  and  1,000  special 
molds  to  attain  this  moral,  artistic  and  acoustic  perfection  in 
architecture. 

Without  the  spirit  of  his  congregation,  however,  Father 
Heldmann’s  brilliant  conception  would  have  remained  unful¬ 
filled.  By  careful  planning  with  Henry  Schlacks,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  Reverend  Heldmann  kept  the  cost  down  to  $75,000. 


ance — something  at  once  rough  and  grand.  The  walls  are  of 
brown  and  brownish  yellow  vitrified  brick.  The  gabled  roofs 
and  the  steeples  are  covered  with  red  tile  furnished  by  the 
Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co.  Coming  from  the  city  on  a  Metropol¬ 
itan  elevated  train,  the  first  sight  that  attracts  the  eye  after 
turning  west  at  Twentieth  street  is  the  tall  red-clad  spires  of 
St.  Paul’s.  Later  the  warm  brown  walls  appear  by  glimpses, 
and  in  the  distance,  either  by  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  or 
through  a  veil  of  driven  mist  or  snow,  the  effect  of  colors  and 
lines  is  most  pleasing.  Descending  to  the  street  and  coming 
nearer  the  lines  become  harder  and  more  distinct,  without  seem¬ 
ing  to  lose  any  of  their  beauty  or  grandeur,  and  the  observer  is 
prone  to  stiffen  his  neck  while  lost  in  admiration  of  the  loftier 
graces  of  the  towers  and  gables.  At  night,  approaching  the 
church  by  the  same  route,  the  eye  is  first  caught  by  the  some¬ 
what  surprising  phenomenon  of  twin  crosses  of  fire  in  the  sky 
to  the  southwest.  These  are  the  crosses  surmounting*  the  twin 
spires  of  St.  Paul’s  and  constitute  still  another  of  the  original 
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details  conceived  by  Father  Heldmann.  The  crosses  are  of  hol¬ 
low  steel.  Within  each  inner  cross  incandescent  bulbs  are  fixed 
and  these,  when  lighted,  give  the  appearance  of  blazing  crosses 
and  reveal  the  location  of  St.  Paul’s  on  the  darkest  nights. 

The  views  within  the  edifice  are  no  less  imposing  than  is 
that  from  without.  Entering  through  any  of  the  great  front 
doorways  one  comes  into  a  vestibule  unusually  spacious,  and 
made  thus  through  the  thought  and  care  of  the  designer  m 
order  to  accommodate  large  gatherings  of  friends  at  weddings 
or  funerals.  Passing  thence  through  the  swinging  inner  doors 
one  sees  the  great  expanse  of  auditorium  bursting  full  upon 
the  view.  Through  the  entire  length  of  the  nave  back  to  thQ 
last  vaulted  dome  above  the  sanctuary  the  observer’s  vision  is 
uninterrupted  by  pillars.  The  pillars  are  along  the  sides, 
forming  a  low  gothic  arcade  around  the  walls,  which  m  the 
auditorium  serves  to  mark  outer  aisles,  and  above  the  chancel 
rail  the  processional.  The  wall  spaces  between  the  arches 
show  the  rough  surface  of  the  brick  at  present,  although  later 
they  will  be  adorned  with  a  fresco  of  mosaic.  Above  this  is,  as 
1  have  said,  a  frieze  of  brick  rings.  In  spite  of  the  unusual 
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The  Brick  Columns  and  Arches. 


after  him,  one  walks  through  a  passage  built  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  as  church  and  rectory,  and  enters  the  priest’s  house.  1  Ins 
is  large,  conveniently  arranged  and  nicely  finished.  As  the 
house  is  the  gift  of  Father  Heldmann’s  parishioners,  so  nearly 
all  the  articles  of  furniture  within  it  are  gifts  Irom  friends,  of 

whom  he  has  a  host.  _  . 

Bold  as  his  conception  of  the  new  church  building,  is  io 
Rev.  George  D.  Heldmann,  and  it  is  this  quality,  evidenced 
daily  in  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  duty,  which  has  won  him  the 
love,  reverence  and  admiration  of  his  people,  quite  as  much 
as  his  ability  and  learning.  During  the  smallpox  epidemic  ot 
1893-1894,  when  all  other  religious  attendants  deserted  the 
smallpox  hospital,  he  alone  continued  to  minister  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  needs  of  the  stricken,  refusing  steadfastly  to  desert  his  post 
of  duty,  and  now  he  continues  his  services  daily  at  the  hospital 
for  infectious  diseases.  The  first  Chicago-born  priest,  he  has 
attained  in  this  country,  and  indeed  in  this  section  ot  the 
country,  a  wide  scholastic  learning.  He  has  read  much,  trav¬ 
eled  much,  speaks  with  power  and  fine  choice  of  words,  either 
in  English  or  German,  and  has  a  thorough  understanding  of 


REV.  GEORGE  D.  HELDMANN, 
Who  Designed  the  “All  Brick  Church. 


materials  used  for  the  interior  surfaces  the  finish  is  of  wonde 
ful  excellence,  the  masonry  being  the  pride  of  Paul  Miller,  t 
chief  mason.  The  general  effect  produced  is  that  of  massive 
power  of  lines,  perfection  and  refinement  of  detail,  and  sub¬ 
dued  warmth  of  coloring.  . 

At  the  extreme  rear  of  the  church  are  two  doors,  one  openi  8 
into  the  passage-way  between  the  church  and  the  rectoi  y. 
other  opens  unexpectedly  at  the  side,  and  behold,  one  is  loo 
ing  out  into  a  walled  and  cloistered  garden,  the  sight  of  which 
transfers  him  for  a  moment  from  prosaic  Chicago  to  a  warmer 
and  Lore  romantic  clime,  and  makes  the  very  pile  of  snow 
heaped  up  in  a  corner  seem  strange  and  out  of  place  Step 
h  ad  down  from  the  postern  doorway  in  which  one  stands.  To 
the  east  a  high  brick  wall  shuts  oil  the  world.  In  the  cente, 
is  a  fountain  and  on  the  further  side  of  the  garden  runs 
cloistered  porch,  with  the  white-curtained  windows  in  the  long 
gallery  of  the  rectory  above  it.  Closing  this  door  and  passing 
through  the  steel  fire  door  at  the  rear,  which  the  Father  locks 


t  architecture,  music  and  natural  sciences  (all  of  which  he 
s  brought  into  play  in  designing  his  church.)  He  is  the  soul 
modesty,  but  circumstance  and  his  own  indomitable  energy 
pursuance  of  what  seems  to  him  his  duty,  have  combined  to 
ake  him  well  known  in  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  ot  the 
brary  Board,  and  was  at  one  time  considered  for  Repiesen  - 
ive  of  his  congressional  district.  He  might  have  had  t  n 
,mination,  but  refused  it.  With  its  solid  dignity  and  simple 
andeur  the  church  which  he  has  designed  and  much  of  the 
ork  on  which  he  personally 


Draw  the  line  hard  and  deep  between  attention  to  detail  and 
slavery  to  it.  The  one  gives  a  man  firm  hold  on  his  business, 
the  other  gives  him  into  its  grasp.  The  first  practically  guaran¬ 
tees  growth,  the  second  precludes  the  possibility  of  it.  I  he  one 
is  safety,  the  other  destruction,  to  business  and  character.— t am e. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

BURNING  BRICK  WITH  PRODUCER  GAS. 

RESULTS  OF  A  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 
Gaseous  Fuel  Not  an  Unmixed  Blessing  for  Brickmakers. 

J.  J.  Koch. 


WAS  BUT  a  few  years  ago  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  being  flooded  with  literature  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  economy  and  utility  of  using 
producer  gas  for  fuel.  We  were  informed 
that  we  could  utilize  all  the  heat  units 
which  were  contained  in  the  fuel;  that  we 
could  regulate  the  temperature  to  a  nicety, 
as  the  fuel  was  then  in  a  gaseous  form, 
and,  furthermore,  such  being  the  case,  no 
ashes  or  cinders  would  discolor  the  brick, 
and  tear  on  the  kilns  would  certainly  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  infallible  success  of  producer  gas 
fuel  was  pictured  to  us  in  such  glowing  colors  that  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  the  experiment  thoroughly,  regardless  of  ex¬ 
pense. 


The  hist  question  was.  Which  is  the  best  gas  producer? 
Upon  personal  investigation  and  on  the  strength  of  first-class 
testimonials,  we  concluded  to  adopt  the  X.  Y.  Z.  gas  producer. 
Now,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  gas  supply  would  at  all  times 
be  sufficient  we  erected  one  of  the  largest  gas  producers  of 
its  type. 

Next  came  the  kiln  question.  We  had  on  our  plant  a 
sequence  of  connected  down-draft  kilns  of  the  “Dunnachie” 
type,  which  at  that  time  had  on  the  continent  a  reputation 
second  to  none  for  certainty  of  results  and  economy  of  fuel. 
But  not  having  had  very  good  results  in  said  kilns  with  coal, 
it  was  determined  to  erect  a  separate  down-draft  kiln,  de¬ 
signed  by  us  and  planned  upon  lines  which  twenty-five  years 
experience  in  the  brick  business  gave  our  superintendent.  All 
the  flues,  air  and  gas  inlets  and  valves  for  same  were  planned 
and  constructed  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  heat  that  our  products  required 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  quote  Bro.  Ellis  Lovejoy:  “What  we  need 
most  is  an  oxydizing  atmosphere,”  and  all  our  calculations 
were  made  to  obtain  such  desired  results. 


The  Experimental  Burns. 

After  all  preparations  had  been  carried  out  the  first  kiln 
was  filled  and  burned,  but  the  result  was  not  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  The  color  was  fair,  but  the  bricks  were  too  soft.  Of 
course  all  kinds  of  excuses  were  made  and  suggestions  offered, 
and  we  tried  it  again.  The  second  time  the  bricks  were  burned 
too  hard  on  the  top  and  too  soft  on  the  bottom. 

Our  burners  claimed  that  they  did  not  understand  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  gas  producer  so  as  to  operate  the  same  intelligently. 
So  we  made  a  selection  of  t  wo  head  burners  out  of  corps  of  ten 
and  taught  them  the  functions  of  a  gas  producer.  They  were 
shown  how  the  gas  producer  distilled  off  the  lighter  hydro¬ 
carbons.  It  was  explained  to  them  how  the  fuel  at  the  bottom 
was  burned  up  completely  into  carbonic  acid  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  how  this  carbonic  acid  (C.  0.2),  by  passing 
upwardly  through  the  incandescent  fuel  above  it,  was  con¬ 
verted  into  carbonic  oxide  (C.  O.),  at  the  same  time  telling 
them  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  acted  merely  as  a  diluent,  and 
in  this  way  the  fuel  was  all  transformed  into  a  gaseous  mix- 
tuie,  consisting  in  the  main  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  volatile 
hydro-carbons.  These  gases  if  mixed  with  the  proper  amount  of 
air  in  the  combustion  chamber,  would  result  in  the  same 
products  of  combustion  as  if  the  coal  itself  had  been  burned 
<m  the  kiln  grates,  and  the  character  and  temperature  of  the 
heat  could  be  regulated  quite  easily  by  simply  manipulating 
the  gas  and  air  valves  in  relation  to  each  other.  We  also 
quoted  to  our  burners  Dr.  Siemens’  precise  description  of  the 
duties  of  a  gas  producer:  “in  the  lower  portion  the  fuel  is 


burned,  and  this  may  be  called  the  zone  of  combustion;  higher 
up  the  carbonic  acid  takes  up  a  further  equivalent  of  carbon, 
forming  carbonic  oxide  gas;  this  may  be  called  the  zone  of 
carbonization,  whilst  in  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  producer 
hydro-carbons  are  produced  in  what  may  be  called  the  zone 
of  distillation.  The  functions  of  a  gas  producer  is,  then,  to 
distill  and  gasify  into  carbonic  oxide  and  hydro-carbons  all  the 
fuel  contained  therein,  and  to  lead  the  said  gaseous  mixture 
to  the  combustion  chamber,  the  place  to  develop  the  heat 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  inasmuch  as  both  sub¬ 
stances  necessary  for  combustion  are  in  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  form,  namely,  gaseous.” 

A  Simple  Theory  Sometimes  Difficult  in  Practice. 

Our  burners,  believing  that  they  now  understood  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  gas  producer,  informed  us  that  to  handle  a  kiln  with 
gas  was  a  matter  of  great  simplicity,  stating  at  the  same  time 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  watch  the  fires  and  give  more 
or  less  air  or  gas  as  the  necessity  for  same  arose.  We  went 
at  it  again,  but  the  several  burns  were  not  altogether  success¬ 
ful.  Our  bui  ners  could  not  now  blame  the  gas  producer  any 
more,  so  the  blame  was  put  on  the  draft.  They  wanted  a 
di  aft  gauge  on  the  stack,  so  that  they  could  tell  what  they 
were  doing;  as  it  was,  there  was  too  much  guesswork.  So  we 
furnished  them  with  a  draft  meter  of  our  own  design,  which 
was  carefully  gauged,  and  a  record  of  the  one  hundredth 
pai  t  of  an  inch  could  be  read  off  with  ease.  But  nevertheless, 
the  results  were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  Of  course' 
some  other  reason  had  to  be  assigned  for  the  failures,  and  it 
was.  The  blame  was  put  on  the  coal,  and  naturally  we  began 
experimenting  with  different  kinds  of  coal,  its  selection  being 
governed  by  its  constituents  of  volatile  hydro-carbons.  Yet 
the  results  obtained  in  burning  were  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

It  was  discovered  that  quite  a  volume  of  the  distilled  hydro¬ 
carbons  were  condensed  in  the  tunnels  as  tar,  and  its  effect¬ 
iveness  as  fuel  was  lost,  so  much  so  that  the  cost  was  en¬ 
hanced  over  the  cost  had  the  fuel  been  used  directly  on  the 
kiln  grates.  We  eventually  got  tired  of  the  continuous  experi¬ 
menting  and  dismantled  kilns  and  gas  producer. 

The  Benefit  of  Experimenting. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Was  any  benefit  derived  from 
the  gas  producer  experiments?  Certainly,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  was  utilized  in  burning  solid  fuel  later  on.  As 
is  well  known,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  excess  of  air  in  the 
products  of  combustion  in  order  to  have  an  oxydizing  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  kiln,  and  this  was  difficult  to  obtain  and  maintain 
from  producer  gas;  because, 

If  the  air  was  of  the  requisite  volume  when  the  volatile 
hydro-carbons  were  in  excess  (which  condition  always  existed 
after  a  fresh  charge  into  the  gas  producer),  then  air  was  in 
excess  when  carbonic  oxide  gas  was  furnished,  and  a  cooling 
effect  was  produced  in  the  kiln. 

Again,  if  the  air  was  in  proper  proportion  for  burning  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  gas  only  (a  condition  existing  when  the  volatile 
hydro-carbons  had  practically  all  been  distilled  off),  then  air 
was  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  burn  up  all  the  hydro¬ 
carbons  which  were  furnished  after  a  new  charge  had  been 
placed  into  the  gas  producer.  These  hydro-carbons,  not  being 
burned  up  completely  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  through  a 

lack  of  air,  always  produced  a  powerful  reducing  effect  in  the 
kiln. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  it  is  far  easier  to  carry  on  a 
reducing  fire  than  an  oxidizing  one  in  using  producer  gas.  It 
was  conclusively  shown  that  the  percentage  of  volatile  hydro¬ 
carbons  was  in  variable  proportions  as  regards  the  carbonic 
oxide  gas  and  that  in  order  to  keep  up  an  oxidizing  condition 
in  the  kiln  it  took  too  exact  a  manipulation  of  air  and  gas 
valves,  and  it  would  not  be  economy  to  pay  such  salaries  to 
burners  as  the  skill  necessary  for  proper  operation  would 
demand. 

Through  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  experiments  our  burn- 
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ers  are  now  enabled  to  carry  on  a  reducing  or  oxidizing  Are  in 
the  kilns  by  using  a  draft  meter  to  regulate  the  air  supply 
dependent  upon  the  gasification  of  the  fuel  on  the  ordinary 
grates  and  obtain  practically  good  uniform  results. 

A  YOUTHFUL  BRICKM AKER. 


IS  SAFE  to  suppose  there  is  no  younger  brick- 
maker  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  even  in 
the  world,  than  Earl  Steel,  of  Bucyrus.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  Bucyrus  is  in  Ohio, 
as  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Buckeye  State  is 
known  to  be  productive  of  great  men.  This 
young  brickmaker  is  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
began  two  years  ago  to  display  a  marked  inter¬ 
est  in  clay,  and  while  his  companions  were 
engaged  in  playing  ball,  marbles  or  collecting 
stamps,  Earl  was  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  clays,  not  only  from  different  States  of  the  Union, 
but  from  all  over  the  world.  These  clays  he  has  modeled  into 
bricks  and  various  other  forms,  animals,  pretzels,  ciicles, 
cubes  and  squares,  until  he  possesses  a  collection  which,  while 
not  of  especial  value  as  to  dollars  and  cents,  is  of  value  from  a 
scientific  standpoint  and  of  great  interest  to  those  who  are 
connoisseurs  in  clay. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  an  Englishman  who  had  come  all  the 
way  to  the  United  States  to  have  some  clay  tested,  found  in 
the  collection  of  the  young  brickmaker  more  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  clays  of  the  native  country  of  the  Englishman, 
than  that  of  which  he  was  in  possession  of,  and  in  consequence 
paid  the  little  fellow  a  neat  sum  for  four  bricks  made  of  clay 
from  Europe.  These  miniature  bricks  weighed  only  a  few 
ounces,  and  could  easily  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket. 

Young  Steel  doubtless  inherits  his  love  of  brickmaking  and 
his  interest  in  clay  from  his  father,  Fred  Steel,  who  is  not  only 
a  brickmaker  by  trade,  but  occupies  the  position  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  clay  testing  department  of  the  well-known 
American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  a 
company  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  making 
brick.  It  was  in  this  way  that  young  Earl  became  interested 
in  this  industry.  When  visiting  his  father  in  the  clay  testing- 
department  of  the  American  Clay  Works,  the  little  boy  saw 
the  bricks  being  made  from  clay  sent  from  all  over  the  world, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  qualities  for  brickmaking,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  samples  of  the  clay.  He  was 
given  the  scraps  which  were  left  after  the  bricks  were  made 
for  the  American  company. 

A  small  press  was  made  for  the  juvenile  clayworker  for  the 
purpose  of  compressing  the  clay  into  bricks  of  uniform  size, 
one  and  one-half  inches  long,  two-thirds  of  an  inch  wide  and 
one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  retaining  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  regulation  brick,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 

All  of  the  clay  is  turned  into  brick  by  what  is  known  as  the 
dry  press  process  from  the  fact  that  the  clay  is  worked  almost 
absolutely  dry  and  is  made  to  adhere  and  retain  the  required 
shape  by  the  great  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Aftei  the 
brick  are  pressed  into  shape  they  are  put  into  the  kiln  and 
burned,  and  when  completed  are  just  as  serviceable  as  any 
manufactured  brick  which  is  used  in  the  finest  fronts  in  any 
city. 

While  this  collection  of  brick  from  the  kiln  of  the  young 
brickmaker  is  of  uniform  size,  the  color  from  the  different 
clays  varies  from  white  to  red,  with  a  wide  range  of  interme¬ 
diate  colors.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  but  few  clays  burn 
alike.  Some  of  the  work  produced  from  this  miniature  press 
is  as  fine  as  could  be  desired,  and  if  made  in  the  regulation 
size  would  command  a  fancy  price  if  placed  on  the  mai  ket. 

Among  the  samples  of  good  brick  made  by  young  Steel  are 
those  from  the  following  States  and  foreign  countries:  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 


Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota!  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming;  Winnipeg  and 
Montreal,  Canada;  Monterey,  Mexico;  Turkey,  Sweden,  South 
Africa,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  Cuba,  Honolulu,  Sandwich 
Islands,  Chili  and  Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  small  bricks  made  from  the  clay  from  the 
foregoing  places,  this  industrious  young  brickmaker  has 
turned  out  enough  brick  to  build  a  small  house,  and  is  onl> 
waiting  for  the  advent  of  early  spring  and  suitable  weather 
when  he  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  structure.  The  bricks 
manufactured  from  the  clay  from  the  more  important  points 
will  be  given  a  prominent  position  in  the  structure. 

The  boy,  aside  from  his  marked  interest  in  clay,  stands  well 
in  his  studies  at  school.  The  study  in  which  he  excels  is  his¬ 
tory.  He  is  well  posted  on  his  favorite  branch  of  industry— 
brickmaking— and  talks  well  and  intelligently  on  the  subject. 


EARL  STEEL,  Bucyrus,  O. 

He  is  of  slight  build,  and  has  only  recently  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  lung  trouble.  For  this  reason  his  parents  are  espe¬ 
cially  anxious  that  he  should  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
in  pleasant  w'eather  in  the  open  air,  but  he  hails  with  joy  a 
rainy  or  snowy  Saturday  that  he  may  devote  his  entire  time 
to  his  press  and  kiln.  GEORGIA  HOPLEY. 


TRUSTS  AND  INVENTIONS. 


The  writer  of  a  magazine  article  says  the  trusts  are  doing 
more  to  check  invention  than  all  other  agencies  combined,  by 
consolidation  and  the  selection  of  standard  patterns.  He  thinks 
it  a  question  whether  these  commercial  monopolies  have  not 
permanently  dwarfed  our  inventive  activity  and  thus  threaten 
our  industrial  supremacy,  the  former  being  admittedly  the 
cause  of  the  latter.  If  the  trusts  could  get  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  brains,  and  had  all  the  money,  the  condition  which  this 
writer  fears  might  be  brought  about,  but  so  long  as  there  are 
plenty  of  both  outside  the  trusts  we  may  rest  easy.  Trust 
products  will  never  sell  if  others  can  offer  better  and  cheaper 
articles.— Exchange. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  BRICK  PLANT  IN  MANITOBA. 


T  IS  NOT  OFTEN  that  the  brick  machinery 
man  is  called  upon  to  go  into  the  wilderness 
in  advance  of  civilization  to  start  a  plant, 
but  such  was  my  privilege  one  fall,  when  I 
received  a  telegram  to  “Express  Carmichael 
Clay  Steamer  and  Screen  and  come  on 
first  train,’’  from  the  Lac  du  Bonnet  Mining, 
Developing  &  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Lac  du  Bonnett  Amer¬ 
icanized  means  “Lake  of  the  Bonnet,”  or 
Bonnet  Lake,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bonnet;  what 
kind  of  a  bonnet  I  cannot  conceive,  as  I  could  see  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  prevailing  styles  either  here  or  in  Manitoba. 

On  arriving  on  the  Great  Northern  train  at  the  Winnipeg 
depot  I  was  met  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Grey,  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  picked  me  out  of  the  crowd  of  travelers  for  a  ma¬ 
chinery  man,  introduced  himself,  advised  me  our  train  was  two 
hours  late  arriving,  and  that  we  would  have  to  hustle  to  get 
our  supplies  ready  for  the  4  o’clock  train,  which  would  take 
us  to  White  Mouth  Station,  which  was  the  nearest  station  to 
the  works.  We  were  joined  by  D.  K.  Keyser,  a  civil  engineer, 
who  accompanied  us  and  stayed  with  us  until  our  return.  Our 
route  was  northeast  to  Selkirk,  then  east  to  White  Mouth  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  On  arriving  at  White  Mouth 
we  went  to  the  small  hotel  near  the  station  to  stay  over  night. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  place  brilliantly  lighted  by  acety¬ 
lene  gas,  and  here  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Canadian  five- 
hole  wood  cook  stove.  Wood  is  the  main  fuel  here,  as  coal 
costs  $7.50  per  ton  in  Winnipeg.  After  supper  we  were  met  by 
a  gentleman  whom  I  desire  to  introduce  to  the  brickmaking 
and  brick  machinery  fraternity  as  the  biggest-souled,  biggest 
appetite,  biggest  capacity  for  fun  and  frolic,  biggest-hearted 
man  I  ever  met.  I  refer  to  Walter  Wardrop,  Sr.,  contractor, 
guide,  canoe  man  and  owner  of  everything  in  sight  from  White 
Mouth  Station  to  the  clay  beds  on  Lac  du  Bonnet. 

If  you  want  to  hunt  moose,  partridges,  prairie  chickens,  foxes 
or  wolves  in  the  spruce  forests;  if  you  want  to  trap  mink, 
otter  or  muskrats  along  the  Whitemouth  and  Winnipeg  rivers; 
if  you  want  to  fish  for  sturgeon  or  jack  fish  in  the  same  waters; 
if  you  want  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  primeval 
forests  where  the  hand  of  man  has  never  set  foot  and  the  sur¬ 
veyor’s  axe  has  never  blazed  a  sapling,  make  your  arrange¬ 
ments  in  advance  with  Walter  Wardrop,  Whitemouth,  Mani¬ 
toba. 

Walter  owns  all  the  Indians  and  their  canoes  between  White¬ 
mouth  and  Fort  Alexander,  and  will  see  that  you  and  your 
luggage  are  carried  safely  through  the  waters  and  over  the 
portages  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization. 

White  Mouth  Station  is  twenty-six  miles  from  the  clay  beds, 
and  all  supplies  must  be  hauled  in  wagons  eight  miles,  then 
transferred  into  Indian  birch  bark  canoes,  and  thus  carried 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Whitemouth  River  and  there  carried 
over  the  portage  to  the  Winnipeg  River,  then  reloaded  and 
then  conveyed  north  to  the  clay  beds  settlement.  You  will 
notice  by  referring  to  the  map  of  Manitoba  that  the  Winnipeg 
River  flows  down  north  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  Indians  are  expert  in  carrying  great  loads  in  their  canoes 
and  will  carry  from  1,400  to  1,800  pounds  in  one  of  these  frail 
barks  at  one  load.  We  took  with  us  supplies  for  the  camp,  500 
feet  of  flooring  for  hoppers,  the  metal  parts  of  the  clay  steamer, 
360  square  feet  of  perforated  steel  screen,  two  kegs  of  nails  and 
other  supplies,  besides  our  extra  clothing,  etc.,  and  ourselves 
thrown  in.  I  he  oddest  loads  I  heard  of  the  Indians  carrying 
were  one  of  those  great  awkward  five-hole  wood  stoves  and  a 
two-wheel  scraper,  that  were  safely  delivered  at  the  log  house 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  works  by  the  Chief;  John  Baptiste 
Kent,  who  is  Wardrop’s  right-hand  man. 


This  carrying  is  done  by  the  Indians  for  75  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  during  the  summer  season  they  make  good  wages 
at  it. 

This  industry  will  be  done  away  with  next  season,  as  the 
C.  P.  R.  is  now  building  a  branch  down  to  the  clay  beds  from 
Moulson,  on  the  main  line. 

On  our  wagon  trip  down  to  the  canoeing  point  on  the  White¬ 
mouth  River  we  were  shown  the  remains  of  several  large 
beaver  dams,  which  were  quite  interesting,  and  as  we  canoed 
along  the  Whitemouth  the  shores  were  covered  with  red  wild 
lose  bushes,  and  for  a  background  the  green  of  the  spruce 
trees,  with  here  and  there  clumps  of  white-trunked  poplars,  was 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  scenery. 

The  country  around  the  Lac  du  Bonnet  district  is  generally 
level  and  when  cleared  will  make  splendid  farming  lands.  The 
forests  are  composed  of  spruce,  poplar,  tamarack,  birch,  hazel 
and  windfall;  the  top  soil  is  formed  by  generations  of  rotted 
trees  and  leaves  and  is  eighteen  inches  thick  of  this  black, 
loose  muck  and  moss.  Back  from  the  river  some  distance, 
where  the  drainage  is  imperfect,  there  are  numerous  muskegs 
bordered  with  hay  patches.  A  muskeg  is  a  place  where  water 
lays — a  slough  or  pond.  Travel  through  this  country  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  because  of  the  fact  that  the  wooded  portions 
are  so  thick  set  with  timber  and  undergrowth,  and  the  mus- 
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kegs  in  summer  are  impassable.  In  winter  these  muskegs 
freeze  solid,  and  advantage  of  this  was  taken  to  bring  the  four- 
mold  dry  press,  nine-foot  pan,  two  boilers  and  engine  and 
other  heavy  machinery  from  the  railroad  to  the  clay  beds. 

1  he  land  when  cleared  is  so  rich  that  farmers  dare  not  plow 
it,  as  the  wheat  grows  too  rank.  Best  results  are  obtained  by 
harrowing  the  field,  sowing  the  seed  and  harrrowing  it  in 
without  plowing.  It  is  the  general  thing  in  a  good  season  to 
raise  400  bushels  of  great  large  potatoes  to  an  acre. 

When  this  country  is  opened  up  it  should  be  a  good  market 
for  drain  tile,  as  by  the  use  of  tile  there  the  muskegs  can  be 
easily  disposed  of. 

1  he  clay  beds  of  the  Lac  du  Bonnet  country  seem  to  be  a 
special  deposit,  drawing  interest  at  an  increasing  rate  as  the 
fact  of  their  existence  becomes  generally  known.  The  com¬ 
pany  claims  it  is  the  only  clay  obtainable  within  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  Of  course,  they 
would  not  be  an  up-to-date  enterprising  company  if  they  did 
not  make  that  claim,  and  it  may  be  true.  If  so,  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  a  bonanza,  as  they  have  an  immense  deposit,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  thick.  They  have,  first,  eighteen  inches  of  black 
muck  that  our  market  gardeners  would  gladly  pay  50  cents  a 
wagon  load  for  here  and  haul  it  themselves.  This,  of  course, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  detriment  there,  as  it  must  be  removed. 
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Next  is  a  buff  burning  clay  about  twenty  feet  thick,  of  exce  - 
lent  working  quality,  an  analysis  of  which  I  herewith  give, 
viz.:  Silica,  62.50;  alumina,  22.70;  iron,  1.24;  lime,  1.20;  mag¬ 
nesia,  .5);  alkalies,  traces;  water  and  loss,  11.40. 

Practical  tests  have  proved  it  to  have  good  fire  qualities  and 
suitable  for  making  brick  by  any  process,  as  well  as  drain  tile 
and  building  blocks  and  architectural  terra  cotta. 

Underlying  this  is  a  body  of  a  peculiar  black  clay  having  the 
color  and  general  appearance  of  rubber,  and  when  exposed  for 
some  time  it  flakes  off  in  sheets  like  sheets  of  rubber.  This 
clay,  when  worked  by  itself,  has  excessive  shrinkage  and  burns 
a  red  color,  but  when  mixed  with  the  overlying  buff  clay,  adds 
strength  and  solidity  to  it.  This  bed  is  about  ten  feet  thick. 
Underlying  this  is  a  bed  of  clay  of  more  open  nature,  which 
works  well  by  itself  and  is  in  nature  more  like  the  red  clay  we 

are  accustomed  to  seeing  in  the  States. 

The  fishing  in  Lac  du  Bonnet  is  excellent.  The  Indians  set 
out  trot  lines  and  gill  nets.  For  bait  on  the  trot  lines  they 
take  the  smaller  fish  and  cut  them  in  pieces  and  put  these 
small  pieces  on  the  hooks.  The  squaws  “look”  the  lines  and 
nets  when '  the  Indians  are  packing  and  trapping.  The 
largest  fish  I  saw  while  there  was  52  inches  long.  Chief  Kent 
told  me  a  good,  big  sturgeon  was  about  eight  feet  long.  We 
were  favored  with  numerous  fish  meals,  and  our  boarding  mis- 
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tress  refused  cleaned  jack  fish  at  2%  cents  per  pound.  We  also 
had  several  meals  of  moose  meat.  This  is  fair  eating,  but  e 
meat  is  of  a  dry  nature  and  not  as  good  as  a  Chicago  por  ©  - 
house  steak.  The  Indians  cut  their  fish  and  meat  up  in  cbun 
and  hang  it  up  in  the  trees  out  of  reach  of  the  dogs.  They  had 
moose  hides,  red  fox  skins  and  mink  skins  stretched  out  in 
different  places  in  the  process  of  tanning  and  curing. 

Their  dwellings  or  teepees  were  made  of  poles  joined  at  th 
top  and  covered  with  birch  bark.  In  obtaining  this  bark  they 
select  the  largest  trees  and  from  these  take  great  large  sheets, 
which  make  a  good  water-proof  covering  when  properly  lapped 
The  floor  of  the  teepee  is  the  earth,  and  it  is  hollowed  out 
somewhat  and  thrown  back  around  the  outer  edges  to  close  out 

the  air  and  water. 

On  approaching  the  chief’s  teepee  we  were  saluted  by  the 
barks,  growls- and  other  attentions  of  Kent’s  dogs.  These  dogs 
are  white  in  color  and  are  very  savage  and  have  a  wolfish 
appearance.  They  protect  the  women  and  children  during  e 
absence  of  the  men  and  draw  the  sleds  for  the  packers  during 
the  frozen  period.  The  children  disappeared  into  the  teepees 
like  scared  rabbits  when  they  first  saw  us,  but  after  peeping 
out  of  the  entrance  a  while  ventured  to  come  outside.  T  y 
appeared  rather  intelligent,  were  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  civi¬ 
lization,  as  were  also  their  parents.  The  children’s  faces  were 
covered  with  scrofulous  sores,  the  result  presumably  of  a  rich 


meat  diet,  improper  cooking,  and  possibly  inherited  diseases 
from  their  parents. 

We  made  up  a  party  and  took  two  Indians  with  us  ami 
visited  the  falls  of  Lac  du  Bonnet,  and  had  a  delightful  trip. 

It  was  one  of  those  calm,  pleasant  Indian  summer  days,  when 
all  nature  seemed  to  be  reposing.  The  soft  rays  of  the  autumn 
sun  fell  around  us,  keeping  the  sands  and  rocks  of  the  shores 
and  islands  so  warm  that  we  could  lie  down  on  them  and  enjo> 
the  warmth  and  restfulness  as  a  child  enjoys  the  warm  em¬ 
brace  of  its  mother.  The  face  of  Lac  du  Bonnet  was  perfectly 
smooth  and  the  spruce  and  poplar  forests  that  came  down  to 
its  edge  on  the  opposite  shore  were  mirrored  in  its  waters  as 
if  it  were  a  polished  glass. 

Lac  du  Bonnet  is  formed  in  the  Winnipeg  River  by  a  ridge 
of  granite  rock  running  across  it,  forming  a  natural  dam; 
the  area  of  water  thus  dammed  is  about  thirty  square  m/i  es. 

The  water  runs  over  this  ridge  in  four  places,  forming  falls  am 
rapids.  These  falls  will  be  utilized  shortly,  and  a  manufac¬ 
turing  town  similar  to  that  now  growing  around  Niagara  will 
be  built  there.  It  is  a  natural  location  for  the  manufacture  o 
paper  from  wood  pulp,  as  the  power,  spruce  wood  and  pure 
water  are  right  on  the  spot. 

The  region  surrounding  Lac  du  Bonnet  falls  is  so  v  eir  ,  so 

picturesque  and  interesting  that  the  Dominion  Government  has 
set  apart  a  tract  for  public  park  purposes,  and  it  will  ere  long 
be  one  of  the  popular  pleasure  resorts  of  the  country.  It  has 
hitherto  been  unknown  on  account  of  its  inaccessibility,  ut 
the  building  of  the  C.  P.  R.  branch  will  open  it  up  to  the  world 
this  coming  summer. 

I  left  the  falls  with  much  regret,  like  the  person  who  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  an  interesting  book  after  reading  the  first 
chapter.  I  wanted  to  investigate  further  into  these  undevel¬ 
oped  regions,  but  time  and  circumstances  would  not  permit, 
so  we  returned  south,  up  the  river  to  the  brickyard.  On  the 
way  we  gave  the  Alpine  call  between  the  bays  and  were  re¬ 
warded  with  nine  remarkably  distinct  echoes.  The  echoes  of 
Killarney  were  not  in  .it  with  the  echoes  of  Echo  Bay,  Lac 

du  Bonnet.  , 

Winter  set  in  before  we  started  for  home,  and  there  was 

three  or  four  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  when  we  left  the 
brickyard  in  canoes  bound  for  Whitemouth.  About  noon  we 
had  rubbed  the  pitch  off  the  bottom  of  our  birch  canoe  so  it 
leaked,  and  we  had  to  get  out  on  the  shore  and  build  a  fire 
to  mend  the  breaks.  Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian  build  a  fire 
and  repair  a  canoe?  If  not,  it  is  an  interesting  operation  to  the 
uninitiated.  He  goes  up  to  a  birch  tree  and  with  his  knife 
cuts  a  slit  in  the  bark.  He  then  slips  his  knife  under  the  edge 
of  the  bark,  takes  a  good  hold  and  rips  off  a  ring  of  bark 
clear  around  the  tree. 

The  birch  bark  burns  as  though  it  were  saturated  with 
carbon  oil,  and  by  lighting  a  few  pieces  and  putting  some  dry 
limbs  on  them  he  has  a  good  fire  in  short  order.  He  then 
takes  a  piece  of  the  bark  and  rolls  it  up  into  a  torch  like  we 
used  to  make  lamplighters  with  newspapers  before  matches 
became  so  cheap.  He  now  lights  this  torch  and  holds  it  near 
to  the  pitch  where  it  needs  mending  until  the  pitch  becomes 
soft.  He  then  takes  his  thumb  and  presses  the  soft  pitch  into 
the  cracks  until  the  boat  is  watertight  again,  and  as  soon  as 
the  boat  is  placed  in  the  water  the  pitch  is  hard  and  solid  again. 

We  continued  our  journey  until  we  reached  the  mouth  of 
Whitemouth  River.  We  found  it  frozen  over  just  enough  to 
prevent  canoeing  and  not  hard  enough  for  us  to  walk  on  it, 
so  we  drew  our  canoe  up  on  the  .shore,  turned  it  bottom  side 
up  and  took  to  the  woods  with  about  fourteen  miles  between 
us  and  Whitemouth  Station. 

By  this  time  the  snow  was  about  five  inches  deep.  Our  party 
consisted  of  Guide  Chief  John  Baptiste  Kent  and  another  good 
Indian,  President  Dr.  J.  S.  Grey,  of  the  Lac  du  Bonnet  Com¬ 
pany;  D.  K.  Keyser,  surveyor,  and  myself.  The  Indians  took 
the  bulk  of  the  baggage  on  their  shoulders  and  led  us  into  t.he 
bush.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  bush  so 
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you  will  have  even  a  fair  idea  of  it,  but  your  imaginations 
may  help  you  to  conceive  somewhat  the  task  we  had  before  us. 
The  undergrowth,  consisting  of  hazel,  willow,  alder,  rose¬ 
bushes,  wild  cranberries,  etc.  was  about  six  feet  high  and  as 
thick  as  wheat  growing  in  a  field.  We  had  to  part  it  with  our 
hands,  shove  our  heads  in  and  wriggle  our  bodies  through  in 
places.  The  second  man  got  his  face  and  ears  switched  from 
the  bushes  flying  back  from  the  first  man.  We  not  only  had 
this  undergrowth  to  contend  with,  but  there  was  considerable 
windfall;  that  is,  trees  broken  or  blown  down  by  the  wind  or 
trees  broken  down  by  natural  decay.  These  continually  blocked 
our  way,  and  our  tramp  was  a  series  of  high  steps  over  a  log, 
a  “juke”  under  a  limb,  a  trip  and  headlong  plunge  into  the 
snow  and  a  twist  and  a  squirm  through  the  undefgrowth. 

Just  about  dusk  we  came  to  a  clump  of  spruce  trees  with 
several  partridges  on  it.  We  viewed  them  with  regret  because 
we  had  no  gun  along  and  were  hungry,  but  we  continued  our 
journey  and  at  the  suggestion  of  “Batees”  we  changed  our 
course  somewhat  to  get  into,  clearer  woods  where  the  walking 
would  he  better,  and  after  tramping  what  we  thought  was  four 
miles  we  came  upon  footprints  in  the  snow.  Batees  says: 
“More  people  in  bush.”  The  other  Indian  started  up  a  jabber 
that  we  did  not  understand  and  we  pale  faces  stood  watching 
them  to  see  what  it  all  meant.  Finally  Batees  says:  “We  are 
lost.  Dese  our  tracks.  We  goin’  to  mouth  of  Whitemouth 
again.  If  you  listen  you  hear  de  rapids.”  We  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  him  that  it  was  the  wind  blowing  on  the  trees  that  he 
heard,  and  I  still  think  we  were  correct  as  to  that  part  of  the 
argument,  hut  he  convinced  us  that  the  tracks  were  ours  by 
pointing  out  the  partridge  spruce  clump  that  we  had  passed 
three  hours  before.  Knowing  the  direction  to  the  river,  we 
concluded  to  find  it  and  follow  it  more  closely,  even  if  the  bush 
was  thicker.  After  a  long  and  hard  battle  with  the  bush  we 
finally  struck  a  surveyor’s  line,  which  we  followed  until  we 
came  to  the  old  logging  track. 

This  gave  us  fair  walking,  but  a  new  difficulty  beset  us.  The 
warmth  of  our  legs  melted  the  snow  on  our  pants  from  our 
knees  down,  and  our  friend  Keyser  was  attacked  with  cramps 
in  his  calves,  and  the  cramps  were  so  vigorous  and  frequent 
that  the  situation  began  to  look  serious.  We  managed  to  rub 
him  into  traveling  condition  and  he  got  along  fairly  well,  but 
was  troubled  with  frequent  attacks  which  necessitated  frequent 
applications  of  the  massage  treatment  until  we  struck  the  new 
road  on  which  Walter  Wardrop’s  men  were  working.  We  soon 
got  over  this  and  struck  the  log  house  where  Walter’s  men 
were  staying.  It  was  about  11  o’clock  at  night  when  we 
knocked  at  the  door  and  wakened  the  boys,  who  were  in  their 
first  sleep.  They  all  turned  out,  dressed,  built  a  roaring  fire 
in  the  wood  stove  and  cooked  us  a  meal  of  bacon  and  potatoes, 
to  which  we  did  justice,  as  we  had  nothing  to  eat  since  noon. 
The  cook  inquired  how  many  of  us  were  in  the  'party,  and 
Keyser  replied:  “Four  men  and  a  Yankee.”  Batees  responded 
Heap  like  four  men  and  a  king  on  checker  board  at 
camp.”  We  were  still  six  miles  from  Whitemouth  Station,  and 
the  choppers  were  making  room  for  us  to  get  a  snooze.  Batees 
said  he  was  going  to  sleep  at  Walter  Wardrop’s  at  White¬ 
mouth  and  would  see  us  in  the  morning  at  the  railroad  station 
at  Whitemouth.  This  suited  us  first  rate,  as  the  Doctor  sent 
word  for  Wardrop  to  send  his  team  to  haul  us  to  Whitemouth. 
We  wrung  the  melted  snow  water  out  of  our  clothing  and  hung 
them  up  around  the  stove  to  dry  while  we  got  what  little 
sleep  we  could  on  the  wheat  straw  beds  in  the  corners. 

At  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the  ringing 
of  sleigh  bells,  the  snorting  of  horses  and  the  heariy  voice  of 
Wardrop  calling  the  horses  and  giving  orders  to  his  son  Wal¬ 
ter  about  the  care  of  the  horses.  He  brought  with  him  a  case 
of  eggs,  a  tub  of  butter  and  a  sack  full  of  fresh  bread,  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  state  we  had  a  feast,  after  which  we 
took  an  early  morning  sleSride  to  Whitemouth  Station,  where 
we  again  met  Batees  and  his  partner. 


Wardrop  went  to  the  logging  camp  at  the  clay  beds  alone 
and  took  his  rifle  with  him  and  shot  a  moose  on  his  way 
down.  After  we  struck  into  the  woods  at  the  mouth  of  White¬ 
mouth  River  the  moose  tracks  were  very  plentiful  and  looked 
like  cow  tracks  in  the  fresh  snow.  The  moose  must  have  been 
very  plentiful,  as  there  were  so  many  tracks,  but  we  had  no 
guns  and  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  so  we  had  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  shooting  moose. 

We  took  the  morning  train  for  Winnipeg,  where  Dr.  Grey 
took  me  home  with  him,  where  I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  bath 
and  change  of  apparel  and  a  shave.  The  next  day  being  Sun- 
.  day  he  would  not  let  me  start  home,  and  took  me  to  church 
twice,  all  in  the  same  day.  What  a  record  for  a  machinery 
man! 

A  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with  the  trip  was  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Grey  took  a  four-ounce  bottle  of  brandy  in  his  satchel 
and  had  it  with  him  three  weeks  at  the  brickyard,  carried  it 
with  him  in  our  trip  through  the  bush  and  back  home  to  Win¬ 
nipeg  and  never  had  occasion  to  draw  the  cork.  Brother  Key¬ 
ser  must  have  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  brandy  was  at  hand  when  he  was  held  up  by  the 
cramps  in  his  calves.  Of  course,  the  Indians  did  not  know 
the  biandy  was  in  the  satchel.  I  don’t  think  it  was  good 
brandy,  because  good  brandy,  like  a  woman’s  secret,  is  too  good 
to  keep. 

The  Indians  of  Lac  du  Bonnet  are  of  the  Objibwa  tribe. 
They  are  not  redskins,  but  are  the  color  of  the  mulattoes  of  the 
South.  They  are  very  grave  in  nature,  but  have  streaks  of 
humor  which  break  out  occasionallly,  as,  for  instance,  the 
mischievous  boys  of  the  camp  tied  a  corned  beef  can  to  the 
tail  of  one  of  the  dogs  and  as  the  dog  was  running  past  Batees 
remarked:  That  can  is  like  death.”  We  inquired,  why?  and 
he  replied:  “Bound  to  occur.”  They  are  very  reliable,  but 
Batees  says  he  doesn’t  keep  any  promises  next  morning  after 
he  has  been  full,  because  his  head  is  heavy  and  he  forgets.  If 
any  of  our  brother  brickmakers  go  to  Lac  du  Bonnet  next  fall 
for  a  moose  hunt  and  engage  Batee’s  service,  they  should  not 
get  the  old  man  full  until  they  get  through  with  the  hunt. 

I  was  standing  up  in  the  machinery  building  about  80  feet 
above  the  lake  level.  It  was  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  lake  and  sun  were  east  of  me,  and  gazing  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  an  electrical  display. 
There  were  hundreds  of  large  bright  spots  flashing  before  me 
in  a  peculiar  and  interesting  manner  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  disappeared.  I  learned  from  the  Indians  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  sun’s  rays  reflected  from  the  backs  of  a  school 
of  fishes  that  happened  to  be  passing  at  that  moment.  It  was 
an  unusual  sight  that  I  enjoyed  very  much. 

Lying  at  full  length  on  a  flat  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
to  take  a  drink  of  water,  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  bunch 
of  sand  about  the  size  of  your  thumb  nail  traveling  about  in 
the  water.  On  investigation  I  found  the  motive  power  was  a 
small  something  like  a  crawfish  or  crab  inside  of  a  pouch, 
which  was  formed  of  grains  of  sand  cemented  side  by  side. 
The  top  side  was  made  of  large  grains  of  uniform  size  and  the 

whole  of  the  top  was  shaped  like  a  turtle  shell,  and  the  life 
within  it  was  invisible  from  the  top  and  sides.  The  under 
side  of  the  pouch  was  formed  of  smaller  grains  of  sand  of 
uniform  size  and  the  little  fellow  inside,  with  his  head  and 
arms  sticking  out,  but  covered  over  by  the  top  sand  shield 
moved  at  will  among  the  rocks  and  sand  in  the  water.  There 
were  similar  little  bugs  'that  had  made  habitations  for  them¬ 
selves  of  small  bits  of  branches  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  these  little  twigs  running 
about  in  the  water  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Snakes  are  scarce  in  this  section  of  the  country  This  Is 
due  not  to  a  scarcity  of  intoxicants,  but  rather  to  the  extreme 
cold  winters.  It  often  gets  40  degrees  below  zero,  but  the 
inhabitants  do  not  miind  it,  as  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  they 
are  prepared  for  winter. 

If  any  of  your  readers  desire  information  regarding  the  Lac 
du  Bonnet  district  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  their  inquiries. 

T.  W.  C. 
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Reprint  from  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New  York. 

ITRIFIED  BRICK,  like  all  other  forms 
of  street  paving  material,  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  it  has  long  since  passed 
the  experimental  period.  It  is  not  well 
adapted  to  all  sections  of  a  city;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  single  pavement  which  pos¬ 
sesses  such  varied  qualities  as  will  per¬ 
mit  its  use  with  equal  success  and  satis¬ 
faction  under  all  conditions.  Brick  makes  an  excellent  pave¬ 
ment  for  residential  streets  and  those  having  a  light  traffic.  It 
is  not  suitable  for  heavy  grades,  as  it  does  not  afford  sure 
enough  foothold  for  horses.  It  is  a  smooth,  clean,  sanitary, 
cheap  and  durable  form  of  pavement,  easily  laid  and  main 
tained  without  expensive  repair  plants  such  as  are  used  for 
laying  Trinidad  Lake  sheet  asphalt  pavements.  The  average 
city  engineer  is  generally  capable  to  construct  and  keep  in 
repair  such  pavements.  There  are  a  number  of  cities  which 
make  a  practice  of  purchasing  their  own  material  and  laying 
their  own  brick  pavements,  claiming  that  it  can  be  done  moi  e 
economically  than  by  the  contractor. 

Laying  the  Foundation. 

Many  of  the  failures  in  brick  pavements  have  been  the  fault 
of  the  contractor,  because  they  have  been  improperly  laid.  In 
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its  infancy  the  brick  paving  industry  suffered  setbacks  be¬ 
cause  of  the  too  frequent  inclination  of  experimenting,  but  the 
art  of  constructing  a  first-class  brick  pavement  has  become  so 
generally  known  that  pretty  much  the  same  methods  are 
employed  by  every  engineer. 

The  majority  of  engineers  place  great  importance  upon  the 
foundation,  and  justly  so.  After  the  street  has  been  reduced 
to  grade,  the  earth  is  thoroughly  rolled  and  tamped  until  the 
surface  of  the  roadbed  is  firm,  hard  and  compact.  If  any 
depressions  occur  under  the  rolling  they  should  be  Properly 
filled  in  with  sand  or  other  suitable  material  and  re  10  ec . 


the  character  of  the  ground  renders  it  necessary,  an  efficient 
method  for  draining  the  soil  under  the  foundation  should  be 
adopted.  Upon  this  hard  rolled  surface  is  to  be  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation,  which  is  to  support  the  paving  surface.  This  generally 
consists  of  a  layer  of  concrete,  from  four  to  six  inches  deep. 
In  some  cases  a  very  durable  pavement  may  be  formed  by 
laying  the  brick  upon  a  bed  of  thoroughly  rolled  sand.  In 
other  cases  broken  stone,  cinders,  etc.,  may  be  used.  A  sand 
foundation  in  localities  where  the  underlying  soil  is  hard, 
clean  sand,  containing  little  or  no  loam,  is  proving  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  many  cities  along  the  Southern  coast  as  well  as 
in  the  West.  Miles  of  streets  have  been  laid  upon  the  sand- 
bed,  the  same  being  thoroughly  wet  and  rolled  until  it  becomes 
as  solid  as  a  floor.  Upon  this  the  bricks  are  laid  without  any 
other  joints  than  those  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  and  such  a  pa\e- 
ment,  with  the  sand  foundations  confined  by  the  curbs,  needs 
only  careful  maintenance,  at  a  slight  cost,  to  make  it  thor¬ 
oughly  durable  and  satisfactory.  A  pavement,  with  such  a 
foundation,  however,  can  only  be  recommended  for  light  traffic 
and  where  the  draining  of  the  sub-grade  can  be  depended 
upon.  The  general  practice,  particularly  in  the  North  and 
East,  is  to  use  concrete  foundation,  owing  to  the  character  ot 
the  soil,  and  the  heavy  traffic  to  be  sustained.  The  concrete. 
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lor  this  purpose,  is  generally  composed  of  one  part  hydraulic 
cement,  two  or  three  parts  clean,  sharp  sand  and  five  or  six 
parts  broken  stone.  The  cement  and  sand  are  mixed  dry  and 
then  made  into  mortar,  after  which  broken  stone,  thoroughly 
wet,  is  mixed  in.  This  foundation  is  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface  and  thoroughly  rammed.  It  should  be  protected  from 
the  sun  while  drying  by  being  moistened  or  covered  with  a 
layer  of  sand.  The  sand  cushion  and  the  bricks  should  not  be 
placed  upon  it  until  after  it  has  dried  for  a  considerable  time, 
from  one  to  two  weeks  if  possible,  although  in  many  cases  only 
forty-eight  hours  are  allowed  for  drying.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  insure  good  material  and  proper  workman¬ 
ship  in  constructing  the  foundation.  If  this  is  not  well  done  it 
will  produce  faults  in  the  pavement  which  can  only  be  rem¬ 
edied  at  great  expense. 

The  Sand  Cushion. 

The  sand  cushion  is  a  layer  of  sand  which  is  generally 
placed  on  top  of  the  concrete  to  form  a  bed  for  the  bricks. 
Practice  regarding  the  depth  of  this  layer  of  sand  varies  con¬ 
siderably  In  some  cases  it  is  only  one  and  a  half  inches  deep, 
varying  from  this  up  to  two  and  a  half  and  even  three  inches. 
4  cushion  of  this  character  is  not  only  desirable,  but  essential, 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  forms  a  perfectly  true  and  even  sur¬ 
face  upon  which  to  place  the  brick,  but  it  also  acts  as  a 


'  ‘The  above  is  a  view  of  a  portion  of 

five  gears’™  active  Tr^M^Sitctured  by  American  Vitrified 

with  Pht.hr  blhckf  The  curb 
shown  is  vitrified  curbing  made  in  uniform  lengths  of  two  feet. 
Sht,  eighteen  inches.  Manufactured  by  the  American  Sewer 
Pipe  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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cushion  and  makes  the  pavement  less  hard  and  rigid  than 
would  be  the  case  were  the  brick  set  directly  upon  the  con¬ 
crete.  Upon  the  sand  cushion  the  bricks  are  laid  on  edge, 
joints  being  properly  broken.  The  sand  cushion,  forming  the 
bed  on  which  the  bricks  are  laid,  is  wet,  smoothed  and  brought 
to  the  proper  crown  in  the  center  of  the  street  by  means  of 
wooden  templates,  properly  trussed,  mounted  on  wheel  or 
shoes  which  bear  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  curb.  Advanc¬ 
ing  the  template  along  the  street,  levels  and  trues  the  sand-bed 
to  its  proper  shape.  The  bricks  are  then  placed  on  edge, 
broken  joints  being  formed  by  placing  half  bricks  at  the  curb, 
the  bricks  at  the  curb  line  being  placed  loosely  against  the 
curb,  so  that  w'hen  the  pavement  is  rolled  the  bricks  have  room 
to  spread  and  settle  into  the  sand-bed.  This  obviates  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  forming  an  arch  leaving  a  hollow  space  under  the  bricks, 
between  the  bricks  and  the  concrete.  Such  a  hollow  space 
will  result  in  the  rumbling  noise  sometimes  heard  upon  im¬ 
properly  laid  brick  streets.  The  rolling  of  the  brick  before 
grouting  is  generally  done  with  a  heavy  cylinder  roller,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  one  ton  to  each  foot  of  its  length.  Rolling  should  be 


nary  observer,  that  the  fault  was  in  the  bricks.  The  same 
bricks,  if  the  joints  had  been  good,  would  have  worn  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  action,  the 
joints  should  be  of  practically  the  same  size  or  width.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  the  bricks  are  separated  by  a  suitable  tool, 
and  a  moderate  quantity  of  fine  sand,  perfectly  dry  and  hot,  is 
scattered  over  the  surface  and  swept  into  the  joints  before  the 
rolling  is  done.  The  sand  thus  introduced  into  the  joints  keeps 
the  bricks  in  place  during  the  subsequent  operations.  Little 
attention  to  this  matter  appears  to  be  given  in  paving  work, 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  ends  of  the  bricks  in  each  row 
were  separated  by  evenly  made  joints,  there  would  be  less 
complaint  of  rumbling  in  hot  weather. 

Portland  cement  grout  makes  a  very  satisfactory  joint  when 
properly  applied,  and,  by  making  a  good  support  to  the  edges 
of  the  bricks,  reduces  the  danger  of  chipping  to  a  minimum. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  proper  application  of 
the  cement  grout.  As  usually  applied,  the  cement  is  mixed 
with  clean,  very  fine,  sharp  sand  and  water,  and  when  reduced 
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continued  until  all  bricks  are  properly  imbedded  in  the  sand 
cushion. 

General  Practice  as  to  Kinds  of  Filler. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  material  to 
be  used  for  the  joints  between  the  bricks  in  street  paving.  The 
three  materials  most  commonly  used  are  clean,  sharp  sand, 
paving  cement  (being  a  combination  of  asphalt,  pitch  and 
other  ingredients)  and  Portland-cement  grout,  composed  of  the 
best  grade  of  Portland  cement  and  clean,  fine,  sharp  sand,  the 
finer  the  better.  Each  material  has  some  advantages,  and  t 
each  must  be  properly  used  in  order  that  satisfactory  results 
may  be  obtained.  A  street  poorly  grouted  with  Portland 
cement  is  considerably  worse  than  one  which  is  not  grouted  at 
all  but  which  has  its  joints  filled  with  clean,  sharp,  dry  sand.  It 
is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  in  brick  paving,  aside  from  the 
quality  of  the  bricks,  the  joints  are  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  pavement.  As  soon  as  a  number  of  bricks  in 
a  street  settle  below  those  immediately  surrounding  them, 
because  of  badly  made  joints,  the  tendency  of  traffic  over  such 
a  spot  is  to  grind  off  the  exposed  edges  of  the  bricks,  and,  in  a 
little  while,  a  depression  in  the  street  is  formed  where  the 
bricks  are  broken  or  chipped,  making  it  appear,  to  the  ordi- 


to  the  consistency  of  ordinary  thin  grout,  is  generally  flooded 
upon  the  pavement  from  the  mixing  box  and  swept  into  the 
joints  between  the  bricks  with  brooms.  This  method,  by  many 
engineers,  is  considered  very  undesirable.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  many  cases  the  sand,  especially  where  it  is  not  as  fine 
as  it  should  be,  gets  away  from  the  cement  while  the  grout  is 
being  spread  over  the  street,  resulting  in  joints  which,  in  some 
cases,  are  all  sand,  others  all  cement,  and  none  properly  made. 
A  more  satisfactory  way  is  to  pour  the  joints,  the  grout — thor¬ 
oughly  mixed — being  dipped  out  of  the  mixing  box  with  pails, 
the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred  until  it  is  all  dipped  out 
of  the  box.  This  method  of  pouring  the  joints  secures  an  even 
and  well  filled  joint  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  life  of  the 
pavement.  The  sand  and  cement  should  be  carefully  mixed 
and  should  remain  uniform.  If  coarse  sand  is  used  it  separates 
from  the  cement  during  the  operation  of  filling  the  joints  and 

*The  photograph  from  which  this  cut  was  made  was  taken  while 
the  street  was  in  the  shadow,  which  accounts  for  the  dark  appear¬ 
ance,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  shows  the  street  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  was  paved  with  what  is  known  as  Standard  paving 
brack,  manufactured  by  the  Purington  Paving  Block  Company, 
Halesburg,  Ill.,  in  1892,  under  a  ten-year  guarantee  given  by  the 
contractor.  It  is  now  in  first-class  condition,  no  repairs  being 
necessary. 
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chokes  up  the  joints  with  wet  sand  and  very  little  cement, 
while  other  joints  will  be  filled  with  cement  and  little  or  no 
sand.  As  a  consequence,  those  joints  which  are  choked  up 
are  not  filled  to  the  bottom,  the  coarse  sand  not  having  the 
consistency  to  run  down  between  the  bricks  to  the  sand  cush¬ 
ion.  Thus  no  bond  is  forced  between  the  bricks  and  they  soon 
separate  from  each  other  under  traffic,  and  the  pavement 
shows  great  wear  at  these  points.  It  is  easy  to  see,  in  going 


between  the  individual  bricks,  without  destroying  the  joint 
between  them.  The  usual  composition  which  is  used  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  300  deg.  F.,  consists  of  twenty  parts  of  refined 
asphalt,  three  parts  of  residuum  oil,  and  one  hundred  parts  of 
coal  tar  pitch,  generally  known  at  the  works  as  No.  4.  The 
joints  should  be  as  completely  filled  with  this  material  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  effect  this  it  must  be  used  only  when  very  hot. 
Engineers  frequently  insist  upon  the  paving  cement  being 

poured  into  the  joints  from  a 
pot  having  a  spout;  but  a  much 
better  joint  is  obtained  by 
pouring  the  material  over  the 
street  from  coal  hods  and 
brooming  it  into  the  joints  with 
wire  brooms.  To  do  this  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  heating  tank  on 
wheels  is  necessary,  holding 
about  ten  barrels.  This  tank 
should  be  kept  hot  all  day.  One 
man  is  necessary  to  feed  the 
fire  and  draw  out  the  mixture 
from  a  spigot  into  coal  hods. 
Another  man  carries  the  hods 
from  the  heating  tank  to  a 
third,  who  pours  the  hot  mate¬ 
rial  over  the  street.  The  latter 
starts  to  pour  in  the  center  of 
the  street,  working  backwards 
toward  the  curb  and  pouring  a 
strip  about  two  feet  in  width. 
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A  fourth  man  with  a  wire 
broom  follows  immediately 
after  him,  sweeping  the  surplus  material  toward  the  pouter 


over  a  street,  where  the  grouting  has  been  well  clone  and  of  "the  curb.  This  method  is  practicable 

where  improperly  done.  Portions  of  the  Pav®“e“  ’  ®°m6  '  t  only  in  hot  weather.  When  properly  employed,  it  leaves  the 


wutjre  - 

as  small  as  one  square  yard,  or  less,  with  little  or  no  cemen 
in  the  joints,  and  showing  great  wear,  are  evidences  of  im¬ 
proper  grouting. 

Joints  are  sometimes  made  by  mixing  the  sand  and  cement 
dry  and  heating  them.  The  mixture  is  then  broomed  into  the 
joints  until  they  are 
filled,  after  which  the 
pavement  is  wet  down, 
forming  the  bond  after 
the  sand  and  cement 
are  in  place.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  method,  however, 
of  pouring  the  grout 
gives  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  results  when 
carefully  done. 

The  paving  cement 
joint  is  somewhat  more 
expensive  than  that 
made  with  Portland 
cement.  In  places 
where  the  pavement  is 
subjected  to  great  vi¬ 
bration,  such  as  in 
railroad  streets  and 
adjoining  railroad 
tracks,  it  preserves  the 

integrity  of  the  pavement  better.  This  is  because  the  paving 
cement  joint  is  elastic  and  allows  a  certain  amount  of  play 
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only  in  hot  weather.  When  properly  employed,  it  leaves  the 
entire  surface  of  the  street  covered  with  a  very  thin  coating  o 
pitch  Upon  this  a  light  coating  of  sand  is  at  once  sprea  . 
This  sand  being  placed  on  the  hot  pitch  becomes  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  traffic  over  the  street  soon  grinds  all 
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be  very  satisfactory. 


appearance  of  the  pitch  from  the  surface  of  the  brick,  leaving 
it  smooth  and  clean.  _ 

Persistent  advertising  is  what  brings  results.  The  traveling 
salesman  seldom  gets  your  order  his  first  call.  By  persistent 
calling  he  get  your  confidence  and  finally  your  orders.  So  with 
H  advertisement  If  it  contains  statements  that  appeal  to 
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appears  are  buyers  of  the  article  advertised.  E  . 
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Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  at  Ames,  la.,  Jan¬ 
uary  21  and  22,  1903. 


The  annual  convention  of 

the  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  was  held  at 
the  Iowa  State  College  this  year  in  the 
large  assembly  room  in  the  new  engi¬ 
neering  hall,  which  has  only  recently 
been  completed.  The  Iowa  Engineering 
Society  held  its  annual  meeting  here  at 
the  same  time.  As  these  are  related 
organizations,  their  sessions  were  held 
partly  in  common.  The  occasion  of  their 
meeting  at  the  college  was  made  one  of 
virtual  dedication  of  the  new  engineer¬ 
ing  building  to  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  State.  The  new  building  is  the 
home  of  the  four  engineering  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  college,  all  of  which  were 
of  material  assistance  in  entertaining 
the  visitors  and  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  two  associations. 

The  first  assembly  of  the  two  organi¬ 
zations  was  a  joint  one,  and  convened  at 
1:30  p.  m.,  Thursday.  Professor  Stanton, 
acting  president  of  the  college,  in  a  brief 
address  welcomed  the  members  to  the 
college.  The  president  opened  by  ex¬ 
tending  most  hearty  greetings  to  the  vis¬ 
iting  delegates  and  assuring  them  that 
the  college  considered  it  a  great  favor 
to  be  the  meeting  place  of  these  two 
Iowa  societies. 

The  history  of  the  institution  was 
briefly  outlined,  from  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  act,  establishing  the  college,  to 
the  erection  of  the  engineering  hall,  just 
completed — the  latter  marking  an  im¬ 
portant  epoch  in  its  evolution.  In  the 
course  of  the  address  President  Stanton 
said:  “Business  men  judge  the  success 
of  an  enterprise  by  its  results.  It  is 
only  fair  to  judge  the  engineering  de¬ 
partments  of  this  college  by  their  re¬ 
sults.  In  1897  there  were  enrolled  138 
engineering  students.  This  year  there 
is  an  enrollment  of  554.”  Mention  was 
made  of  alumni  from  the  engineering 
courses  wTho  have  become  eminent  in 
lines  of  engineering  work  in  this  and 
other  countries.  He  noted  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  testing  Iowa  coals,  clays, 
brick,  stone,  pavements  and  the  design¬ 
ing  of  sewage  disposal  plants  and  water¬ 
works  that  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
college.  “We  are  under  obligations  to 


you  and  ask  your  further  assistance  in 
securing  appropriations  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  continue  these  lines  of  work.” 

“In  behalf  of  the  college  I  bid  you  wel- 
,  come.  We  want  you  to  feel  at  home. 
The  keys  of  the  institution  are  yours. 
Our  latch-strings  are  always  out  and  we 
are  at  your  service.” 

Mr.  Parley  Sheldon,  mayor  of  Ames, 
in  welcoming  the  visitors,  said:  “We 
are  glad  to  have  you  here  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  new  engineering  building.  In 
the  words  of  the  late  president  of  the 
college,  Dr.  Beard  shear,  I  bid  you  ‘thrice 
welcome’  to  our  city.  The  keys  of  the 
city  are  at  your  call.” 

In  further  words  of  welcome,  Mr. 
Thompson,  president  of  the  Ames  Corn- 


President  W.  W.  Lewis,  Williamsburg. 


mercial  Club,  greeted  the  delegates.  Mr. 
Thompson  spoke  of  the  large  deposits 
of  clay  near  Ames,  with  no  factories 
making  use  of  them. 

The  general  good  cheer  of  these  open¬ 
ing  addresses  was  such  as  to  engender 
an  enthusiasm  and  a  feeling  of  good  will 
in  the  association  which  appeared  to 
pervade  all  later  sessions,  and  the  writer 
is  confident.  wras  a  factor  which  served 
to  make  this  yearly  outing  of  the  clay- 
workers  of  the  State  a  pleasant  one. 

The  response  for  the  Brick  and  Tile 
Association  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Hose,  of  Boone,  la.  Mr.  McHose  ex¬ 
pressed  the  felicitations  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  over  the  welcome  given  them  and 
the  completion  of  the  engineering  build¬ 
ing,  which  the  brickmakers  had  ren¬ 
dered  all  possible  aid  to  secure.  “This 
building  is  a  monument  to  our  art.  We 


are  grateful  for  our  reception.  In  no 
other  State  save  one  has  so  much  inter¬ 
est  in  the  clay  industries  been  taken  by 
a  State  institution  as  in  our  own.” 

After  a  short  recess  for  the  enrollment 
of  members  the  formal  programme  of 
the  Brick  and  Tile  Association  was 
taken  up. 

The  Year’s  Record. 

The  roll-call  of  members  was  respond¬ 
ed  to  by  the  relating  of  business  expe¬ 
riences  during  1902.  These  reports 
indicated  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  year  1901  with  a  bright  outlook  for 
1903.  The  wet  weather  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son  was  a  serious  drawback  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  many  of  the  smaller  plants, 
especially  those  that  depend  on  outside 
drying.  In  common  with  other  indus¬ 
tries  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
the  clayworkers  testified  to  the  disturb¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  tendency  of  organ¬ 
ization  among  the  laborers.  Mr.  Den¬ 
ison,  of  Mason  City,  stated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  close  his  plant  for  a  few 
days  because  of  the  dictatorial  attitude 
of  his  men.  Aside  from  troubles  with 
organization,  and  because  of  the  wet 
weather,  it  has  been  found  difficult  in 
some  sections  of  the  State  to  obtain 
laborers  on  account  of  the  inconstancy 
of  the  employment  It  was  possible  to 
give  them. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Conway,  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  St.  Louis 
Louis  World’s  Fair,  asked  for  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  association  in  the  matter 
of  furnishing  exhibits  of  clays  and  clay 
products  at  the  Exposition.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Iowa  building  be 
veneered  with  Iowa  brick  and  tile.  At 
a  later  session,  President  Lewis  named 
the  following  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Exposition  officials  regarding  the 
exhibits  from  Iowa:  O.  T.  Denison,  C. 
B.  Platt,  D.  F.  Morey. 

Mr.  Brigham,  of  the  Iowa  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  spoke  of  the  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  development  of  manufac¬ 
tures  in  Iowa  by  the  use  principally  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  water  power 
that  would  be  rendered  available  by  the 
proposed  dam  across  the  Mississippi 
river  at  Keokuk,  and  by  the  excavation 
of  a  canal  at  Muscatine.  He  requested 
the  interest  of  the  association  along 
these  lines. 

The  president  appointed  the  following 
committee  on  resolutions;  A.  F.  Shotts, 
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Mason  City,  la.;  C.  J.  Holman,  Sergeant 
Bluff,  la.;  D.  F.  Morey,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
Association. 

We  have  met  to  make  a  record  of 
what  has  been  done  during  the  year 
1902;  to  compare  our  successes  as  well 
as  our  failures,  and  to  learn  from  each 
other  how  best  to  continue  the  former, 
how  to  avoid  the  latter,  and  to  lay  such 
other  plans  for  the  future  as  will  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  our  organization. 

We  have  assembled  here  from  different 
parts  of  our  State,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
each  one  of  us  is  surrounded  by  differ¬ 
ent  circumstances.  Our  environments 
are  unlike  as  regards  clay  and  moisture, 
and  consequently,  what  may  be  true 
with  regard  to  proper  management,  or 
mode  of  operation  in  one  county  or  sec¬ 
tion,  may  not  be  true  in  another.  But 
I  believe  the  present  is  bright,  with 
hope,  and  the  future  full  of  great  possi- 
bilities,  which  if  seized  and  intelligently 
considered  will  be  of  material  advan¬ 
tage  to  all  of  us.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
past  year  has  been  an  exceedingly  pros¬ 
perous  one  for  the  agriculturist,  and  his 
prosperity  augurs  well  for  us.  Those 
portions  of  the  State  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  pass  over  have  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  the  wonderful  im¬ 
provements  made,  in  the  building  ot 
beautiful  homes,  large  and  substantial 
barns,  and  other  buildings  for  the  care 
and  comfort  of  stock  and  the  storage  o 
winter  forage,  into  the  foundations  ot 
which  have  entered  the  material  manu¬ 
factured  by  us.  This  accomplished,  the 
farmer  is  now  in  the  best  possible  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
consideration  to  the  subject  of  tile 
drainage,  and  I  feel  confident  that  with 
a  continuation  of  the  excessive  moisture 
of  the  past  year,  coupled  with  his  ability 
to  purchase,  we  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  large  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  tiling  from  him,  during  the 
present  season  as  will  severely  tax  the 
capacity  of  our  plants  to  furnish.  This 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  increased 
demand  of  our  material  in  towns  and 
cities,  for  building  purposes,  and  tor 
various  municipal  improvements,  ren¬ 
ders  the  outlook  for  the  future  espe¬ 
cially  bright.  I  may  be  too  optimistic, 
but  I  believe  we  are  getting  close  to, 
and  in  a  practical  way,  showing  the 
farmers  and  business  men  of  our  cities 
that  our  product  is  the  best,  cheapest 
and  most  durable  for  building  purposes 
that  is  now  accessible.  If  your  experi¬ 
ence,  for  the  past  year,  has  been  the 
same  as  mine,  it  is  very  evident  that 
missionary  work  will  not  be  necessary 
in  order  to  dispose  of  our  wares  and 
products.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  we  will  be  required  to  put 
forth  all  our  energies,  and  work  our 
plants  to  their  utmost  capacities  in 
order  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  custom¬ 
ers.  This  increased  demand  will,  no 
doubt,  result  in  a  tendency  to  abnormal¬ 
ly  enlarge  the  capacity  of  our  plants. 
While  there  is  not  a  ripple  upon  the 
commercial  waters  to  indicate  a  sudden 
change  in  our  present  prosperity,  yet  I 
would  advise  conservatism  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  such  sound  business  prin¬ 
ciples  as  will  not,  at  any  time,  neces¬ 
sitate  a  scapegoat  to  get  us  out  of  the 
difficulties  that  may  befall  us  by  becom¬ 
ing  too  sanguine  of  the  future. 

As  the  farmers’  institute  is  the  school 


where  the  enthusiastic,  earnest  agricul¬ 
turist  receives  his  annual  lesson  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  ideas,  and  as  the  teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes  are  valuable  to  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  be  known  as  up-to-date  in  then- 
profession,  so  is  this  gathering  intended 
for  mutual  instruction  and  benefit.  We 
have  come  to  this  meeting  feeling  that, 
we  have  found  out  only  a  few  ot  the 
many  problems  and  possibilities  in  etui 
special  line  of  work,  but  such  practical 
knowledge  as  we  have  should  be  will¬ 
ingly  and  freely  imparted  to  each  other 
And  when  we  consider  the  advancement 
that  has  been  made  in  developing  this 
industry  we  have  great  reasons  for  con¬ 
gratulation  and  pride  in  knowing  that 
our  time  has  not  all  been  spent  in  vain 
trying  to  forward  the  interests  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  of  so  much  worth  and  impor¬ 
tance.  Let  our  past  history  act  an  an 
incentive  to  urge  us  on  to  greater  exei- 
tions  in  the  future,  looking  confidently 
toward  the  point  of  perfection  in  our 
product,  striving  always  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results  from  our  laboi , 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energv 
that  is  practicable. 

I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
in  the  selection  of  Ames  for  holding  our 
twenty-third  annual  meeting.  The  val- 
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liable  assistance  and  instruction  hei  eto- 
fore  given  through  the  courtesy  and  co¬ 
operation  of  members  of  the  faculty  ot 
this  institution,  I  am  sure,  has  been 
fully  appreciated  by  every  member  con¬ 
nected  with  our  industry.  And  I  am 
also  sure,  judging  from  our  past  experi¬ 
ence,  that  they  will  again  place  us  under 
renewed  indebtedness  for  valuable  in 
formation  rendered  at  this  meeting. 

In  place  of  Mr.  Kettell’s  discussion  on 
“Drain  Tile  and  Its  Future  Prospects, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Harris,  of  Adel,  la.,  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Future  Prospect  for  the 
Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturers.” 

WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  PROSPECT 

FOR  THE  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  OF  IOWA? 


By  J.  S.  Harris,  Adel,  la. 

To  the  Members  of  This,  the  Twenty-third 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Iowa  Brick  and 
Tile  Association,  Greeting: 

I  feel  my  inability  to  present  this  ques¬ 
tion,  "What  Is  the  Future  Prospect  for 
the  '  Brick  and  Tile  Manuacturers  of 
Iowa?”  I  can  only  answer,  yes,  it  is  good; 
the  demand  for  brick  as  a  building  material 
is  on  the  increase.  The  fact  that  lumber 


is  becoming  scarcer  and  the  price  naturally 
going  higher,  and,  worst  of  all,  that  the 
quality  is  becoming  poorer,  is  bound  to 
bring  brick  into  more  common  use.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  building  built  of  good  brick  is  far 
more  durable  and  much  less  expensive  to 
keep  in  repair  than  one  built  of  lumber, 
which  is  no  small  item  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  aside  from  the  use  of 
brick  as  a  building  material  there  are 
other  uses  where  it  is  almost  indispensable, 
as  for  instance,  laying  pavements,  building 
sewers,  culverts,  bridge  and  many  othei 
similar  uses  too  numerous  to  mention, 
where  good  brick  is  the  only  material  that 
can  be  relied  upon. 

Another  article  which  is  certainly  of 
much  importance  to  every  brick  and  tile 
man  who  has  clay  suitable  for  that  purpose 
is  the  clay  shingle,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  coming  shingle  for  general  use.  As  we 
have  much  clay  in  Iowa  suitable  for  the 
making  of  the  clay  shingle,  and  as  it  does 
not  require  a  large  amount  of  capital  to 
put  in  machinery  to  produce  it,  it  will  in 
the  near  future,  as  1  said  before,  be  the 
shingle  in  general  use.  We  have  clay  in 
Iowa  far  stronger  than  that  of  St.  Louis. 
The  St.  Louis  shingle,  6x13x16.  broke  under 
pressure  test  at  130  pounds.  Our  5%xl3xVfe 
stood  a  test  of  130  pounds,  leaving  a  balance 
of  fifty  pounds  in  favor  of  the  Iowa  clay. 
'Phis,  it  seems  to  me,  is  well  worth  our 
consideration.  If  our  clay  can  produce 
shingles  that  will  stand  a  test  ol  lit  t > 
pounds  more  than  the  St.  Louis,  why 
should  we  not  have  our  buildings  covered 
with  Iowa  shingles  made  from  Iowa  clay, 
instead  of  shipping  them  in  from  other 
States? 

Coming  now  to  the  drain  tile,  which  is 
probably  of  gi-eatest  interest  to  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  Iowa  brick  and  tile  men, 
what  is  our  prospect  with  reference  to  it  ? 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  il  a 
farmer  were  approached  on  the  subject  of 
tiling  the  answer  would  be,  “Does  it  pay? 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  that  day  is  past, 
as  now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  point  to  one 
of  his  neighbors’  farms  as  an  answer.  The 
question  now  is,  “I  want  to  put  in  500  to 
1,000  tile  in  the  spring;  can  I  get  the  tile?" 
We  have  just  enough  tile  in  the  ground 
now  to  prove  to  every  land  owner  that  it 
does  pay,  and  pay  well,  to  tile. 

These  things  being  true,  I  cannot  see  why 
the  prospect  for  the  tilemaker  is  not  the 
very  best  for  at  least  many  years  to  come. 
We  have  to  deal  with  a  class  of  men  least 
affected  by  financial  panics,  as  they  arc 
on  the  ground  floor,  so  to  speak.  The  only 
thing  for  us  to  do  to  enjoy  a  prosperous 
year  to  come  is  to  have  only  good  words 
for  each  other,  and  not  try  to  cut  off  each 
other’s  heads  financially,  but  to  improve 
our  trade  by  doing  better  work  and  making 
better  ware.  These  things  being  done,  I 
believe  wre  can  come  to  our  next  meeting 
bringing  a  report  that  the  year  1903  w-as  the 
most  prosperous  year  in  our  business  his¬ 
tory. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the 
presentation  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  McHose  asked  for  information  re¬ 
garding  the  manufacture  of  the  clay 
shingle.  Mr.  Harris  stated  that  they 
were  made  successfully  on  his  Freese  & 
Co.  brick  machine  through  a  die  of 
his  own  improvision.  ■  With  Mr.  Harris’ 
clay  he  had  made  shingles  of  greater 
strength  than  the  St.  Louis  product. 
They  were  made  6xl3xVfc  inch  thick  and 
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were  hand-punched  for  nailing  to  the 
roof. 

Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Wellsburg,  W.  Va., 
told  of  making  the  clay  shingle  by  a  spe¬ 
cially  formed  die  and  a  device  which 
automatically  cut  the  shingles  of  proper 
length  and  punched  them  in  one  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Swift  said  he  had  made  clay 
shingles  which  had  lasted  thirteen  years 
on  a  roof  and  he  had  replaced  none. 

The  next  paper  was  presented  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Newcomb,  of  Corning,  la.,  on  the 
topic  “A  Modern  Brick  Plant.” 

A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT. 

By  Walter  Newcomb. 


Our  worthy  secretary  has  assigned  me 
the  topic  of  "A  Modern  Brick  Yard,”  and 
if  I  was  to  try  to  enumerate  the  various 
modern  appliances  pertaining  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  different  modern  yards  1  would 
be  wholly  at  sea.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  of  you  who  have  working  to-day  in 
your  yards  machinery  and  appliances  which 
t  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of.  Then  it 
would  be  sheer  folly  to  undertake  to  in¬ 
struct  this  honorable  association  how  to 
modernize  your  already  modern  yards  with 
this  or  that  machine,  dryer  or  kiln. 

To  us  the  word  “modern”  is  the  synonym 
of  completeness.  So  a  modern  brick  yard 
is  the  product  of  the  energy,  economy  and 
science  of  the  present  day.  Abstractly 
and  without  reason  a  yard  of  gigantic  pro¬ 
portion  and  equipment  presents  itself  to 
our  mind’s  view  as  the  only  type  com¬ 
mensurate  with  our  topic.  However,  such 
is  not  the  case,  as  a  yard  with  an  output  of 
10,000  bricks  a  day  may  be  just  as  modern 
and  successfully  Ailing  its  place  in  the 
commercial  world  as  one  whose  product 
exceeds  it  in  volume  by  ten  times.  Then, 
in  determining  what  we  may  describe  as 
modern,  it  is  for  us  to  consider  those 
exponents  or  elements  which  inhere  as  the 
mechanical  and  business  principles  in  all 
successful  manufacturing  plants  of  to¬ 
day,  regardless  of  the  volume  of  their 
product. 

In  th.e  consideration  of  these  determining 
elements  we  meet  here  to-day  as  fellow 
craftsmen  in  mutual  interest  and  friendly 
intercourse,  and  if  such  topics  of  discussion 
may  be  introduced  as  will  be  of  general 
beneAt,  then  is  the  interest  of  our  tem¬ 
porary  equality  best  served.  In  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  we  are  rated  as  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  our  output,  but  here  it  is  our  privi¬ 
lege  to  rub  up  against  you  large  producers 
and  assumingly  say  we  are  doing  so  and 
so;  this  is  our  convention. 

In  modern  institutions  the  Arst  factor  to 
present  itself  is  equipment.  The  modern 
yard,  not  as  an  ideal,  but  as  an  economic 
institution,  has  the  best  of  equipment  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  demand  for  the  prod¬ 
uct,  from  the  hand  machine  on  the  small 
yard  up  to  the  gigantic  machines  used  on 
the  large  yards,  and  so  through  their 
various  departments. 

Kind  and  quality,  however,  is  not  all  that 
is  considered  in  equipment,  as  unity  or  a 
balancing  of  working  force  is  a  most  es¬ 
sential  and  desirable  factor.  A  modern 
yard  is  so  equipped  and  managed  that 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  working  har¬ 
mony  in  all  of  its  departments,  so  that 
one  works  into  the  other  with  minimum 
loss  of  energy,  with  all  hands  and  machin¬ 


ery  constantly  employed  at  smallest  possi¬ 
ble  expense. 

Systematic  bookkeeping  is  a  coexistent 
adjunct  of  any  successful  business  of  the 
present  day.  None  believe  in  going  to  seed 
on  bookkeeping',  but  a  clear,  concise  rec¬ 
ord  of  sales,  daily  production,  expenses  in 
various  departments,  is  imperative  if  we 
have  intelligent  control  of  our  business. 
How  many  of  us  can  tell  what  our  bricks 
are  costing  us  per  thousand,  taking  into 
consideration  labor  in  their  production,  fuel 
used  in  burning  and  for  power,  interest  on 
money  invested,  breakage,  yearly  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  value  of  plant  and  contingent  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  primary  exponent  of  modernism, 
however,  in  the  business  world  to-day  is 
Anancial  success.  Then  a  brick  yard  to¬ 
day  that  is  not  a  money  maker  is  not  tru¬ 
ly  modern,  regardless  of  equipment  or  man¬ 
agement.  With  this  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
our  continued  efforts,  do  we  give  this 
phase  of  our  business  due  recognition  in 
our  discussion  in  our  conventions? 

In  all  of  our  discussions  we  are  thorough¬ 
ly  technical.  We  justly  pride  ourselves  on 
the  quality  of  our  products,  and  no  one 
can  be  permanently  successful  if  he  is  not 
a  crank  on  quality— but  with  this  thought 
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before  us,  still  is  quality  only  means  to 
an  end— proAt.  We  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  underestimating  or  discouraging 
any  discussions  as  to  methods,  as  all  are 
instructive  and  of  practical  utility,  but  it 
is  apparent  that  our  conventions  could 
be  made  even  more  helpful  by  emphasizing 
the  idea  how  to  make  more  dollars  out  of 
our  business  after  the  quality  and  cost  of 
our  product  is  assured. 

There  are  those  of  us  here  who  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  product  is  as  good  as  is  made 
of  its  kind,  and  still  feel  that  we  are  not 
making  as  large  a  per  cent,  on  capital  in¬ 
volved  as  we  should,  and  we  come  here 
to  these  conventions  to  proAt  by  your 
various  experiences  and  increase  our  divi¬ 
dends. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  being  a  member 
of  two  other  associations  in  the  business 
world,  and  while  grades,  standards  and 
measures  are  freely  discussed,  yet  is  the 
true  association  idea  ever  dominant.  That 

idea  is  unity  of  action  and  community  of 
interests. 

Discussion  generally  centers  round  the 
thought,  how  may  we  unitedly  act  so  that 
our  line  of  business  may  be  increased  and 
all  mutually  prosper? 

Prosper  a  competitor!  Does  that  smack 
of  Utopianism?  No,  as  it  is  almost  im¬ 


pelled  by  a  selAsh  motive  seen  in  its  true 
light.  Call  to  mind  your  different  com¬ 
petitors  in  our  line,  and  is  not  the  one  who 
is  successful  and  prosperous  the  one  who 
is  the  last  to  cut  prices  below  a  legitimate 
proAt?  A  man  who  makes  money  for  him¬ 
self  is  always  enough  of  a  business  man 
to  be  pleasant  to  competition.  It  is  the  un¬ 
businesslike  methods  on  the  part  of  our 
competitors  in  the  business  world  that 
is  most  disheartening. 

In  times  of  prosperity,  such  as  we  have 
enjoyed  during  the  last  two  years  espe¬ 
cially,  when  the  demand  for  our  products 
universally  exceeded  our  capacity,  such 
conditions  should  not  exist,  but  each  one 
of  us  no  doubt  knows  of  some  place  where 
such  conditions  have  existed.  While  we 
are  here  let  us  try  to  impress  upon  one 
another  as  competitors  that  trade  will  nat¬ 
urally  divide  itself  on  lines  independent  of 
price;  that  no  one  man  can  secure  all  of 
it,  and  that  it  is  ofttimes  with  us  whether 
we  let  trade  divide  itself  at  a  legitimate 
proAt  or  at  cost  of  production.  While  here 
let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  of  more 
proAt  to  learn  to  handle  our  trade  than  it 
is  to  handle  our  competitors. 

There  might  be  several  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  association  idea  could  be  made 
a  more  effectual  working  force,  but  that 
would  be  intruding  on  the  topic  assigned 
our  friend  Joestein,  and  upon  your  pa¬ 
tience. 

The  next  number  on  the  programme 
was  a  paper  on  “Experience  and  Hin¬ 
drances  in  Burning,”  by  Vice  President 
L.  C.  Besley,  of  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  HINDRANCE  IN 
BURNING. 

By  L.  C.  Besley,  Council  Bluffs. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  secretary 
of  our  association  to  express  myself  and 
to  give  my  personal  experience  on  the 
question  of  the  burning  of  brick. 

The  subject  of  burning  has  so  far  been 
the  most  difficult  one  to  overcome,  and  it 
is  possible  that  other  members  have  also 
found  such  to  be  the  case,  and  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  too  much  information  cannot  be 
gained  on  this  point. 

There  seems  to  have  been  less  progress 
made  in  the  burning  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  industry.  The  majority  of  the  brick 
manufacturers  to-day  in  our  locality  are 
using  the  old  method  of  up-draft  clamp 
kilns. 

Very  few  seem  to  have  given  the  question 
of  burning  careful  consideration  or  study, 
and  what  is  a  brick,  no  matter  how  well 
or  perfectly  made,  if  it  is  not  properly 
burned? 

The  people  of  to-day  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  difference  between  a  good 
and  a  poor  brick,  and  when  they  build  of 
brick  desire  something  substantial. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  way  of  machinery  for  the  proper 
handling  and  manufacture  of  clay  into 
brick,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  almost 
perfect  when  used  in  the  clay  to  which 
they  are  adapted,  and  when  handled  by 
men  who  understand  them  they  are  capable 
of  turning  out  large  quantities  of  well- 
made  bricks. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  the  brick  burn¬ 
ers  of  to-day  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  given  the  question  the  proper 
thought  nor  study,  and  gain  their  knowl¬ 
edge  only  from  assisting  or  working  with 
others,  and  when  left  to  themselves  seem 
entirely  lost. 


They  seem  to  do  things  because  they  have 
seen  others  do  them,  and  think  that  they 
have  completed  a  burn  only  when  the  usual 
amount  of  time  has  elapsed  and  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  fuel  has  been  consumed, 
not  appearing  to  be  able  to  tell,  when 
through,  whether  it  Is  a  good  or  poor  burn. 

If,  when  opened,  the  kiln  proves  good, 
they  pretend  to  know  all  about  it,  and  if 
poor  can  give  no  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  result. 

We  are  now  in  need  of  men  who  have 
made  a  study  of  burning  and  are  capable 
of  judging  the  heat  and  draft  of  a  kiln 
in  order  to  keep  the  heat  more  even. 

We  frequently  have  applications  from 
men  who  claim  to  be  experienced  in  the 
manufacture  and  burning  of  brick,  and  so 
far  as  the  question  of  manufacture  and 
handling  of  machinery  is  concerned  are 
capable,  but  when  the  question  of  burn¬ 
ing  confronts  them  seem  perfectly  at  sea. 

I  find  a  great  difference  in  burners  burn¬ 
ing  by  night  or  by  day,  keeping  a  much 
hotter  fire  in  the  daytime  than  at  night 
by  not  being  a  judge  of  heat,  looking  at 
the  color  of  the  arches  instead  of  the  fur¬ 
naces  to  see  if  the  fuel  is  all  burned  out 
and  fire  dead. 

The  arches  looking  bright,  they  think  it 
is  not  necessary  to  fire  up,  and  thereby  a 
great  deal  of  time  is  lost  on  the  night  shift. 
My  experience  has  been  that  the  melting 
and  slipping  in  of  our  arches  usually  occurs 
in  the  daytime. 

I  use  both  the  up  and  down-draft  sys¬ 
tems,  having  three  of  the  round  down-draft 
patterns  and  three  up-draft  clamp  kilns, 
and  find  it  almost  as  difficult  to  find  men 
who  understand  the  handling  of  one  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  other. 

Some  think  it  more  difficult  to  burn  down- 
draft  than  up,  but  if  obliged  to  use  in¬ 
experienced  men  would  prefer  to  use  them 
on  the  down-draft  system,  for  after  you 
have  worked  up  your  heat  and  set  your 
dampers  they  can  fire  by  time  and  pay  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  the  heat  in  the  kilns. 

In  the  East  they  appear  to  be  far  ahead 
of  us  on  account  of  having  more  experi¬ 
enced  men  for  burning — men  who  have 
made  burning  a  study  as  well  as  a  practice 
—and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before 
Prof.  Byers,  with  our  school  here  at  Ames, 
will  be  able  to  turn  out  some  practical^ 
young  men  for  burning  brick  and  other 
clay  products,  and  that  our  business  will 
continue  to  progress  and  attain  a  higher 
state  of  perfection,  and  our  customers  see 
the  advantage  of  a  better  article  and  be 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  It,  so  we 
can  afford  to  pay  better  wages  and  hire 
experienced  and  practical  men.  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  all  feel  satisfied,  the  la¬ 
borer  having  received  good  pay,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  good  goods  and  ourselves  good  re¬ 
turns  on  our  investment. 

Mr  McHose  stated  that  the  modern 
theory  of  economical  burning  is  by 
means  of  the  continuous  kiln.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  no  matter  what  type  of  kiln 
■was  used,  the  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  the  yard  should  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  burning.  Mr.  Holman 
believed  that  by  having  temperature 
tests  of  the  clays  made  they  would 
know  how  high  a  heat  to  use  and  would 
then  be  able  to  obtain  the  best  results  in 
burning. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  it  required  more 
time  to  burn  in  the  up-draft  than  in  the 


down-draft.  Mr.  Heidenreich  inquired 
about  the  percentage  of  waste  in  the 
two  types  of  kiln.  Mr.  Smith  said  there 
was  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  loss  in  the 
up-draft,  while  the  down-draft  kiln  could 
be  burned  with  as  low  as  1  per  cent,  loss, 
and  this  because  it  is  possible  to  better 
control  the  heat  in  the  down-draft  kiln. 

A  member  asked  why  a  better  coloi 
could  be  obtained  in  the  up  than  in  the 
down-draft  kiln,  when  burned  at  the 
same  heat. 

Mr.  Denison  said  the  color  depended 
on  the  oxidization  of  the  iron  in  the 
clay.  This  oxidization  was  slow  and 
complete  in  the  up-draft,  but  rapid  and 
with  partial  reduction  in  the  down-draft 
kiln,  which  last  produced  the  darker 
colors. 

Adjournment,  to  meet  at  9:30  a.  m. 
Thursday. 

The  first  paper  read  at  the  Thursday 
morning  session  was  on  “Economy  of 
Fuel  and  the  Advantages  of  the  Contin¬ 
uous  Kiln,”  by  F.  W.  Heidenreich. 


TO  ECONOMIZE  FUEL  AND  THE  AD¬ 
VANTAGE  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

By  F.  W.  Heidenreich. 

As  fuel  is  advancing  in  price,  the  clay- 
worker  ought  to  study  the  saving  of  fuel, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  manufacture  his 
ware  without  an  additional  expense  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  and  get  it  to  market  with  a  fair 
profit,  in  competition  with  many  other 
products  where  burnt  clay  goods  ought  to 
be  used. 

The  burning  of  clay  products  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  No  matter  how  fine  the  brick 
or  tile  are  made,  if  they  are  not  well  and 
evenly  burned,  it  would  be  a  detriment  and 
not  a  credit  to  the  clayworker. 

To  enable  us  to  burn  the  ware  with  less 
fuel,  we  must  study  to  construct  the  kiln 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  carbon  before 
it  leaves  the  kiln.  The  round  down-draft 
kiln  is  in  general  use  by  the  tilemakers, 
and  if  properly  built  gives  very  good  satis¬ 
faction.  This  kiln  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
burner  who  understands  the  nature  of  his 
clay  gives  very  good  results.  Some  clay  is 
so  tender  that  it  requires  a  very  slow  fire 
or  watersmoking.  Experience  teaches  us 
to  go  very  slow  in  the  start  until  the  water- 
smoke  is  off,  when  the  kiln  is  ready.  In¬ 
crease  this  heat  as  fast  as  the  ware  will 


stand  the  fire,  then  fire  hard  with  an  open 
damper  or  full  draft  until  the  heat  reaches 
to  the  bottom  and  floor  of  the  kiln.  By  this 
time  close  in  with  the  damper  to  hold  the 
heat,  so  the  fire  will  roll,  instead  of  rush, 
from  the  fire  pocket.  As  the  kiln  increases 
in  heat,  so  will  the  draft  increase,  and  the 
damper  should  be  closed  as  fast  as  the  kiln 
requires  it,  to  hold  all  the  heat  without 
choking  the  draft  to  back  up  the  fire.  Fuel 
can  be  saved  by  giving  close  attention  at 
this  time  of  firing,  and  there  is  no  danger 
in  overburning  the  top  ware  in  the  kiln. 

My  experience  is  that  I  can  save  fuel  and 
obtain  a  more  even  burn  in  this  way  of 
firing. 

The  advantage  of  the  continuous  kiln 
over  the  up  and  down-draft  kiln  is  in  th  . 
saving  of  fuel  and  labor.  It  saves  more 
than  half  the  fuel.  The  heat  from  the  cool¬ 
ing  chamber  passes  through  to  the  next 
chamber  under  the  fire.  This  heat  goes  on 
to  the  next  chamber  that  is  heating  up.  and 
so  on  to  the  chamber  that  is  watersmok¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  you  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  carbon.  It  also  takes  less  labor  in 
setting  and  emptying  the  kilns,  as  the  kiln 
is  built  low— it  is  filled  and  emptied  with 
less  labor. 

The  continuous,  or  the  horizontal-draft 
kiln,  as  I  may  call  it,  must  not  be  built  too 
high.  The  space  between  the  floor  and 
crown,  if  too  high,  would  be  hard  to  con¬ 
trol  the  draft,  as  heat  naturally  rises  to 
the  crown  of  the  kiln;  therefore,  less  space 
between  the  floor  and  crown  is  required. 
The  up-and-down-draft  kiln  is  affected  in 
the  same  way. 

It  is  thought  by  many  paving  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  that  in  a  continuous  kiln  the 
pavers  could  be  burned  hard  enough.  To 
this  question,  where  is  the  fault?  I  should 
answer:  Insufficient  draft  in  any  kiln, 
whether  it  be  the  continuous  or  down-draft 
kiln,  is  bound  to  affect,  detrimentally,  the 
finished  product,  and  this  has  been  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  so  many  continuous  kilns.  Many 
kilns  with  long  flues  are  often  built  too 
small  and  under  the  ground,  which  will 
create  poor  draft.  Bossibly  some  of  you 
have  tried  a  long  underground  flue,  from 
the  down-draft  kiln  to  the  stack,  and  know 
of  the  result,  and  this  principle  applies  to 
all  kilns,  whether  they  be  down-draft  or 
horizontal  draft.  The  shorter  the  flues  are, 
and  with  as  few  turns  as  possible  and  of 
good  size,  the  better  the  kiln  will  operate. 

If  the  brickmaker  will  take  up  the  study 
to  perfect  the  continuous  kiln  as  well  as 
he  has  the  down-draft  kiln,  he  will  be  able 
to  burn  pavers  as  well  as  common  brick, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  saving  in  fuel  and 
labor  over  the  down-draft  kiln. 

I  may  state  to  this  convention  that  the 
time  is  hear  when  drain  tile  and  hollow 
ware  of  all  kinds  will  be  burned  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  more  successfully  and  with  a 
saving  of  70  per  cent,  in  fuel. 

The  continuous  kiln  is  in  its  infancy  and 
will  become  more  in  use  as  soon  as  it  is 
better  understood  and  built  in  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  way.  To  suit  the  horizontal  draft,  it 
is  better  to  have  the  crown  crosswise  than 
the  long  way  of  the  kiln,  with  open  parti¬ 
tion  walls  to  separate  the  crown.  These 
openings  in  the  walls  will  permit  the  heat 
to  enter  at  the  bottom,  pass  to  the  next 
chamber,  and  so  on.  It  also  enables  one 
to  build  the  kiln  of  much  larger  capacity 
over  the  tunnel  type  kiln,  known  as  the 
Hoffman  kiln. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  regarding  the 
relative  cost  of  burning  in  continuous 
kilns,  up-draft  and  down-draft  kilns,  it 
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was  stated  that  with  a  shale  clay  build¬ 
ing  brick  could  be  burned  for  75  cents 
per  thousand  in  the  continuous  kiln, 
while  it  costs  $2.50  in  the  down-draft, 
and  in  the  up-draft  still  more.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  95  per  cent,  good  brick 
in  the  down-draft,  and  often  not  over  50 
per  cent,  in  the  up-draft  kiln. 

Following  Mr.  Heidenreich’s  paper  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  details  of  testing 
the  fusibility  of  clays  was  given  by  I.  A. 
Williams,  of  the  Iowa  State  College. 
This  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views. 

Professor  A.  Marston,  of  the  college, 
next  presented  a  paper  on  “Tests  of 
Common  Brick,”  in  which  were  out¬ 
lined  the  different  tests  applied  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  resistance  of  brick  to  the 
effects  of  the  conditions  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  actual  use.  Combining 
the  results  obtained,  a  formula  was  de¬ 
rived  to  express  the  durability  of  a 
brick.  This  formula  took  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  porosity,  absorption  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  freezing  which  the  brick  pos¬ 
sessed.  This  paper  was  also  illustrated 
with  a  series  of  slides  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained. 

State  Senator  Erickson  was  then  in¬ 
troduced  and  spoke  regarding  exhibits 
for  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  He 
urged  the  Association  to  appoint  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  consider  the  matter 
with  the  World’s  Fair  Commission. 

With  reference  to  the  statistical  re¬ 
port  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  of  the  clay  industries  of  the 
country  for  1901,  Professor  Beyer,  of  the 
college,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
development  in  Iowa  is  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  classes  of  goods, 
brick,  tile,  hollow  block,  etc.,  that  bring 
the  quickest  returns,  and  not  to  any 
extent  in  the  finer  and  more  expensive 
grades  of  wares.  This  is  apparently  not 
due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  raw  material. 
Professor  Beyer  called  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  their  responsibilty  in 
correcting  future  reports  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  the  higher 
classes  of  clay  goods  so  Iowa  might 
have  a  more  well-balanced  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  galaxy  of  clay-producing 
States. 

IOWA’S  RANK,  1901,  IN  CLAY-PRODUCT 
VALUES. 

By  Prof.  S.  W.  Beyer. 

P.C't.  Total 


Total  output  .. 

Rank. 

P.C’t. 

Clay  Prod. 

.  8 

2.48 

Drain  tile  . 

.  4 

2.85 

Common  brick 

.  7 

41.29 

Paving  brick... 

.  8 

4.98 

Fireproofing  (hollow 
block)  .  8 

1.69 

Sewer  pipe  . 

- 50.81 

6.11 

Face  brick  . 

4.27 

Orn.  and  fancy 

brick.  .14 

Potterjr  . 

20.38 

Fire  brick . 

s  % 

Terra  Cotta.... 

3  06 

Tile  not  drain.. 

2.60 

Of  the  first 

four  items 

Iowa 

- 46.14 

produced 

$2,446,353  out  of  a  total  of  $55,990,480,  or  4.35 
per  cent.,  and  of  the  last  seven  items  in 
the  list  our  State  contributed  $170,623  out 
of  a  total  of  $50,852,468,  or  about  1-3  of  1 
per  cent. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  1:30  p.  m., 
Thursday. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  Mr.  J.  B.  McGorrick,  of  the  Capital 
City  Brick  and  Pipe  Company,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  read  the  following  excellent 
paper  on  “Paving  Brick.” 

PAVING. 


By  J.  B.  McGorrisk. 


I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
brick,  presumably  because  I  have  been  a 
manufacturer  for  some  years.  I  have  no 
information  to  give  you  about  how  to  work 
the  clay,  how  to  operate  machinery,  how  to 
dry  brick,  how  to  burn  them,  how  to  water- 
smoke.  how  to  get  colors,  how  to  keep  clay 
from  cracking  or  warping,  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  use,  the  kind  of  kiln  to  use,  how 
to  prevent  brick  wheelers  from  mutilating 
the  brick,  nor  how  to  burn  them  100  per 


J.  B.  McGorrisk,  Des  Moines,  la. 


cent.  hard,  but  I  can  give  you  our  different 
tost  items  for  six  years  past: 


1897  1898  1899  1900  1901  1902 

7,000  5,000  6,500  7,500  9,000  9,000 

Pay  roll . 2.88  4.2 2  3.07  4.09  3.70  4.76 

Repairs  and  other 

expenses  . 71  1.33  .50  .71  .56  .66 

Fuel  . 1.67  2.02  2.34  2.40  2.22  2.20 

Powder,  oil  etc..  .06  .07  .10  .17  .10  13 

Insurance  . 05  .07  .  05  .  03  .  05  .  05 

Interest  . 23  .  20  .  30  .  20  .16  .  20 

Totals  . 5.60  7.91  6.36  7.60  6.79  8.00 


Repairs  and  other  expenses  include  taxes, 
repairs,  donation,  subscriptions,  stationery, 
advertising,  traveling  expenses,  etc.  An 
expert  of  a  large  Eastern  company  figures 
the  depreciation  on  brick  kilns  and  brick 
machinery  to  be  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  I  think  this  figure  is  not  excessive 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
throwing  out  of  old  machinery  for  new 
on  account  of  improvements,  the  wear  and 
tear  on  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  cables, 
belts  and  pipe,  the  breaking  of  cars,  wheel¬ 
barrows,  etc.  The  cost  I  have  given  you 
for  fuel  seems  large,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  Des  Moines  is  the  center  of  a 
coal  field  and  that  my  company  owns  and 
operates  a  coal  mine. 

We  try  to  make  all  pavers,  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  we  do  not  get  over  60  per  cent, 
pavers.  On  account  of  wet  weather  and 


higher  wages  the  cost  of  our  brick  this 
year  over  last  is  about  20  per  cent.  Our 
yard  last  year  employed  union  labor  only, 
which  may  have  caused  part  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost,  but  not  all,  for  the  reason 
that  labor  was  well  employed  everywhere 
and  laborers  would  necessarily  command 
better  compensation.  The  Clayworkers’ 
Union  is  going  to  demand  this  spring  an 
eight-hour  day  and  25  cents  per  hour.  Last 
year  they  had  a  nine-hour  day  and  20  cents 
per  hour.  This  is  an  advance  of  25  per  cent, 
on  labor  over  last  year,  an  increased  cost 
of  $1.19  per  thousand.  There  will  probably 
be  an  advance  of  at  least  50  cents  per  ton 
on  coal,  which  means  another  50  cents  per 
thousand  increased  cost,  making  a  total 
increase  of  $1.69  per  thousand,  which,  added 
to  $8.00,  the  cost  last  year,  would  make 
the  cost  this  year  $9.69  per  thousand  at 
our  plant. 

When  I  started  in  the  brick  business  I 
was  assured  that  I  could  make  brick  for 
$3  per  thousand,  and  even  now  I  am  told 
that  other  people  make  them  for  $4  per 
thousand.  I  am  here  without  a  lantern, 
but  I  am  looking  for  the  man  who  can  do 
this  and  hope  he  will  be  able  to  tell  me 
how  to  make  brick  cheaper.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  discourage  you,  but  to  relate 
my  experiences  and  see  whether  you  have 
had  similar  results,  and  if  you  have,  how 
we  can  improve  and  economize. 

If  every  brick  manufacturer’s  cost  is  as 
much  as  ours,  then  we  must  all  quit  mak¬ 
ing  or  get  better  prices.  I  would  like  to 
find  out  while  here  whether  you  have  all 
had  this  increased  cost  or  not.  If  you 
have,  you  will  have  to  ask  more  for  your 
ware.  Will  the  consumer  pay  it  or  will  he 
quit  investing?  If  the  latter,  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  find  it  out  until  we  have  a  large 
stock  on  hand.  Then  we  will  shut  down, 
and  later  on,  in  our  anxiety  to  realize,  we 
will  sell  at  or  below  cost.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  when  we  look  around  and  see 
that  iron  has  advanced  over  100  per  cent., 
glass  100  per  cent.,  lumber  100  per  cent., 
finishing  hardware  100  per  cent.,  paints  100 
per  cent,  and  other  building  materials  in 
proportion,  we  feel  that  brick,  which  have 
not  advanced  over  25  per  cent.,  ought  to 
stand  advance  enough  to  allow  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  a  fair  profit,  which  none  of  us 
are  getting  to-day. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  laying 
paying  and  believe  the  cost  in  the  average 
city  of  Iowa  to  be  as  follows  per  square 
yard: 


Br>ck  . $  .68 

Freight  . 42 

Concrete  . ’42 

Grading  . .os 

Labor  (laying  brick) . *  .06 

Labor  (hauling  brick) . 07 

Sand  for  cushion  and  filler . 06 

Total  . $1.49 


You  are  surprised  that  the  brick  them¬ 
selves  represent  less  than  half  the  total 
cost.  Every  dollar  of  the  total  cost  stays 
in  Iowa,  excepting  10  cents  per  square  yard 
(or  cement  used  in  the  concrete,  which  will, 
of  course,  go  out  of  the  State  until  we  get 
cement  mills  in  Iowa,  which  we  will  have 
before  long,  I  hope.  You  building-brick 
manufacturers  and  pipe  and  tile  men  are 
interested  in  seeing  brick  paving  a  success 
for  the  reason  that  if  it  is  not  the  paving 
brick  manufacturers  will  necessarily  con¬ 
vert  their  plants  into  the  manufacture  of 
>  our  wares.  We  should  all  co-operate  in 
fighting  substitution  of  other  materials  for 
the  kind  we  manufacture. 

A  vitrified  brick  pavement,  properly  laid, 
will  last  twenty-five  years  or  more.  The 
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first  brick  pavement  in  Iowa,  laid  with 
inferior  brick  on  a  poor  foundation,  has 
been  down  sixteen  years  without  a  cent 
having  been  expended  on  it  other  than  the 
first  cost.  The  property  holder  cannot  be 
assessed  for  repairs  to  paving,  so  that 
when  paving  wears  out  or  rots  it  must  be 
relaid  new,  and  then  the  cost  is  again  as¬ 
sessed  to  property.  The  average  life  of  a 
cedar  paving  is  seven  years,  and  is  rap¬ 
idly  going  out  of  use  as  a  paving  mateiial. 
This  leaves  asphalt  as  brick's  only  com¬ 
petitor  in  Iowa,  and,  as  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  it.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
know  about  it. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  wearing  sur¬ 
face  of  an  asphalt  pavement  one  and  a  half 
inch  thick  are  as  follows  per  square  yard: 


Asphalt  . 

Sand  . 

Limestone  dust 
Oil  . 


Per  Ct. 
....  21 
....180 
....  12 
....  4 


sign  for  asphalt  it  will  cost  you  nothing. 
The  brick  man  sees  a  new  light  and  signs. 
When  the  petition  goes  to  the  Council  all 
the  paid  advocates  of  asphalt  are  expected 
to  urge  their  councilmen  to  vote  for  “what 
the  people  that  are  paying  for  the  paving 
want.’’  It  has  been  rumored  that  even 
the  aldermen  sometimes  get  part  of  the 
promotion  fund. 

You  can  see  that  where  100,000  yards  are  • 
let  with  a  promotion  fund  of  15  cents  pel 
yard  the  amount  would  be  $15,000.  This 
would  be  a  great  temptation  to  unprincipled 
property  holders,  but  might  not  influence 
the  aldermen.  These  are  the  things  the 
brick  people  have  to  fear  more  than  a 
comparison  of  the  two  materials,  and  thus 
the  majority  of  property  holders  pay  for 
their  neighbors’  paving  and  for  their  own 
also. 

Asphalt  paving  can  be  summed  up  to  be 
costly  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  Like 
a  silk  dress,  it  does  not  last  long  enough 


From  this  you  will  see  that  84  per  cent, 
of  this  pavement  is  sand  and  less  than 
10  per  cent,  asphalt,  and  when  the  oil 
evaporates  you  will  have  nothing  but  a 
dead  mass  of  sand.  The  asphalt  mostly 
used  is  “Trinidad  Lake  refined  asphalt,” 
and  analysis  as  follows:  ct 

Bitumen  . 

Impurities  . 2:1 

Total  . 100-° 

From  this  you  will  see  that  in  a  yard  of 
paving  top  there  is  really  but  5%  per  cent, 
of  bitumen.  The  actual  cost  of  this  pave¬ 


ment  is  as  follows: 

Guarantee  cost 

Concrete  . 

Grading  . 

Binder  . 

Top  . 

Promotion  . 


$  .25 
.42 
.07 
,  .15 
.  .65 

.  .15 


Total 


$1.69 


But  they  seldom  bid  less  than  $2.  The 
Audit  Company  of  New  York,  in  investigat¬ 
ing  the  books  of  the  Asphalt  Trust  for  the 
receivers,  found  large  expenditures  under 
the  head  of  “Promotion  as  disclosed  on 
the  Books,”  and  explained  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  viz.:  “This  caption  was 
selected  by  us  to  cover  all  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  involved  in  the  securing  and  making 
of  paving  contracts,  such  as  commissions, 
advances,  salaries,  etc.”  The  promotion 
fund  (15  cents  per  square  yard),  judicially 
handled,  makes  many  converts  to  the  as¬ 
phalt  cause.  It  is  distributed  by  the 
smoothest  men  the  asphalt  people  can  lure, 
and  great  compensation  is  offered  to  dis¬ 
creet  general  and  local  agents. 

A  city  is  visited  by  an  asphalt  agent.  He 
picks  out  an  Influential  property  holder  re¬ 
siding  on  a  street  to  be  paved.  He  offers 
his  paving  free  or  at  half  price  to  advo¬ 
cate  and  sign  for  asphalt,  and  the  influ¬ 
ential  property  holder  says  to  himself: 
“This  looks  like  I  could  not  lose  anything, 
and  I  will  get  an  improvement  for  nothing, 
so  if  it  does  not  last  I  am  out  nothing. 
The  agent  then  hires  some  one  to  start 
out  with  a  petition  and  directs  him  to 
call  on  I.  P.  H.  first.  After  he  secures 
this  signature  the  agent  goes  to  others  on 
the  street  and  says:  “Will  you  sign? 
They,  knowing  that  the  I.  F.  H.  knows  a 
good  thing  when  he  sees  it  and,  being  a 

good  business  man.  makes  few  mistakes,  also 
sign.  Then  the  agent  runs  across  some  one 
who  prefers  brick,  invites  him  down  to  the 
hotel  to  see  the  boss  agent,  who  takes  him 
un  to  his  room  and  says:  “Here,  I  don’t 
want  you  to  make  a  fuss.  Tf  brick  goes  in 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  it,  but  if  you  will 


under  continual  wear  and  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  economical. 

Brick  gutters  are  generally  laid,  even 
when  asphalt  is  used,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  disintegration  of  the  gutter.  Street- 
ear  tracks  are  laid  with  brick  because  the 
companies  find  asphalt  too  short-lived  and 
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expensive.  When  it  commences  to  disin¬ 
tegrate  or  rot  it  goes  rapidly.  A  paving 
assessment  every  few  years  may  not  be 
too  much  for  high  rental  property  in  New 
York,  but  in  our  Iowa  cities  it  is  a  great 
burden  and  sometimes  confiscation  of  prop- 

erty.  . 

The  Asphalt  Paving  Trust  is  now  in  the 

hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  bond  company 
guaranteeing  their  work  have  many  loop¬ 
holes  to  crawl  out  of  when  called  upon  to 
repair  defective  pavements.  This  fact 
ought  to  make  property  holders  careful 
about  adopting  this  paving.  Asphalt  pave¬ 
ment  employs  foreign  labor,  while  brick 
employs  home  labor.  Asphalt  repairs  must 
be  done  by  imported  experts,  while  any  citi¬ 
zen  can  repair  brick  paving.  In  brick  pav¬ 
ing  we  are  handling  material  placed  here 
for  our  convenience,  and  in  asphalt  we  are 
handling  material  placed  in  South  Africa, 
a  totally  different  climate.  I  am  in  favor 
of  letting  it  stay  there,  thus  preventing 
the  cheap  South  American  labor  from  com¬ 
peting  with  our  well-paid  Iowa  labor.  Let 
us  ask  our  Iowa  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  to  protect  home  manufacture  and  de¬ 
velopment  by  placing  a  duty  on  imported 
asphalt,  the  same  as  on  any  other  imported 
luxury.  If  protection  is  a  good  thing  for 
Eastern  manufacturers  an  extension  of  it 
to  Western  industries  would  be  unusual, 
but  welcome. 


When  we  need  asphalt  we  could  develop 
the  numerous  deposits  we  have  in  this 
country,  which  chemists  say  are  far  richer 
in  bitumen  than  the  Trinidad  asphalt.  It 
is  believed  among  lawyers  that  the  change 
made  in  Section  814  of  the  code  by  the 
Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  paving  is  unconstitutional,  there¬ 
fore  null  and  void,  and  was  in  aid  of  a 
paving  material  (asphalt)  that  would  not 
be  used  unless  guaranteed  to  last  more 
than  one  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  change,  quiet¬ 
ly  made  in  the  paving  law,  was  a  great 
benefit  to  the  Asphalt  Trust,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  every  man  here  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  his  locality  to  enact  laws  not  too 
prejudicial  to  Towa  manufacturers.  What’s 
the  matter  with  having  some  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  next  Legislature? 

If  the  figures  and  facts  I  have  given  you 
will  benefit  our  clay  industries  I  will  feel 
amply  repaid  for  venturing  this  papei . 

Mr.  C.  B.  Platt,  of  Van  Meter,  la.,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  paper  on  “Pressed  Brick: 
Drying,  Setting  and  Burning.” 

BRICK  BURNING. 


By  C.  B.  Platt. 


Setting,  Drying  and  Burning  Pressed  Brick. 

In  taking  up  this  subject  as  assigned  me 
it  seems  necessary,  on  account  of  the  time 
that  would  be  required  in  an  exhaustive 
article,  to  pass  quickly  over  the  first  two 
divisions  of  the  subject. 

Drying  and  Setting.— It  is  pretty  generally 
accepted  among  dry-press  brickmakers  thht 
dry-press  brick  should  be  dried  in  the  kiln. 
Many  objections  have  deevloped  in  the 
car  and  tunnel  system  as  applied  to  dry- 
press  brick.  Chief  among  these  objections 
is  the  one  of  discoloration  or  marks  of 
handling,  coming  from  the  deposit  of  salts 
on  the  face  of  the  brick  and  which  are  set 
when  the  moisture  of  the  hand  comes  in 
contact.  This  is  the  case  when  soluble 
salts  are  found  to  any  considerable  degree, 
either  in  the  clay  or  in  the  water.  Other 
objections  are  found  in  the  damage  to  the 
ware  and  the  marked  increase  of  setting 
cost. 

The  advantages  seem  confined  to  in¬ 
creased  kiln  capacity  alone.  The  objections 
are  taken  from  the  standpoint  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  facing  purposes,  and  few  dry-press 
men  advocate  the  system  for  any  other 
than  the  production  of  front  brick. 

In  setting,  one  general  rule  can  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Have  a  perfectly  level  and  smooth 
floor.  Do  not  exceed  a  setting  of  thirty 
high,  and  try  to  confine  yourself  to  a 
height  of  twenty-six.  Do  not  set  more 
than  five  over  two.  the  object  being  to  give 
as  free  draft  as  p  *b!e  without  too  great 
a  chance  for  erackeu  %  owing  to  larger 
length  of  span.  The  one  bject  in  burning 
is  to  obtain  perfect  distribution  of  heat  in 
a  kiln  that  has  practically  unlimited  heat- 
generating  capabilities.  In  order  that  we 
have  these  qualifications  we  must  have  a 
kiln  with  a  groat  draft  force,  and  that  force 
so  divided  that  the  force  may  be  graduated, 
and  under  such  graduated  force  entirely 
under  control  as  to  volume,  making  tin- 
generation  of  any  required  degree  of  heat 
obtainable.  Tn  burning  any  clayware  the 
object  is  to  obtain  the  most  even  possible 
burn  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of 
time  and  fuel.  The  question  is  the  same 
in  the  burning  of  all  grades  of  brick,  tile 
and  hollow  ware,  the  variations  being  sim- 
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ply  in  the  degree  of  heat,  according  to  the 
kind  of  clay  and  the  method  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  conditions  under  which  dry- 
press  and  plastic  brick  are  burned  should 
be  the  same,  but  there  is  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  burning  of  the  two  grades  of 
brick,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  a  greater 
care,  a  longer  period  of  time  and  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  in  the  burning  of  the  dry- 
pressed  article.  In  either  case  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  comes  through  the  greatest  chance  for 
absorption.  Distributed  heat  is  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  heat  entering  the  kiln  must  be 
met  with  a  divided  and  graduated  force 
of  draft,  that  the  waves  spread  over  the 
greatest  area  and  come  into  contact  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  ware,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  largest  possible  use  of  the 
heat  units  generated  from  the  fuel  in  the 
furnaces.  This  force  being  equalized,  there 
is  no  appreciable  gain  in  heat  in  .one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  over  other  portions.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  heat  passes  gradually  and 
with  the  maximum  speed,  considering  ef¬ 
ficiency,  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  Under 
these  conditions  the  bottom  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  heated  before  the  top  has  become 
practically  burned,  the  heat  remaining  even 
throughout  the  kiln.  With  the  ware  in 
this  state  of  even  heat  the  greater  degrees 
of  heat  pass  readily  into  all  of  the  ware 
and  the  settle  is  rapid  and  practically  even. 
It  is  not  possible,  under  conditions  of  actual 
fuel  economy,  to  thoroughly  burn  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kiln  to  the  same  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  as  the  top,  as  it  is  necessary  to  waste 
fuel  by  admitting  air  to  keep  the  top  cool. 
This  waste  is  more  closely  eliminated  by 
setting  the  ware  to  a  reasonable  height. 
The  questions  of  economy  can  always  be 
best  figured  out  in  this  respect  by  each 
burner.  In  the  matter  of  height  of  setting 
one  has  to  figure  closely  whether  the 
greater  number  of  brick  set  in  the  kiln 
give  an  advantage  in  kiln  capacity  equal 
to  the  extra  fuel  expenditure.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  cost  of  burning  the  low-set 
kilns  is  largely  cheaper  per  thousand  in 
fuel  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage 
of  a  more  even  burn. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  dry-press  brick 
have  no  bond  in  the  green  state,  but, 
rather,  a  close  contact,  they  possess  poor 
heat-conducting  qualities  and  the  process 
is  very  much  slower  than  in  burning  the 
plastic  ware.  The  first  necessary  step  is 
the  gradual  warming  up  of  the  kiln  and 
ware  by  very  light  fires,  continued  about 
ten  hours.  Then  the  fires  are  slightly  in¬ 
creased  until  steam  starts,  at  which  point 
they  are  maintained  until  diminution  of 
steam  is  noticed,  when  the  fires  are  again 
slightly  raised,  continuing  until  there  is 
no  appreciable  moisture  escaping.  Grates 
should  be  supplied  at  this  point  and  the 
heat  gradually  raised  through  a  period  of 
four  or  five  days,  at  which  time  the  chem¬ 
ical  moisture  is  probably  safely  disposed 
of.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  to  apply  in  this 
case,  as,  of  course,  it  all  depends  on  the 
kilns  and  the  height  to  which  the  ware  is 
set  therein  The  point  is  simply  to  bring 
all  the  ware  up  to  a  degree  of  heat  that 
forces  off  the  chemical  moisture,  and  the 
time  required  depends  on  the  distributing 
qualities  of  draft  force  to  spread  the  heat 
to  all  the  ware.  Red  heat  follows  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  passing  of  the  chemieal  mois¬ 
ture,  and  is  raised  to  the  red  degree 
throughout  the  kiln  before  any  settling  or 
white  heat  is  generated.  Briefly,  it  is  all 
a  question  of  time,  patience,  faithfulness 
on  the  burner’s  part,  a  good  kiln  and  plenty 
of  good  fuel. 


Might  we  not  consider  heat  as  liquified 
air,  only  the  reverse  of  the  lately  discov¬ 
ered  liquid  air  of  intense  cold?  It  is  ex¬ 
pansive  (as  well  as  expensive),  and,  unlike 
other  liquids,  runs  up  hill.  It  has  an  af¬ 
finity  for  anything  solid  and  either  absorbs 
it  (burns  it  up)  or  is  absorbed  by  the  solid. 
Solids  absorbing  heat  are  refractory,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  measure  of  heat 
units  they  are  able  to  absorb.  Refractory 
materials,  on  reaching  the  limit  of  absorp¬ 
tion,  become,  on  the  addition  of  further 
heat  units,  liquified,  and  the  material  may 
be  said  to  be  in  solution  with  heat.  In  this 
manner  we  may  offer  a  possible  reason 
why  the  plastic  clayware,  held  in  partial 
solution  through  the  agency  of  water,  is 
more  easily  put  in  permanent  form  from 
being  cemented  in  the  heat  solution  of 
burning  than  is  the  dry-press  article, 
which,  in  fact,  is  unchanged  from  its  nat¬ 
ural  condition  and  its  bond  entirely  estab-' 
fished  by  heat. 

The  last  paper  on  the  regular  pro¬ 
gramme  was  presented  by  Professor  G. 
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W.  Bissell,  of  Ames,  la.,  on  “Mechanical 
Engineering  Problems  for  Clayworkers.” 

SOME  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
PROBLEMS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

Bv  G.  W.  Bissell,  Ames,  la. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
state  and  discuss  the  principles  govern¬ 
ing  the  selection  and  installation  of  the 
engine  and  boiler  plant  which  furnishes 
the  power  required  for  working  clay  into 
brick  and  other  marketable  products. 

The  writer  is  not  well  informed  as  to 
clayworking  processes,  but  has  assumed 
that  in  the  selection  of  the  power-producing 
apparatus  the  following  requirements  exist: 
All  machinery  must  be 

First— Simple  in  design. 

Second — Strong  in  construction. 

Third — Reliable  in  action. 

Fourth — Reasonable  in  first  cost. 

Fifth — Readily  handled  by  experienced 
men. 

To  these  requirements  should  be  added 
a  sixth  —  that  of  economical  operation. 
Right  here  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
fourth  and  fifth  requirements  first  enumer¬ 
ated  may  conflict  with  the  sixth.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  writer  to  impress  upon  clay¬ 
workers  the  idea  that  the  sixth  require¬ 
ment  is  very  important. 


By  economy  of  operation  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  meant  low  annual  expenses  charge¬ 
able  to  power  production.  The  items  of 
such  expense  are: 

First— Fixed  charges. 

Second— Current  expenses. 

Third— Repairs. 

Fixed  charges  include: 

First— Interest  on  the  investment. 

Second— Depreciation. 

Third— Taxes. 

Fourth— Insurance. 

Current  expenses  include: 

First— Fuel. 

Second — Labor. 

Third— Supplies. 

Repairs  include: 

First— Labor. 

Second— Material. 

In  order  that  the  sum  total  of  all  of  the 
items  shall  be  a  minimum  considerable 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  design,  in 
general  and  in  detail,  of  the  plant,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  its  operation. 

—The  Power  House.— 

The  building  in  which  engines  and  boilers 
and  accessories  are  placed  need  not  be 
elaborate  or  expensive,  but  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  protect  the  machinery 
and  its  attendants  from  the  weather  while 
the  plant  is  in  use,  should  protect  the  ma¬ 
chinery  from  meddling  persons  and  the 
weather  while  the  plant  is  not  in  use,  and 
should  be  located  and  the  machinery  ar¬ 
ranged  therein  so  that  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  can  be  increased  by  adding  to  the 
existing  building.  Plenty  of  light  and 
controllable  ventilation  are  very  desirable 
in  the  power  house. 

—The  Power  Machinery.— 

This  consists  usually  of  engines,  boilers 
and  stacks  and  feed  pumps  or  injectors. 
For  most  localities  feed-water  purifiers 
should  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  assumption  is  made  here  that  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  is  used 
for  drying  the  clay  previous  to  burning. 
—The  Boilers.— 

The  most  satisfactory  all-around  boiler 
is  the  well-known  horizontal  return  tubular 
boiler.  For  Iowa  coal  as  fuel  this  boiler 
should  have  relatively  long  tubes,  should 
be  set  high  above  the  grates,  should  have 
liberal  grate  surface  and  be  connected  to  a 
stack  of  ample  capacity. 

It  would  be  desirable  in  large  plants  to 
consider  the  use  of  a  coking  arch,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  the  “Dutch  oven.” 

Tubes  4  inches  in  diameter  should  be 
IS  to  20  feet  long,  and  3%-inch  tubes  should 
be  lfi  feet  long.  Tubes  smaller  than  3VZ 
Inches  are  not  advisable  for  natural  draft. 
With  tubes  of  the  lengths  mentioned  the 
hot  gases  from  the  furnace  will  travel  far 
enough  in  contact  with  water-heating  sur¬ 
face  to  reduce  their  temperature  at  the 
stack  to  a  reasonable  point,  say  350  to  450 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  grate  surface  should  be  liberal,  so 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  slack  or  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  a  heavy  enough  fire  of  any  grade 
of  Iowa  coal  to  compel  a  thorough  mixture 
of  the  air  and  combustible  gases  of  the 
fuel. 

Twelve  square  feet  of  water  heating  sur¬ 
face  per  boiler  horse  power  and  one  square 
foot  of  grate  surface  to  each  forty  square 
feet  of  heating  surface  will  be  found  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Rocking  or  shaking  grates  are 
desirable. 

Most  boiler  shells  are  too  near  the  fire 
for  the  economical  use  of  Iowa  coal;  in 
fact,  the  best  condition  exists  where,  as 
with  the  coking  arch  on  the  “Dutch  oven,” 
there  is  no  water-heating  surface  in  the 


firebox  or  furnace.  With  the  standard 
furnace  a  72-inch  boiler  should  be  not  less 
than  42  inches  above  the  grate. 

The  capacity  of  a  stack  depends  upon 
its  cross-sectional  area,  its  height,  the 
temperature  inside  and  outside  and  general 
atmospheric  conditions. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  convention 
suggested  that  the  writer  present  at  this 
time  some  facts  showing  relation  of  height 
of  chimney  and  rate  of  combustion  of  Iowa 
COal3.  Unfortunately,  the  writer  has  noth¬ 
ing  at  hand,  but  hopes  in  a  few  weeks  to 
publish  in  The  Iowa  Engineer  the  results 
of  some  experiments  which  have  been  in¬ 
augurated  along  this  line. 

For  Iowa  feed  water  the  boiler  should 


chine  firing  for  most  plants.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  because  the  power  station  uses 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  coal  of 
the  works  that  economy  of  firing  is  un¬ 
important.  The  expense  account  is  made 
up  of  a  few  large  items  and  many  small 
ones.  If  the  small  ones  are  expunged  or 
reduced  the  credit  margin  is  increased. 
The  secret  of  good  firing  is  in  securing 
the  right  amount  of  air  at  all  points  in 
the  fire.  The  top  of  the  stack  is  a  good 
indicator  of  the  economy  of  the  fire  box, 
and  a  window  in  the  roof  of  the  boiler  room, 
with  a  man  under  it  who  will  look  up,  are 
useful  adjustments  to  any  boiler  room. 

The  window  should  be  kept  clean. 

— Engines.— 


their  cost  in  a  year  and  will  last  many 


years. 


— Belts.-r 


When  properly  cared  for,  the  leather  belt 
is  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  long  run. 
but  the  writer  believes  that  rope  transmis¬ 
sion  will  be  found  to  be  adapted  to  clay 
works,  by  reason  of  its  flexibility  and  its 


ability  to  endure  exposure. 

Narrow  double  belts  are  better  than  wide 
single  belts  of  the  same  weight. 

A  belt  speed  of  3,000  feet  per  minute  gives 
good  results.  At  this  speed  a  double  belt, 
glued  joints,  one  inch  wide,  will  transmit 
easily  four  to  five-horse  power  if  the  pull 
is  steady  and  not  jerky. 

A  rope  can  be  safely  run  at  4,500  feet 
per  minute,  and  a  one-inch  rope  at  this 
speed  will  transmit  from  a  single  groove 
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be  made  as  accessible  as  possible  for  in¬ 
terior  examination  and  cleaning,  'lo  this 
end  a  manhole  below,  as  well  as  above 
the  tubes,  is  a  necessity. 

A  dome  is  not  necessary,  and  its  cost  can 
be  saved  by  omitting  it  from  the  specifica¬ 
tions. 

The  feed  water  should  be  introduced  at 
the  front  end  above  the  tubes,  below  the 
water  line,  into  a  pipe  extending  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  back  head  and  discharged 
downwards  between  the  tubes  and  the 
shell. 

The  boiler  should  be  hung  on  columns  by 
means  of  equalizing  levers  and  hangers, 
so  as  to  keep  the  shell  free  from  strains 
quo  to  settling  of  the  brick  work. 

—Boiler  Feeding.— 

The  most  reliable  boiler  feeder  is  a  direct 
acting  single  or  duplex  pump.  The  ex¬ 
haust  therefrom  can  be  us6d  to  help  in 
the  heating  of  the  feed  water,  as  explained 
later.  A  second  pump,  or  an  injector, 
should  be  installed  in  reserve. 

—Feed-Water  Heating  and  Purifying.— 

The  use  of  cold  feed  water  where  it  can 
be  heated  by  otherwise  waste  heat  is  un¬ 
economical.  It  is  perfectly  practicable  by 
means  of  exhaust  steam  from  the  auxiliary 
engines  (pumps),  or  the  main  engine  to 
heat  the  feed  water  to  200  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  or  even  210  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
will’  effect  a  saving  of  10  per  cent,  or  more 
in  the  fuel  consumed  by  the  boiler. 

The  use  of  cold  feed  water  is  also  bad  for 
the  boiler,  because  of  sudden  strains 
thrown  upon  the  shell  plates  and  seams, 
which  lessen  the  life  of  the  boiler. 

Feed-water  heaters  can  be  built  so  that 
they  will  act  as  purifiers.  Carbonates  of 
lime  and  some  other  solids  are  precipitated 
from  water  which  is  heated  to  about  ISO 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  in  some  cases 
nearly  complete  purification  would  result. 

The  cost  of  a  heater  and  purifier  is  in¬ 
significant  compared  with  the  savings  ef¬ 
fected  by  its  installation  and  use. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  extract  the  grease 
from  the  exhaust  steam  used  for  heating 
the  feed  water,  because  most  cylinder  oils 
are  injurious  to  a  bpiler  when  allowed  to 
accumlate  therein. 

The  extraction  of  the  grease  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  “separators.’ 
which  are  essentially  enlargements  of  the 
exhaust  pipes  wherein  the  steam  throws 
down  its  entrained  water  and  oil,  which  is 
led  off  by  a  drip  pipe. 

—Firing.— 

A  bad  fireman  is  a  poor  investment,  even 
if  he  pay  for  the  privilege  of  firing,  and  a 
'  good  fireman  is  a  jewel.  In  spite  of  the 
nsive  use  of  automatic  stokers  in  lai  ge 
plants,  it  remains  a  fact  that  intelligent 
hand  firing  is  more  economical  than  ma- 


The  selection  of  an  engine  is  not  gov¬ 
erned  by  rules  so  much  as  by  individual 
judgment  of  the  purchaser.  Consequently 
engines  vary  more  in  detail  than  boilers 
of  the  type  above  discussed. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  up  to 
100  horse  power  the  moderate  speed-throt¬ 
tling  engine  will  best  meet  the  needs  of 
clayworkers,  and  for  large  powers  theCoi- 
liss  engine  may  be  used  to  advantage.  1  or 
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either  type  the  following  general  propor¬ 
tions  should  be  observed: 


First— Diameter  of  steam  pipe  equal  one- 
third  cylinder  diameter.  ,  , 

Second— Diameter  of  exhaust  pipe  equal 
one-half  cylinder  diameter. 

Third — Diameter  of  piston  rod  equal  one- 
sixth  cylinder  diameter. 

Fourth — Diamater  of  shaft  equal  one-half 
cylinder  diameter. 

Fifth— Diameter  of  crank  pin  equal  one- 
third  to  one-half  cylinder  diameter. 

Sixth— Length  of  connecting  road  equal 
(Vimo  timps  lene-th  of  stroke. 


In  addition  it  should  be  remembered  that 
durability  is  proportional  to  weight,  and 
that  weight  is  cheap  in  first  cost;  that  con¬ 
venience  in  adjustment,  simplicity  of  detail 
and  perfect  lubricating  devices  are  essen¬ 


tial. 


— Foundations. — 


Engine  foundations  should  be  massive 
and  well  built.  They  should  rest  on  hard 
natural  soil  or  rock  and  the  engine  should 
be  securely  bolted  thereto. 


—Minor  Items.— 

All  live  steam  pipes  and  fittings  and  the 
tops  of  boilers  should  be  thoroughly  lagged 
with  sectional  non-conducting  covering  or 
its  equivalent.  Such  covering,  if  of  good 
quality,  will  last  five  or  six  years,  and  will 
pay  for  itself  in  three  years  in  heat  saved 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost  by  radiation. 

Self-oiling  bearings  or  other  continuous 
oiling  devices  and  an  oil  filter  will  save 


— Exhaust  Heating. — 

In  order  to  heat  the  drying  rooms  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  economically  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  engine  should  be  utilized. 

At  the  same  time  the  back  pressure  ot 
the  engine  should  be  kept  low.  This  can  be 
accomplished  and  at  the  same  time  a  good 
circulation  of  the  steam  in  the  coils  ob-  . 
tained  if  the  coils  are  built  as  manifold 
or  header  coils,  but  not  if  the  return  bend 
coils  are  used.  The  latter  offer  too  much 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  steam. ^  The 
heating  main,  or  exhaust  pipe  continued, 
should  be  carried  up  to  and  along  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  drying  room  and  hung  with  a 
pitch  downward  away  from  the  engine. 
The  farthest  point  of  the  main  should  be 
connected  by  a  large  drip  to  the  return 
main,  which  should  be  two-thirds  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  steam  main,  and  should  pitch 
downward  toward  the  hot  well  or  heater  in 
the  boiler  room. 

The  supply  pipes  for  the  several  coils 
should  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  steam 
main  and  should  pitch  downward  toward 
the  coils  which  connect  them  with  the  re¬ 
turn  main.  The  point  of  discharge  of  the 
return  main  into  the  hot  well  or  heater 
should  be  the  lowest  point  on  the  system, 
so  as  to  insure  a  “dry”  return,  and  a  trap 
should  be  provided  at  this  point  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  steam  from  blowing  through. 
The  main  exhaust  of  the  engine  should  be 
provided  with  a  back-pressure  or  relief 
valve,  set  to  work  at  a  lower  pressure 
than  the  trap,  and  a  grease  extractor 
should  be  placed  in  the  heating  main  to 
keep  oil  from  being  carried  through  the 
system  to  the  hot  well.  The  construction 
above  outlined  will  secure,  in  addition  to 
its  main  object,  the  incidental  and  im¬ 
portant  advantage  of  a  supply  of  con¬ 
densed  steam  for  the  boiler  feed,  and  this 
at  a  temperature  such  that  the  waste  steam 
from  the  pumps  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  feed  well  towards  the 
atmospheric  boiling  point  by  means  of  the 
heater  and  purifier  above  mentioned. 

—Ventilation  of  the  Dryer.— 

Ventilation  is  essential,  and  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  stacks  or  fans  or  both.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  a  fan  is  a  more  economical 
method  of  moving  air  than  is  a  column 
of  hot  air,  and  is  more  easily  controlled, 
but  the  stack  is  simpler  and  therefore  fre¬ 
quently  more  desirable. 

From  the  Question  Box  came  inqui¬ 
ries  as  to  “Whether  the  sand  lime  brick 
is  to  supersede  the  clay  brick,”  and 
“best  covering  for  the  crowns  of  kilns 
to  prevent  radiation.”  Mr.  Denison,  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  suggested  the  use 
of  hollow  bricks  outside  of  the  headers. 

In  the  closing  and  business  portion  of 
the  last  session  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  presented  by  the  committee 
and  adopted  by  the  Association; 

In  the  closing  and  business  portion  of 
the  last  session  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  resolutions  was  read  and 
unanimously  adopted.  It  was  a  brief 
document,  congratulating  the  associa¬ 
tion  on  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and 
thanking  the  citizens  of  Ames  and  the 
college  authorities  for  the  assistance 
and  courtesy  shown  the  visiting  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  indicated  the  prosperous  condition 
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of  the  association.  A  larger  member¬ 
ship  enrolled  at  this  meeting  than  at 
any  previous  one  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  The  treasury  balance  rep 
resented  a  generous  surplus. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  Mr. 
Denison  for  the  association  to  meet  in 
Mason  City  next  winter.  Professor 
Beyer  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
college  and  the  people  of  Ames  would  be 
glad  to  welcome  them  again  next  year. 
Invitations  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in 
Ottumwa  and  in  Des  Moines  were  forth¬ 
coming  from  members  from  these  two 
places.  The  place  of  next  winter's  con¬ 
vention  was  not  decided  upon. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — O.  T.  Denison,  Mason 
City,  la. 


by  W.  C.  Karner,  assistant  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  on 
“An  Engineer  in  Switzerland,’’  and  H. 
G.  Keith,  engineer  of  the  Omaha  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way,  on  “The  Des  Moines  River  Viaduct 
at  Fort  Dodge.” 

At  the  close  of  these  lectures  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  members  of  the 
two  associations  by  the  people  of  Ams 
and  the  college  faculty. 
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S.  J.  Harris,  Adel,  la. 

A.  Marston,  Ames,  la. 

S.  W.  Beyer,  Ames,  la. 

M.  M.  Stuart,  Armstrong,  la. 

*  G.  W.  TTmphrey,  Armstrong,  la. 
L.  E.  Tramp.  Audubon,  la. 

Ollie  Wilson,  Barnes  City,  la. 
W.  E.  Goldthwait,  Boone,  la. 

J.  B.  McHose,  Boone,  la. 

J.  L.  Stevens,  Boone,  la. 


G.  M.  Stauffer,  Gladbrook,  la. 

J.  A.  Conger,  Goldfield,  la. 

Thomas  Goodwin,  Grand  Junction  la. 

H.  H.  McHose,  Grinnell,  la. 

R.  G.  Coults,  Grinnell,  la. 

F.  W.  Heidenreich,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

H.  Hood,  Jewell,  la. 

S.  K.  Leacox,  Keota,  la. 

T.  C.  Eslick,  Lehigh,  la. 

H.  J.  Reidel,  Liscomb,  la. 

S.  B.  Smith,  Liscomb,  la. 

American  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Ma¬ 
son  City,  la. 

O.  T.  Denison,  Mason  City,  la. 

F.  A.  Stephens,  Mason  City,  la. 

L.  W.  Denison,  Mason  City,  la. 

A.  F.  Shotts,  Mason  City,  la. 

Charles  E.  McHose,  Maxwell,  la. 

A.  H.  Johnson,  Mediapolis,  la. 

A.  D.  Morehouse,  Melbourne,  la. 

S.  M.  McHose,  Nevada,  la. 

F.  E.  Martin,  New  Sharon,  la. 

D.  McAllister,  Newton,  la. 

E.  J.  Smith  &  Son,  North  English,  la. 

D.  F.  Morey,  Ottumwa,  la. 

H.  T.  Zartman,  Perry,  la. 

G.  A.  Dawson,  Rolfe,  la. 


Vice  President — D.  F.  Morey,  Ottum¬ 
wa,  la. 

Treasurer — C.  J.  Holman,  Sergeant 
Bluffs,  la. 

Secretary — I.  A.  Williams,  Ames,  la. 

On  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session 
the  members  were  segregated  into 
squads  and  escorted  over  the  college 
grounds  and  through  the  buildings  by 
student  guides  and  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  joint  session 
of  the  Brick  and  Tile  Makers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Iowa  Engineering  Society 
was  addressed  by  Professor  G.  W.  Bis- 
sell,  on  “The  System  of  Heating  and 
Lighting  in  Engineering  Hall,”  and  by 
Professor  C.  F.  Curtiss,  on  “Good 
Roads.” 

Thursday  evening  illustrated  lectures 
before  the  two  societies  were  delivered 


AN  IMPROVED  ROLL  CLAY  CRUSHER. 

J.  F.  Yegge,  Boone,  la. 

Arthur  McHose,  Boone,  la. 

August  Westendorf,  Buffalo,  la. 

L.  C.  Besley,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Walter  Newcomb,  Corning,  la. 

Charles  Ridpath,  Corning,  la. 

Cresco  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Cresco,  la. 

H.  L.  Tramp,  Creston,  la. 

C.  A.  Tramp,  Creston,  la. 

H.  A.  Smith,  Deep  River,  la. 

C.  Green,  Denison,  la. 

Robert  Goodwin,  Des  Moines,  la. 

J.  A.  Brainhill,  Globe  Machine  Company, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

F.  A.  White,  Des  Moines,  la. 

J.  B.  McGorrisk,  Des  Moines,  la. 

L.  Aulmann,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
C.  L.  Buxton,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Flint  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Carl  E.  Bechtel,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ernest  Hix,  Dysart,  la. 

Fred  Yost,  Dysart,  la. 

J.  W.  Brandon,  Dysart,  la. 

S.  C.  Johnson,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 

J.  H.  Abel,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 

W.  H.  Vasburg,  Gilman,  la. 


Robert  Goodwin,  Jr..  Redfield,  la. 

H.  L.  Swift,  Riverside,  la. 

C.  J.  Holman,  Sergeant  Bluffs,  la. 

M.  .Toesten,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Thomas  Green,  Sioux  City,  la. 

John  Wild,  Toledo,  la. 

C.  B.  Platt,  Van  Meter,  la. 

F.  E.  Swift,  Washington,  la. 

W.  W.  Lewis,  Williamsburg,  la. 

H.  E.  Search.  Dunlap  Manufacturing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

G.  H.  Hartwell,  Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Daniel  Royse,  Brick,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  Moroney,  Chicago  Brick  Machine 
Company. 

Omer  Smith,  H.  Brewer  ,&  Co.,  Tecum- 
seh,  Mich. 

J.  J.  Covey,  Improvement  Bulletin,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Charles  Burridge,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Te- 
cumseh,  Mich. 

W.  L.  Ingledue,  Bromley,  O. 

J.  J.  Gledhill,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion, 
Ohio. 

Davis  Brown,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

T.  W.  Carmichael,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


OW  I  WISH  1  could  have  been  with 
you  at  the  Convention  at  Boston.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  were  such  I  could  not 
attend.  I  have  read  carefully  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  papers  and  discussions, 
and  was  very  much  interested.  They 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a  lasting  ben¬ 
efit  to  many  clay  workers  who  enjoy 
the  good  reading  found  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

The  fine  spring-like  weather  has  given 


a  new  impetus  to  operations  in  the  build¬ 
ing  line,  and  it  looks  as  if  more  brick 
would  be  used  this  year  than  were  used 
last  when  the  conditions  were  such  that  the  supply 
did  not  anywhere  near  equal  the  demand.  Mr.  Coe, 
of  the  Lancaster  Brick  Company,  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  the  other  day  that  the  Brick  Association  had 
28,000,000  of  brick  sold. 

Charles  Mosier,  the  contractor  told  me  he  had  contracted 
for  6,000,000  for  the  new  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  Armory  that  he 
is  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  The  new  Hengerer 
building,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tifft  House,  which  workmen 
have  commenced  tearing  down,  will  take  1,500,000  more.  The 
Lafayette  Hotel,  the  structural  steel  part  of  which  is  being 
rapidly  put  up,  will  take  about  as  many  more,  and  O.  W.  Weyer 
&  Co.’s  new  yard  has  secured  a  contract  with  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company  for  500,000  a  month,  or  6,000,000  during  the 
year.  This,  with  the  new  brick  sewers  to  be  built,  will  keep 
all  the  yards  hustling  to  fill  orders;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  stock 
on  hand  is  almost  exhausted,  and  new  brick  will  hardly  be 
ready  for  the  market  before  the  middle  of  May. 

Mr.  Summers,  of  the  firm  of  Mosier  &  Summers,  contractors, 
who  use  nearly  10,000,000  a  year,  said  they  were  talking  ol 
buying  a  brickyard,  after  a  visit  to  one  of  the  local  yards.  Saul 
it  was  too  bad  that  brickyards  could  only  work  five  months  in 
the  year,  and  lie  idle  the  balance.  I  told  him  that  was  not  so; 
with  a  properly  equipped  yard  he  could  work  the  year  round. 
He  suggested  if  their  firm  made  the  purchase  they  were  think¬ 
ing  of,  they  would  equip  it  so  as  to  have  an  up-to-date  yaid. 

C.  H.  McCutcheon,  head  of  the  Buffalo  Brick  Association,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Star  Brick  Company,  at  Lancaster,  N.  Y„  says 
his  yard  will  be  in  the  swim  this  year.  He  is  contemplating 
putting  in  an  auger  machine  and  branching  off  into  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  hollow  brick  and  drain  tile.  He  believes  there  is 
nothing  more  zealous  than  clay— our  Mother  Barth— for  it  has 
never  proved  unfriendly  to  man. 

Struck  Gas. 

He  has  bored  into  Mother  Earth  to  a  depth  of  some  2,000  feet 
and  struck  a  flow  of  gas  at  his  yard  that  enables  him  to  furnish 
light  and  heat  enough  for  twenty-three  houses.  He  thinks  by 
going  a  little  deeper  he  may  find  gas  enough  to  burn  his  kilns. 
“Ham,”  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  aggressive  if  he  is  any¬ 
thing,  and  while  he  has  large  business  interests  in  this  city,  he 
still  finds  time  to  oversee  his  yard  at  Lancaster.  He  has  tlnu 
soft-mud  machines,  kiln  capacity  for  over  1,000,000  brick,  and 
pallet  racks  that  will  hold  over  600,000  brick;  has  three  round 
screens  for  screening  his  clay;  they  are  8  feet  long,  1  feet  at 
one  end  and  3  feet  at  the  other,  with  5-16-inch  perforated  holes 
in  the  plate.  They  are  located  out  in  the  clay  bank,  and  the 
screened  clay  is  hauled  by  carts  to  the  machine. 

A  brother  brickmaker,  of  Ridgway,  Pa.,  writes:  “We  are 
very  busy,  at  the  works— have  been  all  winter— and  are  loaded 
up  with  orders  for  spring  delivery.  Have  a  large  order  for 
grays  for  one  of  the  best  buildings  now  on  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  Boston.  Was  too  busy  to  go  to  the  Convention.  Have 
orders  for  five  new  red  brick  school  houses  in  New  York;  also 


a  good  order  for  same  color  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  besides  a 
government  postoffice  building  at  Lockport  and  another  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.  Still  a  lot  of  lesser  orders  for  various  places. 
Ridgway  is  booming;  a  number  of  new  manufacturing  plants 
have  located  there  lately,  and  it  is  enjoying  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.” 

A  friend  in  Detroit  writes  and  incloses  two  photos,  taken  b\ 
himself  recently  on  the  F.  H.  Wolf  &  Sons’  brickyard— one  of 
the  steam  shovel  and  one  of  the  Standard  dryer— both  m 
mourning  over  the  high  price  of  coal  and  lack  of  oil,  which 
forced  them  to  shut  down  for  six  weeks.  Yard  started  up 
again  March  2.  Business  more  than  good.  Brick  worth  $7.50 
per  thousand,  and  demand  is  so  strong  thinks  that  price  will 

prevail  all  summer.  . 

The  accompanying  photo,  was  taken  some  time  ago  on  the 
Lancaster  Brick  Company’s  yard,  with  Superintendent 
Voelcker  in  working  trim,  discussing  the  merits  of  arch  brick 
for  sewers.  A  half  section  of  36-inch  brick  sewer  have  been 
laid  up  with  arch  brick  without  any  mortar.  These  brick  were 
made  with  an  auger  machine  and  a  side-cutting  table.  They 
are  cut  twelve  at  a  time,  and  wires  can  be  adjusted  to  cut  any 

angle  desired.  ,  , 

The  deputy  city  engineer  was  very  favorably  impressed 
when  first  shown  a  sample  of  these  brick,  and  it  was  conceded 
at  that  time  that  no  sewer  over  two  feet  in  diameter  should  be 
built  of  tile,  as  they  were  unsafe.  There  was  a  long  line  ol 
thirty-inch  tile  sewer  laid  in  this  city  a  few  years  ago  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  there  was  lots  of  quicksand.  The  pipe  broke  and 
the  sewer  caved  in,  and  recently  a  sewer  in  Franklin  street 
caved  in.  On  examination  it  was  found  a  plant  near-by  had 
run  the  exhaust  pipe  from  their  engine  into  the  sewer,  and  the 
hot  steam  in  course  of  time  had  eaten  away  the  mortar  and 
caused  the  cave-in.  Neither  of  these  accidents  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  they  used  arch  brick.  One  objection  was  suggested, 
and  that  was  they  formed  so  perfect  an  arch  the  contract  oi 


View  on  Yard  of  Lancaster  Brick  Company,  Showing  Half  Section 
V  oY  36-inch  Sewer,  Laid  up  with  Arch  Brick  without  Moitar. 

would  be  apt  to  lay  them  without  any  cement  If  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  would  like  any  further  mforma  on 
in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  these  brick  it  will  be  cheerfully 
given  on  application.  They  can  be  made  just  as  cheap  as  the 
common  brick.  In  placing  the  wires  for  cutting  one  cut  makes 

both  angles. 

If  I  Were  Mayor 

I’d  pave  all  the  streets  with  the  reddest  of  brick, 

And  dump  all  the  asphalt  into  the  creek ; 

I’d  build  all  the  sewers  of  beveled  arch  brick, 

That  will  settle  all  “cave-ins,”  you  bet,  mlghty^Q^ON 


IMPROVED  CLAY  CRUSHER. 


ON  the  opposite  page  is  illustrated  an  improved  smooth  roll 
clay  crusher,  now  offered  the  trade  by  The  American 
Clayworking  Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  This 
style  of  crusher  is  made  in  several  sizes  of  varying  capacity  rang¬ 
ing  from  3,000  to  10,000  brick  per  hour.  The  construction  is 
such  as  to  insure  the  greatest  efficiency  with  the  least  power. 
The  frame  is  wrought  iron.  The  rolls  are  of  chilled  non,  eyei 
on  a  steel  shaft  and  perfectly  balanced.  The  rolls  have  sliding 
journal  boxes,  backed  by  heavy  coil  springs  to  regulate space 
between  the  rolls.  Steel  scrapers  are  adjusted  to  the  face  ot  the 
rolls  and  there  are  other  features  that  insure  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  durability.  The  manufacturers  will  be  pleased  to  give  fur ther 

particula1  s. 
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Greeting  to  the  Readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  Who  May  Be 
Interested  in  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Drain  Tile. 


IN  STARTING  a  Drainage  Department  in  The  Clay-Worker, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  to  outline,  even  briefly,  my  past 
experience  and  acquaintance  with  the  manufacturers  or 
tile  users.  At  the  request  of  the  publishers  of  this  well-known 
magazine,  I  have  agreed  to  write  and  collect  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  I  may  think  will  be  helpful  and  of  interest  to  many  of 
the  readers.  For  two  years  I  have  felt  somewhat  retired  from 
my  many  friends  of  former  years,  some  of  whom  I  know  to  be 
readers  of  and  subscribers  to  The  Clay-Worker,  to  whom  I 
giadly  tender  this  greeting  and  wish  .the  “top  of  the  morning.” 
To  others  who  are  strangers  and  have  not  known  our  father 
or  grandfather,  or  what  we  can  do,  or  what  we  are  good  for  in 
the  world’s  great  work,  I  modestly  make  my  bow  and  request 
a  suspension  of  judgment  for  the  time  being. 

I  have  it  in  mind  to  be  helpful  to  many  who  are  readers  of 
The  Clay-Worker,  and  as  a  means  to  the  end  in  view  solicit 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  this  department  to  write  us, 
giving  such  items  of  news  as  they  may  think  will  interest  the 
readers  who  may  be  making  or  using  drain  tile.  I  know  from 
t>ast  experience  that  short  communications,  and  many  of  them, 
will  intensify  the  interest  in  this  department.  It  is  often  a 
welcome  sight  to  see  the  nhme  of  an  old  friend  and  leading 
worker  in  the  dine  of  our  work.  On  account  of  age  and  long 
service  they  may  not  write  a  very  plain  hand,  but  they  are  the 
more  welcome  than  otherwise  to  this  department.  Besides, 
we  will  gladly  welcome  younger  men — those  with  whom  we 
have  not  been  favored  in  the  past  with  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance.  I  realize  from  past  experience  that  the  drainage  field  is 
wide,  that  it  is  possible  to  add  much  to  the  accumulation  of 
practical  information,  both  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  drain 
tile.  The  education  of  those  who  are  or  ought  to  be  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  highest  intelligence  in  the  line  of 
drainage  work,  is  not  accomplished  in  a  brief  period  of  time. 
Little  by  little  impressions  are  made  that  lead  to  better 
thought,  better  methods  and,  consequently,  better  success.  In 
conducting  this  “Drainage  Department”  if  we  are  able  to  add 
to  the  general  fund  of  information  needed  and  helpful  to  oth¬ 
ers  our  highest  and  best  wishes  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
service  rendered  will  be  attained. 

As  a  people  we  are  highly  favored.  The  future  prosperity 
was  never  more  promising  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Let 
us  enter  into  our  work  in  whatever  line  of  usefulness  with 
increased  zeal  and  nobleness  of  purpose.  With  this  aim  in 
view,  I  tender  to  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  my  greeting. 
Mistakes  in  Beginning. 

During  the  past  four  months  we  have  attended  many  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institutes,  where  the  question  of  land  drainage  as  a  basis 
of  soil  improvement  has  been  quite  generally  discussed.  In 
the  discussions,  time  and  again  has  the  fact  been  brought 
out  that  farmers  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  underdraining 
their  land  have  made  the  mistake  of  using  tile  that  are  far  too 
small  to  serve  the  use  intended.  Further,  the  fact  has  devel¬ 
oped  that  many  of  those  who  have  done  something  in  the  way 
of  tile-draining  did  not  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  extent 
of  work  needed  in  the  underdrainage  of  their  land.  In  fact 
they  had  only  a  superficial  view  of  the  benefits  that  might  be 


realized  from  thorough  work.  After  years  of  experience  they 
are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  begin 
right;  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the  extent  or  importance 
of  the  undertaking;  that  what  they  have  done  is  in  the  way  of 
further  progress.  One  farmer,  who  has  laid  many  tile,  said: 
“If  I  had  known  what  I  should  have  known  about  drainage  it 
would  have  saved  me  several  hundred  dollars  in  money  and 
much  labor.”  Another  farmer  said:  “If  I  had  been  informed 
as  to  the  benefits  of  underdrainage  I  would  have  laid  eight- 
inch  tile  in  the  beginning,  where  I  laid  five-inch  tile.  If  I  had 
begun  right  I  could  have  gone  forward  with  the  work.  Years 
since  I  began  1  have  had  to  do  my  first  work  over.  If  we 
could  have  had  these  Farmers’  Institutes  before  I  began  to 
drain,  I  could  have  learned  something  about  how  to  drain,  and 
why  we  should  drain.  In  the  discussion  we  have  had  to-day,  I 
go  back  to  my  home  with  new  thoughts — practical  thoughts — 
that  will  greatly  help  me.  In  the  future  I  will  lay  larger  tile 
and  put  them  in  deeper.” 

The  above  experiencees  are  only  samples  of  a  better  intelli¬ 
gence  greatly  needed  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  under- 
drainage. 

Behind  on  Orders. 

Tile  manufacturing  plants  are  generally  behind  on  orders. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  large  sizes.  The  demand  for  drain 
tile  is  unprecedented.  The  winter  has  not  been  favorable  for 
making  tile — the  ground  frozen  or  too  wet  when  thawed  and 
the  below-zero  temperature  has  hindered  the  work.  The  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  land  drainage  has  led  to  the  organization  of 
many  drainage  districts  which  are  under  way.  Besides,  large 
land  holders  are  planning  systems  of  underdraining  that  re¬ 
quire  an  unusually  large  number  of  tile. 

An  Intelligent  Investment. 

The  pioneer  work  in  land  drainage  done  by  John  Johnson 
sixty  or  more  years  ago  lives  in  its  efficiency  to  point  the  way 
to  better  work  to-day  than  is  being  done  on  many  farms.  But 
Johnson  had  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
work.  He  was  not  afraid  to  invest  his  money  and  labor  in  a 
system  of  thorough  drainage.  Fifteen  per  cent,  annual  income 
over  and  above  what  would  have  been  received  without  under¬ 
drainage,  for  every  thousand  dollars  put  into  tile  drainage  ' 
done  sixty  years  ago,  aggregates  the  sum  of  $9,000.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  There  are  thousands 
of  farmers  that  are  quite  ready  to  affirm  that  they  have  had  an 
additional  income  from  every  one  hundred  dollars  invested  in 
tile  drainage  of  20  or  25,  and  even  larger  per  cents.,  annually. 
Then  why  not  invest  more  money  in  this  most  lasting  and 
useful  improvement  of  the  land,  where  it  needs  it,  and  most 
clay  soils  do  need  it.  We  use  the  word  “lasting”  for  the  reason 
that  so  far  as  the  record  of  usefulness  and  efficiency  applies  to 
well-burned  and  well-laid  tile  goes,  it  will  continue  to  yield  the 
expected  annual  return  of  profit  a  thousand  years,  if  the  land 
is  farmed  intelligently.  At  least,  we  know  of  no  better,  safer 
or  more  lasting  investment  of  money  that  can  be  made  than 
that  put  into  the  underdrainage  of  good,  strong  clay  soils.  The 
earth  beneath  and  the  heavens  above  respond  to  the  touch  of 
such  enterprise  and  far-seeing  intelligence. 

Court  Costs  in  the  Way. 

A  very  practical  and  business-like  farmer,  who  is  interested 
in  a  drainage  district  provided  for  by  law,  said  to  us  the  other 
day:  “It  takes  almost  as  much  to  get  through  the  courts  as 
it  costs  to  do  the  work — too  much,  too  much  entirely.”  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  statement  is  true.  Another  farmer  said:  “We 
need  a  general  system  of  drainage  in  my  neighborhood,  but  it 
costs  so  much  in  the  courts  that  we  have  not  had  the  nerve  to 
tackle  the  job.”  If  we  could  only  have  a  few  practical  farmers 
and  business  men  in  our  Legislature  to  represent  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  the  State,  they  would  soon  take  the 
kinks  out  of  some  of  our  drainage  laws,  to  the  extent  that  the 
court  costs  would  not  hinder  needed  improvements.  But  feo  it 
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is,  and  so  it  will  be,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  send  young  attor¬ 
neys  and  aspiring  politicians  to  represent  us  in  our  Legisla¬ 
tures  who  have  only  one  end  in  view,  and  that  their  own 
personal  aggrandizement.  However,  we  are  to  blame  in  part, 
we  do  not  attend  the  primaries  and  speak  out  in  meeting,  and 
then  we  go  to  voting  places  and  cast  our  sovereign  ballots  lor 
such  men.  Yes,  we  are  in  part  to  blame. 

The  Outlook  for  Drain  Tile. 

A  few  years  ago  the  natural  gas  field  was  favored  in  the 
building  of  many  large  manufacturing  industries,  notably  brick 
and  tile  factories.  The  supply  of  natural  gas  was  thought  to 
be  almost  inexhaustible.  Some  of  these  plants  represented 
large  investments  of  money.  The  tile  factory  at  Summitville 
is  probably  the  largest  drain  tile  works  in  the  world.  Besides, 
there  are  other  large  plants.  Many  of  these  plants  manufacture 
large  sizes  of  tile,  ranging  from  eight  to  thirty-six  inches,  for 
which  there  has  been  and  there  is  yet  a  large  and  increasing 
demand.  But  the  supply  of  gas  is  running  out,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time — and  possibly  a  short  time  until  the  gas  will 
be  exhausted. 

A  year  or  more  ago  some  of  the  leading  manufactureis  of 
drain  tile,  located  in  the  natural  gas  belt,  began  to  realize  that 
the  supply  of  gas  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and  consequently 
began  to  look  out  for  locations  where  coal  could  be  had  in 
abundance  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  has  resulted  in  the  location 
of  large  factories  at  Montezuma,  Hillsdale  and  near  Terre 
Haute.  The  latter  factory  has  been  running  only  a  few  days. 
These  factories  are  all  well-equipped  and  being  operated  at 
their  full  capacity,  and  are  far  behind  on  orders.  Other  facto¬ 
ries  will  be  built  and  operated  on  a  broad  scale  in  the  near 
future,  but  they  will  doubtless  be  located  convenient  to  an 
abundant  supply  of  coal. 

Factories  not  favorably  located  for  a  supply  of  natural  gas  a 
few  years  ago,  finding  the  sharp  competition  of  the  gas  field 
hard  to  compete  against,  went  out  of  business,  but  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  drain  tile  and  the  removal  of  the  base  of  opeia- 
tions  to  the  coal  fields,  renders  it  possible  for  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  to  again  resume  business  in  supplying  the  demand  foi 
drain  tile.  Another  and  encouraging  feature  of  the  trade  is 
the  increased  intelligence  in  the  use  of  tile.  The  mistakes  of 
the  past  in  beginning  with  sizes  of  tile  far  too  small  will  be 
avoided.  Twenty  years  ago  the  sizes  of  drain  tile  mostly  in 
demand  were  three-inch,  four-inch  and  five-inch;  now  the 
range  of  sizes  run  from  four  to  twelve-inch  for  ordinary  farm 
drainage.  Besides,  many  users  of  tile  begin  to  comprehend 
the  need  of  more  thorough  work,  the  paralleling  of  drains  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  underdrainage  of  all  the  land  in  a  field, 
that  needs  it.  All  of  which  promises  more  lively  work  and  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  products  of  drain  tile  factoiies. 

The  Passing  of  Old  Methods  and  Notions. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  retrospect  the  past  history  of  the 
drain  tile  industry.  Beginning  with  the  horseshoe  tile,  with 
added  flat  bottom,  then  the  flat  bottom  tile,  octagon  and  round 
tile.  All  of  these  tile  had  their  advocates  and  merits,  that 
were  exploited  with  much  zeal.  For  years  porous  tile  was  a 
subject  of  long  and  earnest  discussions  in  drainage  conventions. 
It  was  urged  that  porous  tile  would  admit  the  water  into  drains 
their  entire  length,  that  the  joints  of  tile  were  not  sufficient  to 
allow  the  water  to  enter  the  drain.  It  was  urged  that  the  use 
of  sawdust  mixed  with  the  clay  evenly  was  necessary  to  make 
the  tile  porous,  and  sawdust  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  many 
tile  plants.  In  one  of  the  discussions  an  old  tilemaker  argued 
that  tile  made  in  part  of  sawdust  would  rot;  he  knew,  for  saw¬ 
dust  would  rot.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  sawdust 
would  be  consumed  in  the  burning  of  the  tile.  Others  claimed 
that  in  the  use  of  sawdust  the  tile  were  less  liable  to  crack  in 
drying  and  burning,  and  required  less  fuel  to  burn  them,  which 
was  probably  true  in  the  use  of  some  clays.  But  the  chief 
object  sought  in  the  use  of  sawdust  was  to  get  porous  tile.  The 


degree  of  hardness  necessary  to  make  tile  durable  was  a  fruit¬ 
ful  subject  for  long-continued  arguments.  The  merits  and 
demerits  of  tile  machines,  the  best  kilns,  up  or  down-draft,  or 
both  combined,  the  length  of  time  to  burn,  the  fuel  question, 
and  many  more  minor  questions,  all  being  discussed  with  earn¬ 
estness  pro  and  con.  It  was  a  notable  fact  that  new  beginners 
were  more  ready  to  lead  in  the  discussions  and  assumed  to 
know  more  than  experienced  tilemakers.  In  fact,  we  had  the 
impression  that  many  of  those  who  were  most  successful  in 
the  business  were  a  little  chary  in  giving  away  the  secrets  of 
the  art.  But  many  of  these  methods  and  foolish  notions  have 
passed  away,  never  to  return. 


NEW  DRAINAGE  ENACTMENTS. 


The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  acts  passed  at  the 
session  of  the  late  Indiana  Legislature: 

Senate  bill  No.  10  provides  that  the  wages  of  all  ax  men,  rod 
men  and  other  laborers  employed  by  the  viewers  or  reviewers 
who  locate  a  public  ditch  shall  be  reported  to  the  court  at  the 
time  such  viewers  or  reviewers  file  their  report,  and  upon  an 
order  of  court  shall  be  immediately  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  These  sums,  together  will  all  damages  assessed, 
shall  then  be  collected  from  the  land  owners  benefited  by  the 
ditch  as  taxes  are  collected.  The  compensation  of  the  viewers 
and  reviewers  is  fixed  at  $2  a  day  each,  and  of  laborers  at  $1.50 
a  day.  All  conflicting  laws  are  repealed.  The  law  took  effect 
Feb.  28. 

Drainage — Clearing  Streams. 

Senate  bill  No.  120  requires  land  owners  along  the  course 
of  any  small  streams  not  navigable  and  not  more  than  seventy - 
five  feet  wide  to  clean  out  obstructions  and  drifts  from  the 
channel  during  the  first  half  of  August  each  year.  Owners  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stream  must  unite  to  clear  the  channel. 
Upon  the  land  owner’s  failure  or  refusal  to  remove  it,  any 
other  land  owner  within  a  mile  of  the  drift  or  other  obstruc¬ 
tion  may  complain  on  oath,  whereupon  the  county  surveyor 
shall  examine  the  stream,  and  if  he  finds  the  complaint  wel 
founded  may  notify  the  land  owner  to  clear  the  channel 
within  twenty  days.  If  his  notice  is  not  complied  with,  the 
surveyor  may  have  the  necessary  work  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  delinquent  land  owner,  which  shall  be  a  lien  on  his 
land  The  surveyor  shall  receive  his  usual  per  diem  for  such 
work  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $25  if  he  neg¬ 
lects.  The  act  does  not  apply  in  case  of  lawful  mill  dams,  and 
is  to  be  liberally  construed.  It  will  take  effect  after  publica¬ 
tion. 

Drainage — Floodgates. 

Senate  bill  No.  19  requires  the  township  trustees,  upon  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  owners  of  low  land  affected,  to  build  floodgates,  by 
which  any  large  stream  may  be  prevented  from  backing  up  a 
ditch  flowing  into  it,  and  thereby  overflowing  the  low  lands 
which  the  ditch  is  intended  to  drain  before  it  is  high  enough 
to  overflow  its  banks.  The  cost  of  such  floodgates  is  limited 
to  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  benefited.  When  application  for  such  an  improvement  is 
made,  the  trustee  shall  post  notices  for  ten  days,  and  at  a 
hearing  shall  determine  whether  or  not  the  gates  ought  to  be 
built  and  after  doing  so  shall  assess  the  expense  according  to 
the  actual  benefits  to  the  lands  affected,  to  be  collected  like 
taxes.  An  appeal  from  the  trustees  lies  to  the  Circuit  Court, 
either  on  the  question  whether  gates  shall  be  erected,  or  as  to 
the  amount  of  any  assessment.  This  law  took  effect  Feb.  -8. 

Construction  of  and  Assessment  for  Public  Ditches. 

Senate  bill  No.  110  amends  Section  5656,  Burns,  by  providing 
for  the  construction  of  any  public  ditch  which  costs  not  more 
than  $3,000  without  allotting  the  work  of  digging  it  to  the 
land  owners  assessed  for  its  construction.  In  case  of  such  a 
ditch  the  commissioners  may  let  a  contract  for  its  construc¬ 
tion  as  an  entirety  and  assess  the  cost  on  the  lands  benefited, 
specifying  that  the  owners  may  pay  by  annual  installments,  be¬ 
ginning  two  years  after  the  work  is  done,  and  extending  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  years.  Any  owner  who  prefers 
may  pay  cash  within  a  time  allotted,  not  exceeding  ninety 
clays,  after  which  bonds  are  to  be  sold  after  the  manner  of  ini- 
provement  bonds  issued  under  the  Barrett  law.  and  the  assess¬ 
ments  are  to  be  placed  on  a  special  tax  duplicate  and  collected 
as  other  taxes.  The  act  took  effect  March  7. 
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An  Imperial  Godfather.  The  brickmaker  (workman)  Her¬ 
mann  Heidebrunn,  of  Tolkemit,  becoming  the  father  of  a  sev¬ 
enth  son,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  announced  his  intention  of 
being  godfather  to  the  child.  (Deut.  T.  &  Z.  Z.) 


The  Budapest  Market.  The  combination  of  fifteen  brick 
manufacturers  at  Budapest,  Hungary,  having  a  total  capacity 
of  400,000,000  bricks,  only  succeeded  in  disposing  of  65,000,000. 
The  entire  consumption  of  Budapest  for  1901  was  not  more 
than  90,000,000.  (Thonind.  Z.) 


Artesian  Well.  I  have  an  artesian  well  that  formerly  sent 
the  water  up  to  the  surface,  but  now  the  water  does  not  rise 
much  above  80  feet  below  the  surface.  The  well  is  about  400 
feet  deep  and  has  a  tube  in  it  to  the  depth  of  about  100  feet. 
What  can  I  do  to  get  the  water  up  to  the  height  it  used  to 
come? 

Answer.  Pull  out  your  riveted  tube  and  replace  it  with  a 
welded  tube,  the  lengths  to  be  screwed  together.  I  was  once 
in  exactly  the  same  case.  The  water  in  my  artesian  well 
stopped  at  a  depth  of  32  feet.  After  removing  the  defective 
tube  and  replacing  it  with  a  welded  one  the  water  spouted,  in 
full  quantity,  6  feet  above  the  surface.  (Thonind.  Z.) 


Utilizing  Old  Plaster  Molds.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
*  grinding  up  old  plaster  of  paris  molds  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer, 
if,  as  you  propose  to  grind  them  in  the  pan  in  which  you  grind 
calcine  (grog)  for  roofing  tiles,  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
prevent  some  of  the  gypsum  getting  into  the  calcine,  and  that 
will  certainly  cause  you  trouble.  The  material,  too,  would 
have  to  be  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  you  would  have 
to  buy  a  fine  wire  cloth  sieve,  for  no  one  would  use  it  as  a 
fertilizer  in  the  state  of  a  coarse  grit,  such  as  you  grind  your 
calcine.  The  prices  of  gypsum  fertilizer  is  very  low,  and, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is  doubtful  that  it  would 
pay  you  to  do  it.  (Thonind.  Z.) 


The  New  Belt.  I  recently  read  an  article  in  another  journal 
which  contains  numerous  errors  and  would  be  likely  to  mis¬ 
lead  members  of  the  craft  who  paid  any  attention  to  it.  For 
instance,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  a  new  belt  should 
stretch  itself  a  quarter  of  its  length.  Such  a  belt,  by  the  time 
it  had  done  stretching  itself,  would  have  a  very  queer  look, 
for  the  stretching  must  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the 
breadth  and  thickness  of  the  leather.  At  the  present  time 
driving  belts  are  bought  and  paid  for  by  length,  and  every 
reputable  belting  manufacturer  stretches  the  leather  as  much 
as  possible  before  delivering  it.  I  will  admit  that  when  buying 
a  belt  the  order  may  be  given  for  one  a  tenth  shorter  than  is 
needed,  but  under  no  circumstances  a  quarter  less.  As  to  the 
joining  of  such  broad  belts  as  are  required  to  run  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  crushers,  etc.,  the  best  way  is  to  lap  the  ends  and  lace 
with  leather  thongs.  The  holes  in  each  end  of  the  belt  should 
be  exactly  opposite  each  other  and  each  hole  should  have  an 
iron  bush.  These  metal  bushes  must  be  large  enough  to 
permit  of  the  thong  being  pulled  through  easily,  without  being 
crushed.  By  overlapping  the  ends  of  the  belt  there  is  always 
something  to  spare  in  case  the  belt  breaks,  though  for  run¬ 
ning  an  electric  motor,  where  not  the  slightest  jerk  can  be 
tolerated,  the  ends  of  the  belt  have  to  butt  instead  of  over¬ 
lapping.  I  come  now  to  the  dressing.  The  writer  of  the  article 
I  refer  to  says:  “The  dressing  of  a  belt  is  quite  a  secondary 


matter,  if  it  is  only  kept  free  from  dust,  and  there  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  dressing  the  gripping  side  of  a  belt.”  In  most  brick 
works  it  is,  unfortunately,  impossible,  to  keep  the  belts  free 
from  dust.  Certainly  once  a  year  all  belts  should  be  cleaned 
on  both  sides  and  thoroughly  dressed  on  both  sides.  Belts 
that  are  treated  in  this  way  will  not  become  brittle,  but,  in 
consequence  of  their  softness,  will  cling  to  the  pulleys.  They 
will  not  have  to  be  stretched  so  tightly  and  will  not,  there¬ 
fore,  break  so  readily.  I  have  two  brick  presses,  three  crush¬ 
ers,  ball  mill,  etc.,  running  summer  and  winter,  with  nine  six- 
inch  belts.  These  I  clean  and  dress  regularly  at  Christmas  and 
Whitsuntide.  The  dressing  I  use  is  the  best  train  oil,  to  which, 
in  a  lukewarm  condition,  a  quarter  part  of  tallow,  free  from 
acid,  is  added.  These  belts  have  now  been  running  for  thir¬ 
teen  years,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  run  for  thirteen  more 
years.  Even  quite  new  belts  should  be  thoroughly  dressed  on 
both  sides  before  putting  them  in  use.  (Thonind.  Z.) 


“Terra  Sigillata.”  In  museums  we  often  meet  with  beautiful 
specimens  of  ware  showing  the  brightest  coral  red  to  reddish 
brown  lusters,  and  which  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  with 
other  ceramic  ware.  This  is  the  Roman  pottery  known  as 
Terra  Sigillata,  which  is  not  Latin,  by  the  way,  and  was  the 
ordinary  product  of  the  potters  of  ancient  Rome.  The  Romans 
carried  their  art  with  them  to  the  countries  they  conquered, 
and  some  recent  excavations  at  Westerndorf  and  Rheinzabern 
show  that  the  Terra  Sigillata  ware  was  pressed  in  molds.  The 
potter  inserted  in  the  mold  metal  or  burned  clay  stamps 
(seals),  which  left  ornamental  depressions  in  the  ware.  The 
mold  was  in  one  piece  and  only  a  portion  of  the  piece  of  pot¬ 
tery  could  be  made  in  it.  The  pressed  piece  had  to  dry  and 
the  shrinkage  of  the  clay  permitted  the  piece  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  mold.  The  foot  and  the  smooth  rim  were  then  put  on 
and  the  piece  was  burned.  Other  ware  of  similar  character 
was  made  without  the  help  of  molds,  and  the  decorations  were 
produced  by  applying  a  stiffish  slip,  squirted  on  through  a 
small  tube  or  a  horn,  or  were  put  on  with  a  small  comb.  These 
decorations  in  the  Barbontine  style  were  mostly  applied  to  the 
broad  rims  of  bowls,  dishes,  pitchers  and  beakers.  What  the 
material  consisted  of  is  not  precisely  known.  The  clay  was 
very  finely  slummed  and  of  a  red  color.  Analyses  have  been 
made  by  the  following  authorities: 


Brongniart.  Perkins.  Lilienthal. 

Silica  . .  56—64  54—61  52 

Alumina  .  17 — 25  21 — 32  24 

Iron  oxide  . ‘ .  7 — 10  6 —  5  4 — 14 

Lime  .  2 —  9  7 — 10  14 

Magnesia  .  0 —  2  1 —  2  2 

Potash  .  3.22  1 —  2 

Soda  .  1.70  0.5 


We  have  succeeded  in  burning  a  clay  to  the  same  color  and 
showing  a  similar  fracture  to  the  ancient  ware,  but  the  glaze 
remains  an  unsolved  problem.  Lead,  which  is  the  principal 
constituent  of  our  modern  glazes,  is  not  contained  in  the  glaze 
of  the  Terra  Sigillata,  and  the  production  of  a  piece  which  is 
in  every  respect  equal  to  the  ancient  ware  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  (Sprechsaal.) 


Saltpetre  in  Bricks.  Times  change  and  with  the  changing 
times  different  views  prevail.  Since  before  the  memory  of 
man  the  apparition  of  the  petreing  brick  has  had  to  be  con¬ 
tended  with  by  brickmakers.  All  the  efforts  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  brick  works  have  failed  to  convince  the  building  au¬ 
thorities  that  bricks  could  not  contain  saltpetre,  and  all  the 
researches  of  our  experts  and  scientists  have  been  unable  to 
drive  the  saltpetre  spook  out  of  the  heads  of  our  building  in¬ 
spectors,  although  everyone  that  has  had  any  experience  in 
brickmaking  knows  it  to  be  a  bomb-proof  fact  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  newly  burned  brick  to  contain  saltpetre.  The 
fear  of  saltpetre  in  bricks  has  taken  such  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
public,  be  it  building  inspectors,  contractors,  or  owners,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  evidence  and  proof,  we  even  now  meet  with 
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specifications  which  demand  a  guarantee  that  the  bricks  shall 
be  free  from  saltpetre.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  for  the 
brickmaker  to  show  that  there  is  no  saltpetre  in  his  bricks  and 
to  give  the  fullest  guarantee  to  that  effect.  After  all  this  we 
are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  patent  applied  for,  for  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  bricks  in  which  saltpetre  is  added  to  the  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  true  that  these  bricks  are  not  made  of  burned 
clay,  still  they  are  intended  to  be  used  in  buildings  where 
bricks  supposed  to  contain  saltpetre  have  so  long  had  and  still 
have  a  very  bad  name.  We  venture  to  place  before  our  read¬ 
ers  a  full  report  of  the  patent  in  question: 

“The  production  of  an  artificial  stone  material  from  slaked 
meadow  lime  (a  dilurial  marly  lime  belonging  to  the  creta¬ 
ceous  group),  sand  and  unslaked  lime,  in  the  manner  already 
known,  whereby  the  slaking  of  the  latter  takes  place  during 
the  hardening  of  the  mass.  (Kleber;  History  of  the  Lime- 
Sand-Brick  to  the  Present  Time.  Mayence,  1898,  page  7.)  It 
has  also  been  proposed  to  use  this  kind  of  quicklime.  (Meadow 
lime,  German  Wisen  Kalk.)  The  inventor  has  found  that 
these  bricks  in  which  the  before  mentioned  lime  was  employed 
have  not  come  into  general  use  on  account  of  their  instability. 
The  defect  has  been  overcome  by  this  invention,  which  consists 


The  above  process  is  the  invention  of  Hugo  Rehbel,  of 
Schoeneck,  West  Prussia,  to  whom  the  German  imperial 
patent,  No.  137295,  has  been  granted.  The  claim  reads  as 
follows: 

“A  process  for  the  production  of  bricks  from  a  mixture  of 
slaked  and  unslaked  lime  and  sand.  The  lime  is  made  by 
burning  meadow  lime.  The  slaking  of  the  lime  is  done  with 
water  containing  saltpetre.” 

It  now  becomes  a  question  as  to  how  the  authorities  over 
buildings  will  act  in  regard  to  bricks  actually  containing  salt¬ 
petre  Will  they  refuse  to  permit  them  to  be  used,  or  will 
they  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  patent  office?  In  the  latter 
case  the  brick  industry  will  at  least  get  the  advantage  of  being 
relieved  of  the  saltpetre  goblin.  (Deut.  T.  &  Z.  Z.) 


A  CUTTING  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

There  has  long  been  a  demand  among  clayworkers  for  a 
cutting  table  that  would  successfully  cut  their  ware  into  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths,  and  this  problem  seems  solved  by  the  new 
Bensing  automatic  combination  clay  cutter,  as  shown  heie- 
with. 

This  table  will  successfully  cut  9-inch  end-cut  brick,  drain 


The  New  Bensing  Automatic  Combination  Clay  Cutter. 


in  slaking  the  before  mentioned  lime  with  water  in  which  from 
1  to  2  per  cent,  of  saltpetre  has  been  dissolved.  Although  it 
is  found  that  water  containing  common  salt,  when  used  for 
slaking  lime,  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  it,  yet  the  lime 
hardens  better  when  slaked  with  water  containing  saltpetre 
than  with  pure  water.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  brick  from  burned  lime  and  sand  which,  in  regard  to  dur¬ 
ability,  fulfills  all  practical  requirements.  The  process  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows:  Powdered,  burned,  unslaked  meadow  lime 
is  mixed  with  dry  sand.  To  this  water  containing  from  2  to  3 
per  cent,  of  saltpetre  is  added,  sufficient  to  form  a  soft  mud. 
To  this  is  added  a  further  quantity  of  unslaked  lime,  whic 
must  be  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  first  lot  of  lime  bu 
the  whole  when  worked  together,  must  form  a  mud  capable  of 
being  molded.  Thereupon  the  material  is  pressed  m  m< olds 
and  left  in  them  until  it  hardens.  After  this  the  bricks  are 
repeatedly*  wetted  with  plain  water,  whereby beeeme 
stronger  The  bricks  that  are  made  with  the  addition  of  sa 
petre  harden  quicker  and  stronger;  they  resist  crushing  better 
than  those  in  which  the  lime  is  slaked  with  water  that  does 
not  contain  saltpetre.” 


tile  from  3  to  10  inches,  and  any  hollow  block  or  clay  conduit 
12  inches  square  or  less. 

It  is  arranged  to  cut  any  of  these  articles  4%  inches  long,  or 
any  multiple  of  4%  inches  up  to  72  inches. 

It  is  run  by  power  from  the  machine  through  a  friction  (  e- 
vice,  which  is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  column  of  clay,  be 
cither  large  or  small,  controls  it  perfectly. 

This  table  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  already  celebrated 
“Premier  Line”  of  clay  working  machinery  manufactured  b 
the  J.  D.  Fate  Company,  of  Plymouth,  Richland  county,  Ohio, 
and  which  are  illustrated  on  pages  _ 

A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  handsome  eight-page  folder 
being  sent  out  by  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company,  Chi 
cago  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Boyd  presses  illustrated  on  _ 
name’s  320,  321,  322  and  323,  this  issue,  and  other  equpiment 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  press  brick,  such  as  dry 
pans  Sly  screens,  elevators,  etc.  The  pamphlet  contains  some 
interesting  facts  about  making  brick,  and  our  readers  who  are 
interested  are  requested  to  write  for  a  copy,  mentioning  The 
Clay-Worker. 
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CONVENTION  ECHOES. 


A  PLEASANT  AND  PROFITABLE  FIVE-WEEK  TRIP. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

Just  arrived  home  after  five  weeks  and  two  days’  absence.  My 
visit,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  very  pleasant  indeed.  The  cour¬ 
tesy  and  freedom  of  the  plants  which  I  received  at  the  different 
places  I  visited  was  beyond  my  expectation.  As  for  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  it  was  simply  “royal.”  I  can  not  see  how  the  people  of  Boston 
could  have  done  more  than  they  did  for  the  success  of  the  occasion. 

Thanking  you  for  your  very  important  help,  which  made  my  trip 
so  pleasant,  I  am,  Yours  truly,  O.  K.  EDWARDS. 

Newberg,  Oreg.,  Feb.  14,  1903. 


THE  FISKE  PLANT  “LOOKS  GOOD”  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL 
BRICK  WORKS  MANAGER. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  returned  this  morning  from  the  East,  being  some  seven  hours 
late  in  getting  back.  Was  slow  going  and  slow  coming.  However, 
had  a  splendid  time,  and  especially  enjoyed  our  trip  to  Dover 
Point.  I  think  Mr.  Ffske  ought  to  be  congratulated  on  the  splendid 
mechanical  ingenuity  he  has  displayed  in  erecting  his  plant.  It  will 
undoubtedly  revolutionize  the  manufacturing  of  building  brick 
where  new  plants  are  being  erected. 

The  Convention  was  as  successful,  I  judge,  as  any  we  ever  had, 
and  being  held  so  near  to  my  old  brithplace,  I  enjoyed  it  far  more 
than  any  I  have  attended.  Yours  truly,  W.  S.  PURINGTON, 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  Feb.  19,  1903.  General  Manager. 


A  COLD-WATER  DELEGATE  PLEASED. 

The  Editor  Clay-Worker: 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  let  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.  go  by  without  just  a  word.  Of  course,  I  believe  some  of  us 
would  go  whether  we  had  any  “banquet-associational”  dinner  or 
not,  though  the  good-fellowship  that  prevails  at  these  functions  is 
such  as  will  create  a  desire  in  most  men  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  of  meeting  again.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  really  so,  that 
the  last  Convention  was  the  best — and  some  of  us  have  given  our 
Cleveland  friends  the  credit  for  being  the  best  entertainers,  but  I 
think  all  banquets  and  entertainments  were  put  in  the  shade  by 
the  one  held  in  Boston.  One  reason  is,  I  am  what  one  would  call 
a  cold-water  crank,  though  if  I  ever  admired  our  ex-President,  Mr. 
Fiske,  more  than  I  had  before,  it  was  when  I  learned  that  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  arranging  that  the  toasts  should  be  drank 
with  apollinaris  water,  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is  one  but  what 
would  say  that  those  toasts  were  drank  as  loyally  and  with  as 
hearty  good-feeling  as  when  drank  otherwise,  and  to  my  mind 
the  speeches  at  this  banquet  were  never  equaled  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  I  have  been  a  member. 

The  trip  to  the  Fiske  Brick  Company,  at  Dover  Point,  even 
leaving  out  the  splendid  lunch  served  on  the  train,  was  worth  the 
time  and  expense  to  Boston.  The  radical  changes  that  one  saw  at 
this  plant  and  the  success  achieved  in  so  short  a  time  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  most  of  the  members  present,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  results  that  have  already  been  se¬ 
cured  on  this  plant.  It  is  improvements  in  machinery,  etc.,  and 
changes  such  as  these  that  no  one  in  the  brick  business  should 
fail  to  attend  those  meetings  for;  the  papers  that  are  read,  while 
they  give  valuable  information,  do  not  convey  to  the  member  that 
stays  at  home  one-tenth  part  of  the  good,  practical  knowledge,  so 
to  speak,  that  is  to  be  had  at  these  Conventions.  And  to  the 
stranger,  who  has  made  perhaps  his  first  visit,  let  me  say  that 
should  he  feel  a  little  strange  at  first,  if  he  will  go  again  he  will 
soon  feel  at  home,  and  the  better  he  gets  acquainted  the  more 
valuable  the  Information  he  can  get. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  who  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  others,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  that  one 
can  get  information  that  it  is  Impossible  to  estimate  its  value.  In 


a  business  as  varied  as  ours  is,  when  one  gets  an  idea  that  ho 
thinks  would  be  an  improvement  it  ofttimes  happens  in  practice 
that  an  idea  seemingly  feasible  proves  on  trial  to  be  utterly  im¬ 
practical,  and  here  is  where  convention  experiences  prove  quite 
valuable.  We  frequently  find  at  these  annual  meetings  those  who 
have  proven  the  fallacy  of  contemplated  experiments,  and  we  are 
thus  saved  the  time  and  expense  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
For  my  part  these  confidential  conversations  on  matters  never 
touched  on  in  the  formal  discussions  are  more  valuable  than  the 
papers  and  discussions. 

You  can  form  some  idea  of  how  highly  I  prize  these  annual 
meetings  when  I  tell  you  that  I  cut  short  a  visit  to  my  old  home  in 
England  in  order  to  attend  the  Boston  meeting.  On  the  5th  of  Jan¬ 
uary  I  received  word  that  my  father  was  very  sick.  I  sailed  from 
New  York  January  7th  and  arrived  on  the  other  side  the  16th,  and 
found  my  father  better  than  I  had  expected,  so  after  a  week’s 
visit  I  hurried  home,  leaving  Liverpool  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  January,  arriving  in  Catskill  at  1:40  a.  m.  Wednesday,  February 
4th.  There  I  was  joined  by  my  “silent  partner,”  and  together  we 
journeyed  on  to  Boston,  where  we  both  enjoyed  what  seemed  to  me 
the  best  Convention  the  Association  has  yet  held. 

Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11.  HERVEY  HAIGH. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SHELLENBERGER’S  IMPRESSIONS. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  recent  favor,  and  I 
now  hand  you  inclosed  herewith  my  photograph,  which  is  the  only 
one  I  have  had  taken  recently. 

I  reached  home  on  Thursday  morning  after  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  trips  in  my  experience.  The  National  Association  of 
Brickmakers’  Convention  at  Boston  will  ever  be  a  memorable  event 
in  my  recollection.  Although  it  was  the  second  Convention  I  have 


Vice.  Pres.  Geo.  H.  Shellenberger,  St.  Paul. 


attended,  it  was  the  first  at  which  I  was  enabled  to  give  my  entire 
time  to  the  affairs  of  the  Convention,  and  I  certainly  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  that  time.  To  my  mind  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  by  a  large  number  of  men  engaged  in 
the  same  general  line  of  business  that  will  accomplish  so  much 
good  for  all  as  a  general  meeting  upon  stated  occasions,  at  which 
views  can  be  exchanged  and  experiences  related,  which  will  ac¬ 
complish  wonderful  results  for  the  general  good,  our  Association 
is  particularly  favored  in  this  respect,  as  the  leading  successful 
brickmakers  the  country  over  seem  to  be  willing  to  drop  their 
busy  work  and  give  their  undivided  time  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association.  Of  course,  I  am  a  novice  in  the  art  of  brick¬ 
making;  hence  my  experience  at  a  Convention  of  this  kind  would 
be  largely  the  experience  of  one  who  seeks  to  absorb  information 
without  being  able  to  give  much  of  anything  in  return.  For  this 
reason  I  may  be  excused,  possibly,  for  saying  a  few  words  which 
are  not  intended  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  more  in  the  way  of 
advice  for  future  conduct  of  meetings  of  the  Association.  I  notice 
that  a  few  members  seem  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
comhating  each  other’s  theories  on  certain  points  of  difference, 
not  especially,  as  it  occurred  to  me,  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
anyone,  but  simply  with  the  idea  of  exploding  the  theory  of  the 
adversary.  The  time  of  the  Convention  is  too  valuable  for  this 
sort  of  work,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  new  President, 
Mr.  Eisenhart,  seemed  disposed  to  frown  upon  this  kind  of  prac¬ 
tice.  Upon  this  line  it  also  seemed  to  me  as  if  too  much  time,  on 
different  occasions,  was  taken  up  by  the  same  persons,  thus  pre- 
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venting  the  expression  of  opinion  by  others  more  modest,  but 
whose  opinions  might  still  be  well  worth  hearing  by  the  members 
of  the  Convention.  I  do  not  know  of  any  means  within  the  power 
of  the  management  to  compel  modest  members  to  take  part  in  a 
discussion,  but  it  occurred  to  me  during  the  various  sessions  of 
the  Boston  Convention  that  if  half  a  dozen  different  persons  of 
some  experience  along  practical  lines  could  be  invited  in  advance 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  several  subjects  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Convention,  and  were  then  called  upon  in  Convention,  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  might  be  obviated. 

I  cannot  close  my  letter  without  referring  to  the  splendid  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  delegates  were  cared  for  by  the  Boston  people. 
The  Messrs.  Fiske,  Parry  Bros,  and  Arthur  D.  Rogers  were  cer¬ 
tainly  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  make  it  pleasant  and  agreeable 
for  the  visiting  members  present,  and  I  cannot  soon  forget  the 
personal  pleasure  which  I  felt,  and  echo  the  universal  expression 
of  the  other  delegates  to  the  Convention  at  the  splendid  way  in 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  Boston  people.  All  in  all,  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  at  Boston,  in 
February,  1903,  will  be  a  high-water  mark  at  which  future  meetings 
may  well  aim. 

I  will  not  encroach  upon  your  space  to  say  more,  only  adding 
that  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present 
at  the  Boston  meeting.  Yours  very  truly, 

St.  Paul,  Feb.  16,  1903.  GEO.  H.  SHELLENBERGER. 

FISKE’S  PLANT  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  FEATURE. 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  home  again  with  very  pleasing  impressions  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston.  It  strikes  me  as  a  wonderfully  successful  meeting. 


Dover  Point,  N.  H.  1  don’t  believe  any  of  the  visitors  expected  to 
find  such  a  complete  system  of  handling  brick.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  but  that  the  Fiskes  have  a  money  saver.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  treat  for  the  brickmakers  to  see  the  brick  handled 
easily  by  machinery. 

I  hope  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  our  New  England 
brickmakers  at  the  Convention  next  year,  wherever  we  may  meet, 
and  form  a  closer  acquaintance.  F.  H.  EGGERS. 

Cleveland,  O.,  February  24,  1903. 

THE  FISKE  PLANT  A  REVELATION. 

To  the  Clay- Worker: 

We  arrived  home  in  good  shape,  found  all  well  and  business  mov¬ 
ing  along  as  usual.  We  enjoyed  every  moment  of  our  stay  in 
Boston. 

Our  New  England  friends  did  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
the  Convention  a  success,  and  our  sojourn  in  that  historic  city 
was  one  of  social  enjoyment  and  unalloyed  pKasure. 

The  work  of  the  Convention  may  be  noted  as  being  interesting 
and  instructive.  After  organizing,  it  addressed  itself  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  claiming  its  attention  and  finished  up  what  matters  came 
before  it  in  a  business-like  manner. 

The  trip  to  the  Fiske  plant  in  New  Hampshire  was  complete  in 
every  detail.  The  ample  ajid  well-served  lunch  was  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  occasion  and  enjoyed  by  all. 

We  stand  aghast  at  the  quantity  of  scalloped  oysters  that  one 
of  our  good  friends  and  prominent  members  from  Ohio  put  out  of 
sight.  Pan  after  pan  of  scallops  disappeared  in  his  hamper  under 
his  vest.  I  was  amazed  that  no  buttons  flew  off.  Early  in  the 
onslaught  he  discarded  forks  and  small  spoons  and  fed  his  tape¬ 
worm  with  an  old-fashioned  iron  spoon  about  the  size  of  the  shovel 


W.  E.  Hilton,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


F.  H.  Wolf,  Detroit. 


G.  T.  Dickover,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


Your  arrangements  for  handling  the  great  number  in  the  city  of 
cities  were  well  nigh  perfect. 

One  of  the  features  most  interesting  was  the  visit  to  the  Fiska 
Brick  Company’s  plant,  at  Dover  Point.  Here  we  dared  not  be  the 
critic  we  had  always  prided  ourselves  on  being,  but  had  to  prick 
ourselves  with  a  pin  to  see  if  we  were  alive,  or  asleep,  or  had  let 
go  for  a  moment  to  spit  on  our  hands. 

Wishing  you  continued  splendid  success,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly,  J.  G.  JONES. 

York  Village,  Me.,  Feb.  16,  1903. 

HOPES  TO  MEET  THE  YANKEES  A  YEAR  HENCE. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  New  England  has  each  year 
been  considered  by  the  executive  committee  as  a  place  for  holding 
the  National  Convention,  but  it  was  always  thought  it  would  be 
a  failure  as  to  attendance.  To  the  credit  of  the  New  England 
brickmakers  the  Boston  Convention  was  a  great  success.  I  am 
more  impressed  than  ever  with  the  idea  that  the  majority  of  brick¬ 
makers  need  coaxing.  You  have  to  take  the  Convention  to  them, 
so  they  will  become  familiar  with  the  good  work  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is  doing.  After  their  first 
Convention  they  become  ardent  members,  attend  the  Conventions 
and  receive  their  just  benefits. 

The  Boston  people  outdid  themselves— Titcomb.  Rogers,  Parry 
Brothers  and  that  prince  of  entertainers,  George  M.  Fiske,  con¬ 
genial  in  spirit  and  ministerial  in  appearance,  and  J.  B.  P.  Fiske, 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  great  Fiske  Brick  Company’s  plant,  at 


Brother  Dunn  uses  in  firing  his  continuous  kiln,  and,  strange  to 
relate,  he  was  able  to  do  justice  to  a  square  meal  when  he  got 
back  to  the  Brunswick. 

r]  lie  comment  of  those  on  the  train  going  out  seemed  to  indicate 
a  want  of  faith.  Some  even  condemned  the  plant  in  advance  be¬ 
fore  they  had  seen  it  in  operation;  others  appeared  dubious  and 
were  quoted  as  saying,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  grave  look, 
that  the  system  was  of  doubtful  utility. 

After  running  the  train  to  the  clay  bank,  which  disclosed  an 
ample  supply  of  good,  strong  plastic  clay,  which  was  being  loaded 
on  cars  with  a  steam  shovel,  our  cars  were  switched  back  to  the 
factory,  whore  we  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  fully  investi¬ 
gate  and  look  into  the  recently  installed  and  much-advertised 
method  of  handling  and  conveying  brick  from  the  machine  to  the 
dryer,  thence  to  the  kiln,  with  a  possibility  of  applying  the  same 
methods  from  kiln  to  cars.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  gang  of  car 
men,  wheelers,  tossers  and  so  forth,  which  we  have  always  consid¬ 
ered  as  indispensable  in  the  operation  of  our  plants,  but  at  the 
Dover  Point  plant  the  work  was  perfomed  entirely  by  a  powerful 
traveling  crane,  which  handled  1,600  brick  with  ease  and  without 
marking  a  single  brick. 

What  we  saw  at  the  Fiske  plant  was  a  revelation  to  us  all,  and 
it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  were  privileged  to 
view  this  system  in  practical  operation  that  it  was  indeed  a  marked 
success  and  not  a  mere  theory  constructed  on  visionary  and  im¬ 
practical  lines. 

When  our  train  backed  out  to  return  to  Boston  the  hands  em- 
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ployed  at  the  factory  assembled  at  the  entrance  to  the  building 
and  gave  us  a  farewell  cheer.  They  were  few  in  numbers — in  fact, 
a  mere  handful  when  compared  with  the  number  of  hands  usually 
employed  in  brick  plants. 

I  have  counted  more  men  at  my  farm  during  the  harvest  and 
threshing  season  than  we  saw  employed  at  the  Fiske  plant  at 
Dover  Point. 

Wishing  the  enterprising  firm,  both  father  and  son,  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  their  new  departure,  which  I  believe  will 
bring  a  handsome  return  when  they  shall  have  enlarged  their  ca¬ 
pacity  and  increased  their  output,  as  they  intend  to  do,  I  am  sin- 
cerely,  j.  c.  ADAMS. 

Indianapolis,  Feb.  11,  1903. 


THE  BENEFIT  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  am  home  again,  and  once  more  busy  turning  out  paving  block, 
with  orders  enough  on  our  books  to  last  until  midsummer. 

I  am  much  pleased  over  the  success  of  the  Convention,  and  wish 
to  return  thanks  through  your  valuable  paper  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  the  Boston  committee  entertained  all  visitors.  To  my 
mind  Mr.  Rogers  is  deserving  of  special  mention,  and  we  all  ap¬ 
preciated  the  hospitality  of  George  M.  Fiske  and  his  son,  Parker. 
I  know  this,  because  everyone  with  whom  I  talked  in  regard  to 
the  matter  expressed  themselves  to  that  effect.  We  who  have  at¬ 
tended  a  number  of  these  annual  meetings  get  a  double  benefit  in 
the  meeting  of  old  friends,  but  new  members  find  it  very  profita¬ 
ble,  for  every  one  who  attends,  even  if  he  does  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  sessions,  carries  away  instructive  and  helpful  informa¬ 
tion,  to  say  nothing  about  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  latter  really 
helps  in  the  year’s  work.  I  think  the  Association  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Eisenhart  to  the  presidency  and 
or  Mr.  John  E.  Parry  to  the  vice-presidency.  They  are  both  such 
able  and  such  energetic  brickmakers  that  the  Association  is  sure 
to  prosper  under  their  direction. 

Hoping  that  every  member  who  was  with  us  in  Boston  returned 
home  safely  and  may  wrestle  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  clay  business  for  another  year,  and  that  we  may  all  meet 
again  at  our  next  Convention,  1  am,  Sincerely, 

Johnsonburg,  Pa.  ALFRED  YATES. 


A  NEW  YORKER’S  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


Editor  Clay-Worker — It  is  the  usual  custom,  year  after  year,  to 
regard  the  latest  Convention  as  surpassing  in  many  ways  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  but  with  only  favorable  criticism  on  former 
Conventions  we  may  speak  unbiased  words  when  we  state  that 
the  Boston  Convention  stands  second  to  none.  The  various  local 
committees  in  charge  of  affairs,  with  President  Fiske,  left  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  Even  the  most  minute  details  had  been  so  care¬ 
fully  planned  that  the  programme  was  carried  out  without  a  hitch. 
Those  who  attended  the  banquet  never  felt  less  cramped  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  space  than  at  the  present  one. 

No  dining  car  was  ever  beseiged  in  greater  numbers  at  one  time 
than  on  the  excursion  to  the  Fiske  brick  plant,  yet  everyone  was 
leadily  and  quietly  served  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
The  ladies  speak  highly  of  the  reception  and  recital  given  them 
in  Browning  Hall,  and  only  words  of  favorable  comment  are  heard 
on  every  side.  The  fascination  of  the  convention  hall  and  the  re¬ 
newing  of  acquaintances  in  the  hotel  lobby  proved  so  strong  a 
feature  that  many  of  the  members  could  not  find  time  to  visit  the 
many  interesting  historical  places  for  which  Boston  is  famous. 
The  ladies,  however,  turned  out  in  round  numbers  at  the  trolley 
ride,  and  many  took  further  advantage  of  sight-seeing  while  the 
real  members  were  engaged  in  pursuit  and  kept  closer  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  work.  But  few  of  the  ladies  found  time  to  do  much  shop¬ 
ping  in  Boston,  and  my  wife’s  time  was  so  much  engrossed  with 
what  the  entertainment  committee  had  planned  for  them  that  she 
did  not  realize  until  we  were  homeward  bound  that  she  had  been 
unable  to  spend  any  more  money  while  in  Boston,  but  I  have  no 
regrets  to  offer  for  so  fortunate  an  occurrence. 

The  writer  was  unable  to  remain  to  the  theater  party  Friday 
evening  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  convention  hall  to  catch  the 
train  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  as  to  why  local  Boston  brick 
cannot  be  burned  with  coal  The  growing  scarcity  of  wood  makes 
the  question  an  important  one.  The  statement  was  made  that  their 
clays  contain  varying  percentages  of  quicksand,  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  drawn  was  that  this  factor  in  the  composition  of  the  clay 
rendered  the  material  too  susceptible  to  an  extreme  heat,  and  that 
with  wood  a  longer  flame  carried  the  heat  higher  and  that  the 
furnaces  did  not  become  so  hot,  and,  therefore,  the  heat  was  more 


equally  distributed  in  the  burning  of  common  brick  in  up-draft 
kilns.  On  the  other  hand,  with  coal,  which  it  was  stated  had  never 
been  used  successfully,  the  low  heat  in  the  arches  vyas  more  intense 
and  when  the  arches  became  sufficiently  hot  the  brick  nearest  the 
fires  would  fuse  and  settle,  or  squash,  on  account  of  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  alkaline  and  calcareous  material  carried  with  the  so- 
called  quicksand  and  difficulty  experienced  to  get  the  top  burned 
before  this  occurrence  took  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln. 
The  writer  has  never  examined  the  Boston  clays,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  they  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  quicksand  and 
whether  the  composition  of  that  quicksand  varies  more  materially 
than  do  the  clays  burned  at  many  Hudson  river  brick  works.  The 
same  burning  question  has  long  faced  the  Hudson  river  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  the  scarcity  of  wood  has  made  it  imperative  for  him  to 
look  to  another  kind  of  fuel.  Time  and  experience  have  proven 
that  what  was  regarded  impossible  not  so  many  years  ago  is  now 
being  successfully  met,  and  the  scarcity  of  wood  following  the 
coal  strike  the  past  season  forced  many  to  either  burn  and  expe- 
timent,  so  to  speak,  with  soft  coal  or  shut  down  their  yards.  Their 
experience  in  some  instances  has  proven  costly,  but  some  of  the 
successful  ones  will  doubtless  not  return  to  burning  wood  unless 
there  is  a  decided  difference  in  cost  in  favor  of  the  wood.  One  plant 
with  which  the  writer  is  very  familiar  is  using  a  clay  and  quick¬ 
sand  mixture  where  the  percentage  of  quicksand  runs  so  high  that 
practically  no  settle  takes  place  in  burning,  and  what  does  take 
place  does  so  in  cooling,  and  this  will  rarely  exceed  a  total  shrink¬ 
age  of  two  inches  on  brick  set  fifty-two  courses  high.  Considera¬ 
ble  care  is  taken  in  burning  these  brick.  Hard  coal  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  when  it  can  be  gotten.  Specially  constructed  kilns,  holding 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  thousand  brick,  are  used.  The  brick  are 
set  on  practically  a  level  floor,  with  about  four-inch  openings  run¬ 
ning  the  width  of  the  kiln  occurring  above  the  arches.  The  arches, 
or  furnaces,  and  lower  part  of  the  kiln  generally  are  constructed 
of  fire  brick,  and  form  a  permanent  part  of  the  kiln.  From  the 
grate  bars  to  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  where  the  brick  are  set,  is  about 
seven  feet.  The  intense  heat  attainable  is  absorbed  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  fire-brick  arches  and  construction  work  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  green  brick.  The  amount  of  cold  air  admitted  and  the  in¬ 
termittent  firing  on  alternate  sides  of  the  kiln,  the  manipulation 
of  the  fires  and  controlling  the  draft  seldom  fail  to  result  in  good 
burns,  even  with  this  material. 

Our  Boston  brick  friends  would  doubtless  profit  in  some  re¬ 
spects  by  a  visit  to  some  of  the  Hudson  River  yards,  where  some 
of  the  conditions  are  not  entirely  unlike  those  which  exist  there, 
and  they  will  find  the  usual  run  of  manufacturers  broad-minded 
fellows  and  their  yards  always  open  for  inspection. 

The  difference  in  the  color  of  the  brick,  whether  burned  with 
wood  or  coal,  was  being  discussed  at  the  same  time,  and  Friend 
Yates  referred  to  the  effect  of  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  results.  The  quality  of  the  flame  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  burning  and  also  the  cooling  undoubtedly  effects  the  oxidation 
of  the  iron,  and  consequently  the  color  of  the  brick,  whether  the 
brick  are  cooled  or  not,  and  the  degree  of  hardness  to  which  they 
are  burned  has  its  effect.  Whether  the  brick  are  thoroughly 
vitreous  and  the  total  iron  is  present  as  a  silicate  enters  into  the 
question.  We  know  the  coloring  effect  that  is  sometimes  produced 
m  a  swelled  brick  with  a  black  core,  which  a  clay  with  only  a  low 
percentage  of  iron  is  capable  of  developing.  The  clay  may  contain 
only  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  iron  and  yet  a  silicate  of  iron— the  black 
core— be  produced. 

The  only  regret  with  which  the  writer  left  Boston  was  that  the 
time  was  altogether  too  limited,  and  with  the  hope  that  future  Con¬ 
ventions  may  prove  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  this  one. 

METROPOLIS. 


B.  &  O.  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  just  received  twenty-five  new,  wide- 
vestibuled  coaches  from  the  Pullman  Company,  making  a  total  of 
seventy-five  received  during  the  last  few  months.  Less  than  sixty 
days  ago  the  company  received  three  new  dining  cars  and  two  cafe 
parlor  cars,  the  most  modern  cars  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Twenty 
new  baggage  cars  and  five  postal  cars  have  been  received  also  in 
the  last  four  or  five  weeks.  The  “Royal  Blue  Line”  coaches  have 
all  been  renovated  at  the  Mount  Clare  shops  within  a  short  time. 
The  new  coaches  received  by  the  road  are  provided  with  the  latest 
improvements  in  ventilation  and  window-raising  devices.  These 
cars  are  being  placed  on  through  trains  running  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles  or  over.  With  the  additional  equipment  the  passenger 
service  is  practically  new  throughout  the  system  on  all  important 
trains,  from  engine  to  dining  car.  and  the  equipment  of  local  trains 
is  consequently  greatly  improved.— Railway  World. 
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Too  Many  Impressions  for  One  Writing. 

Dear  Randall: 

I  am  once  more  back  in  the  “outer  darkness,”  and  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  its  incidents  are  behind  me  like  a  dream  too 
pleasant  and  too  brief  to  be  classed  among  realities.  And  yet 
it  was  a  reality,  and  its  good  effects  are,  and  will  be,  realities 
of  ever-growing  and  ever-widening  benefit  to  me  and  to  those 
who  went  into  it,  as  I  did,  as  to  a  school,  wherein  there  was 
much  to  learn. 

You  have  asked  me  to  write  my  impressions  of  the  first  Con¬ 
vention  I  have  attended  and  I  will,  to  a  ceitain  extent,  complj , 
but  you  haven’t  space  in  this  month’s  nor  in  next  month’s 
Clay-Worker  to  let  in  all  the  impressions  of  my  first  Conven¬ 
tion  which  crowd  out  on  my  pen  point  to  be  set  down.  I  can 
only  give  you  a  few,  and  these  must  be  necessarily  brief. 

My  first  impression  was  one  of  pleasant  surprise  to  find 
myself  so  well  known  and  well  liked  by  the  men  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  who  had  never  before  seen  me.  (.This 
last  fact  I  am  sure  accounts  in  no  small  way  for  the  liking.) 

1  was  gladly  surprised  to  find  the  brick  men  as  they  came  in 
carried  with  them  the  warmth  of  good  fellowship  and  friend¬ 
ship  for  every  one  they  met,  particularly  their  fellow  crafts¬ 
men.  I  found  them  a  gathering  of  big-brained,  hig-hearted 
and  democratic  citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world; 
fit  types  of  her  best  product  and  her  greatness.  In  no  gather¬ 
ing  that  I  was  ever  in  was  there  shown  such  a  quiet,  steady, 
sincere  regard  for  the  other  fellow.  I  saw  Richardson  and 
Eggers  and  Yates  open  the  battle  with  hot  shot,  and  without 
notice,  and  in  the  brief  space  of  five  minutes,  I  was  entertain¬ 
ing  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  admiration  for  each  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  which  entirely  obliterated  from  my  mind  the  cause 
of  the  controversy.  That  little  incident  showed  me  that  ihe 
brickmaker  can  be  a  brickmaker,  a  fighter,  an  orator,  a  de¬ 
bater,  a  gentleman  and  a  friend  all  at  one  time — and  each 
right  to  the  limit.  And  why  should  it  surprise  me?  Isn’t  it  a 
big  man’s  business,  anyway?  Let  a  little  man  get  into  it  and 
if  it  don’t  build  him  it  throws  him  out  as  a  separator  does  the 
undesirable  articles  that  come  to  it. 

Four  things  impressed  me  particularly.  First,  Boston’s  gen¬ 
erous  hospitality  and  the  ease  with  which  her  committees  did 
the  work  before  them,  and  the  smoothness  with  which  the 
whole  programme  was  carried  through,  particularly  the  ban¬ 
quet.  Second,  the  instructive  character  of  the  business  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Convention  and  the  pedagogical  accuracy  with 
which  matters  were  handled.  The  Convention  is  nothing  more 
than  a  vacation  school;  and  a  first-class  school  at  that,  thanks 
to  the  unselfish  efforts  of  its  professors  and  officers,  not  for¬ 
getting  in  this  connection  the  faithful  secretary,  who  was  feet, 
hands,  eyes,  mouth  and  ears  as  well  as  bed,  board  and  enter¬ 
tainment  for  every  unsophisticated  beginner  like  myself,  who 
knew  not  how  to  proceed.  Third,  the  high  practical  value  of 
much  of  the  entertainment  part  of  the  programme;  and, 
Fourth,  the  wide  gap  that  has  been  placed  in  seventeen  short 
years  between  the  new  brickmaking  and  the  old.  A  man 
must  attend  a  brick  manufacturers’  Convention  to  appreciate 
the  change.  It  is  useless  for  him  to  think  that  he  can  learn  it 
all  from  the  reports  of  the  Convention.  He  cannot  do  it. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  and  before,  if  a  man  had  by  his  genius 
and  his  courage  succeeded  in  creating  a  revolution  in  the 
methods  of  making  brick,  he  carefully  kept  the  revolution  to 
his  own  yard,  even  though  it  requires  five  miles  of  roof  and 
an  army  of  watchmen  <to  keep  away  the  curious. 

To-day  we  find  the  men  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  sharing  their  knowledge  with  their  fellows;  and  with 
their  combined  knowledge  and  intellect  and  effort  broadening 
the  market  and  increasing  the  demand  for  clay  products,  so 
that  all  are  sharers  in  a  vastly  more  profitable  field  than  ever 
the  solitary  and  selfish  old-timer  dreamed  of  in  the  wildest 
flights  of  his  fancy. 

It  did  me  good  to  see  the  modern  idea  carried  out  on,  I 
might  say,  such  a  gigantic  scale  by  our  our  ex-President  Fiske. 
If.  was  not  enough  that  he  should  possess  the  secret  of  what  is 
an  overturning  or  overriding  of  all  old  brickmaking  methods, 
but  he  must  needs  share  that  secret  with  us  all.  Not  only  that, 


but  a  train  is  furnished  to  convey  us  sixty-five  miles  to  show 
us  the  revolution  in  action,  and  to  have  there  explained  to  us 
every  detail — to  the  minutest  point  in  its  woiking. 

The  thing  is  a  marvel,  but  it  is  a  reality.  It  was  a  iosy 
dream  of  the  boy  Fiske,  and  as  a  dream  it  was  considered  by 
every  man  of  the  two  hundred  or  so  brickyard  owners  who 
went  to  see  it.  But  when  they  saw  it,  and  watched  it  work, 
and  saw,  after  all,  the  simplicity  of  the  system,  they  saw  that 
what  was  a  dream  was  a  dream  no  longer  nor  even  an  expeii- 
ment  It  is  an  actual,  moving,  growing  reality;  a  wondrous 
reality  indeed,  and  the  great  step  to  the  highest  plane  of  brick¬ 
making  that  ever  the  world  has  known.  Among  all  the  brick 
men  returning  on  the  train  there  were  besides  the  universal 
expression  of  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  three  phrases. 
“What  glorious  courage  the  Fiskes  have!”  "They  deseive 
success,”  and  “Fiske  has  done  it,  sure  enough. 

I  think  the  trip  to  Fiske’s  yard  was  the  best  feature  of  the 
Convention  to  us  who  are  interested  in  the  machinery  end  of 
the  business.  It  was  a  most  fascinating  occupation  to  watch 
that  great  crane  doing  the  work  of  twenty  men  with  more  ease 
and  greater  precision  than  any  crew  of  men  could  ever  be 
trained  to  do.  And  it  was  still  more  interesting  to  follow  the 
brick  from  stage  to  stage  of  its  progress  and  note  the  many 
changes  in  methods  of  drying  and  burning  introduced  by  the 
younger  Fiske.  But  enough  of  that.  Fiske  has  worked  a  rev¬ 
olution.  His  name  will  live  as  an  industrial  revolutionist,  and, 
better  still,  he  will  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  own  inventive 
genius,  courage  and  application  as  he  deserves,  and  as  we  all 
sincerely  wish  he  may. 

The  Convention  is  a  thing  that  grows  upon  you  the  more  you 
study  it.  The  character  of  the  men  taking  part  grows  upon 
you  as  you  listen.  Can  you  imagine  a  cleaner  or  nobler  sample 
of  Massachusetts  thought  and  action  than  Fiske’s  annual  ad¬ 
dress?  Can’t  you  see  in  the  heavy  shoulders  of  “D.  V.”  the 
man  who  has  shouldered  and  walked  away  to  success  the 
burdens  that  would  crush?  Can  you  listen  to  Eudaly,  or  see 
him  chatting  with  Dunn,  of  Erie,  his  competitor,  without  dis- 
covering  the  Quality  that  has  made  his  name  conspicuous . 
Can  you  see  Parry  without  picturing  up  the  resolute  boy  of  a 
few  years  back  who  moulded  the  future  out  of  the  brick  he 
was  moulding?  Can  you  resist  the  sunshine  of  Titcomb  and 
fail  to  see  the  great  heart  and  good  head  behind  his  bon  cam¬ 
araderie?  I  can  easily  imagine  Eggers  and  Richardson  in  the 
Senate.  They  have  the  right  kind  of  brains. 

Did  you  ever  in  your  life  see  a  man  who  could  “get  on  to  his 
job”  as  gracefully  and  as  wittily  as  “Jesse”  Adams?  I  put 
down  his  address  in  reply  to  the  welcome  of  the  Governor  as 
the  wittiest  and  brightest  of  the  Convention.  If  Mrs.  Adams 
was  really  there,  I’ll  bet  a  new  hat  she  was  so  proud  of  him 
she  couldn’t  speak  it.  And,  by  the  way,  how  is  it  that  every 
N.  B.  M.  A.  man’s  silent  partner  is  the  best-looking  side  of  the 

house?  .  ,  .  T  . 

And  so  I  go,  down  through  the  roster  of  friends  whom  I  met 
for  a  day  but  can  never  forget.  There  was  Hoff,  of  Terre 
Haute,  who  shared  his  room  with  me;  and  Bloomfield,  who 
deals  in  Adam,  otherwise  known  as  red  clay;  and  Rogers, 
whose  Brick  Builder  has  han  an  influence  for  good,  which 
shows  in  Boston’s  modern  buildings;  and  Estes,  who,  with 
Rogers,  left  no  stone  unturned  that  might  add  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  visitors.  Yes,  and  there  was  Dunn.  Decent  and 
respectable-looking  Dunn,  of  Erie,  with  the  continuous  kiln 
and  his  continuous  good  humor.  I  wondered  what  made  him 
so  happy  all  the  time  until  I  discovered  that  he  occupied  the 
room  I  slept  in  the  first  night,  and  was  getting  all  my  mail. 

There  are  many  charming  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance 
in  Boston  whom  I  expected  to  meet  while  there,  and  didn  t. 
Dunn,  of  Erie,  is  the  only  man  in  the  Convention  who  can  give 
an  explanation  of  it,  and  he  won’t.  His  only  explanation  is  ‘  a 
bland  and  meaning  smile.” 

But  I  must  chop  it  off  here.  I  wish  I  had  the  space  to  speak 
of  my  impressions  further.  I  came  away  from  the  Convention 
with  the  feeling  that  1  had  met  more  sincere  and  unselfish 
friends  than  I  had  ever  seen  gathered  before.  And  the  date  of 
the  next  Convention  will  find  me  with  my  grip  packed  and  my 
business  arranged  so  that  I  can  join  the  hearty  good  fellows 
again.  And  next  time  I  hope  it  may  be  my  pleasure  to  meet 
Gates  and  Sibley,  whose  absence  was  the  only  disappointment 
in  my  first  Convention. 

Let  me  again  thank  you,  Randall,  for  your  attentiveness  to 
my  wants  and  arrangements  for  my  comfort  while  with  you. 
I  can  now  understand  the  popularity  of  at  least  one  “faithful 
servant.”  Sincerely  yours,  BRIAN  J.  DUNN, 

Bangor,  February  9. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MAINE  IS  BOOMING. 


THE  MEMBERS  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  who  came  within  view 
of  the  Maine  State  line  on  the  memorable  trip  to  the 
Fiske  plant,  at  Dover  Point,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  beyond  the  bank  of  woods  that  shut  out  the  view  to  the 
north  and  east  there  are  great  enterprises  progressing  and 
greater  enterprises  hatching.  There  will  be  more  bricks  made 
in  Maine  this  year  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  and  there 
will  be  more  bricks  exported  than  for  twenty  years  past,  and 
more  used  in  the  State  than  ever  before. 

A  fight  in  the  Maine  Legislature  for  control  of  the  water  of 
the  great  Penobscot  river  above  Bangor  is  on  between  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company  and  the  West  Branch  Log 
Driving  Company,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  big  pulp  concern  would 
get  what  it  wants.  In  that  case  millions  of  brick  will  be  used 
m  extensions  to  the  plant  at  Millmarket,  where  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  are  now  disbursed  for  wages. 

The  founders  of  Millmarket  and  the  fathers  of  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company,  the  Miller  Bros.,  of  Bangor,  are 
building  a  dam  across  the  river  at  Mattawamkeag  Falls,  fifty 
miles  north  of  Bangor  in  the  wilderness,  and  will  develop  ten 
thousand  horse  power  or  more,  which  will  be  utilized  in 
motive  power  for  manufactures.  Among  the  industries  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  new  town  to  rise  there,  under  the  name  of  Matta- 
ceunk,  are  brickyards,  Portland  cement  works,  woolen  mills, 
paper  mills,  saw  mills,  hardwood  mills,  etc.,  and  it  is  expected 
that  ’ere  many  years  a  city  will  sit  where  now  the  Mattawam¬ 
keag  Falls  hears  no  sound  save  its  own  dashing. 

Fred  N.  Dow,  C.  E.,  who  built  the  chain  conveyor  to  carry 
logs  overland  at  Chamberlain  lake  across  the  ridge  of  land 
separating  the  Penobscot  river  and  St.  John  river  basins,  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  more  (which  log  conveyor  is  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess),  has  now  promulgated  a  plan  which,  if  successful  in  its 
pi’osecution,  will  within  ten  years  raise  the  city  of  Bangor, 
now  a  town  of  25,000  population,  to  a  city  of  100,000  or  more. 

This  scheme  is  to  build  a  dam  across  the  river  at  the  Indian 
village  in  Old  Town,  cut  a  canal  a  half  mile  west  into  Pushan 
lake,  and  turn  the  Penobscot  into  the  lake,  which  is  now  a 
body  of  water  fourteen  miles  in  length  by  two  in  width.  This 
would  cause  the  lake  to  overflow  into  the  famous  Veazie  bay, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Bangor  and  the  renowned  Sunkhaze  flats, 
north  of  Old  Town,  thus  forming  an  inland  sea  next  in  size  to 
Moosehead  lake,  or  some  thirty  miles  square.  With  an  outlet 
close  by  the  present  Bangor  dam,  this  immense  storage  basin 
would  have  a  drop  of  115  feet,  producing  some  120,000-horse 
power.  This  power  would  run  every  manufactory  from  Sunk- 
haze  to  Rockland,  and  furnish  electricity  for  heating  and  light¬ 
ing  the  residences,  as  well  as  propelling  the  street  cars.  A 
dozen  industries  will  be  inaugurated  with  the  completion  of  the 
dam,  among  them  immense  plants  for  the  extraction  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  aluminum  from  the  clay  deposits  at  the  outlet.  The 
matter  of  diverting  the  river  is  now  before  the  Legislature. 

Maine  has  more  peat  than  Ireland.  The  “bottomless  bog’’  of 
Etna,  six  miles  west  of  Bangor,  is  solid  peat.  Now,  it  is  said, 
this  peat  is  to  be  manufactured  into  blocks  by  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  auger  brick  and  tile  machines  and  put  upon  the  market 
for  fuel. 

I’ve  got  a  location  for  making  brick  where  I  operated  two 
old-fashioned  mud  machines  fairly  successfully  for  several 
years.  Now  the  clay  has  become  full  of  small  stones  and  is 
mixed  with  much  quicksand.  The  deposit  is  about  four  feet 
thick,  resting  on  a  bed  of  round  gravel.  There  is  a  market  in 
the  place  for  about  400,000  a  year.  I  want  your  brick  engi¬ 
neers  to  advise  me  as  to  the  cheapest  and  best  machinery 
adapted  to  such  conditions.  I  also  want  figures  on  the  cost  of 
a  plant  that  can  produce  20,000,000  in  four  months,  and  I  want 
advice  as  to  the  sort  of  plant  to  put  in  where  the  only  demand 
will  be  the  20,000,000  or  so  named.  I  want  to  know  a  lot  more 


things  I  was  set  to  thinking  about  by  attending  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
Convention,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  in  the 
services  of  our  ex-president,  W.  D.  Richardson,  which  I  intend 
to  do.  PENOBSCOT. 


A  SMALL  BUT  IMPORTANT  UTENSIL. 


A  LARGE  MEASURE  of  success  in  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  is  scarcely  possible  without  careful  attention  to 
minor  details  and  utensils.  In  clayworking  the  shovel 
plays  a  minor  but  a  very  important  part.  Many  of  the  readers 
of  The  Clay-Worker  may  not  realize  it,  but  this  old-time,  plain 
utensil  even  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  the  Avery 
Stamping  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  offer  the  trade  a  line  of 
patented,  plain  black  shovels  that  possess  several  points  of 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  style  shovel.  In  making  the  Avery 
shovel  a  steel  plate  is  welded  to  the  back  portion  of  the  blade 
and  carried  up  the  shank  of  the  shovel,  where  it  is  encased 
with  the  handle.  No  wood  whatever  shows  at  the  socket.  They 
are  exceptionally  strong  in  the  socket — in  fact,  pronounced  the 
strongest  shovel  ever  made.  The  part  of  the  shovel  forming 
the  plain  back  may  wear  through,  but  it  does  not  render  the 
shovel  useless,  as  the  blade  remains  intact  and  continues  to  be 
securely  held  at  the  shank.  There  is  only  this  one  weld  in 
these  patented  shovels. 

Another  important  advantage  claimed  is  the  reduction  of 
leverage  obtained  by  the  method  of  manufacture,  by  which  the 
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curve  or  lift  in  the  shovels  begins  in  the  body  of  the  blade, 
instead  of  the  outside,  or  shoulders,  of  same.  This  brings  the 
hand  of  the  operator  four  inches  closer  to  the  load,  making  it 
easier  to  handle  same.  The  law  of  the  lever  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  desirableness  of  the  Avery  shovel,  as  compared 
with  any  other  make.  These  shovels  possess  other  features 
which  add  to  their  strength  and  durability  and  adapt  them  for 
handling  clay  and  other  heavy  materials.  They  are  made  in  all 
sizes  and  styles  (see  ad.  on  page  372),  and  the  manufacturers, 
the  Avery  Stamping  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  will  be  pleased  to 
give  further  particulars  and  quote  prices  for  any  size  or  style 
shovel  or  spade  used  in  or  about  a  clay  plant. 


The  Best  Clay  Journal  Ever  Issued. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

The  twentieth  anniversary  number  of  The  Clay-Worker  is 
certainly  the  greatest  and  best  clay  journal  ever  issued  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  the  Thon  Industrie  and  Topfer  Zeitung 
not  excepted.  It  is  in  keeping,  friend  Randall,  with  all  your 
great  undertakings,  and  represents  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  you 
always  get  there.  I  hope  you  will  live  to  manage  the  Golden, 
yes,  the  Diamond  anniversary  number,  and  I  believe  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  all  the  brick  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  2,  1903.  F.  H.  EGGERS. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


LTHOUGH  THE  NEW  YEAR  started  out 
like  a  record-breaker  in  the  construction 
world,  builders  and  dealers  in,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of,  building  materials  report 
that  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off 
since  the  early  part  of  February.  The 
statistics  of  building  permits  issued  by 
the  city  show  a  decrease  of  over  40  per 
cent.,  figures  which  declare  that  there 
is  less  activity  among  builders  than  for 
some  years  past.  This  inactivity  is  chiefly  true  in  the  specu¬ 
lative  flat  building  line,  and  is  said  by  dealers  and  architects 
to  be  due  to  an  ordinance  recently  passed  by  the  City  Council, 
placing  severe  restrictions  upon  buildings  of  this  character. 
This  ordinance  is  felt  to  work  unnecessary  hardship  upon  many 
builders,  particularly  the  promoters  of  the  smaller  buildings, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  have  it  satisfactorily  revised. 
As  yet,  however,  pleadings  with  the  committee  which  had  the 
ordinance  in  charge  and  recommended  it  have  been  in  vain. 
The  most  objectionable  of  new  restrictions  imposed  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Three  feet  must  be  left  on  either  side  of  the  building 
between  the  outer  line  of  the  foundation  wall  and  the  side 
boundary  line  of  the  piece  of  property. 

2.  Apartment  buildings  of  three  stories  must  comply  with 
the  regulations  heretofore  applied  to  buildings  four  stories 
and  over  as  regards  width  of  stairways  and  fire  escapes. 

The  first  of  these  restrictions  almost  precludes  the  erection 
of  any  building  except,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  “spite  house,”  on  a 
25-foot  lot.  The  latter,  because  of  the  wide  staircase  provision, 
also  puts  the  small  flat  building  practically  out  of  the  running. 
The  provision  regarding  fire  escapes  for  three-story  buildings, 
while  not  absolutely  noxious  and  perhaps  not  unwise,  is  said, 
nevertheless,  to  work  some  hardship  on  the  prospective 
builder. 

Somewhat  in  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  rents  on 
apartments  are  higher  this  spring  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  check  received  in  proposed  building 
along  the  line  mentioned  above.  It  is  also  due  to  the  increase 
in  price  of  building  material,  caused  by  the  higher  wages 
which  the  workingmen  have  obtained  through  the  strength  of 
their  organization,  as  well  as  to  the  troublous  aspect  the  labor 
situation  the  country  over  has  generally  assumed. 

Dealers  in  the  city  appear  confident  enough  that  labor 
troubles  will  not  affect  local  building  during  the  year  just 
opened.  Your  correspondent  hopes  that  they  are  right,  but 
cannot  help  taking  a  view  a  trifle  less  optimistic,  and.  while 
not  believing  entirely  with  a  local  labor  authority,  who  de¬ 
clares  that  the  coming  summer  will  see  business  of  every  de¬ 
scription  tied  up  through  labor  disputes,  he  must  confess  that 
the  present  industrial  outlook  here,  as  elsewhere,  seems  to 
him  far  from  serene. 

Just  as  an  example,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  March  12,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  building  trades,  twenty- 
seven  labor  unions  voted  to  support  the  sheet  metal  workers 
in  their  strike,  which  began  March  11  with  a  walkout  of  500 
men.  This,  according  to  Business  Agent  Pouchot,  of  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers’  Association,  means  that  sympathetic  strikes 
may  be  called,  completely  tying  up  any  or  all  of  the  buildings 
on  which  cornice  work  is  being  done  by  members  of  the  Sheet 
Metal  Contractors’  Association.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  twenty- 
seven  sympathizing  unions  include  the  architectural  iron 
workers,  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers,  boilermakers, 
Chicago  branch  granite  workers,  cement  construction  and  lay¬ 
ers’  union,  cement  finishers’  union,  mosaic  layers,  gravel  and 
composition  roofers,  steam  fitters,  gas  fitters,  and  wood  fire 
and  metal  lathers’  unions,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  business 
agent’s  boast  may  not  be  far  from  wrong. 

Already  the  mammoth  station  being  erected  for  the  Rock 
Island  and  Lake  Shore  roads,  between  Van  Buren  and  Harri¬ 
son  streets  and  La  Salle  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  has  been 
affected  since  the  metal  workers  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
should  an  effort  be  made  here,  as  it  might  be  on  scores  of 
other  structures,  to  carry  on  the  contract  with  the  members 
of  a  rival  union  (a  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Sheet  Metal  Workers,  with  which  the  contractors’  association 


signed  an  agreement),  a  general  strike  involving  all  the  trades 
unionists  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  station  is  prom¬ 
ised. 

Regarding  the  connection  between  the  strike  of  brick- 
makers  in  St.  Louis,  where  it  is  asserted  in  labor  circles  that 
over  3,000  workers  are  out,  and  the  Chicago  market,  the  labor 
leaders  seem  to  see  the  effect  locally  more  clearly  than  the 
Chicago  dealers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  common  opinion 
might  surmise  differently.  The  dealers  do  not  expect  to  see 
brick  in  any  amount  exported  to  St.  Louis,  even  in  case  the 
strike  should  continue  far  into  the  summer.  Hence,  they  do 
not  look  for  an  advance  in  price  because  of  unusual  outside 
demand.  On  the  labor  leader’s  view  of  the  matter  George  C. 
Briggs,  a  labor  editor  on  one  of  the  Chicago  dailies,  who  keeps 
in  constant  touch  with  the  industrial  circles  here,  made  the 
following  report  the  other  day: 

“As  a  result  of  a  strike  of  3,000  brickmakers,  tying  up  the 
vards  in  St.  Louis,  brick  is  being  exported  from  Chicago  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  building  material  in  the  Missouri  city. 
Charles  Hank,  president  of  the  International  Brick,  Tile  and 
Terra  Cotta  Workers’  Alliance,  says  that  the  St.  Louis  strike, 
which  has  been  in  progress  all  this  week,  is  beginning  to  have 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  Chicago  market.” 

The  labor  agitators,  it  is  said,  hint  that  steps  will  be  taken 
to  head  off  this  exportation  of  building  materials  to  any  but 
union  contractors  in  St.  Louis,  so  that,  perhaps,  dealers  and 
labor  leaders  will  reach  the  same  conclusion  on  this  question 
in  the  end.  The  Illinois  Terra  Cotta  Company’s  plant  in  Pull¬ 
man,  which  has  been  tied  up  for  nearly  two  months,  is  still 
inactive.  The  company  recently  made  a  good  proposition  to 
their  strikers,  which  appears  to  have  been  refused  with 
prompt  insolence.  While  not  acceding  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  strikers,  the  company  is  said  to  have  offered  ten  hours’ 
pay  for  a  nine-hour  day. 

As  suggested  in  my  January  communication  to  The  Clay- 
Worker,  there  have  been  since  then  developments  in  fire  brick 
lines.  The  Harbison-Walker  Company  has  entered  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market,  though  not,  as  was  expected,  by  installing  a 
new  and  independent  agency.  Instead  they  have  made  the 
Wisconsin  Lime  and  Cement  Company  their  representatives. 
The  Southern  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Company,  in  which  the 
Wisconsin  Lime  and  Cement  Company  is  said  to  be  largely 
interested,  is  completing  a  very  elaborate  plant  near  Hillsdale, 
Ind.,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  a  day. 

Local  fire  brick  men  say  that  the  chances  are  that  there 
will  be  even  a  greater  scarcity  of  fire  brick  this  year  than 
there  was  last.  This,  it  is  alleged,  is  due,  to  the  combination 
between  certain  steel  corporations  and  certain  coke  burners 
in  the  East,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  independent 
steel  men  to  build  their  own  ovens  in  order  to  burn  their  own 
coke.  This,  of  course,  induces  a  larger  demand  for  fire  brick, 
and  this,  with  the  slight  curtailment  of  output  which  the  Har¬ 
bison-Walker  combination  is  said  to  have  already  brought 
about,  will  undoubtedly  make  it  still  more  difficult  for  dealers 
to  fill  fire  brick  orders  in  the  West.  An  interesting  complica¬ 
tion  in  the  situation  is  said  to  be  the  existence  in  the  East  of 
another  fire  brick  combination,  which  although  just  started, 
promises  to  rival  the  Harbison-Walker  Company  in  strength. 

Before  the  let-down  in  activity  during  February  several 
buildings  had  been  planned  and  contracts  for  material  let. 
Among  the  new  buildings  planned  are  the  following:  Addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Sears-Roebuck  building,  at  Fulton  and  Desplaines 
streets;  the  Shore  Inn,  a  ten-story  hospital  for  wealthy  people 
particularly.  (This  will  have  every  convenience  and  luxury, 
and  will  be,  in  addition,  absolutely  fireproof— a  claim  to  dis¬ 
tinction  which  few  of  the  present  hospitals  here  can  advance. 
It  will  cost  $400,000,  contain  1,000  rooms,  and  occupy  a  space 
of  50x100  feet.  The  architects  are  Nimmons  and  Fellows.) 

Another  sensational  project  is  the  $2,000,000  hotel  which  has 
been  proposed  for  erection  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue 
and  Jackson  boulevard,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Leland  Hotel. 
Bryant  H.  Barber  will  be  the  owner,  and  it  is  rumored  that  D. 
H.  Burnham  will  look  after  the  architectural  end  of  the  job. 
It  is  also  said  that  a  large  office  building  is  to  go  up  soon  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Bryan  building,  in  La  Salle  street. 

Charles  R.  Bonner  &  Co.  have  closed  contracts  to  furnish 
brick  for  two  new  public  school  buildings  to  be  built  at  the 
corner  Fifteenth  place  and  Washtena  avenue  and  Ohio  and 
Sawyer  streets.  The  brick  which  will  go  into  these  structures 
will  be  No.  6  colonial  for  exterior  and  glazed  brick  for  interior 
surfaces.  Five  or  six  additional  school  buildings  will  be 
erected  during  the  course  of  the  year,  it  is  said. 

In  the  fire  brick  market  the  Southern  Fire  Brick  and  Clay 
Company  has  contracts  for  the  new  Edison  plant  at  Twenty- 
second  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  and  a  new  plant  for  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Steel  Company  at  Joliet,  Ill.  SCRIP. 

Chicago,  March  14. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


buildings  in  the 
check  new  work 
brick  is  fair,  and 


BRICKLAYERS’  strike,  which  had  been 
dragging  on  for  weeks,  ended  on  February 
23.  The  master  masons  conceded  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  journeymen  for  $6  per  day. 
Work  is  again  under  way  on  all  the  large 
city.  The  strike  has,  however,  served  to 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  demand  for 
the  outlook  for  the  season  is,  on  the  whole, 


good. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  been  sending  out  men  to 
count  the  “chuck  holes”  and  ruts  in  the  asphaltum  pavement 
on  Market  street.  This  pavement  has  been  down  only  from 
one  to  four  years,  but  the  heavy  traffic  on  Market  street  seems 
to  have  been  too  much  for  it  in  some  stretches,  at  least.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Chronicle,  there  are  175  holes  and  ruts  in  a 
length  of  ten  blocks.  In  one  block,  between  Montgomery  and 
Kearny  and  Montgomery  streets,  forty  ruts  are  reported,  and 
at  the  intersection  of  Market,  Kearny,  Third  and  Geary  streets, 
the  reporter  claims  to  have  fought  eight  large  ruts  on  either 
side  of  the  Kearny  street  car  line. 

The  Ogden  Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay  Company,  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
is  preparing  for  a  big  season’s  run,  and  is  laying  in  a  large 
supply  of  some  of  the  finest  pottery  clay  that  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  Western  States.  Six  cars  have  already  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  company  has  given  orders  for  150  tons  per 
month.  The  clay  comes  from  east  of  Evanston,  Wyoming,  and 
the  bank  is  said  to  be  developing  a  finer  quality  the  further 
the  tunnel  is  driven. 

The  Bakersfield  Sandstone  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  incorporators  of 
the  company  are:  W.  S.  Tevis,  C.  J.  Lindgren,  James  Curran, 
F.  S.  Rice  and  E.  D.  Briss.  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  is  the  principal 
place  of  business. 

A  sample  of  fire  clay  from  a  deposit  recently  discovered  in 
Oregon  has  been  analyzed  by  J.  H.  Fisk,  of  Portland,  for  C.  F. 
Lester,  of  Warrenton,  Ore.  The  analysis  made  shows  that  the 
clay  compares  very  favorably  with  the  best  English  fire  clays, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  the  deposit  will  be  of  great  value. 
Following  is  the  analysis  of  the  clay  as  made  by  Mr.  Fisk: 
Moisture,  1.30  per  cent.;  silica,  53.50  per  cent.;  alumina,  38.30 
per  cent.;  iron  oxide,  2.95  per  cent.;  lime,  1.70  per  cent.;  mag¬ 
nesia,  0.50  per  cent.;  alkalis,  1  per  cent.;  organic  matter,  0.75 
per  cent. 

The  Alger  Oil  and  Mineral  Company  has  about  concluded 
its  preparations  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  brick  at 
Whatcom,  Wash.  During  the  winter  1,000  cords  of  wood  were 
cut  to  feed  the  furnaces.  When  the  plant  resumes  work, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  days  now,  it  will  be  fully  equipped  for 
a  continuous  run.  Tramways  have  been  built  to  the  yellow 
and  blue  clay  beds,  both  of  which  contain  fine  material.  A 
brick  conveyor  will  facilitate  to  a  great  degree  the  handling  of 
bricks.  It  will  run  all  through  the  plant,  and  will  be  especially 
suitable  for  loading  cars.  The  company  has  been  definitely 
informed  by  the  Great  Northern  that  the  company  will  build  a 
spur  to  the  plant.  The  plant  is  to  be  equipped  throughout  with 
some  of  the  most  modern  brickmaking  machinery. 

Gordon  &  Son  will  start  their  brick  plant  on  March  25  at 
Weiser,  Idaho,  and  expect  to  make  2,000,000  brick  during  the 
season. 

The  brickyard  at  the  Washington  penitentiary,  at  Walla 
AValla,  started  last  week  for  the  season’s  run,  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  says  they  are  expecting  a  big  output  and  will  try  to 
make  it  a  record  run. 

The  leases  of  the  brick  combine  on  the  several  yards  at 
Stockton,  Cal.,  will  expire  the  last  of  March  and  will  not  be 
renewed.  During  the  life  of  the  lease  the  combine  has  prac¬ 
tically  controlled  the  brick  market  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
although  the  local  yards  were  not  operated.  The  combine 
shipped  the  products  of  other  kilns,  principally  those  of  Pleas¬ 
anton  to  Stockton,  and  had  things  very  much  its  own  way. 
Now,  however,  the  old  yards  are  preparing  to  resume  opera¬ 
tions  again,  as  the  owners  will  not  renew  the  lease.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  old  companies  there  will  be  a  new  one  in  the  field, 
namely,  the  Roberts  Island  Brick  Company.  It  is  expected 
that  the  price  of  brick  will  he  greatly  reduced  the  coming 
season  under  these  new  conditions.  The  combine  has  been 
charging  $10  per  thousand,  but  with  the  independent  com¬ 
panies  operating,  the  price  will  probably  range  from  $6  to 
$7.50  per  thousand,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  brick. 


The  test  kiln  of  brick  burned  by  J.  F.  Stranhan,  in  Highland 
Home,  near  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  has  proved  a  very  satisfactory 
article,  and  he  has  produced  some  very  fair  samples  of  brick. 

Brickmaking  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
Cananea,  Mexico,  just  across  the  border  of  Arizona,  and  the 
output  in  the  last  nine  months  has  been  very  large.  Some  of 
the  best  brick  clay  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  found  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  east  end  of  the  town  and  the  product  is  of 
excellent  quality.  J.  Cottrell  is  the  principal  operator  in  the 
industry,  and  has  made  for  the  Cananea  company  nearly 
3,000,000.  There  are  now  at  the  kilns  nearly  2,000,000  ready 
for  delivery. 

J.  M.  Boyd,  of  Modesto,  and  James  Curran,  a  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  have  formed  a  partnership  there  and  will  put  in  a 
brickmaking  plant  on  the  Captain  James  property,  near  the 
Dry  Creek  bridge.  Work  commenced  on  the  construction  of 
the  plant  last  week.  They  will  erect  mills  and  kilns,  and  hope 
to  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out  bricks  by  the  1st  of  March. 
Ordinary  bricks  and  fine  red  pressed  bricks  will  be  made. 
They  expect  to  turn  out  1,000,000  bricks  during  the  coming 
season,  and  if  the  business  justifies  it,  the  plant  will  be  en¬ 
larged  for  next  year.  About  ten  men  will  be  employed  to  start 
with.  The  new  yard  will  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  bricks  in 
Modesto,  as  a  heavy  freight  will  not  have  to  be  paid. 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Oregon  Bureau  of  Information,  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Carl  Stroebel,  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  asking  what  the  prospects  would  be 
for  starting  a  brickmaking  plant  in  Portland.  Mr.  Stroebel  is 
the  owner  of  a  brickmaking  plant  in  his  own  city,  and  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  locating  in  Portland.  The  board  is  desirous  of 
having  an  industry  of  this  kind  established  in  Portland  and 
Mr.  Stroebel  will  be  advised  to  this  effect.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  5,  1903. 


FIGURE  IT  OUT. 


Illustrated  below  you  will  find  a  clever,  ingenious  device, 
put  out  by  the  United  States  Brick  Press  Company,  operating 
the  Globe  Iron  Foundry  plants  at  Erie,  Pa. 


Mechanically,  it  is  a  puzzler,  and  will  keep  you  guessing 
for  some  time. 

They  thought  it  so  good  that  they  sent  one  to  each  name  on 
their  mailing  list.  No  description  here  can  do  it  justice. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  to  them  for  one  of  those  novel¬ 
ties;  they’ll  gladly  send  it  to  you. 

It  will  please  you,  amuse  your  friends,  and  perhaps  win 
many  a  wager  for  you.  You  pull  the  slide,  watch  your  friend’s 
face,  and  the  puzzle  does  the  rest. 

Of  course,  you  understand,  they  will  not  send  this  to  you 
simply  to  make  you  happy.  There  is  a  string  attached  to  the 
offer,  and  this  string  in  this  instance  is  that  you  read  the  few 
remarks  which  are  printed  on  this  puzzle. 

They’ll  guarantee  that  this  puzzle  will  puzzle  you. 

This  concern  has  a  habit  of  guaranteeing  everything  that 
they  put  out  in  the  line  of  dry  press  brickmaking  machinery, 
pulverizers,  dry  pans,  engines  and  boilers. 

If  you  will  write  them,  they’ll  send  you  the  puzzle,  and  also 
some  literature  about  their  line  of  machinery,  all  of  which  is 
interesting.  K. 
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CAPITAL  NEWS. 


RICKMAK1NG  and  building  in  and  about 
Washington  at  present  may  be  spoken  of  as 
rdf  being  “on  the  verge  of  things  progressive,” 

but  in  a  few  weeks  the  “verge”  will  be 
stepped  over  and  business  will  hum.  Still, 
brick  continued  to  be  made  here  all  winter  in 

I  v3$P^;  rW  some  quantity,  and  matters  in  this  industry 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if 
hauling  brick  to  market  could  have  been  done 
on  roads  instead  of  through  rivers— of  mud.  (A  case  of  too 
much  ‘'mud”  even  for  the  brick  men.) 

There  was  more  or  less  demand  for  brick  all  winter,  and 
this  was  met  as  fast  as  conditions  allowed.  Prices  have  been 
somewhat  higher  than  formerly,  owing  to  increased  cost,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  coal,  the  advance  (in  brick)  being  one  dollar  per 
thousand — as  given  me  by  the  Standard  Brick  Co.  $7.50, 
$9.50  and  $10  representing  present  figures.  But  $8,  $10  and 
$11  is  gotten  by  one  company.  This  looks  like  good  business, 
but  cost  of  production  and  hauling  must  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  If  brickmakers  whose  manufacturing  places  are 
located  in  Virginia,  near  Washington,  would  build  an  over¬ 
head  railway  over  >.he  lour  miles  between  factories  and  places 
of  delivery,  or  use  flying  machines  for  brick  carriers,  material 
could  be  delivered,  anyhow.  Scows  would  hardly  answer,  for 
part  of  the  winter  the  mud  freezes,  and  then  the  boats  would 
be  stuck  in  the  path  of  the  mule.  Seriously,  the  Washington 
brick  men  (most  of  them)  have  a  big  problem  to  solve  in  the 
hauling  question. 

But  all  the  brickmakers  here  are  not  so  unfortunate.  One 
in  particular,  Mr.  John  Miller,  makes  brick  right  in  sight  of 
the  Capitol  building,  and  at  present  he  is  unusually  lucky  in 
having  secured  a  big  contract  for  furnishing  material  for  build¬ 
ings  to  be  located  almost  against  his  iactory.  This  work  con¬ 
cerns  the  Government  War  College,  mentioned  before,  located 
in  the  Arsenal  grounds,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  and 
on  the  Potomac  river.  A  number  of  buildings  will  be  put  up 
in  connection  with  the  War  College  and  millions  of  brick  will 
be  required  for  them.  The  corner-stone  of  the  college  was  laid 
on  Feb.  21,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Washington  Barracks  on  the  old  Arsenal  grounds. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  done  at  the  laying  of  this 
corner-stone,  the  chief  talker  being  President  Roosevelt.  Ol 
course  this  ceremony  called  for  much  patriotic  oratory;  there 
were  military  salutes,  and  Masonic  honors  lent  additional  im¬ 
pressiveness  to  the  occasion.  And  all  the  while  there  stood 
Mr.  Miller’s  mill — his  big  brick  factory — nearby,  waiting  to  get 
in  its  work  on  the  War  College  and  make  reality  of  what  was 
being,  in  part,  foreshadowed  by  glorious  talk.  But  let  me  say 
here  that  there  are  few  roads  altogether  free  from  rocks.  Mr. 
Miller  brings  his  clay  from  far  down  the  Potomac  river  by  scow 
and  tugboat.  Still  he  is  lucky  in  not  having  to  use  the  tug- 
mule  over  the  sloppy  road  to  Washington. 

When  Nature’s  ethereal  wet  nurse  opens  up  in  good  earnest 

_ when  spring  has  sprung — there  will  be  much  hustling  here 

in  the  building  line.  Mr.  Theo.  Holbrook  informs  me  that  the 
output  of  the  brick  companies  represented  by  the  Standard 
Brick  Company  will  be  for  the  current  year  about  50,000,000 
brick.  The  other  companies  will  swell  this  goodly  pile  into  a 
huge  “pyramid,”  and  with  good  roads— at  least  roads  with  bot¬ 
toms  in  ’em — and  good  prices,  there  must  be  busy  factories 
making  money.  That  is  the  outlook,  anyhow. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  a  number  of  big  building  enter¬ 
prises  will  be  launched  in  the  spring  or  summer.  I  have 
spoken  in  a  previous  letter  of  the  new  Museum  buildings,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  building  and  other  edificial  possibilities 
for  which  Congress  has  made  appropriations.  These  will  come 
along  all  right.  “And  still  they  come,”  among  new  ones  the 
oflice  buildings  for  Senate  and  House  being  of  the  “magnificent 


order.”  The  Senate  has  taken  preliminary  steps  for  its  oflice 
quarters,  but  the  House  members  have  an  appropriation  of 
$3,100,000  for  theirs.  This  is  to  be  located  southeast  of  and 
not  far  from  the  Capitol  in  easy  reach  of  Congressmen.  The 
edifice  will  be  quite  large  (it  must  contain  an  office  room  for 
each  member  and  other  space  provisions)  and  will  be  built  of 
stone  with  brick  lining  and  fancy  brick  for  other  parts;  it  will 
be  equipped  for  convenience  and  comfort,  containing  among 
other  comfort  features  a  restaurant,  and,  that  the  lawmaker 
may  not  get  weary  with  too  much  work,  cars  will  be  provided 
to  take  him  from  office  to  Capitol.  These  cars  will  be  run  in 


a  subway  and  operated  by  electricity,  and  will  also  carry 
lreight,  dry  goods,  presumably,  such  as  books  and  documents. 
The  tunnel  will  also  have  a  foot-walk— why,  is  not  explained. 
The  office-seeker,  to  catch  his  man  in  the  sub-way  would  have 
to  “hold  up”  an  electric  car.  And  if  the  foot-walk  will  not  be 
for  the  outsider — outside  of  Congress  and  the  car — the  office- 
seeker  and  the  officially  unemployed,  who  will  it  be  for? 

Secretary  Cortelyou,  of  the  newly-created  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  evidently  desires  a  grand  home  for  his 
official  quarters,  for  he  has  asked  Congress  to  give  $7,OOU,0t)0 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  so  much  money 
will  be  devoted  to  this  one  building  interest,  but  next  Congress 
may  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  afford  the  new  Department 
a  fine  home. 

Commerce  and  labor  (shouldn’t  a  department  in  this  interest 
be  called  “Labor  and  Commerce,”  since  commerce  depends 
upon  labor?)  are  matters  of  vast  importance  in  our  country, 
and  the  brick,  terra  cotta  and  other  clay  product  industry  cuts 
in  here  so  well  that  a  building  of  such  material  is  herewith 
recommended  to  Mr.  Cortelyou.  If  he  wishes  an  example  of 
excellence  let  him  look  around  this  city-brick  and  terra  cotta 
are  everywhere  employed  very  substantially  and  artistically 
here. 

In  matters  of  private  building  enterprises  there  is  quite  a 
good  prospect,  and  this  includes  some  new  apartment  houses. 
It  seemed  to  me  this  class  of  buildings  had  increased  to  such 
extent  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  any  more  in  the  neai 
future.  I  suppose  this  city  is  getting  into  the  French  idea  of 
Jiving.  There  is  economy  in  living  in  apartments,  but  there 
does  seem  a  lack  of  individuality  and  independence  in  the 

method.  TT  . 

Out  of  town,  in  the  northeast  section,  near  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  the  Dominican  fathers  will  shortly  begin  the  erection 
of  a  large  and  handsome  edifice.  To  this  two  more  structures 
will  be  added  later,  thus  forming  an  imposing  pile.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  buildings  will  be  put  up  cost  between  $17,00o 
and  $20,000.  The  new  edifice,  it  is  said,  will  cost  about  $200,000. 

Congress  has  been  kind  to  the  soldiers  at  toit  Myer,  \  a., 
located  across  the  Potomac  river,  opposite  the  lowest  western 
boundary  of  Washington.  An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was 
made  for  building  a  clubhouse  and  gymnasium  for  this  post— 
a  place  noted  for  the  splendid  horsemanship  of  its  troops  and 
athletic  exercises  in  this  connection.  The  structure  is  to  be 
built  of  red  brick,  trimmed  with  Indiana  limestone,  will  be 
two  stories  in  height  and  cover  a  lot  68x172  feet  in  dimension. 
The  place  will  be  fitted  up  with  particular  care  for  the  comfort 
rAnd  pleasure  of  the  soldier,  having  a  restaurant,  baths,  pool 
and  billiard  room,  gymnasium  and  other  arrangements  for 
pastime  and  health.  The  soldiers’  wants  are  to  be  looked 
after  in  the  same  manner  as  other  army  posts,  but  perhaps  not 
on  quite  the  same  elaborate  scale. 

A  question  concerning  party  walls  has  recently  come  up 
here,  and  this  should  be  of  some  interest  to  brickmakers.  The 
District  commissioners  were  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the 
right  to  erect  a  cement  block  party  wall,  the  wall  in  ques¬ 
tion  being  intended  for  an  apartment  house.  The  answer  to 
this  request  was  to  the  effect  that  under  District  of  Columbia 
building  regulations  the  building  of  such  walls  was  prohibited. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  here  that  there  are  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  few  structures  containing  walls  of  con¬ 
crete  and  in  a  business  portion  of  the  city  itself  there  is 
located  a  building,  several  stories  in  height,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  cement  and  crushed  rock — concrete.  I  will  add, 
however,  the  important  fact  that  this  building  has  running 
through  the  concrete  matter  steel  rods,  which  serve  to  bind 
the  concrete  and  thus  strengthen  it.  The  floors  of  this  house 
also  are  of  concrete,  and  without  a  resting  base  or  support 
other  than  given  by  the  rods  mentioned.  The  concrete  party 
wall  may  stand  and  do  what  is  desired  of  it,  but  few  people 
would  have  the  same  confidence  in  such  work  as  is  always 
I, laced  in  the  strength  and  general  reliability  the  good  clay 
kiln  product.  NILODLMUb. 
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ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HE  BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA  people  have 
been  as  busy  as  they  possibly  could  be  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
brick  has  been  great,  and  nearly  all  have  sold 
their  product.  For  several  weeks  after  the 
holidays  they  closed  down  for  repairs,  but 
since  they  started  up  they  have  all  worked 
full  time  in  order  to  get  their  stock  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible  in  anticipation  for  the  big  demand  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  meet. 

The  mild  weather  that  has  prevailed  recently  has  made  it 
possible  for  outdoor  work,  and  builders  have  taken  advantage 
of  every  hour. 

Prices  of  brick  are  as  follows:  Merchantable  brick,  $7.50; 
strictly  hard,  $8.00;  red  pressed  brick,  $17.50;  sidewalk  paving 
brick,  $8.50. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  building  commissioner,  con¬ 
taining  a  comparison  of  building  operations  in  St.  Louis  during 
February,  1902,  and  the  same  month  this  year,  has  been  issued. 
In  the  former  month  there  were  issued  54  permits  for  brick 
buildings,  estimated  to  cost  $440,506,  and  56  for  frame  build¬ 
ings,  the  aggregate  estimated  cost  for  all  being  $671,511.  Dur¬ 
ing  February  of  this  year  there  were  issued  83  permits  for 
brick  buildings,  estimated  to  cost  $670,229,  and  111  for  frame 
buildings.  The  total  estimated  cost  for  all  $800,089. 

The  trouble  among  the  brickmakers  in  Belleville,  Ill.,  has 
been  amicably  adjusted. 

Louis  H.  Goedhart,  of  1706  South  Eighth  street,  has  invented 
a  paving  brick  which  he  thinks  will  take  the  place  of  the  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  used  on  St.  Louis  streets  at  present,  and  it  will  cause 
the  disappearance  of  the  granite  paving.  Mr.  Goedhart  has 
spent  three  years  in  perfecting  his  invention,  and  now  he  has 
begun  work  on  an  improvement  of  sewer  material.  The  brick 
resembles  cast-steel.  Mr.  Goedhart  says  his  brick  will  stand 
$100,000  pounds  more  than  granite  and  last  a  lifetime.  It  is  a 
composition  of  clay,  glass  and  flux.  The  composition  is  thrown 
into  a  furnace  and  is  melted  into  a  liquid  form.  It  runs 
through  holes  into  molds  under  the  furnaces.  Mr.  Goedhart 
says  he  has  had  several  opportunities  to  sell  his  patent  right, 
but  at  present  it  is  not  for  sale. 

A  fund  of  $500  is  being  raised  at  North  Alton  to  make  a  test 
for  a  large  vein  of  coal,  which  is  thought  to  underlie  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  village.  About  $200  of  the  total  amount  had 
been  subscribed  yesterday  and  the  work  of  boring  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  and  John  Malloy,  expert  miners. 
The  boring  will  be  on  the  land  of  the  North  Alton-  Paving, 
Building  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  and  will  be  to  the  depth  of 
2,000  feet  unless  the  desired  vein  is  struck  sooner.  President 
Edward  Rodgers,  of  the  brick  plant,  has  given  permission  to 
make  the  test  and  will  furnish  the  steam  for  the  drill.  Those 
interested  believe  that  a  seven-foot  vein  of  coal  can  be  found, 
and  the  experts  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  both  gas  and  oil 
can  be  tapped  by  the  shaft. 

It  has  just  leaked  out  that  while  in  the  East  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Scott,  the  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Brick  Co.  closed  a  contract  that  he  has  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  sign.  It  required  considerable  per¬ 
severance  as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  trips  East  before  the 
matter  was  finally  arranged.  Mr.  Scott,  however,  was  just  the 
kind  of  a  gentleman  to  win  out  in  a  proposition  of  this  kind, 
having  all  the  requisites,  viz.,  good  looks,  pleasant  and  con¬ 
vincing  manners,  etc.,  and  so  finally  the  matter  was  settled  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Scott  became  engaged  to  Miss  Edith  Nugent,  daughter  of  John 
Nugent,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  niece  of  Byron,  Dan  and 
Charles  Nugent,  of  this  city.  Miss  Nugent  is  a  beautiful  girl 


and  very  popular  in  St.  Louis,  where  she  often  visits.  Mr. 
Scott’s  wedding  will  take  place  in  Brooklyn  about  June  1. 

There  will  be  an  immense  amount  of  street  paving  done  this 
year,  and  considerable  of  this  paving  will  be  with  brick.  In 
1899  and  1900  only  twenty-five  miles  of  streets  were  made.  In 
one-half  of  the  year  1902  thirteen  miles  were  made,  and  before 
the  fiscal  year  of  1903  has  been  rounded  out  nearly  fifty  miles 
more  will  have  been  added  to  the  record.  This  only  shows  the 
amount  one  department  of  the  city  will  do  within  the  next 
four  months.  To  this  must  be  added  the  great  number  of  miles 
of  sewer  building  that  will  be  built  within  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

Representatives  of  3,500  men  employed  in  the  various  brick¬ 
yards  in  and  about  St.  Louis  March  8  declared  a  strike  and  the 
men  quit  work  the  following  morning,  their  demand  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Union,  a  wage  increase  of  10c  over  the  present 
average  of  $1.50  a  day,  and  a  nine-hour  day  being  refused.  The 
yards  reported  being  involved  are  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Company,  Progress,  Superior,  Enterprise,  Tower  Grove  Unipn, 
College  Hill,  Schweer’s  and  Gillick.  The  firm  of  Evans  & 
Howard,  manufacturers  of  clay  pipe  and  kindred  material,  and 
several  other  firms  of  this  character,  are  not  yet  involved,  but 
they  will  be  asked  to  sign  the  contract,  and  if  refusal  is  made 
strikes  will  be  called.  The  yards  across  the  river  are  reported 
to  have  signed  with  the  union.  The  crafts  involved  are  the 
brickmakers,  clay  miners,  engineers,  firemen  of  boilers  and 
kilns,  machinists  and  teamsters.  Between  8,000  and  10,000  men 
are  affected.  They  will  be  assisted  by  the  Building  Material 
Trades  Council,  composed  of  twenty-four  unions.  The  lack  of 
brick  will  stop  all  building  operations,  and  because  of  such 
stoppage  will  entail  great  loss  upon  all  business  interests.  It 
is  the  hope  of  all  the  builders  that  the  strike  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  settled  and  that  the  men  return  to  work,  as  the  city  is 
on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  biggest  building  booms  in  its  history. 
One  brick  company  is  conferring  with  the  representative  of 
the  strikers,  and  it  is  thought  that  an  agreement  will  soon  be 
reached  which  will  enable  a  portion  of  the  men  to  return  to 
work.  In  answer  to  the  claim  of  the  strikers  that  the  compa¬ 
nies  have  shown  a  disposition  to  ignore  their  demands,  F.  G. 
Middlekauff,  second  vice  president  of  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Company,  has  issued  a  statement  outlining  the  com¬ 
pany’s  position,  as  follows:  “This  strike  has  been  precipitated 
by  the  Building  Material  Trades  Council  for  the  reason  that 
the  brick  company  has  refused  to  discharge  employes  only 
because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  union.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  difference  a  schedule  of  wages  was  submitted  by  the  Trades 
Council  to  the  brick  company  as  being  the  rates  demanded  by 
the  council,  and  it  was  found  upon  comparison  that  the  wages 
actually  being  paid  by  the  brick  company  were  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  schedule  rates.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  wages  involved  in  this  strike,  nor  is  there  any  question 
of  hours  or  other  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done. 
These  matters  are  all  satisfactory  with  the  men.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  our  employes  are  not  members  of  the  union.  Many  of 
them  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  have  protested  against  the  company’s  dis¬ 
charging  them  or  forcing  them  into  the  union,  which  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  request  of  the  Trades  Council  would  neces¬ 
sitate.  The  only  reason  which  has  been  given  us  for  this 
strike  is  that  the  Building  Material  Trades  Council  insists  that 
we  should  discharge  efficient  employes  for  the  reason  that  they 
do  not  choose  to  join  their  organization.  This  company  is  not 
prepared  to  take  that  position.  It  has  replied  to  the  Building- 
Trades  Council  that  it  does  not  intend  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  or  against  men  who  belong  to  the  union  or  who  do  not.  The 
product  of  this  company  entering  so  largely  into  the  general 
business  of  the  city,  we  feel  it  perhaps  a  duty  to  explain  our 
position  at  the  start  of  what  may  possibly  prove  a  serious 
interruption  to  its  building  interests.  This  company  feels  con¬ 
fident  that  its  position  is  correct,  and  it  will  use  every  effort  to 
continue  the  operation  of  its  work  and  fulfill  its  obligations  to 
the  public  and  its  employes.” 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company  are 
having  plenty  of  business  on  hand,  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  says  their  business  is  greater 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Company  have 
all  they  can  attend  to  in  the  way  of  orders,  and  they  anticipate 
a  very  busy  trade  througout  the  year.  A.  SAINT. 
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BRICKYARD  DOINGS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


Murtha  &  Early  Anticipate  a  Good  Season. 


4  4  f'T''  HP]  OUTLOOK  for  the  coming  season  indicates  that  it 
1  will  be  equally  as  good  as  last  year,  and  maybe  even 
*  better.”  Thus  spoke  genial  Brother  Murtha  as  I 
tackled  him  and  one  of  his  Havanas  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
in  his  private  sanctum,  close  to  a  big  operation  of  theirs,  but 
far  from  the  maddening  crowd.  This  means  business  when  you 
consider  that  last  year  they  doubled  their  output  of  1898-99. 
In  other  words,  some  23,000,000  brick  were  sold.  And  in  one 
individual  case,' the  order  covering  a  real  estate  operation  of 
some  300  three-story  houses,  the  contract  called  for  6,000,000 
bricks.  Of  course,  this  means  the  delivery  of  hard  brick,  into 
which  you  can’t  squeeze  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  salmon. 
Being  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  I  don’t  think  our  friends 
were  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  latter  stylish  high  prices,  or  by 
the  blessed  big  toe  of  good  Saint  Margaret  they  would  be  hav¬ 
ing  Mr.  Schwab  run  errands  for  them.  At  present  they  are 
delivering  hard  brick,  good,  clean  and  well  dressed  at  $11.12 
per  thousand,  and  biting  off  the  ends  of  their  mustaches  be¬ 
cause  they  are  compelled  to  turn  down  some  orders.  The 
encroachment  of  the  real  estate  speculators,  the  limited  time 
unexpired  of  their  lease,  and  the  fact  that  their  clay  has  about 
run  out,  is  a  problem  over  which  both  men  are  scratching 
heads,  without  being  as  successful  as  was  Mark  Twain,  when, 
arriving  in  Constantinople,  he  purchased  a  comb  with  small 
teeth.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  to  carry  out  the  contracts 
now  on  hand,  new  and  better  facilities  must  be  obtained,  a  new 
machine  added;  for  the  rest,  clay  and  labor  is  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  part.  A  row  of  three-story  houses  within  a  block  of  the 
yard  told  the  advantages  of  short  hauling.  These  houses  sell 
for  $7,000,  or  rent  for  $40  and  $45  per  month.  Solid,  comfort¬ 
able  houses,  free  from  ginger-bread  details,  handsome  in 
design,  facades  finished  in  press  brick,  terra  cotta  and  copper- 
roofed  porches,  and  the  interiors  so  shaped  or  designed  that  a 
man  may  dine  without  having  his  appetite  choked  by  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  effluvience  of  stew-pans  and  pots. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  many  of  the  vast  operations  that  have 
sprung  up  with  almost  mushroom  growth  all  around  the  plant 
of  Murtha  &  Early,  swelling  their  volume  of  business  and 
enlarging  consequently  their  pay-roll  and  their  exchequer. 

Over  on  the  northwest  section,  and  within  two  blocks,  I 
pause  to  make  note  of  another  large  operation — the  huge  fac¬ 
tory  of  the  Sangeich  Silk  Company,  under  the  charge  of  Frank 
Harris,  the  contractor.  These  huge  brick  walls,  running  up 
some  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  200  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide, 
will  soak  up  some  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  hard  brick.  Again, 
there  is  the  huge  mill  of  the  American  Lace  Company  in  the 
northwest  section.  This  calls  for  between  4,000,000  and 
5,000,000  brick.  The  Keystone  Telephone  Company  have  also 
made  a  call  for  3,000,000,  with  a  promise  that  more  may  be 
required.  In  spite  of  the  bad  weather  with  which  we  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  have  been  favored  since  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  these  stalwarts  have  been  able  to  haul  over  3,000,000 
since  January. 

Brother  Murtha  frankly  confesses  to  have  had  a  royal  good 
time  in  Boston,  and  thinks  it  was  a  tip-top  convention,  and 
that  the  City  of  Culture  comes  nearer  to  New  York  than  any 
city  he  has  yet  visited — and,  between  us,  he  has  visited  a  few. 
None,  however,  are  as  rich,  ripe  and  spicy  as  those  reminiscent 
memories  of  the  days  when  he  sweated,  swore  and  fumed  in 
the  tropical  noonday  heats  of  Porto  Rico.  Nail  him  for  this 
at  the  next  Convention  and  you  won’t  need  any  tobasco  sauce 
on  your  next  oysters. 

The  big  plant  formerly  known  as  the  Dingee  brickyard,  at 
Twenty-sixth  and  York  streets,  has  been  operated  for  a  short 
time  by  Anthony  M.  Zane,  the  well-known  real  estate  operator, 
with  the  obvious  reason  of  making  and  furnishing  his  real 
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estate  operations  with  his  own  bricks,  absolutely  brand-new 
After  running  for  a  short  period,  however,  this  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  it  is  now  his  intention  of  clearing  the  lot  and  erect¬ 
ing  thereon  substantial  dwelling  houses.  Under  the  firm  name 
of  G.  W.  &  J.  M.  Zane  they  will  erect  fifty  dwellings  at  Twenty- 
second  street  and  Lehigh  avenue,  each  measuring  16x80  feet, 
three  stories  high.  It  is  the  firm’s  intention  to  erect  1,000  of 
these  later  on  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  To  save  the  expense  of 
long  haulings  calls  will  have  to  be  made  on  the  yards  near 
Murtha  &  Early,  or  on  our  friend  A.  G.  Collum. 

The  general  contract  for  the  building  of  the  handsome  gym¬ 
nasium  on  Franklin  Field,  at  Thirty-third  and  Spruce  streets, 
has  been  awarded  to  Wells  Bros.  Co.  This  will  be  three 
stories  high  and  will  measure  80x216  feet,  and  will  cost  over 
$400,000.  In  design  it  follows  closely  the  English  collegiate 
style  of  architecture,  which  means  practically  that  it  nearly 
all  will  be  of  brick.  Anyway,  the  call  has  already  been  made 
for  3,000,000  brick.  These  will  be  drawn  from  the  neck  dis¬ 
trict,  the  environment  of  the  late  Samuel  Kuhn’s  estate,  Mc- 
Avoy  &  Morris  and  others. 

Boarding  the  train  at  Wayne  Junction  we  made  a  run 
through  those  queer-named  little  stations,  the  only  reminder 
we  have  around  here  of  the  native  red  man,  such  as  Tulpo- 
liocken,  Wingohocken,  etc.,  until  we  reached  the  garden  spot 
selected  by 

A.  G.  Collum,  East  Washington  Lane  Brick  Plant. 

Upon  a  hill,  and  not  more  than  200  yards  from  the  Lane 
pre-empted  by  many  fashionable  and  wealth-holding  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  stands  this  trim  little  plant,  covering  some  four 
or  five  acres.  Well  planned  and  equipped  with  a  Martin  ma¬ 
chine,  from  which  they  get  35,000  daily,  day  in  and  day  out. 
Last  year,  from  the  4th  of  March  until  the  26th  of  January  of 
this  year,  Mr.  Collum  states,  they  ran  with  only  the  loss  of  two 
and  a  quarter  days.  Care  is  taken  of  everything  in  and  about 
the  yard.  Go  where  you  will,  in  the  machine  shed,  engine 
room  or  kilns,  every  place  bears  the  finger-mark  of  wholesome 
supervision.  Here’s  a  team  of  three  horses  and  a  1,200  load 
of  hard  brick  coming  out.  In  all  honesty  you  might  travel 
many  a  weary  mile  and  not  find  a  better — well  fed  and  sleek  in 
their  coats,  clean  and  polished  in  the  harness.  That’s  system. 
From  the  machine  shed  to  the  tunnel  dryer  there  is  no  need  to 
smash  in  the  top  of  your  derby  or  stub  your  toes.  The  electric 
lights  are  handy,  turn  them  on.  The  bricks  are  run  direct  from 
the  machine  by  elevator  into  the  tunnel  and  within  eight 
bricks  takes  the  entire  35,000,  which  they  dry  in  thirty  hours. 

Hard  brick  are  selling  here  for  $10,  and  salmon  for  $6.75  to 
$7.25,  according  to  the  haul.  The  output  for  the  past  season 
was  within  a  hundred  or  two  of  10,000,000,  and  Mr.  Collum  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  year.  He  is,  however,  inclined  to  the 
pessimistic  side,  and  is  afraid  the  present  prices  will  not  rule 
after  the  Fourth  of  July.  Well,  perhaps  not,  but  I  think  other¬ 
wise,  owing  to  the  volume  of  business  carried  over  from  last 
year  at  prices  outranking  those  obtained  this  time  last  year. 

W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 


CONVENIENCE  FOR  TRAVELERS. 


—It  Is  Found  in  the  Interchangeable  Mileage  Ticket.— 

The  interchangeable  mileage  ticket  issued  by  the  New  York 
Central  is  good  over  more  than  6,000  miles  of  railway  east  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  including  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  branch¬ 
es;  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  and  branches;  Carthage  & 
Adirondack;  Mohawk  .&  Malone;  St.  Lawrence  &  Adirondack;  New 
York  &  Putnam;  New  York  &  Harlem;  Pennsylvania  Division  of 
the  New  York  Central;  West  Shore  Railroad,  including  its  Chenango 
and  Wallkill  Valley  branches,  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad. 

Over  all  of  the  above  roads  the  tickets  are  good  in  the  hands 
of  the  bearer  for  one  person  or  a  dozen,  and  good  until  used,  there 
being  no  limit  to  the  ticket.  They  are  also  accepted  for  passage, 
subject  to  the  local  rules  and  regulations,  on  the  following  lines. 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Railway;  Central  Railroad  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Pittsburg,  Johnstown,  Ebensburg  &  Eastern  Railroad; 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway,  and  Atlantic  City  Railroad. 

These  tickets  are  sold  at  the  flat  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile, 
and  that  they  are  a  great  convenience  to  the  public  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  not  only 
regular  travelers,  but  of  many  families  that  travel  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  as  they  are  always  ready  for  use  and  enable  their  holders  to 
travel  on  all  the  New  York  Central  lines  east  of  Buffalo  at  two 
cents  per  mile  without  waiting  for  rebates  or  proof  of  ownership.— 
From  the  Albany  Argus. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DETROIT  NOTES. 


AGROWING  DEMAND  for  brick  of  all  descriptions  is 
being  experienced  by  all  the  manufacturers  here,  and 
all  are  busy  making  preparations  to  handle  as  well  as 
possible  the  inevitable  spring  rush. 

The  delegation  of  representative  Detroit  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Clippert,  Daniel,  Haggerty,  Hayes, 
McDonald,  Wagner  and  Wolf,  who  attended  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
Convention  at  Boston,  report  a  pleasant,  profitable  and  most 
enjoyable  time. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  William  Clippert,  a  brother  of 
George  H.  and  Charles  F.  Clippert,  who  underwent  a  severe 
operation  very  recently,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is 
convalescent  and  his  complete  recovery  is  only  a  question  of 
time. 

There  is  great  activity  among  the  manufacturers  here  mak¬ 
ing  improvements  before  the  season  opens.  Of  the  many 
steam  plants  there  is  not  one  but  that  will  be  improved.  The 
coming  season  will  witness  the  addition  of  steam  shovels  and 
dryers  to  several  plants. 

The  National  Peat  Fuel  Company  will  erect  a  large  manufac¬ 
turing  plant,  constructed  entirely  of  brick  and  steel,  and  will 
be  strictly  fireproof.  All  of  the  floors  will  be  of  cement.  The 
size  of  the  structure  will  be  75x150  feet  and  five  stories  high. 
The  call  for  brick  will  be  made  in  April. 

The  architectural  department  of  the  City  &  Suburban  Homes 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  foundry,  machine  shop  ana 
office  building  for  the  Detroit  Foundry  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  to  be  built  at  the  junction  of  Riopelle  and  East 
Grand  Boulevard.  The  main  building  will  be  100x200  feet  in 
size  and  of  varying  height,  and  constructed  entirely  of  brick 
and  steel.  Work  on  the  building  will  commence  about  the 
middle  of  April. 

Messrs.  Hannan  &  Tufts,  proprietors  of  the  Madison,  the 
largest  apartment  house  in  Michigan,  have  accepted  plans  for 
a  very  large  addition  to  it.  The  new  portion  will  be  eight 
stories  high  and  basement,  and  will  be  of  slow-burning  con¬ 
struction.  The  framework  will  be  of  steel  and  the  outer  walls 
of  pressed  brick,  with  trimmings  of  Bedford  (Ind.)  cut  lime¬ 
stone.  The  cost  of  the  addition  to  the  Madison  will  be  $125,000, 
work  on  which  will  commence  in  April. 

During  the  month  of  February  permits  were  issued  for  the 
erection  of  188  new  buildings,  to  cost  $327,400,  and  for  280 
additions,  etc.,  to  cost  $48,700,  a  total  of  21 C  permits  .for  im¬ 
provements,  to  cost  $376,100.  The  record  for  February,  1902, 
is  as  follows:  Eighty-five  new  buildings,  at  $177,500;  seventeen 
additions,  etc.,  at  $17,100,  a  total  of  102  permits  amounting  to 
$194,600.  The  increase  for  February  is  $181,500,  a  gain  of 
93  1-3  per  cent. 

The  opening  of  the  season  will  find  the  plants  of  Clippert  & 
Bro.,  Wolf  Brick  Co.,  Haggerty  &  Son,  McDonald  &  Son,  and 
the  Daniel  Brick  Co.,  possessing  decided  improvements  and 
in  first-class  order,  and  in  every  way  able  to  supply  the  big 
demand  that  will  shortly  be  made  upon  them.  Several  of  these 
plants,  in  point  of  management,  size,  modern  equipment  and 
quality  of  output  are  second  to  none  in  the  State  and  are  rated 
among  the  stanch  business  enterprises  of  Detroit. 

An  order  for  several  million  brick  will  soon  be  out  for  the 
manufacturers’  consideration.  The  order  will  come  from  St. 
Francis  Polish  Catholic  Church,  which  will  be  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Wesson  avenue  and  Buchanan  street,  and  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  brick  plants,  making  it  a  choice  order. 
The  structure  will  be  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  finest  ecclesi¬ 
astical  structures  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  is  expected  that 
work  will  commence  on  the  building  in  April. 

With  the  frost  coming  out  of  the  ground  prospective  resi¬ 
dence  builders  are  becoming  active.  No  less  than  six  brick 


residences  at  a  total  of  $75,000  have  been  let,  brick  for  which 
will  be  ordered  in  April.  Perhaps  the  most  imposing  one  will 
be  that  for  Mr.  A.  E.  Morey,  of  Postal  &  Morey,  proprietors  of 
the  Griswold  House,  and  valued  at  $15,000.  The  outside  walls 
will  be  of  white  pressed  brick,  trimmed  with  Bedford  lime¬ 
stone.  The  residence  for  F.  E.  Farnsworth  will  be  a  fine  and 
attractive  structure,  the  outer  walls  being  of  vitrified  paving 
brick,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  $10,000.  An  elegant  and  costly 
residence  will  be  that  for  James  Arthur,  constructed  of  red 
pressed  brick,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  D.  DALE. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NOTES  FROM  TIDEWATER,  VIRGINIA. 

A  BRICK  STACK  fifty  feet  high  on  one  of  the  Sharer 
dryers  at  the  plant  of  the  Suffolk  Clay  Company  blew 
down  in  a  recent  windstorm,  causing  a  loss  to  buildings, 
etc.,  to  the  amount  of  $500.  Having  two  separate  dryers  the 
plant  was  run  at  half  capacity  for  about  a  week,  when  every¬ 
thing  was  in  running  order  again. 

Capt.  William  H.  Collins  has  purchased  353  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  plant  of  the  Nansemond  River  Brick  and  Tile 
Company’s  plants,  of  which  he  is  a  stockholder.  Price  paid, 
$5,000.  The  property  was  known  as  Sock  Point  Farm,  and 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Little. 

The  new  plant  known  as  the  Standard  Brick  Company,  be¬ 
ing  built  one  mile  below  Suffolk,  is  beginning  to  look  like  a 
brick  plant  now.  They  have  a  six-track  Standard  dryer  about 
completed,  two  boilers  and  engine  in  place  and  the  machinery 
all  on  the  ground.  They  have  a  force  of  men  at  work  building 
down-draft  kilns.  The  machinery  was  furnished  by  the  Atlanta 
Brick  Machinery  Company,  known  as  the  “Wonder.”  Reed 
Bros.,  of  Norfolk,  are  the  owners  of  this  plant.  Mr.  C.  B.  Chase 
is  general  manager. 

The  brickmakers  through  this  section  are  experiencing  some  • 
trouble  in  getting  fuel  to  keep  their  plants  running.  The 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal  has  caused  a  great  demand  for 
wood,  and  it  is  being  rushed  into  the  cities  by  train  loads,  and 
the  price  is  about  as  crazy  as  coal.  This  has  caused  brick  to 
go  up  $1  per  thousand,  yet  with  the  advanced  prices  of  $3  per 
ton  on  coal  and  $1.50  on  wood  per  cord  another  advance  will 
have  to  be  made  soon  unless  the  price  on  fuel  drops. 

H.  L.  J. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  CLAYWORKERS. 

THERE  IS  THE  USUAL  LULL  in  brickmaking  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  time  of  the  year  in  Milwaukee,  although 
there  is  a  continual  delivery  of  stock  that  was  finished 
before  the  winter  shut-down.  The  present  indications  are  that 
the  demand  for  brick  will  keep  all  the  yards  in  Milwaukee 
more  than  busy  this  spring  and  summer. 

Only  two  of  the  Milwaukee  brick  men.  L.  H.  Taylor  and  P.  L. 
Youngren,  attended  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Boston  last  month,  and  the  stories  they  tell  of  the  good 
time  at  the  Hub  makes  the  other  brickmakers  green  with  envy. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  there  will  be  general  competition  in 
Milwaukee  for  future  asphalt  paving  contracts.  There  has 
been  considerable  agitation  on  the  subject  for  the  past  month 
or  so,  and  the  Federal  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  of  Chicago, 
has  recently  sent  a  representative  here  who  announces  that 
they  will  contest  for  the  privilege  of  submitting  bids  on  all 
contemplated  paving  jobs.  The  agitation  over  the  subject  of 
asphalt  will  also  undoubtedly  result  in  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  brick  paving  to  be  laid  in  Milwaukee.  A  test 
of  several  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  brick  pavement  is 
superior  to  others,  certainly  for  any  street  on  which  there  is  a 
grade,  and  for  durability  it  has  stood  the  test  remarkably  well. 

George  Horace  Chase,  a  son  of  George  H.  Chase,  died  Jan.  5 
at  Bowlder,  Col.,  and  was  buried  in  this  city  the  following 
Sunday.  A.  BADGER. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 

A  little  education  and  a  wet  season  or  two  lias  done  much  to 

revive  the  interest  in  underdrainage. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  operators  of  old  factories  that  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  a  few  years  ago  and  sold  their  machinery  for  scrap-iron 
prices  had  better  buy  new  machinery  and  start  the  fires  again. 

*  *  * 

What  has  gone  with  the  space  writers  of  a  few  years  ago 
who  had  so  much  to  say  about  the  tile  drainage  of  the  country 
ending  in  making  a  desert  of  this  country?  And,  strange  to 
say,  some  believed  it. 

*  *  * 

We  hope  to  make  our  Drainage  Department  (see  page  356) 
a  means  of  aiding  tile  manufacturers  by  advancing  and  pro¬ 
moting  underdrainage.  Manufacturers  and  users  of  dram  tile 
are  invited  to  co-operate  to  this  end  by  submitting  questions 
touching  on  the  needs  of  the  industry.  The  editor  of  that  de¬ 
partment  will  also  be  pleased  to  receive  news  items  or  inci¬ 
dents  illustrating  the  advantages  of  underdrainage. 

*  *  * 

We  advise  our  paving  brick  readers  to  peruse  carefully  Mr. 
Crandall’s  paper  in  this  issue,  entitled,  “Practice  in  Laying 
Brick  Pavements.”  With  one  exception,  they  will  find  little 
occasion  for  criticism.  The  process  of  laying  brick  pavements 
which  Mr.  Crandall  recommends  will  insure  a  quality  of  pave¬ 
ment  that  will  make  brick  streets  popular  with  those  who  pay 
for  them  and  those  who  use  them.  For  this  reason  it  might 
be  well  to  put  this  paper  into  pamphlet  form  and  distribute  it 
among  taxpayers  where  paving  is  contemplated— where  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  Educate  the  people  on  the  necessity  of 
proper  construction  and  you  will  popularize  brick  streets. 

*  *  * 

referred  to  is  the  statement  that  brick 


pavements  are  “not  suitable  for  heavy  grades,  as  they  do  not 
afford  sure  enough  foothold  for  horses.”  This  we  are  inclined 
to  think  is  a  debatable  question,  which  the  advocates  of  brick 
streets  may  well  canvass  more  thoroughly.  What  pavement 
offers  a  surer  or  better  foothold  than  brick?  Surely  not  as¬ 
phalt.  Neither  does  granite  after  the  corners  are  worn  off, 
when  it  is  little,  if  any,  better  than  asphalt.  Wood  pavements 
may  be  better  in  this  respect  under  some  conditions,  but  even 
wood  pavements  at  times — after  a  rain  and  freeze,  for  instance 
— become  really  dangerous.  We  believe,  on  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  found  that  brick  pavements  are  as  good  in  this 
respect  as  any  other  pavements  now  in  use.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  our  paving  brick  friends  in  hilly  cities,  such  as 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Akron,  who  can  speak  from  actual 
experience. 

ALL-BRICK  CHURCHES. 

Our  leading  article  this  month  is  very  interesting,  especially 
so  to  the  manufacturers  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  for  it  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  feasibility  of  building  artistic  as  well  as  substan¬ 
tial  structures  exclusively  of  burned  clay.  St.  Paul’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  of  Chicago,  is  worthy  of  note,  not  alone  be¬ 
cause  it  is  built  exclusively  of  brick,  but  as  well  because  it  is  a 
great  structure,  combining  beauty  with  strength  and  inde¬ 
structibility. 

Possibly,  it  is  the  first  great  structure  of  the  sort  in  America, 
but  there  are  similar  ones  in  Europe.  The  great  Cathedral  ol 
Albi,  in  southern  France,  is  built  of  brick.  In  that  instance, 
as  in  that  at  Chicago,  brick  was  chosen  for  economical  rea¬ 
sons,  but  it  was  built  on  artistic  lines,  and  compares  favorably 
with  any  of  the  great  stone  cathedrals  of  that  country.  It  may 
be  well  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  the  great  cathedrals 
of  the  old  world  were  built  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  They  were  built  of  stone,  for  the  reason  that  that  ma¬ 
terial  was  plentiful,  and,  being  creatures  of  habit,  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  build  cathedrals  of  stone  years  after  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  has  passed.  The  all-brick  church  of  Chicago  is  a 
means  of  demonstrating  to  our  modern  builders  that  brick  and 
terra  cotta — burned  clay,  if  you  please  is  really  a  better  build¬ 
ing  material  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and 
hence  Father  Heldmann  should  be  cannonized  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  clayworkers,  regardless  of  creed. 

PRISON  LABOR— IMPROVEMENT  OF  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

Indiana’s  able  State  Geologist,  W.  S.  Blatchley,  recently  sug¬ 
gested  to  our  Hoosier  lawmakers  that  they  might  provide  a 
vocation  for  the  State’s  prisoners  by  putting  them  to  work 
improving  the  country  roads,  same  to  be  paved  with  brick, 
the  brick  to  be  made  at  the  prisons.  At  first  glance  brick- 
makers  may  not  relish  this  idea,  thinking  that  it  means  “jail 
bird”  competition  for  them.  This  need  not  necessarily  follow, 
for  the  law  could  provide  that  the  brick  made  by  prisoners 
should  be  laid  by  these  gentlemen,  who  are  serving  the  State 
involuntarily,  on  the  country  roads  alone,  and  prohibit  their 
use  in  any  city  or  town.  If  treated  in  that  manner  such  a  law 
would  prove  a  happy  solution  of  the  prison  labor  problem. 
Good  roads  are  a  crying  need  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
nation.  Rural  delivery  routes  and  service  is  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  of  better  roadways.  Such  a  policy  as  Mr. 
Blatchley  suggests  would  result  in  permanent  improvement 
and  relieve  tradesmen  from  the  menace  of  convict  competition. 
Trades  unions,  the  dominant  voice  of  labor,  cry  out  against  the 
employment  of  prisoners  in  manufacturing  lines.  They  claim 
that  the  wage  worker  should  not  have  to  compete  with  prison 
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labor,  and  doubtless  their  demands  will  be  heeded  by  politi¬ 
cians  generally.  Prison  authorities  declare  that  prisoners 
must  be  kept  busy,  that  they  cannot  live  and  maintain  their 
faculties  in  absolute  idleness.  If  our  prisoners  must  be  kept 
at  work,  and  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
manufacturing  arts  or  trades,  why  not  direct  their  energies 
toward  the  permanent  improvement  of  our  country  roads.  Let 
him,  in  the  words  of  Pharaoh,  “Go  to  and  make  brick,”  not  for 
public  buildings,  but  for  our  out-of-town  highways,  over  which 
the  products  of  honest  toil  may  more  cheaply  and  more  readily 
be  hauled,  and  thus  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to  every  com¬ 
munity. 


VENEERED. 


An  architect  was  submitting  plans  of  a  building  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  not  long  ago,  and  one  of  the  committeemen,  an  idealist, 
who  had  led  a  sheltered  life  and  whose  motive  was  truth,  said: 
“Mr.  Architect,  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  insist  upon,  and 
that  is  that  there  must  be  nothing  veneered  about  this  build¬ 
ing.”  “My  dear  sir,”  said  the  architect,  “it  will  all  be  veneered. 
The  outside  will  be  veneered  with  brick,  the  inside  will  be 
veneered  with  plaster,  the  woodwork  will  be  veneered  with 
paint  and  varnish,  the  roof  will  be  veneered  with  copper,  and 
the  yard  will  be  veneered  with  grass.  All  buildings  are  ve¬ 
neered  with  something.  The  building  may  be  of  stone  or  terra 
cotta  and  brick,  or  concrete  and  wood,  but  if  it  is  architecture, 
it  is  veneered.”  The  plans  were  accepted. 


SAND  LIME  BRICK. 

The  sand  lime  brick  and  concrete  or  cement  block  are  being 
introduced  with  moi'e  or  less  success  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  brickmakers  and  builders  are  inclined  to  pooh- 
pooh  the  idea  of  either  of  these  products  becoming  formidable 
competitors.  Possibly  they  may  be  right,  but  an  unpleasant 
awakening  may  come  to  some  of  them.  In  sections  of  the 
country  where  sand  is  plentiful  and  lime  is  cheap  these  arti¬ 
ficial  stone  brick,  for  such  they  are,  are  likely  to  come  into 
pretty  general  use.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem  that  in  such 
localities  the  wise  thing  for  brickmakers  to  do  is  to  add  a  sand 
lime  brick  department  to  their  plant,  and  then  say  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  builder,  “Pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice.”  If 
the  sand  lime  brick  prove  durable,  and  can  really  be  made 
cheaper  than  burned  clay  brick,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
brickmaker.  Those  who  regard  the  sand  lime  brick  and  ce¬ 
ment  blocks  as  a  modern  fad,  that  will  soon  pass  and  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  continue  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
may  in  time  feel  the  thrust  of  competition,  but  this  will  not  be 
an  entirely  novel  experience,  nor  one  which  they  cannot  sur¬ 
vive.  He  who  makes  good  brick  of  any  kind  or  character  has 
an  abiding  place  in  the  world’s  economy,  and  he  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  his  children’s  children,  if  they  continue  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  may  be  sure  of  an  honorable  and  profitable  vocation. 

LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY. 

The  impossible  has  been  accomplished  again.  Those  who 
read  the  description  of  theFiske  process  of  handling  1,500  brick 
at  a  time,  or  saw  the  work  going  on  at  the  plant  at  Dover  Point, 
can  testify  to  this.  A  few  years  ago  the  idea  was  considered 
well-nigh  impossible,  but  it  is  now  being  done.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  said  that  bottles  and  fruit  jars  could  not  be  made 
by  machinery,  but  they  have  been  so  made  for  several  years. 
The  window  glass  blowers  have  rested  serene  in  the  thought 
that  their’s  was  a  manual  process,  and  would  always  remain 
so,  but  even  that  industry  has  come  under  the  stroke  of  the 
ingenious  inventor.  Now  glass  comes  to  us  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  machine  in  form  for  our  windows,  as  well  as  our 
bottles.  Recently  we  were  told  that  a  bricklaying  machine 
had  been  invented,  and  he  is  not  wise  who  prophesies  its  ulti¬ 
mate  failure.  It  seems  as  if  any  prophecy  of  progress  and  im¬ 


provement  may  come  true  in  time,  for  any  field  of  manual 
labor  may  be  invaded  by  the  brain  of  the  inventor.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  us  all  that  these  labor-saving  devices  really  prove 
beneficial  to  the  laborer  himself.  It  may  seem  at  times  to  be 
taking  the  bread  from  his  mouth,  but  in  time,  when  he  has 
adjusted  himself  to  the  new  conditions,  he  finds  himself  the 
gainer,  and  not  the  loser. 

THE  NEW  RED  WAGON. 

A  few  years  ago  a  contractor  in  this  city,  who,  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  opinions,  was  well  within  the  lines  of  the  anarchists, 
was  inclined  to  talk  about  force  and  compulsion.  He  called 
himself  a  Socialist,  but  he  was  too  far  inside  the  fence  of 
anarchy  to  even  dignify  himself  in  this  way.  He  was  a  man, 
however,  of  some  capacity.  He  secured  a  number  of  good  con¬ 
tracts.  Following  this  there  was  a  carpenter’s  strike.  The 
writer  said  to  one  of  his  friends:  “How  does  Mr.  B.  stand  on 
the  question  of  the  carpenter’s  strike?”  “He  is  very  much 
against  it,”  was  the  reply.  We  were  surprised  at  this  owing 
to  his  previous  expression  in  regard  to  anarchy  and  Socialism, 
and  said:  “Is  it  true  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  this 
strike?  It* would  be  thought  that  he  would  favor  it.”  “No,  he 
does  not  favor  it;  he  bought  a  new  red  wagon  a  few  days  ago, 
a  good  horse  and  a  new  set  of  harness.  He  is  no  longer  an 
anarchist;  he  is  not  a  Socialist  any  more,  bur  he  is  now  a  cap¬ 
italist.  He  is  an  owner  of  property.” 

THE  LABOR  SITUATION. 

Give  a  body  of  agitators  two  intelligent  men  and  two  Win¬ 
chester  rifles,  a  small  room  and  a  chance  to  discuss  their 
troubles,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  no  one  will  be  hurt. 
This  is  the  tendency  of  the  industrial  situation  in  America 
to-day.  Both  capital  and  labor  are  well  armed.  Both  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  spirit  of  contention.  Both  are  ably  advised, 
and  both  are  capable  of  intellectual  discrimination.  Both  are 
intelligent  and  both  are  strong.  Both  are  too  strong  and  too 
smart  to  fight.  The  spirit  of  intelligence  and  fairness  is  meas¬ 
urably  abroad  in  the  land,  and  with  great  strength,  great  intel¬ 
ligence  and  great  capacity  for  resistance  and  aggression,  we 
may  expect  a  great  peace.  Gunpowder  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  greatest  peace  the  world  has  ever  known.  Organized  labor 
and  consolidated  capital  are  factors  too  strong  for  grievous 
contention,  so  we  are  confident  peace  will  reign  and  prosperity 
be  our  common  lot. 


THE  INEVITABLE  TENDENCY  OF  THE  TIMES. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Labor  Commission  recently,  said:  “More  and  more  as  our 
modern  industrial  progress  goes  on  there  is  a  tendency  to  work 
in  federation  or  combination,  both  among  employers  and 
among  employes,  in  corporations  and  in  unions,  and,  of  course, 
gentlemen,  among  the  reasons  why  I  take  a  very  great  interest 
in  these  combinations  is  the  very  fact  that  by  their  power  they 
have  such  great  possibilities  for  good,  which  necessarily  im¬ 
plies  that  they  have  also  great  possibilities  for  evil,  whether 
you  wish  them  or  not.  It  is  idle,  in  my  opinion,  to  protest 
against  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  times  toward  both  cor¬ 
poration  and  union.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  take  exceptions 
to  either  corporation  or  union  as  such.  The  line  should  be 
drawn  on  conduct.” 

A  SURE  REMEDY  FOR  TOO  MUCH  WATER. 

Following  this  unusually  wet  season  brickmakers  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  experience  much  trouble  in  getting  water 
out  of  their  clay  banks.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  Pulsometer  pumps  will  experience  but  little  difficulty,  for 

this  pump,  which  is  illustrated  on  page  373  of  this  issue,  is 
really  a  wonderful  invention.  Its  capacity  seems  almost  un¬ 
limited,  and,  apparently,  it  pumps  mud  and  sand  with  as  much 
ease  as  spring  water.  If  you  have  any  pumping  to  do,  write 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CHARLIE  HOFF,  OF  TERRE  HAUTE. 
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Many,  many  years  ago, 

Down  in  Maine,  amid  the  snow, 

Where  the  spinsters  all  are  teachers, 

And  they  knoyr  a  thing  or  two; 

Where  the  lights  of  science  glow, 

And  no  wine  or  spirits  flow  (?), 

And  the  only  thing  to  worry  is 
Where  shall  the  empties  go. 

Many,  many  years  ago, 

I  was  taught  it  through  and  through, 

If  I  wished  to  speak  of  Terre  Haute 
To  call  it  Terry  Ho; 

And  that’s  just  what  I  will  do, 

As  I  grind  this  story  through— 

’Tis  a  calm  and  simple  story. 

But  a  story  that  is  true, 

About  Hoff,  of  Terry  Haute— 

Charlie  Hoff,  perhaps  you  know— 

Such  a  sober,  silent  brickmaker 
Of  fifty  years  or  so. 

On  his  cheek  there  is  a  glow; 

On  his  brow  there  is  no  snow, 

And  there’s  sunshine  in  the  quiet  smiles. 

That  ever  come  and  go, 

On  that  face  from  Terre  Haute— 

Charlie  Hoff,  of  Terre  Haute- 
Modest,  decent,  gritty  mudlark. 

That  I’m  always  proud  to  know. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago 

That  it  chanced  I  came  to  know 

Charlie  Hoff  of  Indiana, 

From  the  town  of  Terre  Haute. 

We  had  come  to  see  the  show— 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  you  know— 

And  the  Brunswick  House  was  crowded 
From  the  roof  to  down  below. 

I  had  been  a  little  slow 
To  write  on  and  let  them  know 
I  was  coming  to  the  Convention, 

And  would  want  a  place  to  stow; 

And  it  seems  I’d  have  to  go 
From  its  glitter  and  the  glow 
Of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  headquarters, 

And  go  trekking  through  the  snow, 

For  about  a  mile  or  so, 

From  the  men  I  wished  to  know, 

To  the  Parker  House  or  Quincy, 

Which  I  didn’t  like  to  do. 

Randall’s  kind  heart  was  low— 

What  to  do  he  didn’t  know; 

Then,  like  lightning,  he  had  solved  it— 

“Why,  there’s  Hoff,  of  Terre  Haute— 

Charlie  Hoff,  of  course,  you  know; 

Still  and  modest,  but  not  slow, 

And  he  says  he’ll  share  his  bedroom 
If  with  him  you  care  to  go.” 

What  cared  I  for  Terre  Haute, 

Or  for  Hoff,  of  Terre  Haute? 

He  was  kind,  indeed,  but  after  all 
A  man  I’d  never  know— 

That  I’d  never  care  to  know. 

So  I  wasn’t  slow  to  go, 

And  unite  my  nasal  baritone 
With  Hoff’s,  of  Terre  Haute. 

That  was  not  so  long  ago 

(Just  three  nights  we  held  the  show). 

And  it  wasn’t  what  he  said  or  did 
That  changed  my  feelings  so. 

But  when  he  came  to  go, 

In  his  modest  way  and  slow— 

'Twas  a  life-long  friend  who  saw  him 
Take  the  train  for  Terre  Haute. 

—THE  DREAMER. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE  —  Three  second-hand  Huette- 
man  &  Cramer  iron  duplex  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  complete;  cheap.  Address 
3  i  d  DETROIT,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  brick  maker,  having  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  details  of  manufacturing,  to 
assist  in  an  active  yard,  with  up-draft 
kilns,  with  grates,  and  ultimately  to  take 
entire  charge.  Must  be  a  practical  burner. 
Address  GEORGE  SHAFER, 

Superintendent, 


Mileage  tickets  are  used  very  generally  by  persons  who^travel  at 
all  regularly  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  liberal  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  these  tickets  have  been  issued  induce  almost  every 
family  to  purchase  a  mileage  ticket,  so  that  very  often  a  person 
will  make  a  trip  on  a  slight  excuse,  having  in  the  house  the  means 
of  traveling  without  at  the  time  paying  out  any  money. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  used  of  New  York  Central  mile¬ 
age  books  alone  from  seven  to  ten  million  miles  per  month. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  courts  have  decided  that  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  obliging  railroads  to  issue  mileage  tickets 
is  unconstitutional,  the  New  York  Central  still  continues  to  sell 
them  under  the  same  liberal  conditions  as  before.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  steady  increase  in  the  passenger  traffic 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  its  leased  lines. 

People  appreciate  low  rates  for  travel  and  liberal  arrangements 
under  which  the  low  rates  can  be  secured.  They  dislike  red  tape 
and  want  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  they  can.  The  direct,  straight¬ 
forward  two-cent  per  mile  mileage  ticket  suits  them  exactly,  and 
practically  everybody  on  the  Central  has  one.— From  the  Buffalo 
Commercial. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  Wiles  Upright  Brick  Machines. 

One  Pug  Mill. 

One  Newton  Sander. 

Two  five-leaf  Dump  Tables. 

One  Pulley,  9  ft.  dia.,  21  in.  face,  3%  in. 

One  Pulley,  54  in.  dia.,  12  in.  face,  in. 
►ore 

One  Pulley,  32  in.  dia.,  8  in.  face,  2%  in. 
►ore. 

One  Pulley,  16-  in.  dia.,  12  in.  face,  4  in. 
►ore 

Twelve  Boxes  for  3%  in.  shaft;  100  ft.  3 V2 
n  shafting.  Address 

NEW  BRITAIN  BRICK  CO., 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


Din  nt  of  Ola  vtnri  Pnnn 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  374  and  375. 
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Magical  figures  which  bespeak  qual¬ 
ity,  capacity  and  worth  in  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery*  Machines  than  run  365 
days  in  the  year,  if  called  upon*  «£«£ 
None  have  attained  to  such  world¬ 
wide  eminence  as  these,  as  they  are 
successfully  operated  in  every  state 
in  the  Union,  as  well  as  every  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Globe*  They  represent 
the  better  class  of  Brick  Machinery— 
the  999  and  777 


▼ 

i 


RAYMOND  7  7  7  BRICK  MACHINE 


^ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 

We  equip  plants  complete  i 

for  Building ,  Fire  or  Paving  Brick  ♦ 
making  the  most  liberal  guarantees  t 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  J 

machinery  Send  for  Catalog  } 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office,  39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 
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That  Raymond  Dry  Pans  ift 
have  25  per  cent,  more  ^ 
capacity  than  others  ?  *• 


There’s  a  good  reason  for  this;  it  is  because  the  mullers  are 
heavier  and  the  screening  surface  of  the  Pan  greater.  A  muller 
weighing  7,000  lbs.,  will  certainly  crush  more  material  than  one 
weighing  4000  lbs.,  and  a  Pan  having  50  square  feet  of  screening 
surface,  will  screen  more  material  than  one  having  38.  This  is 
Logic,  and  this  is  just  why  a  Raymond  Dry  Pan  has  25  per  cent, 
more  capacity  than  the  average  Pan  upon  the  market. 
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WE  EQUIP  PLANTS  COMPLETE  FOR  BUILDING,  FIRE  OR  PAVING  BRICK 

MAKING  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES  AS  TO  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
OUR  MACHINERY  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


THE  G.  W.  RAYMOND  GO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39— 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 
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Monroe,  Mich.,  is  to  have  a  new  brickyard. 


C.  Manning  has  leased  a  brickyard  at  Golden,  Col. 

S.  B.  Royer  will  erect  a  brick  plant  at  Wilburton,  I.  T. 

J.  H.  Baker  will  in  all  probability  start  a  brickyard  at  Deer- 
creek,  Ill. 

D.  G.  Graham,  Pulaski,  la.,  contemplates  starting  a  brick¬ 
yard  at  Richlands,  la. 

J.  E.  Glasgow  will  put  in  machinery  to  make  press  brick  at 
his  plant  at  Peru,  Neb. 

The  Smith  Brick  Company  has  been  chartered  to  manufac¬ 
ture  brick  at  Sandusky,  O. 

The  Compania  National  de  Fierro  y  Acera  will  erect  a  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  plant  at  Durango,  Mexico. 

The  West  Broadway  Brick  Company  has  been  chartered  to 
manufacture  brick  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Bode,  la.,  wants  a  brick  and  tile  plant.  E.  J.  Erickson  can 
give  particulars  to  interested  parties. 

A  pressed  brick  plant  will  be  established  at  Provo,  Utah.  S. 
H.  Belmont  is  at  the  head  of  the  concern. 

Bethmann  Bros.’  Brick  Company,  of  Gladbrook,  la.,  contem¬ 
plate  establishing  a  brick  plant  at  Reinbeck,  la. 

John  and  Alexander  Lowry  and  W.  F.  Curren  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Enterprise  Brick  Company,  of  Duluth  Minn. 

B.  F.  Catter,  of  Newcomerstown,  O.,  will  erect  a  modern 
pressed  brick  plant  of  40,000  daily  capacity  at  Coshocton,  O. 

J.  E.  Paquette,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  purchased  the  brick 
plant  of  E.  Paquette  and  will  at  once  begin  the  operation  of 
same. 

Milton  Edgar  will  build  a  large  brick  manufacturing  plant  at 
Keasbey,  N.  J.  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest  plants  on  the  Rari¬ 
tan  river. 

Frank  Dautremont  has  sold  his  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Garri¬ 
son,  la.,  to  his  son,  L.  E.  Dautremont,  and  Mr.  Gross,  who  will 
operate  it  in  the  future. 

Ralph  W.  Bayden  and  E.  B.  Abbott  have  been  appointed 
temporary  receivers  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  Face 
Brick  Company,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  Valley  City  Brick  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
been  organized  with  $90,000  capital  stock.  R.  Veneklassen,  of 
Zeeland,  and  McGeorge  Bundy  are  interested. 

Thomas  H.  Wildman  has  leased  the  old  Maddox  brickyard 
at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  will  put  in  new  machinery  and  get 
everything  in  shape  to  turn  out  a  first-class  product. 

Snyder  Bros,  will  establish  a  brickyard  at  Manitoba,  Man., 
and  H.  Stephens,  who  now  has  a  well  equipped  brick  plant  at 
that  place,  will  double  the  capacity  of  same  the  coming 
season. 

We  are  advised  that  Gilbert  J.  Olson,  H.  A.  Tinker  and  J.  J. 
Miller  will  start  a  brick  plant  at  Ute,  la.  Mr.  Olson  will  be 
general  manager.  They  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues 
of  brickyard  supplies. 

H.  L.  Hammond,  of  Elliston,  O.,  in  sending  in  subscription 
to  The  Clay-Worker  advises  us  that  he  has  just  started  a  plant 
at  Trowbridge,  Ottawa  county,- Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of 
drain  tile  almost  entirely. 

The  Harley  Pottery  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  jugs  and  jars,  flower  pots,  etc. 
After  the  company  is  well  established  they  will  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  drain  pipe,  flues,  etc. 

Samuel  J.  Rose,  a  veteran  brick  manufacturer,  died  Feb.  29 
at  his  home  at  Chester  Pa.,  aged  seventy  years.  Before  locat¬ 
ing  in  Chester  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  in 
Philadelphia.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son. 

The  Adam  Weber  Co.,  of  Webers,  N.  J.,  have  increased  their 
plant  to  the  extent  of  a  new  outfit  of  Raymond  machinery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  999  brick  machine,  Raymond  rotary  automatic 


cutter,  pug  mill,  etc.  As  this  outfit  will  produce  about  80,000 
bricks  per  day  it  will  have  the  effect  to  more  than  double  the 
former  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  Howard  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $250,000  capital  stock  by  E.  V.  Donelson  and 
Charles  G.  Edwards,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  B.  A.  Wilson,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

A  new  corporation  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  the  New  Jersey 
Brick  and  Tile  Company.  The  incorporators  are  G.  F.  Breu- 
singer,  John  and  Richard  P.  Bentley.  The  capital  stock  is 
placed  at  $180,000. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Press  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
new  concern  incorporated  to  manufacture  press  brick  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Ill.  Those  interested  are  R.  L.  Mernaugh,  James  Webb 
and  I.  R.  Lamport. 

John  P.  VanKirk  has  purchased  the  brickyard  of  D.  L.  Flory, 
near  LaPorte,  Ind.  Mr.  VanKirk  will  form  a  stock  company 
and  improve  and  enlarge  the  plant  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  brick  in  that  vicinty. 

The  plant  of  the  Slater  Brick  Company,  Billings,  Mont.,  is  to 
be  equipped  with  machinery  and  other  modern  appliances  that 
will  enable  them  to  more  than  double  their  output.  The  plant 
is  operated  by  electricity. 

Hiram  H.  Walsh,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  advises  us  that,  to¬ 
gether  with  John  Buckmaster,  he  has  purchased  forty-seven 
acres  of  fine  clay  land  at  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  on  which  they  will 
erect  an  up-to-date  brick  plant. 

The  Hanover  Brick  Company,  with  principal  office  at  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  has  recently  been  incorporated  by  Richard  W.  Mc- 
Ewan,  Whippany,  N.  J.;  Jos.  F.  Moore  and  Charles  W.  Ennis, 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  with  $100,000  capital  stock. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Woodland 
Land  and  Brick  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Directors  for  the 
first  year  are  Michael  J.  Graff,  John  F.  Evans,  William  Ley- 
shon,  George  H.  Leyshon  and  Albert  A.  Walper. 

Francis  Timeny,  one  of  the  oldest  brick  manufacturers  of 
that  section,  died  at  his  home  near  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y., 
recently.  He  was  seventy-four  years  old  and  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  brick  business  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

The  Independent  Brick  Company,  of  Baltimore  county,  was 
incorporated  by  Frank  Debelius,  Frank  M.  Debelius,  Gordon  H. 
Smith,  Charles  Debelius  and  Andrew  Seibert.  The  capital 
stock  is  $50,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $50. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  have  decided  to  place 
another  Martin  Style  “A”  machine  on  their  Menomonie  (Wis.) 
plant.  They  have  had  several  machines  in  use  there  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  results  are  reported  as  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

The  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  are 
putting  up  an  entire  new  plant  for  taking  care  of  their  exten¬ 
sive  trade  in  the  brick  line.  Martin,  at  Lancaster,  is  installing 
the  entire  outfit  of  machinery,  together  with  the  latest  system 
of  steam  drying. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  is  to  have  a  pressed  brick  plant.  The 
Cheyenne  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $60,000.  A  body  of  excellent  clay  has  been  located 
twelve  miles  northwest  of  the  city  on  the  line  of  the  Chey¬ 
enne  &  Northern. 

The  plant  of  the  Colorado  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Pueblo, 
Col.,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  last  month,  causing  a 
loss  of  $20,000.  The  plant  is  located  beyond  the  city  limits, 
and  the  facilities  at  the  plant  for  fighting  fire  were  inadequate. 
The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

A  new  plant,  which  will  be  under  the  management  of  David 
Haeger,  of  the  D.  H.  Haeger  estate,  will  be  erected  at  Dundee, 
Ill.,  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Haeger  is  now  making  a  tour  of 
inspection  among  prominent  brick  plants,  with  a  view  of  get¬ 
ting  pointers  for  the  new  plant. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Benkendorf 
Brick  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  capital  stock  is  $30,000. 
The  incorporators  are  Theodore  Benkendorf  and  John  L.  Zeid- 
ler,  of  Independence,  Mo.;  E.  A.  Sunderlin  and  James  M. 
Parker,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

The  Baltimore  Vitrified  Clay  Company,  which  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  about  a  year  ago  under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  has  pur¬ 
chased  123  acres  of  land  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  which  to  erect 
a  plant.  The  plant  will  be  completed  by  July  1,  and  the  capac- 
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it  y  at  first  will  be  50,000  bricks  a  day,  but  this  will  probably  be 
increased  to  1,000,000.  Franklin  Taylor,  president  of  the  Vul¬ 
canized  Fibre  Company,  of  Baltimore,  is  a  director  of  the 
company. 

W.  E.  Vandervoort  has  discovered  a  fine  deposit  of  clay  on 
his  farm  near  Milbank,  S.  D.  A  company  will  be  formed  to 
work  same. 

Joseph  Dolan,  a  member  of  the  brick  manufacturing  firm  of 
Dolan  Bros.,  died  at  his  home  in  Hoosick  Fall,  N.  Y.,  the  latter 
part  of  last  month. 

Thomas  Skipper  has  sold  his  brickyard  at  Mt.  Carroll,  Ill.,  to 
T.  B.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Skipper  will  move  to  Davenport,  where  he 
will  manufacture  brick. 

The  plant  of  the  J.  M.  Rumbaugh  Brick  Company,  at  Rum- 
baugh  Station,  Pa.,  was  burned  to  the  ground  March  1.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 

The  DeKalb  (Ala.)  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  organized, 
with  J.  H.  Allman,  of  New  Philadelphia,  O.,  as  president  and 
general  manager,  and  L.  C.  Harding,  of  DeKalb,  Ala.,  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $20,000. 
They  will  manufacture  fire  brick  and  sewer  pipe  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale. 

August  Zimball,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  and  business  men 
of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  died  at  his  home  Feb.  24.  Mr.  Zimball 
settled  at  Sheboygan  in  1850,  and  in  1888  he  established  the 
Zimball  brickyard,  one  of  the  largest  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  and  which  is  still  in  operation.  A  wife  and  five  children 
survive  him. 

It  is  rumored  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  that  steps  are  being  taken  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Company,  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Company,  and  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  company  controls  twenty-seven  plants  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  terra  cotta  and  fireproofing  material,  and  has  a 
capital  of  $1,123,550. 

Mr.  John  A.  Knecht,  a  retired  brick  manufacturer  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  died  March  1  of  pneumonia,  at  his  home,  529  Colum¬ 
bia  avenue.  He  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  and  leaves  a 
widow  and  six  children.  Until  four  years  ago  the  deceased 
was  prominent  among  brick  manufacturers.  In  1899  he  sold 
his  plant  to  the  Baltimore  Brick  Company  and  retired  from 
active  life. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  to  have  another  large  brick  plant. 
The  Spink-Genter  Brick  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$40,000,  has  been  organized  and  work  on  the  plant  will  com¬ 
mence  at  once.  They  will  make  common  building  brick,  turn¬ 
ing  out  40,000  per  day.  The  local  building  condition  will  be 
greatly  relieved  by  the  addition  to  the  brick  supply.  Every 
plant  has  orders  booked  which  will  take  their  entire  supply 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  demand  continues  to  increase 
daily.  Chattanooga  plants  are  now  making  about  200,000  brick 
per  day. 

The  new  automatic  cutter  manufactured  by  the  C.  W.  Ray¬ 
mond  Co.  seems  to  strike  the  brick  manufacturers  of  Kansas 
as  the  real  thing.  Eight  of  these  cutters  have  been  placed  in 
as  many  different  plants  in  that  section  during  the  last  three 
months.  The  Kansas  gas  belt  produces  as  many  brick  as  are 
made  in  any  other  one  part  of  the  country.  It  is  here  that 
brick  are  made  in  large  quantities,  few  of  the  plants  having  a 


capacity  of  less  than  75,000  per  day,  and  many  of  them  running 
from  80,000  to  100,000.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  fuel  and 
the  disposition  to  use  modern  machinery,  brick  are  made  at  a 
handsome  profit. 

The  Citizens  Brick  Co.,  of  Jonesboro,  Ind.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  Asa  Elliott,  John  C.  Knight,  E.  W.  and  L.  Pember¬ 
ton,  H.  Wellman,  C.  H.  RothlinglTouse  and  C.  E.  Horne. 

The  caving  in  of  the  sides  of  a  ditch  at  the  new  section  of  the 
McKeesport  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Duquesne,  Pa.,  caused 
the  death  of  Joseph  Vallacz,  and  several  other  workmen  had 
narrow  escapes.  The  earth  had  become  so  soft,  owing  to 
recent  thaws,  that  the  braces  would  not  hold,  and  the  cave-in 
resulted. 

A  handsome  half-tone  engraving  of  their  plant,  together 
with  their  999  brick  machine  and  automatic  cutter,  is  the  lat¬ 
est  piece  of  advertising  put  out  by  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  of 
Dayton,  O.  The  picture  as  a  whole  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
art  22x26  inches,  which  would  embellish  the  walls  of  any  office 
in  which  it  might  be  placed.  It  is  sent  free  to  the  brick  trade 
upon  application. 

The  latest  catalogue  issued  by  the  Main  Belting  Company  is 
of  special  interest  to  all  users  of  “heavy  service”  belting.  This 
company  is  making  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  belting 
for  heavy  work,  heavy  machine  driving,  and  belting  for  the 
economical  handling  of  rough  materials  of  every  description, 
under  all  conditions.  Your  request  by  letter  or  postal  card 
brings  their  catalogue. 

The  Chippewa  Brick  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  is 
making  preparations  to  start  up  its  plants  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  General  Manager  C.  A.  Watson  says  the 
output  this  season  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  that  turned  out 
last  year,  and  that  extensive  improvements  will  be  made,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  plant  on  the  Seymour  road,  where  a  new  drying 
system  will  be  introduced. 

The  new  brick  plant  of  the  Union  Brick  Company,  of  Iola, 
Kan.,  George  E.  Nicholson,  proprietor,  is  now  nearing  comple¬ 
tion.  It  has  every  evidence  of  being  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  plant  in  the  gas  belt  of  Kansas.  The  plans  accepted 
were  those  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O.,  and  the 
entire  line  of  machinery  was  built  by  that  firm.  Charles  E. 
Ebert,  the  superintendent,  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  the 
plant  promises  to  be  a  money-maker  from  the  start. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  vigorously  push¬ 
ing  forward  a  new  continuous  kiln,  the  result  of  many  years 
of  labor  and  study  of  the  subject.  The  new  kiln  is  claimed, 
with  apparent  good  reason,  to  be  an  innovation  in  the  art,  and 
embodies  some  really  new  features  which  should  commend  the 
kiln  to  the  manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  brick,  none  excepted. 
The  kiln  is  no  experiment,  as  some  are  already  in  successful 
operation  and  others  are  being  built.  Mr.  Youngren  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  “blue  book,”  describing  the  kiln  and  its  principal 
features  in  detail,  and  anyone  desiring  to  know  how  to  in¬ 
crease  his  profits  by  lowering  the  fuel  bill  should  not  fail  to 
send  for  a  copy. 

Work  at  the  plant  of  Adam  Weber  &  Sons,  at  Keasbey,  N.  J., 
is  rushed  to  such  an  extent  lately  that  the  building  of  four  new 
kilns  for  the  burning  of  chimney  fire  brick  is  made  necessary. 
This  work  is  now  going  on.  Just  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  ground  will  be  broken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  factory 
for  the  making  of  the  same  kind  of  brick.  The  new  factory 
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The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain  ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
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JOHJW  C.  "BOSS,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Galion,  Ohio. 


See  /\d»- on  Pages  -41.2  and  413. 
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THE  CONTINUOUS  KILN  IS  INVADING  A  NEW  FIELD. 


will  give  employment  to  about  100  men.  If  work  keeps  up  the 
way  it  is  at  present  it  may  be  necessary  to  build  four  other 
kilns  in  addition  to  those  already  started. 

Z.  A.  Weiss  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  advises  us  that  he  is  in  the 
market  for  brickmaking  machinery,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  catalogues,  etc. 

A.  Eisemann,  Forks,  Wis.,  writes  us  that  he  desires  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  manufacturers  of  clayworking  machinery,  as  he 
is  thinking  of  starting  a  brickyard. 

The  Wilmington  Brick  Company,  Wilmington,  O.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $50,000.  James  I.  Ford,  T.  T.  Dougherty  and 
M.  D.  Murphy,  all  of  Wilmington,  are  incorporators. 

The  Blowr  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  which  has  been  idle 
for  several  years,  is  to  be  put  in  operation  again.  A  stock  com¬ 
pany,  composed  of  several  prominent  contractors  of  the  South 
Side,  expect  to  get  it  in  running  shape  by  April  1.  J.  T.  Zeller, 
architect,  is  at  the  head. 

The  United  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  North  East,  Md.,  has 
been  incorporated  at  North  East,  Md.  A.  W.  Perkins,  of  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.,  is  president;  Daniel  A.  Klein,  of  Baltimore,  vice 
president;  Charles  P.  Bartley,  secretary,  and  A.  C.  Cameron, 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  brickmaking  firm  of  Sausmann  &  Trout,  of  Mifflin,  Pa., 
has  been  reorganized  and  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Juniata  Brick  and  Tile  Company.  The  plant  will  be  remodeled 
and  the  capacity  increased  to  25,000  or  30,000  brick  per  day. 
Mr.  Trout  retires  from  the  firm. 

The  Southern  Tile  and  Brick  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  with  $20,000  capital  stock.  The  company 
will  manufacture  all  kinds  of  brick  and  do  a  general  pottery 
business.  The  plant  will  be  located  on  the  line  of  both  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroads. 

The  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Brick  Company, 
whose  plant  is  situated  at  Oaks,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  has 
been  purchased  by  A.  A.  Gery,  general  manager  of  the  Mon- 
tello  Brick  Company,  of  Reading.  Mr.  Gery  recently  acquired 
the  Perkiomen  Brick  Company  and  by  merging  the  three  plants 
will  make  one  of  the  largest  brick  producing  plants  in  the 
country. 

With  the  opening  of  spring  work  the  Harper-Norton  Shale 
Brick  Company,  at  Conneaut,  O.,  will  put  a  new  building 
product  on  the  market,  an  imitation  of  brown  stone,  to  be  made 
from  shale  clay.  The  blocks  will  be  ten  inches  long,  four 
inches  wide,  and  four  inches  thick,  and  will  closely  resemble 
brown  stone  in  color.  One  side  will  be  roughed  by  a  new 
machine  recently  invented  by  F.  B.  Dunn,  the  manager  of  the 
plant. 

The  Columbus  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company  are  putting 
in  a  plant  at  Columbus,  Kan.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  pav¬ 
ing  and  building  brick,  hollow  block  and  drain  tile.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  directors:  M.  R.  Steward,  William  Hoffmire, 
L.  J.  Slease,  A.  H.  Skidmore,  E.  D.  Whiteside  and  Phil  C.  Metz- 
ler,  who  is  general  manager.  They  expect  to  be  making  brick 
by  April  1. 

That  the  use  of  “Martin”  brick  machinery  is  not  confined  to 
the  United  States  is  again  set  forth  by  the  fact  that  the  Henry 
Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  have  just  booked  orders  for  two  large  outfits  comprising 
their  Style  “A”  machine,  with  pug  mill,  disintegrators,  eleva¬ 
tors  and  all  supplies,  together  with  engines  and  boilers  for 
China,  as  well  as  complete  outfits  for  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
Martin  Company  does  not  intend  that  there  shall  be  any  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  working  of  this  machinery,  therefore  are  sending 
their  experts  to  start  the  same  in  operation.  One  of  their 
foremen  is  now  en  route  for  Spain,  and  another  one  of  their 
workmen  is  crossing  the  Pacific  for  China. 

The  Susquehanna  Silica  Sand  Company  is  the  title  of  a  new 
company  recently  organized  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  for  the  mining, 
preparing  and  shipping  of  silica  sand  from  the  Chicies  Rocks. 
The  analysis  of  the  material  shows  a  very  high  percentage  of 
silica — in  fact,  95  per  cent. — and  they  will  shortly  be  ready  to 
receive  orders  from  steel  foundries,  fire  brick  plants,  and  in 
fact  any  firms  who  find  themselves  in  need  of  high-grade  silica 
sand.  Their  new  plant  contains  one  of  the  Henry  Martin  nine- 
foot  dry  pans,  together  with  a  Favorite  No.  6  rock  crusher,  also 
a  five-foot  dry  pan,  with  elevators,  screens,  etc.,  all  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lanscaster,  Pa.  Their  capacity  at  the  beginning  will  be 
about  150  tons  daily. 


Brick  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  are  manifest¬ 
ing  a  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  of  continuous  kilns  of 
late,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  the 
system  has  been  developed  to  a  degree  that  demands  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  manufacturers  of  higher  grades  of  clay  ware. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Company, 
of  Momence,  Ill.,  have  closed  a  contract  with  a  continuous  kiln 
builder  for  the  erection  of  a  continuous  kiln  for  burning  their 
enameled  brick.  If  this  venture  is  successful  it  will  certainly 
remove  all  cause  for  arguments  against  the  adaptability  of  the 
continuous  system  for  burning  high-grade  clay  ware. 

The  kiln  adopted  by  the  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Company 
is  of  the  gas-fired  type,  in  which  the  coal  is  first  converted 
into  gas  in  separate  producers,  of  which  there  will  be  one  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  twelve  compartments. 

Work  will  be  commenced  on  the  kiln  at  once  and  pushed  to 
a.  finish,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  the 
season. 


A  HARD  ROAD  TO  TRAVEL. 


Even  in  San  Francisco  the  way  of  the  ticket  “scalper”  is 
hard,  one  having  been  on  Tuesday  fined  $300  and  jailed  for  two 
days  for  ignoring  a  court  injunction  in  August,  prohibiting  him 
from  manipulating  round-trip  tickets,  of  which  he  had  become 
possessed.  The  action  of  the  San  Francisco  court  is  particu 
larly  significant  and  healthful,  since  the  amounts  involved  in 
these  long-distance  tickets  are  usually  large,  and  the  loss  to 
unlucky  passengers  compelled  to  pay  twice  serious.  The  cam¬ 
paign  of  righteousness  goes  on  not  only  surely  but  rapidly,  and 
now  that  it  has  crossed  the  country  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  gained  an  impetus  which  will  at  no  distant  day 
entirely  crush  out  this  traffic,  which  is  but  the  meanest  form 
of  counterfeiting  and  pettiest  of  larceny.— From  the  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union. 
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ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER. 

AND  QIANT  RED  STITCHED. 
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6.  6  and  8  |tly  FIRST  Cl. ASS  BELTING  Ions  than  infra 
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Indisnannlis. 


Our  Shovels  Will  Do  the  Work. 

Made  Extra  Heavy  if  You  Say. 

Write  to  us  for  circulars  and  prices  on  our  full  line  of 
Cleveland  pattern,  hollow  back  goods,  which  are  warranted. 

The  Avery  Stamping  Co., 

CLEV/ELAND,  OHIO. 


Why  do  you  “saw  off”  your  tile  and  hollow  blocks 
on  an  old  hand  table  when  you  can  cut  them  on 
an  Automatic  Cutting  Table  and  do  better  work. 
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BENSINQ’S  AUTOMATIC  TILE  TABLE. 


With  this  table  you  can 
cut  your  tile  from  3=inch 
to  8  =  i  n  c  h,  and  hollow 
blocKs  4yg  =  inchx  9  =  inch, 
and  have  them  all  of  ex= 
actly  the  same  length  and 
perfectly  true  and  square 
on  the  ends. 

In  a  majority  of  tile  f  ac= 
tories  this  table  will  save 
the  labor  of  one  man,  and 
this  saving  will  soon  pay 
for  the  table.  We  are 
anxious  for  an  opportu= 
nity  to  convince  you  of 
the  truth  of  our  claims. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

The  J.  D.  FATE  CO., 

Plymouth,  Rjchland  Co.,  Ohio. 


BENSINQ’S  AUTOMATIC  TILE  TABLE 

arranged  for  cutting  hollow  blocks. 


See  FKds.  on  Pages 


4-0-4  and  40  5. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising;  rates  in  this  Column  25  cents  a 
line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  insertion;  about 
seven  words  make  a  line.  Cash  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  advertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad.  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE — One  Horton  horsepower  soft- 
mud  machine,  good  as  new  and  at  your 
own  price.  O.  W.  DUNLAP, 

3  1  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


WANTED  —  A  second-hand  rotary  brick 
machine,  made  by  John  E.  Thropp  & 
Sons  Company.  Write  full  particulars  and 
send  cut  of  machine,  to  avoid  mistakes,  to 
WILLIAM  BERNARD, 

3  1  dm  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


WANTED— Assistant  foreman  in  brand 
new  up-to-date  stiff  mud  brick  plant, 
using  shale  and  plastic  fire  clay.  Must  be 
familiar  with  Raymond  or  other  like  ma¬ 
chinery.  Reference  as  to  character.  Ad- 
dress 

2  2  d  P.  O.  BOX  218,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  good  second-hand  board  delivery  cut¬ 
ting  table.  Address 

ROBT.  BALLARD, 

1510  Midland  Ave., 

3  1c  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Martin  steam  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  complete  and  all  in  good  condition; 
used  but  little.  Also  one  pug  mill,  in  good 
condition.  Address 

THE  I.  L.  STILES  &  SON  BRICK  CO., 

3  1  d  North  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— New  Departure  tile  machine; 

dies  4  to  15  inches.  For  particulars  and 
price  address  J.  M.  McFARLAND, 

3  1  cm  Minburn,  la. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  second-hand  Stevenson  &  Co.  iron- 
frame  five-foot  dry  pan. 

E.  R.  DUDLEY, 

3  1c  Lewis  Run,  Pa. 


WANTED — One  or  two  competent  brick 
setters  to  set  the  output  Of  a  common 
and  paving-brick  plant  by  the  thousand 
for  the  year.  Address  “B.,” 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  four-mold  Simpson  dry  press,  in  good 
condition.  Address 

MASCOUTAH  BRICK  CO., 

3  1  c  Mascoutah,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— The  Cherokee  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  doing  a  good  business;  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Address 

D.  W.  TOWNSEND, 

2  tf  d  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Racks  and  Pallets,  enough  to 
run  a  30  M  per  day  yard.  Are  in  good 
condition  and  will  sell  them  cheap.  Address 

JOHN  WILSON, 

2  tf  d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SITUATION  WANTED-By  ceramic  chem¬ 
ist,  thirty,  as  superintendent  of  stiff- 
mud  or  dry-press  plant.  Would  take  charge 
on  premium  plan  or  contract  by  thousand. 

Address  ‘•PROSPECT,” 

3  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  second-hand  12x20  balanced  valve  en¬ 
gine,  completely  overhauled  and  guaranteed 
as  good  as  new.  Band  wheel  100x18%;  Pick¬ 
ering  governor.  For  further  particulars 
address  W.  S.  HIGHT, 

3  1  dm  Bucyrus,  O. 


WANTED — Situation  as  superintendent  of 
brick  plant  by  a  man  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  burning  paving,  building, 
sewer  and  Are  brick,  and  a  machinist  by 
trade,  and  with  good  executive  ability,  of 
successful  experience  and  strictly  temper¬ 
ate.  Address  H.  F., 

3  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Owing  to  recent  death  of  H.  D.  Kamp- 
mann,  owner,  the  Mackey  Brick  Works, 
situated  near  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  offered 
for  sale.  For  full  particulars  address 
MRS.  H.  D.  KAMPMANN, 
or  T.  W.  Campbell,  Agent, 

3  2  cm  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


WANTED — By  a  sober,  industrious  young 
man,  a  steady  position  as  a  stationary 
engineer  and  machinist  with  a  reliable  Arm. 
Have  had  ten  years’  experience,  am  li¬ 
censed  and  can  erect  machine  or  steam 
plants.  Best  of  references. 

Address  A.  R., 

3  1'lP  .  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

For  clean  stock  merchandise,  a  good 
paying  brick  works  in  Kansas  town  of 
8,000;  wholesale  center;  six  railroads;  four 
colleges;  town  prosperous  and  growing. 
Full  particulars  upon  receipt  of  inquiry 
Address  N.  A.  FERLEN, 

3  1  cm  Darlington,  Wis. 


WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent  of 
brick  works,  either  building  or  paving 
brick.  Can  superintend  construction  of 
works.  Practical  in  every  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Address  ADVANCE, 

3  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

Man  practical  with  glazes  and  enamels 
on  all  suitable  clays  wants  position.  Only 
Arms  intending  business  need  apply.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent.  w.  A., 

3  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

$20,000  brick  and  tile  plant;  10  acres,  5 
kilns,  good  machinery,  on  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry. 
Having  gone  into  banking  business  and 
building,  can  use  product  for  part  pay 
Write  PELLA  DRAIN  TILE  CO., 

13c  Pella,  la. 

FOR  SALE— RAILS— MACHINERY. 
New  twelve  and  sixteen-pound  rails;  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Inquiries  solicited  for 
all  kinds  of  machinery.  Scrap  iron,  brass, 
etc.,  purchased  for  cash. 

HOMER  BOWES, 

3  I  cm  611  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Tile  factory  in  Madison  coun¬ 
ty.  O.  Three  kilns,  Ohio  tile  mill,  engine 
and  boiler,  saw  mill  and  all  necessary  ap¬ 
purtenances  for  making  tile.  A  splendid 
location.  Four-inch  tile  sell  for  25c;  other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Address 

GEO.  W.  KAUFMAN, 

3  1  cm  London,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  Yard  and  Plant. 


Fine  location.  Brick  made  by  this  plant 
received  highest  award  at  State  Fair. 

Address  COLUMBIA  BRICK  CO., 

3  3  cm  Lake  City,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE— CANNELTON,  InK 
Prosperous  sewer-pipe  plant,  established 
forty  years,  on  Ohio  river,  with  railroad; 
inexhaustible  clay  and  coal.  Splendid  trade. 
Good  opportunity  for  ambitious  manufac¬ 
turer.  Reason  for  selling,  proprietor  died. 

Address  CANNELTON. 

3  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY. 


Hurry  with  Your  Money— We  Have  No 
Price. 

Martin  soft-mud  brick  machine  and  dis¬ 
integrator,  two  hand  represses,  drain-tile 
machine.  F.  CLARKE  BRICK  CO.. 
o  12  South  Second  Street, 

3  1c  Vincennes,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— One  Daytonian  No.  2  stiff-mud 
machine,  with  hand  side-cutting  table. 
One  iron  pug  mill.  One  Monarch  soft-mud 
machine  and  elevator  chain.  Also  about 
60  feet  of  2  15-16  shafting  and  bearings. 
Everything  in  A.  No.  1  condition.  Only  run 
a  short  time.  Address 

F.  H.  WOLF  ERICK  t  o., 

23  McGraw  Bldg., 

3  1°  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

An  up-to-date  brick  and  tile  plant,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  50-ft.  vein  of  No.  1  shale  clay, 
burning  a  first-class  paver  and  a  beautiful 
red  or  buff  face  brick;  8  round  down  draft 
kilns;  dryer  equipped  with  waste  and  di¬ 
rect  heat  system;  capacity  110,000;  No.  1 
Giant  machine,  60,000  daily  capacity;  125- 
h.-p.  Atias  Auto  engine;  280-h.-p.  boilers; 
9-ft.  iron  frame  dry  pan.  On  two  railroads. 
Valuable  coal  deposit  in  connection  with 
site  can  be  had  if  desired.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  I  wish  to  retire.  W.  C.  BEEM, 

1  3  cra  Lehigh,  la. 


WANTED — A  partner  in  a  fine  stiff  mud 
brick  and  tile  plant,  centrally  located  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  main  line  of 
P.  R.  R.  Capacity  of  plant,  40  M  per  day; 
fine  clay  and  rock  and  location.  Address 

A.  M.  DILL, 

2  3  cm  Newport,  Perry  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  Arnold  steamer. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-h.-p.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

10  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


SITUATION  WANTED-As  superintendent 
of  either  a  dry-press  or  soft-mud  yard,  or 
both,  by  a  man  who  has  had  charge  of  one 
ol  the  largest  and  most  successful  yards  in 
the  country  for  the  last  ten  years.  Good 
salary  is  expected  and  good  results  will  be 
given.  Can  make  change  at  once. 

Address  L.  S.  H., 

1219  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 

3  1  dm  Chicago,  III. 


VALUABLE  CLAY  AND  COAL  LANDS 
FOR  SALE. 


Fine  Site  for  Fire  Brick  and  Press  Brick 
Plants. 


*  The  attention  of  parties  desiring  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  pav¬ 
ing  brick  or  fine  front  or  pressed  brick  is 
directed  to  an  extensive  property  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  Pa.,  where  there-  are  immense 
deposits  of  tine  fire  clay,  shale  and  coal. 
These  deposits  have  been  thoroughly  de¬ 
fined  by  expert  geologists,  and  are  inex¬ 
haustible  in  extent  and  very  fine  in  quality. 
Tests  have  been  made  which  prove  clearly 
that  no  better  raw  material  can  be  found 
anywhere.  The  property  is  well  located 
for  shipping  facilities  by  rail.  It  includes 
everything  necessary  for  those  having  the 
capital  to  establish  a  permanent  and  profit¬ 
able  industry.  Price  low,  terms  reasonable. 
For  full  particulars,  address 

MRS.  C.  E.  DANFORTH, 

2  3  c— 3  1  c  West  Newton,  Mass. 


LUBRICATING  BRICK  DIES. 

The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
made  for  common  bricks, 
hollow  blocks,  face  bricks’ 
arch  and  chimney  bricks,’ 
etc.  Also  dies  and  cutting 
tables  for  roofing-  tiles. 

The  very  best  and  simp¬ 
lest  brick  cutting  tables  for 
handpower.  Projects  for 
complete  plants;  also  altera¬ 
tions,  repairing  and  starting 
same,  done  by 

MAX  MUELLER, 

12  So.  Channing  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FOR  SALE— Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la.,  U.  S.  A. 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

8  d  tf  Wellsburg,  W.  Va 


WANTED— Situation  by  silica,  magnesite 
and  chrome  designer,  constructor  and 
operator.  Pioneer  designer  of  Scotland. 

Address  A.  DINAS, 

2  3  cm  305  Rosedale  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 
One  second-hand  automatic  steam 
shovel,  %-yd.  capacity,  for  use  in  clay 
bank  in  brickyard;  Thew  preferred. 
Address 

HAUBTMAN  &  LOEB  CO.,  Ltd., 

2  2  dm  New  Orleans,  La. 


FOR  LEASE— An  undeveloped  clay  bank 
of  flint  Are  clay,  one-half  mile  from  Wa¬ 
bash  railroad  and  thirty-five  miles  from 
St.  Louis.  Fuel  and  water  at  hand.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to 

R.  F.  HENSELL, 

3  i  cm  O’Fallon,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — An  up-to-date  Edison  Mimeo¬ 
graph  for  duplicating  letters,  statements, 
etc.  Used  but  little  and  guaranteed  In 
perfect  condition.  A  bargain  for  anyone 
desiring  a  machine  of  this  sort.  The  equip¬ 
ment  cost  $16;  will  be  sold  for  $10,  cash  on 
delivery.  For  full  particulars,  address 
11  2  p  COPYIST,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED 

BricKmakers  to  Know  that 
we  make  high=grade  brick 
barrows  and  trucks;  also 
one  and  two-horse  tip 
carts.  We  have  same 
in  stock  and  can  ship 
promptly.  Place  your  or= 
ders  now  for  next  year’s 
wants. 

The  I.  L.  STILES 

&  SON  BRICK  CO., 
North  Haven,  Conn. 


J.  J.  Koch.  L.  H.  Ritterskamp. 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp, 

ANALYSTS  AND  j*  jt 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTS. 

Suite  225  Mermod-Janard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Analyze  and  test  all  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products  in  all  its  branches. 

Examine  clay  properties  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  utility. 

Investigate  and  correct  errors  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  and  appliances. 

Design  new  plants  and  remodel  old 
ones.  Establish  burning  temperatures 
by  cones  in  oxidizing,  reducing  or 
neutral  atmospheres. 

Unexceptional  references  from  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  United  States 
for  whom  we  have  done  satisfactory 
work. 

TERMS  CORRESPONDENCE 

REASONABLE.  SOLICITED. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


FOR  SALE— Peasley’s  Improved  Coking 
Furnace,  for  burning  srack  coal.  Used  on 
any  kind  or  size  of  up  or  down-draft  kilns, 
with  or  without  grates.  Free  sample  fur¬ 
nace  to  those  who  apply  not  later  than 
May  1,  1903.  For  further  particulars,  write 
W.  W.  PEASLEY,  Patentee, 

2  2  cm  Kellerton,  Iowa. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 

FOR  SALE— A  complete  modern  brick 
plant,  manufacturing  high-grade  sand 
mold  and  hollow  brick.  Thriving  town; 
only  yard;  established  shipping’  and  local 
trade;  40  miles  south  of  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis,  on  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  and  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railways.  Low  freight 
rates;  45  acres;  lOO-h.-p.  steam  power  plant. 
Wellington  Monarch  sand  mold  and  J.  D. 
Fate  &  Co.  hollow  brick  machine.  Price 
for  entire  plant,  $12,000.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  Address 

NORTHFIELD  BRICK  CO., 

1  3  cm  Northfield,  Minn. 


WANTED. 

An  intelligent,  able-bodied  man  between 
30  and  40  years  of  age,  who  is  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  and  long  hours,  to  learn  the 
brick  business  and  learn  to  manage  a  large 
factory. 

Must  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
learn  to  handle  justly,  fairly  and  efficiently 
a  large  gang  of  men,  many  of  whom  are 
hard.  _ 

Wages  $15  per  week.  No  time  lost.  Pros¬ 
pect  of  a  good  position  and  a  salary  of 
$1,800  per  year  in  the  future  to  a  man  who 
can  fill  the  position.  No  one  who  cannot 
show  that  he  is  temperate  and  has  a  good 
character  need  apply.  Address,  giving  full 
name  and  references,  H.  L.  T., 

Care  T.  A.  Randall, 

1  3  (j  Clay -Worker. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


WANTED 

10  secondhand  round-leaf 
CLAY  PRESSES, 

up-to-date,  and  in  first=class  con¬ 
dition. 

Address  X.  Y.  Z., 

Room  1930  150  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO.,  Ltd. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


KRALL  &  CO 


Box  7, 

y  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


DESIGNERS  AND 
PRACTICAL  KILN  BUILDERS. 

( Representing 
F.  Hoffmann.  Berlin.) 

Furnish  plans  for  and  construct 
complete  brick  works,  fire  brick 
plants  and  sand  brick  yards. 

Kilns  built  for  lime,  gypsum, 
cement,  also  coke  ovens,  muffle- 
kilns,  enameling  ovens,  glass  and 
melting  furnaces. 

Kilns  and  furnaces  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  chemical  and  ceramic 
industries. 

Smokestacks  built  and  repaired 
without  interrupting  operations. 

Owners  of  patents. 
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Whitten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 

HIS  CITY  seems  to  be  doomed  so  far  as 
pottery  fires  are  concerned.  In  January 
the  fire  at  the  William  Brunt  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  while  not  amounting  into  the  30’s,  as 
was  at  first  thought,  amounted  to  almost 
$20,000.  This  fire  was  not  the  last,  how¬ 
ever,  that  was  to  visit  the  city,  for  in  the 
middle  of  February  the  plant  of  the  East 
Liverpool  Sagger  Company  was  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  This  was  prevented, 
however,  and  the  buildings  for  the  most  part  were  saved,  but 
not  without  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  danger  by  the  fire 
department,  as  the  mercury  was  hovering  down  around  the 
zero  mark.  The  worst  part  of  the  fire,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  a  man  sleeping  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  was 
burned  to  death.  The  fire  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
plant  and  machinery,  but  everything  is  now  in  good  shape  and 
they  are  now  running  in  full. 

The  repairs  at  the  works  of  the  William  Brunt  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  almost  completed.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
tear  down  one  of  the  walls,  and  this  entire  wall  had  to  be 
replaced,  and  the  solid  brick  work  took  a  long  time  to  rebuild. 
They  have  just  finished  the  work  and  have  put  new  woodwork 
over  all  the  plant  that  was  destroyed,  so  that  they  are  under 
headway  once  more. 

Additions  are  being  made  to  the  works  of  the  East  End 
Brick  Works,  in  the  East  End,  this  city.  The  works  are  being- 
overhauled  and  the  entire  mechanical  part  renewed.  They 
are  putting  in  a  new  Chandler  &  Taylor  engine  and  will  no 
doubt  erect  an  additional  kiln  during  the  coming  spring.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  concern  to  manufacture  hollow  building- 
block  along  with  their  regular  line  of  building  and  paving 
brick. 

The  plant  of  the  East  Liverpool  Brick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  newest  brick  works  here,  was  threatened  by  a  dan¬ 
gerous  landslide  some  days  ago.  The  hill  from  which  the 
company  get  their  clay,  came  sliding  down  onto  the  plant, 
destroying  their  tunnel  dryer  and  otherwise  injuring  the 
works.  A  gang  of  men  Avas  at  once  brought  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  and  put  to  cleaning  up  the  debris.  The  plant  has 
not  started  up  again,  but  it  probably  will  some  time  during  the 
present  week. 

The  newest  reservoir  that  was  built  to  supply  this  city  with 
water  seems  to  be  a  “Jonah.”  About  a  year  ago  this  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  broke  loose  and  almost  destroyed  the  plant  of 
the  Harker  Pottery  Company,  doing  some  $20,000  worth  of 
damage.  The  same  reservoir  was  drained  the  other  day, 
exhibiting  the  body  of  a  man  which  had  been  in  the  water  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  the  city  had  been  using  the  water  right  along. 

A  small  fire  at  the  works  of  the  Potter’s  Co-Operative  Com¬ 
pany  did  some  little  damage  in  and  about  the  plant  at  an  early 
hour  this  morning.  The  fire  will  not  inconvenience  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  works. 

The  Potter’s  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  this  city,  will 
make  additions  this  spring,  according  to  present  ideas.  It  Is 
probable  that  several  new  grinding  machines  will  be  installed, 
new  buildings  erected,  and  the  plant  improved  otherwise.  The 
new  additions  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit. 

A  strike  of  short  duration  was  experienced  at  the  United 
States  Works  of  the  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company  at 
Wellsville,  O.  The  girls  in  the  decorating  department  quit 
work  over  a  dispute  regarding  piece  work.  The  trouble  has 
been  settled  amicably,  however,  and  this  department  is  again 
in  operation.  The  East  End  works  of  the  same  company  has 
been  shut  down  indefinitely,  partly  on  account  of  shortage  of 
orders  and  partially  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
packing  department,  this  part  of  the  works  having  been 


wrecked  by  a  railroad  collision.  Until  the  new  addition  is 
made  to  the  works  the  company  will  be  greatly  hampered  on 
this  account. 

The  new  works  of  the  Anderson  Porcelain  Company  of  this 
city  have  started  up  in  full.  This  works  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  will  manufacture  electrical  porcelain  only.  T.  F. 
Anderson,  formerly  district  superintendent  of  the  American 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  is  president,  and  George  O.  Anderson,  of 
the  United  Power  Company,  secretary.  T.  B.  Anderson,  of 
the  E.  M.  Knowles  China  Company,  of  this  city,  is  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  works,  Avhich  is  located  near  the  works  of 
the  Smith-Phillips  China  Company. 

Several  large  additions  are  being  made  to  the  works  of  the 
Electric  Porcelain  Company,  also  located  in  the  East  End,  this 
city.  The  concern  now  has  a  capacity  of  three  kilns,  having 
started  with  one  kiln  about  two  years  ago.  New  machinery  is 
now  being  put  into  operation  and  a  new  building  will  also  be 
erected. 

The  Owen  China  Company,  who  are  erecting  a  five-kiln  pot¬ 
tery  at  Minerva,  O.,  are  progressing  finely  with  the  same. 
They  have  all  of  their  buildings  under  roof,  with  the  exception 
of  their  kilns  shed,  which  will  be  finished  just  so  soon  as  the 
kilns  are  topped  out.  They  have  three  of  the  five  kilns  topped 

out  and  will  complete  the  other  two  within  the  next  three 
weeks.  They  have  their  machinery  for  the  most  part  all 
installed,  and  will  be  able  to  begin  operations  by  May  1. 

The  new  works  of  the  Dresden  China  Company,  at  Saline- 
ville,  O.,  has  been  placed  in  operation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  decorating  department,  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  oper¬ 
ated  until  they  get  a  stock  of  glost  ware  on  hand. 

The  Atwater  Stoneware  Company,  a  new  concern,  at  At- 
w'ater,  O.,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  and  will  erect  a  stone¬ 
ware  plant  there  at  once.  The  prime  movers  in  the  new  plant 
are  the  owners  of  the  old  one,  which  horned  down  about  three 
years  ago. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot,  and  East  Liverpool  parties  are 
reported  as  being  interested,  to  establish  a  pottery  at  Norwalk, 
O.  Nothing  really  definite  has  been  done  in  the  matter,  but  it 
will  probably  be  settled  within  the  next  month  whether  or  not 
the  works  will  be  built. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  works  of  the  Carrollton 
China  Company,  at  Carrollton,  O.  The  plant  will  have  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  five  kilns  and  two  double  decorating  kilns.  The  plant 
was  secured  by  the  town  by  loaning  the  concern  who  will  build 
the  same  $60,000  without  interest  for  two  years,  after  which 
time  the  loan  is  to  draw  interest. 

For  a  little  while  it  looked  as  if  .Cameron,  W.  Va.,  would  not 
get  the  new  pottery  that  is  now  being  erected  there.  When 
the  plant  was  talked  of  the  town  promised  to  give  the  lighting 
of  the  town  to  an  electric  plant  to  be  operated  by  the  pottery, 
but  after  the  plant  had  been  started  the  council  then  refused 
to  sign  papers,  but  when  the  plant  threatened  to  stop  work  and 
go  somewhere  else  it  settled  the  matter  definitely  and  the 
work  goes  on. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Sebring  Pottery  Company  has  been 
reduced  from  $500,000  to  $200,000.  The  cause  of  the  reduction 
is  the  fact  that  the  plants  were  distributed  to  the  different 
individual  stockholders  and  new  companies  formed,  which 
only  left  the  one  plant  to  the  Sebring  Pottery  Company,  whose 
stock  is  controlled  by  F.  A.  Sebring.  Mr.  Sebring  also  has  the 
Sebring  China  Company. 

The  high  water  which  visits  East  Liverpool  once  a  year 
regular  as  clockwork  did  not  fail  to  get  in  its  work  this  year, 
as  usual.  The  water  was  extremely  high  last  week,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  river  plants  were  forced  to  move  out  for  a  few  days 
until  the  flood  subsided.  The  water  is  raising  again  this  week 
and  another  flood  is  momentarily  feared  by  the  river  plants. 

The  Bradshaw  China  Company,  of  Niles,  O.,  has  practically 
changed  hands,  although  some  of  the  old  stockholders  remain 
and  the  name  of  the  company  will  not  be  changed.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Ingalls,  president  of  the  Akron  China  Company,  of  Akron,  O., 
has  purchased  the  interests  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Bradshaw,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company,  the  founder  of  the  same, 
and  will  now  be  the  president  of  the  Bradshaw  institution, 
replacing  Mr.  Bradshaw. 

Crooksville,  O.,  is  to  have  a  new  pottery.  The  Acme  Pottery 
Company  will  build  a  six-kiln  pottery  there  at  once  and  have 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  plant 
will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  table,  toilet  and  spe¬ 
cialty  ware.  TOM  POTTER. 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  March  9,  1903. 
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SAND=BRICKS. 


Handsomest  and  Most  Durable 
Bricks  Made. 

Natural  Gray  or  Colored. 


bricks  nwjOw 

made  as  well  in  Winter  as  in  Summer.  NO  BURNING.  ANY  “DRY  PRESS  MAY  BE  USED. 

CLAY  BRICK  FACTORIES  CHANGED  TO  THIS  SYSTEM  AT  LITTLE  COST. 

Absolutely  no  shrinkage  in  these  bricks;  every  brick  perfect;  may  be  made  in  any  SIZE,  SHAPE  or  COLOR.  One  fac¬ 
tory  in  successful  operation  and  others  contracted  for. 

Territorial  Rights  for  Sale  and  on  ROYALTY . 

Egyptian  Silica  Brick  Process  Company, 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 

•  CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAHELS,”  M.  R.  Gritfen .  $5-oo 

“ BRICK H AKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3-®o 

“BRICKJTAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2  50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OP  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PA  VINO  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H .  ‘•O0 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IIND. 


THE  KELLS  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

_  _  —  m  m  •  g 


Factory  at  Adrian,  Mich. 


17=34  Hook  Building,  Hudson,  Mich. 


Established  1872. 


THIRTY=ONE  YEARS. 


THE  ORIGINAL  STIFF  MUD  AUGER  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE. 


5erfect  Satisfaction 

Our  catalogue,  testimonials  and  special  prices  for  the  asking. _ _ _ 
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BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  Aaentswanted. 

Scientific  Bread  MachCo. 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

PROGRESSIVE 

Foundry 
and  Machine 
Works, 

Manufacturers  of 

Crushers  and  Rolls 

FOR  CRUSHING  SHALE 
FOR  BRICK  PURPOSES. 


ALSO  MAKERS  OF  THE 


IIHN)  STEW  HOIST, 

With  Patent  Roller  Bearings, 

Steam  Hoists,  Both  Friction  and  Gear, 
Single  or  Double  Engine. 

JOPLIN,  MO. 

Reference :  The  Posten  Paving  Brick  Co. 
and  The  Adams  Brick  Co. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


CLEVELAND  BRICK  CLAMP. 

Brick  dealers  and  pavers  can  save  money  in 
several  ways  by  using  this  carrier.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality,  it's  a  flue  side  line 
for  traveling  salesmen.  Write  for  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  CLAMP  CO., 

873  Wilson  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


9 


Manufacturer  of 


*  BricK  Moulds. 

Of  Every  Kind  and  Description. 

Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . $1  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

Three  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 

they  ar e@n ot°so  ^se n d^t he rn  back 6  °*  the  best  materials,  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 

Telephone  1081.  1510  West  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS. 


THE  PULSOMETER 

STEAM  PUMP. 


Often  Imitated  Never  Equaled 

RECENT  IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 


The 

Simplest 
Cheapest 
Handiest 
Most  Efficient 
Most  Durable 


STEAM 

PUMP 


For 

Clay  Pits 
Quarries 
Shallow  Mines 
Liquid  Clay 
Contractors  use 


Over  20,000  - - - 

in  Use.  No  Easily  Deranged  Outside  Mechanism. 


Catalogue  Free.  Muddy  or  gritty  liquids  handled  without  injury  to  the  pump 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co  .13NEWeYORK.St 


;  Jeffrey  Elevators-Conveyors ; 


f  FOR  HANDLING  ^ 

\  Clay,  BricKs, Tile,  Boxes,  Barrels,  Packages,  J 
\  Coal.  Ashes,  etc.  f 


New  Chain 
Catalogue 
No.  72 

Now  Ready. 
Send  for 
Copy. 


Address 

The  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 


For  Bundles,  Packages,  etc. 


NEW  YORK 

41  Dey  Street. 
DENVER 

Equitable  Bldg. 


| 

I 

I 

i 

! 
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Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Evens  &  Howard  Fire  BricK  Co. 

SX.  LOUIS,  U.  S,  A. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  FireClay  Products. 


Let  us  quote 
you  prices  on 
Savage  Fire  Brick 


Bag  Walls, 

Kiln  Linings, 
Boiler  Settings. 


Savage  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  Fire  Clay. 

THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  150,000  DAILY. 

General  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Clay  Technologist.  Brickworks  Engineer. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 

United  States. 

2717  WARNER  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


[fill  Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  deposits,  in  designing  and  con- 

[l|j]  structing  brick  plants  and  in  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manufacture, 
[pll  Brick  Dryers  and  Brick  I^ilns  to  satisfy  every  requirement. 

[jil|  Correct  in  principle  and  design.  Most  successful  in  practice. 
[cjj  Send  for  pamphlet— “Brickworks  Engineering.’’ 


OHIO  SUITE  UNIVERSITY 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAYWORKINQ  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


ALL  kTnDS-ALL  GOODj 

UU  I  oJ 


NO  TROUBLE 

whatever  with  them.  This  phrase  is 
frequently  found  in  the  letters  of  own¬ 
ers  of  brickyards  who  tell  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  the 


CALDWELL  RED  CYPRESS  TANKS. 

The  wood  lasts  as  long  as  steel.  The 
construction  is  what  you  might  expect 
of  a  firm  with  a  history  of  over  a  quar¬ 
ter-century  of  successful  tank  building. 

Catalogue  and  price-list  on  request. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  A  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

Eclipse  Mortar  Colors, 
R.ed  Oxides 

and 

Manganese  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 

Samples  and  Quotations 
oil  Applcation. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,ooo  four-inch  "  a, ooo  seven-inch  11 

W  rite  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Qirard  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 

Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stifl 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  «.r  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway,  IN.  J. 

January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  I  ever  saw  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser — U.  S  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing-  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  inactiinery. 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  A^NVEYOR C°N" 
TINUOUS  FLIQMT,  NO  LAPS,  NO  Rivets. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  p®,1,"*' 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulley  , 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  HetoL  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

_  H.  W.  CALDWELL  S  SOW  CO., 


NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 


It  Looks  Good 

♦ 

on  paper.  4 

It  Looks  Better  ♦ 

♦ 

crushing  shale,  fire  clay,  ♦ 
rock  and  other  hard  ma-  ♦ 
terial.  ♦ 

THE  CHAMPION  : 
CRUSHER  l 

is  expensive,  to  do  with= 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 
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as 


let  os 

SUBMIT 

EVIDENCE. 


MMim 

tailiil 

Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 
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Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAG1NNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $2.00.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 


T.  A.  RANDALL  <5  CO., 

Publishers. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  tor  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

Lump.GRAO^Grouhd 

60-70^  70-80 %  80-8094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


ll 


londerful.howwe 
can  help  you  to  roll 
^jalongtne  smooth 
xHiali way  to  Success. 

‘  ENGRAVING  AND 

ELECTROTYPINGj 


25  1 
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Oioitiltg  lor  Until 


In  a  first  class  brick  plant  so  situated 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  it  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northwest.  Unlimited  raw  material;  rail 
and  water  transportation;  cheap  fuel  and 
a  large  field  of  markets.  Plant  kept  run¬ 
ning  through  winter  months.  Business 
now  paying,  but  with  added  facilities  it 
can  be  greatly  enlarged.  New  capital 
desired  with  which  to  extend  operations  so 
that  the  business  available  can  be  taken 
care  of.  For  particulars,  address 
WM.  H.  KILLEN, 

Industrial  Commissioner, 
Wisconsin  Central  Ry.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE 

FOUKTRACK 

NEWS 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 
OF  TRAVEL  AND  EDUCATION. 


Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

&  HUDSON  RIVER  R.  R. 

The  Four-Track  News  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address  for  a  year  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Single 
copies  5  cents.  Address  George  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


THROUGH.  TRAINS 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  aqo 

Foil  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

R.  M.  CASE, 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Gen.  Pass.  A  gt. 


(^TALOGVES  PAY 

when  they  represent 
your<goods  rightly. 

LET  US  MAKE  THE 

CUTS 

®  ANDTHE  PROBLEMS  SOLVED 

INDW0LI3  ELEGTROT  YPI NO °CO. 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most  . 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

# 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  Mich. 


Also  Make  a  Special 
CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars. 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Will  save  at  least  60  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method 


AAanufactured  toy 

Central  Iron  Works, 

-^QLFIINCY,  ILL. 


ORIGINAL 

STITCHED 
Cotton  Duck 


GflfiDY 


BELiTIflG. 


Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavv 

sr„^;r  biwabi  “j 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COnPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


CCj’ritf^'WOP 
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Dean  Bros.'Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 


20%  FUEL  SAVING 


I1Y 


EQUAL  DRAFT  FORCE. 

In  our  kilns  a  perfectly  even  distribution  of  heat 
is  obtained  through  an  absolute  even  draft  force  in 
sections  1,  2  and  3.  This  is  accomplished  with 
either  a  solid  bottom  or  perforated  floor  in  our 

ROUND,  ONE  STACK  KILNS. 

IN  OUR  KILNS  the  heat  goes  down  evenly  and  quickly,  saving  time  and  fuel,  pro¬ 
ducing  evenly  burned  ware.  That  means  simply 

A  PAYING  CLAYWORKING  PLANT. 

Would  it  not  pay  you  to  investigate? 

Nothing  complicated  in  construction.  Simple,  inexpensive,  sure. 

Write  for  our  attractive  proposition.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

These  kilns  proven  in  extended  use,  burning  high  grade  ware  requiring  high,  even 
heat.  They  will  burn  your  ware  right. 

PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  C0„  Van  Meter,  Iowa, 


The  PIKE  KILN 

I/Y\PROUED 

Clay  workers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  from 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  in 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringement*. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 

E.  /V\.  PIKE, 

Clienoa.  III. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

- FOR - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  eflect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis: 

No  15  7-25  am  I  I  No.  21, 12:15  n’n. 

No’.  7,  3:30  pm  |  No‘  5’  6:50  am-  I  No.  19,  11:20  pm 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pnll- 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  diningand  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night.  „  . 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling;  and  Fireproofing; 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

J.  F.  OLSEN,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Haigh’s  New  System  of  Continuous 

&  Vu,  u  nino  roofing  tile  dry  pressed  facing,  paving  and  common  building  brick. 

POINTS  OF  Superiority.  Cheapness  in  Construction  ^  hj^D^Ing^u^S^rknd^’^ic^is  tefng 

do£  ZZ  lu^Sif  TteefUuel„To«h°°,  continuous"  HlfbSnmg  as  successfully  the  vacUty  of  classes  .to^under  fh^ysfemof 
sS  fSS.  ifTsee  it  in  operation  and  for  further  particulars,  address _ H.  HAIGH,  C2atsK.ll. 
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REMARKABLE 

—OFFER.™ 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post  /ft 
paid,  and  The  CLAY  =  WORKER  for  one  year,  to  % 

any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ^ 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SPOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


Gen.  Lew.  Wallace:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  writes,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

Judge  Luther  L.  Mills,  Chicago:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong:  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 


TheCLAY= WORKER,  =  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Schwarz -System  Brick  Company,' 

Nos.  6=8=10  Bridge  St.,  Maritime  Bldg., 

NEW  Y0RK.== 

SAND  and  LIME  BUILDING  BRICKS 


,  What  ,His  Excellency,  Sr.  Severiano  Monteiro,  Director  General  of 
1  ublic  Works  of  Portugal,  Lisbon,  has  to  say  about  the  Schwarz  System 
in  a  letter  just  received  : 


Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.,  New  York: 

'‘«rHWADTcviTDMM°fWleige  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  16th  instant  in  which  you  ask  my  opinion  concerning  the 
dom  or  PortutS  ,™  or  more  (Storie8“w"to  Hilfsyrtim  e°"8  br‘Ck'  and  ask  me  “  1  inte“d  ”>  We  king- 

SS&Mst  BSih  thl8  “Wsavas  ff 

thJS  P1111,?1.6  investigation  on  my  part,  we  decided  to  establish  at  once  two  sand-lime  brick  factories 
c  Schwarz  System  in  Portugal,  for  winch  the  requisite  machinery  has  already  been  ordered  of  the  q.,hw„,.„ 

System  Company  not  only  because  the  Schwarz  System  seemed  to  me  the  best  of  Jl  systems  Thad  sph,  wn,  kir,; 

RPSTenpaA?VS  VVv,Ch  1  bnd  vis,lted  5nd .inspected,  but  also  because  I  WAS  FULLY  CONVINCED  THAT  IT  IS  THE 

^EL,  in  view  of  the  results  obtained  with  it,  and  that  it  fully  answers  the  requirements  of  this  indnstrv 

one  in%.hree<n^ghborhood  of^ ^?orto7p1onrtugal.neighb°rh°0<i  °f  LiSb°n’  Wi“  imm®d‘ately  be  followed  by  that  of  another 
orei  SSXf-  an^^00V^ 


I  he  Schwarz-System  Brick  Company,  of  New  York,  are  the  Sole  Owners  of  Patents  Granted  by  the  United  States. 

Other  Testimonials  and  Particulars  Furnished  Upon  Application. 

Brick  of  All  Sizes,  Shapes,  and  in  Ail  Colors. 

No  Soda.  No  Potash.  No  Secret  Process.^  But  the  BEST  BRICK. 


Every  “SANDBANK  or  SANDHILL”  is  the  best  place  for  a  “BRICKYARD.”  No 
need  of  clay,  dryers  or  kilns  to  produce  a  strong,  sound,  perfect  “FACEBRICK,”  and  at 
a  lower  cost  than  common  clay  bricks  are  usually  produced,  out  of  sand  and  a  sma 
percentage  of  lime,  in  ten  hours,  in  any  weather,  winter  or  summer. 

120  Liberty  St.,  JJ.  HUENNEKES  6  CO.,  1  2<New  YorlL 

New  YorK. 

are  erecting  and  equipping  factories  of  any  capacity  in  any  locality  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  South  America  under  their  patented  process  known  as 

“  HUENNEKES  SYSTE.M.” 

FACTORIES  IN  OPERATION  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Any  size,  shape  or  color  of  bricks  produced  under  this  system,  and  every  brick  per¬ 
fect.  Bricks  made  under  this  system  are  not  only  used  by  the  different  German  gov¬ 
ernment  departments,  but  also  in  county  and  municipal  buildings,  as  also  here  m  t  e 
United  States,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  State  Normal  In¬ 
dustrial  College,  North  Carolina  ;  for  a  school  house  in  Bennettsville,  South  Carolina, 
etc.,  etc.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  particulars. 


What  a  Manufacturer  Thinks  of  the 
Huennekes  System. 

(Copy.) 

SIOUX  FALLS  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  October  25th,  1902. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern : 

After  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  sand  and  lime  bricks  manufactured  after 
the  formula  of  Mr.  Heinrich  Huennekes,  a  distinguished  German  inventor,  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  purchase  the  patent  right  to  manufacture  the  bricks  m  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  We  are  now  fully  equipped  to  manufacture  20,000  bricks  per  day,  and  we 

desire  to  state  that  our  expectations  have  been  fully  realized. 

The  bricks  can  be  described  in  three  words:  Beautiful!  Economical!!  Indestruc- 

tll,1During  last  winter  we  subjected  these  bricks  to  the  most  severe  tests  possible. 
After  thoroughly  soaking  the  bricks  for  several  hours  in  hot  water  we  exposed  them 
several  hours  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  15  to  25  degrees  below  zero- this  we 
repeated  many  times  and  after  two  months  of  this  treatment  they  were  m  every  respect 

as  perfect  as  when  first  made.  ,  +v,oir 

These  bricks  are  as  nearly  as  possible  impervious  to  climatic  effects,  while  their 

strength  and  beauty  will  secure  them  a  first  place  for  every  building  purpose. 

(Signed)  Sioux  Falls  Pressed  Brick  Company. 

Attest:  S.  L.  Tate,  Secretary. 
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SEABOARD 

Air  Line  Railway. 

The  Straight  Way  South. 

New  York  to  Florida. 

With  connections  from  North,  Northwest  and  West  via  Washington,  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Petersburg. 

The  Line  to 

Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines,  Camden  and  the  Best  Winter  Resorts. 

THE 

SEABOARD  FLORIDA  LliTITED. 

Special  during  the  Tourist  Season  from 
New  York  to  St.  Augustine  daily. 

Shortest  Line.  Fastest  Time.  Finest  Train. 

All  Pullmans— Compartment  and  drawing  room  sleepers,  dining  car  and 


observation  club  car 


health  mi  is  the  line  to  the  Manatee  Country,  a  charming  and 

healthful  and  wonderfully  fertile  country  below  the  frost  line  on  the' west 
coast  of  Southern  Florida. 

Three  beautiful  booklets  for  tourist,  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  and  for 
lpplic”n°tolnVeSt°r’  deSCnptlve  of  “The  Land  of  Manatee'  may  be  had  on 


EDWARD  F.  COST, 

Traffic  Mgr. 


CHAS.  B.  RYAN, 

Gen.  Pass’r.  Agt. 


Portsmouth,  Va. 
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WILLIAMS’S  CLAY  MIXER  COMPLETE. 


Williams 

IS  headquarters  for 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Read  This 


If  you  don’t  your  competitor  will. 

. . . ——-—Note  also  change  in  the  cut  each  month. 


We  have  THE  SIMPLEST,  the  LEAST  EXPENSIVE, 
THE  BEST  RAPID  BRICK  HACKING  and  TRUCKING 
SYSTEM  in  use. 

It  is  equally  as  efficient  in  large  or  small  yards.  It  can  be  used  either  for  open 
air  or  artificial  drying.  We  guarantee  that  one  man  can  take  from  25,000  to  40,000 
green  brick  from  the  machine  and  place  them  upon  the  hacks  in  one  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  hacks  to  the  kiln,  and  place  them  in  easy 
position  for  the  cetters  to  handle  them. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  costs  less  than  half  of  the  money  to  equip  a 
yard  with  our  system  than  any  other  efficient  system.  Drying  capacity  unex¬ 
celled.  65,000  brick  can  be  hacked  in  a  space  20x140.  If  you  are  using  any  of 
the  old  systems  of  open  air  drying,  such  as  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  for  instance, 
the  change  can  be  effected  with  very  little  expense. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  for  full  information. 

Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 


Patented— Showing  shed  open. 


BECHTEL  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


The 

ROESSLER-H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

Sow 


100  William  Street, 
NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE:  C EH  H—ITO  T.TET 


Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too— an  important  consideration— is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  1-lb.  and  5-lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IN.  J. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  6  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


*®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IS  THE  PRESENT  PRICE  OF  COAL 

A  factor  in  your  drying  problem  ? 


GE,T  EVEN — Don’t  require  so  much. 

Crown  Dryer  reduces  operating  expense  %  to  y2. 
lHuel-saving  not  the  only  feature  of  economy. 


The  Crown  Dryer  Co  •y  New  England  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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_  — W  H  V 

Make  Your  Own 

BRICK  CUTTING 

When  You  Can  Buy 

READY  7VYADE  CHEAPER? 

Send  for  samples  and  prices.  GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning;  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa- 

tion  t0  P.  L.  YOUNGREKT, 


II.  c.  DUNN,  Patentee,  EI1IE,  PA. 


I.  M.  JUSTICE,  Agen..  Derry, 


Westmoreland 

County, 


The  Dunn  Kiln  has  never  failed,  and  we  will 
guarantee  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  over  other 
systems  of  burning  brick  or  refund  all  money.  Use 
the  Dunn  Kiln  and  pay  larger  dividends.  Write 
for  catalogue. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REFFELL'S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  ol  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I 
aim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET.  . 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
f  merit  that  have  lieen  found  necessary  and  valuable  In  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  a  '  '  p 
yiektins. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  H.  HUUUUUU,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Economy  Atomizers  and  Fuel  Oil  Burning 
Systems  Have  NO  EQUAL. 


Economy  Waste  and  Direct  Heat,  and  Radiating  Floor  Dryers 

are  Constructed  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  UP-TO-DATE  Principles. 


PRACTICAL  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS  OF  CLAY  PLANTS. 


ECONOMY  DRYER  AND  OIL  BURNING  COMPANY, 

Write  for  Catalogue.  800  Columbia  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


I.AA  IM/  V  L«  *^^rn^r  Brick  Manufacturing  Expert 

UCU'  f  f  •  Olldl  Constructing  Engineer, 

•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+»+»+»+«+»+»+♦+#+»+++#+#.  Contractor  and  Builder. 


COMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln  outfits,  and  Complete 
Plants  a  specialty.  Address 


Ceo.  W.  Sharer. .5.1, 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THOS.  M.  WILSON 

DESIGNER  AND  BUILDER  OF 

brick:  plants. 

THE-  WILSON 

BricK  Kilns  and  Hot  Air  Dryers 
ARE  THE  BEST. 


A  furnace  that  will  burn  coal.  Perfect 
combustion.  Superior  product. 

Patent  protected  in  United  States- and 
foreign  countries. 


Expert  Brickmaker 
and  Burner. 

Improved  Waste  Heat  I)rying 

System. 

My  furnace  should  be  investigated  by 
all  brickmakers  who  know  the  value  of 
coal  at  the  present  time.  Estimates  given 
and  information  furnished. 

THOS.  M.  WILSON, 

Layton,  Pa. 


The  EUDALY  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant, 
^Ur^h«aE^^ly  liomtdiiation^urimce^urns^anj^kTnd'of  IheV  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
'“'TheBudaly  Idjustobl ie^team and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  of 
CUl  T he Ti daly  fyTeTu'of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.  EUDALY.su MnstMiuj.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  CUty-Werker. 
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A  STEA]V[  SHOVELi 


Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 

For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  yi  cubic  yard  up  to  Al/2  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO., m  cHs® 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


Stael  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 
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Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Hiemtii 


Type  No.  1— Geo.  H.  Clippert  Bros.  Brick  Co.,' Detroit. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 

Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day 

WHITE  ua  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Z"' 

Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 


BRICK  MACHINES  (four  sizes)  capacities  ranging  from  6,ooo  to 

60,000  per  day),  PUG  MILLS,  DISINTEGRATORS,  REPRESSES, 

HOISTING  DRUMS,  CLAY  CARS,  BRICK  TRUCKS,  ETC 


Ponchatoula,  La.,  Sept.  12th,  1902. 

J-  ciS? aissassss'a 'Stu-SiLt ...  «>. 

[Mr.  Campbell  is  using  our  “  XX  ”  Machine.] 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  of  Brick  Making  Machinery, 

STA.TBSVILLB,  N.  C. 
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Behold  the  Conquering  Hero  Conies: 


Now  let  all  the  pretenders  hunt  their  cover,  because  we  are  come  to  stay,  and  it  will  have  to  be  a  MIGHTY 
GOOD  BRICK  MACHINE  that  san  stand  the  light  of  day,  in  comparison  with  our 


s~s~s 


A  BRICK  MACHINE  OF  QUALITY;  A  THINC  OF  BEAUTY  AND  A  JOY  FOREVER. 


Che  most  Wonderful  Brick  Machine  of  the  Century,  founded  on  the  basis  of  everything  that  is  good  and 
wholesome  m  the  Art  of  Mechanism,  and  available  to  every  Briekmaker,  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
,  .  •  n}S  Cheapest  machine  on  the  market,  because  it  is  the  Best.  The  great  feature  of  this  ma¬ 

chine  is  its  SIMPLICITY  Two  gear-wheels,  two  shafts,  inside  press.  Molds  enter  from  either  side.  Automatic 

twelve  ,of  tempering  room;  only  6  feet  from  ground  level  to  top  of  pug 
mill.  WORKS  THE  MUD  STIFF,  and  every  Brick  a  Beauty. 

,  ,.  We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  World-Renowned  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machines  and  the  “Per¬ 
fection  Brick  Molds. 

We  build  a  most  desirable  line  of  Disintegrators  that  will  work  either  wet  or  dry  clays.  We  furnish  every¬ 
thing  required  on  the  brickyard,  and  can  show  a  larger  line  of  supplies  than  any  two  other  manufacturers  combined. 
Y\  rite  us  tor  catalogue,  and  let  us  quote  you  prices  for  what  you  want.  Address 

THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

Cable  “Automatic,”  Cincinnati.  New  London,  Ohio,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  AGENTS  FOR  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


[zz  C -ri  bf' —  WO  ^  7C/z  <Jl 


aor, 


DO  YOU  USE  OUR  CARS 
IF  NOT  WHY  NOT? 

Write  for  New  Catalogue,  Fully  Illustrated. 


No.  245  A 
Double  Deck  Car, 
For 

Wooden  Decks. 

Angle  frame  uprights 
supported  and  trussed 
by  the  Cleveland  Car 
Co.’s  steel  plate  gussets. 


No.  222. 
Stiff  Mud  Flat 
Car, 

Steel  Deck, 
Angle  Frames. 


SB 


"  '  -X  ' 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  12,  16  and  20-lb.  steel  rail,  also  full  line  of  frogs  and  switches. 


THE  CLEVELAND  CAR  CO., 

West  ParK  P.  O.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


C/^vi  JVO 
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Barron  Tender  Clay  Dryer 


THIS  CUT  illustrates  an  up-to-date  Brick  Dryer.  IT  IS  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
IRON  CLAD  DRYER,  which  contains  the  best  known  principles  for  rapid  drying.  The  correct 
principle  of  this  Dryer  has  been  carefully  retained  throughout  the  development  of  the  Tender  Clay 
Dryer,  which  enables  us  to  construct  Dryers  to  suit  all  clays  and  dry  the  product  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy.  Our  Steam  Saving  Devices  are  inventions  many  years  in  advance  of  what  is  generally  known  in  the 
science  of  Steam  Fitting. 

This  is  the  Dryer  that  enables  the  largest  bricKmaKing 
concerns  in  the  world  to  produce  brick  at  less  cost  than 
is  possible  by  any  other  Known  process. 


Time  and  wear  prove  that  these  cars  are  the  most  durable  and  easiest  running.  Send  for  information,  estimates,  etc. 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St„  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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HHTIONDL  and  weai 


Dry  Your  BricK  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

'  Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We[have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  lor  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 


Three  Claims: 
Practical. 
Prompt, 
Reliable. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day. 


desired  could  get  50%  more  than  guaranteed. 


t  .  Trnnr  T.T1  T/~MT  A  \Tn  TIT  IT1  fO 


We  use  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving 
ever  made  at  our  plant. 


We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect. 


and  increase  is  such 


that  we  consider  your  Drier  one  of  the  best  investments 
CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  CO.,  St.  Lotus,  Mo. 


BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAYING  CO..  Boone,  Iowa. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Mana ger  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


1118  East  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  PERFECT  CAR  SYSTEM 


For  Either  Soft  or  Stiff  Mud. 


With  only  TWO  CARS 

One  man  will  handle  40  M  bricK  per  day. 


No  Fan  to  Run.  No  Boiler  to  Steam. 

No  Pipes  to  Burst.  No  Fireman  to  Pay.“ 

a  a  a  No  Dryer.  No  Fuel. 


We  Guarantee  This^to  be  the  best,  cheapest  and 

.1.— — — —  i  — ■  —  only  out- door  car  system  ever 

offered  the  brick  maker.  We  guarantee  to  handle  from  the 
machine  and  put  on  the  yard  in  good  condition,  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  green  brick  per  day.  with  one  man,  and  same 
amount  to  kiln.  We  guarantee  our  patent  car  and  system  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  built,  and  all  the  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  of  material  to  be  first  class.  Our  new 
portable  canvas  covers  give  absolute  protection  from  rain  and 
storms  and  also  protect  tender  clays. 


THE  SYSTEM  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick 
plant;  these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  mova¬ 
ble  deck,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  compound  lever.  From  two  to  five  hundred  brick  are  taken  from 
the  machine  and  placed  on  a  pallet,  the  lever  lowered,  raising  pallet  off  the  rests.  The  load  is  then  on  car,  which 
is  run  on  the  yard  to  the  rests  along  each  track;  the  lever  is  again  raised,  thus  lowering  deck  of  car  which  places 
load  on  the  rests,  where  the  brick  are  left  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  kiln  in  the  same  way. 

The  above  cuts  also  show  our  new  portable  canvas  covers,  which  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  wooden  covers 
and  one  man  or  boy  can  cover  and  uncover  a  yard  of  200,000  brick  in  ten  minutes. 

We  handle  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Write  for  further  information  and  nearest  place  where  you  can  see 
this  system  in  operation. 


Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


Knoxville,  X enn 


Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  Agents  for  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
lorida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  1  exas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. 


p  Cti-rib/— WTO 
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PERFECTION 

So  Far  as  Ability  and  Faultless 
Material  Can  Make  It. 


Blowers,  Exhausters,  Engines,  Fans,  Dry  Kilns, 
Heating,  Ventilating  and  Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus. 


The  new  methods  we  have  introduced  into  the  Blower  business  have  revolution¬ 
ized  the  trade  and  placed  The  New  York  Blower  Company  in  advance  of  competition. 
When  a  paticurlarly  good  or  economical  dryer  is  wanted,  we  can  save  you  money,  time 
and  future  annoyance  if  you  will  consult  us.  Correspondence  solicited.  Plans  and 

estimates  furnished. 

The  New  YorK  Blowei*  Co., 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Builders  of  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 


v^mcago  urnce, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust 
Cleveland  Office,  [Bldg. 

220  Superior  Bldg. 

Boston  Office, 

185  Summer  St. 

European  Office, 

Cathedral  Corner,  Fennel  St., 

Manchester,  Fng. 
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Double  Deck  Dryer  Car. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

[CLAYWORKING  ENGINEERS] 

LANCASTER,  F»A.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  STOCK  OF  MARTIN’S 


MACHINERY  ALWAYS  READY 
FOR  SHIPMENT  SO  THAT  PROMPT 
DELIVERY  IS  ASSURED. 

We  design  and 
equip  complete 
brickmahing  0  0 
plants,  including 
the  power,  and 
guarantee  the  re= 
suits. 


Compound  Crusher. 


BRICK  MOULDS 
That  Are  Guaranteed. 
Wheelbarrows. 


4 

Dry  or  Wet  Pan.^. 


DRYER  CARS. 

Flat,  Rack  or  Double 
Deck. 

Turntables. 


Our  machinery 
is  no  experiment 
but  has  proven  a 
perfect  success 
on  hundreds  of 
brick  plants. 


Do  you 
have  a  copy 
of  our 
General 
Catalog  ? 

It  will  pay 
you  to  get  one. 


Steam  Re=press. 
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SOFT  MID  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


If  you  are  go¬ 
ing-  to  buy  clay¬ 
working  machin¬ 
ery  do  not  delay 
placing  your  or¬ 
der. 

Be  sure  and  get 
our  prices  before 
buying. 

We  manufac¬ 
ture  any  kind  of 
soft  mud  brick 
machine  you 
want.  Either 
steam  or  horse¬ 
power.  Any  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Send  for  1903 
catalogue. 


Our  machines 
are  the  leaders  in 
their  line. 

Hundreds  in 
operation  doing 
excellent  work. 

They  are  well 
built,  strong,  dur¬ 
able,  light  run¬ 
ning,  free  from 
leakage  and  eas¬ 
ily  kept  in  repair. 

Thoroughly  re¬ 
liable,  fuliy  guar¬ 
anteed  and  up- 
to-date  in  every 
respect. 


■  ■  VJ^4 


This  is  l  he  best  Mold 
Sander  on  earth.  It  can 
not  be  excelled  by  any 
other  now  offered  to 
trade.  Positively  guar¬ 
anteed. 


/--■/-  /--r /■ 

No.  1  Mold  Sander. 


If  you  want  a  cheap 
Sander,  here  it  is.  This 
we  can  offer  you  at  a 
low  figure. 

It  is  a  good  one  for 
the  money. 

The  belt  costs  $25.00, 
and  is  the  most  expens¬ 
ive  partof  the  machine. 


No.  19  Mold  Sander. 


the  Hobtoh  iwAHUpflCTUBiHG  co-> 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


. . 

IDEAL  IRON  HORSE. POWER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

We  equip  brick  plants  complete  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  manuafacture  all  kinds  of  brickyard  supplies.  . 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  machinery  in  the  United 
States,  and  considering  quality,  our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 

Let  us  know  your  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SANDERS. 


Z^ainesvilie,  Ohio ,  17.  S.  .A. 
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See  Opposite  Page 

If  the  machinery  you  have  been  using  the  past  season 
has  not  been  satisfactory  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of 
brick  made. 

If  your  machinery  is  worn  so  that  it  causes  you  an¬ 
noying  delays  and  expense  because  of  breakage,  which 
you  know  your  competitor  does  not  have. 

do  in  nr 

attempt  to  start  with  this  machinery  next  season. 


the  old  adage  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
right. 

DONT 

fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of  machinery  shown  on 


It  is  the  largest,  heaviest  and  best  constructed  on  the 
market.  It  will  make  more  and  better  brick,  with  less 
labor  and  power  than  can  be  done  with  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  this  class. 

See  Opposite  Page 
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A  POTTS 

Horizontal 

Brick  Machine 


Having  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 
with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 


A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 
stone. 


A  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

to  sand  the  moulds  and  save 
labor 

With  these  three  machines  you  can  maKe 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 

found  to  be  right. 

C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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The  Largest  Line  of 


Automatic  Cutting  Tables  in  the  World! 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  S1DE=CUT  BRICK  CUTTER. 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  COMBINATION  CUTTING  TABLE. 


For  cutting  9=inch  end=cut  brick,  drain  tile  from  3=inch  to  KMnch, 
hollow  blocR,  clay  conduits  for  underground  wiring.  Will  cut  a  col= 
umn  of  clay  12  inches  square,  or  less,  in  lengths  of  4l/2  inches,  or  any 
multiple  of  4l/2  inches  up  to  72  inches. 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO., 

Write  for  full  description.  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 
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BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  END=CUT  BRICK  TABLE,  WITH  BELT  DELIVERY 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  END=CUT  BRICK  TABLE,  WITH  ROLLER  DELIVERY. 

The  wonderful  success  of  this  line  of  Auto= 
matic  Cutting  Tables  is  phenomenal.  If  you  are 
not  already  acquainted  with  them,  it  is  time  you 
were.  They  will  save  you  time  and  money  in 
the  making  of  your  ware,  and  the  product  of 
your  f actory  will  bring  better  prices  because  it 

is  cut  true  and  perfect. 


Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them  in  a  letter 


The  Only  RELIABLE  End  Cut  Table  on  the  Market! 

Always  Ready  for  Work  and  Never  Gets  Out  of  Order. 
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When  Buying  New  Machinery 


why  not  get  it  strictly  Up=to=Date?  All  machines  go 
out  of  date  soon  enough  without  putting  in  a  back  num¬ 
ber  to  start  with. 


Dry  Press  riachinery 
Stiff  Clay  riachinery 
Soft  Clay  riachinery 
Also  Supplies 

Send  for  new  1903  catalogue.  Get  our  prices  before 
buying. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


225  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


^UUUUliUiUUtUUlUUUUUUltUiUUiUUUUlUtiUUiUUUUiiUUiUliUiUiUUilUiUUitUUilUUllUUiU^ 
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Hoosier  Clayworking  Machinery. 

1878-A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  OF  SUCCESS— 1903. 

Among  the  first  to  manufacture  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machines,  we  know  from  experience  the  needs  of  the  business,  and  in  our 
improved  Hoosier  Clayworking  Machinery,  we  now  offer  the  trade  the  highest  development  in  Stiff  Llay  Machineiy. 


Extra  Heavy 


Bricl-c  and  Tile  machine  INo.  <5  B. 


Tbe  above  type  of  machine  is  made  in  two  sizes.  The  smaller,  .nr  No.  5  B,  having  a  capacity  of  40,000  to  .0  M0  buck  per 
dav  and  the  large  No  0  B,  50.000  to  100.000  brick  per  day,  depending  upon  character  and  condition  of  clay,  speed  of  niacin  e,  . 
For  wearing  qualities  these  machines  are  unsurpassed.  Either  end  cut  or  side  cut  brick  can  be  made,  and  tile  dies  a,e  furnished 

for  any  desired  size  of  tile,  ranging  from  three  to  thirty  inches  m  diameter. 

Hoosier  Tile  Machines  are  noted  for.their  Capacity  and  Durability.  Read  what  users  say  of  them. 


THE  VERDICT  OF  THE  LARGEST  DARIN  TILE  C0R1PRNY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

S.  C.  COWGILL,  President.  ’  h.  WHITNEY,  Treasurer. 

NATIONAL  DRAIN  TILE  CO., 

Successors  to 

SUMMITYILLE  TILE  WORKS, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  24,  1902. 

Mpssrs.  Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.:  _  w  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Geiitlemen:— Wish  to  say  we^oe  hi^lie^inarket  lo^  inie^if  your^No^S  I^Tile^Ma^h^ines^Kucli^as 

the  two  we  are  u8ing  m  om  faetory  at  Summit^Ule,  ana  make  more  tile  than  we  can 

Kindly  let  us  know  how  soon  you  can  ship  the  machine.  -  —  . 


-» -r  .  mrnXT  A  T  T»  A  T "NT  rp  I  T  TP  /V* 


Hoosier  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  in  a  class  all  by  themselves.  An  improved  model  of  this  type  of  machine  is  now 

rnXc"  tfu"  for  Brick  and  Tile,  and  ail  kinds  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Hoosier  Soft  Mad  Brick  Machines,  Clay  Disintegrators,  Clay  g™nUlat‘"g  PUg  M 

rows,  Tile  Trucks,  Clay  Elevators,  Etc.,  t.tc. 


Send  for  new  Catalogue,  and  let  us  quote  prices  for  complete  equipment. 

MADDEN  &  COMPANY, 


Rushville,  Ind. 
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A  WONDERFUL  CUTTER 

- is - 

The  Wonder  Automatic  and  Semi=Automatic 

NOT  ONLY  IN  NAME,  BUT  IN  WORK  AS  WELL. 
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Wonder  Side-Cut  Brick  Cutter. 

|HIS  CUTTER  has  only  been  on  the  market  during  the  past  year  and  there  are 
thiity-eight  of  them  now  in  successful  operation  Is  this  not  sufficient  to  demon- 
onstrate  the  superior  qualities  of  this  Cutter?  The  beauties  of  this  Cutter  are  in 
the  light,  easy  running  machinery,  square  corners,  straight,  smooth  brick  and  simplicity  in 
operation.  While  the  machine  is  sufficiently  strong  to  do  the  work  of  a  Brick  Cutter,  yet 
it  is  free  from  the  heavy,  uncouth  machinery  usually  embodied  in  an  Automatic  Cutter. 

There  are  no  feathered  edges,  no  crooked  brick  made  on  this  Cutter.  It  has  a  down¬ 
ward,  sheering  motion  at  all  times. 

I  his  is  the  Cutter  that  cuts  the  cut  that  all  the  Cutters  would  like  to  cut  but  can’t  cut. 

Here  is  the  Cutter  that  a  boy  can  cut  all  the  cuts,  and  just  the  cut  that  all  the  brick- 
makers  want  to  cut,  and  the  only  cut  that  it  leaves  uncut  is  the  cut  in  price  from  other 
Cutters,  and  this  we  cut. 

Seeing  is  not  only  believing,  but  is  buying,  as  all  who  see  this  Cutter  are  readily  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  sterling  qualities.  It  is  sold  strictly  on  its  merits  and  the  price  is  right. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  5.  A. 

SOUTHERN  AGENTS)  ’ 

Atlanta  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

403  Prudential  Building:,  ATI.ANTA,  GA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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We  also  build  the  only  complete  line  of  clayworking  machinery  in  the  vari 
ous  processes.  Every  machine  a  winner  because  it  s  “Built  Right  and  Runs  Rig  . 

The  American  Clay=WorKing 

New  YorK  Office.  Machinery  Company, 

39-41  Cortlandt  St.  _  .  .  _r  0  A 

Chil“ch°"1.°*t..n  ..d  Trust  Bide.  'Bucyrus,  06(0,  U .  S.  A. 

r-U5'Gor“s°r.fp':?a<iilly.  M.nohe.ter,  E... 


Se»e>  Md.  or»  F*age  327 


lNCLE  SAM  is  proud  of  the  Eagle.  So  are  we.  So  are  all  the  clayworkers  who 
1  have  bought  Eagles.  Why  is  it?  People  are  never  proud  of  a  poor  thing  or  a 
i—  —  disappointing  investment.  They  all  like  the  Eagle  because  it  is  a  fulfiller  or 
guarantees,  because  it  stands  for  quality,  because  it’s  a  willing  worker  because  it 
saves  its  cost  in  repair  bills,  because  when  the  whistle  blows  it  s  ready  and  able 
to  run  and  is  willing  and  able  to  run  overtime,  or  all  the  time,  without  complaint. 
If  you’re  going  to  buy  a  repress  and  are  willing  to  buy  on  a  business  basis  ot  econ 
omy,  you’ll  be  safe  in  investigating  the  record  of  the  Eagle.  We  11  send  you  facts 
and  figures  for  the  asking,  and  a  list  of  users.  Wire  or  write. 
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A  Combination 


The  No.  10  is  a  ma= 
chine  built  for  bus= 
iness  by  those  who 
Know  what  business 
is.  &  0  a 


It  is  strong  and  heavy.  Lots  of  metal  in  it,  in 
the  right  places,  too.  Weighs  five  tons.  Makes 
side=cut  brick,  and  end=cut  brick,  hollow  brick, 
hollow  block  and  conduit.  Is  a  great  pugger,  an 
easy  driver,  and  the  quality  of  the  ware  it  makes 

isn’t  excelled.  Capacity  7,500  side=cut  brick  per 
hour. 
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The  No.  60  is  an  automatic  bricK 
cutter  which  outranks  everything  in 
its  class;  is  more  simple,  more  easily 
handled  and  more  efficient. 


It  cuts  no  stub,  thick  or  thin  brick  on  the  end, 
slice,  slab  or  whatever  you  call  it,  but  makes  all 
of  the  column  into  bricks  of  uniform  size.  1  he 
wires  are  short  and  small  and  easily  replaced 
while  running.  Take  it  out  of  the  market  and 
there  would  be  a  big  hole  which  nothing  else 

could  fill. 


6  CO 


•» 


TECUMSEH, 

MICHIGAN. 
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::"  INO  OTHER  =  — 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  “Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Gallon,  OHfo 


c 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Union  Brick  Machines 


With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  i  SIZE.) 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser- 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  M. 


•f 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Soft  Mud  Brickmakers  Take  Notice 


“Charms  Strike  the  Sight 

But 

Merit  Wins  the  Soul.” 


The  New  Haven  Brick  Machine. 


For  the  asking  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  package  of  “  Food  for  Thoughtful 
Brickmakers.” 


Better  ask  before  they  are  all  gone. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


~C£j?3  V—IVO 
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The  ORIGINAL  and  BE.ST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sires:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  BricR  Manufacturer.  ^ 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  maKe.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  E,n= 
gines.  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers.  ^  Sendcfatraioguuefated 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 


WORKS : 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT: 

135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 


The  FROST  DRY 


PAN. 
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THE  PERFECT  GLUT  SCREEJi 


is  a  traveling  gravity  screen.  It  is 
nature  assisted  by  mechanism.  It 
saves  labor  and  lessens  wear  on 
machinery.  Increases  capacity  and 
produces  a  more  uniform  product. 


Don’t  Cost  Anything  to  Try  It. 
We  Guarantee  Its  Work. 

We  know  what  it  will  do.  Let 
us  show  you. 

Our  new  Catalog  will  explain  all 
about  it. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


STEEL  DRYER  CAR  NO.  166. 


IF  you  intend  buy= 
ing  Dryer  Cars  it 
would  pay  you  to 
send  for  one  or  two 
sample  cars,  then 
“they”could  do  their 
own  talking. 

The  cut  opposite 
shows  one  of  our 
standard  double 
deck  cars,  but  we 
are  prepared  to  bid 
on  and  build  all  ya= 
rieties.  Send  for 
our  catalogue. 


Steam  and  Hand  Represses,  Steam  and  Hand  Silica  Brick  Presses, 

Two=Mould  Steam  Dry  Presses,  Sword  Brick  Machines. 

We  Carry  12,  16  and  20=Pound  Iron  and  Steel  Rails  in  Stock. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  474, 
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CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  4. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  APRIL,  1903. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets. 


We  also  make  a  full  line  of 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  Track  Switches,  Etc.  000 


Write  for  Circular.! 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 

(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 


Cleveland,  Ohio • 


Of  every  description  in 
the  World.  • 

We  do  not  coniine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design'  and  build 
the  strongest,'  lightest 
and  easiest  rubbing*  car 
on  the  market. 


Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
00  to  offer.  0  0 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 


Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 


:j  HWI!ICK]liiltlMCPt:r.=  *-  u  CO, 
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CHUTE  OR  GRAVITY 
SCREENS. 

SHAKING  OR  VIBRATING 
SCREENS. 

REVOLVING  SCREENS. 
DRY  PAN  SCREENS. 


For  Cleaning  and  Grading 

CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  CE¬ 
MENT,  COAL,  STONE,  Etc. 


PALLETS  or  TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS,  DRYING 
FLOORS,  CONVEYOR 
BOTTOMS,  SEPARATORS, 
Etc. 


The  Harrington  £r  King  Perforating  Co., No  231  North  l,",0cS 


The  MONARCH 


Is  an  All  Iron  and  Steel  Brick  Machine  with 


Double 


Pug  Mill. 


SIMPLE 
IN  CON. 
STRUCTION, 
DURABLE 
v AND  ... 
POWERFUL. 


Every  working  part  stands  open  to  view  both  front  and  rear.  It  is  a  World  Beater  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  brick.  We  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  Brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Also  the 
new  IRON  QUAKER.  Engines  and  boilers.  Send  for  new  1901  Catalogue. 


J/AMES  \A /.  HENSLEY,  I^Tl'etcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

\JU.  L.  KIDNEY,  Sale*  Agent,  Capetown.  South  Africa - 
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Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press!  Sifn O40ons?n?yi5s 

1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs  for  each  machine  $1.00  per  year. 

The  Boyd  Press  exerts  greater  pressure  than  any  other  machine  made.  It  is  the 
only  Press  in  which  the  lower  plungers  are  independent  of  the  lower  crosshead.  This 
feature  positively  ensures  equal  pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no 
granulated  or  soft  centers. 

The  mold  liners  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Boyd  Press  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock;  no  rubber  or  air  cushions, 
hooks,  latches  or  other  uncertain  and  unmechanical  devices  are  employed.  Guaranteed 
for  two  years.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  10. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets.  A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 


Mention  Th#  Clay-Work«r. 
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The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press  will  make  Better  Brick  from  Clay  or  Shale  than  can 
be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other  press. 

Especially  adapted  for  Working  Shales;  and  is  the  only  Successful  Machine  for 
Making  Fire  Brick. 

Its  Record:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  Actual  Operation  than  of  all  other  Press 
Brick  Machines  Combined. 

Brick  Plants  of  any  desired  capacity  designed  and  constructed  complete,  Under 
Guarantee  of  Producing  Satisfactory  Burned  Brick. 

Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets. 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 
A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 
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The  Improved  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

The  997  Model. 

=====  IT’S  NA7WE  A  GUARANTEE, = - 


The  ’97  Boyd  BricK  Press  has  Enormous  Strength  and  Great  Durability: 
It  is  Compact;  the  Adjustments  are  Convenient;  it  Operates  Quietly  and  Smoothly; 
1  he  Workmanship  and  Material  are  of  the  best;  the  Design  Ingenious,  and  shows  the 
most  perfect  Application  of  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Principles  to  the  Art  of  Brick¬ 
making. 

Sent  on  trial  and  subject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more 
Kilns  of  Brick. 

Sixty  Presses  of  this  Pattern  Now  in  UseW 

Can  not  be  broken  in  pressing  brick.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  g. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

OFFICE  AND  works:  Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets.  A.  B.  C.  and  Liebers  Code. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Chisholm,  Boyd  (3  White  Company, 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

—  —  The  Boyd  Brick  Press.  — - 


A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  - As  Equipped  by  Us. 


A  Sure  Thing 


_We  construct  and  equip  Brick  Plants  of  any  desired  ca¬ 
pacity,  furnishing-  the  brickmaking  machinery  and  power 
plant,  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  kilns,  and  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  purchaser  in 
proper  working  order,  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results. 

Brick  Plants  designed  and  equipped  by  us  have  the  highest  reputation  for  efficiency. 
They  are  modern,  up-to-date,  compact,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  are  not  encum¬ 
bered  with  unnecessary  or  useless  machinery  or  appliances. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

57th  and  Wallace  Streets. 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address;  CHISHOLM,  CHICAGO. 
A.  B.  C.  and  Liehers  Code. 
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THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 


Ro<i<t-Kpllpr  triple  pressure  Rrirk  Machine. 

Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six=mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four=mould  machine  58,000  pounds ;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six=mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


particulars  address  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE 


Fullerton  Bldg,, 

St,  Louis*  Mo.,  I_J ♦  S«  A, 


J THE:  CL>  >2  (>4 
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Every  Machine  a 
Winner.  Every  Pa¬ 
tron  Pleased. 

Write  us  about 
DRY  PRESS,  ; 
STIFF  MUD, 
POTTERY  OR 
CEMENT 
MACHINERY. 


IT’S  “BUILT  RIGHT  AND  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


What  More  Could 
You  Ask? 


Its  goodness  is  guar¬ 
anteed. 


Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 


We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of .  . 
Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 
Medal  Awarded 
at 

Paris  Exposition. 


NEW  CENTURY 
DRY  PRESS 


The  American  Clay=WorKing 


New  YorK  Office, 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 


‘Bucyrus,  Ohio ,  U.  S.  A , 


See  Ad.  on  Page  51 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working-  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  site  Brick  and 
dS  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 
335  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAOO. 


MANUFACTURED  MIND  SOLD  BY 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


THE: 
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IF  YOU  HOO  T  BUI  THE  FERHIOLTZ  PRESS 
RE  BOTH  LOSE  PREY. 


We  Hake  the 

We  Hake  the 

FERNHOLTZ  MOLD  BOX. 

FERNHOLTZ  PATENT 

Acknowledged 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

“The  Best  Ever.” 

The  Host  Economical. 

The  New  Four=Mold  Fernholtz  Brick  Press. 


We  flake  the 

We  flake  Fancy  Holds 

FERNHOLTZ  IRON  FRAME 

And  Furnish  All  Kinds  of  Sup= 

CLAY  MIXER. 

plies  and  Repairs. 

“The  Only.” 

“Let  Us  Show  You.” 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Higher  and  Higher 

Rises  the  reputation  of  the  U.  S.  Brick  Press. 

Just  as  a  pile  of  bricks  grows  gradually — each  brick  adding  to 
the  size  of  the  whole — so  has  the  name  and  fame  of  our  machine 
grown  through  the  testimony  of  individual  customers — each  add¬ 
ing  his  meed  of  praise. 

Every  sale  means  a  friend — every  friend  means  other  friend's, 
and  other  sales. 

THE  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

has  certain  peculiar  advantages  which  make  it  the  most  profitable 
kind  of  a  proposition  for  the  wide-awake  brickmaker. 

It  is  unusually  simple  in  construction,  and  every  part  is  easily 
gotten  at  whenever  desired. 

Its  pressure  is  tremendous — iy2  tons  per  square  inch,  or  about 
270  tons  to  a  standard  brick — without  an  ounce  of  strain  .on  the 
frames  of  the  machine. 

It  produces  invariably  perfect  brick — you  won’t  find  one  in 
ten  thousand  that  has  a  seam  or  soft  spot  through  the  center,  or  a 
broken  edge,  or  a  soft  corner. 

Although  it  is  a  machine  of  the  highest  possible  speed  and  im¬ 
mense  power,  its  operation  is  almost  noiseless.  No  lost  power 
through  friction,  for  every  ounce  of  power  is  utilized. 

So  far  we  have  only  touched  round  the  edges 
of  its  superiority.  To  really  understand  just  what 
the  U.  S.  Brick  Press  can  do  for  you,  you  must  see 
it  in  operation. 

We  are  willing  to  install  a  machine  for  you  on 
trial — you  need  not  keep  it  if  it  fails  to  substantiate 
every  claim  we  make  for  it,  and  the  entire  transac¬ 
tion  need  not  incur  a  penny’s  expense  to  you. 

Anyway,  a  letter  of  inquiry  won’t  cost  you 
anything,  and  it  is  sure  to  bring  you  some  mighty 
interesting  facts. 

Why  not  let  us  hear  from  you  today? 

U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 
COMPANY, 

[Globe  Iron  Foundry  Co.] 

ERIE,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams 
Universal  finejgrinders  for  four  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our 
dry  pan  and  reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  1 6  mesh  fine. 
We  find  that  the  above-mentioned  machine  meets  all  our  require¬ 
ments,  and  consider  same  a  most  efficient  machine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Per  G.  Hottinger,  Pres. 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August  13, 1895. 
No.  589,236,  dated  August  31, 1897. 
No.  590,748,  dated  September  28, 
1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May  24,  1898. 
Re-issue,  No.  11,634,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1897. 

No.  646,249,  dated  March  27,  1900. 
No.  646,250,  dated  March  27,  1900. 
No.  646,278,  dated  March  27, 1900. 
No.  657,998,  dated  September  18, 
1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348,  dated 
March  14,  1899. 


HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW 


FOREIGN  PATENTS. 

France,  No.  270,062,  dated  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19,998,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  15,296,  dated 
November  3,  1900. 

India,  No.  43,497,  dated  August 
31,  1897. 

Canada,  No.  60,048,  dated  May 
17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105,777,  dated 
September  1,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,388,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


Chicago — 225  Dearborn  Street. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — 44  Stuart  Street. 
New  York — 39  Cortlandt  Street. 
Cincinnati — 325  Broadway. 
Philadelphia— Stephen  Girard  Building. 
Seattle,  Wash.— 13  Starr-Boyd  Building. 


2701  to  2711  North  Broadway, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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For  Further  Particulars  apply  to  ^ _ 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

800  Columbia  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  “GRATH” 

Improved  Hand  Power 

Brick  Press. 

FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PRESS  BRICK 
Of  the  BEST  quality,  from  dry  or  semi-dry  clay.  Capacity  from  1,500  to  2,000 
per  day.  The  only  PERFECT  HAND  POWER  PRESS  in  the  market. 

THIRTY=TWO  IN  USE. 

*  No  Brickyard  complete  without  one. 


The  Grath  One  Mold  Steam  Power  Dry  Clay  Press. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


The  “GRATH”  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Gas  and  CoR= 

ing  Furnace. 

NO  Grate  Bars,  NO  Iron  Work.  CHEAP  to  build  and  attach.  The  BEST  Coking  Furnace  in  the  Market,  and  the  ONLY 
ONE  built  on  correct  principles,  for  either  UP-DRAFT,  DOWN-DRAFT  or  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


The  “GRATH”  Up=Draft  Kilns  ARE  THE  BEST. 


The  “GRATH”  Down=Draft  Kilns 


(Either  Perforated  or  Radiating  Floor)  ARE  THE  BEST. 


The  “GRATH”  New  Down=Draft  Continuous  Chamber 

Kiln 

IS  THE  GREATEST  INVENTION  IN  KILNS  EVER  MADE.  Will  burn  ANYTHING  in  the  CLAY  LINE,  uni¬ 
formly  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  without  any  LOSS,  and  FREE  from  DISCOLORATION. 

Cost  LESS  THAN  HALF  TO  OPERATE  than  Single  Down-Draft  Kilns,  and  much  less  to  build  for  a  PLANT  OF 
A  CERTAIN  CAPACITY.  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL  CAN  BE  USED. 
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STEDMANS  S«"6 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


5tedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


BricKmaking  Machinery  and 


The  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machine 


A  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine. 

Makes  good  brick  and 
lots  of  them. 

Sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 


Has  desirable  features 
not  found  in  any 
other  brick  machine. 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  PERFECTION  BOTTOMS. 


Patented  January  28, 1902. 

These  Moulds  are  just  what  the  name  implies.  The  bottoms 
are  made  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  vents, 
and  the  quality  of  the  brick  are  greatly  improved  by  using 
them.  Try  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  the  best  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  there  is  in  the  market 
Moulds,  trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  a  specialty. 


THE  ARNOLD=CREAGER  CO., 


Successors  to  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio  IN^W  London,  OFllO. 

TONATHAN  CREAGER’S  SONS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ci  11  Ci  11 113.t I  OffiCB,  Com6P  Sixth  cUld  VillB  StS. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  Agents  for  Southern  States. 
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JOHNSONBUPG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

IBS  Brick  and  Block. 

high  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Tet*t*a  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao« 
lin,  and  pipe  and  CQoulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  aad  Manager) 

P.O.Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


DO  TOO  BOY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


dew  Toil:  BiM  &  Paving  Bo., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  nm  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

•  •  •  A  LSO  •  •  •  • 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


OPF1CE: 

so.  S.,  A.  A  K.  BUILDING. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CLAY-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F'lY/E  RAILROADS. 


•  /">  gg  d  g  11/  This  wonderful  hook  is  really 

\  AA  A  p  7  C  §  A  §  I  A/^T  A/l  WTIT  HlflC  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 

v»\/l  I  Cv*  Lv/U  TV  I  clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high- 

priced  book  of  worthless  re- 

mm BBI™^ cjpeS)  but  the  careful  investi¬ 
gation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great  problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and  scientific  clay- 
worker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  G-erman  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have  the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick, 
terra  cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  realizing  that  this  is  the  best  book  ever  published  on  the  clay  industries,  undertook  to 
translate  it  into  English,  and  after  two  years’  continuous  work  has  practically  completed  the  task.  The  Society  aims  for 
no  financial  gain;  its  object  is  to  assist  in  perfecting  all  American  clay  products  until  they  are  the  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  in  the  world.  All  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  their  product  should  avail  themselves  of  this  great  help. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to  be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol. 
I,  of  550  pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The  price  is  ($15.00)  fifteen  dollars  for  the  two 
volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 


COMMITTEE: 

Edward  C.  Stover,  Chairman.  H.  A.  Wheeler. 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary.  Stanley  G-.  Burt,  Treasurer. 
A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY, 

Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


TtG  mini  Haul!  Elicit  and  Pipe  Go., 

rianufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TEI^RE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


PAVING 


BRICK 


AND 


BLOCKS 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick.  . 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


C.  Ridgely, 

President. 


C.  V.  Hickox, 
Secretary. 


H.  A.  Eudaly, 
Superintendent 


The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


BBIGl 


Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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Our  guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction  means 
exactly  what  it  says.  Catalogue  “R”  tells 
about  it.  Send  your  name  and  we’ll  send  it. 


THE  STANDARD 
DRY  KILN  CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Southern  Agents:  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
519  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ADAPTABLE  FOR  ANY  CLAY. 

Some  drying  systems  are  right  for  some  kinds  of  clay — and  wrong 
for  others.  Buyers  take  chances. 

Some  are  wrong  for  any  kind  of  clay;  they’re  not  Driers,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  they’re  destroyers. 

Give  a  system  like  this  a  reasonable  chance  and  it  will  kill  your  work, 
your  reputation,  your  profit,  and  ultimately  your  prosperity. 

The  one  right  drying  system  for  the  average  yard  is  the  system  adaptable  for 
all  kinds  of  clay. 

We’ve  been  producing  that  drying  system  for  15  years.  Hundreds  of  successful 
brickmakers  all  over  the  country — we’ll  send  their  names — will  gladly  tell  you  why 
they  stick  to 

THE  STANDARD  DRIER. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  HAVANA,  CUBA. 

American  Plants  Not  Successful  on  High-Class  Brick — Cuban  Plants 
Make  Low-Class  Brick  Which  Sell  Readily— Sand  Lime 
Brick — Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  in  City. 

WITH  THE  ADVENT  of  the  coming  of  the 
United  States  Army  of  Intervention  came  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  building  factories, 
stores  and  houses  here  —  not  a  radical  one,  but  gradually. 

Within  a  half  mile  of  where  I  write  this  article  the 
Tobacco  Trust  is  erecting  a  combined  steel  and  concrete 


No.  4. 


house  being  built  for  Vice-President  Esterez,  of  the  new 
Republic,  of  concrete  and  steel  rod  insertion,  to  cost 
$70,000 ;  near  by  a  building  for  a  prominent  lawyer  here, 
to  cost  $50,000 ;  not  far  away,  a  building  for  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  to  cost  $80,000,  of  concrete  blocks  for 
side  walls  and  steel  frame  from  Germany,  because  they 
could  not  get  it  in  the  United  States. 

Not  far  away  are  three  houses,  to  cost  $10,000  each, 
made  of  concrete  blocks  and  steel,  using  brick  to  trim 
arches,  sills,  etc.  The  question  naturally  arises,  “  Why 
are  not  more  brick  used  in  the  construction  of  these  and 
many  other  buildings  now  in  course  of  construction  in 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  APRIL,  1903. 


Yards  of  the  Vento  Brick  Company,  Havana,  Cuba.  Pits  Near  the  Water  Tank. 


factory.  A  half  mile  in  another  direction  finds  a  tobacco 
factory  being  erected  by  Cubans  in  the  old  style  of  adobe, 
concrete,  native  stone,  bulk  construction.  Each  will  cost 
$75,000  or  $100,000.  The  first  will  last  forevei  and  be 
built  in  half  the  time  the  second  has  taken.  Near  by  is  a 


Havana?”  Simply  because  there  are  no  good  brick 
made  here,  and  brick  brought  from  the  States  are  too 
expensive.  Cuban  brick  are  used  in  the  old-style  work, 
because  they  have  always  been,  and  are  considered  good 
enough  for  the  old-style  adobe  buildings,  one  story  high. 
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As  new  buildings  are  planned  to  be  three  stories  high, 
they  are  worthless. 

There  are  several  Cuban  brick  concerns  here,  near 
the  city  —  one  at  Cienaga,  three  at  Puentes  Grandes,  one 
at  Luyano,  two  at  Capderilla  - — -  all  making  adobe  brick 
but  one  at  Capderilla ;  none  burned,  all  baked,  either  in 
the  sun  or  on  the  outside  of  ovens.  Their  total  output 
is  probably  thirty  to  forty  thousand  per  day  of  Cuban¬ 
sized  bricks,  2j4  x  6  x  12. 

Most  of  these  plants  make  hand-made  brick.  A  few 
have  a  little  power  machinery,  but  none  of  modern  make 
except  the  one  spoken  of  before.  The  principal  Cuban 
plant  is  at  Capderilla,  and  consists  of  sixty-six  acres  of 
ground,  equipped  with  German  machinery.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  fifteen  thousand  brick  a  day.  .  They  buy  a 
large  amount  of  clay  from  the  outside,  in  order  to  stop 
competition.  This  yard  was  opened  about  ten  years  ago 
by  Vincente  Capderilla,  and  now  belongs  to  a  son  of  the 
same  name.  They  use  American  soft  coal  at  the  works, 
costing  $7.50  a  ton,  delivered. 

They  make  a  red  brick  of  Cuban  size  and  ordinary 
grade,  which  sells  for  $14  per  thousand.  This  property 
is  valued  at  $60,000,  and  commands  the  trade  of  Havana, 
as  it  is  situated  on  a  main  highway,  within  an  easy  haul¬ 
ing  distance  of  Havana,  beside  having  a  spur  from  the 
United  Railways  of  Havana  into  the  works.  The  Pala- 
tino  brick  yard,  owned  by  the  Cuban  Supply  Company, 
of  New  York  and  Havana,  described  in  the  January 
number  of  The:  Clay-Worker,  is  a  mile  nearer. the  city, 
on  the  same  highway,  and  represents  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
It  has  not  been  a  success  to  date,  for  the  clay  is  very 
refractory.  Some  tests  made  lately  show  that  good  brick 
can  be  made  here,  but  the  American  “  mechanics  ”  who 
have  experimented  at  this  plant  have  yet  to  learn  that  this 
is  a  country  of  dry  days  and  damp  nights,  and  the  drying 
sheds  must  be  made  different  from  those  in  the  States. 
We  live  and  learn.  Perhaps  some  one  will  appear  here, 
“  Poco  Tiecupo,”  and  make  brick.  Experimenting  in 
this  country,  however,  is  v,ery  expensive. 

The  only  successful  working  plant  belonging  to 
Americans  near  Havana  is  that  now  owned  by  George 
Y.  Baker  and  formerly  known  as  the  Havana  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  It  has  produced  and  sold  two  million  brick  to 
date.  This  plant  is  near  the  great  Vento  spring  that  sup¬ 
plies  the  city  of  Havana  with  forty  million  gallons  of 
pure  water  per  day.  It  is  equipped  with  American  Clay- 
Working  Machinery,  has  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand 
per  day,  American  size,  or  twelve  thousand  Cuban  size. 
The  clay  bed  is  twenty  feet  deep  and  the  clay  burns  a 
deep  red,  very  similar  in  color  to  the  Trenton  pressed 
brick.  There  are  sixty-six  acres  of  ground  leased  from 
the  Hospital  de  Dementes.  This  lease  runs  for  six  years, 
with  an  option  for  eight  more.  It  has  two  down-draft 
kilns,  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  each;  has  two  wind¬ 
mills  for  water  purposes,  with  pumps,  tanks  and  connec¬ 
tion  to  plant,  and  living  house.  There  are  two  large 
drying  sheds,  150x120.  Has,  besides  the  plant  build¬ 
ings,  living  houses,  barn,  mules,  wagons,  carts,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluding  five  hundred  feet  of  narrow-gauge  tracks,  beside 
a  railroad  switch  connecting  with  the  United  Railways 
of  Havana,  that  cost  $2,800. 

Freight  to  Havana  is  $1.10  per  thousand  for  Amer¬ 
ican  size  and  $1.65  per  thousand  for  Cuban  size. 


This  plant  is  now  for  sale  for  one-half  its  cost  of 
$50,000.  This  comes  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  C.  F. 
W.  Neely  had  with  the  United  States  Government  here. 
He  owned  this  plant  originally,  and  when  his  troubles 
came  it  was  attached,  but  was  forced  to  be  released  by 
them. 

Below  the  clay  is  found  a  white  lime  rock,  so  familiar 
around  Havana. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  some  bright,  energetic  American 
brickmaker  to  make  some  money.  The  owner  is  not  a 
brickmaker  and  does  not  want  to  go  into  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness. 

ELECTRIC  railway  paved  with  brick. 

The  only  brick  pavements  laid  in  Havana,  other  than 
experimental  ones,  were  laid  by  the  Havana  Electric 
Railway  Company  in  and  between  their  tracks  and  a 
foot  outside  the  rail.  All  of  the  brick  was  laid  on  a 
heavy  concrete  bed.  Some  four  million  brick  were  used, 
principally  that  of  the  National  Pyrogranit  Company 
and  the  McAvoy.  Considering  the  conditions  here,  they 
have  stood  the  wear  and  tear  very  well.  The  loads  car¬ 
ried  here  on  a  single  axle  and  two  wheels  will  run  up  to 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  drawn  by  tan<Jem  teams  up  to 


Drying  Sheds  Vento  Brick  Works,  Formerly  Havana  Brick 
Company,  Havana,  Cuba. 


eight  in  number  —  the  severest  of  any  place  in  a  tropical 
country  and  double  that  of  the  United  States. 

Other  brick  for  experimental  purposes  have  been  laid 
here,  anticipating  a  possible  use  in  the  large  contract 
for  sewering  and  paving  signed  in  October,  1901,  and 
since  awaiting  orders  to  go  ahead.  For  this  contract  a 
guarantee  of  $500,000  was  deposited,  for  which  the  city 
of  Havana  is  paying  3  per  cent,  interest.  The  experi¬ 
mental  pavements  consisted  of  five  hundred  square  meters 
each,  laid  on  a  concrete  bed  six  inches  thick,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  brick  men.  Some  of  these  brick  were  the 
Mack  brick  and  block,  the  Reynolds  block,  the  McAvoy, 
Catskill,  Pyrogranit,  Green  &  Hunter,  Tennessee  Paving 
Company,  the  Metropolitan  block,  Clearfield,  Porter  block 
and  many  others.  Under  the  intense  traffic  conditions 
here  they  have  stood  the  test  with  varying  success. 

THE  CONTRACT  EOR  PAVING  AND  SEWERING  THE  CITY. 

The  McGiveny  &  Rokeby  Company,  of  New  Jersey, 
holds  a  contract  for  paving  and  sewering  the  city, 
amounting  to  about  $11,000,000.  As  has  been  stated, 
this  contract  was  signed  in  October,  1901,  but  as  yet  no 
bonds  have  been  issued  to  pay  for  same.  Under  the 
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agreement  which  was  signed  and  approved  by  General 
Wood,  as  Governor  General  of  Cuba,  and  referred  to  by 
President  Roosevelt  when  relinquishing  the  control  of 
the  island,  May  20,  1902,  a  pledge  was  given  by  President 
Palma  that  all  contracts  made  would  be  respected.  If 
reciprocity  comes,  the  matter  may  soon  adjust  itself.  If 
none  comes,  the  whole  island  will  he  at  sea  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  ultimate  conclusion,  by  necessity,  annexa¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States.  The  specifications  of  this  con¬ 
tract  call  for  538,000  square  meters  of  brick  pavement 
and  395,500  square  meters  of  sheet  asphalt  and  asphalt 
blocks,  with  brick  gutters  two  bricks  wide  —  perhaps  the 
largest  single  contract  of  its  kind  ever  let.  The  specifi¬ 
cations  are  as  follows,  all  being  laid  on  a  concrete  bed, 
with  a  sand  cushion  one  and  one-half  inches  thick : 

NO.  76.  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

“  The  brick  to  be  used  must  be  of  the  kind  known 
as  repressed  brick,  and  must  possess  such  qualities  as  to 
hardness,  toughness  and  durability  as  will  especially  fit 
them  for  use  in  paving  roadways.  They  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  hard,  well  and  uniformly  burned,  and  free  from 
warps  and  fire  cracks.  The  brick  must  be  regular  in 
shape  and  uniform  in  size,  not  less  than  eight  nor  more 


Down-Draft  Kilns  of  the  Vento  Brick  Company,  Havana, 
Cuba.  Capacity,  100,000  Each. 


than  ten  inches  in  length,  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
than  five  inches  in  depth,  and  not  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  nor  more  than  three  and  one-half  inches  in  thickness. 
The  surface  must  be  true,  with  regular  edges  and  corners, 
the  longitudinal  edges  to  be  rounded  to  a  radius  of  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  inch. 

“  The  brick  must  show,  by  fracture,  a  vitrified  tex¬ 
ture,  and  must  be  homogeneous  and  compact  in  structure, 
free  from  lime  and  magnesia  or  loose  lumps  of  uncrushed 
clay,  or  from  other  defects  caused  by  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

“  The  Rattler  and  absorption  tests  shall  be  as  follows : 
The  Rattler  test  shall  be  that  presented  by  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  in  their  convention  of 
February,  1900.  Absorption  test  —  The  Rattler  brick 
shall  not  absorb  more  than  2^2  per  cent,  of  water  when 
dried  for  a  period  of  four  hours  at  212  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  and  immersed  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

^  Furthermore,  no  make  of  brick  will  be  accepted 
sample  blocks  of  which  have  not  actually  been  laid  in 
the  streets  of  Havana  and  stood  the  test  of  actual  wear 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Chief  Engineer.” 


VITRIFIED  BRICK  FOR  SEWER  INVERTS. 

The  specifications  for  the  vitrified  brick  for  sewer 
inverts  are  as  follows : 

“  Vitrified  invert  bricks  must  possess  such  smooth¬ 
ness,  hardness,  toughness  and  durability  as  will  especially 
fit  them  for  use  in  the  inverts  of  sewers.  They  must  be 
uniform  in  quality,  sound  and  burned  hard  entirely 
through,  free  from  lime  and  cracks,  whole,  with  true 
surfaces  and  edges,  full  and  square,  and  of  standard 
dimensions  (American).  After  being  dried  and  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  shall  not 
absorb  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  water.  ’1  hey  must  be  in 
all  respects  at  least  equal  to  the  sample  in  the  Engineer’s 
Department  of  the  city  of  Havana,  and  must  be  of  a 
make  satisfactory  to  the  Chief  Engineer. 

NO.  19.  VITRIFIED  BRICK  MASONRY. 

“  Each  course  of  vitrified  invert  brick  shall  be  laid 
in  full  mortar  joints,  truly  on  line,  and  the  joints  on  the 
face  shall  not  exceed  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  inverts  of  all  brick  and  concrete  sewers  and 
drains  shall  be  of  vitrified  brick.” 

As  these  specifications  are  the  result  of  years  of  study 
of  some  of  the  best  engineers  of  the  United  States, 
headed  by  Major  General  Ludlow,  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army  (the  father  of  the  system  devised 
here),  their  construction  will  be  watched  very  carefully. 

FUTURE  BRICK-MAKING  IN  CUBA. 

Some  one  experimenting  here  may  find  a  mixture 
that  will  make  vitrified  brick.  If  so,  he  will  make  a 
fortune,  for  vitrified  paving  brick  sells  now  for  $35  per 
thousand,  f.  o.  b.  dock.  In  this  country  of  stone  and 
sand  it  is  too  soon  to  ask  builders  to  put  in  pressed  brick 
fronts  and  trimmings,  but  the  day  is  coming  when  the 
contrast  between  the  old  adobe  houses  and  a  handsome 
brick  front  will  be  so  great  that  a  call  will  be  made  for 
fine  brick. 

Who  will  supply  the  demand?  Must  they  come  from 
the  United  States,  or  will  some  one  find  a  good  clay  here, 
or  must  it  be  made  of  the  sand  lime  brick,  where  the 
color  is  added  to  the  mixture  while  making  ? 

Charees  E.  McDowEel. 

Havana,  Cuba,  March,  1903. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BRICK  TRADE  IN  ENGLAND. 


THE  BRICK  TRADE  in  England  during  1902  was  not 
of  a  satisfactory  character.  While  reports  from  the  va¬ 
rious  districts  or  centers  have  differed  very  consider¬ 
ably,  the  general  tone  has  been  rather  depressing.  Some 
places  have  reported  really  active,  almost  booming,  trade,  but 
they  are  certainly  in  the  minority.  The  majority  report  trade 
either  stationary  or  positively  declining,  mostly  the  latter. 
There  has  certainly  been  an  almost  general  decline  in  prices. 
In  most  cases  the  brickmakers  are  themselves  most  to  blame 
for  this.  It  takes  a  very  little  retrogression  in  trade  to  change 
the  market  from  a  seller’s  to  a  buyer’s.  Then,  if  the  sellers  are 
not  organized  to  maintain  prices,  cut  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  manufacturers’  profits  shrink  (sometimes  to  zero),  and 
yet  not  a  single  brick  more  is  sold  and  consumed  than  if  prices 
had  been  maintained.  In  some  localities  the  makers  have 
learned  wisdom.  They  have  got  together  and  stand  by  one 
another,  with  the  result  that,  in  spite  of  some  decline  in  their 
volume  of  trade,  they  have  contrived  to  work  at  a  profit. 
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Peterborough,  the  largest  common  brick  field  in  England  in 
point  of  output,  has  been  the  arena  of  increased  competition, 
larger  production  than  ever,  and  prices  down  to  such  a  figure 
that  only  the  large  output  of  each  works  enables  their  owners 
to  get  enough  for  a  living.  One  works  there  is  being  dis¬ 
mantled.  The  owner  took  up  brickmaking  as  a  hobby,  but  at 
last  got  tired  of  making  bricks  for  fun  and  glory.  The  better 
classes  of  facing  bricks  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much. 
The  demand  for  these  has  not  appreciably  declined  and  prices 
have  been  well  maintained. 

There  is  certainly  not  as  much  trade  in  the  country  gener¬ 
ally  as  there  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  Still  there  is  no  need 
for  a  pessimistic  spirit,  and  if  the  makers  and  dealers  in  every 
district  would  only  get  together,  agree  on  a  reasonable  price 
and  stick  to  it  they  would  sell  just  as  many  bricks,  nobody 
would  be  hurt,  and  we  in  the  trade  would  be  a  good  deal 
happier. 


Whitten  fob  The  Clay-Worker. 

LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 


Twelfth  Paper. 


THE  PRECEDING  paper  we  mentioned  that 
the  subject  of  automatic  stokers  for  furnaces 
would  be  continued.  Before  we  take  the  sub¬ 
ject  up,  in  this  paper,  we  feel  like  saying  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  fuel  itself  that  such 
stokers  are  to  handle. 

To  carry  out  the  title  on  the  top  of  this 
article,  we  seek  for  more  light  on  the  coal 
question,  while  the  heat  is  engendered  when 
we  have  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  for  it. 

The  coal  dealer’s  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  consumer 
is,  that  the  strikes  of  last  summer  and  fall  limited  the  supply 
of  coal;  hence,  according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  prices  have  gone  up.  The  writer,  however,  begs  to  differ 
with  the  coal  operators  as  to  that  being  the  true  cause  and 
makes  the  assertion  that  the  high  prices  are  not  in  the  lim¬ 
ited  productions,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  can  get  their  price 
by  the  united  action  of  shippers  and  handlers,  which  combine 
to  bleed  the  public  on  this  so  necessary  article. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  the  evidence  to-day.  Ohio  has  a 
law  that  forbids  dealers  and  operators  in  any  staple  article  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices.  This  in  other  words 
means  to  raise  the  price  on  the  consumers.  Every  consumer 
knew  that  such  a  combine  existed  here  with  the  dealers  in 
coal.  Often  they  raised  the  prices  up  to  such  a  pitch  that 
there  was  a  general  howl  and  the  newspapers  ventilated  the 
subject  pretty  thoroughly.  The  prosecuting  attorney  acted 
and  took  the  matter  before  the  grand  jury.  This  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  The  papers  at  this  writing,  January  8,  announce 
through  the  president  of  the  coal  dealers’  association  that 
the  association  had  disbanded,  and  the  president,  although  a 
lawyer,  plead  ignorance  of  the  law. 

We  await  the  result  of  the  break  in  the  combine.  Of  course, 
there  are  ways  to  get  around  the  law,  and  those  extortioners 
will  surely  find  out  how  to  do  it. 

Just  look  at  it.  Gas  coal  sold  last  year  for  $3.25  per  ton. 
Now  it  is  $6.50.  As  the  gas  company  had  contracts  for  gas 
coal  a  year  ahead  and  gets  the  coal  at  last  year’s  prices,  and 
labor  in  the  gas  works  is  at  about  the  same  rate,  it  would  be 
seen  that  some  one  right  in  our  midst  is  coining  money  from 
the  consumers  at  a  fearful  rate.  The  suffering  of  the  poor 
has  no  weight  with  them,  just  so  they  get  the  dollars. 

Soft  coal  is  up  nearly  to  the  price  of  coke,  although  mined 
close  by,  and  the  miners’  wages  are  not  increased  very  ma¬ 
terially.  We  know  that  there  is  shortage  on  hard  coal  owing 
to  the  idleness  of  the  miners  last  year,  which  might  raise  the 
prices  of  former  years  somewhat.  It  was  generally  conceded 
then  that  the  hard  coal  combine  and  railroads  enhanced  the 


price  about  one  dollar  per  ton  over  that  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  long-suffering  public,  however,  stand  the  tax  with 
some  grumbling,  it  is  true.  The  long-sleeping  giant  may  be 
awakened  some  time  soon  and  then  be  a  law  unto  himself; 
then  there  will  be  woe  to  the  oppressor,  who  works  contrary 
to  the  Golden  Rule. 

Trusting,  however,  that  these  affairs  will  be  peaceably  ad¬ 
justed  on  an  equitable  basis,  we  will  continue  the  subject  of 
automatic  stokers,  which  handle  low  and  high  priced  coal 
equally  well,  with  a  saving  in  the  quantity. 

The  Hawley  down-draft  furnace  is  another  device  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a  great  fuel  saver.  The  construction  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  A  foot  or  more  above  the  ordinary  grate  there  is  car¬ 
ried  a  second  grate  composed  of  a  series  of  water  tubes,  open¬ 
ing  at  both  ends  into  headers  or  steam  drums,  through  which 
it  is  partially  consumed  falls  down  into  the  lower  grate, 
where  the  combustion  is  completed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  draft  through  the  coal  on  the  upper  grate  is  downward 
through  the  coal  and  the  grate.  The  volatile  gases  are  there¬ 
fore  carried  down  through  the  bed  of  coal,  where  they  are 
thoroughly  heated  and  are  burned  in  the  space  beneath  where 
they  meet  the  excess  of  the  hot  air  drawn  through  the  fire  on 
the  lower  grate. 

It  is  stated  that  in  tests  conducted  in  Chicago  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  pounds  of  coal  were  consumed  per  hour  per 
square  foot  of  grate  surface,  with  economical  results. 

Another  class  of  stokers  is  the  underfed  stoker,  where  it  is 
claimed  the  same  results  are  obtained  as  those  in  the  down- 
draft  furnace.  The  furnace  is  constructed  with  grates  that 
have  a  longitudinal  trough  in  the  center  of  which  a  tapered 
screw  conveyor  rotates.  In  front  of  the  screw  conveyor  is  a 
hopper,  into  which  the  coal  is  dumped.  The  rotation  of  the 
screw  draws  from  the  hopper  the  coal  in  a  uniform  manner 
and  conveys  it  inwards  into  the  furnace. 

Inasmuch  as  the  screw  is  tapered,  the  smaller  end  being  at 
the  extremity  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  grates,  the  fuel  is 
pushed  up  on  the  sides  of  the  grates,  where  the  volatile  gases 
leave  it  and  are  burned.  The  coal  then,  as  heated  coke,  pushes 
on  across  the  grates  sideways  and  is  consumed,  dropping  as 
ashes  or  clinkers  off  the  outer  side  of  the  grates. 

From  the  construction  of  all  these  devices  for  economizing 
fuel  and  getting  the  best  efficiency  therefrom,  we  learn  the 
following  requisites  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  get  proper 
combustion.  First  the  coal  must  be  fed  into  the  fire  slow  and 
uniformly,  at  such  a  point  that  during  its  first  ignition  and 
consequent  coking  process,  while  the  volatile  gases  are  drawn 
off  from  it,  that  these  are  made  to  pass  over  the  hottest  part 
of  the  fire,  where  additional  oxygen  unites  with  it,  so  that  a 
perfect  combustion  is  obtained  and  only  carbonic  acid  gas  pass 
from  the  furnace.  Second,  that  the  feeding  allows  only  a  thin 
layer  of  fuel  on  the  grates,  so  that  the  air  can  readily  pass 
through  it.  Third,  a  thoroughly  regulated  air  supply,  without 
which  no  regular  combustion  can  be  obtained.  If  this  air  is 
heated  by  the  waste  gases  considerable  saving  in  heat  units 
is  obtained,  as  all  the  heat  carried  by  the  air  adds  that  much 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  fuel  in  the  furnace.  F.  E.  FREY. 


Easy  to  Tear  Down. 


A  current  Item  tells  how  a  trial  was  made  to  decide  in  how 
short  time  living  trees  could  be  made  into  newspapers.  It  was 
done  in  145  minutes.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  the  per¬ 
fection  of  modern  machinery,  but  it  is  not  important.  If  some 
genius  would  invent  a  process  now  for  turning  newspapers  into 
trees,  it  would  be  worth  talking  about.  Analysis  is  easy 
enough;  it  is  synthesis  which  is  the  sticker.  Anybody  can  tear 
down,  but  those  who  can  build  up  are  few.  It  took  many  years 
to  build  the  tree  that  in  a  few  hours  was  converted  into  pa'per, 
and  after  all  the  slow  and  silent  processes  of  nature’s  labora¬ 
tory  are  the  more  wonderful  in  their  results. — Portland  (Me.) 
Advertiser. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FIRE  AT  THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY,  ZANES 

VILLE,  OHIO. 

ZANESVILLE,  O.,  as  a  pottery  center,  Seems  to  be 
doomed  to  the  fire  devil.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  many  fires  in  that  city.  Three  fires  within  the 
past  two  years  have  almost  demolished  the  pottery  industry 
there.  First  went  the  plant  of  the  Zanesville  Art  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany.  Then  the  fire  at  the  works  of  J.  B.  Owens  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany  last  year,  outside  of  fires  at  the  Bolen  and  other  smaller 
potteries  there. 

Our  latest  disastrous  pottery  fire  was  at  the  works  of  the 
Roseville  Pottery  Co.,  located  just  beyond  the  immense  works 
of  the  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Company,  on  Linden  avenue, 
Zanesville,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  heavy 
loss,  which  will  amount  up  into  the  “thirties.” 

The  mercury  was  way  down  around  the  zero  mark  when  the 
alarm  was  sent  into  the  Zanesille  fire  department,  but  despite 
the  cold  weather,  the  ever  prompt  department  answered 
quickly.  When  the  department  rached  the  fire  it  had  gained  a 
good  headway,  and  by  the  time  the  streams  of  water  were 
playing  on  the  fire  the  first,  second  and  third  floors  of  the 
immense  warehouses  and  office  buildings  were  in  flames. 


the  river,  and  were  not  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  pottery, 
but  wrere  used  exclusively  for  warehouse,  packing  and  office 
purposes. 

While  the  burned  buildings  will  practically  shut  down  the 
greater  portion  of  the  plant,  many  departments  are  still  in 
operation.  The  burned  buildings  will  be  rebuilt  at  once,  and 
will  be  gotten  into  operation  as  soon  possible. 

The  burned  buildings  were  28x50  feet  and  were  four  stories 
in  height.  While  the  origin  of  the  fire  is  not  definitely  known, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  orginated  from  an  overheated  printer’s 
stove,  which  was  located  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  buildings. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  burned  plant  is  a  completely 
equipped  dining  room,  which  is  fitted  out  in  elegant  style,  and 
where  the  greater  portion  of  the  employes  of  the  plant  take 
their  dinner,  the  price  of  the  meal  being  as  low  as  they  could 
pack  a  basket  for. 

While  the  damage  cannot  be  exactly  estimated  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  it  will  probably  reach  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Young,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  when 
interviewed,  stated  that  the  plant  would  be  rebuilt  at  once,  as 
they  could  not  afford  to  do  without  the  burned  portion  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  not  thought  by  Mr.  Young  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  tear  down  the  entire  walls  of  the  burned  build- 


The  Roseville  Pottery  After  the  Fire. 


From  the  fourth  floor  the  flames  spread  to  the  third,  and 
these  two  floors  were  doomed.  The  third  floor  contained  an 
extremely  heavy  stock  of  the  celebrated  “Rozane”  ware,  on 
which  the  concern  is  running  heavy  at  present. 

The  entire  second  floor  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  office 
space,  and  when  the  flames  reached  this  department  it  made 
extremely  short  work  of  the  same.  Hundreds  of  dollars’  worth 
of  valuable  office  furniture  was  destroyed,  and  the  large  safes 
dropped  from  the  office  down  to  the  floors  below.  Several  new 
filing  systems  had  just  been  installed  before  the  fire,  and  these 
were  totally  destroyed. 

The  fire  ate  its  way  down  and  down,  until  at  last  it  had 
reached  the  first  floor,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  packing 
purposes.  This  floor,  as  well  as  the  ones  above,  was  entirely 
gutted,  nothing  at  all  being  left  to  tell  the  tale  except  the 
charred  remains  of  the  burned  rafters,  which  had  fallen  from 
the  destroyed  floors  above. 

The  immense  stock  of  ware  that  was  contained  on  the  uppei 
stories  came  crashing  and  tearing  its  way  through  the  burning 
floors,  from  the  topmost  floors  into  the  cellar  of  the  burning 

buildings. 

The  buildings  that  were  burned  are  the  portion  that  face 


ings,  but  it  is  thought  that  they  will  have  to  be  torn  down  from 
the  third  floor,  possibly  from  the  second. 

The  Zanesville  plant  of  the  Roseville  Pottery  Company, 
whose  original  plants  were  located  at  Roseville,  O.,  was 
erected  in  1898  and  has  run  steadily  since,  being  started  up 
at  that  time.  The  company  also  have  factories  in  Putnam 
and  Roseville,  O. 

The  January  Clay-Worker  a  Gem. 

Dear  Brother  Randall: 

The  Twentieth  Anniversary  number  is  a  gem.  I  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  the  high  attainments  of  The  Clay-Worker  as 
an  educational  and  instructive  journal  in  its  specific  field.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  exj)onent  of  the  clay 
working  industries  than  your  splendidly-edited  monthly.  It 
stands  among  the  few  strictly  high-class  publications  of  this 
country  and  is  worthy  of  world  wide  study. 

That  its  next  twenty  years’  run  may  mark  a  progress  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  double  decade  it  has  just  finished  is  my  best  wish. 

A  single  addenda  would  he  that  Randall  might  still  he  on  the 
bridge,  directing  the  course  of  the  good  ship. 

Yours  sincerely,  EDWARD  A.  ROBERTS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Jan.  27. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  MODERN  CLAYWORKER— ORGANIZATION. 


(Continued.) 


HEN  ALL  THE  QUESTIONS  relative  to 
location  and  plant  have  been  properly 
solved  and  arranged,  the  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  vital  points  should  give 
place  to  the  organization  under  which 
the  firm  is  to  do  business.  The  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  venture  has  to  consider 
whether  he  will  conduct  his  business  as  an  individual,  with  a 
partner,  or  as  an  incorpoi’ated  stock  company. 

Modern  business  is  conducted  on  the  double-track  plan.  It 
is  full  of  rush  and  push,  requires  a  large  amount  of  capital  and 
a  diversified  ability.  In  these  days  manufacturing  is  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  on  under  the  one-man  plan.  An  interest  aside 
from  a  salaried  return  is  vitally  important  in  the  heads  that 
carry  out  the  ends  of  any  venture.  A  partnership  is  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  way  to  solve  the  question,  for  many  reasons.  An 
equal  partnership  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  cause 
of  much  annoyance.  It  is  the  history  of  such  combinations 
that  full  progress  is  not  made  owing  to  disagreements  on  the 
plan  of  expansion  and  a  consequent  necessity  for  a  continu¬ 
ance  on  the  original  plan,  which  may  not  have  embraced  all 
the  necessities  for  expansion  in  unlooked-for  conditions.  A 
less  than  equal  partnership  is  not  a  fair  proposition  for  the 
lesser  interest,  since  the  minor  investor’s  whole  individual  cap¬ 
ital  is  at  stake,  in  his  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  partner 
or  partners,  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  firm.  There 
is  also  the  ever-present  damage  to  the  business  following  the 
death  of  a  partner,  causing  a  cessation  of  business  for  a  period, 
or  the  possible  closing  of  the  business,  depending  on  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  heirs  to  realize  or  the  inability  of  the  remaining 
partner  to  quickly  handle  the  deceased  partner’s  interest.  As 
the  number  of  partners  in  a  firm  increases,  it  follows  that 
these  difficulties  multiply,  and  it  will  appear  that  a  large 
investment  by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  which  seems  a 
necessity  in  modern  business,  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  except  through  the  agency  of  a  stock  company. 

In  the  stock  company  the  man  of  technical  and  business 
ability  has  an  opportunity  to  capitalize  this  ability  (that  is,  if 
it  is  a  demonstrated  ability)  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  is 
possible  through  other  agencies. 

We  will  take  for  example  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Smith  (with 
the  many  apologies  necessary  in  the  free  use  of  a  personal 
title),  who  has  been  employed  with  a  firm  of  clay  workers  as 
its  manager,  and  has  demonstrated  unusual  abilities,  both  in 
a  general  business  way  and  in  a  practical  knowledge  and 
execution  of  the  general  affairs  of  manufacture.  He  has 
amassed  a  small  fortune,  possibly  in  the  savings  from  a  lib¬ 
eral  salary.  (Here,  perhaps,  John  is  at  fault  for  not  hanging 
on.)  He  knows  of  a  good  clay  field,  and  buys  it,  but  he  lacks 
enough  capital  to  equip  a  plant  and  supply  the  necessary  work¬ 
ing  capital.  He  talks  the  matter  up  with  his  friends,  who 
know  his  history  and  have  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  organize  a  stock  company  in  which  he  will  have  the 
controlling  interest  or  voice.  His  land  may  be  worth,  for 
farming  or  grazing  purposes,  $25  an  acre.  He  places  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $1,000  per  acre  upon  it  as  clay  lands.  He  forms  a  stock 
company,  say,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  fully  paid  and  non¬ 
assessable,  appearing  in  the  articles  as  its  president  and  man¬ 
ager,  which  offices  he  is  to  hold  until  after  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  directors.  He  sells  his  100 
acres  of  clay  lands  to  the  company  for  51  per  cent,  of  its  capi¬ 
tal  stock,  which  operation  fully  pays  for  his  stock.  This  gives 
the  company  an  asset  of  100  acres  of  land  and  a  treasury 
stock  of  $49,000  face  value.  Possibly,  by  special  agreement, 


the  other  original  incorporators  retire  from  the  company  and 
John  Smith  has  a  corporation  on  his  hands.  As  it  stands  he 
owns  the  company  and  all  its  assets,  through  ownership  of  all 
outstanding  stock,  and,  in  fact,  owns  his  land  the  same  as 
before.  He  has  simply  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  dispose 
of  a  certain  portion  of  this  land  in  the  shape  of  shares  of  stock, 
giving  him  an  elastic  method  of  development.  Mr.  Smith  may 
be  left  in  permanent  possession,  all  of  which  depends  on  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  the  limitations  contained  therein  and 
on  Mr.  Smith  himself  and  his  friends.  But,  for  example,  we 
will  assume  that  the  confidence  of  capital  is  present  and  the 
49  per  cent,  of  stock  is  easily  disposed  of  at  par,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  a  fairly  comfortable  capital  for  a  starter.  If  Mr.  Smith 
has  been  wise  he  has  succeeded  in  interesting  with  him  some 
person  of  business  ability  up  to  the  standard  required  for  a 
secretary,  relieving  him  at  once  of  a  worry  regarding  proper 
accounting,  etc.  Also  it  would  be  policy  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Smith  to  have  a  few  bankers  on  his  list,  not  that  they  will  be 
necessary,  but  they  are  good  ballast  in  any  venture  if  they  are 
the  right  sort.  This  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
stock  company  may  contain  too  much  of  an  advantage  to  Mr. 
Smith,  the  experience  end  of  the  firm;  however,  like  cases 
have  been  successfully  exploited  on  a  satisfactory  basis  to  all 
concerned. 

The  progress  of  this  country,  in  a  commercial  sense,  owes 
its  marked  success  to  the  incorporated  stock  company,  proof 
of  which  assertion  is  ever  present  in  the  immense  and  ever- 
increasing  industrial  concerns,  employing  millions  of  capital 
and  having  a  market  over  a  field  embracing  the  entire  civil¬ 
ized  world;  concerns  which  employ  diversified  and  the  highest 
grade  of  talent  in  business  and  mechanical  science,  hundreds 
of  skilled  artisans  and  thousands  of  skilled  and  common  labor¬ 
ers,  in  the  production  of  a  wide  range  of  products,  supplying 
the  needs  of  a  people  working  under  widely  difference  condi¬ 
tions  in  as  widely  separated  localities;  supplying,  in  fact,  a 
field  and  demands  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  single  individual. 

It  is  very  probable  that  clayworking  plants  will  find  the  need 
of  doing  business  on  a  large  scale  before  any  great  length  of 
time,  and  these  questions  of  organization  are  as  important, 
when  expansion  is  likely  to  be  a  question  for  solution,  to  the 
clayworker  as  to  any  other  industrial  operator. 

One  of  the  important  foundation  blocks  of  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  venture  is  credit.  This  means  more  to  a  concern  than 
the  mere  ability  to  buy  supplies  and  equipment  on  the  ordinary 
time  invoice;  that  is  secondary  credit  and  may  be  fleeting. 
Business  can  prosper  without  such  credit,  and  oftentimes  it  is 
a  good  thing  when  it  is  lacking.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
secondary  credit  quite  surely  follows  the  primary.  Good  credit 
is  simply  confidence,  and  confidence  clears  the  path  for  prog¬ 
ress  and  expansion.  Credit  of  the  secondary  grade  is  not,  in  a 
sense,  applying  to  industrial  concerns,  well  placed  when  based 
on  the  individual.  Individuals  vanish  and  are  soon  forgotten 
and  replaced.  The  individual  stands  for  the  principle  of  the 
concern,  in  primary  credit,  instead  of  the  concern  standing  for 
the  principles  of  the  individual.  There  is,  then,  a  necessity  for 
corporate  existence  which  must  be  well-formed  and  upon  a 
solid  foundation  of  good  business  principles,  in  order  that  a 
credit  or  confidence  may  be  established.  This  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  necessity  for  the  incorporated  stock  company.  As  in 
everything  else,  this  should  be  well  looked  after  and  its  forma¬ 
tion  trusted  to  experienced  legal  talent. 

The  manipulation  of  the  stock  company  is  what  its  executive 
officers  cause  it  to  do  as  limited  under  its  charter.  The  extent 
of  the  possible  manipulation  should  be  clearly  set  out  in  its 
articles.  There  are  two  general  divisions  of  the  business  of  a 
Stock  company.  One,  financial,  and  the  other,  operative.  The 
financial  policy  is  indicated  by  the  board  of  directors,  the 
various  plans  under  this  policy  emanate  from  the  officers  of 
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the  board  and  receive  legal  sanction  through  a  vote  of  the 
board,  which  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Any  financial  policy  should  be  well  considered  by  legal  talent 
before  being  acted  upon  by  the  board,  thereby  giving  the  great¬ 
est  possible  security  to  the  investor — the  true  policy  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  management.  A  stock  company  proposing  to  extend  its 
property  holdings  may  do  so  in  several  ways.  It  may  become 
a  borrower  of  money  on  such  securities  as  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  elect.  One  means  of  offering  security  being  the  trust 
bond,  corresponding  to  the  individual  mortgage,  but  being 
more  elastic  and  divisible  into  certain  fixed  units  and  conse¬ 
quently  salable  to  a  number  of  persons.  These  securities  draw 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest  and  are  either  transferable  by  posses¬ 
sion  or  by  record.  They  are  a  lien  on  all  the  property  of  the 
company.  The  issue  may  also  be  a  preferred  stock  issue, 
which  becomes  a  lien  on  the  property  ahead  of  any  other  stock 
certificate  of  ownership,  and  comes  first  in  division  of  profits 
up  to  a  specified  rate  per  cent.  Such  issues  may  or  may  not 
be  cumulative,  or  hold  over  from  year  to  year  as  a  lien  on 
dividends  in  the  one  year  that  fail  in  previous  years.  Such 
securities  may  be  retired  at  any  time  by  agreed  price  at  time 
of  issue.  They  have  no  voice  or  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company.  The  common  stock  is  simply  the  evidence  of  own¬ 
ership  and  enjoys  any  per  cent,  of  dividend  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  may  be  able  to  distribute  after  paying  all  expenses,  fixed 
charges,  interest  and  sinking  funds.  All  that  is  necessary  in 


A  Battery  of  Wilson  Kilns. 


the  expansion  of  a  concern  well  organized  and  with  a  good 
financial  policy  is  an  evidence  of  reasonable  property  value 
and  a  permanent  demand  for  the  product,  provided  the  man¬ 
agement,  which  may  be  either  hired  or  interested,  has  proven 
to  be  such  as  to  be  able  to  show  a  profit  from  the  filling  of  such 
trade  demands  through  their  management. 

Honesty  of  purpose  has  more  chance  to  operate  on  a  large 
scale,  when  outside  capital  is  required  by  the  aid  of  the  incor¬ 
porated  stock  company,  than  in  any  other  way.  The  liability 
of  ownership  is  always  fixed  and  in  that  respect  is  attract i\e, 
and  the  range  of  manipulation  of  securities  giving  the  investor 
a  means  of  closing  quickly  with  other  parties  for  his  sale  of 
interest— gives  him  always  a  security  with  a  salable  value 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  institution  and  the  business 
in  which  it  is  engaged. 


The  clayworkers  of  West  Virginia  and  vicinity  enjoyed 
an  unusual  season  of  prosperity  the  past  year.  One  of  the 
largest  brickmaking  concerns  in  that  section  is  the  Suburban 
Brick  Company,  with  two  plants  at  Bellaire,  O.,  two  at  Martin’s 
Ferry,  O.,  one  at  Mt.  de  Chautal  and  one  at  Moundsville,  W. 
Va.,  and  main  office  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  In  speaking  of  the 


past  year’s  work  Mr.  George  K.  Wheat,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  says:  “The  past  year  has  been  a  most  successful  one 
with  us  and  during  the  year  our  plants  have  turned  out 
20,000,000  brick.  We  have,  however,  been  handicapped  the 
entire  time  by  the  car  shortage,  and  at  present  are  suffering 
more  severely  than  at  any  time.”  This  and  the  neighboring 
plants  shut  down  during  the  winter  months,  but  are  now  run¬ 
ning  again  with  a  fair  prospect  of  equaling  last  year’s  record. 


BUSY  TIMES  IN  THE  PITTSBURG  DISTRICT. 


THE  BRICK  business  in  and  about  the  “Smoky  City”  has 
been  very  good  for  several  years,  and  though  a  number 
of  new  brick  plants  have  been  started,  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  manufacturers  to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  which 
grows  larger  each  succeeding  season.  The  coming  season  bids 
fair  to  be  even  better  than  any  previous  year.  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Wilson,  whose  portrait  we  are  permitted  to  present,  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  brick  industry  of 
Pittsburg,  having  superintended  the  erection  of  a  number  of 
large  plants  and  installed  in  same  his  improved  kilns  and 
dryers.  He  informs  us  that  he  has  already  booked  orders  for 
several  additional  plants,  to  be  equipped  with  Wilson  kilns 
and  dryers  the  coming  season. 

The  accompanying  view  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  appearance  of  a  Wilson  plant.  Mr.  Wilson  says  his 
kilns  and  dryers  are  the  natural  development  of  practical 


Thomas  M.  Wilson,  Layton,  Pa. 


experience  in  drying  and  burning  brick,  and  that  those  who 
are  using  them  consider  the  Wilson  system  the  best  up-to-date 
and  most  economical  now  in  use.  Those  interested  are  invited 
to  investigate  thoroughly,  both  by  visiting  working  plants  and 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Wilson,  whose  ad.  appears  on  page  501. 


TO  DEPORT  BRICKMAKERS. 


Penalties  Aggregating  $30,000  Sought  from  a  San  Francisco 

Firm. 

Capt.  N.  H.  Schell,  of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  left  for  New  York  recently  with  fifteen  brickmakers  in 
his  charge.  The  men  came  to  this  country  several  months  ago, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Brick  Company  will  have  to  answer  in 
court  for  their  presence  here,  and  for  alleged  violation  of  the 
contract  labor  law.  For  the  last  two  months  the  men  have 
been  detained  on  Angel  Island.  As  the  hearing  of  the  charges 
against  the  brick  company  seemed  distant,  it  was  decided  to 
take  the  depositions  of  the  men  and  deport  them.  Two  sep¬ 
arate  complaints  have  been  drawn  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
men,  and  the  penalty  on  each  charge  is  fixed  by  the  law  at 
$1,000. 
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Whitten  fok  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMERICAN  CLAY  PRODUCTS  AND  MACHINERY  ABROAD. 


XPORT  TRADE  in  every  American  prod¬ 
uct  is  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  who 
do  not  follow  the  statistics  closely.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  export 
business  has  been  practically  revolution¬ 
ized,  and  is  to-day  upon  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis  than  ever  before.  Nor  is  the 
end  yet.  Even  though  statistics  show  a  slight  reduction  in 
some  industries,  others  are  going  ahead  so  fast  that  the  aver¬ 
age  is  maintained.  And  the  future?  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
predict,  because  whatever  one  might  say  and  however  one 
might  allow  for  unexpected  development  in  now  unknown 
quarters,  any  prediction  made  now  would  probably  fall  far 
short  of  the  actuality  ten  years  hence. 

There  isn’t  much  export  trade  in  brick.  It  might  be  deemed 
impossible  to  sell  any  tiling  abroad  when  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land  and  France  produce  such  beautiful  specimens.  The 
import  of  decorative  tiles  has  steadily  increased,  but  has  not 
risen  to  important  proportions,  as  compared  with  other 
branches  of  manufacture;  nor  will  it  ever  reach  to  any  great 
quantity  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  factories  in  this  country 
are  improving  so  rapidly  that  they  rival  foreign  factories  in 
design  and  finish.  The  reports  of  the  last  census  are  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  all,  hence  it  is  useless  to  give  statistics  of  the 
growth  in  the  past  decade.  The  special  report  showed  that 
the  increase  was  very  large  and  constantly  increasing.  As 
knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  tiling  increases,  however, 
there  will  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
goods  turned  out  and  a  cheapening  of  the  product.  Perhaps 
then  American  decorative  tiles  will  sell  even  in  the  cities 
where  they  have  been  made  for  centuries. 

Manufacturers  of  brickmaking,  tilemaking  and  other  clay¬ 
working  machinery  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  extend 
their  sales  abroad,  and  some  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  But 
American  manufacturers  are  slow  to  learn  certain  facts  about 
constructing  machinery  for  foreign  operation,  and  they  are 
slower  to  learn  the  necessity  of  supplying  very  explicit  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  erection  and  operation  of  the  machines 
there.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer  has  become  somewhat  indifferent  to  foreign  possibilities, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  domestic  business  is  so  large,  but 
more  because  he  doesn’t  understand  them. 

Without  knowing  anything  definite  about  the  matter,  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  comparatively  few  brick  machine 
builders  ever  studied  the  foreign  market  very  closely.  And  if 
this  assumption  be  true,  there  should  be  small  wonder  that  a 
larger  shipment  of  such  machinery  to  France  was  rejected. 
The  French  operators  did  not  understand  the  apparatus  to 
begin  with  and  they  feared  its  introduction,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  would  reduce  the  opportunities  for  work.  But  had 
there  been  a  man  with  the  machinery  to  set  it  up,  there  would 
have  been  little  trouble.  There  might  have  been  some  com¬ 
plaint,  but  the  machines  would  have  had  a  fair  trial,  which  is 
more  than  they  did  get. 

The  situation  might  be  worse,  but  it  could  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  with  very  little  trouble.  One  of  the  simple  ways  would 
be  to  print  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent. 
Yet  strange  as  that  may  seem,  it  isn’t  done,  excepting  now 
and  then.  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  no  foreign  workman 
will  try  to  disentangle  complicated  explanations,  nor  will  he 
undertake  to  study  out  how  a  machine  ought  to  be  set  up. 
The  foreign  workman  has  no  interest  in  machinery  in  general, 
and  has  a  stronger  fear  of  American  machinery  than  he  has 
of  any  other  make,  which  may  account  for  much  of  the  indif¬ 
ference  displayed.  This  observation  applies  to  all  foreign 


workmen,  but  is  probably  least  prominent  in  France.  German 
operatives  dislike  American  machinery  and  in  some  instances 
have  refused  to  work  about  it. 

Really  there  is  but  one  way  to  secure  foreign  business,  and 
that  is  through  travelers,  practical  men  who  can  visit  the  men 
interested  in  the  goods  you  make  and  make  their  usefulness 
understood.  If  a  manufacturer  doesn’t  feel  like  affording  the 
expense  of  a  man  himself,  two  or  more  could  unite.  In  the 
brick  machinery  industry  this  would  be  possible,  because  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers  could  offer  different  machines,  without 
interfering  with  each  other.  The  expense  could  be  divided 
in  this  way  and  the  work  be  quite  as  effective. 

At  present  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  opportunity  abroad 
for  brick  machinery  and  clayworking  machinery,  but  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  expert  operators  to  teach  its  use,  or  the 
directions  for  its  operation  must  be  plainly  printed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  sent.  Otherwise  there  will 
be  more  or  less  difficulty  always.  BURTON. 


A  CHANGE  OF  NAME. 


The  Robinson  Clay  Product  Company  is  a  new  name  for  an 
old  company,  or  rather  a  number  of  companies,  for  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  business  of  the  Royal  Sewer  Pipe  and  Fire  Brick 
Company,  the  Canton  and  Malvern  Paving  Brick  Company,  the 
Crown  Fire  Brick  Company,  the  Lock  Haven  Sewer  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Robinson  Bros.  &  Co. 

The  business  was  started  in  1856,  at  Akron,  O.,  and  consisted 
of  a  pottery  plant  of  two  kilns,  manufacturing  Rockingham  and 
yellow  queensware.  The  firm  consisted  of  Thomas,  Henry  and 
William  Robinson,  Richard  Whitmore  and  J.  B.  Manton,  a  co¬ 
partnership  known  as  “Whitmore-Robinsons  &  Co.”  By  the 
practice  of  economy  and  application  to  business  the  pottery 
expanded,  and  from  time  to  time  additions  were  made  to  the 
original  plant,  as  well  as  other  plants  being  erected,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  the  company  owns  and  operates  seven  plants, 
with  125  kilns  in  all,  having  a  capacity  exceeding  12,000  car¬ 
loads  per  annum.  Mr.  Henry  Robinson  is  the  only  one  of  the 
original  partners  who  is  living  at  the  present  time.  The  pres¬ 
ent  officers  of  the  firm  are:  Henry  Robinson,  president  J.  F. 
Townsend,  vice  president;  B.  W.  Robinson,  secretary;  H.  B. 
Manton,  treasurer,  and  F.  W.  Butler,  assistant  secretary.  The 
company  has  its  own  warehouses  and  offices  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  product,  as  follows:  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  W.  A. 
Humphreys,  manager,  1306  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Syracuse  Stoneware  Co.,  L.  I.  Foster,  manager,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  New  York  Pottery  Co.,  L.  I.  Foster,  manager,  Twelfth 
avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  street,  New  York  city;  Eastern  Clay 
Goods  Co.,  C.  S.  Robbins,  manager,  65  Oliver  street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Toronto  Pottery  Co.,  J.  J.  Zimmerman,  manager,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ontario. 

The  company  prides  itself  on  the  reputation  established  for 
manufacturing  the  very  best  goods  in  its  line,  which  at  present 
consist  of  vitrified  standard  Akron  sewer  pipe,  2  to  36  inches, 
fire  clay  sewer  pipe,  double  strength  pipe,  flue  liners,  stovepipe, 
chimney  tops,  drain  tile,  high  grade  fire  brick,  common  and 
mill  brick,  paving  brick,  hollow  building  blocks,  vitrified  con¬ 
duits,  stoneware,  Bristol  glazed  ware,  Rockingham  and  yellow 
ware,  stoneware,  specialties,  lead  corroding  pots,  flower  pots, 
chemical  ware,  meat  tubs  and  other  clay  products. 

“BICYCLE  BUSINESS  KILLED  BY  NO  ADVERTISING.” 

“The  cessation  of  advertising  killed  the  bicycle  business,” 
said  Col.  A.  A.  Pope,  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  American 
Bicycle  Company,  “and  the  way  to  retrieve  it  is  to  resume  that 
same  important  matter.  You  can  see  how  I  feel  in  the  matter 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  spent  $500,000  in  one  year  on  that  sort 
of  publicity,  and  that  it  is  my  idea  in  the  future  to  advertise, 
and  to  advertise  extensively.  You  can’t  get  enough  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  you  can’t  overdo  it.” — Exchange. 
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BRICKLETS  OF  THE  BRICK  INDUSTRY  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


an  advance. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES  continue  good.  Good 
prices  still  rule,  and  in  many  yards  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  salmon  and  not  a  hard  brick  to  be 
had  for  less  than  $10.  Down  towards  the 
“Neck”  the  yards  have  been  hard  pushed,  and 
McAvoy  &  McMichael  could  not  to-day  supply 
a  thousand  if  they  were  paid  $10  apiece  for 
them. 

The  wires  have  been  kept  hot  during  the 
past  week,  as  the  yards,  anticipating  a  little 
labor  demonstration,  have  resolved  to  meet 
it  with  the  best  and  most  plausible  weapon — 
William  H.  Conway,  Webster  &  Keyser,  Carrolls, 


the  Jardens  and  others  will  meet  the  men  next  pay  day  on  an 


can  be  counted,  and  these  but  very  indifferent.  He  has  been 
supplying  the  big  improvements  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  at  Broad  and  Hamilton,  and  has  just  signed  a  contract 
for  400  two  and  three-story  houses  to  be  erected  in  West  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  this  after  a  successful  season  during  1902,  when 
twelve  and  a  half  million  went  out  of  the  yard,  gives  Mr.  Con¬ 
way  cause  for  a  dose  of  satisfaction. 

Diverging  a  little,  I  am  giving  the  following: 

Bricks  Versus  Art, 

Because  it  so  distinctly  appeals  to  the  “clayworker.”  Other 
papers  may  copy,  but  please  mention. 

Quite  recently  one  of  our  local  artists  with  an  established 
reputation  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  make  a  study  of  one 
of  our  nearby  plants  during  the  working  season,  and,  on  and 
off,  he  worked  nearly  three  months,  feeling  the  end  would  jus¬ 
tify  the  meantime,  and  even  though  the  public  appreciated 
the  work  without  buying,  the  owner  of  the  yard  could  not  help 


Snap  Shots  at  Wm.  Conway's  Brick  Plant.  (1)  Hacking  Green  Brick.  (2)  A  Load  of  Coal.  (3)  Along  the  Kiln  Sheds. 

(4)  Lunch  Time. 


amicable  footing  and  a  raise  of  10  per  cent.  The  brick  men 
realize  the  peculiar  environment  in  which  we  are  now 
working.  Last  summer  it  was  the  infliction  of  the  coal  strike. 
This  year  it  has  shown  a  fitful  expression  of  uneasiness  among 
mechanics  of  our  city,  and  the  yards  generally  find  labor 
scarce,  and  hard  to  get,  even  at  advanced  rates. 

Again,  the  iron  men  are  behind  in  their  deliveries.  Conse¬ 
quently  some  of  the  operations  have  been  delayed.  The  re¬ 
building  of  the  Lu  Lu  Temple,  on  Spring  Garden  street,  near 
Broad,  for  example;  thus  delaying  the  delivery  of  half  a  mill¬ 
ion  from  the  yard  of  Webster  &  Keyser,  who  also  report  pres¬ 
sure  for  future  deliveries.  Out  at  William  H.  Conway’s  yards 
all  is  activity,  with  a  big  A,  and  everything  is  being  pushed  to 
the  limits.  Here  is  a  dearth  of  stretcher  or  face,  and  the  calls 
are  hurried  and  frequent.  In  the  yard  as  far  as  Mr.  Conway  s 
eye  can  see,  and  that  generally  is  a  good  distance,  only  20,000 


buying,  more  especially  as  he  had  been  interested  in  its 
growth. 

The  day  came  when,  the  picture  being  finished  and  ready  to 
be  shipped  for  exhibition,  the  artist  sent  a  polite  note  to  Mr. 

- ,  of  the  yard,  inviting  him  down  to  a  private  view  of 

“The  Scene  in  a  Local  Brickyard.”  Mr.  -  came,  and, 

after  viewing  it  from  every  corner  of  the  studio,  pronounced 
with  delight  that  it  wras  “the  best  thing  he  had  ever  seen.” 
The  sense  of  movement  given  to  the  hand  gang,  the  hacking 
and  setting  out  of  the  bricks  on  the  drying  floor,  he  declared 
perfect. 

“My!  My!  Don’t  I  know  it  all — the  coons  singing,  and  the 
dust  rising,  and  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Why,  when  I  get  home 
from  the  yard  I  want  to  get  out  of  my  things  and  into  clean 
linen  and  forget  all  about  the - yard.  That,  sir,  is  a  splen¬ 

did  picture,  realistic  to  a  degree,”  and  the  artist’s  hopes  ran 
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high,  “but  I  wouldn’t  have  that  picture  in  the  house,  by  God, 
if  you  gave  it  to  me.” 

The  month  of  March  has  proved  to  be  the  king  of  months, 
both  to  the  contractors  and  the  brick  men.  Opening,  as  it  did, 
with  splendid  weather,  all  the  yards  were  open  and  busy,  and 
the  architects  were  doing  their  best  to  finish  plans  for  the 
many  big  buildings  which  will  make  this  a  banner  year.  First 
and  foremost,  there  is  now  on  a  permit  for  the  twelve-story 
building  for  the  John  Wanamaker  department  store,  which  is 
to  cost  $5,000,000,  the  highest  figure  yet  paid  for  any  building 
outside  of  the  twenty-five-million-dollar  city  hall. 

Many  other  large  operations  have  already  been  started  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city,  to-wit:  The  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Engineering  School,  which  will  take  in  between 
three  and  four  million  brick  and  will  cost  about  $400,000; 
schoolhouses  at  Moyamensing  avenue,  Frankford  and  Erie 
avenues  and  Morris  street,  to  cost  $171,000;  the  Hale  &  Kil- 
burn  machine  shops,  at  Eighteenth  and  Glenwood  avenues, 
estimated  at  $230,000;  the  Majestic  Hotel  Company,  Broad  and 
Stiles,  also  to  cost  $500,000,  are  but  a  few  of  those  to  whom 
permits  have  been  awarded  during  the  month.  The  sum  total 
of  the  expenditures  for  March  will  foot  up  to  $10,000,000,  a 
sum  never  before  reached  in  the  history  of  the  Quaker  City. 

The  month  of  April  has  also  started  in  with  the  possibility 
of  a  big  contract  being  awarded  to  one  or  two  of  our  many 
friends  down  in  the  “Neck,”  since  a  permit  has  been  given 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  hospital  for  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Tenth  and  Sansom  streets. 
This  calls  for  2,000,000  brick,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  will 
be  $750,000. 

Surely,  with  the  foregoing  figures  before  him,  the  local 
brickmaker  has  every  right  to  accept  the  future  season  with 
every  feeling  of  optimism. 

Out  in  West  Philadelphia  the  Carrolls  and  William  Conway 
and  the  Equitable  Brick  Company  are  the  only  yards  now 
standing  and  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  building 
operators.  Lloyd  &  Russell,  Fifty-sixth  and  Race  streets; 
Lee’s,  Fifty-sixth  and  Market  streets;  Sullivan’s,  from  Fifty- 
second  and  Market,  have  gone  out  to  Landsdowne.  Therefore. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  showing  three  or  four  glimpses  of 
Brother  Conway’s  yard,  since  there  are  so  few  remaining  to 
remind  one  of  the  past.  W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


OUR  BRICKMAKERS  have  made  no  move  to  get  the 
yards  ready  to  make  brick  and  the  1st  of  April  is  at 
hand,  thus  showing  that  the  demand  is  not  very  brisk, 
nor  the  prospects  very  bright.  The  amount  of  water  to  be 
pumped  out  of  the  clay  holes  is  far  in  excess  of  other  years. 
On  some  yards  the  water  has  overflowed  from  the  hole  on  to 
other  property,  which  goes  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  very 
heavy  rainfall  this  past  winter.  To  remove  the  quantity  of 
water,  which  covers  from  one  to  three  acres  of  ground  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  will  require  quite  a  number 
of  tons  of  coal,  as  well  as  the  services  of  an  engineer  day  and 
night  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

Burning. 

There  were  a  few  kilns  carried  over  from  last  season  on 
account  of  the  need  of  coal  and  wood.  One  yard  has  a  twenty- 
two-arch  kiln  to  burn  with  wood,  and  the  wood  is  just  coming 
in,  so  that  it  will  be  near  the  1st  of  May  when  they  will  be 
ready  to  ship. 

Stock  Under  Shed 

Is  not  very  large  at  the  present  time,  but  there  will  be  enough 
stock  to  supply  the  demand  until  new  brick  come  in  June. 
There  will  be  one  yard  which  will  not  be  used  to  make  brick 
any  more.  The  fixtures  will  be  taken  down,  so  that  the  clay 
which  is  under  them  can  be  used  up. 


The  Outlook. 

To  judge  by  the  following  figures,  it  will  be  about  on  the 
same  scale  as  last  year:  Total  number  of  permits  granted 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  27th  of  March  this  year  is  412. 
For  the  same  length  of  time  last  year,  390,  or  22  more  this 
year.  Total  cost  for  the  412  is  $17,385,035,  and  for  the  390, 
$19,832,809.  As  the  greater  number  of  permits  are  usually 
granted  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  it  looks  as  though 
it  will  be  a  short  season. 

The  Market 

Is  far  from  a  good  one.  Navigation  is  open  to  all  points  and 
free  shipments  are  in  order,  so  that  the  buyer  has  his  choice. 
When  fifty  barges  are  in  the  market  there  is  a  good  display  of 
brick.  The  rate  is  from  $5.25  to  $6.25  when  there  is  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  wants  brick.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HANDLING  BRICK  AT  RIDGEFIELD  PARK. 


LL  THE  BRICK  shipped  by  rail  from 
either  Hackensack  or  Little  Ferry,  N.  J., 
are  loaded  on  the  cars  at  Ridgefield  Park. 
The  clay  beds,  manufactories  and  burning 
sheds  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  pier  where  the  loading  of  trains  is 
done  is  on  the  east  side.  The  accompanying  illustrations  give 


Loading  Brick  from  Schooner  Into  Car. 


a  fairly  good  reproduction  of  the  scenes  of  loading.  The  pier 
on  which  cars  stand  runs  down  into  the  river  far  enough  to 
carry  a  dozen  cars.  The  pier  is  built  of  piles  and  is  so  low 
that  at  high  tide  the  wheels  of  the  cars  standing  on  the  track 
are  frequently  submerged.  The  illustration  shows  the  water 
up  to  the  ties  of  the  pier. 

Schooners  are  loaded  at  the  kilns  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  and  sailed  across  only  to  be  tied  to  the  pier  and 
unloaded  into  cars.  Another  illustration  represents  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  loaded  barge  near  the  head  of  the  pier  waiting 
for  cars  to  load. 

Another  view  shows  twelve  cars  loaded  with  brick  waiting 
to  be  taken  away.  All  were  consigned  to  one  customer. 

The  fourth  photograph  shows  a  huge  flatboat  loaded  with 
brick  being  rowed  up  the  river  from  Little  Ferry.  By  taking 
advantage  of  the  rising  tide  very  little  difficulty  is  experi¬ 
enced.  Probably  no  other  body  of  men  in  the  country  have 
such  peculiar  shipping  facilities  as  have  the  manufacturers 
along  the  Hackensack  river. 
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NOTES  FROM  TIDEWATER,  VA. 


The  Standard  Brick  Company,  located  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  with 
office  at  Norfolk,  is  having  built  a  battery  of  nine  round  down- 
draft  kilns.  The  manufacturer  is  putting  in  these  kilns  under 
a  guarantee  to  save  60  per  cent,  over  any  other  system,  by 
means  of  connecting  each  kiln  with  the  other,  which  he  claims 
is  a  continuous  kiln,  thereby  saving  all  the  heat  created  in 
any  of  the  kilns.  In  conversation  with  the  builder  a  few  days 
since,  he  said  he  had  a  Chamber  continuous  kiln  which  he 


Train  of  Cars  on  Pier. 


could  fully  guarantee  to  save  80  per  cent,  over  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  He  is  an  Englishman  and  says  he  is  the  first  and  only 
inventor  of  a  continuous  kiln.  He  seems  to  be  pretty  well  up 
in  the  kiln  business,  and  says  all  continuous  kilns  are  an 
infringement  on  his.  He  claims  to  be  the  only  continuous  kiln 
man  on  the  market.  The  Tidewater  brickmakers  wish  him 
much  success  with  his  kiln,  yet  they  are  a  little  slow  to  put  in 
kilns  which  are  guaranteed  to  save  80  per  cent,  until  they 
know  that  the  kiln  will  do  the  work.  Like  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  they  must  be  shown. 

Mr.  B.  Barns  and  J.  H.  Holliday  have  organized  as  a  brick 
company  and  will  put  up  a  new  plant  in  this  section.  The 
location  has  as  yet  not  been  selected.  They  have  purchased 
the  outfit  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Brick  Company,  consisting  of 
a  Henry  Martin  stiff  mud  machine,  crusher,  pug  mills,  con¬ 
veyors,  cars,  etc. 

Another  serious  windstorm  struck  Suffolk  on  Feb.  28,  which 
did  considerable  damage  to  several  brick  plants.  The  Suffolk 
Clay  Company  lost  a  fifty-foot  stack  on  their  Sharer  dryer  No. 
2,  having  lost  one  in  December  on  their  No.  1  dryer.  This 


Rowing  Flat  Boat  Loaded  With  Brick  Up  the  River. 


makes  a  loss  to  them  of  over  a  thousand  dollars,  and  makes 
them  hesitate  to  again  use  the  same  sort  of  stacks.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Brick  Company  also  lost  an  eighty-foot  stack  on  their  new 


Standard  dryer.  The  general  manager,  Mr.  C.  B.  Chase,  told 
me  the  guy  rods  were  not  heavy  enough  and  their  loss  would 
be  about  $300.  The  two  large  smokestacks  on  the  Suffolk 
waterworks  were  blown  down,  too,  which  caused  many  of  the 
mills  to  run  short  of  water  until  the  stacks  could  be  replaced. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Steele,  of  Statesville,  N.  C.,  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  J.  C.  Steele  &  Co.,  visited  this  section  last  week  in  the 
interest  of  his  company. 

The  Nansemond  River  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Reid’s 
Ferry,  are  adding  eight  tunnels  to  their  Standard  steam  dryer. 
They  have  just  completed  four  tunnels  at  yard  No.  1,  and  will 
add  four  tunnels  to  their  dryer  at  No.  2.  This  will  give  them  a 
capacity  of  about  100,000.  Mr.  A.  V.  Sturgeon  is  determined  to 
make  a  success  of  the  brick  business  and  to  have  one  of  the 
best  equipped  plants  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Shoop,  president  of  the  Suffolk  Clay  Company,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  West,  where  he  went  in  the  interest  of 
his  company.  He  visited  Chicago,  Flint,  Detroit  and  other 
Western  cities. 

Gordon  &  Sharpley,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  are  advertising  their 
plant  for  sale  as  they  are  practically  out  of  the  brick  business. 
In  this  vicinity  brick  are  plentiful  and  prices  are  low,  which  is 
very  discouraging  to  the  brickmaker.  There  are  more  brick 
in  stock  than  at  any  other  time  in  several  years.  H.  L.  J. 


SAND  BRICKS. 


According  to  the  Schweizeriche  Bauzeitung,  Herr  Schwarz, 
a  chemist  of  Zurich,  has  improved  the  system  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  sand  bricks  by  subjecting  the  material  to  a  special  treat- 


Ready  to  Start — Twelve  Cars  Consigned  to  One  Firm. 


ment  before  molding.  The  lime  and  sand  are  mixed  in  a  pre¬ 
paring  apparatus,  heated  by  a  steam  jacket.  The  inlet  of 
water  and  air  can  be  regulated  so  that  much  less  lime  is  re¬ 
quired  (2  to  6  instead  of  6  to  10  per  cent.),  and  less  powerful 
presses  are  needed  for  molding. 

At  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Dresden  there  was  a  model 
sand  brick  works  of  the  Schwarz  System,  for  an  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  six  million  brick.  The  plant  is  distinguished  by 
simplicity,  not  only  on  account  of  the  reduced  number  of  mix¬ 
ing  machines  (one  being  sufficient),  but  also  of  the  absence 
of  conveyors,  hoists,  etc.,  which  are  found  to  a  continual 
source  of  annoyance,  breaking  down  frequently. — Journal  of 
Gas  Lighting,  Water  Supply,  Etc.,  London,  Vol.  LXXX,  August 
19,  1902. 

IN  THE  CONSERVATORY. 


She— the  adored  one— “Ned,  don’t  press  me  so!” 

He— the  son  of  a  clay-worker — “But  you’re  such  a  brick,  you 
know.” 

If  you  want  experienced  help  read  the  “Want”  ads.  in  the  Clay- 
Worker. 
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SLAG  BRICK  AND  CEMENT. 

Composition  and  Method  of  Manufacture. 
By  A.  V.  Bleininger. 


HE  QUESTION  of  utilizing  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  slag  being  produced  daily  by  the  iron 
blast  furnaces  has  been  agitating  the  minds 
of  many.  A  most  natural  way  of  using  this 
waste  product  has  been  found  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cement  and  bricks,  to  which  it  is 
specially  adapted.  Numerous  attempts  and 
experiments  are  now  being  made  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  this  idea  on  a  commercial  scale. 
The  problem  itself  is  an  old  one,  having  been  practically 
solved  by  German  engineers  and  metallurgists  many  years  ago. 

Blast  furnace  slag  is  a  product  varying  in  composition,  but, 
generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  silicate  of  lime 
and  alumina.  In  composition  the  slags  may  have  an  “acid”  or 
“basic”  character,  that  is,  the  first  class  contains  more  silica 
(acid)  than  the  second,  these  being  higher  in  lime  (base).  It 
is  the  second  kind  with  which  we  must  deal  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  slag  cement  and  slag  bricks. 

The  composition  of  slag  may  vary  between  the  following 


limits: 

Silica  . 27.  35.  per  cent. 

Alumina  .  7.  19.  per  cent. 

Iron  oxide  .  0.6  1.5  per  cent. 

Lime  . 44.  56.  per  cent. 

Sulphur  .  1.  2.7  per  cent. 


In  comparing  the  composition  with  that  of  Portland  cement 
we  find  that  they  are  almost  the  same,  excepting  that  the  slag 
is  lower  in  lime  and  has  more  silica. 

If  we  take  slag  which  we  find  around  a  blast  furnace,  of  the 
stony  type,  grind  it  up  to  a  fine  powder  and  wet  it  with  yater 
like  we  do  cement,  we  will  find  that  it  acts  like  a  cement,  but 
very  weakly,  so  that  for  practical  purposes  it  would  be  of  little 
use.  If  we  take  the  same  stony  slag  and  grind  it  together  with 
some  slaked  lime  it  will  be  somewhat  stronger,  hut  still  not 
enough.  However,  if  we  take  the  slag  as  it  comes  from  the 
furnace,  in  the  liquid  condition,  and  cool  it  suddenly  by  means 
of  cold  water  and  then  grind  up  this  slag,  after  drying  it,  we 
will  find  that  it  has  become  very  much  like  cement.  But  we 
can  improve  the  strength  of  this  quenched  slag  still  more  by 
drying  it  and  grinding  it  together  with,  say  5  to  10  per  cent,  of 
dried,  slaked  lime,  so  that  it  will  give  a  product  possessing  the 
same  strength  as  Portland  cement. 

The  fact  that  slag,  when  cooled  suddenly  by  water,  shows 
properties  like  those  of  hydraulic  cements  was  first  applied  by 
E.  Langen,  in  1861,  at  a  German  blast  furnace.  This  quench¬ 
ing  of  liquid  slag  is  called  granulation,  since  the  slag  is  con¬ 
verted  to  a  rather  soft  coarsely  granular  powder,  which,  when 
dry,  is  easily  ground  up. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  by  various  experimenters 
like  Le  Chatelier,  Tetmager,  Prost  and  others  in  investigating 
the  cause  of  the  change  wrought  upon  the  slag  by  the  sudden 
cooling,  but  I  shall  not  enter  into  its  discussion  since  the  the¬ 
ories  evolved  do  not  affect  the  practical  results. 

In  selecting  a  slag  for  the  purpose  of  granulation  we  must 
first  determine  whether  the  slag  is  to  be  used  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cement  or  bricks.  If  for  the  first,  it  must  be  selected 
with  much  more  care  and  must  be  studied  thoroughly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  composition;  for  the  second  purpose  it  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  very  much  just  what  the  composition  is,  excepting  that  the 
slag  must  not  contain  too  much  sulphur,  not  more  than  1.8  per 
cent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  manufacture  good  bricks  from 
rather  indifferent  slag,  hut  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  make  good 
cement  out  of  such  material.  Thus  if  the  slag  is  not  of  the 
proper  composition,  or  is  very  irregular  in  composition,  the 
manufacture  of  cement  should  not  be  attempted.  However,  if 
the  slag  does  not  vary  too  much  the  manufacture  of  cement 


and  bricks  may  be  combined,  using  the  good  slag  for  cement 
and  the  second  quality  for  bricks. 

A  few  rules  easily  understood  will  show  how  to  judge  a  slag 
with  regard  to  its  cement-making  qualities.  The  first  and 
most  important  consideration  is  the  ratio  of  the  lime  and 
silica.  On  examining  a  slag  analysis  and  dividing  the  per 
cent,  of  lime  by  the  per  cent,  of  silica  the  quotient  must  never 
be  lower  than  1.1.  The  greater  this  quotient  the  better  will 
be  the  hydraulic  cement  resulting  from  the  slag.  If  we  also 
consider  the  alumina  in  the  slag  the  most  favorable  condition 
which  a  slag  can  possess  is  expressed  by  the  ratio:  Lime: 
silica:  alumina  equal  1  :0.65  :  : 0.35 ;  these  figures  represent 
the  percentages  of  the  three  constituents.  Another  point  to  be 
considred  is  the  content  of  sulphur  in  the  slag.  For  cement 
the  slag  should  not  run  higher  than  1.2  per  cent,  of  sulphur; 
for  bricks  not  higher  than  1.7  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  slag,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  greenish-gray  slag  is  to  be  preferred  to  yellowish  slag.  As 
to  the  granulation,  the  best  conditions  exist  if  the  slag  is  as 
fluid  as  possible  and  the  water  used  in  quenching  it  as  cold 
as  it  can  be  had.  Granulation  is  also  facilitated  if  the  stream 
of  water  strikes  the  slag  at  a  high  pressure;  it  is  likewise 
essential  that  the  water  he  sufficiently  large  in  volume  so  that 
the  granulation  is  completed  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  regard  to  the  lime  ground  together  with  the  granulated 
slag,  it  may  be  said  that  it  should  be  of  the  quality  of  or¬ 
dinary  building  lime,  low  in  magnesia,  well  slaked  and  dry. 

The  Process  of  Manufacture.  , 

The  process  of  manufacturing  slag  cement  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  sketching  a  slag  cement  mill.  As  soon  as  the 
liquid  slag  gushes  out  from  the  furnace  it  is  struck  by  a  flat 
stream  of  water  under  high  pressure  and  converted  into  a 
medium  hard,  wet  and  granular  mass.  The  water  is  now  al¬ 
lowed  to  drain  off  in  pits,  and  after  the  slag  has  been  stored 
for  some  time  it  is  conveyed  to  a  rotary  dryer  of  the  Cummer 
or  any  other  suitable  type,  the  object  being,  of  course,  to  expel 
the  water  held  mechanically.  The  rotary  dryer  consists  es¬ 
sentially  of  a  steel  plate  shell,  lined  with  fire-brick,  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees  and  revolving  slowly.  The 
wet  slag  is  charged  at  the  higher  end,  while  the  dry  mass  is 
discharged  at  the  lower.  The  fuel  may  be  crude  oil,  powdered 
coal  dust  blown  in  by  means  of  a  fan  or  generator  or  natural 
gas.  If  the  blast  furnace  gases  are  available  they  may  he  used 
to  good  advantage. 

The  dried  slag  now  passes  to  a  granulator  or  mixer — a  very 
simple  device — where  it  is  mixed  with  the  slaked  lime  in  the 
proportion  found  most  satisfactory  by  practical  tests,  varying 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  resulting  mixture  of  slag  and  lime 
is  now  conveyed  to  a  tube  mill,  where  it  is  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  of  the  fineness  of  any  other  cement.  This  machine 
is  simply  an  iron  tube  about  eighteen  feet  long  and  four  feet 
in  diameter,  lined  with  flint  stones,  which  is  fed  with  the  slag 
and  lime  mixture  at  one  end,  the  powder  being  discharged 
continuously  at  the  other  end.  Flint  pebbles  are  used  to 
effect  the  grinding,  the  tube  being  revolved  about  thirty  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute.  We  have  now  the  cement  ready  for  use, 
which  is  packed  in  barrels  or  sacks  either  by  hand  or  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  lime  is  prepared  usually  in  a  very  simple  way.  Quick¬ 
lime  is  shoveled  into  a  number  of  piles,  representing  about 
five  bushels  each,  and  water  is  thrown  on  them,  the  amount 
being  easily  determined  by  a  little  experience.  After  the 
piles  have  cooled  down  again  the  resulting  slaked  lime  is 
screened  either  on  a  flat  shaking  or  revolving  screen,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  preferred.  After  leaving  the  screen  the  lime  is 
ready  to  be  mixed  with  the  slag.  This  method  of  preparing 
the  lime  is  rather  crude  and  no  doubt  will  be  replaced  by 
more  modern  methods,  in  which  the  quicklime  is  slaked  in 
cylinders  by  means  of  water  or  steam,  the  mass  being  kept 
stirred  up  by  a  mechanical  device. 

The  slag  cement  thus  produced,  if  properly  prepared,  shows 
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a  tensile  strength  equal  to  that  of  Portland  cement.  On  be¬ 
ing  made  up  with  water  it  hardens  to  a  characteristic  green 
body.  If  it  contains  too  much  lime  it  will  show  a  tendency  to 
crack  on  setting  and  hardening  unless  kept  moist.  Shrinkage 
cracks  always  go  across  the  cement  pat,  while  cracks  due  to 
faulty  composition— the  real  dangerous  symptoms— are  indi¬ 
cated  by  radial  lines.  To  prove  whether  or  not  the  cement 
is  fit  to  be  used  in  regard  to  constancy  of  volume,  it  is  made 
up  into  thin  pats,  which,  if  they  have  shown  no  cracks  after 
being  kept  in  moist  air  for  twenty-four  hours  and  also  have 
not  warped,  are  now  boiled  in  water  for  three  hours.  It 
should  show  no  cracking  or  disintegration.  If  slag  cement  is 
ground  together  with  gypsum  its  rate  of  setting  is  accelerated 
in  distinction  from  the  effect  of  gypsum  of  Portland  cement. 

Slag  cement,  when  used,  should  be  kept  moist  as  long  as 
possible.  In  fact,  the  greatest  strength  of  this  cement  is 
shown  in  foundation  work,  piers,  dams,  etc.,  while,  if  exposed 
to  air  continually,  it  is  inferior  to  Portland  cement.  The 
tendency  of  slag  cement  to  show  shrinkage  cracks  increases 
with  the  content  of  lime  added.  So-called  fat  lime  is  more 
apt  to  produce  shrinkage  cracks  than  “lean”  lime.  Wherever 
possible,  slag  cement  work  should  be  given  a  somewhat  rough 
surface,  as  very  fine  surface  cracking  is  liable  to  occur,  ex¬ 
cept  when  kept  moist.  It  must  always  be  remembered  the  slag 
cement  shows  to  the  best  advantage  when  in  contact  with 
water,  being  a  distinctly  hydraulic  material.  In  work  ex- 


creased  if  the  slag  composition  will  permit  the  making  of  a 
good  cement.  If  no  slag  cement  is  to  be  manufactured  in 
connection  with  the  bricks  at  all,  but  all  of  the  slag  is  made 
into  bricks,  the  cheapest  method  would  be  the  following  one: 
The  granulated  slag  is  at  once  taken  to  a  wet  pan  direct  from 
the  furnace  while  still  wet.  In  the  pan  it  is  ground  together 
with  the  slaked  lime  required.  After  the  mixture  is  complete 
it  is  conveyed  to  a  long  pug-mill  or  mixer,  where  it  is  worked 
together  with  the  crushed  hard  slag,  and  from  which  it  is 
taken  to  the  presses  to  be  made  into  bricks.  This  method  is 
used  at  Georgs-Marienhuette,  Germany,  where  ten  million 
bricks  are  manufactured  annually  in  this  manner.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  this  offers  a  very  cheap  method  of  working. 
The  German  plant  mentioned  also  manufactures  blocks,  win¬ 
dow-sills  etc.,  at  a  very  low  cost.  A  stack  has  been  built  of 
this  material  more  than  180  feet  high,  which  proves  the 
strength  of  the  bricks  in  the  most  practical  manner.  By 
means  of  cheap  mineral  colors  the  bricks  can  be  colored  to 
suit  any  taste;  thus  by  means  of  ground  iron  ore  they  can  be 
colored  red. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  and  durability  of  these  bricks  it 
must  be  said  that  though  they  equal  or  exceed  well-burnt  clay 
bricks  in  crushing  strength,  they  must  always  be  inferior  to 
the  latter.  This  is  obvious  if  we  consider  that  the  slag  bricks 
represent  a  basic  silicate  which  is  quite  readily  soluble  in 
dilute  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid  (vinegar).  We  know  from 
mineralogy  that  all  basic  rocks  succumb  earlier  to  the  de¬ 
structive  agencies  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  acid  rocks,  and 
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posed  to  air  its  injurious  tendencies  are  decreased  the  more 
the  higher  the  amount  of  sand  used  is. 

How  Slag  Brick  Are  Made. 

After  having  considered  the  manufacture  of  slag  cement 
it  is  not  a  far  jump  to  the  making  of  bricks  from  the  same 
material,  and  the  reader  will  now  understand  how  this  can 
be  done.  In  brief,  one  of  the  processes  is  as  follows:  First, 
a  portion  of  the  slag  is  granulated  and  made  into  slag  cement, 
though  great  care  is  not  necessary  in  its  production,  while  the 
larger  part  of  the  slag  produced  by  the  furnace  is  cooled  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  slag  cement  is  now  mixed  with 
crushed  ordinary  slag  in  a  wet  pan  or  pug-mill,  being  moist¬ 
ened  with  water.  The  resulting  mixture  is  taken  to  presses 
and  pressed  into  bricks.  These,  after  being  stored  for  two 
weeks,  are  now  ready  for  use.  The  hard,  ordinary  slag  is 
crushed  by  a  Gates  or  any  other  similar  crusher  and  screened; 
the  coarse-screened  slag  may  be  used  for  roads  or  railroad 
ballast,  while  the  finer  sizes  are  mixed  with  the  slag  cement 
and  made  into  bricks.  A  satisfactory  mixture  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  mixing  together  one  part  of  slag  cement  with  eight 
parts  of  crushed,  slowly  cooled,  hard  slag.  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  if  bricks  are  to  be  produced  alone  the  grinding  of 
the  slag  cement  need  not  be  carried  as  far  as  when  the  ul¬ 
timate  product  is  to  be  cement  of  the  highest  possible  quality, 
in  this  manner  the  cement  can  be  made  very  cheaply,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  bricks  correspondingly.  Likewise  it 
is  perfectly  feasible  to  use  ordinary  sand  in  place  of  the 
crushed,  hard  slag,  if  it  is  desired,  or  cinders  or  any  other 
similar  material;  the  bricks  in  either  case  will  possess  suffi¬ 
cient  strength,  provided  sufficient  slag  cement  is  used.  In 
this  way  the  production  of  slag  cement  proper  can  be  in- 


this  is  equally  true  for  artificial  materials.  Hence  slag  bricks 
will  be  destroyed  long  before  hard  burnt  clay  bricks  give  way. 
For  paving  purposes  slag  bricks  can  not  be  considered  for  a 
minute,  and  their  only  legitimate  use  is  confined  to  founda¬ 
tion  work,  piers,  dams,  reservoirs,  etc.  In  any  doubtful  ca^e 
where  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical  agencies  attack  the 
building  material  good  clay  bricks  must-  always  be  given  the 
preference.  Of  course,  a  good  slag  brick  is  always  better  than 
a  poor  clay  brick,  and  the  competition  of  such  material  as 
this  should  incite  brick  makers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
product.  Good  clay  bricks  need  not  fear  the  competition  of 
any  other  material.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  slag  brick 
is  its  natural  inferior  color,  as  well  as  its  tendency  to  white¬ 
wash,  which  will  rule  it  out  in  better  building  opeiations. 


A  BIG  SHIPMENT  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

In  December  last  President  A.  F.  Daugherty  and  Super¬ 
intendent  Louis  Dossee,  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  came  East  investigating  the  subject  of  brick  machinery, 
desiring  the  best  for  their  clay  and  conditions.  They  took 
their  time,  spending  nearly  a  month  seeing  different  machines 
in  operation  and  investigating  quality  of  construction  at  the 
factories. 

For  many  years  they  have  operated  four  old-style  wood- 
frame  “Quaker”  machines,  making  over  100,000  per  day,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  increase  capacity  to  160,000  per  day  to 
meet  demands  of  their  trade,  and  naturally  were  very  careful 
in  making  a  selection  of  such  importance  to  them. 

They  finally  selected  the  “Big  No.  6  Monarch”  brick  machine, 
and  the  cut  above  was  made  from  a  photograph  taken  at  the 
time  shipment  was  made,  in  January,  from  the  factory  of  the 
(Vellington  Machine  Co.,  at  Wellington,  O.  There  was  also 
another  carload  of  crushers,  mould  sanders,  etc.,  which  went 
later.  The  whole  order  weighed  over  80,000  pounds  and  the 
freight  charges  were  over  $1,000. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

FAN-DRIED  BUILDING  TILE  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA  COTTA. 

By  W.  S.  Koithan. 

RCHITECTURAL  and  building  terra  cotta  is 
more  universally  used  at  the  present  time  than 
ever  before.  Office  buildings,  apartment  houses 
and  buildings  of  all  descriptions  are  being  built 
partially,  sometimes  entirely,  of  clay  products 
for  walls,  floors,  etc.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
designs  obtainable  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
also,  owing  to  the  method  of  production,  it  is 
considerable  less  in  cost  than  same  article  in  stone,  and  in  this 
age  of  fireproof  structures  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  build¬ 
ing  material  to  withstand  fire  and  heat  at  high  temperatures. 
This  having  been  demonstrated  by  comparative  tests  between 
terra  cotta  and  stone  of  various  qualities,  such  as  granite, 
marble,  etc.  These,  when  subjected  to  very  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  were  reduced  to  a  misshapen  mass,  but  the  sample  of 
terra  cotta  retained  its  original  form. 

The  call  for  this  production  is  constantly  on  the  increase 
and  manufacturers  of  it  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  any  method 
or  appliance  to  effectually  assist  in  producing  this  article  more 
economically,  and,  if  possible,  more  of  it  in  an  existing  plant, 
without  increasing  or  erecting  new  buildings,  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  a  superior  article  when  finished  and  ready  for 
the  market. 

One  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product 
consists  of  properly  and  effectually  drying  before  entering  the 
burning  kilns.  For  this  purpose  many  home-made  installa¬ 
tions,  consisting  of  some  forms  of  direct  heat  from  coal  or 
wood  fires,  have  been  used  for  many  years.  These  have  been 
superseded  by  steam  coils  strung  about  the  walls  of  the  dry 
room,  the  next  step  in  many  instances  being  to  arrange  these 
coils  so  that  a  natural  circulation  of  air  would  be  obtained 
over  them,  resulting  in  a  form  of  direct-indirect  system.  The 
results  obtained  from  this  arrangement  were  a  further  im¬ 
provement,  but  not  reliable,  for  on  clear  days  fair  results  were 
obtained,  and  on  close  and  wet  days,  when  rapid  drying  was 
most  desired,  very  poor  results  were  obtained.  To  remedy 
this  uneven  drying  more  coils  were  frequently  added  to  in¬ 
crease  the  temperature,  and  to  overcome  the  high  percentage 
of  humidity  contained  in  the  air.  This  would  increase  the 
temperature,  but  the  method  of  circulating  by  rarefaction  is 
too  slow,  and  the  volume  circulated  too  small  and  uncertain 
to  have  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  rapidity  of  drying.  The 
principle  is  the  right  one,  but  it  remains  for  some  method  of 
mechanical  circulation  of  air  by  means  of  fan  or  blower  to 
deliver  a  constant  and  positive  volume  of  air,  to  meet  the 
problem  rightly  and  to  give  best  and  highly  satisfactory 
results. 

Where  clay  products  are  manufactured  with  the  old  system 
of  drying  it  usually  means  considerable  handling  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  place  to  place  before  it  is  ready  for  the  market,, 
and  this  handling  amounts  to  quite  an  item  in  the  shape  of 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  product.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  plants  manufacturing  architectural  or  building  terra  cotta, 
in  which  some  very  fine  work  is  required  and  accomplished, 
and  handling  also  involves  risk  of  breakage. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  method  of  passing  this  material 
through  various  stages  until  complete,  using  the  old  system  of 
drying,  consists  of,  first,  in  molding  the  pieces,  then  placing 
it  on  the  proper  support  and  carrying  it  near  the  steam  coils 
to  dry,  gradually  moving  it  nearer.  This  it  will  be  seen  re¬ 
quires  considerable  time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  for  it  takes  several  days  with  the  small  pieces  and 
longer  periods  for  large  pieces,  after  which  it  passes  through 
drying  tunnels  having  a  higher  temperature  to  thoroughly  dry 
it  before  it  is  ready  for  the  burning  kiln. 


It  was  with  the  object  in  view  of  improving  their  drying 
facilities  that  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Terra  Cotta  Company 
installed  a  fan  system  for  drying  architectural  and  building 
terra  cotta,  further  results  looked  for  being,  that,  owing  to  the 
greater  rapidity  of  drying,  a  large  amount  of  product  could  be 
manufactured  on  the  same  floor  space;  also  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  employed,  less  handling,  less  risk  of  break¬ 
age,  and,  consequently,  greater  economy  in  production.  This 
has  been  accomplished  most  successfully  in  this  plant  by  cir¬ 
culating  large  volumes  of  air  at  the  proper  temperature.  The 
amount  of  moisture  absorbed  being  dependent  on  the  volume 
of  air  supplied  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  enters,  for 
both  the  volume  of  air  delivered  and  the  temperature  can  be 
controlled  at  will  to  suit  requirements. 

The  building  in  which  this  drying  is  accomplished  is  ap¬ 
proximately  275  feet  long,  80  feet  wide  and  an  average  height 
of  16  feet  of  wood  construction  throughout  and  exposed  on  all 
sides. 

Two  sets  of  fan  system  drying  apparatus  are  used,  their 
sizes  and  capacities  having  been  determined  from  experiments 
made  on  a  small  scale.  Each  of  these  sets  consists  of  a  large 
centrifugal  fan,  arranged  to  draw  the  air  over  and  about  a 
mass  of  fan  system  heater  coils,  consisting  of  1-inch  pipe  set 
vertically  in  cast  iron  bases.  These  coils  are  inclosed  in  a 
sheet  steel  casing  and  connected  to  the  fan,  each  coil  being 
connected  independently  for  steam  and  drip  connection,  hav¬ 
ing  a  separate  valve,  so  they  can  be  controlled  separately,  and 
high  or  low  pressure  steam  used  as  desired  on  any  number  of 
sections. 

The  condensation  from  these  coils,  after  passing  through 
two  sets  of  high-pressure  steam  traps,  is  connected  to  an  auto¬ 
matic  pump  and  receiver  and  pumped  back  to  the  boilers  a 
distance  of  about  400  feet,  for  at  night,  when  high-pressure 
steam  is  used  the  condensation  is  returned  at  a  very  high  tem¬ 
perature,  resulting  in  a  great  saving  of  fuel. 

To  operate  the  fans  each  is  furnished  with  a  direct  coupled 
horizontal  engine  of  the  entirely  inclosed  type.  The  apparatus 
is  located  in  the  dry  room,  and  there  being  considerable  dust 
and  grit,  the  value  of  this  inclosed  feature  will  be  appreciated 
in  that  it  keeps  the  working  parts  of  the  engine  clean  and  free 
from  this  dust,  which  would  very  soon  wear  out  an  engine  if 
exposed.  Further,  the  engine  is  self-oiling,  the  working  parts, 
including  crosshead,  connecting  rod,  main  bearings  and  crank 
pin,  being  oiled  by  the  splash  of  the  cranks  in  an  oil  bath,  per¬ 
mitting  the  apparatus  to  operate  long  and  continuously  with 
very  little  attention.  This  also  being  an  important  feature 
where  the  apparatus  runs  days  and  nights  when  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  plant  is  shut  down,  with  only  a  watchman 
on  duty. 

The  size  and  location  of  the  apparatus  being  determined,  a 
factor  as  important  as  these  remains  to  be  solved,  namely,  to 
so  place  and  distribute  the  ducts  to  get  an  even  and  efficient 
distribution  of  the  heated  air  to  all  parts  of  the  dry  room. 
After  passing  through  the  heater  the  air  is  discharged  from 
these  fans  through  galvanized  iron  ducts,  which  have  their 
various  branches  leading  to  the  floor  where  the  air  currents 
are  required,  the  outlets  having  a  special  deflecting  arrange¬ 
ment  to  spread  the  air  in  all  directions. 

This  arrangement  of  air  outlets  would  not  be  typical  for  all 
plants,  but  is  in  a  measure  determined  by  the  construction  of 
the  building  or  dry  room  and  the  arrangement  of  the  material. 

Owing  to  the  high  temperature  which  can  be  obtained  and 
successfully  used  with  this  system,  humidity  enters  as  an  im¬ 
portant  feature,  due  to  the  different  sizes  of  material  dried,  for 
it  will  be  rapidly  appreciated  that  the  large  pieces  would  be 
dried  more  rapidly  on  the  surface  than  the  core,  and  proper 
provision  must  be  made  for  this  in  order  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  smaller  pieces  require  very  little  or  no  attention. 
Arrangements  are,  therefore,  made  to  humidify  the  air  when 
using  maximum  temperature.  In  addition  a  by-pass  damper 
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is  provided,  so  that  either  outside  air  can  be  used  or  the  air 
from  the  dry  room  returned  and  used  over,  the  amount  of 
air  returned  being  dependent  on  the  percentage  of  humidity 
in  the  dry  room,  the  temperature  and  humidity,  together  with 
all  dampers, '  being  automatically  controlled. 

The  return  air  ducts  are  placed  underneath  the  floor,  using 
the  trenches  in  which  direct  steam  pipes  were  used  under  the 
old  system  of  drying. 

This  plant  was  installed  about  two  years  ago,  and  has  given 
highly  satisfactory  results.  The  building  during  the  daytime 
is  used  as  the  workshop  in  which  material  is  made,  and  the 
temperature  of  about  70  degrees  is  maintained,  circulating  a 
large  volume  of  air.  Drying  is,  therefore,  accomplished  during 
the  day  while  the  men  are  working,  and  at  night  maximum 
temperatures  are  used,  so  that  after  the  material  issues  from 
this  building  it  is  ready  for  the  burning  kiln,  it  being  found 
unnecessary  to  pass  it  through  the  drying  tunnels,  as  was 
formerly  necessary  with  the  old  system.  In  addition  it  re- 


Stedman’s  New  Clay  Screen. 

(luired  only  about  one-third  the  time  to  dry.  The  material 
remains  on  the  floor  where  it  is  made,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  carry  it  about,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  piping  system  is  so 
arranged  to  distribute  the  air  equally  over  the  entire  floor 
area. 

The  amount  of  work  turned  out  in  this  plant  compared  to 
that  under  the  old  system  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  utility 
of  the  fan  system  of  drying,  and  recommends  itself  to  those 
desiring  absolute  and  economical  drying  plants. 

In  a  recent  letter  inclosing  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker, 
S.  M.  Gould,  manager  of  the  Ohio  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Shawnee,  O.,  says:  “We  think  The  Clay- Worker  a 
splendid  journal,  and  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  it.” 

For  desirable  situations  read  the  Clay-Worker  Want  ads. 


STEDMAN’S  AGITATING  INCLINE  SHAKER  SCREEN. 


A  GOOD  SCREEN  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of 
fineness  a  great  variety  of  materials,  and  especially 
clay,  is  a  long-felt  want.  We  give  a  description  of  an 
Incline  Agitating  Shaker  Screen,  which  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful  manner  possible. 

This  screen  is  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space 
and  one  that  will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating 
device  underneath  the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of 
the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or  any  other  material  in 
a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with  little 
power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the 
moving  parts  are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter 
weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance  or  fly  wheel. 

This  Agitating  Shaker  Screen  (see  cut)  is  mounted  in  a 
substantial  framework,  and  the  bin  or  storage  part  of  the 
screen  is  encased  with  tongue  and  grooved  flooring.  This 

screen  is  supported  on  top  of 
wooden  frame  by  means  of 
four  cast  iron  stands  (g  g  g  g, 
see  cut),  in  which  swings  the 
four  trunions  that  give  the 
shaking  motion  to  the  screen. 

The  screen  is  driven  with 
12xG-inch  tight  and  loose  pul¬ 
leys  at  a  speed  of  225  to  300 
revolutions  per  minute.  The 
crank  has  a  %-inch  radius, 
which  gives  a  travel  forward 
and  back  of  1  inch  to  the 
screen. 

Under  the  screen  and  at  its 
center  are  located  the  two  agi¬ 
tating  levers  (G  G,  see  cut). 
These  are  keyed  to  the  shaft 
(F,  see  cut)  that  runs  under 
the  screen  and  is  supported  on 
its  sides  by  journal  bearings, 
fastened  to  the  side  timbers  of 
the  frame. 

The  end  lever  (C,  see  cut)  is 
keyed  to  the  end  of  the  shaft 
F.  A  connecting  rod  (B,  see 
cut)  connects  the  lever  C  with 
the  disk  crank  on  end  of  main 
crank  shaft..  (A,  see  cut.) 
This  gives  the  agitating  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  agitators  G  G  under 
the  screen. 

By  moving  the  pin  in  lever  C 
up  or  down  it  causes  the  agita¬ 
tor  G  G  to  strike  the  screen 
wire  a  hard  or  light  blow,  as  desired.  Where  the  ends  of  the 
agitating  G  G  strike  the  screen  wire  a  reinforced  piece  of  iron 
and  the  lever  strikes  this  end  and  saves  the  wear  on  the  screen 
wire.  This  agitator  with  a  speed  of  250  revolutions  per  min 
ute  to  the  crank  shaft  causes  the  double  end  agitators  G  G  to 
strike  the  screen  wire  underneath  450  blows  per  minute  at 
two  different  points,  which  prevents  any  chance  of  the  screen 
wire  clogging  in  screening  any  damp  or  gummy  material. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  screening  different  ma¬ 
terials  can  readily  appreciate  the  advantage  of  this  agitating 
motion  against  the  screen  wire  of  the  Agitating  Shaker 
Screen. 

This  screen  is  manufactured  by  Stedman’s  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Works,  Aurora,  Ind.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  further 
particulars  regarding  it  and  also  their  line  of  clay  pulverizers. 
See  ad.  on  page  431. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  IDIOSYNCRASIES  OF  WOOD  BLOCK  PAVEMENTS. 


Despite  Many  Failures  Wood  Pavements  Are  Still  Popular 
ized  by  the  Wily  Promoter. 


SERIOUS  AND  CAREFUL  ANALYSIS  of  the 
question  of  pavements  has  probably  never  been 
made  in  an  absolutely  impartial  and  capable 
manner.  A  careful  and  impartial  comparative 
consideration  of  all  pavements  is  not  to  be  had 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows.  All  pavements  have 
had  able  exponents;  all  have  been  considered 
and  have  been  presented  to  the  public  by  men 
of  great  intelligence,  energy  and  ingenuity.  All 
pavements  have  been  subject  to  attack  from 
men  as  powerful  and  plausible  in  their  arguments  as  the  most 
learned  attorneys  in  the  denunciation  of  great  public  wrongs. 
However,  the  quiet,  unbiased,  professedly  fair  and  thorough 
statement  of  the  merit  and  demerit  of  various  pavements  in 
their  varying  relation  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended 
has  not  been  set  forth.  Until  this  has  been  done,  and  done 
outside  of  the  channels  which  would  appear  to  carry  inherent 
prejudice  we  cannot  expect  the  general  public  to  adequately 
appreciate  the  real  difference  which  exists  between  different 
paving  materials. 

Certain  paving  materials  have  been  better  promoted  than 
others.  Certain  coverings  have  had  more  able  advocates  than 
others.  This  condition  has  not  always  existed  for  the  same 


See  that  “Hump?” 

kind  of  pavement.  In  this  city  asphalt  and  wood  have  been 
the  dominant  materials.  At  one  time  it  was  nearly  all  asphalt. 
This  material  had  the  ablest  promoters,  the  strongest  advo¬ 
cates.  It  had  the  political  pull,  the  newspaper  advocates,  and 
the  people  were  either  influenced  or  they  were  powerless  to 
resist.  After  a  time  the  condition  changed.  Some  of  the  same 
men  who  were  interested  in  exploiting  asphalt  became  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  virtues  of  wood  block  pavement;  and  then  it 
came  about  that  many  miles  of  this  material  were  used.  The 
kind  and  quality  of  the  material  itself  did  not  cut  much  figure. 
The  strength  and  ability  of  the  advocate  were  the  measure  of 
the  quantity. 

The  First  Wood  Pavement  a  Dismal  Failure. 

The  first  important  pavement  of  an  expensive  kind  put  down 
in  Indianapolis  was  the  old  Nicholson  block  pavement.  This 
was  a  little  less  than  thirty-five  years  ago.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  illogical  structures  possible,  yet  it  was  powerfully  pre¬ 
sented,  largely  used  throughout  the  country  and  was  sold  at  a 


great  price.  The  grade  of  the  street  was  prepared  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  The  substratum  of  soil  was  given  the  proper  form, 
there  was  added  3  inches  of  sand  followed  by  a  covering  of 
2xl0-inch  pine  plank.  This  was  coated  with  tar,  and  finally  the 
ordinary  white  pine  block  covering  was  applied.  So  much  was 
claimed  for  it,  it  was  put  down  under  such  extravagant  prom¬ 
ises,  and  the  failure  was  relatively  so  complete  that  no  one 
ever  realized  that  it  ever  yielded  anything  that  was  expected 
of  it.  In  a  very  short  time  it  was  a  dismal,  decaying  failure. 
This  pavement  was  used  when  about  the  only  pavement  known 
in  the  community  was  either  gravel  or  bowlders,  and  the 
increase  in  price  was  absolutely  and  relatively  so  great  that  no 
one  was  willing,  certainly  none  anxious,  to  try  another  experi¬ 
ment  right  away.  There  were  months  and  almost  years  that 
this  old  Nicholson  pavement  lay  an  almost  impassable,  bumpy, 
foul,  decaying  mass.  But  in  course  of  time  there  appeared 
another  paving  advocate— a  veritable  apostle.  He  had  solved 
all  the  difficulties.  He  soon  had  all  the  lines  taut.  He  was 
explaining  to  those  who  would  listen;  he  was  otherwise  in- 


“Hump”  on  a  Creosoted  Wood  Block  Pavement. 


fluencing  those  who  would  be  influenced;  he  was  drinking  with 
those  who  would  drink,  smoking  with  those  who  would  smoke, 
and  pulling  the  legs  of  those  who  had  legs  to  pull.  In  a  short 
time  he  had  the  contract  for  paving  this  same  Delaware  street 
with  wood  blocks.  His  was  a  sand  foundation  and  covered 
with  an  exceedingly  virtuous  and  greatly  promising  interlock¬ 
ing  block.  The  block  had  a  concave  surface  on  one  side  and 
a  convex  on  the  other,  and  they  promised  to  fit  together  in  such 
a  way  that  the  block  could  go  neither  up  nor  down;  in  the 
meanwhile  the  sand  was  supposed  to  drain  them  perfectly. 
Altogether  the  property  owners  along  the  street  were  prom¬ 
ised  “a  joy  forever”  pavement.  It  was  only  a  short  time  until 
they  were  in  the  mire  again.  Then  came  a  covering  of  cinders 
as  the  result  of  another  able  advocate,  who  did  his  work  in  a 
purely  missionary  spirit.  It  was  a  sort  of  know-nothing,  civic 
valor.  But  this  sort  of  thing  could  not  be  tolerated  long,  and 
another  harbinger  of  good  things  appeared.  He  had  the  ever¬ 
lasting,  the  self-repairing  and  all  but  the  self-paying-for  pave¬ 
ment.  His  was  the  cedar  block — the  round  block.  The  people 
were  long-suffering.  They  were  in  the  soup  and  they  would 
grab  at  and  pay  for  even  a  cedar  block.  And  this  was  the 
worst  of  all.  Other  years  of  humps  and  bumps;  others  years 
of  gullies,  mud  pools  and  slush.  In  the  meantime  other  streets 
had  been  covered  with  other  materials,  and  out  of  it  all  came 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  He  had  the  one  and 
only  pavement.  What  could  it  be?  Could  it  be  asphalt  that 
was  a  little  different  and  better  than  anything  that  had  ever 
reached  us?  Could  it  be  Belgian  block?  Could  it  be  brick? 
None  of  these.  It  was  another  wooden  block  pavement.  It 
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grew  out  of  the  “reformation”  in  block  pavements.  It  was  the 
holy  of  holies  among  pavements.  It  had  never  sinned,  and  it 
was  promised  that  it  never  could  sin.  Here  is  the  history  of 
one  street  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  which  has  never  had  any¬ 
thing  else  on  it  but  a  block  pavement,  and  is  valuable  only  to 
the  promoter  in  its  encouragement  to  him  in  showing  how 
easily  people  can  be  gulled. 

We  have  had  yet  other  invasions  of  the  wood  block  pro¬ 
moter.  We  contracted  for  a  long  stretch  on  Meridian  street 
to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  material  known  as  Washington 
cedar — a  block  sawed  out  of  those  big  weeds  which  grow  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  This  was  hauled 
to  and  used  in  Indianapolis  (but  not  at  that  time,  understand, 
in  any  city  of  the  State  of  Washington),  as  the  coming  paving 
material.  The  public  had  information  from  the  newspapers 
and  engineers  of  Washington  that  this  was  an  inferior  mate¬ 
rial,  but  the  promoter  is  mightier  than  the  people,  and  we  got 
the  Washington  cedar — and  a  very  bad  pavement. 

The  next  invasion  was  the  cedar  blocks.  All  wooden  pave¬ 
ments  of  recent  years  have  been  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation. 

The  “  Humping  ”  of  Wood  Block  Pavements. 

The  accompanying  pictures  show  some  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  our  present  situation  with  wood  blocks.  These  are  the  creo- 
soted  blocks.  The  first  of  these  creosoted  blocks  which  came 
to  us  were  those  which  were  merely  soaked  in  the  material. 
They  failed;  and  then  appeared  another  great  prophet,  who 
had  the  genuine,  “live  forever  pavement.”  Blocks  into  which 
creosote  was  forced  under  pressure.  These  are  the  pavements 
we  picture.  These  are  the  ones  which  present  the  billowy  sur- 


A  “Hump”  on  Central  Avenue. 


face.  These  are  the  ones  on  which  we  ride  the  waves.  Some¬ 
times  we  go  with  the  sea,  at  other  times  we  are  in  the  trough. 
On  Central  avenue,  in  this  city,  there  have  appeared  irruptions 
over  two  squares  in  length  running  parallel  with  the  street  car 
tracks  and  the  curb,  and  all  this  in  uniform  crests,  continuous 
throughout  the  length  of  this  improvement.  The  picture  which 
has  the  broom  sticking  out  of  it  is  on  Central  avenue.  An¬ 
other  which  shows  the  street  bulged  up  beyond  the  line  of  the 
top  of  the  curb  is  on  Vermont  street,  near  the  corner  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  is  removed  by  a  long  distance  from  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  before.  The  one  with  the  board  projecting  from  the 
apparent  side  crater  is  on  the  corner  of  Meridian  and  North 
streets.  The  sectional  drawing  is  an  actual  reproduction  from 
measurements  of  the  Central  avenue  “hump.” 

All  kinds  of  ridiculous  explanations  have  been  made  in 
explanation  of  the  simple  phenomenon.  Some  have  said  it  was 
caused  by  the  natural  gas  escaping  from  the  ground  below. 
Now,  there  is  no  gas,  but  the  humping  continues.  Another 
variety  of  ass  has  said  that  it  was  some  sort  of  gas  generation 
from  the  cement,  and  yet  others  more  distinguished  in  their 


asininity  have  proclaimed  it  as  the  result  of  the  creosote.  But 
the  contractors  who  put  the  pavements  down  and  who  have 
been  paid  for  them  and  whose  guarantee  has  been  extinguished 
by  time,  and  the  engineers  whose  responsibilities  have  ceased 
through  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office  offer  the  most 
creditable  and  self-evident  explanation.  It  is  this:  The  blocks 
are  put  down  on  a  well-prepared  concrete  base  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  with  rational  joints  between  them.  In  course  of  time 
the  joints  fill  up  with  earth,  sand  and  other  solid  material. 
This  is  packed  in  quite  solidly  during  the  dry  weather;  then 
comes  the  rain  and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the  wood.  An 
irruption  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  frequent.  Not  a  street  or  a 
square  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  laid  with  wooden  block 
pavements  but  from  time  to  time  has  presented  this  billowy 
or  irruptive  condition. 

What  is  done  to  relieve  it,  may  be  asked.  Nothing  can  be 
done  but  to  take  out  certain  of  the  blocks  and  place  as  many 


A  Cross  Section  of  the  Central  Avenue  “Hump.” 


as  possible  back  in  position.  The  general  experience  is  that 
after  a  “hump”  appears  and  the  pavement  has  been  repaired 
about  a  wagon  load  of  disrupted  blocks  to  the  square  are  car¬ 
ried  away.  With  the  street  in  this  patched  condition  it  can 
never  again  resume  even  the  false  promises  of  excellence.  It 
has  been  converted  into  a  piece  of  patchwork. 

Thus,  for  over  thirty  years,  has  Indianapolis  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  wood  pavements,  and  never  for  more  than  a  year 
at  a  time,  out  of  this  long  period,  have  our  citizens  realized 
the  promise  of  a  good  pavement  on  any  street  or  square  where 
the  wood  block  is  used. 

Why  Wood  Pavements  Are  Used  Abroad. 

We  have  been  gulled  not  a  little  by  the  statements  made  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  wood  pavements  in  European  cities.  In 
referring  to  pavements  over  there  our  paving  promoters 
usually  refer  to  London  and  Paris.  The  story  of  its  use  is 
never  half  told.  Paris  takes  the  best  care  of  her  streets,  but 
Paris  does  not  put  down  a  wood  pavement  that  it  is  endowed 
with  a  long  life.  Four  or  five  years  is  all  that  is  expected  of 
it,  and  that  during  a  period  of  most  exquisite  and  thorough 
care.  Every  pavement  and  every  block  in  every  pavement  is 
subject  to  the  attention  every  day  throughout  its  life  of  thor¬ 
oughly  skilled  and  long  experienced  mechanics.  The  writer 
saw  the  Avenue  de  l’Opera  rebuilt  within  a  year  by  taking  out 
a  few  blocks  at  a  time.  It  had  then  been  down  about  four 
years.  All  of  Boulevard  des  Capucines  was  rebuilt  within  a 
few  days,  one  side  at  a  time,  after  four  years  and  a  half  of 
wear.  A  fair  condition  is  preserved  during  that  time  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  pavement  constant,  every-day  inspection  and  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  put  down  as  a  cheap  pavement,  or  as  one  which 
will  have  a  fairly  long  life,  or  as  a  sanitary  pavement,  or  as 
one  that  is  inexpensive  to  maintain.  In  the  city  of  Paris  a 
wood  pavement  is  used  for  only  one  reason,  and  that  is  that  it 
is  less  noisy  than  any  other.  It  is  recognized  as  being  short¬ 
lived,  expensive  as  to  its  initial  cost  and  very  expensive  in 
the  matter  of  maintenance.  Otherwise,  it  is  known  that  it 
will  saturate  itself  with  the  filth  and  nastiness  that  comes  in 
contact  with  it.  The  nerves  and  the  ears  of  the  Frenchman 
are  the  only  friends  of  the  wood  pavement. 

LOUIS  H.  GIBSON. 

STREET  PAVING  IN  MARION,  IND. 

“We  have  used  brick  and  we  have  tried  asphalt,”  said  City 
Clerk  Robbins,  of  Marion,  Ind.,  in  speaking  of  street  paving, 
“and  I  think  that  in  the  future  Marion  will  stick  to  brick,  espe¬ 
cially  on  streets  that  are  used  to  any  great  extent.  We  have 
brick  streets  in  Marion  that  have  been  down  for  over  ten 
years  and  they  have  never  required  a  dollar  for  repairs,  and 
we  have  one  asphalt  street  that  has  been  used  but  a  few  years 
and  parts  of  it  are  in  very  bad  condition.” 
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SOME  DRAINAGE  FACTS  IN  BRIEF. 


IF  THE  SOIL  is  full  of  water,  the  rains  that  fall  upon  it 
must  flow  off  over  the  surface,  carrying  away  the  finest 
of  the  soil  and  the  fertility  brought  to  the  surface  in  the 
capillary  action,  often  doing  a  damage  that  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated,  and  is  seldom  thought  of — a  fact  entirely  unknown  to 
some  people  and  unheeded  by  many. 


The  underdrainage  of  the  soil  makes  it  from  8  to  10  degrees 
warmer.  The  advantage  of  the  warmer  soil  is  the  better  germi¬ 
nation  of  the  seed  and  more  vigorous  growth  of  crops  is  much 
the  same,  so  far  as  crop  growing  is  concerned,  as  the  removal 
of  the  base  of  operations  one  or  two  hundred  miles  further 
south. 


Thorough  underdrainage  of  the  soil  is  the  foundation  to 
build  upon  in  soil  improvement.  The  open,  porous  condition 
of  the  soil,  made  so  by  being  well  underdrained,  readily  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  liquid  manures  and  takes  up  the  element  of  fertility 
and  holds  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  crops — passing 
the  water  out  through  the  drains.  Dr.  Brown  said  on  one 
occasion,  in  addressing  a  farmers’  meeting,  that  any  farmer 
who  saw  the  water  flowing  over  the  surface  of  his  land  dark- 
dyed  with  the  liquid  manure  and  soil  fertility  ought  to  feel 
ashamed  of  his  efforts  as  a  husbandman. 

If  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  soil  remains  until  removed 
by  evaporation,  all  the  heat  which  should  be  making  the  soil 
warm  is  used  in  evaporating  the  water. 

Well  underdrained  land  is  less  liable  to  damage  the  growing 
crop,  because  of  the  warmer  soil.  It  is  the  cold,  wet  soil  that 
is  liable  to  the  damaging  effect  of  frosts. 


The  Passing  of  Owners. 

In  the  everyday  affairs  of  the  world  we  see  many  changes. 
We  do  not  stop  to  ask  the  reason  why,  but  rather  accept  the 
fact  and  press  on  in  business  life.  A.  B.  is  a  tile  manufacturer 
and  is  doing  well,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  a  time  comes  to  him 
that  is  discouraging,  and  he  sells  out  or  otherwise  discontin¬ 
ues  the  business.  Why?  We  do  not  know,  but  we  suspect 
that  if  the  facts  were  sifted  out  it  would  be  found  that  he  neg¬ 
lected  the  details  of  his  business,  the  little  things.  “The  foxes, 
the  little  foxes,  spoil  the  vines,  for  our  vines  have  tender 
grapes.”  Many  tile  manufacturers  fail  to  see  the  disadvantage 
of  unnecessary  steps  or  the  extra  handling  of  the  clay  from 
bank  to  kiln,  and  the  burned  tile  to  the  storage  yard.  The 
extra  steps,  the  extra  handling,  the  many  inconveniences,  all 
reduce  the  profits  of  the  business.  The  want  of  well-planned 
factories  and  want  of  care  in  looking  after  the  little  details 
has  led,  slowly  sometimes,  but  surely,  to  the  passing  of  the 
owners. 

There  are  many  changes  in  the  ownership  of  farms  not  fully 
understood  by  onlookers.  C.  D.  owns  an  eighty-acre  farm,  he 
is  industrious,  economical,  but  fails  to  grow  remunerative 
crops  and  fails  to  meet  necessary  expenses,  gets  behind,  and 
the  only  way  out  that  he  sees  is  to  sell  his  farm  to  E.  F.,  “go 
West”  and  start  again.  The  experience  of  E.  F.  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  former  owner.  In  this  way  many  farms 
change  owners.  No  one  knows  why.  The  farm  is  thought  to 


be  fairly  productive  if  the  season  is  favorable.  A  few  say: 
“It  all  depends  upon  luck.”  The  “passing  of  owners”  goes  on 
until  the  farm  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  clear-headed,  practical 
owner.  He  sees  at  once  what  the  land  needs — thorough  under¬ 
drainage.  He  does  not  hesitate  about  it,  but  sets  to  work  to 
supply  the  need.  In  a  few  years  the  farm  is  noted  for  its  crop 
growing  and  the  owner  is  prosperous.  He  does  not  talk  about 
“luck,”  but  says  that  the  underdrainage  of  the  land  was  the 
way  to  success.  There  are  thousands  of  farms  in  the  great 
corn  belt  that  have  been  sold  again  and  again  because  the 
owners  were  not  able  to  make  them  grow  paying  crops,  for 
the  want  of  this  important  improvement  of  soil  conditions. 
The  use  of  drain  tile,  well  laid,  has  saved  many  men  from 
bankruptcy  or  change  of  ownership.  It  is  not  “bad  luck.”  It 
is  want  of  brain  power  that  blocks  the  way  to  success  of  many 
land  owners.  This  fact  has  been  fully  demonstrated  again 
and  again  in  the  “passing  of  owners.” 


Ditch  in  Four  Counties  to  Cost  $100,000. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Cass  county  (Ind.)  commissioners,  con¬ 
tracts  are  to  be  let  in  Cass,  Pulaski,  Fulton  and  White  counties 
for  the  largest  ditch  ever  constructed  in  the  State.  The  ditch 
will  provide  drainage  for  much  of  the  swamp  land  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties  through  which  it  will  be  constructed.  Much  of 
the  land  that  will  be  reclaimed  was  formerly  considered  worth¬ 
less.  After  being  drained  it  will  be  ranked  among  the  best  in 
the  State.  The  ditch  runs  along  Big  Indian  creek  and  enters 
into  the  Tippecanoe  river  near  Monticello.  The  undertaking 
was  fought  by  some  of  the  farmers  who  will  be  assessed,  but 
the  far-seeing  and  progressive  land  owners  along  the  line  of 
the  ditch  wanted  it,  and  the  commissioners,  after  a  calreful 
consideration  of  the  facts  and  the  prospective  benefits,  or¬ 
dered  its  construction.  We  are  glad  that  they  had  the  courage 
to  do  it.  If  such  needed  undertakings  were  postponed  until  all 
the  land  owners  were  agreed  in  favor  of  it,  the  work  would 
never  be  done.  Some  way  or  other,  there  are  always  to  be 
found  some  who  will  oppose  any  undertaking  however  com¬ 
mendable,  men  who  will  fight  to  a  finish  any  project  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  county  or  State. 


“He  Worries  About  It.” 

The  farmer  who  owns  and  farms  a  heavy  clay  soil,  or  any 
soil  that  is  wet,  cannot  begin  the  breaking  of  land  until  the 
spring  season  is  often  well  advanced,  and  he  is  likely  to  worry 
about  it.  The  planting  of  corn  is  often  delayed  until  late  in 
the  season  and  he  worries  about  it. 

After  planting  the  ground  is  cold  and  the  seed  fails  to  germi¬ 
nate  well,  and  the  corn  that  comes  up  is  not  promising — does 
not  grow  up  strong  and  vigorous,  and  often  yellow — and  he 
worries  about  it.  As  the  season  progresses  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  cultivate  his  crop  on  account  of  the  soil  being  too  wet,  the 
weeds  get  a  good  start  and  seem  to  flourish  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  and  he  worries  about  it.  Later  still  the  corn  and  weeds 
grow  together  till  the  harvest  and  the  yield  is  less  than  is 
satisfactory,  and  the  quality  is  poor,  and  he  worries  about  it. 

The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  his  wheat  and  his  oats. 
Besides  if  there  is  much  rain  about  harvest  time,  the  soil  will 
be  wet  and  soft,  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  operate  his  binder 
and  save  what  he  has  grown.  The  wheat  is  poor  in  quality 
and  a  short  crop  at  best,  and  he  worries  about  it. 

If  the  weather  turns  dry,  the  breaking  of  the  land  for  fall 
seeding  is  difficult,  the  soil  breaks  up  cloddy  and  requires  roll¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  repeatedly  before  it  is  in  passable  condition 
for  sowing  the  seed,  and  he  worries  about  it. 

When  the  results  of  his  labors  are  summed  up  at  the  close 
of  the  season  he  finds  that  his  farming  has  not  paid  as  well 
as  he  thinks  it  ought,  and  he  worries  about  it.  But  it  never 
enters  his  head  that  he  might  so  improve  the  condition  of  his 
soil  by  underdraining  it  that,  with  a  reasonable  effort,  he  could 
grow  a  paying  crop  every  season.  But  he  is  more  likely  to 
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think  that  the  season  is  to  blame;  that  the  conditions  are 
fixed  and  unalterable.  The  seasons  come  and  go,  and  the  poor 
farmer  continues  to  worry  about  it. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  worry  is  drain  tile  and  well-directed 
effort,  which  means  more  than  the  laying  of  two  or  three  lines 
of  drain  tile  in  the  lowest  places  in  a  field  of  twenty  acres  or 
more.  Such  underdrainage  is  only  the  beginning  of  that 
which  should  be  done.  All  clay  soils,  with  few  exceptions, 
should  be  so  well  drained  that  every  rod  of  the  surface  soil 
and  underlying  subsoil  is  benefited.  If  the  land  is  well-tile- 
drained,  the  breaking  may  be  done  several  days  earlier  in  the 
spring,  and  with  less  labor — probably  a  third  less  labor  will 
be  required  to  put  the  soil  in  good  condition  for  seeding.  The 
soil  will  be  eight  or  ten  degrees  warmer,  which  means  a  better 
germination  of  the  seed,  and  the  plants  will  grow  more  vig¬ 
orously.  During  the  season  of  growth  the  cultivating  can  go 
on  soon  after  a  heavy  rainfall,  so  that  the  crop  may  be  kept 
clean  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  utilized  in  the  growing  of 
paying  crops,  instead  of  weeds  and  corn.  The  yield  will  be 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  more  and  the  quality  correspondingly 
better.  If  a  drouth  should  occur  the  well-drained  land  will  be 
far  less  injuriously  affected. 

With  well-underdrained  land  the  farmer  can  most  confi¬ 
dently  expect,  with  a  little  effort  and  a  modicum  of  brains,  to 
grow  a  good  crop  every  year — a  paying  crop.  Then  he  will 
not  “worry  about  it.”  The  frequent  rainfalls  and  wet  plow 
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rather  than  his  training,  that  makes  or  unmakes  a  business. 
Training  and  special  knowledge  are  not  to  be  despised  or 
undervalued;  they  are  not  hindrances,  by  any  means;  but 
something  more  is  requisite.  It  must  be  in  the  man  himself  to 
succeed,  for  no  amount  of  training  can  take  the  place  of  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  the  man  who  succeeds,  not  because  he  is  a  mill 
owner  or  accountant  or  salesman,  but  because  he  is  the  right 
kind  of  a  man. — American  Miller. 


OBITUARY. 

L.  J.  Howard,  St.  Louis. 

MR.  LACLEDE  J.  HOWARD,  president  of  the  Evans  & 
Howard  Fire  Clay  Brick  Company,  died  Saturday  night, 
April  4,  of  hemorrhages.  His  death  was  very  sudden. 
He  retired  Saturday  night  in  his  usual  health.  Shortly  after 
midnight  he  was  attacked  with  hemorrhages,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes,  before  physicians  arrived,  he  passed  away.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  on  his  return  from  a  trip  South. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Richard  J.  Howard,  who  was 
surveyor  of  the  port  under  President  Lincoln.  He  was  born 
in  St.  Louis  in  1848.  He  became  a  partner  of  his  father  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  fire  brick.  In  1892  he  married  Miss 
Helen  Flad,  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Henry  Flad. 

Mr.  Howard  was  very  fond  of  travel  and  outdoor  sports. 


L.  J.  Howard,  St.  Louis. 


lands  on  some  farms  are,  or  ought  to  be,  object  lessons  to 
some  people — teaching  the  gospel  of  thorough  underdrainage. 


Well  Said. 

Joseph  E.  Wing  writes  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette  of  April  8 
'  as  follows:  “Whenever  the  rain  stops  long  enough  we  are 
plowing  for  alfalfa  and  barley.  It  is  interesting  to  walk  over 
the  land  where  father  laid  tiles  long  years  ago  and  later  Willis 
and  I  laid  them,  and  see  how  lasting  such  work  is  and  how 
paying.  Only  a  few  hours  are  needed,  after  a  heavy  rain,  to 
let  us  on  the  land  with  plow.  We  have  now  laid,  I  think, 
about  sixteen  miles  of  drains  and  are  laying  out  nearly  an¬ 
other  mile  this  year.  Even  now  there  is  need  of  much  more 
tile  than  we  have.  It  took  faith  to  lay  so  much  tile,  mostly 
during  the  ‘hard  times,’  but  it  is  paying  now.” 


PERSONALITY  THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 


The  personal  factor  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  discussing 
the  elements  that  make  a  business  successful  or  otherwise.  It 
is  not  always  the  good  owner,  the  good  accountant  or  the  good 
salesman  who  makes  a  success  as  a  mill  owner;  he  just  as 
often  makes  a  failure,  or  at  least  does  not  climb  high.  Charac¬ 
ter,  industry  and  application  tell.  In  short,  it  is  the  man, 


During  the  last  fifteen  years  he  made  a  number  of  trips 
abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Louis  Cavalry 
Association,  and  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  National 
Brick  Association  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1898. 

The  surviving  members  of  the  family  are  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
young  daughter,  Miss  Marion  Howard.  The  funeral  took 
place  April  7  from  the  family  residence,  4421  Westminster 
Place.  The  Rev.  D.  William  Short,  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s 
Episcopal  Church,  conducted  the  services.  The  interment 
was  made  in  Bellefontaine  Cemetery.  The  honorary  pallbear¬ 
ers  were  Mayor  Rolla  Wells,  Dr.  A.  V.  L.  Brokaw,  George 
Wright,  John  H.  McCluney,  Seth  Cobb,  George  W.  Jones,  E.  C. 
Lackland,  W.  B.  Becktold,  E.  C.  Titman,  C.  W.  Blow  and  N.  E. 
A.  Adreon. 

Charles  A.  Shultz,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Shultz,  one  of  the  best  known  brick  manufactu¬ 
rers  along  the  Hudson  river,  died  at  his  home  in  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  April  13.  He  was  born  in  this  city  fifty-eight  years  ago, 
and  was  vice  president  of  the  Rondout  National  Bank  and  vice 
president  of  the  Citizens’  Standard  Telephone  Company.  He 
was  a  Knight  Templar  and  a  member  of  Mecca  Temple.  A 
widow  and  two  sons  survive  him.  Mr.  Shultz  had  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  and  at  one  time  a  vice  president. 
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A  HOMILY  ON  LABOR  UNIONS. 


TWENTY  years  ago  we  didn’t  know  much  abont  labor 
unions,”  said  the  Lounger.  “I  ain’t  got  nothin’  agin 
labor  unions.  Only  I  say  some  of  ’em  are  most  unmer¬ 
cifully  swapped  and  traded  off  by  their  leaders.  John  Mitchell 
is  the  biggest  man  and  the  decentest  article  labor  unions  has 
produced  since  they  first  begun  to  show  their  strength — and 
that’s  now  about  twenty  years  ago.  Don’t  git  sassy,  young 
man,  and  don’t  think  I’m  not  a  sincere  friend  of  the  working¬ 
man.  If  I  wasn’t  really  and  truly  in  sympathy  with  the  men 
who  gits  their  grub  in  the  sweat  of  their  foreheads,  it  wouldn’t 
rile  me  so  bad  to  see  them  sold.  Don’t  you  go  and  fly  off  the 
handle  if  your  uncle  just  drops  ye  a  few  nuggets  out  of  his 
vast  experience  that  goes  to  show  that  many  a  strike  was 
fermented  for.  the  profit  of  the  orator  who  advised  it  or  the 
chairman  of  the  council. 

“Sit  still,  sonny,  till  I  tell  ye  that  your  uncle  hez  seen  a 
strike  by  the  president  of  the  Section  Men’s  Union  in  Maine 
at  the  only  time  in  the  year  when  the  Maine  Central  railroad 
could  afford  to  do  without  its  section  men.  The  strike  lasted 
a  couple  o’  months,  and  the  railroad  company  pocketed  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  more  or  less,  that  it  saved  in  wages,  and  then,  as 
they  really  needed  their  crew  to  resume  work,  the  leaders  of 
the  strike  declared  it  off  and  the  men  went  back  to  work  at  the 
same  wages  and  with  no  promise  of  anything  better.  Didn’t  I 
see  a  strike  ordered  among  the  mill  men  on  the  Penobscot 
river  in  the  last  month  of  the  sawing  season,  when  the  mill 
owners  didn’t  give  a  rap  whether  they  sawed  another  log  or 
not,  and  when  a  hard,  cold  winter  stared  the  men  in  the  face, 
with  the  price  of  fuel  gone  up  out  of  sight,  and  other  things 
according,  and  it  looked  like  a  job  for  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
in  every  striker’s  home?  And  what  did  they  get  for  their 
pains?  Three  weeks’  loss  of  wages  and  a  chance  to  go  back 
at  the  old  scale.  Didn’t  anybody  make  anything  out  of  it? 
Well,  you  can  bet  your  boot,  sonny,  that  the  strike  delegate 
was  paid,  and  he  traveled  first-class  and  lived  like  a  lord. 
Nobody  can  say  that  the  railroad  or  mill  men  asked  for  a 
strike,  but  it  was  in  both  cases  the  most  profitable  part  of  their 
season’s  work,  and  if  they  didn’t  whack  up  with  the  strike 
orators  they  were  dum  mean  concerns,  I  say. 

“Somewhere  about  twenty  years  ago  every  shoe  shop  in 
Brockton,  Mass.,  was  shut  down  by  a  strike  ordered  by  the 
president  of  the  Shoemakers’  Unions,  whose  name  was  Petten- 
gill,  and  after  the  shoemakers  had  lived  in  idleness  and  pov¬ 
erty  for  months  it  was  found  that  Pettengill  was  furnishing 
scabs  at  so  much  per  head  to  some  of  the  factories.  And  then 
the  strike  broke  and  Pettengill  fled  with  the  boodle  he  had 
earned  from  both  sides. 

Unvarnished  Facts. 

“Don’t  be  sassy,  boy!  These  is  facts.  I’ve  been  thar  and  I 
know.  It  don’t  hurt  to  know  facts.  Its  lies  that  does  the  harm. 
Don’t  never  be  afraid  of  facts,  boy.  If  yer  labor  unions  can’t 
stand  facts,  get  out  from  under  it.  Don’t  waste  time  gittin’ 
out,  either,  fer  its  foundation  ain’t  solid  and  it’s  bound  to  fall 
unless  it  can  stand  all  the  facts  that  can  be  piled  on  to  it. 

“I  got  broke  in  Jersey  less  than  twenty  year  ago  and  I  ain’t 
proud  of  my  performance  at  that  time,  but  I  got  a  striking 
illustration  of  how  the  honest  workin’  man  is  fooled.  I  was 
settin’  in  my  hotel  one  evenin’  wonderin’  to  myself  how  I  was 
ever  goin’  to  pay  my  board  bill,  as  the  concern  I  worked  for 
had  suddenly  gone  to  smash,  leaving  me  stranded  among 


strangers.  I  was  feelin’  pretty  blue  when  a  nice  lookin’  young 
feller  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  invited  me  to  his  room. 
I  went.  He  gave  me  a  cigar  and  told  me  that  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Federation  of  Trades  in  that  city  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
any  of  the  politicians  in  that  county.  I  said  I  did.  ‘Well,’  says 
he,  ‘I’m  the  head  of  2,000  voters,  and  the  man  who  had  my 
place  at  the  time  of  the  last  election  got  $500  for  his  influence 
from  the  political  parties,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  get  something, 
but  don’t  exactly  know  how  to  approach  the  politicians.’  Well, 
the  upshot  of  it  was,  he  agreed  to  give  me  half  what  he  got  if 
I  would  negotiate  the  sale  of  him  and  his  influence,  and  I 
took  him  round  and  he  sold  himself  and  the  men  he  repre¬ 
sented  for  $200  to  the  chairman  of  the"  county  committee  of  the 
county  of  Union.  One  hundred  he  got  down  and  gave  me  half. 
The  other  hundred  he  was  to  get  and  give  me  half  if  the 
county  went  for  a  certain  party  that  had  never  in  the  history 
of  the  party  carried  it.  I  took  the  fifty  and  told  the  chairman 
of  the  Federation  of  Trades  that  he  held  himself  pretty  cheap, 
but  that  I  thought  he  was  very  much  over-paid,  and  he  allowed 
that  I  was  a  pretty  sassy  man  for  a  common  spud  and  I’d  better 
go  slow.  I  did. 

I  paid  my  board  bill  and  left  town-  with  three  dollars  and 
some  cents  in  my  pocket.  I  took  up  my  residence  at  No.  3,  The 
Bowery,  New  York,  where  I  paid  10  cents  for  a  room  and  a  bed 
and  a  bath  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  three  rolls  for  breakfast. 
I  hung  there  for  many  weeks  waiting  for  my  fortune  to 
mend.  One  day,  listlessly  looking  over  an  old  New  York 
World,  I  saw  that  Union  county  had  given  400  majority  for  the 
party  that  had  bought  my  man.  and  I  wrote  to  him  for  my 
share  of  the  cash.  Weeks  after  I  received  a  postal  order  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Federation,  inclosing  $5.  I  was  surprised 
to  get  it.  I  had  never  expected  to  get  any  of  it,  but  I  thought 
1  would  just  go  down  to  that  town  in  Jersey  and  make  sure 
that  the  victorious  party  had  really  kept  its  promise.  I  found 
the  chairman  and  was  pained  to  note  that  he  was  not  glad  to 
see  me.  I  began  to  question  him  about  my  pay  for  selling  him, 
when  he  suddenly  throttled  me  and  bore  me  to  the  floor. 

A  Strenuous  Conversion. 

How  I  got  on  top  I  will  never  know,  but  I  was  on  top  when 
my  memory  began  working  again,  and  I  had  the  chairman’s 
tongue  out.  I  eased  up  and  invited  him  to  go  with  me  out 
of  the  hotel  parlor  to  some  secluded  nook  and  receive  a 
good  chastisement.  He  accepted  with  alacrity.  But  I’ll 
make  it  short.  That  chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Trades 
got  an  everlasting  drubbing.  I  licked  him  for  his  own  dishon¬ 
esty  and  I  walloped  him  to  square  myself  before  my  conscience 
for  my  cowardly  action  in  the  face  of  poverty.  I  thumped  him 
for  every  man  of  the  two  thousand  that  he  had  betrayed,  and  I 
pounded  him  for  the  decent,  pious  parents  who  had  taught  me 
not  to  traffic  in  dishonor.  And  when  he  was  thoroughly  drubbed 
I  talked  to  him  like  a  sorrowful  parent,  till  he  cried  aloud 
and  tears  and  blood  mingled  on  the  sward.  And  then  he  prom¬ 
ised  me  on  his  oath  that  he  would  resign  his  office  at  once  and 
would  become  a  practical  Christian  man  and  try  to  live  a 
square  and  upright  life  in  the  future.  And  he  told  me  what  a 
good  man  I  was,  and  what  a  magnanimous  victor 
I  was,  and  he  promised  to  pay  me  that  $45  in  thirty 
days.  And  then  I  threatened  to  give  him  another  drubbing, 
and  he  began  to  cry  and  I  hadn’t  the  heart  to  punish  him.  And 
then  he  promised  again  to  give  me  his  note  for  that  $45,  and  I 
threatened  again  to  annihilate  him.  And  gradually  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  in  the  fight  there  had  been  worked  two  conver¬ 
sions,  and  two  men  were  very  sorry  for  having  dickered  in 
manhood  and  honor,  and  he  subsuded  into  penitential  sighs 
and  snuffles. 

“Don’t  talk  to  me,  sonny!  Don’t  I  know  something  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  poor  man?  Ain’t  I  got  a  right  to  say  what  I 
think  of  labor  unions? 

“A  man  once  made  himself  oblivious  by  saying,  ‘Save  me 
from  my  friends.’  It  was  a  simple  statement,  but  it  is  living 
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yet  and  nobody  knows  whether  he  died  when  he  said  it  or  lived 
to  regret  it.  But  I  do  say,  God  speed  the  labor  unions;  but 
God  save  them  and  God  save  the  American  workingmen  from 
the  self-seeking  organizer,  the  treacherous  orator  and  the  weak 
and  marketable  executive  officers.” 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  when  we  looked  the  Lounger 
was  gone.  THE  DREAMER. 

THE  SCHWARZ  DRYING  AND  MIXING  MACHINE  FOR 
MANUFACTURING  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


THE  characteristic  features  of  the  process  of  lime-sand  brick  man¬ 
ufacture,  invented  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Schwarz,  of  Zurich,  Switzer¬ 
land,  are:  (1)  The  exact  control  of  the  heat  and  moisture  re¬ 
quired  for  the  cementing  action;  (2)  the  protection  of  the  mixture 
from  atmospheric  influences,  and  (3)  the  continuation  of  the  cement¬ 
ing  action  throughout  the  processes  of  mixing,  molding  and  hard¬ 
ening.  The  significance  of  these  characteristics  will  be  made  clear 
by  a  brief  explanation. 

If  quartz,  sand  and  lime  are  mixed  a  chemical  combination  takes 
place  between  the  two  substances,  with  formation  of  silicate  of 
lime,  so  long  as  the  mixture  is  kept  moist.  This  formation  of  cal¬ 
cium  silicate  tends,  with  time,  to  a  thorough  hardening  of  the 
mixture  if  the  latter  is  maintained  under  the  influence  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  air.  If  the  moisture  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  steam 
the  chemical  action  is  accelerated,  and  it  becomes  particularly 


sand  and  lime,  which  is  done  in  a  vacuum  mixing  machine.  This 
machine  is  shown  in  two  illustrations. 

Briefly  described,  the  machine  consists  of  a  steam  jacketed 
drum  with  interior  rotary  blades  operated  by  suitable  gearing  out¬ 
side  and  at  one  end.  This  drum,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about 
three  tons  of  sand,  is  filled  by  means  of  a  funnel  placed  above  it. 
When  the  drum  is  charged  the  interior  mixing  blades  are  set  in 
motion  and  the  contents  are  heated  by  means  of  the  steam  jacket 
surrounding  the  drum.  A  vacuum  pump  attached  to  the  apparatus 
removes  the  steam  and  air  from  the  drum.  When  the  sand  has 
been  properly  dried  the  required  quantity  of  finely  pulverized  lime 
is  introduced  into  the  drum  through  a  special  aperture  and  the 
mixture  is  again  stirred  and  heated  The  necessary  quantity  of 
moisture  is  then  introduced  into  the  drum  in  the  form  of  water 
or  steam  by  means  of  a  pipe  penetrating  the  interior  of  the  drum. 
After  wetting,  the  mixture  continues  to  be  stirred  and  heated  dur¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  a  preliminary  combination  of  the 
lime  and  sand  to  take  place  and  produce  a  mixture  with  sufficient 
tenacity  to  permit  of  easy  molding. 

From  the  mixer  the  sand  and  lime  mixture  is  run  direct  into 
the  brick  press,  and  is  molded  into  bricks  immediately.  The  bricks 
from  the  press  are  stacked  on  cars  and  run  directly  into  a  large 
cylindrical  steel  hardening  chamber.  This  chamber  is  heated  by 
high-pressure  steam.  In  this  chamber  the  bricks  are  completely 
hardened,  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  and  cooled. 

The  Schwarz  process  of  lime-sand  brick  manufacture  is  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  United  States  by  the  Schwarz  System  Brick  Corn- 
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rapid  when  hot  steam  under  high  pressure  is  used.  While  calcium 
silicate  is  being  formed  a  simultaneous  formation  of  carbonate  of 
lime  takes  place  through  the  action  of  the  carbonic-acid  gas  con¬ 
tained  in  the  air.  This  secondary  action  is  detrimental  since  the 
calcium  carbonate,  being  to  a  certain  extent  hygroscopic,  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  atmospheric  agents,  which  the  almost  insoluble  calcium 
silicate  resists  perfectly  well.  Calcium  carbonate  is  formed  chiefly 
when  the  product  is  allowed  to  harden  in  moist  air,  since  in  such 
a  case  the  chemical  reaction  between  the  sand  and  lime  is  very 
slow,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  has  plenty  of  time  to  enter 
into  combination  -with  the  lime.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  steam 
hardening  process  the  hardening  operation  takes  place  very  rap¬ 
idly  and  calcium  carbonate  has  less  opportunity  to  form.  Based 
on  this  reasoning,  the  process  of  lime-sand  brick  manufacture 
most  approved  by  German  authorities,  by  whom  it  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  high  commercial  importance,  is  the  steam-hardening  pro¬ 
cess.  In  order  to  obtain  a  lime-sand  brick  of  uniform  good  quality 
the  sand  must  be  mixed  with  just  the  quantity  of  lime  necessary 
to  produce  the  requisite  amount  of  calcium  silicate  required  for 
perfect  cementation.  If  any  trace  of  lime  remains  in  a  free  state 
it  is  likely  later  on  to  combine  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 

Summarized  briefly,  the  theoretical  requirements  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacture  of  lime-sand  bricks  of  the  highest  quality  are: 
(1)  The  careful  proportioning  of  the  sand  and  lime;  (2)  the  accu¬ 
rate  control  of  the  heat  and  moisture;  (3)  the  exclusion  of  the  out¬ 
side  atmosphere,  and  (4)  the  acceleration  of  the  hardening  process. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  these  requirements  as  perfectly 
as  possible  that  Mr.  Schwarz  developed  the  process  and  apparatus 
which  are  described  below. 

The  first  operation  in  the  Schwarz  process  is  the  mixing  of  the 


pany,  of  New  York  city,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  material 
from  which  our  illustration  has  been  prepared. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SPIRIT. 


The  spirit  of  accommodating  the  public  seems  to  be  the  key¬ 
note  for  the  great  success  enjoyed  by  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  A  trip  any  where  over  this  popular  line  will  convince  the 
most  blase  traveler  on  that  point.  Every  employe  seems  to  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  accommodation,  of  being  obliging  and  making 
friends  for  the  big  company  he  is  working  for,  and  from  the 
highest  official  to  the  lowest  employe.  “New  York  Central”  em¬ 
ployes  impress  patrons  as  being  high  grade  gentlemen  and  very 
desirous  of  making  the  traveler’s  journey  such  a  pleasure  that  he 
will  come  again  and  again.  Ticket  and  baggage  agents,  train¬ 
men  and  porters  can  smooth  or  ruffle  one’s  temper  so  easily!  When 
you  are  given  the  impression  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  you, 
whether  you  are  traveling  five  or  five  hundred  miles,  that  road 
certainly  possesses  the  first  big  right  to  be  popular.  Four  smooth 
tracks  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  over  which  a  score 
of  fast  modern  equipped  trains,  including  the  Empire  State  Express 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  run  every  day,  surely  shows 
a  popular  road.  So  do  red-capped  porters  in  stations,  excellent 
dining  car  service  and  all  the  modern  equipments  for  enjoyable 
traveling. 

But  best  of  all  is  the  spirit  of  being  obliging  and  civil,  answer¬ 
ing  questions  politely  and  assisting;  in  short,  helping  the  traveler, 
who  may  be  makng  his  first  trip,  to  have  such  a  good  time  that  he 
will  come  often  and  feel  at  home.  And  the  New  York  Central  can 
justly  be  credited  with  having  inculcated  this  spirit  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  its  employes  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  so  pleasantly 
noticeable  as  to  be  termed  “The  New  York  Central  Spirit.” — From 
the  Commercial  West,  Minneapolis.  . 
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Lime  in  Lime-Sand  Brick. — The  Chemical  Laboratory  for 
Clay  Industries  publishes  a  communication  upon  the  subject 
of  the  right  quantity  of  lime  in  a  lime-sand  brick,  and  states 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  an  easy  and  simple  method  of 
finding  the  exact  quantity  of  lime  in  the  mixture.  This  is  the 
more  important  as  quicklime  is  a  very  variable  raw  material, 
which,  on  slaking  by  measure,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  does 
not  always  give  equal  results. 

In  the  manufacture  of  lime-sand  brick  the  endeavor  must 
always  be  made  to  have  unvarying  proportions  of  the  lime  and 
the  sand  if  we  expect  to  produce  bricks  that  are  all  of  equally 
good  quality.  It  must,  therefore,  be  exactly  known  how  much 
quicklime  a  measure  of  burned  lime  contains.  Hitherto  there 
have  been  no  means  of  determining  this  which  could  be  used 
in  a  factory  by  an  ordinary  workman.  It  was  necessary  to  find 
such  a  method,  and  this  was  the  problem  that  the  Laboratory 
undertook. 

One  method  of  determining  the  quicklime  (calcium  oxide) 
apart  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  that  of  Lunge.  This 
consisted  in  making  a  solution  of  the  lime  in  water  and  color¬ 
ing  the  solution  red  with  phenolphtalein,  then  adding  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  until  the  color  disappeared.  The  quantity  of  acid 
required  for  this  being  known,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  quicklime  present,  but  this  test  demands  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  subdivision  of  the  lime  in  the  water,  which,  in 
making  a  test  of  the  lime-sand  material,  is  not  the  case,  and 
the  carrying  it  out  takes  too  much  time.  What  was  sought  for, 
iherefore,  was  a  rapid  test.  This  was  found  in  the  addition  of 
ammonium  chloride — a  test  that  was  at  some  time  suggested 
by  Fruehling. 

To  carry  out  this  test  we  recommend  taking  the  moist  mate¬ 
rial  as  it  comes  from  the  mixing  machine  or  the  pan  (wet  pan), 
but  it  is  advisable  to  rub  the  material  through  a  sieve,  using  a 
brush  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  lime.  To  find  the  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  in  the  dry 
state,  two  methods  may  be  used. 

In  the  first  method  the  material  rubbed  through  the  sieve  is 
divided  into  two  halves.  From  one  of  them  exactly  100  grams 
of  the  material  is  taken  and  put  into  a  drying  closet  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  loss  of  weight  from  evaporation  of  the 
water.  The  drying  closet  (shown  in  Fig.  1)  is  made  of  fire 
clay  cylinders,  with  iron  bands,  resting  on  an  iron  tripod.  It 
is  conveniently  heated  by  a  gasoline  burner  (shown  in  Fig.  2.) 
From  the  second  half  of  the  lime-sand  mixture  a  quantity  of 
exactly  100  grams  is  also  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  for 
its  content  of  lime  in  the  way  described  further  on. 

By  the  second  method,  which  is  not  so  good,  the  material  is 
simply  dried,  and  then  the  content  of  lime  determined.  The 
objections  to  this  are,  we  have  to  wait  longer  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  test,  and  that,  in  drying,  a  portion  of  the  lime  will 
become  carbonate  and  may  escape  the  test. 

For  making  the  test  the  following  apparatus  will  be  re¬ 
quired  : 

1.  A  graduated  tube,  divided  in  0.5  ccm.  (Fig.  3.) 

2.  Six  flasks  of  about  500  ccm.  capacity,  with  rubber  or  par¬ 
ti  Ifined  cork  stoppers. 

3.  A  bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  definite  strength. 

4.  A  dropper  for  phenolphtalein  solution. 

5.  A  tin  box  for  salammoniac  and  a  small  measure. 

0.  Small  scales  to  weigh  100  grams  and  a  100  g.  weight. 

7.  Funnel  for  pouring  in  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

8.  Wash  bottle. 

9.  Sieve  of  60  mesh  to  square  ccm.  and  a  brush. 


To  this  we  must  add,  if  it  is  wished  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  water  contained: 

10.  A  drying  closet.  (Fig.  1.) 

11.  Burner  for  heating.  (Fig.  2.) 

12.  Three  porcelain  dishes. 

13.  Tongs  to  take  the  hot  dishes  out  of  the  drying  closet. 

For  use  in  the  factory  the  graduated  tube  or  measuring 
apparatus,  as  illustrated  herewith,  is  recommended  as  simple 
and  easy  to  work. 

The  graduated  tube,  divided  into  0.5  ccm.,  is  inserted  in  a 
two-neck  flask,  which  contains  the  definite  quantity  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  In  this  way  the  graduated  tube  has  a  firm  support 
and  the  filling  of  it  is  very  convenient.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
squeeze  the  rubber  ball  to  cause  the  acid  to  rise  up  the  small 
tube,  which  begins  just  below  the  glass  faucet.  As  soon  as  the 
graduated  tube  is  filled  we  cease  to  squeeze  the  rubber  ball 
and  the  acid  which  is  above  the  open  top  of  the  small  tube 
flows  back.  As  the  open  top  of  this  small  tube  is  the  zero  point 
the  acid  is  always  automatically  set  at  zero.  The  upper  part 
of  the  graduated  tube  is  enlarged  to  a  sphere  of  50  ccm.  capac¬ 
ity  in  order  that  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  from  50  to  100 
ccm.,  should  have  longer  divisions,  without  unduly  increasing 
the  length  of  the  whole  apparatus.  The  strength  of  the  acid 
is  such  that  10  ccm.  are  equal  to  1  gram  of  caustic  lime.  As  the 


graduated  tube  is  divided  into  0.5  ccm.  the  quantity  of  lime  can 
be  determined  to  one-twentieth  per  cent. 

To  carry  out  the  test  100  grams  of  the  material  is  weighed 
and  put  in  a  flask.  To  this  is  added  a  measure — about  25 
grams — of  salammoniac.  The  flask  is  then  half  filled  with 
water  and  well  shaken.  We  then  add  20  drops  of  phenolph¬ 
talein  solution.  The  action  of  the  alkali  colors  the  water  red. 
The  stopper  is  put  in  the  flask,  which  is  then  well  shaken.  We 
then  carefully  open  the  glass  faucet  and  let  50  ccm.  of  acid 
run  out  of  the  graduated  tube  into  the  flask.  Thereupon  the 
red  color  disappears,  though  not  permanently,  for  on  vig¬ 
orously  shaking  the  flask  again  the  color  reappears.  So  long 
as  any  red  color  is  visible  there  is  lime  present,  which  has  not 
been  acted  upon  by  the  acid.  We  then  add  more  hydrochloric 
acid,  ccm.  by  ccm.,  until  the  color  again  disappears.  We  repeat 
this,  adding  only  0.5  ccm.  at  a  time,  until  the  color  has  disap¬ 
peared  and,  in  spite  of  vigorous  shaking,  it  does  not  come 
back,  we  conclude  the  lime  is  neutralized.  If,  after  five  min¬ 
utes,  the  liquid  shows  a  pale  wine  color  we  do  not  need  to 
trouble  about  this.  The  shaking  up  of  the  sand  in  the  solution 
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does  not  interfere  with  the  test,  as  the  sand  settles  very 
quickly  and  the  color  is  distinctly  seen. 

The  whole  operation  only  takes  a  few  minutes.  Upon  the 
final  disappearance  of  the  red  color  we  read  off  the  number 
of  ccm.  of  acid  used,  divide  this  by  10  and  we  get  the  per¬ 
centage  of  lime.  It  being  understood  that  100  ccm.  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  contains  12.8  grams  chlorine,  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  10  grams  of  calcium  oxide  (quicklime.)  The 
chemists  of  the  laboratory  will  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  under¬ 
take  the  preparation  of  this  standard  acid  solution. 

We  have  verified  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  testing  by 
a  gravimetric  analysis.  For  the  lime  we  took  a  chemically 
pure  precipitated  calcium  carbonate;  this  was  converted  into 
quicklime  by  incineration.  The  mixture,  carefully  weighed,  of 
sand  and  lime,  was  prepared  in  the  manner  before  described, 
and  the  results  were  found  to  be  in  almost  exact  agreement. 
The  slight  difference  which  existed  was  so  unimportant  that  it 
would  have  no  effect  in  practical  work.  THONIND.  Z. 

*  *  * 

Products  of  Combustion  from  Kilns. — At  the  convention  of 
the  German  Association  of  Clay,  Cement  and  Lime  Industries, 
Professor  Ramann’s  investigation  of  the  gases  given  off  from 
continuous  kilns  and  their  influence  upon  vegetation,  etc.,  was 
one  of  the  subjects  brought  before  the  Association  by  E. 
Cramer,  who  gave  a  summary  of  Professor  Ramann’s  and  the 
committee’s  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  The  Winkler  apparatus  for  the  condensation  of  gases  is 
positive  in  its  operation  in  the  absorption  of  fluorine  combina¬ 
tions.  It  is  only  moderately  effective  for  sulphuric  acid  and 
still  less  so  for  Sulphurous  acid. 

2.  The  installation  of  condensers  is  unnecessary  in  brick 
works  using  ordinary  clay.  It  may  be  of  some  value  for  clay 
containing  sulphides.  In  works  that  use  a  clay  containing 
fluorides  a  condensing  apparatus  is  necessary. 

3.  Competent  investigation  of  the  raw  material  will  give  pos¬ 
itive  information  as  to  whether  the  gases  given  off  in  burning 
are  likely  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation. 

4.  Brick  works  that  use  ordinary  clay  (diluvial  clays,  etc.), 
do  not  cause  more  damage  to  vegetation  than  any  other  fire 
or  furnace  of  similar  extent,  and  when  the  kiln  chimney  is  of 
suflicient  height  there  is  no  possibility  of  damage  to  surround¬ 
ing  vegetation. 

5.  The  installation  of  a  brick  plant  close  to  a  hill  lying  east 
is  to  be  avoided,  because,  in  Germany,  the  prevalent  west  winds 
will  drive  the  smoke  and  gases  from  the  chimney  onto  the 
high  ground  and  may  injure  the  more  delicate  plant  life. 

6.  Injury  to  vegetation  caused  by  brick  works  has,  hitherto, 
occurred  only  where  the  clay  has  contained  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  iron  sulphides,  such  as  clays  containing  great  quantities 
of  markasite  nodules.  Small  proportions  of  markasite,  as  are 
always  present  in  a  deeply-colored  tertiary  clay,  are  of  no  con¬ 
sequence.  The  second  class  of  clay  producing  harmful  gases  is 
that  containing  fluorides.  Hitherto  such  clays  have  only  been 
found  in  Germany  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Erz  mountains. 
The  clays  containing  large  quantities  of  iron  sulphides,  which 
give  off  sulphuric  acid  in  burning,  only  do  harm  close  by,  but 
the  gases  from  clays  containing  fluorides  are  destructive  to 
vegetation  over  a  very  extended  district. 

7.  When  about  to  install  a  new  plant,  or  enlarge  one  already 
existing,  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  composition  of  the 
clay  that  will  be  used.  If  this  is  free  from  fluorides — as  is 
found  in  more  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  cases  observed — or  if 
the  clay  does  not  contain  large  proportions  of  iron  sulphide, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  danger  to  be  feared  for  plant  life,  any 
more  than  will  be  produced  by  fires  or  furnaces  of  equal  extent 
in  any  other  manufacturing  process.  Gases  containing  fluorine 
can  be  rendered  perfectly  harmless  by  means  of  condensing 
apparatus,  if  these  are  properly  run.  For  ordinary  clay  no 
such  apparatus  is  necessary. 


The  final  conclusions  of  the  investigating  committee  were 
as  follows: 

Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  all  who  took  part  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  proof  is  given  that  the  water  contained  in  the  gases 
from  a  continuous  kiln  is  not  in  larger  quantity  than  from  any 
other  fire  of  similar  extent,  and  it  is  only  in  the  rare  instances 
where  the  clay  contains  fluorides,  or  very  large  quantities  of 
sulphides,  that  there  is  a  destructive  influence  upon  surround¬ 
ing  vegetation.  In  such  cases  the  gases  can  be  rendered  in¬ 
nocuous  by  suitable  apparatus  for  condensation  or  absorption. 


NAME  FOR  THE  LIME-SAND  BRICK. 

The  new  brick,  made  of  lime  and  sand,  or  lime  and  slag,  or 
lime,  sand  and  clay,  will  very  likely  have  to  be  reckoned  with, 
however  much  we  old-style  brickmakers  may  dislike  it.  Ignor¬ 
ing  the  thing  will  not  help  us.  The  better  course  is  to  know 
all  that  is  to  be  known  about  it,  so  that  if  any  of  us  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  position  to  manufacture  it  with  profit  to  ourselves 
we  may  be  in  the  condition  to  do  so. 

As  there  will,  in  the  future,  be  many  references  to  it  in 
speech  and  writing,  the  question  arises  whether  we  cannot 
improve  upon  the  German  hyphenated  title  “lime-sand?”  The 
articles  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  The  Clay- 
Worker  have  probably  had  most  to  do  with  fixing  this  title  in 
use,  but  although  I  have  myself  employed  it  continually  and 
even  in  the  translation  on  another  page  (Foreign  Scrapings), 
in  this  issue,  I  wish  to  offer  something  which  I  think  better. 
Long-winded,  long-worded  and  hyphenated  titles  do  not  seem 
so  inappropriate  in  German,  but  the  spirit  of  our  language 
tends  to  conciseness.  It  is  this  quality,  among  others,  which  is 
making  it  the  master  tongue  of  the  world — to  which  end  each 
of  us  should  do  our  part. 

Now  as  to  the  title  for  the  brick;  a  title  that  shall  be  equally 
descriptive  and  require  no  hyphen: 

The  material  that  has  been  used  for  centuries  to  bind  bricks 
together  in  the  wall  is  lime  and  sand.  The  materials  of  which 
the  new  bricks  are  manufactured  are  identically  similar.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  lime  and  sand  used  as  binding  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  wall — the  mortar — is  allowed  to  harden  slowly 
under  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  lime  and  sand 
of  which  the  brick  is  composed  is  hardened  in  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  by  the  action  of  steam  under  pressure. 

What,  I  submit,  is  a  logical  and  fully  descriptive  name;  one 
which  I  propose,  with  the  permission  of  the  editor  of  The  Clay- 
Worker,  to  employ  in  future  in  any  reference  I  may  have  to 
make  to  it  is: 

The  Mortar  Brick.  GEO.  J.  M.  ASHBY. 


RENO’S  NEW  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT. 

The  construction  work  on  the  new  brick  plant  of  the  Reno 
Press  Brick  Co.,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  is  nearing  completion.  This, 
plant  will  be  equipped  with  a  four-mold  Boyd  brick  press  of 
the  latest  improved  ’97  model,  and  a  40-inch  Stedman  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  furnished  by  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  also  designed  and  made  plans  for  the  plant.  This 
machinery  was  selected  by  C.  E.  Clough,  president  of  the 
company,  who  came  East  for  the  purpose.  The  erection  of  the 
plant  is  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  J.  E.  Monroe, 
manager,  and  it  will  be  completed  and  in  operation  about 
May  1. 

Proud  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  express  order  for  $2  for  our  renewal  of  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Clay-Worker.  We  are  proud  of  your  Clay- 
Worker  and  anxiously  await  its  coming  every  month.  It 
is  a  credit  to  yourself  and  the  clay  industry.  Wishing  you  a 
happy  and  prosperous  season.  TAYLOR  BROS. 

North  Rideau. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


THE  PROPOSED  EXHIBIT  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS  AT 
THE  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  preliminary  designs  for  the  “Special  Clay  Industry 
Exhibit,”  drawn  by  Mauran,  Russell  &  Garden,  the  St.  Louis 
representatives  of  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  the  eminent 
architects,  at  the  request  of  the  World’s  Fair  committee  of  the 
National  Brickmakers’  Association,  are  herewith  inclosed. 
These  plans  are  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  experts  repre¬ 
senting  different  branches  of  the  clay  industry.  The  location 
of  this  complete  exhibit  will  be  in  the  eastern  corner  of  the 


it  is  hoped  that  the  leading  producers  and  prominent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  principal  centers  will  heartily  support  this 
initial  effort  to  unite  all  the  branches  of  this  diversified  in¬ 
dustry  into  one  comprehensive  exhibit.  For  such  a  complete 
exhibit,  designed  on  artistic  lines,  will  be  more  attractive, 
much  stronger  and  far  more  impressive  than  any  individual 
exhibit,  and  will  greatly  assist  in  educating  the  public  to  the 
variety  of  richness  and  superiority  of  American  clay  products, 
and  the  importance  of  this  industry. 

In  the  accompanying  reprint  of  the  architect’s  designs  it 
will  be  noted  that  wide  aisles  individualize  this  exhibit,  and 
that  it  is  inclosed  within  a  low  wall  of  brick  and  terra  cotta. 
The  five  entrances  to  the  exhibit  will  be  beautified  with  hand¬ 
some  brick  and  terra  cotta  designs,  and  a  beautiful  obelisk  in 
terra  cotta,  with  a  base  in  bold  relief,  will  be  a  very  attractive 
central  feature.  The  prominent  object  of  the  exhibit  will  be 
a  full-sized  kiln,  reproduced  on  the  lines  of  the  classic  potter’s 
design.  The  kiln  is  used  as  the  dominant  feature,  as  it  is  not 
only  symbolic  of  the  industry,  but  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  building,  which  through  curiosity 
and  interest,  will  strongly  appeal  to  and  attract  the  public. 
Alcoves  along  the  side  walls  give  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
„  illustrate  the  great  variety  in  color  and  design,  in  actual  use. 


Mining  Building,  where  about  20,000  square  feet  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  clay  industry. 

While  this  exposition  follows  the  usual  precedent  of  classi¬ 
fying  the  different  branches  of  the  clay  industry  in  several 
buildings,  this  exhibit  in  the  Mining  Building  will  comprise  all 
kinds  of  clays,  clay  products  and  models  of  clay  machinery, 
so  that  it  will  be  a  unit  or  complete  exponent  of  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry.  This  exhibit  will  include: 

1.  Samples  of  clays,  shales,  kaolins,  spar,  etc.,  in  uniform 
glass  bottles,  with  labels  giving  location,  analysis  and  phys¬ 
ical  properties. 

2.  Photographs,  maps  and  charts  showing  location  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  clay  deposits,  methods  of  winning  and  transportation. 

3.  Photographs,  samples  and  models  of  machines  for  wash¬ 
ing,  grinding,  pugging,  molding,  pressing,  turning,  jigging  and 
glazing  of  clays,  etc. 

4.  Photographs,  models,  etc.,  illustrating  dryers  and  kilns. 

5.  Samples  of  clay  products,  especially  in  actual  use,  and 
photographs  of  clay  plants  and  clay  products. 

As  this  exhibit  is  to  represent  the  nation’s  clay  resources, 


of  roofing  tile,  encaustic  and  art  tiles,  enameled  brick,  press 
brick,  terra  cotta  and  sanitary  ware,  as  wainscoting,  friezes, 
fireplaces,  flooring,  etc.  The  alcoves  will  be  decorated  with 
ceramic  ware,  art  pottery  and  photographs.  The  partitions  of 
the  alcoves  will  consist  of  hollow  ware,  and  the  aisles  will  be 
paved  with  paving  brick. 

Exhibitors  are  invited  to  select  and  install  one  or  more  of 
these  structural  features  as  part  of  their  exhibit,  besides  taking 
floor  space.  Appropriate  cards  will  be  allowed  on  the  structu¬ 
ral  exhibits,  as  also  references  to  other  exhibits  that  may  be 
made  in  other  buildings. 

While  it  is  desired  that  each  exhibitor  will  personally  install 
his  exhibit,  especially  if  it  includes  structural  features,  exhib¬ 
its  will  be  installed  under  the  supervision  of  the  architects, 
when  desired,  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor. 

There  are  six  alcoves  in  the  loggia  immediately  adjoining 
the  clay  exhibit,  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  clay  exhibitors  who  desire  additional  room.  These 
alcoves  range  from  26  to  30  feet  in  length  by  6  feet  wide  and 
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12  feet  high,  and  are  protected  from  the  weather  by  the  pro¬ 
jecting  roof  of  the  building. 

There  will  be  a  general  office  provided  for  the  exhibitors,  and 
sales  will  be  permitted,  provided  no  deliveries  are  made  on  the 
premises,  without  paying  concession  charges. 

The  Exposition  makes  no  charge  for  space  whatever,  nor  for 
limited  power  and  light.  But  the  committee,  in  arranging  for 
the  exhibit,  deemed  it  wise  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  best 
architects  in  order  to  secure  a  design  and  installation  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  industry.  It  was  also  felt  that  a  com- 


Mr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  has  consented  to  act  with  the  committee  as 
trustee  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  this  fund  until 
relieved  by  the  selection  of  some  person  for  this  duty  by  the 
exhibitors  at  the  opening  of  the  Exposition.  Payments  to  cover 
these  expenses  should  be  forwarded  to  J.  A.  Holmes,  trustee, 
Mines  Department,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  who  will  give  re¬ 
ceipts  therefor,  and  an  itemized  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  on  closing  the  account.  One-third,  or  ten  cents 
per  square  foot,  is  payable  on  acceptance  of  application,  one- 
third  when  exhibit  is  shipped,  and  the  balance  on  July  1,  1904. 


*  P  IU  A  M  ■* 
p'"'  j. ■  -  -  1  •  ■— 


petent  clay  expert  should  be  maintained  to  take  charge  and 
care  for  the  exhibit  during  the  Exposition.  As  the  Exposition 
only  cleans  the  aisles,  but  not  the  exhibits,  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  and  economical  to  thus  jointly  maintain  the 
individual  exhibits.  The  committee  estimates  that  the  fees  of 
the  architects  and  the  expenses  of  caring  for  the  exhibits  after 
their  installation  will  aggregate  about  thirty  cents  per  square 
foot  of  space  occupied.  The  chief  of  the  Mines  Department, 


If  there  is  an  unexpended  balance  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition 
it  will  be  returned  to  the  exhibitors. 

Detail  drawings  giving  the  design  and  color  scheme  will  be 
furnished  by  the  architects  for  the  structural  features,  or  appli¬ 
cants  can  submit  their  own  designs,  if  preferred,  which,  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  committee,  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute. 

A  general  application  blank  for  filing  with  the  general  office 
and  a  special  clay  industry  blank  for  working  out  the  details 
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of  this  exhibit  will  be  forwarded  to  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested.  Every  clayworker  in  the  land  is  cordially  invited 
to  identify  himself  with  this  great  work. 

H.  A.  WHEELER, 
Chairman  of  Clay  Committee, 

St.  Louis,  April  10,  1903.  721  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Merits  of  Brick  Pavements. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  have  read  in  the  March  number  of  The  Clay-Worker  Mr. 
Crandall’s  article,  entitled  “Practice  in  Laying  Brick  Pave¬ 
ments.”  I  am  glad  that  you  published  this  article,  and  espe¬ 
cially  glad  that  you  invite  comments  from  paving  brick  friends 
with  reference  to  the  same. 

The  free  and  frank  discussion  of  the  merits  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  and  the  proper  method  of  laying  them  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  manufacturers  of  vitrified  brick,  and  must 
necessarily  continue  to  be  of  still  greater  value.  For  the 
reason  that  such  vast  difference  exists  between  the  various 
brick  pavements  as  laid  in  this  country,  the  public  is  becoming 
more  and  more  receptive  of  suggestions  for  good  work,  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  through  the  efforts  of  your  journal, 
municipalities  will  be  brought  to  the  conclusion  and  determi¬ 
nation  that  they  will  be  satisfied  only  with  the  best  construc¬ 
tions  afforded  for  brick  streets. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Crandall’s  paper.  He 
says  some  very  good  things.  He  has,  I  think,  said  some  bad 
things,  and  certain  inferences  to  be  drawn  are  likewise  objec¬ 
tionable.  For  instance,  no  brick  manufacturer  is  willing  to 
concede  that  vitrified  brick  streets  are  “not  well  adapted  to  all 
sections  of  a  city.” 

We  question  most  strenuously  the  inference  that  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  saying  that  brick  make  an  excellent  pavement  for 
residential  streets  and  those  having  a  light  traffic — this  means, 
of  course,  that  brick  are  not  an  excellent  pavement  for  streets 
having  heavy  traffic.  Neither  do  we  like  to  find  in  Mr.  Cran¬ 
dall’s  mind  a  thought  that  would  cause  him  to  say  that  the 
average  engineer  is  capable  of  keeping  a  street  in  repair. 

I  also  object  to  the  statement  that  brick  pavements  are  not 
suitable  for  heavy  grades,  as  they  do  not  afford  a  sure  foothold 
for  horses.  Can  it  be  possible  that  our  friend  Crandall  wrote 
his  paper,  with  eyes  resting  upon  brick  streets  as  laid  in  New 
York  city?  They  are  a  distress  to  look  at.  They  are  a  worry 
to  talk  about.  They  are  positively  uncomfortable  to  ride  over. 

Why  not  all  the  friends  of  brick  streets  write  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  street  built  after  the  directions  as  recommended  by 
the  National  Brickmakers’  Association,  and  why  cannot  we 
have  our  Eastern  friends  insist  that  streets  shall  be  laid  as  we 
have  recommended?  Where  streets  are  so  laid,  and  so  written 
about,  can  anyone  point  to  a  single  such  street  and  give  one 
single  reason  why  they  are  not  adapted  to  all  sections  of  the 
city?  We  challenge  in  any  such  case  a  single  objection. 

We  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  show  such  a  street  to  Mr. 
Crandall,  and  after  it  is  examined  by  him  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  his  confession.  All  have  confessed  after  having 
been  in  this  sweat-box. 

I  suppose  if  I  call  to  mind  Terre  Haute  streets  that  I  would 
be  met  with  the  rejoinder  that  Terre  Haute  is  a  city  of  but 
50,000,  and  we  have  not  heavy  traffic.  Yet  even  we  can 
establish  the  fact  that  some  of  our  brick  streets  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  travel  of  5,000  vehicles  daily  for  eleven  years 
past  with  not  a  single  cent  spent  on  such  streets  for  repair. 
They  are  still  in  first-class  condition,  with  the  wear  upon  the 
face  of  the  brick  not  exceeding  1-32  of  an  inch. 

If  this  will  not  do  let  me  refer  to  Cherokee  street  in  St. 
Louis — a  city  where  the  average  loads  are  the  heaviest  of  any 
city  in  the  world.  This  street  was  laid  by  Engineer  George  R. 
Grimes,  and  over  it  passes  the  immense  traffic  of  the  William 
J.  Lemp  brewery.  A  street  not  of  great  length,  but  having 
heavy  grades.  It  will  verify  the  claim  that  brick  for  such 
grades  are  better  than  is  possible  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
any  other  material. 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  street  is  not  worn  sufficiently  to  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  If  granite  blocks  had  been  in  use 
during  the  time  the  brick  had  been  down  it  is  certain  they 


would  have  rounded  off  to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  be 
afforded  the  short  abrupt  slipping,  to  which  horses  are  always 
subjected  in  case  of  granite  pavements — a  life-ending  cruelty 
to  horses  and  more  heinous  method  than  is  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  civilization. 

Traffic  is  heavy  on  the  heavy  grades  of  the  brick  streets  at 
Peoria,  Ill.  The  construction  of  brick  streets  in  that  city  is 
what  we  call  poor,  but  not  the  worst  by  any  means.  It  is 
claimed  in  such  city  that  for  steep  grades  brick  is  the  only 
thing. 

But  why  do  I  dislike  the  thought  in  Mr.  Crandall’s  mind 
when  he  speaks  of  repairs?  It  is  because  it  nettles  me  that 
there  are  brick  streets  so  laid  that  repairs  are  needed.  They 
should  not  be  needed.  Repairs  in  the  case  of  brick  streets 
should  be  a  matter  far  and  away  in  the  future,  but  I  do  fear 
nevertheless  that  repairs  will  be  needed  if  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  sacrificed  in  any  degree  by  our  friends.  As  to  our  ene¬ 
mies,  we  welcome  them  to  a  fair  and  open  fight  to  a  finish. 

Mr.  Crandall  says:  “A  more  satisfactory  way  is  to  pour  the 
joints  thoroughly  mixed — being  dipped  out  of  the  mixing  box 
with  pails.”  Oh,  my!  that  hurts;  that  hurts  awfully.  An 
engineer  will  soon  have  to  learn  how  to  repair  if  he  dips  his 
filler  out  of  the  box  with  the  pail;  that  is  just  how  to  do  it  if 
he  would  ruin  the  street. 

One  can  but  know — must  know — that  the  moment  the  dip¬ 
ping  is  attempted  the  sand  starts  for  the  bottom  of  the  pail, 
the  cement  runs  ahead  of  the  sand  as  it  is  poured,  and  thus 
your  filler  is  utterly  worthless  and  the  street  is  reduced  in 
durability  at  least  75  per  cent.  WILL  P.  BLAIR. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  April  13,  1903. 


Drying  Problems. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  was  very  sorry  indeed  that  I  could  not  attend  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Boston  this  year,  and  am  more  so  now,  after  having 
carefully  read  the  report  published  in  The  Clay-Worker.  By 
the  excellent  discussions  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  many 
points  in  the  manufacture  of  brick;  still  there  were  three 
questions  which,  as  President  Eisenhart  remarked,  no  one 
seemed  willing  to  tackle.  These  three  were  Nos.  19,  20  and  21 
—certainly  three  very  important  ones,  that  are  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering. 

No.  19,  “On  account  of  the  latent  heat  consumed  in  convert¬ 
ing  water  into  vapor,  is  it  possible  to  get  a  temperature  in  the 
hot  end  of  the  dry  house  above  212  degrees,  until  the  brick  are 
thoroughly  dry,  even  if  air  is  introduced  at  considerable  above 
that  temperature?”  Now,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  raise  the  temperature  above  212  degrees.  The  latent  heat  in 
this  case  is  expended  in  changing  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state. 

If  we  would  raise  the  temperature  above  212  degrees  we 
would  have  to  change  the  vapor  into  thoroughly  dry  steam. 
Now,  then,  if  air  is  introduced  at  considerable  above  212 
degrees,  it  will  take  all  this  heat  to  affect  this  change  from 
liquid  to  gas  or  steam;  then,  if  more  heat  is  applied,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  steam  will  begin  to  raise.  But  there  is  where 
the  impossibility  comes  in.  For  a  dry  house  cannot  well  be 
kept  air-tight  at  the  discharging  end,  even  if  the  greatest  care 
be  taken,  especially  so  in  the  day  time,  and  when  taking  out 
the  dry  brick  it  will  be  still  worse. 

The  cold  air,  combined  with  the  moisture  from  the  brick  will 
always  keep  the  steam  moist  enough  so  as  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  above  212  degrees,  but  my  opinion  is,  we  could 
come  nearer  this  point  if  we  would  take  off  the  moisture  at  a 
warmer  point,  not  close  to  the  receiving  end,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  so  low  that  the  vapor  would  turn  to  water  and  will 
not  escape  or  be  drawn  off.  Therefore  the  moisture  should  be 
taken  off  at  a  warm  point  where  it  would  not  be  condensed  to 
a  heavy  dew;  it  will  escape  easier.  At  a  higher  temperature  it 
takes  quite  a  great  deal  less  air  than  when  taken  off  at  a  low 
temperature.  Also,  the  escaping  moisture  from  the  brick 
should  not  be  drawn  toward  the  brick  just  received,  but  to  a 
cooler  point,  and  to  a  warmer  point  toward  the  drying  brick, 
where  it  will  absorb  considerable  more  moisture. 

This  solves  also  question  No.  20,  so  far  as  I  understand  it. 
To  question  No.  21,  if  air  is  introduced  into  the  drying  house 
at  275  degrees,  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  to  dry  1,000  brick 
in  twenty-four  hours,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  water  being 
taken  as  an  average  amount  to  be  evaporated  from  each  brick, 
the  total  would  be  51.971  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

GUSTAVE  VOELKER. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  7. 


Whitten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


An  Unusually  Early  Start  for  the  Outdoor  Yards — Every  Indi¬ 
cation  Points  to  a  Very  Busy  Season. 


BRIGHT  AND  SUNSHINY  days  of  spring 
are  with  us  once  more.  The  beautiful 
weather  in  March  was  quite  seductive  and 
Berricks  Sons’  yard  broke  the  record — start¬ 
ed  making  brick  the  last  days  of  the  month; 
but,  alas!  on  the  night  of  April  3  the  thermometer  dropped  to 
about  12  degrees  below  freezing,  causing  quite  a  loss  of  brick 
in  the  racks;  hut  nothing  daunted,  they  are  hard  at  work  on 
their  north  yard  again.  Their  superintendent  is  an  advocate 
of  drying  system,  hut  I  guess  the  proprietor  thinks  there  is 
hardly  clay  enough  left  on  their  plot  to  warrant  the  expense 
of  putting  in  a  dryer.  This  firm  had  to  buy  1,000,000  brick 
down  near  Haverstraw  last  year  in  order  to  fill  contracts. 

F.  W.  Haakes  &  Sons’  yard,  just  east  of  Berricks’  yard,  is 
being  dismantled.  The  clay  is  exhausted,  and  racks,  sheds  and 
kilns  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Residences  and  working¬ 
men’s  homes  will  ere  many  years  adorn  the  spot  from  which 
millions  of  brick  have  been  made.  A  large  sign  states  that 
nine  and  one-half  acres  are  for  sale  by  the  estate. 

One  by  one  our  city  yards  are  using  up  their  clay,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  they  will  all  have  to  seek  new  fields  outside  the  city 
limits.  Henry  Dietschler  Sons  are  getting  ready  and  will  start 
Monday,  April  13,  they  have  only  half  a  kiln  of  brick  left  on 


the  yard. 

Brush  Bros,  have  been  making  40,000  soft-mud  brick  per 
day — direct  from  the  bank.  They  dry  in  racks  by  the  hot-blast 
system.  They  are  using  two  down-drafts  and  a  fourteen- 
chamber  continuous  kiln,  and  have  kept  it  going  all  winter. 
They  are  very  busy  shipping,  both  by  rail  and  teams  deliver¬ 
ing  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

S.  C.,  or  “Cush”  Brush,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  and  has  charge  of  the  yard.  The 
father  of  the  boys  is  eighty-five  years  old,  and  drives  down  to 
the  yard  every  day,  climbs  up  on  the  continuous,  sees  how 
things  are  running,  and  is  very  active  for  a  man  of  his  years. 
Cush  has  a  patent  for  making  a  stiff-mud  brick  on  a  soft-mud 
machine — he  claims  no  lamination — and,  in  fact,  the  brick  I 
saw  was  equal  to  any  stiff-mud  brick  made  on  an  auger  ma¬ 
chine.  I  may  be  able  to  give  fuller  details  later  on. 


A  New  Clay  Mixture  That  Adds  Great  Strength  to  Clay  Ware. 

E.  G.  Acheson,  of  Niagara  Falls,  who  invented  carborundum 
and  graphite,  has  added  a  new  substance  to  the  list,  which  is 
called  siloxicon,  a  compound  of  silicon,  carbon  and  oxygen.  It 
is  a  greenish  white  powder,  and  is  formed  in  the  electric  fur¬ 
nace  at  the  intense  heat  of  nearly  5,000  degrees.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  will  withstand  great  heat  and  prove  infusible  far  be¬ 
yond  what  ordinary  clays  can  produce.  It  is  cheap  and  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  qualities  that  a  refractory  lining  should  have. 
No  heat  save  that  of  the  electric  furnace,  which  gives  it  birth, 
produces  any  effect  on  it.  Although  self-binding,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  substance  that  can  be  molded  into  shapes,  it  is  found 
that  when  mixed  with  a  refractory  clay  it  gives  much  better 
results.  He  claims  to  have  treated  clay  with  an  extract  of 
straw  and  found  bricks  made  from  it  were  wonderfully  strong. 
The  patent  he  has  obtained  is  for  the  treating  of  clay  with 
a  substance  which  gives  the  product  50  per  cent,  higher  ten¬ 
sile  strength,  that  the  shrinkage  is  less  and  the  plasticity  of 
the  clay  greatly  increased.  Tests  have  been  made  to  show 
that  bricks  made  of  clay  thus  treated  and  dried  at  an  ordinary 
temperature  are  stronger  than  bricks  burned  in  a  furnace,  and 
that  it  practically  affects  the  pottery  interests  of  the  whole 
world. 

If  all  that  is  claimed  for  this  discovery  is  true,  it  is  one  of 
vast  proportions,  inasmuch  as  it  cheapens  the  costs  of  bricks, 
pottery,  terra  cotta,  etc.,  while  it  increases  their  strength  and 
value. 

The  Chicago  Wrecking  Company  is  still  working  on  the 
Pan-American.  Several  of  the  buildings  remain  intact.  The 
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Temple  of  Music,  Ethnology  and  Acetylene  buildings  are  still 
standing.  About  50  feet  of  the  electric  tower  yet  remains  to 
be  torn  down.  A  poor  fellow  fell  from  the  top  a  short  time 
ago  and  was  killed.  A  number  of  the  buildings  were  sold  out¬ 
right;  several  will  be  made  over  and  re-erected  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  The  exit  and  turnstiles  went  to  the  same 
place,  while  the  power-house,  with  most  of  the  machinery, 
went  to  Pittsburg. 

Our  city  engineer  reports  our  asphalt  pavements  in  a  bad 
condition,  in  fact,  has  condemned  over  one  hundred  streets  as 
beyond  repair.  On  Broadway,  beyond  Spring  street,  over 
$2,000  was  expended  for  repairs  to  the  asphalt  last  year,  and 
this  spring  the  street  is  as  bad  as  ever.  The  pavement  is  not 
an  old  one,  but  the  material  seems  to  crumble  rapidly,  and 
all  money  spent  in  patching  it  is  so  much  money  thrown  away 
by  the  city.  About  $60,000  a  year  has  been  appropriated  for 
repairs,  but  that  amount  will  not  reach  in  the  future.  An 
amendment  to  the  charter  is  proposed  to  make  the  general 
fund  bear  one-half  the  expense.  As  my  Hebrew  friend  once 
said:  “Oh,  my!  it  was  werry  nice,  but  it  was  too  expensive.” 

NORTON. 


THE  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
ELECT  OFFICERS. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  re¬ 
port  that,  from  the  number  and  character  of  inquiries  they  are 
receiving  for  Fernholtz  presses,  they  expect  the  coming  season 
to  be  the  busiest  in  the  history  of  the  company,  and  are  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  on  being  well  installed  in  their  new  factory, 
which  affords  them  ample  facilities  for  taking  care  of  their  orders 
promptly.  At  the  annual  election  of  officers,  held  recently,  Mr. 
Eben  Rodgers,  who  has  been  a  director  of  the  company  since 
its  organization,  was  elected  President ;  Mr.  Edward  Rodgers, 
Vice-President,  and  William  L.  Rodgers  was  re-elected  Secretary. 
The  latter  also  will  perform  the  duties  of  general  manager, 
which  formerly  devolved  upon  Mr.  William  F.  Scott,  who  retires 
from  the  company.  Mr.  John  B.  Beall  was  elected  a  director 
and  appointed  superintendent  of  the  shops. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY  COM¬ 
PANY,  Bucyrus,  O.,  are  sending  out  their  1903  catalogue,  the 
cover  design  of  which  is  quite  artistic.  The  accompany  plate 
gives  but  an  idea  of  its  appearance,  the  color  scheme  being  very 
effective.  The  Goddess  of  Industry  holds  in  her  lap  a  red  brick, 
which  she  evidently  considers  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  homely, 
but  useful  product.  The  catalogue  contains  a  number  of  unusual 
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features,  among  them  a  fine  half-tone  of  an  entire  trainload  of 
machinery,  which  was  shipped  to  one  company.  Every  sort  and 
character  of  up-to-date  clayworking  machinery  is  illustrated 
within  its  pages.  The  book  is  so  large  and  contains  so  many 
illustrations  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  locate  any  particular 
machine  but  for  a  carefully  arranged  index.  Probably  there  is 
not  a  single  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker  but  would  find  some¬ 
thing  in  it  of  special  interest.  They  will  be  pleased  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  book  free  of  charge  on  application. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PITTSBURG  AND  WEST  PENNSYLVANIA  CLAY 
INDUSTRIES. 


*  ITTSBURG  CAPITAL  is  interested  in  the 
West  Virginia  Fire  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va„ 
which  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000  and  is  installing  a  plant  at  that 
place. 

The  Brighton  Fire  Brick  Company  of 

_  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  which  has  taken  over 

the  two  plants  of  the  A.  F.  Smith  Company,  of  that  place,  has 
been  incorporated.  The  new  company  will  make  a  number  of 
important  improvements  to  the  properties.  Robert  L.  Baker, 
of  Monaca,  Pa.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  company. 

The  large  new  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Silica  Brick  Com¬ 


pany,  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  on  the  Ligonier  Valley  road,  has  been 
completed  and  put  into  operation. 

The  Rumbaugh  Brick  Company,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  is  re¬ 
building  the  part  of  the  plant  at  Rumbaugh  Station  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  company  has  been  unfortunate  in  the 
matter  of  fires,  as  a  large  storehouse  was  destroyed  about  a 


year  ago. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Duquesne  Fireproofing  Company,  at 
West  Winfield,  Butler  county,  Pa.,  recently  completed,  has 
been  nut  into  operation. 

The  Nicola  Lime  and  Fire  Clay  Company,  recently  incorpo¬ 
rated,  will  erect  a  plant  nears  Pittsburg. 

A  new  brick  plant  is  being  installed  by  L.  C.  Chatham,  at 
Oak  Grove,  Pa. 

A  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  building  brick  is  being 
installed  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  by  the  McKees  Rocks  Brick 
Company. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Brick  and  Stone  Company,  at 
Carnegie,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburg,  has  been  about  completed.  The 
Barron  Dryer  Company,  of  Chicago,  furnished  the  dryers. 

D.  W.  Coulter,  D.  P.  Coulter,  J.  W.  Paul  and  other  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  capitalists  are  installing  a  brick  plant  and  opening 
coal  mines  at  Conemaugh,  Pa. 

The  Star  Encaustic  Tile  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  recently 
made  a  number  of  important  export  shipments. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Company  has  increased  its  capacity. 
The  company  has  been  in  operation  about  a  year  and  has  one 
of  the  most  complete  red  brick  plant  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pope  Cement  and  Fire  Brick  Company  is  developing 
important  fire  clay  deposits  at  Dunbar,  Pa. 

The  Jos.  Lorssons  &  Sons  Company,  of  Connellsville,  which 
recently  purchased  the  property  of  the  Kingston  Silica  Brick 
Company,  at  Kingston  Station,  on  the  Ligonier  Valley  road, 
has  completed  some  important  improvements  at  the  plant. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
have  removed  their  offices  from  the  Park  Building  to  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  floor  of  the  new  Farmers’  Bank  Building. 

• 

The  Apollo  Cement  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  Ar- 
min  Schotte,  the  well-known  Pittsburg  engineering  expert  is 
the  manager,  is  erecting  a  1,000-barrel  plant  at  Apollo,  Pa. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Copley  Cement  Company,  of  Copley, 
Pa.,  is  now  well  under  way.  It  consists  of  a  dry  kiln  building 
224x242  feet,  a  clinker  mill  100x105  feet,  engine  room  50x80 
feet,  stock  house  100x260  feet,  raw  mill  42x100  feet.  Also  dryer 
building,  crusher  house,  coal  storage  house  and  coneyor  house. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Osceola  Silica  and  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.,  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
100,000  brick.  H.  W.  Todd,  of  Phillipsburg,  Pa.;  S.  W.  Mc¬ 
Laren,  of  Osceola  Mills,  Pa.,  and  R.  L.  Coffee,  of  West  Decatur, 
Pa.,  are  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

The  Pittsburg  Terminal  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  has 
been  incorporated  by  W.  G.  Rock,  W.  D.  Jenkins  and  J.  M. 
Freeman,  of  Pittsburg. 

The  new  improvements  projected  by  the  Pennsylvania  road 
at  Latrobe,  Pa.,  will  run  the  new  line  through  the  plant  of  the 
Latrobe  Brick  Company.  The  plant  has  been  in  operation 
about  two  years  and  is  a  modern  one  in  every  way.  The  rail¬ 
road  company  will  purchase  the  property,  which  will  necessi¬ 
tate  the  removal  of  the  plant. 

The  Dunbar  Fire  Brick  Company,  with  head  offices  in  the 


Arrott  Building,  Pittsburg,  has  just  sold  1,000,000  fire  brick  to 
Elias  Rodgers,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  The  consignment  is 
for  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Coal  Company,  of  Crow’s  Nest  Pass, 
B.  C.,  of  which  Mr.  Rodgers  is  principal  owner.  The  same 
company  has  made  some  other  important  sales  in  Canada. 
Other  Pittsburg  fire  brick  companies  are  also  largely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Canadian  business.  There  are  no  fire  brick  or 
silica  brick  manufactured  in  the  Dominion  and  these  products 
are  on  the  free  list.  The  supply  is  obtained  from  Scotland  and 
from  the  United  States,  the  bulk  of  the  business  corning  to 
this  country.  One  large  order  for  the  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  was  recently  captured  by  Jas.  McDougall  & 
Sons,  of  Bonnybridge,  Scotland,  this  company  sending  a  con¬ 
signment  of  5,000,000  brick.  The  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick 
Company,  the  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  the 
Mount  Union  Fire  Brick  Company  and  the  Scioto  Fire  Brick 
Company,  of  Sciotoville,  Pa.,  have  all  secured  orders  from  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  during  the  past  year. 

GILBERT. 


USE  OF  TILES  IN  GERMAN  MEAT  SHOPS. 


Americans  visiting  Mannheim  frequently  comment  on  the 
attractive  meat  shops  to  be  seen  here.  This  attractiveness  is 
secured  largely  by  the  use  of  ornamental  tiles  for  floors,  walls, 
and  even  ceilings  and  counters. 

The  tiles  on  the  walls  are  similar  to  those  used  in  bath¬ 
rooms  in  the  United  States.  They  are  generally  of  light 
shades,  arranged  in  patterns  of  artistic  design.  The  floors  are 
also  laid  with  tiles  of  different  colors.  These  tiles,  however, 
are  unglazed  and  are  heavier  and  of  cheaper  quality  than 
those  on  the  walls. 

In  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  these  stores,  the  walls  are 
of  ivory-colored  tiles,  with  panels  of  flowers  and  other  designs. 
The  counter,  which  runs  along  two  sides  of  the  room,  is  of  the 
same  ivory-colored  material,  ornamented  in  gold.  It  presents 
a  rich,  handsome  appearance.  Even  the  bookholders,  scales 
and  gas  fixtures  are  tiled.  The  general  effect  of  the  room  is 
suggestive,  above  all,  of  cleanliness. 

Stoneware  furniture  for  stores  is  a  novelty  in  Germany,  and 
seems  to  be  applicable  especially  to  meat  shops,  fish  and  other 
markets,  kitchens,  sculleries,  etc.  The  most  important  center 
for  its  manufacture  in  this  country  is  Mettlach,  where  they  are 
several  large  factories.  H.  W.  HARRIS,  Consul. 

Mannheim,  March  4,  1903. 


GOOD  BRICK  PLANT  WANTED. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

There  is  a  good  opening  in  Greensboro  for  a  first-class  brick 
plant.  Brick  are  being  shipped  in  here  from  wherever  we  can 
get  them.  The  company  with  which  I  am  interested  will  use 
forty  million  brick  this  year  in  the  construction  of  mills,  and 

there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  enterprises  that  will  need 
brick  in  quantities.  The  town  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
having  grown  from  3,200  in  1890  to  12,000  in  1900,  and  our  school 
census  for  1903  gives  us  23,000.  There  is  not  a  vacant  house  to 
be  found  in  the  town,  property  is  reasonable,  and  there  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  people  to  build  houses  for  rent.  I  will  be 
glad  to  give  any  of  your  readers  any  information  in  regard  to 
location  for  a  brickyard  that  they  may  want.  C.  D.  Benbow. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


A  NEW  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  FIRM. 


As  our  readers  are  advised  by  the  announcement  on  page  481, 
there  is  a  new  Richmond  in  the  dry  press  field  —  the  Scott 
Manufacturing  Company.  Under  the  energetic  management  of 
William  F.  (“Dixie”)  Scott,  who,  as  general  manager  of  the 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  has  been 
identified  with  the  dry  press  business  for  some  years  past,  the 
new  company  is  sure  to  take  a  leading  part  in  that  branch  of  the 
trade.  The  success  of  the  new  firm,  which  will  have  general 
offices  at  St..  Louis,  is  assured,  for  Mr.  Scott’s  genial  personality 
and  the  merits  of  the  Andrus  press  make  a  combination  hard  to 
beat. 


For  cheap  machinery  our  readers  are  referred  to  our  “  For 

Sale  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 

chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end,  but  for 
some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 

“  Wanted,”  “  For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying  their 
needs. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


HAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  an  extremely 
bad  fire  was  averted  at  the  recently  ac¬ 
quired  works  of  the  National  China  Com¬ 
pany  last  week.  As  usual  with  most  of 
the  recent  fires,  the  fire  originated  in  the 
decorating  department  from  an  overheated 
decorating  kiln,  after  the  door  had  been 
torn  down.  The  fire  spread  rapidly,  and 
soon  the  whole  end  of  the  decorating  kiln 
shed  was  in  flames.  By  prompt  action,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  the  fire  departments,  what  might  have  been 
a  very  disastrous  fire  was  averted  and  the  company  got  off 
with  a  very  small  damage,  comparatively  speaking.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  National  China  Company  exchanged 
their  works  in  this  city  some  months  ago  for  the  works  they 
own  at  present,  and  which  was  formerly  the  Homer  Laughlin 
China  Works. 

One  of  the  floors  at  the  East  Liverpool  plant  of  the  East  Liv¬ 
erpool  Potteries  Company  was  overloaded  with  ware  some 
days  ago  and  as  a  result  the  entire  floor  gave  way,  letting 
hundreds  of  dozens  of  ware  came  toppling  over  from  the  floor 
above  down  into  the  basement.  In  coming  through,  the  floor 
carried  with  it  all  of  the  heavy  timbers  near  it,  together  with 
steam  pipes,  glaze  pipes  and  the  automatic  sprinkler  pipes, 
thus  causing  great  damages  outside  of  the  immense  damage 
to  the  stock  alone. 

The  damage  at  the  works  of  the  William  Brunt  Pottery 
Company,  in  this  city,  has  all  been  repaired  and  the  whole 
works  once  again  in  operation.  This  plant  was  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  some  weeks  ago. 

A  large  addition  is  now  being  built  to  the  works  of  the  West 
End  Pottery  Company,  in  this  city,  which  will  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  warehouse  purposes.  The  company  built  another 
large  addition  to  their  works  about  three  months  ago,  erecting 
several  ware  and  decorating  kilns  at  the  same  time.  These 
additions  are  now  in  operation. 

The  new  addition  that  is  being  built  to  the  East  End  plant  of 
the  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company  is  progressing  favorably 
although  the  company  has  been  greatly  hampered  on  account 
of  a  strike  by  the  bricklayers,  who  are  out  all  over  the  Ohio 
valley.  The  addition  is  three  stories  in  height  and  will  be 
used  for  warehouse  and  packing  purposes. 

The  Atwater  Stoneware  Company,  the  new  pottery  concern 
of  Atwater,  O.,  have  elected  the  following  officers:  G.  B.  Gel- 
hart,  president;  Eaton  Hunt,  vice  president,  and  E.  S.  Good¬ 
man,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  is  now  erecting 
its  plant  and  will  have  same  in  operation  within  the  next  two 
months. 

The  South  Side  Pottery  Company,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va¬ 
lias  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000  and  will 
erect  a  stoneware  pottery  in  that  city  at  once.  The  works  will 
be  erected  as  soon  as  the  material  can  be  put  upon  the  ground, 
and  will  have  a  capacity  of  two  kilns. 

New  Lexington,  O.,  is  to  have  a  new  pottery  and  parties 
from  Columbus,  O.,  are  interested.  The  plant  will  make  a 
special  line  of  porcelain  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  two  kilns 
to  start  with. 

A  new  kiln  will  be  added  to  the  present  complement  of  the 
East  Palestine  Pottery  Company,. at  East  Palestine,  O.  It  is 
also  reported  that  the  same  company  will  erect  at  East  Pal¬ 
estine  a  second  plant,  which  will  also  have  a  capacity  of  six 
kilns. 

The  works  of  the  Bell  Pottery  Company,  of  Columbus,  O., 
have  been  completed  and  are  now  ready  to  receive  the 
machinery.  The  company  expect  to  have  the  plant  in  com¬ 
plete  operation  within  the  next  four  months.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  twelve  kilns.  The  company  also  operate  a  large 
plant  at  Columbus,  O. 

Quite  a  large  addition  is  being  erected  at  the  stoneware 
works  of  the  Lowry  Pottery  Company,  of  Roseville,  O.  The 
new  addition  will  -be  used  exclusively  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  and  will  greatly  increase  the  output  of  the  works. 

The  Globe  Stoneware  Company,  of  Crooksville,  O.,  are 
erecting  a  new  kiln  at  their  pottery  in  Crooksville,  O.  The  new 
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kiln  will  be  25  feet  in  diameter  and  will  increase  the  output 
about  25  per  cent.  A  new  kiln  is  also  being  erected  at  the  large 
works  of  the  Burley  &  Winter  Pottery  Company,  at  Crooks- 
ville.  Crooksville  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  pottery  center,  even 
aside  from  its  stoneware  potteries.  A  new  whiteware  plant, 
slight  mention  of  which  was  made  in  last  month’s  issue,  is 
now  being  built.  The  company  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio,  and  has  elected  the  following  officers:  J.  J. 
Hullm,  president;  Elwood  Newbury,  vice  president,  and  L. 
Springer,  secretary.  The  company  will  build  a  six-kiln  plant 
at  once  and  contracts  have  already  been  placed  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  works. 

The  works  of  the  Owen  China  Company,  at  Minerva.  O., 
have  been  completed  and  are  now  in  complete  operation.  This 
has  been  a  very  quickly  erected  plant,  as  the  whole  plant  was 
completed  and  in  full  operation  within  less  than  four  months 
from  the  time  that  the  company  closed  up  for  the  erection  of 
same.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  five  kilns. 

The  Carrollton  Pottery  Company  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $125,000  and  is  at  work  upon  the  erection  of 
a  five-kiln  plant  at  Carrollton,  O.  The  plant  is  being  erected 
by  East  Liverpool  and  Sebring  (O.)  parties  jointly. 

The  Weir  Pottery  Company,  at  Monmouth,  Ill.,  is  installing 
some  new  machinery,  which  will  be  put  into  operation  shortly. 

A  new  pottery  is  proposed  for  Alton,  Ill.  The  scheme  is  to 
erect  a  five-kiln  pottery  there  and  to  pay  for  the  erection  of 
same  from  a  fund  to  be  raised  by  the  disposition  of  town  lots. 
East  Liverpool  parties  are  interested.  The  same  kind  of  a 
scheme  is  being  tried  at  Kent,  O.,  and  East  Liverpool  parties 
are  interested  there  also.  As  yet  nothing  definite  has  been 
done  in  either  case. 

Auburn,  Wash.,  is  to  have  a  pottery  in  the  shape  of  an  up-to- 
date  stoneware  plant,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  two  kilns. 
The  plant  will  be  built  at  once  by  A.  H.  Meade,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  that  city.  This  will  make  the  second  pottery  there. 

The  foundations  and  a  small  part  of  the  building  at  the  new 
plant  of  the  Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  of  Coshocton.  O.,  are 
progressing  favorably.  The  works,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  in 
operation  within  the  next  three  months. 

The  American  China  Company  is  making  some  new  installa¬ 
tions  at  its  works  at  Toronto.  O. 

Two  additional  kilns  are  being  erected  at  the  works  of  the 
Equitable  Pottery  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J..  which  will  be 
ready  for  use  shortly.  TOM  POTTER. 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  April  10. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


William  Grace  Company  has  purchased  the  Crown  Press  Brick 
Company’s  plant  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Henry  Schlueter,  a  general  contractor  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  con¬ 
templates  the  establishment  of  a  large  brick  plant  at  that  place. 

The  Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Company,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  offer 
brickmakers  who  are  troubled  with  pale  brick  an  effective,  mod¬ 
erate-cost  coloring  material.  See  their  ad.  on  page  489  and  tell 
them  your  troubles. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Burnett  and  D.  McDonald  have  purchased  land  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  brick  plant  of  forty 
thousand  daily  capacity.  They  expect  to  have  same  in  operation 
by  the  middle  of  May. 

The  Rose  Brick  Company,  through  Mr.  John  B.  Rose,  the 
President,  has  just  completed  a  brick  hall  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  in  general,  and  their  own  employes  in 
particular.  The  work  of  building  the  hall  was  done  entirely  by 
the  employes  and  is  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  little  town.  Mr. 
Rose  now  has  it  in  mind  to  build  a  schoolhouse  and  chapel  close 
to  the  hall. 

Zanesville,  O.,  was  visited  by  a  terrible  wind  and  rainstorm 
early  in  the  month,  which  played  havoc  with  buildings  of  all 
sorts.  Several  of  the  buildings  of  the  Harris  Brick  Company, 
including  the  dryer,  were  almost  demolished.  The  latter  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt  entirely.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  between 
$12,000  and  $15,000.  The  plant  of  the  Zanesville  Art  Pottery 
Company  was  also  badly  damaged.  The  roof  of  the  pottery, 
although  of  tile,  was  lifted  from  the  building  and  carried  about 
two  hundred  yards.  The  loss  at  this  plant  is  estimated  at  $10,000. 

The  plant  of  the  White  Hall  Stoneware  and  Tile  Company, 
at  White  Hall,  Ill.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  days 
ago.  The  damage  amounted  to  $100,000.  The  insurance  is 
said  to  be  $25,000.  The  plant  covered  five  acres  and  em¬ 
ployed  150  men.  Twenty-five  cars  of  stoneware  were  saved 
by  the  switch  engine.  M.  P.  Morrow,  of  White  Hall,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  the  principal  stockholder. 
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XXXIX.  APRIL,  1903.  No.  4. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


April  showers  bring  May  flowers  and  a  heap  of  trouble  this 
season  to  the  ambitious  brickmakers  who  are  striving  to  get  an 
early  start. 

*  *  * 

In  Hoosierdom  the  rainmaker  is  working  overtime.  Between 
the  daily  downpours  and  striking  workmen,  our  builders  are 
having  a  most  distressful  time,  and  will  welcome  with  more  than 
usual  warmth  a  return  of  the  “  good  old  summer  time.” 

*  *  * 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  shown  in  a  recent  conference  held 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  by  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  consolidation.  We 
are  told  that  the  majority  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
conference  disapproved  of  the  plan  submitted. 

*  *  * 

The  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  is  too  great  and  the  facilities  and  capital  for  establishing 
new  plants  too  easily  obtained  to  permit  of  monopoly  in  this 
field.  While  a  consolidation  of  the  principal  paving  brick  plants 
is  not  an  impossibility,  it  does  not  now  seem  probable. 

*  *  * 

There  might  be  decided  advantages  in  a  paving  brick  combine. 
A  large  and  powerful  organization  could  promote  brick  paving 
more  effectively  than  the  individual  manufacturers  can  separately. 
But  whether  advantages  of  this  sort  would  compensate  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  successful  plants  for  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
industry  which  they  have  built  up  is  a  debatable  question. 

*  *  * 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company  has  recently 
made  overtures  to  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company  for  the 
purchase  of  the  latter’s  immense  plants  at  Galesburg,  Ill.  The 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  company,  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington, 


is  making  a  protracted  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  pretty  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  the  rumor  is  not  well  founded.  Mr.  Puring¬ 
ton  writes  that  he  is  having  the  time  of  his  life,  and  promises 
on  his  return  to  tell  our  readers  something  of  his  experience  in 
the  Land  of  Gold  and  Sunshine. 

* *  *  * 

In  discussing  the  recent  merger  decision,  Mr.  John  Skelton 
Williams,  President  of  the  Seaboard  Air-Line  Railway,  char¬ 
acterizes  that  decision  as  an  “  unmitigated  blessing.”  He  says 
that  an  unselfish  consideration  of  this  decision  “  will  unite  all 
in  the  feeling  that  it  is  sound  law,  good  sense,  and  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  legitimate  interests  and  for  the  country’s  welfare.” 
He  further  says  that  “  it  will  be  a  safeguard  for  both  large  and 
small  interests.”  This  thought  is  consoling,  as  is  also  the  fact, 
demonstrated  by  the  court’s  decision,  that  Morgan  and  his  kind 
do  not  really  control  the  universe  and  all  contained  therein. 

*  *  * 

For  a  long  time  past  The  Clay-Worker  has  been  hampered 
for  room,  both  in  its  office  and  mechanical  department.  Like 
other  progressive  concerns,  we  have  been  growing  apace  these 
prosperous  times,  and  so  have  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the 
old  quarters  overlooking  the  great  Soldiers’  Monument.  We 
have  moved  to  227  East  Ohio  Street,  where,  in  a  handsome  brick 
building  erected  for  the  exclusive  use  of  publishers,  we  have 
every  modern  convenience  and  ample  room  for  additional  expan¬ 
sion.  Strangers  in  Hoosierdoom  can  find  us  readily,  for  we  are 
a  block  east  of  the  new  Postoffice  Building,  soon  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  The  main  front  of  this  great  Government  building  faces 
on  Ohio  Street.  Our  new  quarters  are  quite  attractive,  and  in 
the  inner  sanctum  there  is  an  easy  chair  for  every  visiting  clay- 
worker. 

*  *  * 

Our  able  contributor,  Mr.  George  J.  M.  Ashby,  in  a  brief  letter 
on  a  preceding  page,  suggests  a  change  in  the  nomenclature  of 
what  is  known  as  sand-lime  brick.  He  offers  as  a  substitute  the 
name  “  mortar  brick.”  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Ashby’s  suggestion 
can  prevail.  The  name  of  sand-lime  brick  has  become  pretty 
well  established.  While  we  do  not  fancy  hyphenated  names,  in 
this  case  it  is  appropriate,  for  it  tells  just  exactly  what  material 
is  meant,  and  the  new  name,  “  mortar  brick,”  does  not  carry 
out  the  same  definite  impression  of  the  material  referred  to. 
Mortar  brick  might  be  made  of  lime  and  sand,  or  cement  and 
sand,  or  any  other  similar  combination  of  materials,  and  for 
that  reason  the  name  “  mortar  brick  ”  does  not  convey  the  proper 
meaning  to  the  uninitiated  as  clearly  as  the  term  sand-lime  brick. 
Hence  we  think  the  latter  name  will  abide. 

CLAY  INDUSTRY  EXHIBIT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Our  readers  ought  to  take  particular  interest  in  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
communication  on  page  458.  In  the  Mines  and  Mining  Building 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  ample  space  and  a  good 
design  for  the  installation  of  finished  products  in  burned  clay 
have  been  provided.  The  general  scheme  of  the  exhibit  has 
been  carefully  and  thoroughly  worked  out.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
clayworkers  of  the  country  to  make  the  exhibit  a  success.  The 
bringing  together  of  the  various  clay  products  within  a  single 
enclosure  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the  public 
and  the  clayworker  than  if  they  were  separated  by  distribution 
even  through  a  single  building.  The  value  of  such  an  exhibit, 
of  course,  is  because  of  its  influence  on  the  public.  The  educa¬ 
tional  benefit  to  the  public  is  greatly  beneficial  to  the  clayworker, 
as  it  is  only  through  public  education  that 'the  clayworker  is 
benefited  commercially. 

The  art  and  architectural  features  of  this  exhibit  will  be  unique 
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in  the  history  of  clayworkers’  displays.  The  design,  as  pre¬ 
sented,  has  a  monumental  as  well  as  a  detailed  artistic  value. 
The  monument  is  formed  by  the  construction  of  a  full-sized 
potters’  kiln,  with  the  various  structural  details  emphasized,  elab¬ 
orated  and  decorated.  Thus  it  will  be  of  interest,  not  alone 
because  of  its  size,  but  because  of  its  beauty  in  detail  of  form 
and  color.  This  monument  is  approached  by  steps,  and  the 
interior  of  the  kiln  itself  will  be  utilized  as  a  public  reception 
and  rest  room.  A  monument  shaft  within  this  same  enclosure 
will  form  a  good  opportunity  for  an  artistic  terra  cotta  design. 
Various  alcove  spaces  and  wall  surfaces  will  present  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  interesting  display  of  all  kinds  of  clay  ware. 

However,  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  clay  products,  no  amount  of  planning  or  primary  work 
of  this  character  can  avail  in  developing  a  successful  exhibit. 
Clayworkers  themselves  must  take  an  active  part,  and  we  urge 
every  representative  manufacturer  to  get  in  communication  with 
Professor  Wheeler  at  once. 


N.  B.  M.  A.  NECROLOGY. 


As  chronicled  in  a  preceding  column,  the  Grim  Reaper  has 
claimed  two  conspicuous  members  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  within  the  month.  It  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  portraits  of  two  ex-Vice-Presidents  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  should  be  used  for 
the  last  time  on  the  same  page  of  The  Ceay-Worker.  Neither 
L.  J.  Howard,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  nor  Mr.  C.  A.  Shultz,  of 
Rondout,  N.  Y.,  were  at  the  Boston  convention,  having  been 
prevented  from  attending  by  poor  health,  but  for  several  years 
previous  they  had  been  active  and  enthusiastic  workers  in  the 
interests  of  the  Association.  They  were  men  of  great  liberality 
and  took  every  occasion  to  show  their  appreciation  of  what  was 
due  their  fellow-workers.  No  two  men  could  be  taken  from 
our  ranks  who  so  nearly  paralleled  each  other  in  the  qualities 
of  genial  manhood  and  good-heartedness.  Though  they  will  be 
missed  from  future  gatherings,  they  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  enjoyed  their  companionship. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LABOR  TROUBLES. 


In  many  sections  of  the  country  the  building  business  is  all 
but  paralyzed  by  the  influence  of  labor.  This  influence  is  devel¬ 
oped  not  so  much  by  the  actual  increase  in  the  cost  of  building 
as  by  the  agitation  caused  in  the  public  mind  by  those  who 
demand  an  increase  in  wages,  and  also  by  the  time  at  which 
these  negotiations  are  carried  on.  The  beginning  of  a  building 
season  is  not  a  happy  time  to  consider  prices.  Nevertheless, 
within  the  month  of  April  we  have  as  one  typical, instance,  in  a 
city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  strikes  by  bricklayers,  hod-carriers, 
tinners,  lathers,  plasterers,  a  discussion  of  painters’  troubles,  and 
negotiations  with  steam-fitters  and  stone-cutters.  The  daily  press 
is  full  of  it,  the  minds  of  those  who  would  build  are  saturated 
with  it,  and,  while  the  actual  additional  cost  is  exaggerated  by 
the  would-be  building  capitalist,  the  impression  is  made,  and, 
as  a  result,  he  does  not  build. 

This  in  time  must  react  upon  the  workman.  He  does  not  feel 
it  now,  because  for  some  time  he  has  been  steadily  employed, 
but  he  will  have  little  sympathy  or  consideration  when  the  lean 
time  comes,  which  he  is  now  bringing  about.  Building  is  a 
necessity  to  a  very  few  people.  Much  building,  as  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  homes,  is  sentimental.  Much  other  building  is 
speculative.  Other  building  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
growing  out  of  prosperous  times,  and  with  an  eye  to  what  seems 
to  be  a  prosperous  future.  If  one  stops  to  consider  the  question 
he  will  find  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  building  work  about 
to  be  done  or  contemplated  is  a  positive  actual  necessity.  \\  hen 
one  comes  to  remove  the  element  of  sentiment,  speculative  inter¬ 
est,  public  building  or  positive  necessity,  it  may  readily  be  seen 


that  the  amount  of  building  work  can  be  greatly  reduced  at  any 
time.  A  large  number  of  building  strikes  precipitated  upon  a 
community  within  a  few  days  at  an  unfavorable  time  of  the  year 
leads  people  to  do  a  great  deal  of  thinking  before  they  build, 
and  then  it  is  only  the  extremest  necessity  which  will  develop 
building  work.  These  questions  of  prices  should  be  settled  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winter  evenings  of  December,  and  the  sessions 
should  be  secret.  The  public  should  know  nothing  about  it. 
Of  course,  they  have  to  pay  the  bill,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  affected  and  should  not  be  disturbed  by  a  lot  of 
local  strike  agitation  and  their  own  exaggerated  ideas  of  in¬ 
creased  cost. 


CONCRETE  AND  BRICK. 


In  many  communities  brick  has  taken  the  place  of  stone  for 
foundations.  The  acme  of  excellence  was  originally  expressed 
by  the  phrase,  “  a  house  with  a  stone  foundation.”  In  many 
communities,  even  where  good  stone  for  foundations  is  readily 
accessible,  as  in  our  own  section,  brick  has  taken  the  place  of 
stone.  Vitrified  brick  laid  in  cement  make  an  almost  perfect 
foundation.  But  a  new  Richmond  —  concrete  —  has  entered  the 
field.  Labor  troubles  with  the  bricklayers  and  hod-carriers,  in 
communities  so  afflicted,  is  going  to  do  more  to  develop  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  concrete  masonry  than  any  amount  of  general  missionary 
work  by  cement  apostles.  It  will  more  rapidly  develop  competi¬ 
tion  between  clay  products  and  cement  than  any  other  circum¬ 
stance.  And  it  will  apply  not  alone  to  foundations,  but  to  walls, 
partitions,  fireproofing,  flues  and  other  building  situations. 
Cement  is  a  natural  competitor  of  clay,  and  the  layers  of  brick 
and  carriers  of  mortar  and  brick  are  helping  to  accelerate  the 
situation.  Concrete,  mixed  by  machinery  and  handled  by  com¬ 
mon  labor,  will  be  used  in  this  community  to  a  considerable 
extent  during  this  building  year  in  lieu  of  brick.  Under  normal 
conditions  there  will  be  business  enough  for  all,  but  conditions 
may  not  always  be  thus  favorable.  If  our  bricklayers  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  a  job  some  of  these  days,  they  will  have  themselves 
chiefly  to  blame. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


“FACTS”  IS  THE  TITLE  of  a  handsome  booklet  being 
sent  out  by  the  Main  Belting  Company,  1215  Carpenter  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  cover,  a  very  dark  gray,  bears  the  title  only. 
It  is  printed  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  in  white  letters  on  a 
red  background  formed  by  a  section  of  a  pulley  carrying  a 
Leviathan  belt.  This  suggests  that  the  “  facts  ”  referred  to 
relate  to  belting.  A  glance  through  the  book  not  only  proves 
this,  but  it  demonstrates  that  the  facts  are  pertinent  and  of 
much  interest  to  belt  users.  The  illustrations  are  large  half-tone 
photos  of  belts  in  actual  use.  If  the  reader  wants  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  belting  in  general  and  the  merits  of  Leviathan  belt¬ 
ing  in  particular,  write  for  a  copy  of  “Facts,”  mentioning  The 
Clay-Worker. 


“  BRICK  MACHINERY  ”  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  catalogue 
received  from  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machinery  Manufacturing 
Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.  It  is  a  book  of  136  pages,  devoted  to 
Martin  brick  machinery  and  brickyard  supplies.  Naturally,  the 
old  stand-by  Martin  soft-mud  machine  is  the  leading  feature  of 
the  book.  A  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  of  this  machine,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  horse-power  machine  of  six  thousand  per  day 
capacity  up  to  the  most  modern  steam-power  Martin,  with  a 
capacity  of  forty  thousand  per  day  is  shown  and  described.  A 
feature  of  the  book  which  will  prove  attractive  to  many  building 
brickmakers  is  a  series  of  yard  views,  or  plans  showing  the  best 
arrangement  of  machinery,  tempering  pits,  dry  floors,  etc.,  for 
different  size  plants.  Their  new  line  of  stiff  clay  machinery,  dry 
presses,  cutting  tables,  crushing  machinery,  hand  and  power  re- 
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presses  and  all  manner  of  brickyard  supplies  is  carefully  illus¬ 
trated.  They  request  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  who 
have  not  already  received  a  copy  to  write  them  direct  for  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  70. 

PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  COMPANY,  Van  Meter, 
la.,  are  mailing  an  interesting  pamphlet  giving  the  modus  oper- 
andi  of  their  Universal  kiln,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  so  constructed 
that  the  burner  can  secure  the  best  possible  results.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  equal  distribution  of  heat.  The  plan  of  the 
Platt  kiln  enables  the  burner  to  absolutely  control  the  draft,  and 
the  result  is  evenly-burned  ware  at  a  minimum  cost.  They  solicit 
inquiries. 


P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  in  a  pretty  cata¬ 
logue,  tells  in  an  interesting  way  of  a  gas-fired  continuous  kiln, 
which  he  considers  the  latest  development  in  the  art  of  brick¬ 
burning.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  views  and  sectional  draw¬ 
ings  of  this  new  kiln,  and  the  manner  of  construction  and  method 
of  operation  is  fully  and  clearly  set  forth.  Economy  in  burn¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  brick  business, 
and  Mr.  Youngren’s  treatise  on  the  subject  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  He  will  be  pleased  to  mail  a  copy  to  any  of  our 
readers  desiring  it. 


TPIE  AMERICAN  BLOWER  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich., 
are  sending  out  a  neat  little  folder  demonstrating  their  effective 
method  of  heating  and  ventilating  large  factories  or  other  struc¬ 
tures,  using  as  an  object  lesson  the  great  Natural  Food  Com¬ 
pany’s  establishment  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  covers  an  area  of 
55,653  square  feet,  or  a  total  of  4,500,000  cubic  feet.  The  factory 
manager,  Mr.  E.  A.  Deeds,  says  of  the  A.  B.  C.  system :  “We 
have  been  able  this  winter  to  keep  our  offices  at  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature  automatically,  at  the  same  time  securing  a  complete 
change  of  air  every  ten  minutes.  The  system  has  worked  satis¬ 
factorily  in  every  particular.”  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  American  Blower  Company 
by  writing  for  a  copy  of  the  folder. 
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THE  CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  COMPANY  have 
favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue,  which  is  a  hand¬ 
some  book  of  fifty  pages.  The  cover  is  a  heavy,  dark  green 
paper,  on  which  the  title  is  printed  in  white  and  black,  with 
decorations  in  red.  Within  the  covers  dry  press  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  will  find  a  brief  treatise  on  the  dry  press  process  and  an 
excellent  cut  and  description  of  the  Berg  press.  A  full  line  of 
stiff  clay  machinery  is  also  illustrated.  This  line  includes  hollow 
block  machines,  auger  brick  and  tile  machines  of  varying  capaci¬ 
ties.  Also,  pug  mills,  cutting  tables,  represses,  clay  crushers, 
and  both  steam  and  horse-power  soft  mud  brick  machines.  All 
sorts  of  brickyard  supplies  are  also  illustrated,  making  the  book 
quite  valuable  to  brickmakers,  regardless  of  the  process  by  which 
they  manufacture.  Copy  can  be  had  by  addressing  Chicago 
Brick  Machinery  Company,  225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY  have  favored 
us  with  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue  and  price  list,  which  covers 
their  product  of  sewer  pipe,  standard  and  double  strength  cul¬ 
vert  pipe,  vitrified  paving  brick,  fire  clay  flue  lining  and  vitrified 
curbing.  From  the  illustration  of  the  latter,  it  is  evidently  des¬ 
tined  to  fill  a  long-felt  want.  It  is  made  V-shaped,  seven  inches 
in  width  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  three  and  a  quarter  inches  at 
the  top,  being  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  made  in  two-foot 
lengths.  In  addition  to  the  illustrations  of  the  products  named, 
the  book  also  contains  illustrations  of  some  fine  streets  paved 
with  Porter  brick,  and  a  brief  treatise  on  the  advantages  of  brick 
roadways  compared  with  other  pavements.  Presume  a  copy  can 
be  had  by  addressing  the  above  company  at  their  general  office, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Index  to  Advertisements  on  Front  Inside  Cover  Page. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

WANTED. 

Two  to  four  hundred  twenty-four-inch  gauge  iron  dryer  cars. 
4 1  d  Address  H.  J.  P.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  cheap  second-hand  engine  and  boiler.  Might  also 
purchase  tile  mill  if  offered  cheap.  Address 
41?  R.  G.  A.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain,  one  Freese  Class  B  brick  machine,  as 
good  as  new;  used  but  a  short  time.  Address 
4  1  d  PERRIN,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— To  buy  at  once,  a  brick  plant  equipped  with  stiff-mud 
machinery.  Must  be  in  good  condition  and  sell  at  a  reason¬ 
able  figure.  (4 1  dr)  Address  RUSH,  care  Clay-Worker. 


TO  SEWER  PIPE  WORKERS: 

Wanted  branchers,  finishers,  turners  and  first-class  kiln  men.  Also 
good  burner,  accustomed  to  shales.  Wages  $2,50  to  $3.00  per  day.  Only 
hustlers  and  steady  workers  need  apply.  A.  R.  BATLEY, 

4  1  d  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE— Good  building- brick  and  tile  site  at  Hobart,  Ind.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirty-six  acres  lying  half  mile  along  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C. 
Ry.,  with  three  houses  and  one  barn.  Date  of  sale,  2  p.  m.  May  9, 
1903.  Terms:  Cash,  or  one  third  cash  and  balance  one  and  two  years. 
4  1  d  JAMES  ROPER,  JR.,  Commissioner,  Hobart,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Steam  brick  plant,  Martin  machinery,  two 
kilns,  railroad  siding  into  kiln  sheds,  stable  for  six  horses,  a  full 
equipment  of  barrows  and  trucks.  Engines,  boiler  and  machinery 
in  good  condition.  Seventeen  acres  of  good  clay  land,  well  situated, 
less  than  twenty  minutes’  ride  from  Broad  street. 

FRANK  G.  SHISLER, 

4  2  dm  1917  Diamond  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  487,  488  and  489. 
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THE  VICTOR 
REPRESS 


VwV  Do  You  Re-press  your  Brick? 
snjYfipS 

Do  you  give  them  the  smooth 
VSIL*?  surfaces,  the  square  corners, 

Wi  and  keen  edges  necessary  to 

make  a  high-class  brick?  Do 
you  recognize  the  worth  as  an 
advertisement,  of  your  distin¬ 
guishing  imprint  upon  each 
brick?  All  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  by  re=pressing.  Re-pressing  en¬ 
hances  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  brick,  but  their  utility  and  sale  value.  The 
Victor  has  attained  an  unequaled  distinction  and  had  a  phenomenal  sale  for  this 
class  of  work.  Its  advantages  and  conveniences  are  so  manifold,  as  to  place  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  first  machine  that  meets  your  eye  on  a  well-equipped 
brick  plant,  is  a  VICTOR  RE-PRESS.  IT  IS  A  MONEY  MAKER  AND  A  MONEY  SAVER 


?SB? 

SE? 


Raymond 

Victor 


We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire 
or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal 
guarantees  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  machinery. 
Send  for  Catalog 


Re=Press 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.,  DATS:  aOH'° 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


APRIL,  WITH  HER  USUAL  FICKLENESS  of  disposition, 
has  given  some  of  the  Chicago  brickmakers  a  genuine 
April  fool  this  week.  It  was  the  intention  of  quite  a 
number  of  the  brick  men  to  start  up  the  season  with  a  rush. 
But  there  is  where  the  faithless  month  showed  her  utter  unre¬ 
liability,  and  those  trusting,  guileless  toilers  of  the  clay  bank, 
gladdened  by  the  warm  sunshine  of  Thursday,  the  2nd,  deter¬ 
mined  to  fly  in  the  face  of  ancient  superstition  and  make  things 
hum  Friday.  But  “the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  (brick)  men 
gang  aft  aglee,”  and  they  awoke  Friday  morning  to  And  a  good, 
heavy  fall  of  “the  beautiful,”  and  patiently  resolved  to  wait 
another  day  or  two  and  try  again. 

Lake  View  Brick  Company  is  one  of  the  firms  intending  to 
open  for  business  immediately.  Mr.  Lutter,  who  met  with  a 
painful  accident  some  time  since,  has  entirely  recovered  and 
is  looking  as  well  and  genial  as  ever.  He  was  driving  around 
town  last  week  with  a  horse  so  full  of  friskiness  that,  in  a  race 
for  brick  orders  with  him  in  the  harness,  Mr.  Lutter  would 
surely  come  in  ahead. 

A  complete  account  of  the  building  situation  in  Chicago  for 
the  month  just  past  would  be  practically  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  labor  “story.”  The  scene  of  the  “story”  would  be  laid 
not  on  the  sites  of  rising  homes,  apartment,  factory  or  office 
buildings,  but  in  the  chambers  of  labor  union  headquarters 
and  the  unusually,  unpleasantly  quiet  offices  of  architects  and 
dealers  in  building  materials,  and  the  plot  would  deal  with 
demands  from  workingmen  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  building  trades  for  higher  wages,  threatened  strikes, 
and  arbitration  councils;  for  in  the  building  world  here  there 
is  literally  “nothing  doing,”  and  the  unrest  and  discontent 
among  the  trades  labor  unions  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 

Dealers  and  manufacturing  representatives  without  excep¬ 
tion  shrug  their  shoulders  when  asked  what  there  is  new  in 
their  line,  or  what  they  are  doing,  and  almost  invariably  reply, 
“AVaiting;  waiting  for  things  to  settle  down  again  and  hoping 
that  m'oney  will  get  easier.” 

While  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  simple  enough,  compli¬ 
cations  have  arisen  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  simple  remedy 
the  restoration  of  labor  affairs  to  a  normal  basis — could  now 
effect  an  immediate  reaction  throughout  the  entire  field  of  the 

building  industry.  In  part  this  statement  has  already  been 
proved,  for  the  high  prices  of  building  material,  which  are  in 
part  responsible  for  the  present  dull  season,  are  largely  due  to 
the  high  prices  at  which  coal  has  been  sold  during  the  past  six 
or  seven  months.  The  high  prices  of  coal  are  due  to  strikes; 
which  were  settled  some  time  ago  more  or  less  conclusively, 
and  yet  prices  are  scarcely  down  to  a  normal  plane  even  now. 
In  addition  to  the  lift  in  the  price  on  coal,  the  price  for  labor 
on  clay  products  themselves  has  been  raised. 

The  immediate  and  startling  effect  of  the  situation  thus  far 
reviewed  is  this;  Plans  have  been  drawn,  submitted  and 
accepted.  Then  when  the  plans  have  been  sent  out  to  be  fig¬ 
ured  on  they  have  in  many  cases  been  shelved  in  despair  by 
the  promoters  because  of  the  prohibitive  prices  of  labor  and 
materials.  So  great,  however,  is  the  unrest  in  labor  circles 
generally  that  men  of  wealth,  who  would  otherwise  launch 
large  building  projects,  and  smaller  capitalists  who,  in  good 
years,  such  as  the  last  two,  indulge  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
speculative  building,  now  fear  to  risk  their  money,  knowing 
that  although  rents  are  now  exceedingly  high,  they  are  so. 
among  other  things,  through  the  scarcity  of  new  buildings,  and 
that  before  their  buildings  could  be  completed  at  present  high 
rates,  the  rents  would  again  have  dropped  and  the  builder 
would  be,  to  say  the  least,  at  a  disadvantage  in  having  to  wait 
longer  for  his  profits. 

A  local  daily,  in  speaking  of  the  slack  times,  sums  up  the 
situation  thus:  “There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  the  labor 
situation  is  having  a  depressing  effect  on  realty  investments. 
Apprehension  as  to  trouble  in  the  building  trades  is  keeping 
many  capitalists  with  building  plans  from  the  market.  They 
do  not  care  to  get  the  land  on  their  hands  and  then  find,  per¬ 
haps,  that  they  cannot  improve  it  for  several  months  or  more. 
Many  are  also  influenced  by  the  probability  of  a  sharp  advance 


in  wages  as  well  as  the  high  price  of  building  material.  The 
general  aggressiveness  of  organized  labor  as  a  whole,  too,  is 
unquestionably  operating  to  prevent  capital  from  purchasing 
as  well  as  improving  Chicago  real  estate.  This  was  indicated 
in  the  address  made  a  short  time  ago  by  Charles  L.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  and  it  is  known  that  several  prominent  capitalists  have 
signified  their  purpose  to  keep  out  of  the  market  until  the 
situation  clears.” 

It  is  thought  by  some  in  Chicago  that  the  present  depression 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Chicago  is  not  securing  its  full  quota  of 
outside  industrial  concerns,  owing  to  a  dislike  on  the  part  of 
those  managements  to  the  State  laws  touching  corporate  in¬ 
terests.  In  the  face  of  this,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  as  an 
encouraging  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward 
expansion  on  the  part  of  the  industries  already  located  here. 
A  recent  illustration  is  found  in  the  purchase  of  109  acres  of 
land  on  the  Burlington  and  Belt  roads  in  the  southwest  part 
of  the  city  by  the  Western  Electric  Company  as  a  site  for  addi¬ 
tional  works.  (It  is  of  especial  interest  to  brickmakers  and 
dealers  that  these  buildings  will  be  built  of  brick  and  clay 
products  almost  entirely.)  The  company  has  already  a  great 
plant  on  the  west  side,  with  millions  of  dollars  invested,  and 
another  large  tract,  mainly  vacant,  at  Polk  street  and  the 
river.  Its  latest  purchase,  therefore,  which  is  to  be  improve  ! 
with  an  expensive  plant,  marks  an  industrial  growth  which 
augurs  well  for  the  city — so  soon  as  the  present  agitation  is 
quieted  down. 

In  addition  to  the  Western  Electric’s  plans  for  the  future,  at 
South  Chicago  the  International  Harvester  Company  and  the 
South  Chicago  Furnace  Company  are  making  extensions  to 
their  plants,  the  cost  of  which  will  mount  up  to  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  while  in  the  same  district  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  is  preparing  to  spend  something  like  $7,000,000  to 
secure  a  needed  increase  of  its  facilities.  With  such  projects 
as  these  on  foot  the  trade  has  still  something  between  it  and 
utter  despair,  but  is  thereby  made  the  mere  anxious  for  the 
return  of  easier  conditions. 

When  building  does  start  again  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
work  on  dwellings  will  be  especially  strong  along  the  line  of 
individual  homes,  as  the  present  high  rents  in  apartments 
makes  living  in  houses  practically  as  cheap  and  infinitely 
more  comfortable. 

The  following  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  last  year 
and  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  twelvemonth  speaks 
volumes  for  the  difference:  In  1902,  1,290  buildings  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $15,950,000.  During  the  same  three  months 
in  1903,  1,142  structures  went  up  at  a  cost  of  but  $7,381,000. 
The  disproportion  between  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
buildings  and  the  greater  diminution  in  cost  also  points  to  the 
erection  of  a  larger  number  of  residences,  particularly  of  the 
simpler  and  less  expensive  type. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  reigning  powers  at  Glenview 
Brick  Company.  Mr.  Harms  has  been  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
formerly  with  the  Illinois  Brick  Company.  Mr.  Brockman  and 
his  new  partner  were  down  town  this  week  looking  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  brickmaking  business  and  the  world  in 
general. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  yard  23  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Company,  and  President  Roosevelt  were  in  the  city 
Thursday,  April  2.  Mr.  Johnson  was  armed  with  his  umbrella 
ready  for  April  showers,  and  looked  determined  to  see  the 
President. 

An  unusual  air  of  quiet  among  the  ranks  of  brick  machine 
salesmen  during  the  first  weks  of  March  is  accounted  for  by 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Davis  Brown,  of  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  who 
took  a  three  weeks’  trip  to  California  and  Colorado  Springs. 
He  reports  the  brickmaking  business  as  prospering  in  the 
Golden  West.  Another  who  made  his  absence  felt  in  his  line  of 
business  is  Mr.  John  Moroney,  of  Chicago  Brick  Machine  Co. 
He  has  only  recently  returned  from  a  successful  business  trip 
to  the  Black  Hills,  looking,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  more 
jolly  and  good-natured  than  when  he  departed. 

D.  V.  Purington,  of  Galesburg  paving  brick  fame,  is  now  in 
California.  Business  has  been  resumed  at  his  plant  after  a 
short  suspension  of  operation,  due  to  a  shortage  of  coal. 

Jubilation  reigns  supreme  at  the  American  Brick  Company’s 
yards.  This  will  be  explained  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Carey  is  an  enthusiastic  Democrat,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  County  Central  Committee,  and  has  ardently 
supported  Harrison  during  the  battle  which  ended  Thursday  to 
his  liking.  SCRIP. 
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that  can  be  put  into  a  machine,  is 
put  into  our  Automatic  Cutter.  *  « 
Iron,  steel  and  brains  enter  largely 
into  its  composition.  «  It  is  the  one 
cutter  that  cuts  square,  smooth 
brick,  leaving  no  feather  edges. 

The  column  of  clay  does  not  op¬ 
erate  it,  but  automatically  regulates 
it.  Whether  it  operates  at  1,000 
per  day  or  100,000,  the  results 
are  the  same.  “All  brick  are 
good  brick” 


THE 
flUTOMATIG 


RAYMOND 


THE 


Was  there  ever  such  a  combination  of 
machinery  for  making  brick,  as  *  the 
above?  A  Raymond  “999”  Machine 
and  Automatic  Cutter.  «  «  Think  of  it! 
Both  having  a  capacity  of  80  to  100,000 
bricks  per  day;  and  what  is  better  “all 
brick  are  good  brick” 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Clarion,  la.,  is  to  have  a  brick  and  tile  factory. 

Peter  Eno  will  start  a  brickyard  at  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Louis  Ismay  will  start  a  new  brickyard  at  Fulton,  Mo. 

M.  F.  Kern  will  start  a  dew  brick  plant  at  Ridgway,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Baker,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  started  a  brickyard  at  Deer 
Creek,  Ill. 

F.  A.  Hibberd,  Coldwater,  Mich.,  36  W.  Pierce  street,  is  in 
the  market  for  brick  machinery. 

H.  W.  Mitchell  and  A.  J.  Ellis,  of  Clayton,  N.  C.,  are  erecting 
a  new  brickyard  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Leonard  &  Colley,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  advise  us  that  they  are 
in  the  market  for  second-hand  steel  pallets. 

J.  C.  Lambeth  and  Daniel  Bailey,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  will 
start  a  large  brick  plant  at  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Smith  &  Wilson  are  enlarging  their  brick  plant  at  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  to  more  than  double  its  present  capacity. 


a  four-mold  Boyd  brick  press  and  a  complete  equipment  of  clay¬ 
preparing  machinery  furnished  by  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White 
Co.,  of  Chicago. 

The  Milton  (Pa.)  Steam  Brick  Works  are  installing  the 
Scott  Patent  brick  car  -system,  which  will  enable  them  to 
greatly  increase  their  output. 

The  Apollo  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Kittanning,  Pa.  They  will  manufacture  all  kinds  of  bricks, 
tiles,  terra  cotta  and  sewer  pipe. 

The  Tecumseh  Building  Company  has  been  chartered  at 
Tecumseh,  Okla.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  brick  and 
other  building  materials. 

The  Wolf  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Springwells,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  by  lire  recently. 
The  flames  originated  in  the  dryer. 

The  Glen  Elk  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  John  B.  Allen,  Chas. 
D.  Ogden  and  J.  I.  Alexander  are  interested. 

Chas.  Robison  has  sold  his  tile  factory  at  Arcadia,  O.,  to 
Stacy  &  Sons.  Mr.  Robinson  will  in  all  probability  operate 
the  factory  for  Messrs.  Stacy  the  coming  season. 

W.  G.  Curry  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  brickmaking  firm  of 
Curry  &  Robinet,  at  Windsor,  Canada,  to  Jules  Robinet.  Mr. 
Curry  will  start  a  new  brickyard  at  Sandwich,  Ontario. 

The  Vigo  Clay  Company  is  making  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  at  their  plant  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  order  to  increase 
their  output,  for  which  they  have  an  immense  demand. 


J.  P.  Ouzts,  who  owns  a  saw  mill  and  lumber  yard  at  Edge- 
field,  S.  C.,  will  start  a  brickyard  at  that  place. 

A.  B.  Cockerill  and  George  E.  Nicholson  are  organizing  a 
company  at  Iola,  Kan.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

J.  H.  Sewell,  of  Winder,  Ga.,  will  build  a  large  brick  plant 
at  Gadsden,  Ga.  The  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000. 

The  Gaffney  (S.  C.)  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated 
by  Thompson  Robbs  and  J.  H.  Curry,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000. 

The  Bettendorf  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  to  make  brick  and  tile  at  Bettendorf,  la.  They  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

There  is  a  good  opening  for  a  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Steven¬ 
son,  Ala.  Those  interested  are  requested  to  correspond  with 
I.  P.  Russel],  of  that  place. 

The  Donnelly  Brick  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  was  dam¬ 
aged  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  by  a  fire  in  the  engine  house.  The 
loss  was  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

Karr  &  Nichols,  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  are  starting  a  new 
brickyard  at  that  place,  and  are  in  the  market  for  all  kinds  of 
brickmaking  machinery  and  supplies. 

The  Scandia  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  incorporated  at  Des 
Moines  early  in  the  year,  has  purchased  the  brick  and  tile 
works  of  J.  M.  Stark  &  Sons  at  Woodward,  Iowa. 

Ernest  Bentler  is  equipping  his  brick  plant  at  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  with  machinery  which  will  enable  him  to  increase  his 
output  to  1,000,000  brick  the  coming  season. 

The  buildings  for  the  new  brick  plant  of  the  Cape  Girardeau 
Press  Brick  Co.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  are  completed.  The 
machinery  for  this  plant  is  now  being  installed  and  consists  of 


The  Greenfield  (Me.)  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Portland,  Me.,  by  E.  B.  Draper,  Canton,  Mass.;  S.  M.  Kelley, 
Portland,  and  E.  B.  Draper  and  P.  Barter,  Greenfield,  Me. 

The  Amite  Brick,  Tile  Manufacturing  and  Improvement 
Company  has  been  organized  at  Amite  City,  La.,  with  $25,000 
capital  stock.  They  will  erect  a  first-class  brick  plant  at  once. 

A  new  brick  and  tile  plant  is  to  be  started  at  New  Glasgow, 
Halifax,  N.  S.  W.  C.  Trotter,  of  the  Standard  Drain  Tile 
Company,  St.  Johns,  Port  Quebec,  is  at  the  head  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  Tulsa  (Ind.  Ter.)  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been 
incorporated  by  C.  H.  Neal,  C.  A.  Owen,  W.  H.  Slater  and  S. 
P.  McBurny.  A  plant  of  30,000  daily  capacity  will  be  erected 
at  once. 

George  Shafer,  superintendent  of  the  Radford  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Tiptop,  Va.,  writes  that  he  desires  to  purchase  a  good 
brickyard  located  where  coal  and  labor  are  cheap  and  good 
clay  plentiful. 

W.  T.  Pyne,  Jos.  Libler,  D.  Gregory,  Peter  Bitzer  and  Jos. 
P.  Hermann  have  organized  a  brick  company  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  be  known  as  the  West  Market  Brick  Company.  Capital 
stock,  $25,000. 

The  Reese-Hammond  Bire  Brick  Company,  of  Bolivar,  Pa., 
has  given  notice  that  it  will  allow  an  extra  day  each  two 
weeks  to  any  employe  who  works  without  the  loss  of  a  work¬ 
ing  day  in  that  time.  It  means  that  the  employe  will  be  about 
$100  better  off  at  the  end  of  each  year,  if  he  does  not  lose  any 
time. 

The  business  of  the  Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  put  in  an  additional  rpachine  for  the  manufacture 

[continued  on  page  480.] 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain  ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 
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OVER 

175 

“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
in  use. 


OVER 

500 

“Quaker” 
Machines 
in  use. 

WRITE 
to  us 
regarding 
Disinte¬ 
grators, 
Pug  Mills, 
Mould 
Sanders, 
Sand  Dryers, 
Smooth-roll 
Crushers, 
Moulds, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Winding 
Drums, 
Dump  Carts, 
Elevators, 
Dump  Tables 
and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


REMEMBER: 

You  are  losing 
money  wheeling 
bricK  unless  you 
have  our 
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BARROWS. 
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of  high  grade  press  brick.  The  order  was  placed  with  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  one  of  their  well- 
known  Boyd  brick  presses. 

The  Clifton-Ryan  Construction  and  Manufacturing  Company 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile  at  Peru, 
Ind.  John  and  Charles  Clifton  and  E.  Danielson,  of  Peru,  and 
W.  S.  Ryan,  of  Muncie,  are  incorporators. 

The  Forest  Clay  Working  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
concern  recently  organized  at  Forest,  O.  I.  H.  Asire  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.  They  started  out  right  by  subscribing 
for  The  Clay-Worker. 

The  Thornton  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  to 
manufacture  brick  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  by  R.  W.  Kennedy,  C. 
R.  Durbin,  Wm.  Morgan,  T.  F.  Lanham  and  G.  H.  A.  Kunst. 
Capital  stock,  $100,000. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  -the  Muskogee 
Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Muskogee,  I.  T.  The  company  will 
at  once  erect  a  plant.  J.  Haynes,  W.  N.  Patterson  and  J.  Lee 
Dabbs  are  the  principal  stockholders. 

J.  E.  Wright,  C.  A.  Good,  T.  D.  Wagner  and  W.  F.  Browner 
have  organized  a  company  at  Lindsay,  I.  T.,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pressed  brick.  A  plant  will  be  erected  and  put  in 
operation  in  the  very  near  future. 

T.  E.  Peters,  White  Wood,  S.  D.,  advises  us  that  he  has  a 
good  opening  for  a  Portland  cement  plant,  plenty  of  shale, 
lime  and  gypsum.  He  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
parties  looking  for  a  site  for  cement  plant. 

George  A.  Gillet  is  now  sole  proprietor  of  the  Corning  (la.) 
Brick  and  Tile  Works,  having  purchased  the  interests  of  his 
brothers,  E.  W.  and  J.  B.  Gillet,  and  will  keep  the  product 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years. 

The  new  brick  works  of  the  E.  T.  Lewis  Co..  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  is  completed  and  in  operation.  This  plant  is  equipped 
with  a  four-mold  Boyd  brick  press  and  other  machinery  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

The  Whitewater  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Whitewater,  Wis.  Mr.  George  Gillen,  a  well-known 
brickmaker  of  Cantrall,  Ill.,  is  interested  in  the  new  company 
and  will  move  to  Whitewater  and  take  charge  of  the  new  plant 
to  be  erected. 

The  Hanover  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Moore  Brick  Clay  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
The  officers  are:  R.  W.  McEwan,  president;  Herman  Behr, 
vice  president;  C.  W.  Ennis,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
capitalization  is  $100,000. 

The  American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  very 
busy  in  all  their  various  lines.  They  are  furnishing  another 
dryer  outfit  for  the  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Company,  of 
Bolivar,  Pa.,  and  drying  apparatus  for  the  National  Fireproof¬ 
ing  Company  at  Revere,  Mass. 

Loyal  Kern  has  broken  ground  for  a  new  brickyard  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  with  a  capacity  of  $2,000,000  brick  per  year.  This, 
with  his  old  plant  of  similar  capacity,  will  enable  him  to  fill 
orders  promptly.  This  is  only  one  of  several  new  plants  to  be 
started  at  Portland  this  season. 

The  California  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  to  manufacture  brick  at  Phillipsburg,  Pa.  A  tract 
of  land  has  been  purchased  and  the  plant  will  be  erected  at 
once.  The  incorporators  are:  J.  K.  Tener,  C.  S.  McClosky, 
C.  F.  Thomas,  F.  P.  McClosky  and  J.  W.  Cornell. 

The  Courtney  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated 
by  Monongahela  (Pa.)  and  Courtney  (Pa.)  men  and  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plants  of  Crescent  Fire  Brick  Company  and  the 
Tempest  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Monongahela.  The  plants 
have  been  overhauled,  new  machinery  ordered,  and  the  works, 
when  completed,  will  be  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 

The  Provo  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Provo  City,  Utah,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  new  modern  press  brick  plant  which  is  equipped  with  a 
four-mold  Boyd  brick  press  and  a  40-inch  Stedman  clay  dis¬ 
integrator.  The  machinery  will  be  operated  by  water  power. 
Mr.  Sidney  H.  Belmont,  manager,  states  that  the  plant  will  be 
completed  and  in  operation  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  DeKalb  Fire  Brick  Company  was  organized  at  Ft. 
Payne,  Ala.,  April  1,  with  the  following  officers:  President, 
John  W.  Spencer,  Boston,  Mass.;  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  John  H.  Altman,  New  Philadelphia,  O.;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  L.  C.  Harding,  Ft.  Payne.  They  have  pur¬ 


chased  the  old  fire  brick  plant  at  that  place,  which  has  been 
lying  idle  since  boom  days,  and  will  begin  to  operate  it  right 
away. 

The  Dover  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  by  John 
B.  Hutton  and  Alexander  Daly,  of  Dover,  Del.,  and  George  M. 
Crossmore,  Wyoming,  Del.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock. 

The  brick  plant  of  the  Table  Rock  Vitrified  Brick  and  Pav¬ 
ing  Company  has  passed  to  the  new  firm  known  as  the  Cotton 
Brick  Company,  Table  Rock.  Neb.,  composed  of  George  F. 
Cotton,  E.  P.  Bracken  and  H.  G.  Ward. 

John  Tobias,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Hamburg,  Pa., 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  March  20,  aged  eighty-six  years. 
Mr.  Tobias  was  one  of  the  pioneer  brick  manufacturers  of 
that  section,  having  started  a  brick  plant  at  Hamburg  sixty- 
five  years  ago,  but  had  not  been  actively  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Tacoma  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
concern  recently  organized  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  by  J.  E.  Stock- 
well.  William  Dale,  E.  C.  Dale,  T.  Hill  and  E.  L.  Jones,  with 
$30,000  capital  stock.  The  plant  will  be  operated  with  elec¬ 
tric  power  and  have  a  daily  capacity  of  36,000  to  40,000  brick. 
J.  E.  Stockwell  will  be  general  manager. 

The  Angola  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  paving  brick, 
has  filed  papers  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  will  be  located  at  Angola,  Ind.  The  incorporators 
are:  Sylvester  S.  Ewers,  Orville  Carver,  Frank  E.  Jackson, 
Frank  D.  Morse  and  Lawrence  E.  Smith,  all  of  Angola. 

The  A.  F.  Smith  Company,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  advise  us  that 
they  have  disposed  of  their  fire  brick  plant  and  are  now  devot¬ 
ing  their  entire  attention  to  the  production  of  building  and 
paving  brick,  stone,  building  sand  and  fire  clay.  They  are 
making  improvements  at  their  plant  which  when  complete 
will  enable  them  to  fill  orders  for  all  colors  of  front  brick. 

The  paving  brick  plant  of  the  Capital  City  Brick  and  Pipe 
Company,  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Company.  It  is  stated  that  the  new  owners  will  make 
no  change  in  the  methods  followed  by  the  former  owners  of 
the  plant.  Superintendent  F.  A.  White  will  be  retained  as 
superintendent  of  the  plant.  The  union  wage  scales  will  be 
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Indianapolis. 


MILLER  OIL  &  SUPPLY  CO 


Our  Shovels  Will  Do  the  Work. 

Made  Extra  Heavy  if  You  Say. 

Write  to  us  for  circulars  and  prices  on  our  full  line  of 
Cleveland  pattern,  hollow  back  goods,  which  are  warranted. 

The  Avery  Stamping  Co., 

CLEUELAND,  OHIO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  have  purchased  the  right  to  manufacture 
and  sell  the  ANDRUS  BRICK  PRESS  and 
have  purchased  the  good  will  and  business  of 
the  Globe  Iron  Works,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

We  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  the 
TRIED  and  TRUE  Andrus  Brick  Press,  and 
will  also  build  the  well-known  Fernholtz  Mold 
Box,  and  furnish  a  full  line  of  BRICKYARD 
SUPPLIES,  including  CLAY  GRINDING 
MACHINES,  ELEVATORS,  MIXERS, 
CONVEYORS,  BARROWS,  TRUCKS, 
BELTING,  SHAFTING,  PULLEYS, 
HANGERS  and  everything  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  needs. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  anything  about 
the  ANDRUS  PRESS.  Ask  the  people  who 
are  using  it  if  you  are  not  familiar. 

Our  St.  Louis  office  will  be  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Trust  Building.  Our  factory  will  be  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  all 
the  Clay  Workers  visit  us  at  our  office  when  in 
the  Exposition  City. 

SCOTT  MFG.  CO., 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Works:  Keokuk,  Iowa. 


ooo 


Office:  302  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg 
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signed  up  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  brick  factories  of  the 
city.  The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  is  about  12,000,000.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  new  owners  to  install  machinery  and 
make  extensions  at  once,  which  will  make  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  between  35,000,000  and  50,000,000. 

The  Improved  Brick  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has 
bought  out  the  Bamberger  Brick  Company,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  consolidated  concern  states  that  they  will  have 
25,000,000  brick  output  this  year.  This  includes  pressed  brick, 
wire-cut  brick  and  other  kinds.  There  is  a  steadily  growing 
demand  for  brick  from  outside  points,  so  that  the  season 
promises  to  be  a  good  one. 

The  Central  New  Building  Brick  Company,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  which  comprises  the  leading  brick  manufacturers  of 
that  section,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
George  M.  Dickerson;  secretary,  R.  Clifford  Merwin;  manager 
and  treasurer,  Virgil  M.  Palmer.  The  yards  began  brick¬ 
making  April  4.  It  is  computed  that  this  year’s  output  will 
be  about  45,000,000,  as  against  40,000,000  last  year. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Kansas  Vitrified  Brick  Company  at 
Chanute,  Kan.  The  Kansas  City  company  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  Chanute  plant  from  35,000  brick  a  day  to 
.100,000.  The  company  now  has  five  brick  plants  in  operation. 
In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  the  Chanute  plant  the  company 
secured  control  of  1,700  acres  of  gas  and  oil  lands  near  the 
plant. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Cook  and  G.  W.  Cummer,  of  Denver,  Col.,  have 
completed  their  new  brick  plant  at  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  and  are 
now  burning  their  first  kiln  of  brick.  This  plant  is  equipped 
with  a  four-mold  Boyd  press,  dry  pan  and  other  machinery 
manufactured  by  the  Chisholm.  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
Almost  the  entire  product  of  this  plant  will  be  used  by  the 
owners  in  building  several  large  sugar  refineries  for  which 
they  have  the  contract.  They  have  an  abundance  of  shale 
which  is  of  a  superior  quality. 

A  stock  company  has  been  organized  in  Bonham,  Tex., 
known  as  the  Bonham  White  Brick  Company.  This  concern 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  Ravenna,  Tex.,  on  the  Den¬ 
ison,  Bonham  &  New  Orleans  railway,  and  will  at  once  com¬ 
mence  the  construction  of  a  building  and  the  placing  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  white  brick.  They 
claim  that  it  will  be  the  only  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the 
State.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  20,000  brick  a  day. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $20,000. 

The  main  building  of  the  White  Hall  (111.)  Sewer  Pipe 
works  and  the  White  Hall  Stoneware  factory  was  destroyed 
by  fire  March  26.  The  fire  broke  out  at  the  south  end  of  the 
building  and  was  carried  northward  by  a  strong  breeze  from 
the  south,  and  the  entire  building  was  soon  in  a  blaze.  The 
entire  plant  was  worth  probably  $75,000.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  $50,000.  There  is  $25,000  insurance  on  the  entire  plant,  and 
the  value  of  property  saved  is  estimated  at  $35,000.  The  in¬ 
surance  will  not  cover  the  loss.  The  plant,  which  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  150  men,  will  probably  be  rebuilt. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


USINESS  IS  VERY  GOOD  with  the  brick 
and  terra  cotta  manufacturers,  and  every 
indication  points  to  a  continuance  from 
now  on  until  the  first  of  next  year.  The 
year,  thus  far,  has  been  the  best  that  the 
brick  and  terra  cotta  manufacturers  have 
ever  had.  Unless  additional  labor  trou¬ 
bles  come  up  and  interfere  with  the  pros¬ 
pects,  this  year  will  be  the  banner  year. 

The  troubles  for  the  brick  manufacturers  are  over,  as  the 
strike  of  the  brickmakers  that  continued  for  three  weeks  has 
been  settled.  There  may  be  some  troubles  with  other  lines,  as 
indications  point  that  way,  and  this  may  put  a  setback  on 
building  operations. 

All  the  yards  are  behind  on  orders  because  of  the  brick- 
makers’  strike.  Lots  of  brick  were  sold  that  could  not  be  de¬ 
livered,  but  the  yards  are  trying  to  catch  up  and  are  working 
as  hard  as  they  can  to  do  so. 

Prices  of  brick  are  as  follows:  Merchantable  brick,  $7.50; 


strictly  hard  and  red,  $8.25;  ordinary  hard  and  red,  $8;  front- 
red  stock,  $18;  sidewalk  paving,  $10. 

The  monthly  statement  issued  by  the  building  commissioner 
for  March  shows  that  permits  to  the  amount  of  $2,023,703  were 
issued.  This  is  an  increase  of  $936,196  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  1902.  The  following  is  a  comparison  between  March 
of  this  year  and  last:  In  March,  1902,  permits  for  brick  build¬ 
ings  amounted  to  $1,056,365;  frame  buildings,  $31,338;  repairs, 
$72,184.  In  March,  1903,  permits  for  brick  buildings  amounted 
to  $1,965,730;  frame  buildings,  $58,169;  repairs,  $147,768. 

Although  no  deeds  have  been  filed  for  record  here  as  yet, 
it  is  stated  by  parties  interested  that  papers  were  executed  in 
St.  Louis  recently  conveying  to  St.  Louis  parties  about  thirty- 
nine  acres  of  land  just  south  of  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  in  which  is 
located  the  deposit  of  shale  in  abundant  quantities.  The  land 
was  owned  by  Supervisor  A.  H.  Kienlen  and  brother.  Ed¬ 
wardsville  parties  are  interested  in  the  deal,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  open  shale  works  at  an  early  date  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paving  and  other  hard  brick.  About  $75,000  will  be 
expended  in  equipping  the  works. 

President  Edward  Rodgers,  of  the  Alton  Paving,  Building 
and  Fire  Brick  Company,  is  making  arrangements  to  build  sev¬ 
eral  houses  for  tenants  on  lots  owned  by  him  in  North  Alton. 
There  is  an  insatiable  demand  here  for  houses,  and  many  of 
Alton  s  capitalists  will  follow  Mr.  Rodgers’  example  and  build 
houses  to  meet  the  demands  at  least  in  part.  It  is  stated  by 
factory  superintendents  that  at  least  400  men  are  employed  in 
Alton  whose  families  are  compelled  to  live  elsewhere  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  renting  homes  here. 

The  Newbern  (Ill.)  brick  plant  has  started  up.  It  has  been 
shut  down  nearly  all  winter.  A  great  many  repairs  have  been 
made  on  it.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  has  practically  been 
doubled,  and  the  latest  improvements  in  the  machinery  have 
been  put  in. 

It  is  reported  that  a  large  brick  manufacturing  plant  will 
soon  be  erected  here,  to  be  backed  by  St.  Louis  capital. 

A.  SAINT. 


_ 1  _ 

ALPHA  CANVAS  BELTING 


Is  the  Ideal  Clayworker’s  Belt 

as  it  will  not  stretch  more  than  high- 
grade  leather— will  not  harden  in  cold 
weather  — will  stand  a  strain  of  8,400 
pounds  to  a  six-inch  four  ply  belt — will 
run  absolutely  true  on  pulleys  at  all 
times.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  agent 

The  American  Belting  Co., 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  an 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  htetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Gabon,  Ohio. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  IOWA  CLAYWORKERS. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  A  GOOD  SEASON  among 
the  brickmakers  of  northwestern  Iowa  look 
very  favorable  at  the  present  time.  Inquiry 
among  the  different  dealers  discloses  the  fact 
that  more  orders  have  been  booked  this  season 
than  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  While  it  was  feared 
last  fall  that  the  high  prices  of  building  material  would  have  a 
tendency  to  delay  building  this  year,  in  hopes  of  a  decline,  the 
orders  received  would  indicate  that  there  would  be  fully  as 
much  building  in  northwestern  Iowa  this  year  as  last. 

Prices  of  brick  and  tile  have  been  advanced  slightly  over 
last  year’s  prices  on  account  of  an  advance  in  coal,  which  went 
into  effect  the  first  of  April.  The  price  of  brick  has  been 
advanced  25  and  50  cents  a  thousand. 

The  question  of  wages  and  labor  is  a  question  which  the 
manufacturers  expect  to  contend  with  the  coming  season.  So 
far  there  are  no  unions  among  the  brickmakers,  but  it  is 
reported  upon  good  authority  that  an  organizer  has  several 
of  the  larger  towns  on  his  summer’s  itinerary,  and  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  organize  the  men  into  unions.  The  local  men  are 
not  in  favor  of  such  a  plan,  as  they  are  satisfied  with  the  hours 
and  the  wages. 

The  plants  that  manufacture  tile  have  every  assurance  of  a 
heavy  run  during  the  coming  summer.  Last  summer  was  a 
very  wet  season  and  thousands  of  acres  of  low  lands  were 
rendered  useless  by  reason  of  the  wet  season.  So  far  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  dry  and  the  lowlands  are  draining  nicely.  If  the 
weather  will  permit  an  unusually  large  amount  of  tile  will  be 
put  in. 

The  City  Council  of  Waterloo,  la.,  has  let  the  contract  for 
fifty-three  blocks  of  brick  paving,  to  be  put  in  this  summer. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Company,  of  New  York,  secured  the  con¬ 
tract.  Their  bid  was  30  cents  per  yard  for  grading,  35  cents 
per  yard  for  curbing,  and  $1.36  per  yard  for  paving.  The  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  17,400  feet  of  curbing  and  62,400  feet  of  paving. 
The  total  sum  of  the  Barber  Company  bid  was  $91,632. 

Lehigh,  a  mining  town,  eighteen  miles  from  this  city,  was 
the  scene  of  a  deadlock  between  the  merchants  and  laborers 
last  month.  The  trouble  arose  over  the  establishment  of  a 
cash  system.  The  merchants  held  a  meeting  and  established  a 
cash  system.  The  miners,  brickmakers  and  other  laborers 
took  exceptions  to  the  movement  and  made  arrangements  for 
trading  elsewhere.  Supplies  were  shipped  in  by  the  laborers, 
and  for  a  time  matters  looked  serious,  but  eventually  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  adjusted  more  harmoniously,  and  all  is  now  peace. 

The  Department  of  Geology  and  Mining  Engineering  of  the 
Iowa  State  College,  situated  at  Ames,  la.,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  Iowa  clays  during  the  past  three  years,  and  finds 
that  every  one  of  the  ninety-nine  counties  of  the  State  contain 
suitable  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  products. 

In  1901  the  State  ranked  eighth  in  total  clay  production. 
Ninety-three  counties  marketed  clay  wares,  valued  at  $2,737,- 
825,  consisting  chiefly  of  common  building  brick  and  drain  tile, 
constituting  2.48  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  entire 
country,  which  amounted  to  $110,211,587. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  especially  directed  to 
the  discovery  and  development  of  clays  suited  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  high-priced  wares.  Enough  has  been  done  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  State  possesses  an  abundance 
of  raw  material,  easily  accessible  and  suitable  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  majority  of  high-priced  products. 

The  shales  and  clays  of  the  coal  measures,  extending  almost 
uninterruptedly  from  this  city  to  Muscatine  and  Centerville, 
and  from  Eldora  to  Corning  and  Villisca,  afford  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  material  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  plain  and  fancy  face  brick,  paving  brick,  sewer 
pipe,  conduit,  fireproofing,  plain  and  ornamental  terra  cotta, 


red  earthen  ware,  sanitary  ware,  and  floor  tile,  in  addition  to 
the  common  products. 

The  lower  carboniferous  shales  cropping  out  in  Des  Moines, 
Muscatine  and  Louisa  counties,  the  Moquoketa  shales  exposed 
near  the  surface  of  Fayette,  Delaware  and  Dubuque  counties, 
add  to  the  supply  of  materials  available  for  high-priced  goods. 
The  clay  shales  of  Devonian  age,  which  crop  out  along  Lime 
creek,  from  Mason  City  to  Rockford,  are  unsurpassed  for  the 
manufacture  of  hollow  block  and  drain  tile. 

JAMES  E.  DOWNING. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DETROIT  NOTES. 

AGROWING  DEMAND  for  brick  is  being  experienced,  and 
all  the  plants  in  and  about  Detroit  report  big  business. 
Prices  remain  unchanged,  common  brick  selling  at  $7 
per  thousand,  and  stock  at  $7.50  per  thousand.  Architects  here 
report  plenty  of  work  and  that  the  present  great  demand  for 
brick  will  be  increased  later  on,  owing  to  the  many  large  fac¬ 
tories  and  business  buildings  that  are  to  be  erected. 

Mr.  Fred  J.  McDonald,  of  McDonald  &  Son,  has  returned 
from  a  three  weeks’  trip  through  Colorado,  and  reports  a  very 
interesting  and  enjoyable  time. 

Michigan  avenue,  the  main  thoroughfare  for  Detroit  brick 
manufacturers,  will  be  paved  with  brick.  The  kind  used  will 
be  the  Nelsonville  paver  on  concrete  foundation.  Work  on 
same  will  commence  in  May. 

Messrs.  Wolf  &  Dye  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  fire,  which 
occurred  at  their  plant  on  March  26.  The  flames  did  great 
damage  to  the  dryers,  racks  and  trucks,  which  were  all  new. 
The  loss  will  reach  several  thousand  dollars. 

A  general  air  of  activity  pervades  all  the  brick  plants  here, 
and  improvements  that  have  been  going  on  are  being  rushed  to 
completion.  If  the  present  pleasant  weather  continues  the 
plants  will  begin  operation  earlier  than  usual,  as  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  anxious  to  commence  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Earlier  in  the  season  it  was  feared  that  there  would  be  a 
scarcity  of  brickyard  labor  when  the  season  opened.  Some  of 
the  plants  may  not  be  able  to  muster  more  than  enough  to  run 
at  half  capacity,  but  a  majority  of  them  will  not  be  so  handi¬ 
capped.  Clippert  &  Bro.  have  all  their  men  engaged  and  will 
operate  at  full  capacity,  as  will  also  the  Wolf  Brick  Co.,  Dan¬ 
iels  &  Bro.,  McDonald  &  Son,  Haggerty  &  Son  Hull  Brick  Co., 
Andrew  Lougo,  Dennis  Burke,  Stephen  Pratt  and  Schneidor 
Bros.,  who  have  their  full  quota  of  capable  and  trained  men. 

The  city  of  Detroit  will  establish  a  brickmaking  plant  in  the 
very  early  future,  when  she  will  embark  in  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick  only.  The  sum  of  $50,000  has  already  been 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  plant  which  will  produce 
50,000  brick  per  day.  The  manufacture  of  paving  brick  for  her 
own  use  by  the  city  was  brought  about  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
prices  the  city  has  been  compelled  to  pay  for  paving  brick. 
For  the  Nelsonville  paver  the  price  was  $21  per  thousand.  This 
season  the  city  will  lay  several  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  paving  brick  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  in  the  matter,  the  result  being  that  the 
city,  operating  its  own  plant,  can  manufacture  paving  brick  of 
a  high  quality  and  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Nelsonville 
paver,  for  not  more  than  $12  per  thousand,  a  saving  of  $9  per 
thousand.  On  this  showing  a  municipal  plant  was  approved. 

The  Michigan  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  after  much  time  in  deciding 
on  a  location  for  its  new  plant,  has  closed  a  deal  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Warren  Scharf  plot  at  Lawton  avenue  and  the 
Michigan  Central  railroad,  opposite  the  Superior  Match  Co.’s 
new  site.  The  tract  is  irregular  in  shape  and  embraces  about 
an  acre  and  a  half,  with  a  frontage  on  the  railroad  of  332 
feet.  The  Michigan  Pressed  Brick  Company,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  organized  in  this  city  on  Jan.  14,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  made  after  a  patented 
German  process,  sand  and  lime  being  used  in  the  operation. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  at  once  begin  the  erection 
of  a  two-story  factory  building,  the  structure  to  be  eighty-eight 
feet  on  a  side.  Machinery  has  been  ordered  in  Detroit  and 
New  York,  and  the  cost  of  the  entire  plant  is  estimated  at 
$40,000.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  plant  in  operation  by  May  1. 
The  output,  instead  of  100,000,  will  be  from  40,000  to  50,000 
brick  per  day.  The  officers  of  the  company,  who  are  also  direc¬ 
tors,  are:  Emery  W.  Clark,  president;  Frank  W.  Hubbard, 
president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Bad  Axe  and  its  various 
branches,  vice  president;  Burns  Henry,  secretary-treasurer. 

D.  DALE. 
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Why  do  you  “saw  off”  your  tile  and  hollow  blocKs 
on  an  old  hand  table  when  you  can  cut  them  on 
an  Automatic  Cutting  Table  and  do  better  work? 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  TILE  TABLE. 


With  this  table  you  can 
cut  your  tile  from  3=inch 
to  8  =  inch,  and  hollow 
blocks  4^4 -inchx  9-inch, 
and  have  them  all  of  ex= 
actly  the  same  length  and 
perfectly  true  and  square 
on  the  ends. 

In  a  majority  of  tile  f ac= 
tories  this  table  will  save 
the  labor  of  one  man,  and 
this  saving  will  soon  pay 
for  the  table.  We  are 
anxious  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  convince  you  of 
the  truth  of  our  claims. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

The  J.  D.  FATE  CO., 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  TILE  TABLE 
ARRANGED  FOR  CUTTING  HOLLOW  BLOCKS. 

Ads.  on  Pagss  516  and  517. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


0  FAR  AS  THE  LOCAL  brick  trade  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  season  has  not  yet  declared  itself 
very  emphatically.  The  ending  of  the  brick¬ 
layers’  strike  improved  matters  some,  but  the 
weather  has  been  against  building  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  It  has  been  generally  feared 
that  high  prices  and  wages  would  offer  a 
serious  check  to  building  throughout  this 
season,  but  so  far  the  evidences  of  a  falling  off 
are  not  very  apparent.  Last  week  there  was 
an  unusually  large  number  of  contracts  filed 
at  the  city  hall. 

Edward  Remillard,  Of  the  firm  of  Remillard 
Bros.,  brick  manufacturers,  owning  yards  in  Oakland,  San 
Jose  and  elsewhere  in  California,  died  suddenly  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease  on  March  10  at  his  home  in  the  first-named  city.  Mr. 
Remillard  was  stricken  while  in  conversation  with  his  brother, 
who  had  called  to  see  him  at  his  home  on  Webster  street.  Mr. 
Remillard  was  born  in  Canada  in  February,  1840,  and  came  to 
California  in  1858  and  engaged  in  mining  for  several  years. 
Later  he  settled  in  Oakland,  becoming  a  partner  with  his 
brothers  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  East  Oakland,  San 
Jose,  Pleasanton  and  San  Rafael.  Both  of  Mr.  Remillard’s 
brothers  have  died  within  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Mr.  Rem¬ 
illard  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  his  mother.  His  estate  is 
valued  at  $100,000  and  is  left  to  his  widow  and  his  mother. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  establish  a  plant  for  making  bricks 
and  furnaces  for  making  lime.  The  undertaking  is  entirely  a 
local  enterprise  and  the  capital  is  furnished  by  parties  in 
Monterey.  The  demand  for  both  these  articles  is  reported  to 
be  large  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Simpkins,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Company,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  says  that  the  demand  for  brick  this  year 
will  be  one-third  greater  than  it  was  last  year,  but  that  the 
local  brick  companies  are  well  stocked  up  and  have  no  fears 
that  the  supply  will  run  short.  The  Salt  Lake  Company  has 
just  closed  a  contract  for  400,000  brick  for  shipment  to  Idaho 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  new  sugar  factory  there,  and 
is  also  shipping  brick  to  the  factory  at  Boxelder,  Utah.  Mr. 
Simpkins  says  there  will  be  no  brick  famine  this  year,  and  that 
prices  remain  the  same.  He  claims  that  the  shale  in  Parley’s 
canyon  makes  excellent  brick. 

The  Sandstone  Brick  Company,  the  incorporation  of  which 
was  mentioned  in  our  last  letter  to  The  Clay-Worker,  will  erect 
a  large  plant  in  Bakersfield  or  Kern  City,  Cal.,  to  be  under  the 
management  of  James  Curran,  and  will  introduce  the  making 
of  sandstone  brick,  an  industry  as  yet  somewhat  new  to  this 
country,  but  now  being  introduced  from  Europe.  It  is  said  to 
be  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  class  of  brick,  and  can  be 
made  of  any  color  or  form  desired  from  lime  and  sand.  The 
company  just  organized  is  one  of  a  number  of  similar  com¬ 
panies  being  formed  to  establish  the  industry  and  introduce 
the  use  of  this  brick  in  California.  There  are  five  in  all,  the 
plants  to  be  at  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Stockton  and 
Bakersfield.  The  machinery  for  the  Bakersfield  plant  is  now 
en  route  from  Europe  and  is  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  weeks. 
William  S.  Tevis  is  the  president  of  the  company,  which  has  a 
capital  of  $100,000. 

Leo  Kroonen  has  bought  a  half  interest  in  two  claims  of  fire 
clay  owned  by  Joseph  Ehrenreich  and  located  near  Carona, 
Cal.,  for  $1,000.  The  claims  cover  forty  acres  and  are  located 
in  Grapevine  canyon,  Santa  Ana  mountains.  A  tunnel  will  be 
run  150  feet  into  the  clay  bed. 

Welch  Bros.  &  Hamilton,  of  Glendale,  Ore.,  are  now  burning 
a  kiln  containing  100,000  brick,  to  be  followed  as  soon  as  fin¬ 
ished  with  another  burning  of  the  same  size.  The  soil  there 


has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  brick¬ 
making.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for 
the  brick,  not  only  from  Glendale,  but  also  from  many  places 
•  in  the  surrounding  country.  When  this  brick  is  on  the  market 
the  price  will  be  about  $8  a  thousand,  as  against  $10.50  and 
$10.75,  including  freight,  when  shipped  from  Grant’s  Pass  and 
Roseburg. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Tacoma  Brick  &  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  were  filed  on  March  14  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $30,000,  and  the  following  as  trustees:  J.  E.  Stockwell, 
William  Dale,  E.  C.  Dale,  Thaddeus  Hill  and  E.  L.  Jones.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  organization  to  manufacture  brick  on  a 
large  scale  to  supply  the  markets  of  Tacoma  and  tributary 
towns.  J.  E.  Stockwell,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  William  Dale,  a  former  capitalist  of  Texas,  will  be 
the  managers  of  the  new  company.  The  site  of  the  factory  will 
be  above  Old  Town,  near  the  Felt  sawmill.  An  electric  plant 
will  be  installed  and  machinery  of  the  most  modern  and  im¬ 
proved  type  will  be  used.  The  capacity  of  the  factory  will  be 
about  40.000  brick  a  day. 

The  brickyards  around  Bellingham  Bay  and  Whatcom, 
Wash.,  are  making  preparations  to  begin  operations  in  order 
to  be  in  readiness  to  supply  the  unusually  large  demand  for 
bricks  anticipated  this  year.  One  prominent  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  demand  will  be  at  least  25 
per  cent,  greater  this  year  than  last.  Miller  Bros,  have  made 
extensive  improvements  to  their  plant  at  Whatcom,  and  the 
Alger  Oil  &  Mineral  Company,  of  the  same  place,  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  considerably  more  brick  than  last  year, 
owing  to  the  installation  of  additional  machinery. 

The  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  at  Boise,  Idaho,  started  up  its 
plant  at  Boise,  Idaho,  about  two  weeks  ago,  after  a  six  weeks’ 
shutdown,  due  to  the  cold  weather.  The  first  two  weeks  of  the 
reopening  were  required  to  make  enough  common  and  pressed 
brick  to  meet  the  orders  already  on  hand.  The  plant  is  now 
running  full  capacity  in  making  vitrified  brick  for  paving.  The 
managers  of  the  plant  report  a  heavy  demand  for  all  grades  of 
brick,  which  indicates  that  the  coming  season  will  be  an  active 
one  in  building. 

President  E.  C.  Ewen,  of  the  United  States  Graphite  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  was  in  Portland,  Ore.,  last  month, 
investigating  conditions  relative  to  the  making  of  brick  by  a 
new  process.  Mr.  Ewen  makes  his  brick  out  of  sand  and  lime, 
and  says  that  the  Columbia  river  sand  is  just  what  is  needed 
for  his  purpose.  He  wants  to  raise  enough  money  at  Portland 
to  establish  the  plant,  but  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  doing  this, 
then  his  company  will  undertake  the  business.  Mr.  Ewen  in¬ 
tends  to  make  a  visit  to  Alaska  in  the  spring  to  investigate  the 
deposits  of  graphite  in  that  country. 

The  Denny  Clay  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  filed 
notice  with  the  county  auditor  of  an  increase  of  capital  stock 
of  the  company  from  $200,000  to  $350,000.  The  extra  $150,000 
is  stated  in  the  papers  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  com¬ 
pany’s  indebtedness  to  the  A.  A.  Denny  estate. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Meridan,  Idaho,  to  run  a 
brickyard  on  the  Wilmot  place.  Those  interested  in  the  project 
are  Messrs.  Neal  and  Young,  of  Boise,  and  Tolleth  and  Comp¬ 
ton,  of  Meridian.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  April  4,  1903. 


THE  Way  SHE  TOOK  IT. 

Mary  Barnyard— “Out  here  we  always  go  to  bed  with  the  chickens.” 
Miss  Wopsie— “Mercy  me!  it  must  be  awfully  unhealthy.”  —Judge. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  in¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE. 

Engine,  in  first-class  condition,  85  to  90 
horse  power,  slide  valve.  Reasonable  price. 

Address  STANDARD  BRICK  CO., 
4-1-c  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— The  Cherokee  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  doing  a  good  business;  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Address 

D.  W.  TOWNSEND, 

2  tf  d  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— Racks  and  Pallets,  enough  to 
run  a  30  M  per  day  yard.  Are  in  good 
condition  and  will  sell  them  cheap.  Address 

JOHN  WILSON, 

2  tf  d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WANTED— Superintendent  of  a  brick  and 
tile  plant  desires  to  make  a  change  and 
would  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  relia¬ 
ble  parties  needing  such  a  man.  Address 
4-1-em  “E,”  care  Clay-Worker.  - 


WANTED— A  permanent  position  with  a 
first-class  company  by  a  practical  super¬ 
intendent.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all 
grades  of  brick.  References.  Address 

C.  W.  F., 

4-1-em  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

J.  D.  Fate  tile  machine,  size  D;  cut-off 
table  and  crusher.  All  as  good  as  new; 
only  run  one  year.  Address 

W.  E.  CORRINGTON, 
4-l-50p  Mason,  O. 

FOR  SALE— One  Martin  steam  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  complete  and  all  in  good  condition; 
used  but  little.  Also  one  pug  mill,  in  good 
condition.  Address 

THE  I.  L.  STILES  &  SON  BRICK  CO., 
3-3_d  North  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  yard,  in  operation;  100 
acres  clay,  suitable  for  common  and  hol¬ 
low  brick,  sewer  pipe,  flue  linings,  conduits, 
roof  and  drain  tile.  Owner  wishes  to  retire. 

Address  W.  J.  NESLEY, 

4-1-cm  L.  B.  183,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BRICK- YARD  PLANT 
—To  Lease  or  Sell. — 

Yearly  capacity  one  million;  cheap  fuel, 
new  machinery,  fine  clay  and  no  competi¬ 
tion.  Address 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  ACADEMY, 
4-1-cm  Endeavor,  Wis. 

WANTED— A  partner  in  a  fine  stiff  mud 
brick  and  tile  plant,  centrally  located  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  main  line  of 
P.  R.  R.  Capacity  of  plant,  40  M  per  day; 
fine  clay  and  rock  and  location.  Address 

A.  M.  DILL, 

2  3  cm  Newport,  Perry  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Owing  to  recent  death  of  H.  D.  Kamp- 
mann,  owner,  the  Mackey  Brick  Works, 
situated  near  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  offered 
for  sale.  For  full  particulars  address 
MRS.  H.  D.  KAMPMANN, 
or  T.  W.  Campbell,  Agent, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


WANTED— Position  as  Chicago  representa¬ 
tive  for  brick-yard  supply  house.  Best  of 
references.  Address  T.  H., 

4-1-d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Second-hand  Simpson  four-mold  dry  press, 
in  excellent  condition.  Second-hand  Sted- 
man  mill.  Address  “DEALER,” 

4-1-dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  second-hand  Atlas  engine, 
100  horse  power,  suitable  for  brick-yard 
work;  used  but  little  and  in  first-class  work¬ 
ing  order.  Address 

BOLIVAR  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 
4-3-cm  Bolivar,  Pa. 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

An  experienced  kiln  builder  and  construc¬ 
tor  wants  a  partner  for  America  and  Eng¬ 
land  to  exploit  an  excellent  continuous  kiln. 

Address  C.  C., 

4-2-c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  “A”  Special  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  make,  with 
brick  and  tile  dies,  tile  cutters,  one  board 
delivery  brick  cutter,  one  Adrian  brick  cut¬ 
ter,  one  Moore’s  deep-well  engine,  one 
smooth-roll  clay  crusher.  Address 
LEAL1  PRESSED  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 
4-2-cm  Kingsland,  Ark. 


WANTED— Partner  with  some  capital,  to 
develop  a  clay  bed  that  will  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny.  Located  in  Monroe  coun¬ 
ty.  Pennsylvania,  on  a  railroad  leading  di¬ 
rect  to  good  market,  or  will  sell  to  the  right 
parties  on  reasonable  terms,  as  we  lack  in 
capital  to  develop.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Address  E.  C.  ARNOLD, 
4-1-cm  Scotrun,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  with  40  acres  fine  clay 
land.  The  best  proposition  in  the  State  for 
small  capital.  In  the  center  of  the  county, 
without  competition.  Local  demand  for  tile 
alone  will  consume  the  output  of  three  or 
four  kilns.  It's  a  snap. 

Address  L.  LOWE, 

Sec’y  Winterset  Business  Men’s  Assn., 
4-1-cm  Winterset,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Raymond  No.  10  special  clay  disin¬ 
tegrator. 

One  Chambers  granulator  and  feeder. 
One  Chambers  No.  2  conical  crushing 
rolls. 

One  belt  elevator,  22x40. 

One  American  pug  mill,  30x8. 

One  side-valve  engine,  16x30. 

Address  PEORIA, 

4-2-c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Thoroughly  equipped  pressed-brick  plant 
with  exceptional  shale  clay  for  buff,  red, 
mottles,  etc.  Tests  show  highest  per  cent, 
of  quality.  Large  exclusive  territory  and 
an  established  trade  for  all  that  could  be 
produced  at  large  profit.  A  rare  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  business  investment  that  will  yield 
a  fortune  in  a  short  time  at  our  price.  We 
solicit  careful  consideration  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  No  scheme  or  attempt  to  unload  a 
worthless  proposition.  Plant  in  full  op¬ 
eration  will  prove  up  all  we  claim.  Best 
of  reasons  for  selling.  Please  inquire  of 
“PRESSED  BRICK,” 

4_2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— To  buy  2,500  second-hand  steel 
pallets.  Address 

LEONARD  &  COLLEY, 
4-1-dm  Uniontown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la.,  U.  S.  A. 


WANTED— To  correspond  with  A1  fire¬ 
brick  maker.  Good  job  for  the  right  man. 
Must  know  the  fire-brick  business  thor¬ 
oughly.  Address 

LEALI  PRESSED  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 
4-2-cm  Kingsland,  Ark. 

WANTED— Situation  by  silica,  magnesite 
and  chrome  designer,  constructor  and 
operator.  Pioneer  designer  of  Scotland. 

Address  A.  DINAS, 

2  3  cm  305  Rosedale  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  right  for  one  of  Grath’s  patent  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  with  eight  fire  boxes.  I  have 
the  written  consent  of  Mr.  Grath  to  sell  it. 
Price,  $50.  SEYMOUR  CUSHMAN, 

4-1-cm  Havana,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  Yard  and  Plant. 


Fine  location.  Brick  made  by  this  plant 
received  highest  award  at  State  Fair. 

Address  COLUMBIA  BRICK  CO., 

3  3  cm  Lake  City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  Arnold  steamer. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-h.-p.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

10  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Fire-brick  plant  of  6,000  capacity  per  day, 
at  Buena  Vista,  Va.  Good  clay  and  good 
market.  Will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 
R.  W.  WINBORNE  or 
4-1-cm  W.  H.  GILKYSON,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 


VALUABLE  CLAY  AND  COAL  LANDS 
FOR  SALE. 


Fine  Site  for  Fire  Brick  and  Press  Brick 
Plants. 


The  attention  of  parties  desiring  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  pav¬ 
ing  brick  or  fine  front  or  pressed  brick  is 
directed  to  an  extensive  property  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  Pa.,  where  there  are  immense 
deposits  of  fine  fire  clay,  shale  and  coal. 
These  deposits  have  been  thoroughly  de¬ 
fined  by  expert  geologists,  and  are  inex¬ 
haustible  in  extent  and  very  fine  in  quality. 
Tests  have  been  made  which  prove  clearly 
that  no  better  raw  material  can  be  found 
anywhere.  The  property  is  well  located 
for  shipping  facilities  by  rail.  It  includes 
everything  necessary  for  those  having  the 
capital  to  establish  a  permanent  and  profit¬ 
able  industry.  Price  low,  terms  reasonable. 
For  full  particulars,  address 

MRS.  C.  E.  DANFORTH, 

2  3  c— 3  1  c  West  Newton,  Mass. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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FHE: 


WANTF.D,  FOR  SALR,  ETC.— Con. 


SECOND-HAND  BRICK  MACHINERY 
FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft-mud  machine, 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft-mud  steam-power  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  Freese  Intermediate  Union  stiff-mud 
machine,  complete  with  automatic  rotary 
cutter  (almost  new). 

One  Iron  Standard  steam-power  soft-mud 
machine. 

One  Iron  Standard  horse-power  soft-mud 
machine. 

One  sixty-horse-power  boiler  and  fifty- 
horse-power  engine. 

One  twenty-foot,  two-flue  boiler. 

THE  HORTON,  MFG.  CO., 
4-1-d  Painesville,  O. 


NO  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT  complete  with¬ 
out  the  Carmichael  Clay  Steamer. 

T.  W.  CARMICHAEL, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

8  d  tf  Wellsburg,  W.  Va 


FOR  LEASE— An  undeveloped  clay  bank 
of  flint  fire  clay,  one-half  mile  from  Wa¬ 
bash  railroad  and  thirty-five  miles  from 
St.  Louis.  Fuel  and  water  at  hand.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to 

R.  F.  HENSELL, 

3-3-cm  O’Fallon,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— An  up-to-date  Edison  Mimeo¬ 
graph  for  duplicating  letters,  statements, 
etc.  Used  but  little  and  guaranteed  In 
perfect  condition.  A  bargain  for  anyone 
desiring  a  machine  of  this  sort.  The  equip¬ 
ment  cost  $16;  will  be  sold  for  $10,  cash  on 
delivery.  For  full  particulars,  address 
11  2  p  COPYIST,  care  Clay-Worker. 


f - - 

In  quarrying  and  excavating— in  fact, 
wherever  a  pump  is  needed. 

The  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump 

is  the  most  durable  and  convenient. 

There  are  no  projecting  or  breaKa= 
ble  parts  to  be  injured  by  rough  usage. 

Requires  no  foundation,  oil,  engine 
or  other  machinery  to  operate  it. 

Can  be  quickly  moved  about  from 
place  to  place. 

No  special  mechanical  skill  neces= 
sary  to  run  it. 

You  should  have  our  PULSOMETER 
catalog  illustrating  uses  in  the  clay= 
working  fields.  Write  us  today. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co., 

135  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  P  OR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO.,  Ltd 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  thoroughly  practical,  up-to-date  brick- 
maker,  38  years  old,  who  has  had  over  20 
years’  experience  in  manufacturing  and 
marketing  fire  brick  and  building  brick,  is 
open  for  an  engagement.  Is  now  employed, 
but  desires  to  make  a  change.  Would  be 
willing  to  go  on  trial  for  two  or  three 
months  to  demonstrate  ability.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  Address  SUPT.  A.  B., 
4-1-d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAHELS,”  H.  R.  Griflen . 

“BRICK/IAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep . 

“BRICKHAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr . 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley 
“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H . 


—A  Great  Bargain.— 

A  dry-press  brick  plant  of  40,000  daily  ca¬ 
pacity,  manufacturing  face  and  common 
building  brick,  located  just  outside  of  city 
limits  of  a  thriving  city  of  over  22,000  in¬ 
habitants,  on  ten  acres  of  land  containing 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  best  grade  of 
red  shale.  Plant  consists  of  one  Boyd  and 
one  Berg  press,  one  Frost  dry  pan.  one 
Williams  patent  crusher,  winding  drum 
and  cars,  one  deep  well  equipped  with 
steam  pump  and  pipes  for  putting  water 
to  large  tank  on  top  of  building,  one  clay 
shed.  All  buildings  well  constructed.  One  150- 
horse-power  boiler,  heater  and  engine  pump, 
one  585,000,  two  273,000  and  one  420,000  capaci¬ 
ty  kilns,  all  under  good  sheds.  Also  one 
337,000  capacity  kiln,  two  good,  heavy 
teams.  Plant  in  best  of  running  condition, 
operating  nights  in  order  to  fill  our  con¬ 
tracts.  Over  2,000,000  brick  sold  not  on 
yai  d.  All  brick  sold  locally  at  good  prices. 
Good  reasons  for  selling.  c.  A.  H., 
4-4_<I  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IIND. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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*  WANTED.  : 

x  * 

*  A  PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKER,  WHO 

J  ALSO  UNDERSTANDS  VITRIFYING,  ♦ 
X  WITH  ABOUT  $5,000,  TO  INVEST  IN 
i  A  BRICKYARD  WITH  2  0  YEARS’ 
i  LIFE:  A  GOING  CONCERN  THAT  ♦ 
t  INTENDS  INCREASING  THEIR  BUS= 

J  INESS  AND  REQUIRES  AN  UP  TO 
i  DATE  MAN  IN  CHARGE.  ♦ 

X  ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  ♦ 

:  TO  “REAL,”  CARE  THIS  JOURNAL.  i 

*  ♦ 

♦  4  4  d  J 

:  : 
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Clinton  Hematite  Red 

Hakes  Rich  Red  Brick. 

The  largest  Brick  Manufacturers  use  it. 
Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO., 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 


Successors  t#  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tue  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endlesb  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adj  usted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Inc*. 


FOR  SALE. 

We  have  for  sale,  and  at  a  bargain,  the 
following  first-class,  second-hand  machin¬ 
ery,  to- wit: 

One  No.  2  Giant  brick  machine;  price, 
$350. 

One  cutting-off  machine,  end  cut,  style  F, 
and  carrying-off  belt;  price,  $300. 

One  No.  4  ten-foot  steel  shell  pug  mill; 
price,  $200.  Address 

CHICAGO  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

211  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  Bldg., 
4-2-d  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.  stiff-mud,  40,000  ca¬ 
pacity  brick  machine. 

One  Wallace  pug  mill. 

One  side-cut  board  delivery  cutting  table. 
One  80-horse-power  boiler  and  fixtures. 
One  50-horse-power  steam  engine  and 
belts. 

One  cable  clay  carrier.  Four  horses  and 
throe  men  can  furnish  clay  to  machine  for 
50,000  brick  per  ten  hours. 

One  cold-air  fan. 

One  hot-air  fan  and  engine. 

Six  side-dump,  one-and-a-half-yard  cars. 

C.  SOENS  &  CO., 

4-2-cm  South  Bend,  Ind. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


CLEVELAND  BRICK  CLAMP. 


Brick  dealers  and  pavers  can  save  money  in 
several  ways  by  using  this  carrier.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality.  It’s  a  fine  side  line 
for  traveling  salesmen.  Write  for  particulars. 

CLEVELAND  BRICK  CLAMP  CO., 

873  Wilson  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


50  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  f3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.36,Broad"ay  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


41)0 


REMARKABLE 

ass  OFFER,  shi 

We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post  /f%  A% 
paid,  and  The  CLAY  =  WORKER,  for  one  year,  to  %  I  Iff  I  The  New  Way. 

any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 

“POST”  SELF  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen,  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


Gen.  Lew.  Wallace:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  writes,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

Judge  Luther  L.  Mills,  Chicago:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong:  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 


The  CLAY-WORKER, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

i — INDIANA. 


Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  Is  the  cheapest  to  Install,  the  easiest  to  operate. 
The  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
from  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
and  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

particulars  D.  M.  WARNER,  SPARTA,  MICH. 


SAND-BRICKS. 


Handsomest  and  Most  Durable 
BricKs  Made. 

Natural  Gray  or  Colored. 


Our  bricks  may  be  made  from  ANY  kind  of  SAND,  whether  SHARP,  ROUND,  SMOOTH,  BANK,  RIVER,  LAKE  OR 
SALT  WATER  SAND;  a  factory  for  making  these  bricks  cost  much  less  then  a  Clay  Brick  Factory,  and  these  bricks  may  be 
made  as  well  in  Winter  as  in  Summer.  NO  BURNING.  ANY  “DRY  PRESS”  MAY  BE  USED. 

CLAY  BRICK  FACTORIES  CHANGED  TO  THIS  SYSTEM  AT  LITTLE  COST. 

Absolutely  no  shrinkage  in  these  bricks;  every  brick  perfect’  may  be  made  in  any  SIZE,  SHAPE  or  COLOR.  One  fac¬ 
tory  in  successful  operation  and  others  contracted  for. 

Territorial  Rights  for  Sale  and  on  ROYALTY. 

Egyptian  Silica  Brick  Process  Company, 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Manufacturer  of 


«  BricK  Moulds 


Of  Every  Kind  and  Description. 


Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . $1  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

Three  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 


These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so,  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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! 

♦ 
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♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

i 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
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NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 


It  Looks  Good 

on  paper. 

It  Looks  Better 

crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 

THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with * 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


!  Jeffrey  Elevators-Conveyors ; 


! 


FOR  HANDLING 


! 


New  Chain 
Catalogue 
No.  72 

Now  Ready. 
Send  for 
Copy. 


|  Clay,  BricKs, Tile,  Boxes,  Barrels,  Packages,  j 
f  Coal,  Ashes,  etc.  j 


I 

! 

( 

i 

! 


Address 

The  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 


For  Bundles,  Packages,  etc. 


NEW  YORK 

41  Dey  Street. 

DENVER 

Equitable  Bldg. 


Mention  thri  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  Agentswanted. 

Scientific  Bread  MachCo. 

Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


DAVIS’S 


Third,  Edition. 

Revised,  Improved  and  Enlarged. 


A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 

BricK,  Tiles  and  Terra  Cotta: 

Including  Stiff  Clay,  Dry  Clay,  Hand-made, 
Pressed  or  Front,  and  Roadway  Paving  Brick, 
Enameled  Brick,  with  Glazes  and  Colors,  Fire 
Brick  and  Blocks,  Silica  Brick,  Carbon  Brick, 
Glass  Pots,  Retorts,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 
Drain  Tile,  Glazed  and  Unglazed  Roofing  Tile, 
Art  Tile,  Mosaics,  and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or 
Inlaid  Surfaces.  Comprising  every  product  of 
Clay  employed  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
and  the  Blast  Furnace  With  a  Detailed  De¬ 
scription  of  the  different  clays  employed,  the 
most  Modern  Machinery,  Tools  and  Kilns 
used,  and  the  processes  for  Handling,  Disin¬ 
tegrating,  Tempering  and  Molding  the  Clay 
into  Shape,  Drying,  Setting  and  Burning.  By 
Charles  Thomas  Davis.  Third  Edition.  Re¬ 
vised  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  Illustrated  by 
261  engravings.  662 pages, 8vo.  Price,  — $5.00 
tikfPThis  volume  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  world,  or  delivered  by  express  C.  O.  D  , 
freight  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Slates 

for . $5.00 

IGT'ri  circular  of  eight  pages  ivilh  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  shoiving  the  full  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  furnishing  his 
address. 

tins' Our  New  and  Revised  Catalogue  of  Practical 
and  Scientific  Books,  93  pages,  8 vo,  a  Neiv  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Books  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  etc., 
and  our  other  Catalogues  and  Circulars,  the  whole 
covering  every  branch  of  Science  applied  to  the 
Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage  to  any  one  in 
any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  us  with  his 
address. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  importers, 
180  Walnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


LUBRICATING  BRICK  DIES. 

The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
made  for  common  bricks, 
hollow  blocks,  etc  ,  in  every 
form  possible. 


Dry  dies  with  exchangea¬ 
ble  sheet-iron  bushings. 

Dies  and  Cutting  Tables 
for  Roofing  Tiles. 

Brick  Cutting  Tables  for 
handpower.  Address 
MAX  MUELLER, 

12  So.  Channing  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Eclipse  Mortar  Colors, 
Red  Oxides 

-*  and  £ 

Manganese  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 

Samples  and  Quotations 
on  Applcation. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 
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HAWKINS 


EDIICATidnal  WORKS 


FOR  UP-TO-DATE  Engineers 

Consisting  Of  Seven  Volumes  On 
Staam,  Electrical  Engineering 
And  Mechanical  drawing. 

A  Jet  Of  Practical  3ooAs  for 
Practical  Men  PRICE 
Terms  *1.  Per.  P/ontti. 

Cur  A  log  Free  Sent  On  Request 

TtlEO.AUDEl  ACo. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  "  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24tb  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


oa 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 

Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Still 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S,  C.  PHILLIPS,  pftente” d  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 

January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions ,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  I  ever  saiv  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser — U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
082,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

sir.  louis.  u.  s.  f\. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  FireClay  Products. 


Let  us  quote  ^ag  Walls, 

you  prices  on  |H|  1 1^  Kiln  Linings, 
Savage  Fire  Brick  A.  AV  Boiler  Settings. 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA' 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  Fire  Clay. 

THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  150,000  DAILY. 

General  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


j|j  Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M.  M 

Clay  Technologist.  Brickworks  Engineer,  p 


1 
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Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers"  Association  of  the 

United  States. 

2717  WARNER  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


fi^l  Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  deposits,  in  designing  and  con- 

[m  structing  brick  plants  and  in  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manufacture. 
[|y  Brick  Dryers  and  Brick  Kilns  to  satisfy  every  requirement. 

[p3|  Correct  in  principle  and  design.  Most  successful  in  practice. 
[Si  Send  for  pamphlet— “ Brickworks  Engineering.” 


OHIO  SUITE  UNIVERSITY 

Oflers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAYWORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Louisiana  Red  Gull  Cypress 

grows  in  the  swamp  lands,  in  the  water, 
and  is  the  wood  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated 


That  is  one  reason  why  you  can’t 
find  leaks  in  our  tanks.  The  wood  does 
not  swell,  warp  or  twist,  and  is  proof 
against  all  changes  of  weather.  They 
are  built  by  expert  workmen,  with  a 
lifetime’s  experience. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CRLDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


The  F.  Jf.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake*  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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J.  J.  Koch.  L.  H.  Ritterskamp. 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp, 

ANALYSTS  AND  j*  ^ 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTS. 

Suite  225  Mermod-Janard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Analyze  and  test  all  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products  in  all  its  branches. 

Examine  clay  properties  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  utility. 

Investigate  and  correct  errors  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  and  appliances. 

Design  new  plants  and  remodel  old 
ones.  Establish  burning  temperatures 
by  cones  in  oxidizing,  reducing  or 
neutral  atmospheres. 

Unexceptional  references  from  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  United  States 
for  whom  we  have  done  satisfactory 
work. 

TERMS  CORRESPONDENCE 

REASONABLE.  SOLICITED. 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 


mwtunliy  lit  investment 


In  a  first  class  brick  plant  so  situated 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  it  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northwest.  Unlimited  raw  material;  rail 
and  water  transportation;  cheap  fuel  and 
a  large  field  of  markets.  Plant  kept  run¬ 
ning  through  winter  months.  Business 
now  paying,  but  with  added  facilities  it 
can  be  greatly  enlarged.  New  capital 
desired  with  which  to  extend  operations  so 
that  the  business  available  can  be  taken 
care  of.  For  particulars,  address 
WM.  H.  KILLEN, 

Industrial  Commissioner, 
Wisconsin  Central  Ry.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THROUGH  TRAINS 

Between 

Fort  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Fori  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
<fc  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

R.  M.  CASE, 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


r^|^TALOGVES  PAY 

vvhoi\  they  represent 
V;  your  goods  riohlly. 

M  LET  US  MAKE  THE 

m  CUTS 

F®  ASM  HE  EMBLEMS  SOLVED 

INDWOLD  ELEGTROT  YPI NG  °CO. 


25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw.  East  Side  Mich. 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Will  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method  . 


Also  Make  a  Special 
CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars 


Manufactured  by 

Central  Iron  Works, 

^QUINCY,  ILL. 


ORIGINAL 

GAJ4DY  SEE 

BEIiTIfiG. 

Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
changes,  heat, steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  “Original.  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COflPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


1 “'•'Yrr?'*:-: 
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Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  Minery.  line  of  the  best. 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS,  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  rtetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CBLDWELL  ft  SOU  CO.,  Watm<£?c'J$g!t!£: 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Eastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  410-96  Liberty  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southeastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  411  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southwestern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  202  Trust  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


viAl/vl/vi/vlAl/vi/1 


LET  US 
SUBMIT 
EVIDENCE. 


dviviviyiviyo 


Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $2.00.  Full  table  of 

contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  la  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


Carbonaie 
or  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discol¬ 
oration  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


^BIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 


in  each  town  to  take  orders  for  our  new  High  Grade 
Guaranteed  Bicycles. 

New  1903  Models 


STAB-' 
LISHED 
12  YEARS 

Tires,  equi 
in  our  big 

J.  L 


“Bellise,” 

“  Cossack.” 

mm. _ • _  m 


$8,75 

$10,75 

$12,75 

$14,75 


Complete 

Guaranteed  High  Grade 
“Siberian,”  A  Beauty 
“  Neudorf,”  Hoad  Racer 

no  better  bicycle  at  any  price. 

Any  other  make  or  model  you  want  at  one-tliird 
usual  price.  Choice  of  any  standard  tires  and  best 
equipment  on  all  our  bicycles,  i strongest  guarantee. 

We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL  C.  O.  D.  to  any  one 
without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow  |Q  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL  before  purchase  is  binding. 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores, 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new . 

nn  UnT  DIEV  a  bicycle  until  you  have  writen  for  our 
UUI1UI  BUY  FACTORY  PRICES  AND  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER, 
pment,  sundries  and  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds,  at  half  regular  price, 
free  sundry  catalog.  Contains  a  world  of  useful  information.  Write  for  it. 

,  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


$3  to  $8 


MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

|,UMp(iRAIN^(iRQUND 

60 -70 </o  70-80  %  80 -  90%  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  °n  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


/onderful,  howvvS 
can  help  you  to  roll 
along  the  smooth 
IxHighway  to  Success. 


ENGRAVING  AND 
ELECTROTYPING' 


■ 


GEORGIA  ST.  IND'PTk. 


IND" 


QiO  nn  THE  CLslY=W07^KE‘R_f 

(P^tV  V  OME  YEAR,  (IN  JtDUJIMCE)  *¥  CJ  mVJVj 
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Pennsylvania  Line. 

— FOK — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 


Buflet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 


No,  15,  7:25  am. 
No.  7,3:30  pm 


No.  5,  6:50  am. 


No.  21, 12:15  n'n. 
No.  19,  11:20  pm 


DAILY. 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pnll- 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ng  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengets  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling-  and  Fireproofing- 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

J.  F.  OLSEN,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Dean  Bros.’ Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


AND  PRICES. 


20%  FUEL  SAVING 

BY 

EQUAL  DRAFT  FORCE. 

In  our  kilns  a  perfectly  even  distribution  of  heat 
is  obtained  through  an  absolute  even  draft  force  in 
sections  I,  2  and  3.  This  is  accomplished  with 
either  a  solid  bottom  or  perforated  floor  in  our 

ROUND,  ONE  STACK  KILNS. 


IN  OUR  KILNS  the  heat  goes  down  evenly  and  quickly,  saving  time  and  fuel,  pro¬ 
ducing  evenly  burned  ware.  That  means  simply 

A  PAYING  CLAYWORKING  PLANT. 


Would  it  not  pay  you  to  investigate? 

Nothing  complicated  in  construction.  Simple,  inexpensive,  sure. 

Write  for  our  attractive  proposition.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

These  kilns  proven  in  extended  use,  burning  high  grade  ware  requiring  high,  even 
heat.  They  will  burn  your  ware  right. 

PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  GO.,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


The  PIKE  KILN 


IMPROUED. 


Clayworkere:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  from 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  ip 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringement*. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  TV V.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  Ill. 


Haigh’s  New  System  of  Continuous  Ki  1 

These  kilns  can  be  seen  burning  ROOFING  TILE,  DRY  PRESSED  FACING,  PAVING  AND  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully.  There  is  no  other  continuous  kiln  burning  as  successfully  the  variety  of  clay  wares  that  is  done  under  this  system  of 
side  firing.  To  see  it  in  operation  and  for  further  particulars,  address  J-| .  |-|  f\  |  (3  f-f  ,  Cats  l<i  1 1 ,  IN . 
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Make  Your  Own 

BRICK  CUTTING  WIRES 


When  You  Can  Buy 


Send  for  samples  and  prices.  GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning-  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa- 


H.  C.  DUNN,  Patentee,  ERIE,  PA. 

The  Dunn  Kiln  has  never  failed,  and  we  will 
guarantee  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  over  other 
systems  of  burning  brick  or  refund  all  money.  Use 
the  Dunn  Kiln  and  pay  larger  dividends.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

I*  M«  JUSTICE,  Agent,  Derry,  County,  Pa. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REFFELL’S 


IMPROVED-KILNS 


For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 

Down-Draft  Kiln. 

Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  In  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  ol  kilns,  I 
claim  It  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  In  whlen  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
ol  merit  that  haye  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  In  my  years  of  experience  In  the  burning  ol  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  H*  R^JPUBLL,  2,422  Chestnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 

The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too— an  Important  consideration— is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  l=lb.  and  5=lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IN*  J. 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <3  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


GEORGE  CARNELL 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


S*“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IS  THE  PRESENT  PRICE  OF  COAL 

A  factor  in  your  drying  problem  ? 

GET  EVEN — Don’t  require  so  much. 

Crown  Dryer  reduces  operating  expense  %  to  >4. 

Fuel-saving  not  the  only  feature  of  economy. 

The  Crown  Dryer  Co.,  New  England  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Williams 

IS  headquarters  for 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

PI.  F.  WILLIPPIS  PIFG.  GO., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Read  This 


If  you  don’t  your  competitor  will. 

—  1  '  11  Note  also  change  in  the  cut  each  month. 


We  have  THE  SIMPLEST,  the  LEAST  EXPENSIVE, 
THE  BEST  RAPID  BRICK  HACKING  and  TRUCKING 
SYSTEM  in  use. 

It  is  equally  as  efficient  in  large  or  small  yards.  It  can  be  used  either  for  open 
air  or  artificial  drying.  We  guarantee  that  one  man  can  take  from  25,000  to  40,000 
green  brick  from  the  machine  and  place  them  upon  the  hacks  in  one  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  hacks  to  the  kiln,  and  place  them  in  easy 
position  for  the  setters  to  handle  them. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  costs  less  than  half  of  the  money  to  equip  a 
yard  with  our  system  than  any  other  efficient  system.  Drying  capacity  unex¬ 
celled.  65,000  brick  can  be  hacked  in  a  space  20x140.  If  you  are  using  any  of 
the  old  systems  of  open  air  drying,  such  as  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  for  instance, 
the  change  can  be  effected  with  very  little  expense. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  for  full  information. 

Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 


Patented— Showing  shed  closed. 


BECHTEL  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


F.  C.  FROST,  701  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Western  Representative.  Agents  wanted  in  unrepresented  districts. 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE,W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Waste  Heat  from  lout  Cooling  Kilos  Tmoeil  into  money. 


Turning-  waste  into  money  is  just  like 
finding  gold  dollars.  We  are  making 
many  a  dollar  for  enterprising  clay- 
workers  who  see  the  advantage  of  put¬ 
ting  in  our  Waste  Heat  Dryer.  It  takes 
the  waste  heat  from  your  cooling  kilns 
and  utilizes  it  in  drying  green  brick, 
and  dries  them  quicker  and  better  than 
any  other  dryer  on  the  market.  Let 
us  send  you  catalogue  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  together  with  testimonials  from 
users. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  largest  blower  ever  built 
in  the  world.  It  was  built  by  us  and  is 
in  use  in  a  waste  heat  dryer.  We  also 
manufacture  Blowers,  Exhausters, 

Engines.  Fans  and  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilating  Apparatus.  Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  NEW  YORE  BLOWER  CO., 

TUxcyrus,  Ohio ,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago  Office,  Merchants'  Loan  and  T rust  Building. 
Cleveland  Office,  910  New  England  Building. 

New  York  Office,  39-41  Cortlandt  Street,  Rooms  101  to  106. 
Boston  Office,  185  Sumner  Street. 

European  Office,  Cathedral  Corner,  Fennel  Street,  Manches¬ 
ter,  England. 


Geo.  W.  Sharer. 

«+•+•+•+•+•+•+©+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+• 


Brick  Manufacturing  Expert, 
Constructing  Engineer, 
Contractor  and  Builder. 


COMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln  outfits,  and  Complete 
Plants  a  specialty.  Address 


Geo.  W.  Sharer,  Cl, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THOS.  M.  WILSON 

DESIGNER  AND  BUILDER  OF 

BRICK  PLANTS. 

THE.  WILSON 

BricR  Kilns  and  Hot  Air  Dryers 
ARE  THE  BEST. 


A  furnace  that  will  burn  coal.  Perfect 
combustion.  Superior  product. 

Patent  protected  in  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 


Expert  Brickmaker 
and  Burner. 


Improved  Waste  Heat  Drying 

System. 

My  furnace  should  be  investigated  by 
all  brickmakers  who  know  the  value  of 
coal  at  the  present  time.  Estimates  given 
and  information  furnished. 

THOS.  M.  WILSON, 

Layton,  Pa. 


The EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant, 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined.  ,  .  _  .  ..  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,.  . 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is. especially  adapted  to  the  burning  of 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically.  ,  ......  ...  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.  EUDALY,  sot  Jo&nstoDiiUB.  Ci  no  In  nat  I,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  CU]r-W< 
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The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Company, 


Nos.  6=8=10  Bridge  St.,  Maritime  Bldg., 

— NEW  YORK.^^^= 

SAND  and  LIKE  BUILDING  BRICKS 

What  His  Excellency,  Sr.  Severiano  Monteiro,  Director  General  of 
Public  Works  of  Portugal,  Lisbon,  has  to  say  about  the  Schwarz  System 
in  a  letter  just  received  : 

Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.,  New  York: 

Gentlemen— I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  16th  instant  in  which  you  ask  my  opinion  concerning  the 
“SCHWARZ=SYSTEM”  for  the  manufacture  of  silico-calcareous  brick,  and  ask  me  if  I  intend  to  establish  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal,  one  or  more  factories  witn  this  system. 

A  large  Portuguese  industrial  enterprise,  of  which  I  form  part,  both  as  a  stockholder  and  a  member  of  its  finance 
committee,  deputized  me  last  September  to  visit  Germany  and  Switzerland,  there  to  study  minutely  in  my  capacity  of 
a  royal  engineer,  the  manufacture  of  silico-calcareous  brick  or  stone,  which  this  enterprise  wished  to  undertake  in 
Portugal,  protected  by  a  patent  granted  by  Portugal  on  September  30th,  1902. 

As  a  result  of  this  minute  investigation  on  my  part,  we  decided  to  establish  at  once  two  sand-lime  brick  factories 
after  the  “Schwarz  System”  in  Portugal,  for  which  the  requisite  machinery  has  already  been  ordered  of  the  Schwarz- 
System  Company,  not  only  because  the  Schwarz  System  seemed  to  me  the  best  of  all  systems  I  had  seen  working 
in  the  various  factories  which  I  had  visited  and  inspected,  but  also  because  1  WAS  FULLY  CONVINCED  THAT  IT  IS  THE 
BEST  OF  ALL,  in  view  of  the  results  obtained  with  it,  and  that  it  fully  answers  the  requirements  of  this  industry. 

The  erection  of  the  brick-factory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lisbon,  will  immediately  be  followed  by  that  of  another 
one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oporto,  Portugal. 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  answers  your  inquiries,  and  thanking  yon  for  the  confidence  with  which  you  have  hon¬ 
ored  me,  I  am  Very  sincerely  yours  (Signed)  SEVERIANO  MONTEIRO,  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Dec.  31st,  1902. 


The  Schwarz=System  Brick  Company,  of  New  York,  are  the  Sole  Owners  of  Patents  Granted  by  the  United  States. 

Other  Testimonials  and  Particulars  Furnished  Upon  Application. 

Brick  of  All  Sizes,  Shapes,  and  in  All  Colors. 

No  Soda.  No  Potash.  No  Secret  Process.  But  the  BEST  BRICK. 

r  '''inmi’miBiMMii.  ihhmhmm— m— — w— miw— — — ■ 


Established  1872.  THIRTY=ONE  YEARS.  Unequalled  1903. 


THE  ORIGINAL  STIFF  MUD  AUGER  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE. 

Perfect  Satisfaction. 

Our  experience,  added  to  intelligence,  has  produced  a  machine  unequalled  in  STRENGTH, 
SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  QUALITY  OF  FINISHED  PRODUCT  AND  PRICE. 

Our  catalogue,  testimonials  and  special  prices  for  the  asking. 


THE  KELLS  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 


■ 


Factory  at  Adrian,  Mich. 


17=34  Hook  Building,  Hudson,  Mich. 


non 


WHEN  BUYING  NEW  MACHINERY 

why  not  get  it  strictly  UP-TO-DATE?  All  machines  go  out  of  date  soon 
enough  without  putting  in  a  back  number  to  start  with.  V?  Vs  ^  ^ 


Dry  Press 


Send  for  our 
UP-TO-DATE 
CATALOGUE. 


Stiff  Clay 


Soft  Clay 


DATE 


GET 


OUR 


^AchiNEP, 


prices. 


Supplies 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Company, 


225  DEARBORN  STREET, 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Every  “SANDBANK  or  SANDHILL"  is  the  best  place  for  a  “BRICKYARD."  No 

need  of  clay,  dryers  or  kilns  to  produce  a  strong,  sound,  perfect  “FACEBRICK,"  and  at 
a  lower  cost  than  common  clay  bricks  are  usually  produced,  out  of  sand  and  a  small 
percentage  of  lime,  in  ten  hours,  in  any  weather,  winter  or  summer. 

H.  HUENNEKES  6  CO., 

114=118  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  Engineering  Bldg. 

are  erecting  and  equipping  factories  of  any  capacity  in  any  locality  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  South  America  under  their  patented  process  known  as 

“HUENNEKES  SYSTEM.” 

FACTORIES  IN  OPERATION  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Any  size,  shape  or  color  of  bricks  produced  under  this  system,  and  every  brick  perfect. 

Besides  factories  in  operation  there  are  now  being  erected  other  factories 
under  our  system  from  Montreal,  Canada,  throughout  the  United  States  to  Monte 
rey,  Mex.  FACTS  ARE  BETTER  PROOFS  THAN  TESTIMONIALS,  and  seeing 
one  of  our  factories  in  operation  is  to  believe  that  our  system  is  a  thorough  suc¬ 
cess  and  a  big  money-maker..  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  particulars. 
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A  STEA JA  SHOVEE 
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Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


MODEL  “G,”  2Y-t  YD. 

For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  3^  cubic  yard  up  to  4  y2  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL 


STYLE  ‘C,”%YD. 

pA  610  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  OHIO. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 

New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


Steel  and  Iren  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


Anderson,  Ind 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


We  can  save  you  money. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


PDBCHHSE 
UNTIL  Yflll 

WHITE  IIS. 
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Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Hit  Tip  Sleam  Shovel. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 


Type  No.  1— Geo.  H.  Clippert  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO..  L00™N 


Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 


BRICK  MACHINES  (four  sizes)  capacities  ranging  from  6,ooo  to 
60,000  per  day),  PUG  MILLS,  DISINTEGRATORS,  REPRESSES, 
HOISTING  DRUMS,  CLAY  CARS,  BRICK  TRUCKS,  ETC. 


Ponchatoula,  La.,  Sept.  12th,  1902. 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sirs— Enclosed  And  settlement  for  the  outfit  of  brickmaking 
machinery.  I  have  as  good  a  brick  machine  as  anybody  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  on  the  market  today,  and  you  have  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  any  way  you  wish,  for  the  machine  is 
far  ahead  of  my  expectations.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  FRANK  J.  CAMPBELL. 

[Mr.  Campbell  is  using  our  “XX  ”  Machine.] 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  of  Brick  Making  Machinery, 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 
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90  YOU  USE  OUR  CARS? 
IF  NOT  WHY  NOT? 

Write  for  New  Catalogue,  Fully  Illustrated. 


No.  245  A 
Double  Deck  Car, 
For 

Wooden  Decks. 

Angle  frame  uprights 
supported  and  trussed 
by  the  Cleveland  Car 
Co.’s  steel  plate  gussets. 


No.  222. 
Stiff  Mud  Flat 
Car, 

Steel  Deck, 
Angle  Frames. 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  12,  16  and  20-lb.  steel  rail,  also  full  line  of  frogs  and  switches. 


THE  CLEVELAND  CAR  CO., 


West  Park  P.  O.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THE  NBTIOHnL  art  Wear  Diamonds. 

Dry  Your  Brick  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 


Th  ree  Claims: 

Practical. 

Prompt, 


Reliable. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50%  more  than  guaranteed. 

LAUREL  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO.,  Laurel,  Miss. 


We  use  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving  and  increase  is  such  that  we  consider  your  Drier  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  at  our  plant.  _ CHRISTY  FIRE  CLA’i  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect.  BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAYING  CO.,  Boone,  Iowa. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Manager  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

T  ATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


1118  East  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Barron  Tender  Clay  Dryer. 

THIS  CUT  illustrates  an  up-to-date  Brick  Dryer.  IT  IS  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
IRON  CLAD  DRYER,  which  contains  the  best  known  principles  for  rapid  drying.  The  correct 
principle  of  this  Dryer  has  been  carefully  retained  throughout  the  development  of  the  Tender  "Clay 
Dryer,  which  enables  us  to  construct  Dryers  to  suit  all  clays  and  dry  the  product  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy.  Our  Steam  Saving  Devices  are  inventions  many  years  in  advance  of  what  is  generally  known  in  the 
science  of  Steam  Fitting. 

This  is  the  Dryer  that  enables  the  largest  brickmaking 
concerns  in  the  world  to  produce  brick  at  less  cost  than 
is  possible  by  any  other  known  process. 


Time  and  wear  prove  that  these  cars  are  the  most  durable  and  easiest  running.  Send  for  information,  estimates,  etc. 
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A  PERFECT  CAR  SYSTEM 


For  Either  Soft  or  Stiff  Mud. 

With  only  TWO  CARS 

One  man  will  handle  40  M  bricK  per  day. 


No  Fan  to  Run.  No  Boiler  to  Steam. 

No  Pipes  to  Burst.  No  Fireman  to  Pay. 

a  a  0  No  Dryer.  No  Fuel. 


0  CxUlEtrEintOC  This  to  be  the  best,  cheapest  and 

only  out-door  car  system  ever 
offered  the  brick  maker.  We  guarantee  to  handle  from  the 
machine  and  put  on  the  yard  in  good  condition,  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  green  brick  per  day,  with  one  man,  and  same 
amount  to  kiln.  We  guarantee  our  patent  car  and  system  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  bu  ilt,  and  all  the  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  of  material  to  be  first  class.  Our  new 
portable  canvas  covers  give  absolute  protection  from  rain  and 
storms  and  also  protect  tender  clays. 


THE  SYSTEM  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick 
plant;  these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  mova¬ 
ble  deck,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  compound  lever.  From  two  to  five  hundred  brick  are  taken  from 
the  machine  and  placed  on  a  pallet,  the  lever  lowered,  raising  pallet  off  the  rests.  The  load  is  then  on  car,  which 
is  run  on  the  yard  to  the  rests  along  each  track;  the  lever  is  again  raised,  thus  lowering  deck  of  car  which  places 
load  on  the  rests,  where  the  brick  are  left  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  kiln  in  the  same  way. 

The  above  cuts  also  show  our  new  portable  canvas  covers,  which  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  wooden  covers, 
and  one  man  or  boy  can  cover  and  uncover  a  yard  of  200,000  brick  in  ten  minutes. 

We  handle  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Write  for  further  information  and  nearest  place  where  you  can  see 

this  system  in  operation. 


Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  Agents  for  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  T exas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Indian  and  Oklahoma  T erritories. 


KnoxA/ille-,  Tenn. 
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Behold  the  Conquering  Hero  Conies: 

Now  let  all  the  pretenders  hunt  their  cover,  because  we  are  come  to  stay,  and  it  will  have  to  be  a  MIGHTY 
GOOD  BRICK  MACHINE  that  san  stand  the  light  of  day,  in  comparison  with  our 

s-s-s 


A  BRICK  MACHINE  OF  QUALITY;  A  THINC  OF  BEAUTY  AND  A  JOY  FOREVER. 

The  most  Wonderful  Brick  Machine  of  the  Century,  founded  on  the  basis  of  everything  that  is  good  and 
wholesome  in  the  Art  of  Mechanism,  and  available  to  every  Brickmaker,  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 

It  is  absolutely  the^  Cheapest  machine  on  the  market,  because  it  is  the  Best.  The  great  feature  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  its  SIMPLICITY.  Two  gear-wheels,  two  shafts,  inside  press.  Molds  enter  from  either  side.  Automatic 
reliefs  for  plunger  and  mold  delivery.  Twelve  feet  of  tempering  room:  only  6  feet  from  ground  level  to  ton  of  pug 
mill.  WORKS  THE  MUD  STIFF,  and  every  Brick  a  Beauty. 

We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the  World-Renowned  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machines  and  the  “Per¬ 
fection”  Brick  Molds. 

We  build  a  most  desirable  line  of  Disintegrators  that  will  work  either  wet  or  dry  clays.  We  furnish  everv- 
thing  required  on  the  brickyard,  and  can  show  a  larger  line  of  supplies  than  any  two  other  manufacturers  combined. 
Write  us  for  catalogue,  and  let  us  quote  you  prices  for  what  you  want.  Address 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

cable  ■  Automatic,”  Cincinnati.  New  London,  Ohio,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  AGENTS  FOR  SOUTHERN  STATES. 
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SOFT  MID  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


If  you  are  go¬ 
ing-  to  buy  clay¬ 
working  machin¬ 
ery  do  not  delay 
placing  your  or¬ 
der. 

Be  sure  and  get 
our  prices  before 
buying. 

We  manufac¬ 
ture  any  kind  of 
soft  mud  brick 
machine  you 
want.  Either 
steam  or  horse¬ 
power.  Any  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Send  for  1903 
catalogue. 


Our  machines 
are  the  leaders  in 
their  line. 

Hundreds  in 
operation  doing 
excellent  work. 

They  are  well 
built,  strong,  dur¬ 
able,  light  run¬ 
ning,  free  from 
leakage  and  eas¬ 
ily  kept  in  repair. 

Thoroughly  re¬ 
liable,  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  and  up- 
to-date  in  every 
respect. 


IDEAL  IRON  HORSE=POWER.  BRICK  MACHINE. 


We  equip  brick  plants  complete  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  manuafacture  all  kinds  of  brickyard  supplies. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  machinery  in  the  United 
States,  and  considering  quality,  our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 

Let  us  know  your  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SANDERS. 


This  is  the  best  Mold 
Sander  on  earth.  It  can 
not  be  excelled  by  any 
other  now  offered  to 
trade.  Positively  guar¬ 
anteed. 


If  you  want  a  cheap 
Sander,  here  it  is.  This 
we  can  offer  you  at  a 
low  figure. 

It  is  a  good  one  for 
the  money. 

The  belt  costs  $25.00, 
and  is  the  most  expens¬ 
ive  part  of  the  machine. 


No.  1  Mold  Sander. 


No.  19  Mold  Sander. 


THE  HOHTOH  IWflHUFACTUfHHG  CO., 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


JPainesviiie,  Ohio ,  U •  S.  A, 
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See  Opposite  Page 

If  the  machinery  you  have  been  using  the  past  season 
has  not  been  satisfactory  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of 
brick  made. 

If  your  machinery  is  worn  so  that  it  causes  you  an¬ 
noying  delays  and  expense  because  of  breakage,  which 
you  know  your  competitor  does  not  have. 

DOINT 

attempt  to  start  with  this  machinery  next  season. 


the  old  adage  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
right. 

DOINT 

fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of  machinery  shown  on 


It  is  the  largest,  heaviest  and  best  constructed  on  the 
market.  It  will  make  more  and  better  brick,  with  less 
labor  and  power  than  can  be  done  with  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  this  class. 

See  Opposite  Page 


J7>//r  C  ZS  vl  t/  -  74^0  ^.  y’C  >2 
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A  POTTS 

Horizontal 

Brick  Machine 


Having;  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering;  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 
with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 
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A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 
stone. 


A  POTTS  MOULD 

to  sand  the  moulds 
labor. 


SANDER 

and  save 


With  these  three  machines  you  can  make 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 
found  to  be  right. 


C.  Sc  A. 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Sc  CO 


•J 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  STOCK  OF  MARTIN’S 

MACHINERY  ALWAYS  READY 
FOR  SHIPMENT  SO  THAT  PROMPT 
DELIVERY  IS  ASSURED. 


4 

We  design  and 
equip  complete 
bricKmaKing  0  0 
plants,  including 
the  power,  and 
guarantee  the  re= 
suits. 

4 


£ 

Our  machinery 
is  no  experiment 
but  has  proven  a 
perfect  success 
on  hundreds  of 
bricK  plants. 

£ 


Dry  or  Wet  Pan^. 


Do  you 
have  a  copy 
of  our 
General 
Catalog  ? 

It  will  pay 
you  to  get  one. 


Steam  Re=press. 


Compound  Crusher. 


DRYER  CARS. 

Flat,  Rack  or  Double 
Deck. 

Turntables. 


BRICK  MOULDS 
That  Are  Guaranteed. 
Wheelbarrows. 


Double  Deck  Dryer  Car. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

[CLAYWORKING  ENGINEERS] 


LANCASTER,  F»/A.,  U.  S.  f\. 
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BUILT  RIGHT; 
tRUN  RIGHT/ 


BEST  OF  ALL  ROTARIES 


There  are  more  points  of  merit  in  the  No.  20  Rotating  Cutter  than  all 
other  rotating  machines  combined.  The  principles  of  construction  are  the 
best,  the  material  flawless  and  the  workmanship  all  that  a  perfectly  equipped 
factory  and  competent  workmen  can  insure.  Labor  saving  devices  and  wear- 
resisting  construction  make  this  cutter  a  money  saver.  Write  for  complete 
description.  New  catalogue  just  issued  on  Dry  Press,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud, 
Pottery  and  Cement  Machinery.  It’s  a  Beauty. 


NO.  20  AUTOMATIC 
ROTATING  CUTTER. 


The  American  Clay=WorKing 


New  Yorh  Office, 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Officd, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 


‘Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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HT He  Largest  Line  of 

Automatic  Cutting  Tables  in  the  World! 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  SIDE=CUT  BRICK  CUTTER. 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  COMBINATION  CUTTING  TABLE. 

For  cutting  9=inch  end=cut  bricR,  drain  tile  from  3=inch  to  10=inch, 
hollow  block,  clay  conduits  for  underground  wiring.  Will  cut  a  cob 
umn  of  clay  12  inches  square,  or  less,  in  lengths  of  4 y  inches,  or  any 
multiple  of  4x/2  inches  up  to  72  inches. 

The  J.  D.  FATE  CO., 

Write  for  full  description.  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


J~HE:  C  E'/l 
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The  Only  RELIABLE  End  Cut  Table  on  the  Market! 

Always  Ready  for  Work  and  Never  Gets  Out  of  Order. 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  END=CUT  BRICK  TABLE,  WITH  BELT  DELIVERY. 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  END=CUT  BRICK  TABLE,  WITH  ROLLER  DELIVERY. 


The  wonderful  success  of  this  line  of  Auto= 
matic  Cutting  Tables  is  phenomenal.  If  you  are 
not  already  acquainted  with  them,  it  is  time  you 
were.  They  will  save  you  time  and  money  in 
the  maKing  of  your  ware,  and  the  product  of 
your  f  actory  will  bring  better  prices  because  it 
is  cut  true  and  perfect. 

The  J.  D.  FATE  CO., 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them  in  a  letter.  Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker.  _ 
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It  Has  No  Rival. 


No  other  machine  of  the  sort  ever 
did  or  can  do  the  hind  of  work  which 

THE  BREWER  NO.  60  AUTOMATIC 


BRICK  CUTTER  is  doing  to=day  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  under 
almost  every  Known  collection  of  cir= 
cumstances. 


r 


Because  It  Is  So  Simple. 

That’s  why.  That’s  the  secret  of  the  whole  proposition. 
No  multiplicity  of  gear  wheels,  fly  wheels,  springs,  hooks  and 
triggers,  but  just  a  simple  machine  which  any  brickyard  fore= 
man  can  see  through  in  about  ten  minutes  if  he’s  any  good. 
Furnished  to  any  responsible  concern  under  guarantee  of  sat= 
isf action  or  no  sale.  Write  now. 

H.  Brewer  6  CO.,  '^Michigan*’ 


1 
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A  WONDERFUL  CUTTER 

- is - 

The  Wonder  Automatic  and  Semi=Automatic 


NOT  ONLY  IN  NAME,  BUT  IN  WORK  AS  WELL. 


Wonder  Side-Cut  Brick;  Cutter. 


T 


|HIS  CUTTER  has  only  been  on  the  market  during  the  past  year  and  there  are 
thirty-eight  of  them  now  in  successful  operation  Is  this  not  sufficient  to  demon- 
onstrate  the  superior  qualities  of  this  Cutter?  The  beauties  of  this  Cutter  are  in 
the  light,  easy  running  machinery,  square  corners,  straight,  smooth  brick  and  simplicity  in 
operation.  While  the  machine  is  sufficiently  strong  to  do  the  work  of  a  Brick  Cutter,  yet 
it  is  free  from  the  heavy,  uncouth  machinery  usually  embodied  in  an  Automatic  Cutter. 

There  are  no  feathered  edges,  no  crooked  brick  made  on  this  Cutter.  It  has  a  down¬ 
ward,  sheering  motion  at  all  times. 

This  is  the  Cutter  that  cuts  the  cut  that  all  the  Cutters  would  like  to  cut  but  can’t  cut. 

Here  is  the  Cutter  that  a  boy  can  cut  all  the  cuts,  and  just  the  cut  that  all  the  brick- 
makers  want  to  cut,  and  the  only  cut  that  it  leaves  uncut  is  the  cut  in  price  from  other 
Cutters,  and  this  we  cut. 

Seeing  is  not  only  believing,  but  is  buying,  as  all  who  see  this  Cutter  are  readily  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  sterling  qualities.  It  is  sold  strictly  on  its  merits  and  the  price  is  right. 

The  Wallace  ITfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

SOUTHERN  AGENTS: 

Success  BricK  Machinery  Co., 

5  1  9IPrudential  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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-  -NO  OTHRP  — 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  eis  Good”  ets  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Gallon,  Ohio 


c 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE.  (No.  I  SIZE.) 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


IW.  FREESE  Sc  GO 


•9 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Cl*y-Work< 
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Soft  Mud  Brickmakers  Take  Notice 


“Charms  Strike  the  Sight 

But 

Merit  Wins  the  Soul.” 


For  the  asking  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  package  of  “  Food  for  Thoughtful 
Brickmakers.” 


Better  ask  before  they  are  all  gone. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BEST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  Brick  Manufacturer. 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  E.n= 
gines,  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers.  £  Sendcltraiogusetfated 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :  SALES  DEPARTMENT : 

GALESBURG,  ILL.  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


April,  1903. 


ENE  C£>  Yi  t/—IVO  El  JCE  ^ 


Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  4 


THE  PERFECT  CERT  SCREE)! 

is  a  traveling1  gravity  screen.  It  is 
nature  assisted  by  mechanism.  It 
saves  labor  and  lessens  wear  on 
machinery.  Increases  capacity  and 
produces  a  more  uniform  product. 

Don't  Cost  Anything  to  Try  It. 
We  Guarantee  Its  Work. 

We  know  what  it  will  do.  Let 
us  show  you. 

Our  new  Catalog  will  explain  all 
about  it. 


DUNLAP  MFQ.  CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Shipping  One  Richardson 
Repress  a  Week. 

This  is  the  record  for  the  last  six  months. 


Do  you  see  the  point?  We  all  like  to  be  on 
the  winning  side.  Many  of  these  represses  have 
gone  to  companies  using  our  represses  before. 


AS  TO  CARS  we  are  making  them  as  fast 
as  we  can  and  selling  them  faster  than  we  can 
make  them. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


WE  ALSO  BUILD  THE  SWORD  MACHINE 
AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Co., 

CLEVELAND, 
- —  OHIO. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  579* 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


t:-  •-  . 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets. 


We  also  make  a  full  line  of 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  TracK  Switches,  Etc.  0  0  & 


Write  for  Circular.! 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 

(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 

- Cleveland,  Ohio • 


CARS! 


\VTe  are  the 

”  LARGEST  MAN¬ 
UFACTURERS  OF 

Dryer  Cars 

Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 

Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
0  0  to  offer.  0  0 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


BRICK  MACHINERY— 

Name.  Page. 

American  Clay-Working  Mach. 

Co.,  The . 531,  617 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works .  530 

Chisholm, Boyd  &  White  Co. . . . 

. 528 


-DRY  PRESS  PROCESS. 

Name.  Page. 

Chicago  Brick  Macninery  Co..  603 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

The .  532 

Ill.  Supply  <fc  Construction  Co.  536 
Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co  529 

Scott  Mfg.  Co . 533 

U.  S.  Brick  Press  Co .  534 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


Arnold-Creager  Co  ,  The....  537,  612 
American  Clay -Working  Mach 

Co.,  The . 531,  617 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works . 529,  604 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co .  618 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 525 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. ..  603 
Eastern  Machinery  Co,  The ....  622 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D . . .  611 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 587,  620  ,  621 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg 

Co.,  The . 616 

Hensley,  J.  W . 527 

Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 613 


Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  536 
Kells  Foundry  and  Machine 

Co .  602 

Madden  &  Co .  591 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 

Co.,  The .  624 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A . 614, 615 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W . 580,  581 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works .  537 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C .  605 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co,  The .  619 

Wellington  Machine  Co,  The...  585 
Wiles  Co.,  A.  M.  &  W.  H .  600 


BRICK  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 


American  Blower  Co,  The . 624 

Boss,  John  C .  584 

Barron  Dryer  Co .  608 

Buffalo  Forge  Works .  586 

Crown  Dryer  Co. ,  The .  600 

Eudaiy,  W.  A . 599 

Haigh,  H .  597 

Illinois  Supply  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Co,  The .  536 

Justice, I.  M .  598 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  The . 606 


National  Dry  Kiln  Co,  The . 607 

Phillips,  S.  G .  594 

Pike,  E.  M .  597 

Platt  Triple  Draft  Kiln  Co . 597 

Reppell,  L.  H .  596 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co . 609 

Sharer,  Geo.  W. .  606 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co,  The  ....  540 

Warner,  D.  M .  598 

Wilson,  Thos.  M .  599 

Youngren,  P.  L .  598 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


American  Belting  Co.,  The .  583 

Arnold-Creager  Co.,  The _ 537,  612 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co . 526 

Bechtel  Bros .  601 

Cleveland  Car  Co .  610 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W . 595 

Carnell,  Geo . 600 

Central  Iron  Works . 594 

Cox,  Geo.  S .  590 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co  .  624 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

The _ .t .  523 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co .  623 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  The .  594 

Gray,  S.  B .  592 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 
Co,  The . 527 


Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Mfg.  Co.,  The .  616 

Horton  Mfg.  Co,  The .  613 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co,  The.  592 

Kendall  &  Flick . 595 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co .  604 

Main  Belting  Co . 595 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co  596 

Mueller,  Max .  592 

National  Musical  String  Co _ 600 

Phillips  &  McLaren .  595 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co...  588 
Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 591 


Tnew  Automatic  Shovel  Co, The 

.  605 

Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  M.  F .  601 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer  Co .  535 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American  Ceramic  Society  ... .  538 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg 

Co. . 538 

American  Road  Machine  Co. . .  591 
American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co,  583 

Audel,  Theo.  <fc  Co .  593 

Avery  Stamping  Co .  683 

Baird,  Henry  Carey  &  Co . 592 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  538 

Boss,  John  C . 584 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E .  594 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co . 593 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry .  592 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co .  589 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The.  539 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  597 

Evens  &  Howard .  593 

Egyptian  Silica  Brick  Process 

Company .  598 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  595 

H.  C.  Bauer  Engraving  Co. ..  593,  594 

H.  Huennekes  <fc  Co . 603 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 


J.  L.  Mead  Cycle  Co . 596 

Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co  538 
Killen,  Wm.  H .  596 


Koch  &  Ritterskamp . 591 

Lake  Erie  &  Western . 596 


McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co  ....  539 

Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Co . 583 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co.  590 
New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co  538 

Ohio  State  University .  594 

Pennsylvania  Line .  597 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co, The  539 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route . 596 

Richardson,  W.  D . .|588,  590,  593 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Co .  593 

Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Company,  The .  601 

Sangamo  Brick  Cc .  539 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co . 593 

Scientific  Bread  Machine  Co.  ..  592 
Southern  Railway  and  Mobile 
&  Ohio  R.  R .  597 


The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.  602 
Terre  Haute  Brica  ana  Pipe  Co.  539 


Vandalia  Line  . 597 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  The .  539 

Wells  &  Hall . 591 

Western  Brick  Co .  538 


Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co . 590 

Ads.,  Small  Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 


For  Cleaning  and  Grading 

CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  CE¬ 
MENT,  COAL,  STONE,  Etc. 


PALLETS  or  TRAYS,  CAR 
BOTTOMS,  DRYING 
FLOORS,  CONVEYOR 
BOTTOMS,  SEPARATORS, 
Etc. 


CHUTE  OR  GRAVITY 
SCREENS. 

SHAKING  OR  VIBRATING 
SCREENS. 

REVOLVING  SCREENS. 
DRY  PAN  SCREENS. 


The  Harrington  £r  King  Perforating  Co , No  231  North  ""“r® 


The  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

Complete  Combined  Outfit,  Consisting  of  the  Extra  Heavy  Iron  Quaker 
Brick  Machine,  Spiral  Pug  Mill  and  Mold  Sanding  Machines. 


THIS  OUTFIT  is  intended  for  fire 
brick,  common  brick,  or  street  pav¬ 
ers.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  handle  the  product. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  manner  of  gear¬ 
ing  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  thus  reducing  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  run  it  with  ease. 
No  line  or  counter  shafting  necessary. 
No  extra  pulleys  or  belting. 

I  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first- 
class  brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

SEND  FOR  1903  CATALOGUE. 


Successor  to 

S.  K .  FLETCHER. 


W.  HENSLEY, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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A  Business  Proposition 

WE  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  subject  to  purchase 
after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales;  and  is  the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 
THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other 
machine.  The  movement  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock.  Our  new  improved,  patented  mold  box  is  of 
heavy  design,  and  is  rigidly  locked  into  the  frames  of  the  machine.  It  is  provided  with  strong,  adjustable  steel 
partitions  between  the  molds,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  changing  of  molds  is  quickly  and  easily  made. 

ITS  RECORD:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  press  brick  machines  combined. 

BRICK  PLANTS  of  any  desired  capacity  designed  and  constructed  complete,  under  guarantee  of  pro¬ 
ducing  satisfactory  burned  brick.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Streets  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Four-Mold 

Boyd 

“Special” 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 
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THE.  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Ross-Kellpir  ram  pressure  Rrjf|(  Machine. 

Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds ;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SILT  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


particulars  address  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE 


Fullerton  Bldg., 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking— 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  siae  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOL  D  BY  ^ 

Chicago  Brick  ^ 

Machinery  Co.,  ^ 
«5  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


/MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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IT’S  "BUILT  RIGHT  AND  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


What  More  Could 
You  Ask? 

Its  goodness  is  guar- 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 

We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of .  . 
Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world 

Every  Machine  a 
Winner.  Every  Pa¬ 
tron  Pleased. 

Write  us  about 
DRY  PRESS. 
STIFF  MUD, 
POTTERY  OR 
CEMENT 
MACHINERY. 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 
Medal  Awarded 
at 

Paris  Exposition. 


NEW  CENTURY 
DRY  PRESS 


The  American  Clay= Working 


New  YorR  Office, 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.a  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 


'Bucyrus ,  Ohio ,  U.  S.  A. 


See  Ad.  on  Pa«e  017 
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IF  YOU  DOIT  BOY  TOE  FERHHOLTZ  PRESS 
WE  BOTH  LOSE  |O0|EY. 


We  Hake  the 

We  Hake  the 

FERNHOLTZ  MOLD  BOX. 

FERNHOLTZ  PATENT 

Acknowledged 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

“The  Best  Ever.” 

The  Host  Economical. 

The  New  Four=Mold  Fernholtz  Brick  Press. 


We  Hake  the 

We  Hake  Fancy  Holds 

FERNHOLTZ  IRON  FRAME 

And  Furnish  All  Kinds  of  Sup= 

CLAY  niXER. 

plies  and  Repairs. 

“The  Only.” 

“  Let  Us  Show  You.” 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


J THE:  "it# 
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THIS 
IS  THE 
PRESS 
THAT 
SCOTT 
BUILDS. 


THE  IMPROVED  FOUR  MOLD  ANDRUS  PRESS. 


The  Andrus  Brick  Press  has  many  talking  points,  and  while  it  is  not  a  talking 
machine,  it  Speaks  for  Itself. 

We  don’t  believe  in  telling  in  this  ad.  what  all  these  talking  points  of  our  Press 
are — that  our  article  of  manufacture  is  a  hand-embossed,  double  back-action,  triple¬ 
plate  machine  —  warranted  not  to  rip,  ravel  or  run  down  at  the  posterior  end  ;  but 
we  would  much  rather  take  up  that  matter  with  each  and  every  reader  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  personally. 

Write  us  and  let  us  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  you. 


5C0TT  MFG.  CO 


Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg., 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

•  9  Works :  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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Higher  and  Higher 

Rises  the  reputation  of  the  U.  S.  Brick  Press. 

«r 

Just  as  a  pile  of  bricks  grows  gradually — each  brick  adding  to 
the  size  of  the  whole — so  has  the  name  and  fame  of  our  machine 
grown  through  the  testimony  of  individual  customers — each  add¬ 
ing  his  meed  of  praise. 

Every  sale  means  a  friend — every  friend  means  other  friends, 
and  other  sales. 

THE  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

has  certain  peculiar  advantages  which  make  it  the  most  profitable 
kind  of  a  proposition  for  the  wide-awake  brickmaker. 

It  is  unusually  simple  in  construction,  and  every  part  is  easily 
gotten  at  whenever  desired. 

Its  pressure  is  tremendous — iy2  tons  per  square  inch,  or  about 
270  tons  to  a  standard  brick — without  an  ounce  of  strain  on  the 
frames  of  the  machine. 

It  produces  invariably  perfect  brick — you  won’t  find  one  in 
ten  thousand  that  has  a  seam  or  soft  spot  through  the  center,  or  a 
broken  edge,  or  a  soft  corner. 

Although  it  is  a  machine  of  the  highest  possible  speed  and  im¬ 
mense  power,  its  operation  is  almost  noiseless.  No  lost  power 
through  friction,  for  every  ounce  of  power  is  utilized. 

So  far  we  have  only  touched  round  the  edges 
of  its  superiority.  To  really  understand  just  what 
the  U.  S.  Brick  Press  can  do  for  you,  you  must  see 
it  in  operation. 

We  are  willing  to  install  a  machine  for  you  on 
trial — you  need  not  keep  it  if  it  fails  to  substantiate 
every  claim  we  make  for  it,  and  the  entire  transac¬ 
tion  need  not  incur  a  penny’s  expense  to  you. 

Anyway,  a  letter  of  inquiry  won’t  cost  you 
anything,  and  it  is  sure  to  bring  you  some  mighty 
interesting  facts. 

Why  not  let  us  hear  from  you  today? 

U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 
COMPANY, 

[Globe  Iron  Foundry  Co.] 

ERIE,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


O  MOTTINGEH. 


t  .  WAG  NCR  Se<jy 
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JOHN  B.TRUt.  Vice  Pres!  &  Tress. 


MAIN  OFFICE  &  WORKS  IOOO  ClYSOURN  ave. 
BRANCH  OFFICE  R.  1118  ROOKERY  BLO’G. 


Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams 
Universal  fine  grinders  for  four  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our 
dry  pan  and  reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  1 6  mesh  fine. 
We  find  that  the  above-mentioned  machine  meets  all  our  require¬ 
ments,  and  consider  same  a  most  efficient  machine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Per  G.  Hottinger,  Pres. 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August  13, 1895. 
No.  589,236,  dated  August  31, 1897. 
No.  590,748,  dated  September  28, 
1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May  24,  1898. 
Re-Issue,  No.  11,634,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1897. 

No.  646,249,  dated  March  27, 1900. 
No.  646,250,  dated  March  27,  1900. 
No.  646,278,  dated  March  27, 1900. 
No.  657,998,  dated  September  18, 
1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348,  dated 
March  14,  1899. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS. 

France,  No.  270,062,  dated  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19,998,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  15,296,  dated 
November  3,  1900. 

India,  No.  43,497,  dated  August 
31,  1897. 

Canada,  No.  60,048,  dated  May 
17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105,777,  dated 
September  1,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,388,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


Chicago — 225  Dearborn  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — 44  Stuart  Street. 
New  York — 39  Cortlandt  Street. 
Cincinnati — 325  Broadway. 

Philadelphia — Stephen  Girard  Building. 
Seattle,  Wash.— 13  Starr-Boyd  Building. 


2701  to  2711  North  Broadway, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  “GRATH” 

Improved  Hand  Power 

Brick  Press. 

FOR  MAKING  PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PRESS  BRICK 
Of  the  BEST  quality,  from  dry  or  semi-dry  clay.  Capacity  from  1,500  to  2,000 
per  day.  The  only  PERFECT  HAND  POWER  PRESS  in  the  market. 

^  THIRTY=FOUR  IN  USE. 

The  “GRATH”  One  and  Four=Mould  Steam  Power 

Presses  Are  the  Best. 


The  “GRATH”  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Gas  and  Coh= 

ing  Furnace. 

NO  Grate  Bars,  NO  Iron  Work.  CHEAP  to  build  and  attach.  The  BEST  Coking  Furnace  in  the  Market,  and  the  ONLY 
ONE  built  on  correct  principles,  lor  either  UP-DRAFT,  DOWN-DRAFT  or  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


The  “GRATH”  Up=Draft  Kilns  ARE  THE  BEST. 


The  “GRATH”  Down=Draft  Kilns 

....  (Either  Perforated  or  Radiating  Floor)  ARE  THE  BEST . 


The  “GRATH”  New  Down=Draft  Continuous  Chamber 

Kiln 

IS  THE  GREATEST  INVENTION  IN  KILNS  EVER  MADE.  Will  burn  ANYTHING  in  the  CLAY  LINE,  uni¬ 
formly  from  TOP  to  BOTTOM,  without  any  LOSS,  and  FREE  from  DISCOLORATION. 

Cost  LESS  THAN  HALF  TO  OPERATE  than  Single  Down-Draft  Kilns,  and  much  less  to  build  for  a  PLANT  OF 
A  CERTAIN  CAPACITY.  ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL  CAN  BE  USED. 


For  Further  Particulars  apply  to 


The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

ST.  louis,  mo.,  u.  s.  a\. 
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AGITATING 

INCLINE 


STEDMANS 

SHAKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Bridpakifis  Machinery  and 


The  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machine 


A  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine. 

Makes  good  brick  and 
lots  of  them. 

Sells  at  a  reasonable 
price.. 

Has  desirable  features 
not  found  in  any 
other  brick  machine. 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  PERFECTION  BOTTOMS. 


Patented  January  28, 1902. 

These  Moulds  are  just  what  the  name  implies.  The  bottoms 
are  made  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  troume  with  the  vents, 
and  the  quality  of  the  brick  are  greatly  improved  by  using 
them.  Try  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  the  best  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  there  is  in  the  market 
Moulds,  trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  a  specialty. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

Successors  to  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio  IN0\A/  L^Onclon,  OFlfO# 

and 

Jonathan  creager's  sons  co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cincinnati  Office,  Corner  Sixth  and  Vine  Sts. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA„  Agents  for  Southern  States. 
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JOHNSOINBUPG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

IS  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  TePPa  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  aod  Manager) 

P.  O.  Box  413.  /V\  ETUCHEIN,  IN.  J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $  1 .00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


DO  TOD  BOY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


lew  you  buck  &  riving  ci 

Manufacturers  of 

VITMFIFD  DUVIMR  RRII 
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Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

Du, 

•  •  •  •  A  LSO  •  •  •  • 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 

...  s.0AFFkCEK:. build,™.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E„ 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club ,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xH+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents:— The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CLAY-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 


Western  JR  avers. 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 


Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F^l  Y/  E  RAILROADS. 


Seger’s  Collected  Writings. 


This  wonderful  book  is  really 
a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high- 
priced  book  of  worthless  re- 
. . . . cipes,  but  the  careful  investi¬ 
gation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great  problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and  scientific  clay- 
worker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have  the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick, 
terra  cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  realizing  that  this  is  the  best  book  ever  published  on  the  clay  industries,  undertook  to 
translate  it  into  English,  and  after  two  years’  continuous  work  has  practically  completed  the  task.  The  Society  aims  for 
no  financial  gain;  its  object  is  to  assist  in  perfecting  all  American  clay  products  until  they  are  the  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  in  the  world.  All  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  their  product  should  avail  themselves  of  this  great  help. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to  be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol. 
I,  of  550  pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The  price  is  ($15.00)  fifteen  dollars  for  the  two 
volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 

COMMITTEE  : 

Edward  C.  Stover,  Chairman.  H.  A.  Wheeler. 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary.  Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treasurer. 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY, 


Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


mi  Terre  Haute  Brick  and  Pipe  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y* 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 


C.  Ridgely,  C.V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PAYING  BRICK 


AND 

BLOCKS. 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute.  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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The  Book  for 

BricKmaRers. 


We’ve  made  a  book  for  you;  size,  6x4'4  inches;  thick= 
ness,  70=odd  pages;  purpose,  better  brick  drying  — quicker 
brick  drying— cheaper  brick  drying. 

Forty  pages  explain  how  and  why;  the  other  thirty  are 
covered  with  letters  from  those  who’ve  bought  and  been 

benefited.  ,  .  , 

The  book  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  many  brickmak= 

ers  who  are  drying  wrong. 

Maybe  you’re  one  of  them.  Maybe  you  don  t  realize  it. 
The  book  costs  nothing  but  a  letter.  We’ll  send  it  the  same 
day  your  letter  reaches  us. 

Simply  say  you  want  Catalogue  “R.”  of  the 

THE,  STANDARD  DRIER. 


THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Southern  Agents  :  SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.  * 

519  Prudential  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXXIX.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MAY,  1903,  No.  5. 


can  brickmaker  must  originally  have  graduated  from  the 
same  school  as  the  Mongolian,  as  the  method  and  man¬ 
ner  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  making  and  burning  brick 
are  evidently  much  the  same. 

The  accompanying  photograph  represents  a  kiln  for 
burning  brick,  and  depicts  a  scene  very  common  in  that 
country.  The  peons,  or  laborers,  as  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  carry  the  brick  on  their  backs  to  the  top  of  the 
kiln,  where  they  are  “  set  ”  by  letting  them  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  kiln.  One  peon  carries  on  his  back  about 
thirty-two  brick,  weighing  approximately  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  this  work  is  kept  up  steadily  from  early 
morn  until  night. 

The  brick  are  made  in  wooden  molds,  and  are  com- 


Written  for  The  Ci.ay-Worker. 

BURNING  BRICK  IN  MEXICO. 

Primitive  Methods  Still  in  Vogue  —  The  Native  Laborer  a 
Beast  of  Burden  —  A  Poor  Quality  of  Brick 
Made  in  a  Poor  Way. 

AMERICA  is  ofttimes  spoken  of  as  the  New 
World.  This  phrase  hardly  fits  that  portion  of 
our  continent  immediately  adjoining  the  United 
States  on  the  South.  Mexico,  if  the  traveler  may  judge 
from  appearances,  is  very  ancient,  and  the  natives  live 
and  work  much  as  they  did  centuries  ago. 

We  of  the  States  do  not  need  to  journey  to  far-away 
Manchuria  to  see  how  the  ancients  made  and  burned 


A  Mexican  Brick  Kiln. 


brick.  The  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Tup  Cuay- 
WorkKr  illustrating  the  methods  in  vogue  among  the 
Chinese  was  very  interesting.  A  recent  visit  to  Mexico 
impressed  the  writer  with  the  idea  that  the  native  Mexi- 


posed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  straw,  or  clay  and 
manure.  No  effort  is  made  to  burn  the  brick  hard.  The 
best  of  them  are  a  very  light  salmon,  and  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  brick  used  in  Mexico  are  not  burned  at  all, 
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but  are  simply  sun-dried  clay.  The  climate  is  so  mild 
that  buildings  built  of  this  material  stand  for  years. 

Mexico  is  a  great  country.  In  many  sections  modern 
methods  are  rapidly  coming  into  vogue,  and  the  result 
is  a  large  and  growing  market  for  a  good  character  of 
brick  and  up-to-date  building  materials.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  machine-made  brick  are  now  produced  in  Mon¬ 
terey,  Aguas-Calientes,  Mexico  City  and  Chihuahua. 

C.  W.  R. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NATURE  OF  VALUE. 


CHAREES  f.  binns. 


OME  WEEKS  ago  considerable  interest 
was  aroused,  both  among  clayworkers  and 
connoissuers,  by  the  fact  that  a  small 
Chinese  vase  had  realized  more  than  six 
times  its  weight  in  gold.  A  Western  pot¬ 
ter,  on  hearing  of  this,  remarked  that 
there  were  larger  vases  in  his  salesroom 
which  could  be  purchased  for  less  money.  Wherein  lies  the 
value? 

The  vase  in  question  is  a  perfect  example  of  old  Chinese 
porcelain.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in  height  and  of  the  clear 
pink  color  known  to  collectors  as  “  peachblow  ” — a  term  referring 
not  to  peach  blossoms,  but  to  the  bloom  on  the  ripe  fruit.  It 
was  probably  made  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  its 
class  there  are  not  many  pieces  remaining. 

The  actual  cost  of  such  a  piece,  even  now,  would  be  but  a 
trifle.  The  materials  —  clay,  glaze  and  color  —  could  be  paid 
for  with  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  firing,  the  vase  being  one  piece 
in  a  kiln  full  of  ware,  would  be  amply  provided  for  by  a  like 
amount.  The  man  who  made  it  probably  had  no  thought  of 
wages,  but  there  is  not  a  half  day’s  work  upon  it.  One  dollar, 
all  told,  would  pay  the  actual  cost  of  such  a  vase. 

Value  may  consist  in  several  things.  Gold  has  value  because 
of  its  purchasing  power  and  its  stability  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
The  value  of  a  picture  lies  not  in  the  money  expended  for  canvas 
and  color,  but  in  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  this  skill  derives  its 
value,  in  turn,  from  its  rarity  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
desirable  thing. 

Here,  after  all,  is  the  true  criterion  of  value.  That  which  is 
desirable  is  valuable,  and  the  greater  number  of  persons  who 
desire  it  the  more  valuable  it  is. 

The  porcelain  vase  the  sale  of  which  has  inspired  these 
thoughts  owes  its  value  to  two  things  —  beauty  and  rarity.  But 
in  reality  these  are  one,  for  rarity  consists  in  beauty,  difficulty 
and  condition.  A  perfect  combination  of  these  is  uncommon. 
Take  the  first  point:  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
seed  vessel  of  the  dandelion,  and  a  botanist  once  remarked  that 
if  this  were  found  upon  some  scarce  hot-house  plant  it  would 
be  estimated  beyond  price;  but,  as  it  is  the  commonest  of  weeds, 
the  lace-like  globe  is  trodden  ruthlessly  under  foot. 

In  order  to  be  valuable,  therefore,  that  which  is  beautiful 
must  also  be  difficult  to  produce  or  to  procure.  The  former 
accounts  for  its  rarity;  the  latter  is  the  consequence  thereof. 
The  value  of  a  picture  lies  in  the  fact  that  great  artists  are 
uncommon  and  their  powers  limited.  The  value  of  a  porcelain 
vase  is  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

There  is  still  another  factor.  The  value  of  a  work  of  art  is 
much  enhanced  by  its  condition,  either  as  to  preservation  or  age. 
A  blemish  of  any  kind  greatly  reduces  value,  and  age,  provided 
the  work  is  really  good,  increases  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  above  propositions  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  peachblow  vase,  and  why  they  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  product  of  modern  factories. 

To  take  the  latter  first :  Modern  wares  are  mainly  produced 
from  molds  and  decorated  by  mechanical  means;  hence,  though 


the  actual  cost  be  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of  an  antique 
specimen,  there  are  large  numbers  of  similar  pieces  in  existence. 
But  even  if  these  modern  wares  are  produced  by  artists,  and 
there  are  many  such,  they  can  be  easily  duplicated.  Now,  a  vase 
is  not  less  beautiful  because  there  is  another  like  it  across  the 
street,  but  sentiment  largely  influences  the  transactions  of  human 
life,  and  the  thought  that  any  piece  is  unique  adds  greatly  to  its 
money  value,  if  not  to  its  beauty. 

The  Chinese  vase  was.  in  the  first  place,  hard  to  produce. 
Only  a  few  specimens  of  this  particular  color  are  known  to  exist, 
and  they  can  not  have  been  made  in  any  large  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  skilled  ceramist  can  readily  pick  out,  from  a  number 
of  Chinese  single-color  vases,  a  large  proportion  of  pieces  which 
were  intended  for  peachblow,  but  which  failed  in  the  fire.  Jjust 
as  much  skill  and  care  were  expended  upon  these,  but  they  did 
not  develop  the  expected  color,  and  are  valueless. 

The  vase  is  fine  porcelain  and  has  been  fashioned  with  great 
skill.  Not  a  point  is  missed.  The  line  is  perfect  and  of  con¬ 
summate  grace,  the  neck  slender  and  the  foot  dainty  and  petite. 
The  whole  piece  has  an  air  of  high  breeding  and  nobility.  In 
burning  such  a  vase  the  kiln  would  probably  be  filled  with  more 
ordinary  wares,  and  in  their  midst,  protected  from  the  rudest 
of  the  flames,  would  be  set  the  embryo  peachblow,  to  be  made 
or  marred  by  the  fire. 

In  this  modern,  work-a-day  world  one  can  hardly  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  Chinese  craftsman  as  he  tends  the  fire. 
How  he  must  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  work!  Will  it  be  a 
masterpiece,  to  hand  down  his  name  to  generations  yet  unborn, 
or  will  it  prove  a  failure,  bent  or  fused,  perhaps,  by  the  merciless 
fire,  or  showing  only  a  dirty,  somber  hue,  instead  of  the  radiant 
color? 

The  excitement  of  opening  the  kiln  must  be  intense.  Well 
for  the  Celestial  that  he  is  phlegmatic  in  temperament  —  and 
well  for  the  Westerner  that  he  does  not  work  with  such  absorbing 
application.  Did  the  same  individual  possess  the  devotion  of 
the  East  and  the  sanguinity  of  the  West,  nervous  prostration 
wTould  be  the  normal  condition. 

But  at  last  the  spot  is  reached  where  the  porcelain  princeling 
was  placed,  and  there  it  stands,  glowing  with  life  and  color  —  per¬ 
fect  and  almost  priceless.  Bring  forth  the  shroud  of  brocaded 
silk,  prepare  the  casket  of  scented  wood,  and  enshrine  the  porce¬ 
lain  —  to  be  exchanged  three  centuries  hence  for  many  times  its 
weight  in  gold. 


NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 
LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION  COMMITTEE. 


HE  COMMITTEE  appointed  by  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  to  advise  and  aid  exhibitors  in  the 
clay  industries  at  the  forthcoming  World’s  Fair  held  a 
meeting  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  Administration  Building,  on  Friday, 
May  i.  The  members  present  were :  Dr.  Holmes,  chief  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy  Building  (in  which  the  clay  exhibits  will  be 
placed);  Professor  H.  A.  Wheeler,  St.  Louis;  Jefferson  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis;  D. 
Royce,  Chicago;  George  J.  M.  Ashby,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Blair,  brick  manufacturer,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was  present  by 
invitation. 

Dr.  Holmes  stated  that,  in  the  matter  of  awards,  every  exhib¬ 
itor  in  the  proposed  collective  exhibits  will  get  full  credit  for 
what  he  shows. 

Professor  Wheeler  showed  the  plans,  which  have  already  been 
published  in  The  Clay-Worker,  and  stated  that  objection  had 
been  made  to  the  proposed  central  piece  in  the  collective  exhibits 
being  in  the  form  of  a  conventional  kiln,  and  presented  a  sketch 
of  a  substitute.  This  did  not  meet  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
committee.  An  earlier  suggestion  to  employ  columns  typifying 
the  seven  orders  of  architecture,  for  the  center  exhibit,  was 
preferred.  After  general  discussion,  the  matter  was  left  in  the 
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hands  of  Professor  Wheeler  for  further  reference  to  the  archi¬ 
tects  who  prepared  the  plans. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair  gave  a  talk  about  brick  pavements  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  should  be  exhibited.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  a  brick  pavement  should  on  no  account  be  laid  on 
the  wooden  floor  of  a  building,  but  be  laid  upon  solid  ground, 
on  a  proper  foundation.  He  stated  that  manufacturers  of  paving 
brick  considered  it  of  the  first  importance  that  the  public  should 
receive  a  correct  impression  respecting  the  value  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  when  properly  laid.  He  was  confident  that  manufacturers 
of  paving  bricks  would  be  willing  to  contribute  bricks  and  bear 
their  share  of  the  expense  of  laying  them,  if  a  competent  con¬ 
tractor  were  employed,  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  lay  tbe 
bricks  of  the  different  exhibitors  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  plans  for  the  exhibit,  as  published  in  the  April  Clay- 
WorkER,  provide  for  a  creditable  display  of  all  clay  products. 
Representative  manufacturers  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
Professor  Wheeler,  whose  office  is  in  the  Chemical  Building, 
St.  Louis. 


THE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY’S  CHIEF 

EXECUTIVE. 


THE  READERS  of  The  Ceay-Worker  will  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  see  the  picture  of  the  present  President  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society,  Mr.  E.  C.  Stover,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Stover  is  a  man  who  has  done  much  for  the  clay¬ 
working  profession  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  he  is  a  typical 
American,  full  of  vigor,  push  and  enthusiasm.  One  can  not 
stay  around  him  without  finding  that  this  enthusiasm  is 
“  catching.” 

The  story  of  Mr.  Stover’s  work  is  an  unusual  one,  from  the 
fact  that  his  training  and  business  have  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  pottery  trade  only.  But,  contrary  to  the  rule,  his  inter¬ 
est  has  broadened  out  so  as  to  include  all  phases  of  the  clay- 
worker’s  art.  Our  American  clayworkers,  as  a  rule,  affiliate  too 
little  with  each  other.  The  potter  sticks  more  faithfully  to  his 
pots  than  the  proverbial  shoemaker  sticks  to  his  last.  The 
brick  makers,  and  the  potters,  and  the  pipe  makers  have  here¬ 
tofore  had  very  little  to  do  with  each  other,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  each  can  learn  much  from  his  neighbor,  and  each  has 
it  in  his  power  to  greatly  hasten  the  upbuilding  of  the  clay¬ 
working  profession  in  this  country. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  for  years  been  a  most  beneficent  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  clayworkers  of  the  United  States  in  bringing 
men  of  different  occupations  together  and  showing  to  them  the 
substantial  unity  of  the  clay  industry.  It  has  recently  been 
powerfully  reinforced  in  its  struggle  for  the  liberalizing  and 
education  of  the  craft  by  the  development  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society,  which  organization  draws  even  more  generally 
than  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  from  all  branches  of  the  fictile  industry. 

In  Mr.  Stover  this  organization  has  a  suitable  head.  Though 
a  potter  by  training,  his  interests  are  as  broad  as  the  clay  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  stands  ready  to  either  impart  or  learn  from  any 
fellow-clayworker,  no  matter  what  his  line  may  be.  Not  only 
has  he  manifested  this  broad  and  altruistic  spirit,  but  he  is  also 
constantly  using  his  influence  towards  infusing  the  same  into 
the  society  of  which  he  is  now  the  presiding  officer.  His  constant 
efforts  have  been  to  make  the  work  of  that  organization  practical 
and  useful  to  the  common  man.  His  constant  plea  has  been  to 
make  its  publications  available  to  every  one  who  cares  to  read 
them.  Such  a  spirit  is  rare,  and  when  found  deserves  recog¬ 
nition. 

The  above  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  this  gentleman,  who  is 
destined,  we  predict,  to  be  better  known  among  the  clayworkers 
of  the  United  States.  0.  J.  R. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  DUST— NO.  4. 

BY  A.  LUMINA. 

HERE  HAS  BEEN  such  an  abundance  of  good 
things  in  The  Clay-Worker  for  the  past  three 
months,  proceeding  from  the  conventions  of 
the  State  and  National  Associations  of  Brick 
Manufacturers,  that  I  haven’t  had  the  presump- 
tion  to  offer  anything  myself.  Now,  however, 
3  C*  I  suppose  I  may  have  space  to  continue  the 

“  c]ay  ^ust  ”  series  with  a  fair  chance  of  receiv- 
‘"'j  ing  some  attention.  As  1  have  no  special  bur¬ 
den  on  my  mind,  I  propose  to  review  in  this  and  following  papers 
the  report  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

To  the  earnest  seeker  after  brick  making  knowledge,  especially 
the  non-attendant,  who  takes  up  the  report  of  the  convention  as 
soon  as  it  appears  in  The  Clay-Worker,  expecting  to  find  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  enable  him  to  settle  definitely  and  positively 
some  question  that  has  been  troubling  his  mind,  and  which  he 
rejoiced  to  see  had  been  placed  upon  the  program,  it  seems  to  me 
there  must  often  come  disappointment  or  confusion. 

Disappointment  that  the  paper  did  not  go  deep  enough  into 


E.  C.  Stover,  President  American  Ceramic  Society,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

the  subject,  did  not  give  the  detailed  results  of  any  special  re¬ 
searches,  or  was  not,  for  some  reason,  taken  up  for  discussion 
by  other  members  of  the  association. 

Confusion  that  so  many  conflicting  opinions  were  expressed  in 
a  long  discussion  of  the  subject  —  so  many  opposing  views  taken 
by  different  speakers.  He  may  not  know  who  are  sincere  in  their 
opnions  and  speak  from  an  unselfish  desire  to  proclaim  the  truth, 
and  who,  perhaps  without  special  knowledge  or  experience  upon 
the  subject,  speak  because  they  like  to  hear  themselves  talk  and 
to  see  their  names  in  the  report,  or  perhaps  may  have  a  selfish 
interest  in  promulgating  certain  views  and  advertising  themselves. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  characterize  the  last  convention  as 
being  unproductive  of  valuable  lessons  to  the  student  of  brick 
making,  but  there  must  needs  be  some  disappointment  that  many 
of  the  papers  and  questions  either  were  not  discussed  at  all,  or 
only  in  a  superficial  way,  and  perhaps  not  by  the  men  whom 
we  know  to  be  best  informed  upon  such  matters.  This  was  due 
partly  to  the  lack  of  time  to  properly  treat  of  so  many  subjects, 
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and  partly  to  the  fact  that  no  way  has  yet  been  discovered  at 
such  meetings  to  make  those  speak  who  know,  and  to  keep 
those  silent  who  do  not  know. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  better  papers  and  more  valuable 
discussions  could  be  secured  by  not  crowding  so  many  subjects 
into  one  session,  and  by  placing  no  limit  to  the  length  of  the 
papers,  and  thus  encouraging  the  writers  to  treat  their  subjects 
more  thoroughly. 

However,  the  most  practicable  advice  now  to  the  man  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  information  given  upon  any  subject  in 
the  published  report  is  to  attend  the  convention,  and  what  he 
doesn’t  learn  in  the  assembly  room  he  can  pick  up  outside,  and 
get,  in  addition,  the  inspiration  of  personal  contact  with  one  who 
has  “  been  through  the  mill.” 

It  would  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  work  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  if  those  who  are  able  would  continue  in  The  Clay-Worker 
the  unfinished  discussions  of  our  annual  meetings.  This  would 
he  more  profitable,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  commendable  custom 
of  many  attendants  hastening  to  publish  their  safe  arrival  home, 
the  good  time  they  had  and  the  royal  entertainment  they  received 
at  “  the  best  convention  yet.”  Such  a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
convention  can  not  properly  he  done  by  one  man,  but  I  am 
going  to  undertake  it.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  criti¬ 
cise  or  expand  upon  all  the  subjects,  but  only  such  as  come 
within  the  range  of  my  knowledge  and  experience,  and  which 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  slighted  or  perverted. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

The  opening  session  of  the  convention  is  not  expected  to  be 
specially  instructive  or  technical,  though  of  most  general  interest. 
At  this  session,  before  entering  upon  the  regular  business  of 
the  association,  we  are  usually  favored  by  an  address  of  welcome 
from  some  high  official  of  the  convention  city.  At  Boston  this 
address  was  made  by  Secretary  of  State  W.  M.  Olin,  in  a  very 
pleasing  and  appropriate  manner,  and  I  am  sure  we  were  all 
proud  of  the  witty  and  eloquent  response  by  our  fellow  brick 
maker,  J.  C.  Adams. 

We  expected  a  good  address  by  President  Fiske,  and  were 
not  disappointed.  In  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  capital  and  labor  there  may  be  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion.  It  would  not  have  been  proper  to  discuss  the  matter  at  that 
time,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it  here;  but  I  want  to  express  my 
approval  of  his  broad,  liberal,  humanitarian  views,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  point  brought  out  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
the  employer  can  wisely  or  profitably  refuse  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  labor  to  organize.  Instead  of  antagonizing  a  movement 
that  can  not  be  stopped,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  him 
to  interest  himself  in  these  organizations,  put  himself  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  objects  sought,  and  help  his  employes  to  attain 
these  objects  in  a  wise,  temperate  and  conservative  manner. 

The  papers  upon  the  past,  present  and  future  of  our  industry 
were  valuable  contributions,  evidencing  not  only  a  wide  and  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  but  the  ability  to  convey  this 
knowledge  in  clear  and  refined  language.  As  no  technical  prob¬ 
lems  were  involved  and  the  papers  were  read  in  the  last  hour  of 
the  session,  when  many  had  left  the  hall,  and  all  seemed  anxious 
to  leave,  discussion  was  not  expected,  though  the  last  paper,  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  aroused  a  few  interested  members,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  their  toes  had  been  trodden  upon. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Morrell  was  especially  interesting  to  me, 
and  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  old  gentleman  who  was  characterized  so  highly  by  Mr. 
Dunn.  One  or  two  points  were  brought  out  in  this  paper  upon 
which  there  would  have  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  if  an  expression  had  been  called  for.  It 
would  have  been-  interesting  and  profitable  to  have  heard  from 
some  of  our  members  upon  his  statement  that  “  common  bricks 
can  be  made  today  of  as  good  quality  and  as  cheaply  by  the 
methods  of  our  grandfathers  as  by  any  of  the  expensive  and 
complicated  machinery  in  operation.” 

If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  notable  exception  to  all  industrial  progress, 


and  “  the  inventive  genius  of  our  great  country,”  as  Brother 
Yates  phrases  it,  has,  so  far  as  the  art  of  brick  making  is  con¬ 
cerned,  labored  in  vain.  But  on  the  the  very  face  of  it,  it  can’t 
be  so,  or  else  a  large  part  of  the  brick  now  being  used  would 
still  be  made  in  the  old  way,  and  all  large  investments  in  brick 
manufacture  would  be  unprofitable,  and  practical  men  like  myself, 
with  small  capital,  would  be  in  business  in  our  own  names, 
instead  of  being  small  factors  of  stock  companies,  or,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  stated,  we  would  not  be  connected  with  the  industry 
at  all.  Mr.  Morrell  speaks  as  he  sees  it  in  Maine.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  from  a  Western  man  —  D.  V.  Purington,  for 
instance —  who  would  speak  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Purington  has  just  retired  from  a  large  common 
brick  business,  conducted  on  a  far  different  plan.  We  would  like 
to  know  if  he,  also,  would  say  that  he  “commenced  with  nothing 
and  finished  with  just  about  his  original  capital.” 

It  is  probably  true  that  common  brick  can  be  made  of  as  good 
quality  by  hand  as  by  machinery,  but  with  the  present  prices  of 
labor  it  would  be  unprofitable,  and,  with  the  present  scarcity  of 
unemployed  men,  impossible  to  produce  by  hand  even  a  large 
fraction  of  the  brick  required.  Hence,  the  great  and  unparal¬ 
leled  effort  of  our  young  New  England  friend  to  eliminate  hand 
labor  in  brick  making.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Morrell  may  live 
to  see,  even  in  old-fashioned  Maine,  a  large,  successful  brick 
making  establishment,  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner  and 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  the  most  scientific 
artificial  dryers  and  continuous  kilns. 

One  other  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Morrell  was  touched 
upon  also  by  the  two  following  speakers,  but  with  apparently 
opposite  views.  Mr.  Morrell  stated  that  “the  change  in  modern 
methods  is,  in  the  morale  of  the  operating  force,  deplorable,”  and, 
“  froin  an  esthetic  point  of  view,  the  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  been  demoralizing.”  Mr.  Middleton  stated,  on 
the  other  han4  that  he  “  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  quality 
of  the  labor  employed  in  these  industries  has  steadily  improved.” 
Mr.  Richardson  stated  likewise  that  “  brick  making  operations 
have  been  relieved  from  drudgery,  the  condition  of  the  brick 
yard  laborer  has  been  improved  and  the  social  status  of  the  brick 
manufacturer  elevated.”  Now,  what  should  be  the  correct  view 
of  this  question?  What  are  the  facts?  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Morrell  should  be  the  most  capable  judge  upon  this  point, 
since  he  has  the  advantage  of  having  known  intimately  the  brick 
makers  and  laborers  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Probably  there  is  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  all  these  state¬ 
ments.  The  man  who  molded  brick  by  hand  must  have  had  to 
employ  greater  skill  and  intelligence  than  the  man  who  today 
picks  the  machine-made  brick  from  table  or  belt  and  places 
them  upon  truck  or  car.  Moreover,  the  man  who  could  set 
and  burn  the  open  scoved  kiln  and  get  a  fair  percentage  of  good, 
straight,  hard  brick  must  have  been  a  man  of  greater  skill  and 
resources  than  the  man  who  today  gets  even  better  results  from 
an  improved  down-draft  or  continuous  kiln.  If  such  skilled  men 
could  now  be  found  there  might  be  more  brick  made  in  the  old 
way,  especially  in  the  thinly  populated  sections  of  the  West 
and  South. 

In  so  much  Mr.  Morrell  is  undoubtedly  right,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Middleton  and  Mr.  Richardson 
are,  considering  the  whole  process  of  modern  brick  manufacture, 
correct.  The  brick  yard  laborer  of  today  works  less  hours,  more 
days  in  the  year,  receives  higher  wages,  is  better  clothed,  better 
fed  and  better  educated  than  the  hrick  yard  laborer  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Moreover,  the  superintendent  of  a  modern  brick  factory 
must  have  a  higher  intelligence  and  a  better  education,  in  order 
to  operate  successfully  such  a  plant,  than  any  one  connected 
with  brick  manufacture  needed  fifty  years  ago. 

His  care  and  responsibility  are  greater,  he  must  give  more 
thought  and  study  to  the  performance  of  his  daily  duties  and  in 
wrestling  with  problems  that  his  forefathers  never  dreamed  of. 
In  consequence,  he  must  develop  intellectuality  and  must  exert 
a  wider  influence  socially,  politically,  financially.  He  must  have 
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a  larger  income,  and  hence  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  civilized  society.  His  children  have  superior  edu¬ 
cational  advantages,  and  his  sons,  by  reason  of  these  modern 
methods  and  elevated  ideas  of  brick  manufacture,  elect  to  follow 
in  their  father’s  business,  after  a  thorough  preparation  in  a 
ceramic  school,  instead  of  “  becoming  a  lawyer,  a  banker  or  some 
other  parasite  on  society.’  I  am  not  going  to  file  any  exceptions 
to  this  quotation,  Friend  Dunn.  I  was  once  “upon  the  down¬ 
ward  road  to  become  a  lawyer”  myself,  but  I  was  able  to  turn 
back,  and,  with  due  precautions,  become  a  “  useful  member  of 
society,”  with  an  ambition,  yet  unfulfilled,  to  some  day  live  in 
a  brick  house  all  my  own. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

The  second  session  of  the  convention  was  a  short  one,  by 
reason  of  an  early  adjournment  to  enable  all  to  get  the  train  for 
the  excursion  to  Dover  Point.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Frey  was  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  brick  making,  and  goes 
on  record  without  discussion.  The  illustrated  lecture  by  William 
S.  Crandall  upon  “  Modern  Brick  Pavements,”  was  received  with 
marked  attention,  and  should  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  be 
helpful  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  paving  question. 

Professor  Wheeler,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
exhibition  of  clay  products  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
did  his  work  well  —  as  he  does  everything  he  undertakes  —  that 
no  criticism  can  be  made  upon  his  report.  It  must  be  gratifying 

to  him  to  have  received  such  substantial  proof  of  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  work. 

The  omitted  subject,  “Electricity  on  the  Brick  Yard,”  is  one 
that  I  would  like  much  to  hear  discussed  by  competent  men. 
Considerable  progress  is  being  made  in  electric  driving  of  brick 
making  machinery,  but  whether  profitably  is  a  question.  I  trust 
the  subject  may  be  taken  up  at  our  next  convention. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PREHISTORIC  POTTERY. 

DISTRICT  THAT  has  proven  of  great  interest, 
as  well  as  of  vast  benefit,  to  the  historical  pot- 
li tery  collector  is  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
Lfepgfc  and  other  places  near  Yorkshire.  All  England 
*s  covered  with  traces  of  the  ancient  potter,  who 
JtggSwfj L  buried  his  works,  to  be  unearthed  by  one  of  the 

greatest  potting  nations  in  the  world.  It  was 
from  England  mostly  that  America  inherited  her 
great  pottery  learning,  and  it  was  Englishmen  who  first  came 
to  this  country  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
on  Western  shores.  Of  course,  in  stating  the  above  we  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  American  Indian  made 
some  pottery,  and  before  him  the  Moundbuilders,  who  made  a 
great  deal  of  this  class  of  stuff,  and  whose  works  are  being  un¬ 
earthed  every  day  all  along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys. 

But,  to  get  back  to  our  starting  place,  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire 
and  certain  parts  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  particu¬ 
larly  rich  in  giving  up  to  the  hands  of  the  explorers  examples 
of  prehistoric  pottery  that  prove  vastly  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  vastly  beneficial  to  those  interested  in  the  collecting 
and  study  of  old  pottery. 

The  old  pieces  of  prehistoric  pottery  are  taken  from  the  undis¬ 
turbed  graves  of  the  Celtic  period,  and  at  the  time  that  their 
discovery  was  so  common,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  graves  yielded  very  rich  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  historic  pottery.  Some  of  these  specimens  of  pot¬ 
tery  taken  from  these  Celtic  graves  are  estimated  as  being  be¬ 
tween  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  thousand  years  old. 

The  wolds  of  East  Riding,  of  Yorkshire,  where  many  most 
interesting  and  important  pieces  were  located  some  years  ago 
by  earnest  explorers,  also  proved  very  rich  in  giving  up  many 
interesting  specimens.  The  location  where  the  last-mentioned 
were  located  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea  and  the  Holdimes, 
on  the  south  by  the  Humber  valley,  and  on  .the  west  by  York. 
This  section,  at  the  time  of  these  finds,  presented  proofs  in  abun¬ 
dance,  in  the  shape  of  defensive  works,  ramparts,  ditches  and 


the  like,  flint  chippings,  sepulchre  remains,  etc.,  that  this  district 
was,  at  an  extremely  early  period,  inhabited  by  a  numerous 
population,  and  it  is  to  this  population  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  numerous  pieces  of  prehistoric  pottery  that  were  found  in 
the  locality. 

The  central  figures  in  our  illustration  come  from  a  collec¬ 
tion  secured  from  the  Northumbrian  parish  of  Bamborough, 
and  is  of  a  type  not  very  generally  known.  The  urn  is  about 
fifteen  inches  in  height,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
covered  in  an  elaborate  and  somewhat  artistic  manner  with 
peculiar  tracings.  The  other  pieces,  which  we  also  show  at  the 
right  of  the  same  illustration,  is  rather  of  a  more  known  pattern 
than  the  other. 

The  pattern  composes  a  series  of  lines  running  in  different 


Prehistoric  Pottery  from  the  Northumbrian  Parish  of  Bambor¬ 
ough,  England. 


directions  and  in  different  manners,  which  serve  to  give  the 
vessel  a  more  finished  and  artistic  look  than  would  be  possible 
were  the  piece  simply  plain.  The  decorations  of  this  piece  is 
very  attractive  and  is  rather  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Some  other 
pieces  have  been  found  in  the  same  locality  that  are  famous  for 
their  singularly  artistic  and  extremely  rich  appearance.  The 
decoration  of  these  vessels  is  invariably  cut  into  the  clay  with 
some  pointed  instrument,  which  has  evidently  been  drawn,  some¬ 
times  very  lightly  and  sometimes  heavier,  over  the  clay,  making 
a  series  of  differently  shaped  lines  that  make  the  vessels  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive. 

The  decorations  are  laid  off  in  forms  that  are  square,  round, 
oval,  triangular  and  segments  of  circles,  etc.,  although  in  no 
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case  does  the  workman  seem  to  have  redrawn  anything  at  all 
either  from  animal  or  vegetable  life,  for,  artistic  as  his  designs 
may  seem,  never  does  he  seem  to  have  attempted  anything  at  all 
that  resembles  in  the  least  any  animal,  human  being,  flower,  tree, 
or  anything  at  all  in  this  line. 

Another  method  that  seems  to  have  been  employed  quite 
extensively  in  the  decoration  of  these  pieces  was  to  turn  into 
different  shapes  pieces  of  thongs  made  of  different  materials. 
These  were  pressed  into  the  plastic  clay  and  were  then  either 
removed  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  clay  piece  and  be  burned 
out  in  the  firing  of  the  ware,  leaving  its  imprint  in  the  fired 
piece  of  ware  and  making  the  decoration. 

There  is  a  later  and  better  Celtic  ware  that  has  been  un¬ 
earthed  also,  although  very  little  is  known  about  this  latter  ware; 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  shape  and  general  design  and  quality 
of  the  ware  that  some  kind  of  a  mechanical  contrivance,  prob¬ 
ably  similar  in  construction  to  our  later-day  kick  wheels,  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  same.  A  great  deal  of  this  ware, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  all  of  it  that  has  been  located  in  England, 
was  located  near  Kent,  and  is  very  neat  and  accurate  in  con¬ 
struction.  Some  of  this  ware  shows  an  exceedingly  high  degree 
of  art,  as  the  designs,  as  a  whole,  are  extremely  artistic,  and  all 
or  nearly  all  of  them  show  a  marked  degree  of  skill. 

Two  pieces  in  particular  that  were  unearthed  about  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  and  are  now  in  existence,  and  one  of  which 
it  was  the  writer’s  pleasure  to  see,  showed  a  surprising  degree 
of  proficiency  in  handling  the  plastic  clay.  It  was  a  sort  of  urn, 
which  had  a  large  and  rather  shapely  foot.  From  where  the  spin¬ 
dle  started  at  the  foot  it  tapered  for  half  its  length,  and  then 
bulged  outward  again  until  reaching  the  belly  of  the  urn,  where 
the  whole  piece  bulged,  and  then  tapered  to  the  top,  which  was 
surrounded  with  a  neat  flange,  setting  the  piece  off  very  nicely, 
and  making,  in  all,  a  piece  that,  for  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
artistic  design,  a  great  many  of  our  most  artistic  throwers  of 
today  would  find  it  hard  to  beat. 

The  other  piece  referred  to  above  was  similar  to  the  one 
already  described,  but  was  surrounded  from  the  foot  to  the 
flange  with  row  after  row  of  wide  corrugations,  which  circled 
the  urn,  and  which  took  from  it  the  simpleness  that  made  it 
artistic. 

The  pieces  unearthed  from  this  last  period  are  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Celtic  people  somewhat  before  Christ, 
but  are  not  thought  to  have  been  made  over  500  B.  C. 

Many  other  parts  of  England  have  given  up  rich  finds  of 
this  old-time  ware,  and  to  both  the  long-extinct  races  who  orig¬ 
inally  made  the  ware,  as  well  as  to  the  ones  who  unearthed  it, 
we  owe  much,  for  these  seemingly  very  crude  designs  laid  the 
foundations  for  something  better  afterward,  and  the  benefits  of 
which  we  are  now  reaping.  R.  L.  C. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

AND  HEAT  — THIRTEENTH  PAPER. 


BY  MASTER  MECHANIC. 

ASMUCH  AS  the  electric  force  has  become  a 
factor  in  the  clayworking  industry  to  some  extent, 
we  will  devote  this  chapter  to  this  form  of 
energy,  of  which  we  now  know  most  of  its  laws, 
actions  and  possibilities,  yet  know  not  what  it 
really  is. 

For  many  years  this  subtile  yet  powerful  agent 
has  been  a  favorite  study  of  the  writer.  The  — 
what  is  it?  —  always  came  to  his  mind  when  time 
allowed  him  to  follow  this  favorite  theme. 

The  human  mind,  while  prodding  into  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
is  prone  to  set  up  a  theory  for  unexplained  phenomena.  Mine  is 
no  exception ;  hence,  I  set  up  a  theory  to  my  own  satisfaction 
as  to  what  electricity  really  is.  It  is  now  probably  fifteen  years 
since  my  ideas  became  fixed  upon  this  so  much  debated  question, 
and  in  hearing  and  reading  the  various  theories  advanced  since 
by  scientists  I  have  not  been  able  to  adapt  myself  to  any  of  them 
which  seem  more  plausible  than  the  one  I  have  conceived.  This 
I  will  now  explain. 

Descartes,  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  and  philosophers 
of  the  past,  in  one  of  his  treatises  about  the  universal  ether, 


claimed  that  this  ether,  which  permeates  all  things  terrestrial 
and  the  universe,  was  under  an  immense  pressure.  Owing  to  its 
subtile  and  intangible  nature,  this  has  not  yet  been  disproved; 
hence,  it  led  me  to  fix  my  theory  about  the  nature  of  electricity 
upon  it. 

I  believe  that  what  we  call  electricity  is  only  unbalanced 
ether,  which  dynamos  and  other  mechanical  and  chemical  devices 
have  the  means  to  accomplish.  Conductors  are  substances  in 
which  the  atoms  or  molecules  are  so  arranged  that  the  unbal¬ 
anced  ether  can  pass  over  or  through  them  readily,  and  so 
through  the  stationary  ether,  to  quickly  establish  an  equilibrium. 
The  energy  obtained  from  this  pressure  is  almost  limitless,  as  the 
present  state  of  the  art  has  demonstrated. 

Of  late  the  electrical  scientists  have  adopted  the  term  of 
“  ions  ”  for  the  smallest  wavelets,  as  the  electrical  unit,  as  chem¬ 
istry  has  the  atom,  which  they  endeavor  to  split  up  yet  further. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  call  the  ion  a  wavelet,  but,  according  to 
my  hobby,  this  is  the  proper  name. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  energy 
of  one  kind  to  convert  it  into  the  other,  which  we  have  under 
consideration.  Metals  and  chemicals  for  electrolytes  for  bat¬ 
teries  are  costly.  Coal  is  cheaper,  while  water  power  is  becom¬ 
ing  the  ideal  and  least  expensive  method  for  generating  the 
currents  of  electricity.  All  these  means  derive  their  power  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  sun. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  science  will  devise  much 
cheaper  and  simpler  methods  to  unbalance  the  ether  than  those 
we  have  now.  I  base  my  prediction  on  the  comparatively  minute 
things  on  our  earth  and  in  the  water  that  do  this  very  thing. 

Gymnotus,  electric  eels,  glow-worms,  lightning  bugs,  rotten 
wood  and  the  animalcule  of  the  sea,  that  shine  in  the  night  —  all 
have  the  power  to  unbalance  the  ether.  This  we  have  treated 
on  in  our  introductory  papers  on  the  subject  that  light  is  unbal¬ 
anced,  or,  in  other  words,  vibrated  ether.  We  mention  these 
different  forms  of  life  and  substances  that  give  light  and  elec¬ 
tricity  merely  to  show  how  small  a  force  is  required  to  set  the 
ether  in  motion,  so  as  to  support  my  prediction  of  cheap  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  future. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  clayworkers  are  more  interested 
in  the  applications  for  helping  him  to  push  the  work  at  the 
present  time.  This  was  what  I  intended  to  treat  upon  when  I 
put  my  pen  to  this  paper.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  part  of  my 
intent,  we  will  now  proceed  in  that  direction. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  shafting,  gearing  belts  or  any  other 
devices  for  transmitting  kinetic  energy  (outside  of  electricity), 
on  an  average,  consume  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  power 
from  the  prime  mover  before  it  reaches  its  destination. 

In  some  instances  where  the  distance  is  great  and  the  line- 
shafts,  cable  or  belt  are  imperfect,  the  loss  of  power  is  very 
much  augmented  above  the  average  stated,  before  it  reaches  the 
various  machines. 

Another  item  is  the  extra  expense  in  the  design  of  the  build¬ 
ings  for  carrying  the  heavy  shafts  and  strains  of  the  gearing  for 
the  transmission,  which  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  electricity, 
with  a  special  motor  for  each  machine.  While  heavy  joists  and 
beams  are  required  for  the  hangers  of  the  shafting,  a  light  sup¬ 
port  will  hold  a  conducting  wire  or  cables  for  carrying  the  elec¬ 
tric  currents  to  the  different  motors.  The  cables  can  also  be  put 
underground,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  entirely. 

The  belts  can  be  done  away  with  altogether  if  the  power  is 
generated  by  an  engine  in  the  factory,  with  a  direct  connected 
dynamo  on  the  main  shaft.  Since  the  primary  current  can  be 
converted  to  any  desired  tension,  the  use  of  electricity  can  be 
adapted  for  various  purposes  in  the  art  besides  that  of  power 
and  light. 

While  the  metal  workers  have  adopted  the  electric  motor  to 
a  large  extent,  the  manufacturers  of  clayworking  machinery  have 
not  done  very  much  in  this  line,  as  the  advertising  columns  of 
The  Clay-Worker  show.  Where  electricity  is  used  for  running 
clayworking  machinery  it  was  introduced  by  the  clayworkers 
themselves  —  some  as  early  as  ten  years  ago,  before  the  art  had 
reached  its  present  perfection,  yet  very  few  have  followed  in  their 
footsteps.  As  stated  before,  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  electric  science,  yet  it  has  progressed  far 
enough  that  it  should  be  universally  introduced  where  claywork¬ 
ing  machinery  is  installed  at  the  present  time. 

With  a  proper  installation  of  electric  generators,  conductors, 
controllers  and  motors,  the  loss  of  power  in  the  transmission  is 
so  slight  that  it  cuts  quite  a  figure  in  the  fuel  consumption. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  YARDS,  LARGE  AND  SMALL,  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  of  how  the  brick  yards 
of  Philadelphia  are  being  pinched  by  the 
real  estate  operators,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
honest  John  Sullivan.  Ten  years  ago  he  was 
up  to  his  eyes  in  clay  and  brick  stacks,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  time  to  come  when  hard  would 
fetch  ten  cents  apiece.  He  was  then  at  52  and  Market  Street, 
with  nothing  but  vacant  lots  surrounding  him  and  the  charming 
landscape  relieved  by  a  few  wind-tossed  willows  and  an  unlim¬ 
ited  chaos  of  tin  cans,  and  a  tribe  of  goats  that  roamed  about  in 
utter  ignorance  of  their  respective  gender. 

Then  came  the  era  of  the  iron  rail  and  speeding  trolleys,  and 
the  big  operations  of  Pemberton  &  Co.,  which  slowly  but  surely 
entered  the  vitals  of  John  Sullivan’s  yard,  and  when  ’97  was 
reached  there  'was  not  space  enough  left  in  that  yard  to  think, 
and  so  Mr.  Sullivan,  hitherto  used  to  plenty  of  space,  was 
doomed  to  fish  around  for  a  fresh  location,  finally  locating  at 
East  Lansdowne. 

The  average  thinking  man  would  have  said  this  ought  to 
be  a  good  place.  The  West  Side  was  being  built  up  with  a 
nice  class  of  suburban  residences,  costing  from  $2,800  to  $7,000, 
and  so  John  Sullivan  pitched  his  tent,  or,  rather,  machine  shed 
and  kilns,  and  went  in  for  work.  But  East  Lansdowne  remained 


Darby  and  the  large  sewer  main  in  West  Philadelphia.  But  the 
best  eye-opener  is  the  breaking  of  the  ground  right  here  in  his 
vicinity  for  a  row  of  two  and  three-story  houses,  and  hard  by, 
at  Clifton,  a  big  stocking  factory  is  to  be  erected,  and  the  call 
has  been  made  on  patient  John  Sullivan  to  supply  the  job.  These, 
with  another  operation  of  fifty  two  and  three-story  houses  at 
Fifty-second  and  Nandain  Streets,  will  keep  them  busy  for  a 
little  time,  and  thus  we  leave  them  bright  with  future  hope,  the 
yard  full  of  sunshine  and  good  bricks,  the  book  filled  with  orders, 
and  the  faces  beaming  with  pleasant  anticipations. 

THE  EQUITABLE  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  SIXTIETH  AND 

PINE  STREETS. 

The  last  time  I  entered  this  yard  I  had  good  cause  to  remem¬ 
ber  it  —  torn  clothing,  a  badly  punctured  forearm  and  a  smashed 
camera,  the  result  of  being  pitched  off  a  trolley.  The  blood 
poured  down  my  sleeve,  and  the  hands  in  the  yard  gave  me 
their  carbolic  acid  and  their  sympathy.  But  we  did  our  work, 
and  The  Clay- Worker’s  editor  said  “  ’twas  good,”  so  we  said 
nothing  about  it. 

Since  that  time  I  have  gone  through  thirty-six  States,  but 
have  yet  to  discover  a  yard  that  is  so  marked  with  a  sense  of 
discipline  and  order.  Cert  it  is  that  this  one  may  be  credited 
with  being  the  garden  spot  of  Quaker  City  brick  making. 
Viewed  in  the  sunlight,  the  snug  little  office  set  up  of  stretcher 
brick,  well  and  cleanly  painted  and  decked  with  roses,  myrtle  and 
clematis,  framed  with  a  good,  hard  shell  pathway,  flanked  with 


in  a  quiescent  and  dreamy  stage,  and  for  three  years  nothing 
but  a  new  letter  box  and  a  waiting  room  for  the  trolley  passen¬ 
gers  was  erected  to  break  the  vista  and  the  monotony,  and  early 
morning  and  late  at  night  Brother  Sullivan  would  gaze  along 
the  dust-ridden  roads,  watching  the  approach  of  the  brick 
makers’  allies,  the  real  estate  operators. 

Meanwhile  he  had  built  up  five  ten-arch  kilns,  installed  in 
the  machine  shed  a  Wellington  machine,  with  all  the  necessary 
attachments,  roller-bearing  barrows,  and  in  close  proximity 
erected  a  steam  dryer,  with  a  capacity  of  eighteen  thousand 
bricks,  and  an  additional  rack  dryer  with  a  two-hundred-and- 
fifty-thousand  capacity. 

The  clay  bank,  running  on  an  average  about  seven  feet,  is  good 
in  color  and  consistency,  and  this  is  worked  out  from  the  bank 
into  crusher,  and  thence  to  pug  mill  and  to  the  machines.  The 
past  year  put  a  new  impetus  into  things.  Feelers  were  put  out, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan’s  patience  was  rewarded  by  a  few  good  orders 
within  the  city  limits.  Hauling  was  easy  and  the  price  O.  K., 
and  for  the  first  time  since  he  left  the  old  stand  “  rustle  ”  was 
the  word  of  the  day  all  over  the  fifteen  acres,  men  and  bricks 
flew,  and  John  Sullivan  was  able  for  last  year  to  get  out  nearly 
two  million  bricks. 

Encouraged  by  the  prospects,  he  put  in  a  “  Big  No.  6  ”  Mon¬ 
arch,  and  from  this  he  expects  to  get  thirty-five  thousand  daily. 
He  has  opened  the  season  by  hauling  bricks  for  an  operation  of 
sixty-two  three  and  two-story  houses  at  Fifty-third  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  and  has  taken  the  contract  for  the  school  house  at 


poplars,  would  without  hesitation  give  the  Kimballs  —  W.  H. 
and  brother  —  the  palm,  or  wreath,  of  merit. 

Part  of  the  weekly  order  and  discipline  is  that  every  Saturday 
afternoon  the  place  be  trimmed  and  swept,  the  stalls,  sheds, 
posts  and  rails  given  a  coat  of  whitewash.  You  may  guess  the 
sequence.  The  bosses  and  the  men  both  take  a  solid  delight  and 
pride  in  so  keeping  it. 

Even  the  teams  share  in  the  little  additional  touches  foreign 
to  most  brick  yards.  Harness  is  kept  bright  and  the  big  grays 
are  set  off  with  bright  red  blinker  plumes,  at  once  recognizable 
as  the  Equitable  Brick  Company  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  city.  After  passing  the  offices,  stalls  and  stables, 
you  can  get  a  view  of  the  lines  of  six  thirteen-arch  kilns,  with 
an  individual  capacity  of  three  hundred  thousand,  and  on  this, 
the  fourth  day  of  the  month,  the  teams  were  following  one 
another  with  increasing  regularity,  and  at  4  p.  m.  the  hauling 
for  the  day  totaled  ninety-eight  thousand  five  hundred,  as  against 
sixty-five  thousand  for  January  and  February. 

The  Equitable  started  up  a  month  earlier  than  is  usual  with 
them,  owing  to  the  many  heavy  building  operations  which  were 
booked  in  March  for  the  April  workings.  With  a  banner  record 
of  ten  millions  dollars’  worth  of  building,  ’tis  no  small  wonder 
that  the  cry  goes  up  from  the  Quaker  City  brick  maker  that  “  we 
have  booked  all  the  orders  we  can  fill  for  this  season  so  far,  and 
must  respectfully  decline,”  etc. 

In  this  yard  over  eight  million  were  already  booked  before 
the  close  of  the  April  month,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the 
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Chambers  end-cut  machine,  faithful  in  the  performance  of  its 
cjuty  in  turning  out  sixty-five  thousand  daily,  and  for  which 
both  boss  and  foreman  give  the  machine  absolute  credit  and 
careful  attention,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  can  be 
no  great  reserve  to  fall  back  upon. 

The  cars  are  kept  running  fifteen,  and  even  sixteen,  to  the 
hour.  With  fifteen  cars  they  have  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
to  dispose  of  every  hour  in  the  steam  dryer,  whose  utmost  capac¬ 
ity  is  sixty-five  thousand. 

Following  out  the  line  of  discipline  and  perfect  order,  however, 
everything  moves  along  with  clock-like  regularity.  Twelve  mil¬ 
lion  stretcher  and  hard  were  sent  out  last  year,  and  this  year 
promises  a  heavier  volume  of  business. 

The  hand  gangs  will  be  set  to  work  about  the  middle  of  the 

month.  The  order  has  gone  forth  to  burn  no  salmon.  Only 

stretcher  and  hard  will  be  handled. 

The  clay  bank,  running  about  eight  feet,  is  yielding  first-class 
clay,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  machines.  Taking  one  big 
contract  from  among  the  bunch,  I  find  this  is  for  James  Clark, 
an  operation  of  two  and  three-story  houses  at  Fifty-third  and 

Race  Streets,  and  the  call  is  for  three  million  of  the  best. 

A  few  such  orders  will  keep  them  jumping;  but  here’s  where 
I  get  off.  Good-by.  W.  P.  Lockington. 

Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

FACTS  ABOUT  ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS  — A  DISCOURSE 
ON  MEAN  STREETS. 


ALWAYS  USE  the  word  “asphalt”  with  apol¬ 
ogies  to  the  material  which  gave  the  pave¬ 
ments  properly  known  as  asphalt  its  reputa¬ 
tion.  I  speak  of  the  genuine  rock  asphalt, 
which  is  put  upon  the  streets  of  foreign 
cities.  This  was  as  nature  made  it,  with¬ 
out  admixture  with  other  material.  With 
probably  a  few  startling  exceptions,  asphalt 
pavements,  as  they  are  so  termed  abroad, 
are  not  known  in  America.  The  European 
pavements  are  best  known  through  the  use  of  pure, 
ground  rock  asphalt  from  Syssel,  Val  de  Travers  and 
other  mines. 

Trinidad  pitch,  from  Lake  Trinidad  and  the  Antilles, 
has  been  used  merely  as  a  cementing  material  in  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  sand,  ground  rock,  and  sometimes  shale,  in  which  the 
pitch  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  the  subsidiary  substances 
that  cement  does  to  an  ordinary  article  of  concrete.  The  repu¬ 
tation  of  asphalt  pavements  was  not  made  by  such  fabrication 
as  this.  It  was  made  by  an  absolutely  pure,  unadulterated 
asphalt  rock,  ground,  heated  and  tamped  onto  a  pavement.  Sim¬ 
ply  this  and  nothing  more.  No  elaborate  machinery,  no  ponder¬ 
ous  rollers,  but  simple  grinders  and  heaters  and  rammers,  manip¬ 
ulated  by  hand,  to  tamp  it  into  position.  The  asphalt  pavement 
which  we  know  is  a  counterfeit  of  this.  Colonel  Greene,  of  the 
Barber  Asphalt  Company,  never  claimed  anything  else  for  it. 
lie  said  the  American  Trinidad  pitch  pavement  grew  out  of  a 
desire  to  make  an  imitation  of  the  European  street  covering. 
This  was  done  through  the  medium  of  a  small  quantity  of  Trini¬ 
dad  pitch  and  larger  quantities  of  sand,  crushed  stone  and  other 
material.  The  counterfeit  came  in  taking  a  name  already  justly 
famous,  and  applying  it  to  a  vastly  inferior  material. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  keeps  the  name  “  asphalt  ” 
before  the  American  people,  and  that  is  the  brains  of  the  pro¬ 
moter.  Men  of  great  ability  have  occupied  the  field  all  over  this 
country,  and  have  forced,  cajoled  and  otherwise  secured  the 
attention  and  activities  of  the  people  and  municipal  organizations. 
People  have  been  duped  for  years  in  the  name  of  asphalt.  To 
us  that  name  is  a  counterfeit.  That  counterfeit  is  a  pitch  con¬ 
crete.  I  emphasize  by  repetition  that  the  original  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment  was  ground  asphalt  rock,  and  for  pavements  was  used 
without  the  mixture  of  other  material. 

Indianapolis  is  a  typical  city  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of 


Trinidad  pitch  pavement.  We  had  first  a  tar  pavement  on  our 
principal  business  street.  This  soon  went  to  pieces.  Then  the 
argument  began.  We  were  told  that  we  didn’t  have  the  right 
thing  before,  which  statement  did  not  come  to  us  in  the  convinc¬ 
ing  light  of  information.  But  there  was  something  up  the  sleeve 
of  the  able  missionaries  who  had  the  community  to  convert. 
They  said :  “  Of  course,  you  thought  this  was  asphalt.  You 
thought  so,  and  the  people  who  put  it  down  should  have  denied 
it.  They  allowed  you  to  think,  because  it  was  black  and  because 
it  looked  like  asphalt,  that  it  was ;  but  if  you  will  examine  their 
contract  very  closely  you  will  find  that  you  did  not  buy  an 
asphalt  pavement.” 

The  inference  was  that  we  had  met  bad  men,  and  that  these 
bad  men  had  slipped  in  a  bad  pavement  on  us.  We  were  told 
that  we  were  now  about  to  meet  the  truly  good.  The  new  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  where  they  could  be  seen.  They  went  to  our 
churches,  they  sat  in  our  upholstered  pews,  they  took  our  com¬ 
munion,  bowed  their  heads,  walked  out  of  the  church  slowly 
and  graciously.  They  were  introduced  to  the  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  in  the  vestibule.  They  went  to  our  clubs,  they  attended  our 
banquets,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged  into  speech¬ 
making,  and  not  infrequently  pavements  and  asphalt  were  men¬ 
tioned.  They  broke  bread  with  us  in  our  homes.  The  news¬ 
papers  told  us  what  kind  of  flowers  were  on  the  table.  The 
society  columns  announced  their  movements.  The  missionaries 
were  never  in  the  “and  others  ”  class.  At  the  club,  in  the  hotel 
lobbies,  in  the  banks,  in  the  business  quarters  and  in  many  places 


West  New  York  Street,  Near  Blake,  Now  Well  Nigh  Impassable. 

Laid  in  1894. 


where  a  few  were  gathered  together  they  were  well  known. 
There  was  much  touching  and  crooking  of  elbows.  They  knew 
their  way  to  the  City  Hall  and  back.  They  played  the  game  and 
played  it  well.  They  kept  it  up  for  years. 

These  Trinidad  pitch  pavements  appear  very  well  for  a  time. 
Then  there  are  certain  premonitory  signs  of  failure,  which  we 
have  learned  to  know.  Following  this  comes  a  period  of  mild 
repairing,  and  all  at  once  they  begin  to  break  out  in  large  spots. 
The  results  are  shown  by  our  pictures.  These  pictures  are  not 
exceptional  instances.  The  scope  of  the  camera  on  a  level  street 
does  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  It  does  not  express  the  full 
iniquity.  There  is  not  in  Indianapolis  at  this  time  a  Trinidad 
pitch  pavement  which  does  not  show  distinct  signs  of  decay. 
There  are  many  which  are  in  a  complete  state  of  degeneracy. 
There  are  streets  which  would  be  in  better  condition  with  the 
covering  entirely  removed. 

There  were  a  few  short  years  when  a  citizen  of  Indianapolis 
could  go  abroad  in  this  land  and  feel  that  his  home  was  a  credit 
to  him  in  its  beautiful  streets  and  clean  streets.  Now  the  streets 
are  not  beautiful,  and  certainly  they  are  not  clean.  The  condition 
of  their  surface  does  not  admit  of  cleanliness.  Trinidad  pitch 
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concrete  does  make  a  beautiful  counterfeit,  and,  like  a  counterfeit 
note,  it  does  not  improve  with  age.  The  whole  city  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  where  pitch  pavements  have  been  used,  will  have  to  be 
resurfaced.  1  he  money  will  have  to  be  spent  again,  and,  follow¬ 
ing  out  the  history  of  the  past,  we  believe  our  citizens  can  be 
persuaded  into  taking  the  same  bait  again.  The  promoter  of 
pavements  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  promote.  The  taxpayer 
has  his  own  business.  On  the  principle  that  “  every  fellow  knows 
his  own  business  best,’  each  will  succeed  along  his  own  line. 
The  promoter  will  sell  any  kind  of  pavement  he  cares  to,  and 
the  taxpayer  doctor,  merchant,  lawyer,  mechanic  and  others  will 
succeed  in  their  especial  lines.  We  are  easily  whipped  on  the 
paving  question,  because  we  have  something  else  to  do  than 


Badly  Worn  Asphalt  on  North  New  Jersey  Street,  Near  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  —  Must  Soon  Be  Resurfaced  —  Laid  in  1894. 


Tearing  Up  Worn  Out  Asphalt  —  St.  Clair,  Near  Massachusetts 

Avenue. 


investigate  and  fight,  and  then  we  good  citizens  don’t  care  much, 
anyhow.  We  good  people  elect  a  new  Mayor  from  time  to  time, 
and  thus  show  our  civic  virtue  and  our  contempt  for  the  old 
administration.  We  are  at  once  virtuous  and  gullible. 

In  the  early  history  of  paving  in  this  community  Trinidad 
pitch  was  used  many  places  where  it  is  not  used  now  —  on  either 
side  of  street  car  tracks,  and  without  hesitancy  in  the  gutters. 
There  are,  at  least,  few  instances  of  such  use  at  this  time.  Con¬ 
tractors  are  glad  enough  that  brick  should  be  used  for  the  gutters 
and  between  and  next  to  the  tracks.  Thus,  asphalt  is  used  in 
that  part  of  the  street  which  has  the  easiest  part  of  the  service 
to  perform. 

While  the  complete  disuse  of  asphalt  as  a  paving  material  is 


not  immediately  at  hand,  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  In 
course  of  a  few  years  we  shall  look  back  upon  and  criticise  our¬ 
selves  in  no  uncertain  terms.  We  shall  then  look  upon  its  fail¬ 
ure  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  we  shall  analyze  ourselves  with 
directness,  accuracy  and  force. 

The  pictures  which  we  give  are  calculated  to  weaken  the  force 
of  this  article.  They  attract  attention  to  specific  instances  and 
to  direct  localities,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deficiencies  are 
general.  Some  of  the  newer  pavements  are  better  than  the  worst 
that  are  shown,  but  as  time  moves  on  all  will  be  worse  than  they 
are  now. 

Once  Buffalo  was  the  Mecca  of  those  who  advocated  Trinidad 
pitch  pavement.  That  period  has  passed.  Buffalo  is  distin- 


One  of  the  Many  Bad  Spots  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  —  Laid  in 
1892  —  Now  Being  Relaid. 


Replacing  Asphalt  With  Brick  Between  Street  Car  Tracks  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue — ’Brushing  in  the  Cement  Filler. 

guished  in  another  way  now.  Buffalo,  along  with  Indianapolis, 
is  typical  of  all  towns  and  cities  in  America  where  this  material 
is  used. 

A  noted  French  writer  on  asphalt,  Leon  Mato,  gives  a  very 
picturesque  account  of  the  application  and  history  of  American 
asphalt  counterfeit,  which  was  put  down  in  Paris  in  1886.  He 
says : 

‘  In  the  month  of  September,  1886,  an  American  asked  per¬ 
mission  from  the  city  of  Paris  to  lay  on  Rue  de  Rivoli,  at  one 
of  the  most  traveled  parts,  a  specimen  of  bituminous  pavement 
of  his  own  invention,  which,  because  of  its  cheapness  and  superior 
resistance,  was  destined  to  supplant  all  other  pavements  then  in 
use  in  Europe.  Although  the  city  felt  the  necessity  of  prudence 
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in  expenditures,  it  could  not  deny  a  request  which  presented 
perfect  financial  security,  especially  as  the  inventor  affirmed  and 
proved  by  certificates  from  prominent  Americans  that  he  had 
laid  more  than  a  million  square  meters  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  that  results  had  been  marvelous. 

“  Accordingly,  a  surface  of  seven  thousand  meters  was  given 
him  between  the  louvre  and  the  Rue  de  Temple.  For  three 
months,  from  the  first  of  September  to  the  first  of  December, 
the  passage  of  vehicles  was  interrupted.  Negroes  sent  from 
America  executed  the  work  with  a  slowness  which  augured  well. 
A  small  steam  roller,  illuminated  like  an  image  of  Kpinal, 
“  promenaded  ”  upon  the  bituminous  surface,  which  it  compressed 
with  considerable  force.  The  street  was  opened  upon  the  fifth 
of  December.  The  ninth  of  December  —  that  is,  three  days 
after  —  unexpected  holes  showed  along  the  street  car  tracks. 
These  increased  constantly.  At  first  they  were  filled  with  bitu¬ 
men,  then  with  pebbles,  but  nothing  availed.  The  entire  asphalt 
surface  boiled  under  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  and  in  June,  1887, 
the  inventor  received  an  order  to  remove  what  remained  of  the 
material  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

The  writer,  continuing,  says:  “It  is  hoped  this  is  the  last 
misfortune  which  compressed  asphalt  will  experience  in  Paris. 
We  have  nothing  to  criticise  in  these  experiments  made  at  the 
risk  of  the  inventors,  excepting  that  they  confuse  the  public  mind 
and  throw  discredit  on  true  asphalt.  The  public  does  not  dis¬ 
cern  the  difference  between  the  real  article  and  the  counterfeit, 
and  lays  at  the  door  of  the  former  the  faults  of  the  latter.  To 
the  present  time  the  real  asphalt  has  done  little  more  than  gather 
a  crop  of  such  unhappy  heritages.” 

An  analysis  of  this  pavement  showed  it  to  be  composed  of 
bituminous  materials,  such  as  crude  Trinidad,  tar  and  other 
products,  to  the  extent  of  16  per  cent.,  fine  sand,  limestone  and 
shale  to  the  extent  of  84  per  cent.  The  company  putting  down 
this  product  was  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  CHEAP  WATER  TANKS. 


A  Number  of  Bad  Accidents  That  Would  Have  Been  Avoided 
Had  Properly  Constructed  Tanks  Been  Used. 


THE  OWNERS  of  small  factories  or  of  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  have  had  their  attention  forcibly  drawn  to  the 
danger  and  damage  caused  by  the  bursting  of  water  tanks. 
One  of  the  worst  of  these  accidents  occurred  at  Jeannette,  Pa., 
where  a  thirty-thousand-gallon  tank  at  the  glass  works  of  Mc¬ 
Kee  &  Co.  gave  way,  and  over  $25,000  in  damage  resulted.  Two 
or  three  similar  accidents  have  occurred,  the  character  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  newspaper  headings  which  we  quote : 

Findlay  (O.)  Republican —  “'Were  nearly  drowned;  factory 
employes  buried  beneath  avalanche  of  timbers  and  water. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  —  “  Big  water  tank  at  the  Crane  lumber 
mill  lets  go,  with  destructive  results.” 

Indianapolis  News  —  “Water  tank  collapsed;  several  men 
hurt  and  almost  drowned.” 

A  great  many  manufacturers  no  doubt  have  in  use  tanks  whose 
greatest  attraction  is  their  cheapness.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  and  the  purchaser  should  see  that  the  water 
tank  he  finally  selects  embodies  in  its  construction  the  latest 
ideas  and  the  best  materials.  A  cheap  tank,  besides  being  a 
waste  of  money,  is  a  positive  source  of  danger  to  the  employes 
of  the  factory.  It  is  often  built  of  unseasoned  wood  and  of  a 
poor  quality,  and  is,  perhaps,  improperly  hooped.  In  time  a  leak 
appears,  the  hoops  rust,  a  slight  strain,  and  the  tank  gives  way, 
letting  thousands  of  gallons  of  water  free  to  rush  unimpeded 
through  the  building.  A  water  tank  is  a  necessity  to  any  manu¬ 
facturing  plant.  Water  must  be  had  at  all  times  and  in  abun¬ 
dant  quantities,  with  pressure  both  for  ordinary  use  and  for  fire 
protection. 

In  using  and  placing  a  water  tank,  the  weight  of  the  filled 


tank  must  be  given  serious  consideration.  A  tank  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  capacity  is  a  very  small  one,  but  when  filled  will  weigh 
over  forty  thousand  pounds,  equalling  the  weight  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  an  ordinary  box  freight  car.  A  thirty-thousand  tank, 
filled,  will  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  or  somewhat 
more  than  the  large  locomotives  now  in  use  on  American  rail¬ 
roads.  Imagine  the  result  of  a  weight  like  this  being  dropped 
down  through  your  factory.  A  tank  holding  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  gallons  weighs  over  four  hundred  tons.  The  average  size 
of  tanks  used  by  factories  is  probably  of  about  thirty  thousand 
gallons  capacity. 

It  can  therefore  be  readily  seen  that  these  large  tanks  have 
no  place  on  the  upper  floors  or  the  roofs  of  buildings  that  were 
not  built  to  sustain  great  weights.  The  generally  accepted 
method  is  to  place  the  tank  on  the  top  of  a  suitable  skeleton  steel 
tower  in  a  convenient  place.  With  the  proper  pipe  connections 
this  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  water  supply  and  reduces 
the  damage  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  here  that  the  advantages  of  a  reliable  make  of  water  tank 
suggest  themselves.  The  William  E.  Caldwell  Company,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  have  long  been  favorably  known  as  the  makers 
of  the  best  tanks  in  the  market.  These  are  most  constructed 
of  red  cypress  wood,  though  they  also  furnish  steel  tanks.  That 
they  realize  the  great  importance  of  correct  hooping  for  the 
wooden  tanks  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  exact  calculations  are 
made  for  every  size  of  tank,  showing  the  pressure,  or  stress,  that 
the  hoops  will  have  to  withstand,  and  the  hoops  are  then  fur¬ 
nished  of  sufficient  number  and  size  so  that  it  is  absolutely  known 
that  they  are  of  the  requisite  strength,  with  the  necessary  margin 
of  safety  demanded  by  conservative  engineering  requirements. 
These  calculations  are  of  the  same  character  and  are  just  as 
exact  as  are  made  in  designing  bridges  and  such  structures. 

This  company  also  builds  the  supporting  steel  structures,  or 
towers,  so  often  needed  to  give  the  talk  the  necessary  elevation 
for  fire  protection.  In  fact,  they  claim  to  be  doing  practically 
all  of  the  biggest  and  most  important  work  of  this  kind.  One 
of  the  outfits  they  are  just  finishing  is  a  one-hundred-thousand- 
gallon  tank  for  the  Wilkesbarre  Lace  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  their  works  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  which  will  be  eighty-seven  feet 
in  the  air.  They  print  an  illustrated  catalogue  that  is  sent  free 
to  any  prospective  user  of  these  goods. 

MOREHEAD  TRAPS. 


SINCE  THE  Morehead  trap  was  presented  in  our  issue 
of  December  last  some  very  radical  changes  in  its  form 
and  improvements  in  its  construction  have  been  made. 
A  cast-iron  base  has  been  substituted  for  the  wooden  platform 
previously  used.  The  drum,  or  tank,  is  now  counterbalanced  by 
a  lever  and  weight,  having  its  fulcrum  attached  to  the  base.  This 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  movement,  as  the  weight 


of  the  water  has  a  greater  leverage  in  starting  the  tank  to  tilt 
over,  and  vice  versa,  the  counterbalancing  weight  has  a  more 
powerful  leverage  to  bring  the  tank  back  to  its  normal  condition 
when  the  water  is  discharged. 

A  slight  change  made  in  the  construction  of  the  vent  to  the 
trap  has  overcome  the  necessity  for  the  equalizing  pipe  which 
used  to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  drum. 
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All  these  things  tend  to  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of 
steam  valve,  reducing  the  possibility  of  destruction  and  wear. 

An  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  seat  and  disc  of  the 
the  trap,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  original  simplicity  of 
adjustments  in  every  detail. 

The  trap  as  now  constructed  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Further  information,  prices,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  any  of 
their  branch  offices. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

THE  MODERN  CLAYWORKER  —  M  ANAGEM  ENT. 


FOURTH  PAPER. 


OLLOWING  CLOSELY  on,  if  it  has  not 
been  fully  considered  with  the  initial  start 
and  organization  of  the  modern  claywork¬ 
ing  establishment,  comes  the  important 
questions  of  management.  The  term  “  man¬ 
agement  ”  we  will  consider  in  two  divi¬ 
sions  — “  business  ”  and  “  yard  ” —  as  we 
believe  nearly  all  successful  plants  will  have 
to  so  consider.  In  other  words,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  both.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  market  for  a  general 
manager  realize  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  voting 
precinct,  nor  in  the  vicinity  of  every  clay  plant. 

Men  are,  to  a  large  extent,  machines,  and  we  all  notice  that 
those  who  want  to  do  work  well  and  on  a  large  scale  do  not 
like  to  consider  too  seriously  “  combined  ”  machines,  but  rather 
have  a  machine  for  its  particular  use,  keep  it  in  repair  for  such 
use,  and  use  it  for  nothing  else.  The  result  is  happy,  and  not 
half  so  expensive  as  it  looks. 

.In  writing  on  the  subject  of  a  manager  one  is  apt  to  idealize. 
We  all  know  what  we  would  like,  but  there  is  no  use  placing 
the  manager  on  such  lofty  pinnacles  that  few  men  of  good  ability 
can  even  sight  the  point.  After  all,  the  business  management 
of  a  clay  working  plant  is  just  plain  business,  and  plain  business 
is  often  butchered  by  a  good  clayworker  —  about  as  often  car¬ 
ried  in  the  wrong  direction  as  the  plain  business  man  carries  the 
yard  when  he  undertakes  its  management. 

The  business  manager  has  to  do  with  the  trade  and  the  looking 
out  that  the  lack  of  it  does  not  dam  up  the  stream  of  clay  product 
that  should  flow  steadily  from  the  plant.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that  it  is  steady  business  that  is  the  father  of  success,  and  he 
goes  after  it.  Naturally,  he  has  to  learn  what  the  market  wants, 
see  that  his  yard  produces  it,  and  call  the  yard  manager  onto 
the  carpet  when  there  is  a  failure  either  in  the  regularity  or  the 
quality  of  the  product.  He  should  manage  to  get  all  there  is 
in  the  situation  in  the  matter  of  price ;  that  is,  know  the  market 
thoroughly,  its  capacities  and  the  personnel  of  his  competitors. 
He  must  know  thoroughly  the  cost  of  every  move  about  the 
plant,  and  must  establish  a  system  which  distributes  cost  cor¬ 
rectly.  He  must  look  after  the  leaks  and  the  little  things  that 
always  multiply  so  quickly  around  brick  yards.  He  must  know 
where  to  buy  his  supplies,  that  he  can  get  the  best  at  the  nearest 
to  correct  prices;  he  must  know  the  value  of  the  different  coals 
in  his  market  and  he  must  keep  a  close  tab  on  its  use.  He  must, 
in  fact,  know  system,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it  he  soon  masters 
whatever  he  is  managing,  and  becomes,  if  not  an  expert  general 
manager,  at  least  a  good  judge.  This,  then,  covers  the  business 
manager.  He  is  best  located  any  place,  and  may  never  have 
seen  a  brick  yard.  That  is  to  say  that  the  basic  principle  of 
good  management  is  good  sense. 

As  to  yard  management,  here  is  a  peculiarly  unsatisfactory 
condition  in  the  trade.  The  yard  manager,  when  associated 
with  the  ordinary  business  manager,  has  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  clayworking,  about  machines  and  about  men,  and  not  care 
much  about  himself.  It  is  perhaps  more  strongly  necessary 
for  a  good  man  in  charge  of  a  brick  or  clayworking  plant  to 
forget  about  how  important  he  is  and  how  much  he  really  does 
know,  than  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  He  really  does  have  to 
know  something,  if  he  is  going  to  make  a  go  of  it,  and  when  a 
fellow  has  to  stop  and  consider  how  much  he  does  know  it  takes 


up  too  much  time.  It  isn’t  necessary  in  this  article  to  enumerate 
what  he  should  know,  as  much  as  it  is  as  to  what  he  should  do. 
The  first  thing  is  to  get  results.  One  may  know  how  and  still 
not  do  it.  The  knowing  how  is,  of  course,  important,  but  it 
must  be  hooked  up  with  the  execution.  Here,  as  in  the  business 
management,  the  whole  matter  of  success  lies  in  system.  The 
yard  manager  or  foreman  who  gets  the  largest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  result  from  a  yard  is  not  always  the  one  with  the  sharp¬ 
est  prodding  pole.  First  in  importance  comes  the  power  of 
judging  mankind  —  being  able  to  tell  a  good  man  from  a  sneak 
and  a  shirk.  The  good  man  requires  no  time  in  watching  after 
he  has  been  properly  directed,  but  the  other  kind,  the  man  who  is 
always  underpaid  (and  always  will  be),  will  do  things  wrong  for 
the  sake  of  doing  wrong,  or  would  break  a  machine  on  the  sly 
in  order  to  get  a  rest,  will  never  do  anything  entirely  as  told, 
and  keeps  only  within  the  bounds  of  the  foreman’s  patience,  re¬ 
quires  watching,  pushing  and  correcting,  watches  for  pay  day 
and  holidays,  and  is  always  ready  to  strike.  This  is  the  man 
that  the  good  foreman  knows  by  sight  and  has  no  use  for.  As 
an  aid  to  judgment  of  men,  he  should  know  well  what  a  job 
requires  in  the  way  of  time  and  effort,  allow  a  reasonable  margin, 
and  see  that  the  result  is  up  to  the  standard,  and,  if  it  is  not, 
let  the  man  know  that  his  short  work  is  noted  and  not  wanted 
again.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  complaint  from  labor  that 
is  not  pushed  to  the  limit,  when  objection  is  made  to  a  poor  job 
and  a  lack  of  effort.  Generally  speaking,  when  work  is  in  full 
blast  the  foreman  should  have  little  to  do  except  to  see  to  others, 
which  operation  will  keep  him  fully  employed,  if  he  does  it  right. 
It  means,  in  time  service,  any  time  from  daylight  to  late  at  night, 
as  unusual  circumstances  call.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  well  for 
the  foreman  to  be  divorced  from  the  burning,  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  not  often  necessary  for  him  to  be  on  the  yard  late  at  night. 
One  is  always  better  equipped  to  look  after  a  day’s  business  when 
he  has  had  a  night’s  comparative  freedom  from  the  thoughts  of 
his  work.  The  successful  foreman,  however,  fully  appreciates 
the  old  saying  about  the  “  early  bird,”  and  he  has  never  to  feel 
that  his  men  are  beating  him  to  work  and  that  his  employers 
are  noting  it.  Promptness  is  his  watchword  —  he  requires  it 
from  his  men  and  is  the  exemplification  of  it  himself.  He  is  on 
hand  in  the  morning  early  enough  to  have  gone  entirely  over  the 
place  and  ready  to  direct  his  men  promptly  in  case  of  any  change 
in  conditions  from  what  work  was  left  the  night  before.  The 
consequence  is,  everything  is  in  readiness,  and  the  procession 
moves  off  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  and  the  day’s  work  is  on. 
Nothing  is  more  disheartening  to  a  set  of  men  than  a  shiftless 
boss,  in  just  as  the  whistle  sounds,  rattled  and  without  the  reins 
in  hand.  Ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  are  consumed  in  find¬ 
ing  out  just  what  is  wanted  of  the  gang.  Some  work  is  discov¬ 
ered  that  was  finished  about  ten  to  twenty  minutes  before  whistle 
the  night  before,  and  during  the  first  half  hour  the  “  boss  ”  finds 
that  he  has  to  scratch  his  head  to  intelligently  set  a  few  waiting 
hands  to  work.  Labor  unions  object  strongly  to  the  word  “dis¬ 
cipline,”  but  it  is  necessary  in  the  working  out  of  successful 
foremanship  and  in  working  out  the  salvation  of  labor  itself. 
Nowadays  discipline  does  not  mean  the  whip  or  spur,  or  any 
inhuman  treatment,  but  simply  adherence  to  rules.  Rules  are 
not  made  to  demonstrate  to  the  laborer  that  he  is  a  hired  slave, 
but  are  simply  guides  to  successful  accomplishment.  The  fore¬ 
man  should  make  his  men  understand  this  and  enforce  it  to  the 
letter. 

Where  will  one  find  a  good  foreman?  There  is,  indeed,  a  hard 
question.  They  are  not  generally  found,  but  made.  They  are 
like  whistles,  and  can  not  be  made  from  pig  tails.  A  shade,  of 
pronounced  density,  over  ordinary  intelligence  is  required ;  good 
habits  and  morals  are  essential,  as  is  the  faculty  of  observation. 
Ambition  is  the  next  important  requisite  to  faithfulness.  Experi¬ 
ence  is  best  had  from  the  ranks,  if  not  tainted  with  the  leveling 
idea  of  socialism.  The  management  of  a  large  factory  is,  of 
course,  somewhat  more  extensive  in  numbers  of  professors  than 
the  ordinary  yard.  We  find  yards  that  come  in  that  unfortunate 
position  of  “  between  hay  and  grass,”  and  requiring  a  “  pooh- 
bah  ”  expert  or  jack-of-all-trades  in  the  manager  line,  and  again, 
those  that  have  gotten  fully  into  the  harvest  and  require  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  a  yard  manager,  a  head  burner  and  various  sub- 
foremanships,  chemists,  electricians,  mine  foremen,  engineers, 
etc.,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  management  of  such  is  much  more 
easily  provided  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  concern,  simply 
because  it  is  in  the  order  of  things  to  specialize,  and  more  people 
can  specialize  than  can  generalize.  We  can  only  say  to  the  man 
who  is  looking  for  the  general  manager  who  has  the  whole 
thing  on  his  shoulders,  “We  wish  you  luck.”  To  the  others  we 
say,  “We  are  sorry  we  are  not  all  in  your  boat,  because  it  really 
is  easier,  when  you  know  it.” 
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IT  DOES  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE. 

N  EXPERIENCED  farmer,  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  underdrainage,  said:  “It  does  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  land  is  underdrained  or  not  under¬ 
drained.  Such  a  season  as  the  present  one  we 
learn  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  well  drained 
land.  A  portion  of  my  farm  is  pretty  thoroughly 
tiled.  The  part  that  is  tiled  I  have  been  able  to 
go  on  with  the  work  of  breaking  with  some  regu¬ 
larity,  except  when  it  is  raining,  and  then,  after  the  rain  ceases, 
we  have  to  wait  only  a  short  time  to  go  on  with  our  work. 

“  Besides,  the  underdrained  land  breaks  easier  and  is  in  a 
mellow  condition,  so  that  one  harrowing  puts  it  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion.  I  practice  harrowing  close  up  to  the  breaking;  that  is,  I 
start  the  harrow  as  soon  as  I  have  enough  broken  to  make  two 
or  three  rounds  with  the  harrow  to  come  up  with  the  plow  by  so 
doing.  I  have  found  that  on  any  clay  soil  I  can  do  more  effec¬ 
tive  work,  and  less  work  is  required  to  put  the  soil  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  planting.  This  is  true  of  any  clay  soil,  drained  or  not 
underdrained. 

“  My  clay  soil  that  has  not  been  tiled  has  been  very  difficult 
to  manage  this  season.  It  is  clammy  and  does  not  break  up  as 
I  would  like  to  see  it.  Besides,  it  is  too  wet,  and  too"  hard  when 
sufficiently  dry,  to  break.  I  can  not  break  it  as  soon  after  a 
rain  and  at  no  time  does  it  break  mellow,  but  it  requires  repeated 
harrowing  and  rolling  to  make  it  anything  like  fine.  When  I 
did  get  it  into  a  fair  condition  heavy  rainfalls  came,  and  then  it 
ran  together  and  some  of  it  ought  to  be  broken  again,  if  I  had 
the  time  to  do  it.  The  same  is  not  true  of  the  tile-drained  land. 

We  are  planting  the  latter,  and  it  is  in  good  condition.  As 
I  said,  it  does  make  a  difference  whether  the  land  is  tiled  out  or 
not  tiled  out,  and  a  very  great  difference  in  such  a  season  as  the 
present  one.  I  know  from  past  experience  that  when  we  come 
to  cultivate  the  corn  that  the  underdrained  land  will  be  much 
easier  to  cultivate,  and  the  corn  will  come  better  and  grow  better, 
will  require  much  less  labor  to  keep  it  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  I  will  get  almost  a  third  more 
corn  to  the  acre,  and  better  corn. 

“  It  does  make  a  difference.  I  wish  that  every  foot  of  my  land 
was  well  underdrained.  I  intend  that  it  shall  be  as  rapidly  as 
I  can  do  it.  The  best  investment  of  money  that  I  can  make  is 
to  buy  drain  tile  and  have  it  put  in  well.  From  such  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  and  labor  I  shall  reap  good  returns  annually  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  my  children  will  continue  to  draw  good  divi¬ 
dends  from  it  long  after  I  have  passed  away.” 

This  good  farmer  is  right.  “  It  does  make  a  difference.”  The 
complaint  has  been  quite  general  among  those  who  have  done 
little  in  the  way  of  tile-draining  their  land  that  the  soil  is  clammy 
and  breaks  up  cloddy  or  sluggy,  and  does  not  get  into  good 
condition,  though  repeatedly  worked. 

Thousands  have  tested  the  utility  of  drain  tile  and  now  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  over  the  good  soil  conditions  where  they 
have  tiled  their  land.  Again  and  again  we  have  heard  men  say 
this  season  that  “  we  must  do  more  tiling.”  “  When  we  had  dry 
seasons  we  did  not  see  the  need  of  draining  so  much,  though 
we  knew  then,  or  some  of  us  knew,  that  the  tile-drained  soils 
were  less  injuriously  affected  by  dry  seasons.  But  when  the  wet 
seasons  come  we  are  squarely  up  against  the  need  of  underdrain¬ 


ing  to  grow  good  crops.”  There  is  but  one  thing  better  than  a 
little  tile  draining,  and  that  is  to  do  more  of  it  —  much  more  of  it. 


CLOSE  POINTS. 


A  tile  manufacturer  claimed  that  his  tile  were  so  straight  and 
cut  so  true  that  if  they  were  laid  close,  end  to  end,  they  would 
fit  so  tight  at  the  joints  that  the  water  could  not  get  into  the 
drain.  He  may  have  thought  so,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  never 
had  much  experience  in  laying  tile  or  in  the  use  of  tile.  Other¬ 
wise  his  clay  was  an  exception,  to  swell  up  and  close  the  drain. 
We  have  laid  a  good  many  tile  and  practiced  fitting  them  closely 
at  the  joints,  often  turning  them  so  as  to  secure  the  closest  joint 
possible,  and  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  cutting  off  the  flow  of  water  into  the  tile.  Neither  have  we 
learned  of  a  well  authenticated  instance  of  such  trouble. 


SILT  BASINS. 


The  question,  “  Are  silt  basins  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  a  system  of  drainage?”  is  often  asked,  and  those  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  drain  tile  and  make  an 
effort  to  acquire  needed  information  by  reading  some  authority 
on  drainage  —  Waring,  for  instance  —  will  likely  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  silt  basins  are  almost  indispensable.  Experi¬ 
ence  teaches  that  they  are  seldom  necessary.  Where  the  land 
is  very  level  and  a  little  .quicksand  is  present  in  the  strata  in 
which  the  tile  are  laid  it  may  be  advisable  to  construct  silt  basins 
to  collect  the  silt,  or  sand,  from  which  it  can  be  removed  from 
the  drain.  If  a  fall  of  a  few  inches  per  hundred  feet  can  be 
secured  for  the  drain  and  the  tile  are  evenly  laid,  true  to  the 
grade,  silt  basins  are  not  necessary.  An  objection  to  silt  basins 
is  that  they  are  in  the  way  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  In 
deep  drainage  of  three  feet  or  over  the  water  pressure  in  the 
soil  above  the  level  of  the  drain  will  cause  the  water  in  the  drain 
to  flow  sufficiently  rapid  to  keep  the  drain  clean,  though  the  drain 
may  have  little  or  no  fall.  The  practice  of  thousands  of  farmers 
and  land  owners  for  the  past  twenty  years,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  is  not  to  construct  silt  basins  in  the  drainage  of  land. 
Practical  drainage  engineers  do  not  recommend  their  use  except 
in  isolated  conditions.  A  silt  basin  may  be  used  to  advantage 
when  two  or  more  lateral  drains  converge  to  the  same  point, 
which  does  not  often  occur. 


THE  TERRE  HAUTE  WORKS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DRAIN 

TILE  COMPANY. 


The  National  Drain  Tile  Company,  has  constructed  and  have 
in  operation  four  large  drain  tile  plants,  located  as  follows :  One 
at  Summitville,  Madison  County  .(in  the  gas  belt)  ;  one  at  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  one  at  Hillsdale,  Parke  County,  and  the  fourth  at  Terre 
Haute,  Vigo  County,  Indiana.  The  Terre  Haute  works  is  located 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Terre  Haute,  between  the 
Vandalia  and  Big  Four  railroad  lines,  with  sidetracks  to  either 
road.  Here  they  have  one  hundred  acres  of  coal  and  shale 
land.  The  shale  crops  out  of  the  surface  and  is  twenty-five  feet 
or  more  in  depth,  to  the  vein  of  coal  below.  Below  the  five-foot 
vein  of  coal  they  have  eight  feet  of  fire  clay,  and  160  feet  below 
is  another  five-foot  vein  of  coal.  They  have  probably  clay  and 
shale  enough  to  last  a  hundred  years. 

The  dimensions  of  the  works  are  as  follows:  Main  building, 
208  by  80  feet,  three  stories  high,  with  engine,  boilers,  machinery 
and  clay  rooms,  128  by  40  feet,  adjoined,  built  of  concrete  and 
hollow  building  block,  fitted  with  the  latest  improved  machin¬ 
ery — ’Madden  &  Co.’s  tile  machine,'  Taplin  &  Rice  press  and 
dry  pans,  and  American  Clayworking  Machinery  Company’s 
pug  mill,  together  with  all  necessary  elevators,  screens,  cut-offs, 
etc.,  needful  for  the  best  and  most  economical  production  of 
drain  tile.  The  main  building,  three  stories  in  height,  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  drying  rooms,  having  about  fifty  thousand  square 
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feet  of  drying  floor  space,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  acety¬ 
lene  gas.  A  two-hundred-horsepower  engine  and  boilers  fur¬ 
nish  the  power  necessary  for  operating  the  works. 

They  have  fourteen  kilns,  each  kiln  thirty  feet  in  diameter,' 
in  operation.  In  the  construction  of  the  works  they  have  planned 
to  economize  labor  and  time  in  operating  them.  The  kilns  and 
ground  around  the  kilns  and  yards  leading  up  to  the  car  tracks 
are  on  a  level  with  the  first  drying  floor.  The  railroad  tracks  are 
low  enough  to  bring  the  car  floors  on  a  level  with  the  kiln  floors 
and  storing  yards,  so  that  all  the  ware  from  the  lower  drying 
room  to  the  kilns,  or  from  the  kilns  to  the  cars  or  yards,  are 
wheeled  on  a  level,  only  a  short  distance.  Gravity  elevators  are 
used  at  all  convenient  points  to  lower  the  tile  in  barrows  from 
the  second  and  third  stories  to  the  first  floor,  each  barrow  being 
large  enough  to  hold  forty  six-inch  tile,  or  more,  if  necessary. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  few  tile  on  the  yards,  the 
demand  having  exceeded  the  supply,  so  that  the  tile  are  made 
on  orders  and  wheeled  directly  from  the  kilns  to  the  cars.  The 
product  of  this  factory  and  the  factories  ot  Montezuma  and  Hills¬ 
dale  are  largely  shipped  to  Illinois. 

The  four  factories  employ  about  250  men,  and  have  an  annual 
capacity  of  about  four  thousand  carloads  of  tile.  The  sizes  of 
tile  range  from  four  to  thirty  inches. 

The  fotir  works  consume  from  three  to  four  thousand  tons 
of  coal  each  month.  During  the  busiest  portion  of  the  year  the 
works  are  run  day  and  night,  employing  a  day  and  a  night  force 


THE  TERRE  HAUTE  BRICK  AND  PIPE  COMPANY. 


The  Terre  Haute  Brick  and  Pipe  Company  arc  located  at  the 
rising  of  the  bluff  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  They  are  well  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of 
paving  brick,  having  a  Big  Wonder  brick  machine  and  other 
modern  machinery  —  daily  capacity  about  forty-five  thousand. 
They  report  all  the  brick  on  their  yards  as  sold,  with  orders 
ahead.  Mr.  J.  L.  Wilson,  an  assistant  superintendent,  said  that 
the  worst  difficulty  that  they  had  to  deal  with  is  freight  rates; 
that  it  circumscribed  their  operations  in  spite  of  all  that  they 
could  do.  With  reasonable  rates  they  could,  with  little  expense, 
double  their  capacity. 

From  what  we  saw  we  judge  that  they  manufacture  a  fine 
paver  and  select  carefully  for  the  trade. 


DRAIN  TILE  MAKERS  ARE  PUBLIC  BENEFACTORS. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  said  over  and  over  again  that  he  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  a 
public  benefactor.  If  this  is  true,  how  much  more  may  be 
claimed  by  those  who  make  and  encourage  the  use  of  drain 
tile?  Which  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  good  wrought  out 
in  the  use  of  drain  tile.  We  readily  comprehend  that  the 
added  blade  of  grass  will  make  beef,  pork,  mutton,  wool  and 
other  products  benefiting  mankind.  But  how  can  all  this  and 


The  Works  of  the  National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


of  men.  The  company  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $150,000.  The 
officers  are  S.  C.  Cowgill,  President;  J.  M.  Powell,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  James  Luther,  Secretary;  L.  R.  Whitney,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Cowgill  has  had  over  thirty  years’  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  drain  tile,  beginning  with  one  little  factory 
in  Highland  County,  Ohio.  In  a  few  years  he  removed  to  Cadiz, 
Henry  County,  Indiana,  where  he  operated  a  horse-power  factory 
for  a  year  or  two,  removing  to  Summitville,  Ind.,  in  1880,  where 
he  continued  in  the  business  alone  until  1890,  when  Mr.  Harry 
O.  Whitney  became  a  partner  with  him  in  the  business.  Under 
this  partnership  they  continued  to  enlarge  their  works  and  extend 
the  business  until  the  organization  of  the  National  Drain  Tile 
Company  in  1902.  Mr.  Cowgill’s  large  and  long  experience  in 
the  business,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Powell,  who  had  several 
years’  experience  as  a  manufacturer  of  drain  tile  at  Orestes,  Ind., 
and  others  associated  in  this  company  has  enabled  them  to  plan 
wisely  in  the  construction  of  these  works.  Messrs.  Whitney  and 
Powell  informed  us  that  'they  had  never  experienced  such  a 
demand  for  drain  tile  as  that  of  the  present  season.  A  party  in 
Ohio  is  planning  to  purchase  a  hundred  miles  of  drain  tile  —  an 
amount  sufficient  to  thoroughly  underdrain  eight  hundred  acres 
of  land. 


more  be  true  of  drain  tile?  We  might  answer,  truly,  that  the 
use  of  tile  has  caused  millions  of  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  none  grew  before;  that  millions  of  acres  of  swamp  land 
have  been  reclaimed  and  brought  into  the  highest  state  of 
remunerative  cultivation  by  the  use  of  drain  tile.  How  much 
the  general  farming  lands  of  the  great  corn  belt  have  been 
benefited  by  underdrainage  cannot  be  estimated.  The  im¬ 
proved  sanitary  condition  resulting  from  drainage  is  not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  to  be  named — blessing  both  man  and 
beast.  The  tile  manufacturer  is  also  an  educator,  in  that 
his  tile  product  must  find  sale,  so  he  must  necessarily  acquaint 
those  who  need  to  use  them  of  the  benefits  to  be  realized.  It 
is  greatly  to  his  interest  to  promote  the  general  intelligence 
along  the  line  of  tile  drainage. 

It  is  well  for  every  man  engaged  in  a  laudable  business  to 
take  pride  in  it — see  in  it  some  good  to  the  general  public — 
and  we  know  of  no  business  in  which  men  are  likely  to  be 
engaged  that  affords  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  or  such  endur¬ 
ing  benefits  as  the  making  and  selling  of  drain  tile.  That 
many  might  do  more  and  better  work  we  do  not  deny,  but  we 
affirm  that  drain  tile  makers  are  public  benefactors  to  the 
degree  of  the  exterft  of  their  business. 
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THE  DOING  OVER  OF  THINGS  DONE  BEFORE. 


“What  will  I  do  if  the  kittle  biles  over? 

What  will  I  do  but  to  fill  it  again.” 

Brickyard  Ballads. 


'r  -jr  tHAT  DID  WE  ever  do  when  we  slopped  over  or  spilt 
\f\i  our  milk?  If  we  cried  awhile  we  soon  awoke  to  the 

V  V  fact  that  crying  did  no  good,  and  if  we  would  have  a 
full  kettle  we  must  fill  it  again. 

I  don’t  think  there  was  ever  an  industrial  undertaking  that 
had  such  a  tendency  to  “bile  over”  as  the  brick  business  in 
days  gone  by.  But  the  old-timer  didn’t  spend  much  time  in 
lamentation.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  fill  it  again  with 
great  patience,  fortitude  and  care,  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
many  times  the  biling  over  or  spilling  or  collapsing  would 
occur  and  still  find  the  old  fellow  unsubdued,  undaunted  and 
invincible.  That  is,  it  was  generally  so.  Now  and  then,  how¬ 
ever,  there  came  a  time  when  the  toiler,  tired  with  the  labor 
of  fruitless  filling,  and  exhausted  with  anxiety  and  watching, 
and  broken  by  the  wreck  of  his  hopes  and  the  frustration  of 
his  ambitions,  dropped  silently  to  rest  with  the  marks  of  his 
labor  still  fresh  upon  him;  and  in  his  place  another  labored 
and  struggled  and  hoped  and  lost,  and  labored  and  hoped  and 
lost  again. 

I  heard  the  mudlark  sing  one  night: 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  married  a  sailor 
Hush-a-by,  baby!  Lie  close  to  the  wall. 

’Twould  be  the  same  tune  if  you  married  a  tailor, 

We  sow  in  the  spring  what  we  reap  in  the  fall. 

What  would  I  do  if  the  kittle  biled  over. 

What  would  I  do  but  to  fill  it  again? 

What  is  in  life  but  in  doing  all  over 
Things  we  have  finished  before  we  begin.” 

There  was  music  in  the  song  as  the  mudlark  sang  it.  There 
was  poetry  in  it,  coupled  with  the  association  of  flashing 
arches  and  the  crackling  blaze,  and,  beyond  all  and  above  all, 
there  was  truth  in  that  simple  song  sung  by  a  simple  soul. 

Life  is  nothing  but  in  doing  all  over  everything  that  has 
been  done  uncountable  millions  of  times  before  us,  and  yet 
we  fancy  ourselves  originators — that  our  troubles  are  singular 
and  positively  of  us  alone;  that  our  successes  are  such  as 
never  the  world  has  heard  before.  Poor  fools!  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  enduring  but  hope.  Hope  never  changes.  She  is  best  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  oak  tree,  and  here  is  what  my  mudlark  sings 
about  the  oak: 

“Here’s  to  the  oak,  to  the  brave  old  oak, 

That  has  ruled  in  the  green  wood  long; 

Here  is  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green  crown 
And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 

There  is  fear  in  his  frown  when  the  sun  goes  down 
And  the  fire  in  the  West  dies  out; 

He  showeth  his  might  in  the  wild  midnight 
When  the  storm  thro’  his  branches  shout. 

Here’s  to  the  oak!  To  the  brave  old  oak 
That  stands  in  its  pride  alone; 

Still  flourish  he,  that  hale  green  tree. 

When  hundreds  of  years  hath  flown. 

In  the  days  of  old  when  the  spring  with  gold 
Had  brightened  his  branches  gray. 

Through  the  grass  at  his  feet  came  the  maiden  sweet 
To  gather  the  dews  of  May, 

For  on  that  day,  to  the  rebec  gay 
Was  a  frolic  with  blithesome  swains. 

They  are  gone!  They  are  dead!  In  the  churchyard  laid, 
But  the  oak  tree  still  remains. 


Here’s  to  the  oak!  To  the  brave  old  oak 
That  stands  in  its  pride  alone; 

Still  flourish  he,  that  hale  green  tree 
When  hundreds  of  years  hath  flown. 

He  saw  rare  times  when  the  Christmas  chimes 
Was  a  merry,  merry  sound  to  hear, 

When  the  squire’s  wide  hall  and  the  cottage  small 
Were  filled  with  the  Christian  cheer. 

Now  greed  hath  sway,  and  we  all  obey. 

And  a  ruthless  tyrant  he; 

But  may  he  never  send  our  good  and  ancient  friend 
To  be  lost  in  a  stormy  sea.” 

Here’s  to  the  oak!  To  the  brave  old  oak, 

That  stands  in  its  pride  alone; 

Still  flourish  he,  that  hale  green  tree, 

When  hundreds  of  years  hath  flown. 

I  should  judge  from  the  word  “rebec,”  in  the  second  stanza, 
that  this  inspiring  song  had  done  good  service  by  the  light  of 
the  kiln  fires  of  the  old  land,  hundreds  of  years  agone.  It  has 
the  marks  of  age  upon  it.  The  rebec  was  an  ancient  three- 
string  fiddle. 

Hope,  like  the  oak,  springs  ever  green  and  strong  in  the 
bosom  of  nature  and  God’s  creations. 

“This,  too,  will  pass  away,”  but  hope  remains,  and  the  echo 
of  the  mudlark’s  singing  will  make  musical  the  dreamy  re¬ 
cesses  by  the  river  Time,  where  they  who  “filled  it  again”  and 
again,  so  patiently  lie,  taking  their  rest.  THE  DREAMER. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TUNNEL  KILN. 


THE  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  properly  built  and  handled, 
certainly  has  advantages  over  the  ordinary  up  and  down 
draft  kilns,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  improved 
yet,  and  some  of  its  advantages  improved  on  and  more  estab¬ 
lished,  as  well  as  some  of  its  disadvantages  overcome. 

What  I  consider  as  one  of  its  advantages  over  other  kilns  is 
the  passing  of  most  of  the  heat  from  the  burning  kiln  through 
fresh  material  and  getting  up  to  a  red  heat  without  any  cost 
for  fuel;  but  in  most  cases  the  heat  of  the  burned  material  is 
lost  in  the  continuous  as  well  as  others.  And  again,  the 
majority  of  the  continuous  kilns  burn  the  fuel  inside  of  the 
kilns,  which  necessarily  injures  some  of  the  ware. 

I  have  in  mind  a  continuous  burning  kiln  which,  to  me,  has 
many  points  of  excellence,  and  I  will  present  them  here  for 
the  criticism  or  approval  of  any  who  are  interested.  I  would 
build  what  would  be  termed  a  railroad  tunnel  kiln,  burning  the 
ware  on  steel  cars,  and  anyone  who  understands  clay  work 
can  readily  see  the  advantages  to  be  gained  if  they  have  such 
a  system  that  is  thoroughly  successful.  I  would  build  a  tunnel 
of  sufficient  width  to  be  of  the  proper  capacity  of  the  plant— 
the  bigger  the  plant  the  bigger  the  tunnel.  But  for  illustration 
1  will  outline  a  small  tunnel,  say  4  ft.  3  in.  wide  and  6  ft.  3  in. 
high,  with  good,  substantial  walls  and  crown,  making  it  suit¬ 
able  length,  say  300  feet  long;  building  a  good-sized  stack  near 
one  end,  connecting  the  flue  in  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  under 
the  track.  Then  I  would  make  the  tunnel  two  feet  higher  at 
the  end  next  to  the  stack,  with  a  gradual  decline  for  about  100 
feet,  and  perfectly  level  the  next  150  feet,  and  then  an  incline 
to  the  end — 50  feet — up  to  a  level  again.  Then  I  would  place 
fire  boxes  about  250  feet  from  stack  end  on  each  side,  exactly 
the  distance  apart  as  the  length  of  the  cars  to  be  used,  and  as 
many  as  seemed  necessary. 

Then  I  would  get  steel  cars  that  would  be  18  inches  high, 
and  the  top  should  be  ribbed  lengthwise  with  T-iron,  edge  up, 
Upon  top  of  this  T-iron  I  would  put  fire  clay  tiling  six  inches 
or  more  thick  and  four  feet  wide,  extending  it  over  at  the  ends, 
so  each  fire  clay  bottom  would  butt  against  the  other,  making 
a  continuous  bottom  through  the  entire  tunnel.  Then  I  would 
set  the  material  on  the  cars  just  as  it  would  be  set  in  a  kiln, 
making  it  four  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  with  flues  in  the 
bottom,  leaving  eight  or  ten  inches  at  each  end,  which  would 
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make  an  opening  of  sixteen  or  twenty  inches  between  cars; 
and  in  burning  these  openings  should  be  stopped  just  opposite 
the  fire-box  holes.  Then  I  should  make  doors  at  each  end, 
nearly  air-tight,  and  when  one  car  was  put  in  at  end  next  to 
stack  a  car  of  burned  material  would  be  taken  out  at  the 
other  end. 

Now,  as  said  above,  I  would  have  the  tunnel  low  in  the 
center,  and  I  would  have  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  filled  with 
water  just  seventeen  inches  deep,  which  would  come  to  within 
one  inch  of  the  T-iron  and  one  inch  below  the  fire  clay  top  of 
the  cars.  The  water  would  keep  the  cars  cool  and  also  the 
foundation  of  the  tunnel  cool,  and  would  make  it  solid  at  all 
times.  As  there  would  be  expansion  and  contraction  in  the 
kiln  above  the  water  line,  it  should  be  built  in  sections  to 
guard  against  trouble  along  that  line.  I  would  utilize  the  heat 
of  the  cooling  material  in  the  exit  end  for  steam-making  by 
constructing  a  tube  boiler  above  the  hot  cars,  something  after 
the  Babcock  style  of  boiler. 

It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  advantages  of  a  kiln  made 
after  such  plans  if  it  proved  a  success,  and  I  verily  believe  it 


A  TIDY  LITTLE  BRICK  YARD  IN  THE  FAR  NORTHWEST. 


POSSIBLY  SOME  of  the  many  readers  of  The  Ci.ay- 
WorkER  may  be  interested  in  a  brief  description  of  a 
small  brick  plant  in  the  far  Northwest,  though  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  read  this  may  operate  yards  many  times 
larger.  The  yard  is  located  near  Dayton,  the  county  seat  of 
Columbia  County,  which  is  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  accompanying  photograph  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  lay  of  the  plant.  In  many  respects  it 
is  a  very  convenient  yard.  The  ground  has  a  fall  of  about  five 
feet  to  the  hundred.  I  use  it  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of 
six  to  eight  feet,  a  yellow-blackish  soil  for  three  to  four  feet 
from  the  top,  which  merges  into  a  yellowish,  mellow  dirt  (not 
clay),  from  six  to  eight  feet  a  hard  alkaline  (hardpan,  sometimes 
called)  comes  in  and  continues  to  a  great  depth,  and  contains 
small,  hard  lumps  that  never  soak  up.  My  machine  —  Quaker 
horse-power  —  is  on  a  track  in  a  trench,  so  that  bottom  of 
machine  is  level  with  top  of  “hardpan”;  pit  dug  in  hardpan  and 
needs  no  boxing.  A  little  raise  from  machine  to  yard,  and  then 


General  View  of  E.  L.  Dexter’s  Brick  Yard,  Dayton,  Wash. 


could  be  made  a  success.  The  water  would  not  be  exposed  to 
the  heat — only  a  narrow  strip  along  the  side — and  that  would 
be  seven  inches  below  the  current  of  air;  and  I  would  want 
■water  sufficient  to  keep  a  small  current  running  in  at  one  end 
and  out  at  the  other,  which  could  be  cooled  and  used  over,  or, 
if  water  was  plentiful,  it  could  be  allowed  to  run  away.  Some 
object,  saying  there  would  be  steam  in  the  kiln,  but  water  does 
not  steam  to  amount  to  anything  until  it  boils,  and  I  would  not 
allow  it  to  get  that  hot. 

The  cars  of  burned  material  could  be  run  to  the  warehouse 
and  unloaded  and  would  be  ready  to  enter  the  kiln  again.  I 
think  the  tunnel  would  be  about  as  practicable  in  a  small  way 
as  in  a  large;  in  fact,  more  so,  as  low,  narrow  loads  would  not 
be  so  apt  to  get  out  of  place  on  the  cars  while  in  the  kilns. 
This  is  only  an  outline  of  the  general  idea  of  my  plans.  I  also 
have  a  plan  for  a  round  down-draft  kiln  of  larger  capacity 
than  the  common  round  kiln  that  I  believe  would  be  a  very 
practical  kiln.  C.  C. 

This  country  employs  labor-saving  machinery  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other,  yet  laboring  men  and  mechanics  here 
get  better  wages  and  work  steadier  than  in  any  other  country. 
—Exchange. 


the  truckers  have  a  slight  downward  run  on  yard.  I  use  i  x  io 
pine  boards  to  run  trucks  on,  and  dump  on  the  ground.  Never 
aim  to  hake  for  room  only  in  case  of  storm.  My  dirt  is  always 
above  pits  a  little,  making  a  down-hill  pull.  I  fill  with  team 
and  slip  scraper,  keeping  bank  on  a  slope  just  as  steep  as  a  team 
can  work  on,  but  won’t  do  so  again,  as  I  can’t  depend  on  men 
to  mix  black  and  yellow  dirt  evenly.  Will  pick  down  bank, 
and  may  then  use  team  and  scraper  to  fill  with.  I  think  I  can 
then  be  more  sure  of  an  even  mixture.  I  have  two  pits,  run  till 
about  2  p.  m.,  and  then  put  in  kiln  and  fill  pits.  My  yard  room 
won’t  permit  running  steady.  We  aim  to  make  eight  thousand 
each  day.  I  think  I  will  have  four  pits  this  season,  one  for  each 
day’s  yard  space,  and  not  so  large.  This  will  soak  the  clay 

longer.  I  didn’t  have  very  good  luck  with  my  men.  They  were 
not  all  good  brick  yard  men,  and  none  were  experienced.  I  set 
three  on  three,  forty  long,  thirty-eight  high,  cased  thribble  over 
half  way  up  and  double  all  the  rest.  Burn  with  pine,  red  fir  or 
tamarock  wood.  When  everything  is  done  just  right  a  very  good 
red  brick  is  the  result.  I  have  difficulty  keeping  teams,  espe¬ 
cially  during  harvest.  It  seems  pretty  hard  work  for  a  team 
to  stand.  The  present  season  starts  in  well  and  I  hope  to  keep 
going  steadily  right  through  the  year.  E.  L.  D. 
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What  Is  Portland  Cement?  At  last  the  question  is  answered, 
for  in  the  report  of  the  Association  for  the  Furtherance  of  Indus¬ 
tries,  1903,  Volume  II,  page  50,  we  read  that:  “  Portland  cement 
is,  chemically,  an  alumina-calcium  silicate.  A  calcium  silicate 
alone  is  formed,  when  not  too  highly  basic,  if  the  burning  is  only 
carried  to  the  point  of  vitrification;  but  a  highly  basic  calcium- 
alumina  silicate  can  only  be  obtained  if  we  heat  our  mixture  of 
siliceous  clay  and  calcium  carbonate  to  the  extreme  limit  —  that 
of  fluidity.  The  greater  part  of  the  Portland  cement  of  com¬ 
merce  now  on  the  market  consists  of  a  small  percentage  of 
alumina-calcium,  with  a  mixture  of  free  clay  and  free  lime  as 
the  principal  constituents.  How  injurious  clay  is  in  concrete 
every  mason  knows.  It  is  for  that  reason  he  washes  the  sand  that 
he  uses  for  making  concrete,  to  get  rid  of  the  clay  sticking  to  it.” 
Whoever  reads  the  above  would  hardly  believe  that  words  which, 
putting  it  as  mildly  as  possible,  can  only  be  characterized  as  utter 
nonsense,  are  written  by  a  man  who  is  put  forward  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Iron  Portland  cement  to  fight  the  regular  Portland 
cement.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  representative  of  an 
industry  which  mixes  30  per  cent,  of  blast  furnace  slag  with 
its  product  and  then  gives  it  the  proud  title  of  iron  Portland 
cement  should  possess  so  little  discretion  as  to  launch  such  a 
statement  into  the  world  at  a  meeting  of  the  foremost  technical 
society  of  Prussia,  a  statement  that  is  founded  upon  complete 
ignorance,  if  not  of  willful  misunderstanding  of  the  facts.  Inas 
much  as  the  speaker  did  not  correct  the  report,  which  the  society 
certainly  sent  to  him  for  revision,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  was  an  intentional  design  to  make  use  of  the 
society  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  a  statement  which 
is  not  founded  upon  fact.  (Thonind.  Z.) 


Variation  in  Production  of  Lime.  I  have  before  me  two 
reports  upon  my  lime.  In  one  of  them  the  quantity  of  pure 
lime  is  given  as  1.90;  in  the  other  it  is  2.56.  How  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  explained  ?  Answer  —  At  first  sight  it  surprises  us 
that  lime  from  the  same  bed  and  burned  in  the  same  kiln  should 
show  such  different  results,  and  the  first  thought  would  be  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  analysis;  but  we  must  suppose  that 
these  analyses  were  made  in  laboratories  where  the  tests  were 
carried  out  in  a  proper  manner.  The  cause  of  the  considerable 
difference  in  the  production  is  due  to  nothing  else,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  than  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  lime  was  burned. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  too  little  known  in  the  industry  that  the 
productiveness  of  limestone  falls  in  proportion  as  the  heat  of 
the  burning  rises.  The  returns  of  calcium  oxide  (quick  lime) 
from  slightly  or  strongly  burned  lime  may  very  easily  vary 
within  the  limits  given  above.  Indeed,  I  have  met  with  greater 
variations.  The  mortar  manufacturers  (In  Germany  there  are 
extensive  works  devoted  solely  to  the  manufacture  of  mortar, 
which  is  put  up  in  barrels,  ready  for  use,  and  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  country. —  Translator’s  Note.)  and  the  makers  of  mortar 
bricks  think  they  are  very  smart  when  they  reproach  the  lime 
burner  for  not  burning  the  lime  enough,  because  there  are 
nodules  of  unburned  lime  in  the  mass,  while  all  the  time  they 
are  really  hurting  themselves.  To  get  rid  of  these  nodules  of 
unburned  lime  the  burning  has  to  be  done  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  true  that  we  get  rid  of  the  nodules,  but  the  gain  in 
quick  lime  is  greatly  reduced.  I  was  once  called  to  a  mortar 
works  to  explain  how  it  was  that  a  carload  of  lime,  which,  on 
slaking,  showed  a  large  quantity  of  nodules,  produced  a  greater 


quantity  of  calcium  oxide  than  another  carload  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  nodules.  The  supposition  was  that  an  inferior 
limestone  had  been  used.  On  investigation,  this  proved  not  to 
be  the  case.  The  only  cause  for  the  difference  in  quality  was 
the  different  temperatures  at  which  the  lime  was  burned.  This 
question  was  also  discussed  at  the  meeting  this  year  of  the 
mortar  brick  manufacturers.  (It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  chem¬ 
ists  that  when  lime  is  heated  at  a  temperature  considerably 
higher  than  that  necessary  to  effect  the  first  decomposition,  it 
again  absorbs  carbon  dioxide. —  Translator’s  Note.) 

Mortar  Bricks  as  Fire  Bricks.  In  recent  times  there  have 
been  placed  upon  the  market  highly  refractory  mortar  (lime- 
sand)  bricks,  with  a  melting  point  equal  to  Seger  cone,  No.  33, 
and  are  generally  similar  to  quartz  sand  fire  bricks.  These  mor¬ 
tar  fire  bricks  are,  in  appearance,  similar  to  ordinary  mortar 
bricks,  except  that  the  corners  are  more  translucent  and  the 
surfaces  show  a  dull  glaze,  as  a  result  of  melting  or  an  ad¬ 
vanced  vitrification.  The  durability  of  these  bricks  appears  to 
be  very  considerable.  It  is  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
mortar  brick  hardened  by  high  pressure  steam.  In  this  way  a 
mortar  brick  is  produced  by  burning  at  temperatures  at  which 
anhydrous  calcium  silicate  is  formed  as  a  binding  medium  for 
the  grains  of  sand.  The  course  of  the  process  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  following : 

The  steam-hardened  mortar  brick  contains,  as  is  well  known, 
in  addition  to  the  calcium  hydrosilicate,  which  serves  as  a  bind¬ 
ing  material  for  the  grains  of  sand,  calcium  hydrate.  This,  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  is  converted  into  calcium  carbonate.  If 
the  brick  is  exposed  to  the  air  long  enough  all  the  lime  hydrate 
becomes  lime  carbonate,  in  the  same  way  that  the  change  occurs 
in  common  mortar.  Both  the  crystalline  lime  hydrate  and  the 
carbonate  help  in  binding  the  particles  of  sand  together  and 
increase  the  strength  of  the  brick. 

If  we  take  such  a  brick  as  this  and  subject  it  to  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature,  the  following  changes  succeed  each  other  in 
the  material :  First,  the  calcium  hydrate  and  the  calcium  hydro¬ 
silica  loses  water;  then  the  calcium  carbonate  —  what  there 
is  present  —  parts  with  its  carbon  dioxide  (at  about  800  C.). 
As  the  lime  of  the  carbonates  and  the  hydrates  remain  as  cal¬ 
cium  oxide,  which,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  only  slight  crush¬ 
ing  resistance,  the  strength  of  the  brick  at  this  point  is  consider¬ 
ably  reduced,  and  it  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  fall  to  pieces ; 
but,  as  the  conversion  of  the  hydrosilicate  into  calcium  silicate, 
notwithstanding  the  splitting  off  of  the  water,  does  not  greatly 
weaken  it,  then  the  cohesion  of  the  brick  at  this  period  of  the 
burning  will  suffer  less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hydro¬ 
silicate  it  contained.  In  this  period  of  its  least  strength  the 
brick  has  its  particles  of  sand  cemented  together  with  calcium 
silicate,  with  the  quick  lime  in  between  the  particles. 

Upon  a  further  increase  in  temperature  we  find  a  gradual 
chemical  action  of  the  quick  lime  takes  place  upon  the  surfaces 
of  the  grains  of  sand,  in  the  shape  of  a  further  formation  of  cal¬ 
cium  silicate,  until  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  converted  into  this 
binding  material  and  the  brick  reaches  its  highest  degree  of 
strength. 

If  we  examine  under  a  microscope  a  slice  from  a  brick  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way  we  will  see  that  each  grain  of  sand  is  inclosed 
in  a  thin  covering  of  crystalline  calcium  silicate,  which  does  not 
completely  fill  out  the  spaces  between  the  grains,  so  that  these 
latter  are  only  cemented  together  at  the  points  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  each  other. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  bricks,  in  consequence  of 
the  relatively  low  price  at  which  they  can  be  produced  and  their 
actual  high  refractoriness,  will  very  soon  find  an  introduction, 
but  a,s,  by  their  chemical  nature,  they  are  acid,  their  use  will 
have  to  be  restricted  to  cases  where  they  will  not  come  into 
contact  with  basic  material.  For  the  lining  of  cement  kilns, 
for  blast  furnaces  producing  very  basic  slags  and  other  similar 
purposes  they  will  not  be  suitable. 

There  are,  however,  enough  uses  for  them  in  other  directions, 
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and  the  new  mortar  brick  will  any  way  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  fire-proof  materials.  We  must,  however,  take  care  to 
employ  a  mortar  of  similar  chemical  composition  in  which  to 
lay  the  bricks.  A  fire  clay  rich  in  silica  will  probably  be  about 
right. 

In  selecting  the  materials  for  the  brick  it  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  a  large-grained  quartz  sand  is  unsuitable,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  expansion  of  the  silica  at  high  temperatures.  Also, 
a  fine  sand  that  has  large  grains  in  it  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the 
large  grains,  by  their  stronger  local  expansion,  have  an  effect 
similar  to  what  fragments  of  lime  have  in  a  common  burned 
brick. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  new  product  there  is  one  point 
worth  attention  in  respect  to  the  various  licenses  offered  to  work 
on  royalties.  As  the  .mortar  fire  brick  only  acquires  its  durability 
by  burning  at  a  high  temperature,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
it  is  really  necessary  to  subject  the  brick  to  the  preliminary  hard¬ 
ening  by  steam.  It  is  possible  that  the  formation  of  calcium 
hydrosilicate  in  the  steam  chamber  can  be  dispensed  with  and 
the  air-dried  mortar  brick  can  be  set  in  the  kiln  direct  and 
burned  at  a  slowly  increasing  temperature.  This  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  whether  the  calcium  oxide,  which  the  hydrates  change 
into,  has  sufficient  binding  property  to  hold  the  brick  in  shape 
in  the  kiln  until  the  temperature  is  reached  which  effects  the 
final  change.  This  can  only  be  found  by  trial  on  a  full  scale. 
If  it  is  found  necessary,  some  clay  might  be  added.  This  would 
not  only  have  the  effect  of  binding  the  grains  of  sand  together 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  burning,  when  the  brick  is  weakest,  but 
by  the  formation  of  more  readily  fused  double  silicates  would 
lower  the  heat  necessary  for  burning.  In  any  case,  experiments 
in  this  direction  would  be  interesting.  These  points  are  worth 
consideration  and  may  prevent  the  unnecessary  purchase  of  rights 
in  patents. 

If  we  find  that  the  hardening  in  steam  can  be  dispensed  with 
the  cost  of  producing  these  fire  bricks  will  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  there  will  be  no  patent  rights  to  interfere  with 
any  one  who  desires  to  make  the  brick.  (Professor  M.  Glase- 
napp,  of  Riga,  in  Thonind.  Z.) 


Dies  for  Auger  Machines.  The  important  part  of  an  auger 
machine  for  producing  a  well  shaped  brick  is  the  die.  As  the 
different  parts  of  which  the  stream  of  clay  is  formed  are  forced 
forward  from  the  rear  of  the  press  and  driven  through  the  die, 
those  portions  that  come  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the  die 
are  held  back  more  or  less  by  friction.  This  easily  explains  why 
the  surfaces  and  corners  of  the  clay  are  not  continuous;  that 
is,  they  are  often  broken  or  rough,  and  the  corners  tear  away 
into  dog  teeth.  These  defects  can  be  prevented  by  manipulating 
the  die  and  the 'most  successful  way  of  doing  this  is  to  line 
the  mouthpiece  or  die  with  overlapping  strips  of  sheet  metal, 
between  which  water  can  pass  and  lubricate  the  clay  as  it  is 
forced  through  the  die.  The  water  passes  from  the  casing 
around  the  die,  between  the  strips  of  metal,  which  overlap  like 
scales. 

A  lapped-strip  lined  die  is  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4  in  plan 
and  vertical  section.  This  kind  of  die  has  been  in  use  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  has  always  suffered  under  the  disadvantage 
that  the  water,  which  should  find  its  way  between  the  strips  of 
metal  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  clay,  has  to  work  against 
the  pressure  of  the  stream  of  clay  itself,  which  is  generally 
strong  enough  to  force  the  clay  back  between  the  strips  of 
metal  and  shut  off  the  water,  unless  pressure  is  strong  enough 
to  overcome  that  of  the  clay.  1  his  evil  is  intended  to  be  ovei- 
come  by  the  following  invention,  which  is  patented  in  Germany. 
(Patent  No.  134.569-) 

The  way  in  which  the  difficulty  has  been  attempted  to  be  over¬ 
come  is  that  a  water-tight  casing  or  reservoir  is  formed  around 
the  die.  One  or  more  small  holes  in  the  inner  wall  of  this 
casing  allows  the  water  to  get  to  the  overlapping  strips  forming 
the  lining.  The  water  jacket  is  connected  to  a  supply  of  water. 


But  the  difficulties  were  not  overcome.  A  high  pressure  was 
used,  the  channels  for  the  flow  of  water  were  increased,  the 
overlapping  strips  of  metal  were  ribbed  or  fluted ;  still  all  these 
attempts  failed  to  fully  accomplish  the  wished-for  end.  The 
arrangement  of  a  receptacle  below  the  die  to  catch  the  muddy 
water,  which  receptacle  is  emptied  from  time  to  time  by  means 
of  a  faucet,  shows  that  this  lubricated  die  is  still  under  the 
disadvantage  that  neither  the  pressure  nor  the  quantity  of  water 
flowing  to  and  away  from  the  die  can  be  satisfactorily  regulated. 

All  these  arrangements  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  un¬ 
equal  conflict  between  the  pressure  of  the  stream  of  clay  and 
the  water,  so  that  the  clay  slum  which  is  formed  is  forced  back 
between  the  lining  strips  and  the  whole  thing  becomes  choked. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this,  which  consists  in  providing 
a  flow  of  water  that  shall  have  an  unvarying  pressure  and  one 
sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  stream  or  bar 
of  clay,  and  in  which  we  can  regulate,  not  only  the  strength  of 
the  water  pressure,  but  the  quantity  of  water,  according  to  the 
speed  of  the  stream  of  clay,  as  well  as  its  fatness  or  stiffness. 


Fig-  I  Fig.  2. 


This  can  only  be  done  by  having  the  water  tank  (/),  supply¬ 
ing  the  water  to  lubricate  the  die,  connected  by  a  pipe  ( e )  by 
means  of  an  opening  (d  1)  in  the  top  of  the  die  (a),  and  another 
pi^e  ( e  1 )  below  the  die,  by  which  the  water  can  run  off.  All 
the  joints  must  be  water-tight.  The  faucet  at  d  1  on  the  feed 
pipe  (e)  enables  us  to  regulate  the  quantity  and  pressure  of  the 
water. 

A  is  the  water-tight  jacket  surrounding  the  die  (Figs.  1,  3 
and  4).  B  and  b  1  are  packing  rings,  making  the  jacket  water¬ 
tight  on  the  die.  The  faucet  ( d  1 )  keeps  the  space  d  (Figs.  3 
and  4)  between  the  casing  (a)  and  the  lining  (c)  of  the  die 
continually  with  water.  The  faucet  (d  1)  is  fitted  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  pipe  ( e ). 

B  1  is  a  rising  pipe,  which  keeps  the  water  in  the  jacket  at 
a  constant  and  correct  pressure.  The  muddy  water  leaves  the 
die  by  this  pipe  and  passes  into  the  receiving  tank  (g),  so  that 
the  die  (a)  is  constantly  supplied  with  water  from  the  tank  (/) 
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direct,  through  the  pipe  (e)  and  faucet  ( d  i )  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  working  all  the  time  with  clean  water,  without  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  clay. 

By  changing  the  heights  of  the  two  tanks  (/  and  g)  and  by 
regulating  the  flow  of  water  at  the  faucet  (d  i )  we  have  com¬ 
plete  control  of  both  the  pressure  of  water  and  of  the  quantity 
in  the  die  for  lubricating  the  clay. 


STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR  AND  PULVER¬ 
IZER  FOR  CLAYS. 


THIS  MILL  consists  of  several  oppositely  revolving  cages 
formed  of  round  bars,  reinforced  with  iron  rings  and 
secured  to  heavy  cast  circular  disks.  The  bars  of  one 
set  of  cages  project  between  the  bars  of  the  opposite  cages. 
No  grinding  or  crushing  surface  is  presented;  the  material  to 
be  disintegrated  is  received  into  the  inner  cage,  and  by  the 
centrifugal  force  created  by  the  rapidly  revolving  cages  the 
material  is  projected  through  the  cages  and  against  each 
other,  and  by  which  a  system  of  attrition  and  free  blows  is 
merged  into  one,  from  which  no  friction  ensues.  This  mill  will 
disintegrate  or  pulverize  the  following  materials:  Clays  of  all 
kinds  direct  from  the  bank,  for  brick  and  tile;  shale  and  slate 
direct  from  the  bank,  for  brick  and  tile;  fire  clay  and  sand¬ 
stone  rock,  for  cement  and  brick;  old  pottery  ware;  plastic 
clay. 

A  good  disintegrator  is  a  long-felt  want  in  many  branches 
of  business.  Our  mill  is  an  improvement  over  any  yet 
made,  and  is  the  result  of  practical  experience.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  mill  will  insure  great  durability,  easier 
running,  better  and  more  work  than  has  ever  yet  been 
obtained  in  mills  of  this  class. 


with  opening  in  the  center  to  allow  a  discharge  of  the  material 
when  ground.  This  bed  plate  is  well  ribbed.  The  top  is  planed 
perfectly  true,  and  the  cast  iron  housings,  which  support  the 
cages  in  the  journal  bearings,  rest  on  the  base  plate.  These 
housings  are  planed  on  the  bottom  so  that  they  can  slide 
backward  and  vforward  on  the  base  plate.  This  sliding  arrange¬ 
ment  allows  the  operator  to  separate  the  cages  and  examine 
the  interior  parts  of  the  mill  without  taking  it  entirely  apart, 
and  removing  the  cages  from  the  journal  bearings. 

We  work  the  cages  on  our  machine  independent  of  one 
another  and  run  the  shafts,  which  support  the  cages,  from 
opposite  sides.  On  the  outer  end  of  these  shafts  is  located  a 
balance  wheel  which  acts  as  a  counter-balance  to  the  revolving 
cage  on  the  opposite  end.  These  two  weights  balance  one 
another  and  make  a  uniform  weight  on  the  journal  bearings, 
thus  preventing  any  unequal  wear  out  of  line.  These  balance 
or  fly  wheels  give  a  steady  speed,  and  irregular  feeding  of  the 
material  into  the  cages  will  not  check  the  speed,  for  the 
momentum  of  these  balance  wheels  overcomes  the  resistance 
and  makes  the  speed  regular. 


It  is  the  most  convenient  mill  to  operate  ever  constructed. 
The  arrangement  for  oiling  is  such  that  all  bearings  can  be 
easily  oiled  without  stopping  the  machine,  and  the  oil  pockets 
are  large,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  operator  to  oil  his  ma¬ 
chine  is  only  required  once  a  day. 

It  is  constructed  in  good,  workmanlike  manner,  all  joints  are 
made  dust-tight  and  the  journal  bearings  are  perfectly  pro¬ 
tected  from  dust. 

It  is  a  machine  that  cannot  be  set  up  out  of  line,  and  the 
construction  is  such  that  it  never  can  wear  out  of  line.  You 
will  never  be  troubled  by  having  the  journal  bearings  heat, 
and  you  can  operate  it  continually  day  and  night  during  the 
busy  season. 

We  herewith  give  you  a  description  of  the  general  construc¬ 
tion;  observe  the  cut  and  you  will  understand  it.  The  bed 
plate,  or  base  of  the  disintegrator,  is  a  solid  frame  casting, 


We  can  do  more  work  with  less  power  and  less  wear  and 
tear  on  the  machinery.  This  means  a  large  output,  a  good 
profit  and  a  small  expense  for  repairs  to  customers  who  buy 
our  machinery. 

The  cut  shown  above  shows  the  cages  together  and  casing 
placed  around  the  cages  with  doors  open.  When  the  pulver¬ 
ized  material  leaves  the  cages  the  centrifugal  force  throws  it 
against  this  casing,  where  it  has  a  tendency  to  stick  and  build 
up.  The  scraper  on  the  face  of  the  large  cage  removes  this, 
but  some  material  may  collect  in  the  top.  The  cut  shows  how 
quickly  the  doors  of  this  casing  can  be  opened  all  around  the 
cages  and  the  parts  easily  cleaned.  The  time  spent  in  opening 
these  doors  and  cleaning  around  the  cages  is  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  The  doors  are  hinged  and  the  sides  reinforced  with 
angle  irons,  and  when  closed  up  the  machine  is  dust-tight. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  THEORY  OF  DRYING  BRICK  — NO.  1. 


CAPACITY  OF  AIR  to  absorb  water  vapor  is 
the  principle  upon  which  most  methods  of  dry¬ 
ing  brick  are  based.  In  all  nature  there  is 
nothing  more  important  to  the  preservation  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  than  this  property 
by  which  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  is  taken 
up  from  the  surface  of  the  lakes  and  seas,  car¬ 
ried  by  the  winds  through  the  viewless  chan 
nels  of  the  atmosphere,  and  precipitated  as 
rain  or  snow  on  field  and  forest  and  garden 
perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  inland.  Evaporation  is  one  of  God’s 
gifts  to  the  world,  and  everyone  interested  in  the  drying  of 
clay  wares  should  be  familiar  with  its  basic  principles. 

If  air  contains  water  vapor  it  is  said  to  be  humid;  and  its 
humidity  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  quantity  of 
vapor  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  at  that  temperature.  When 
no  more  can  be  contained,  the  air  is  saturated,  and  its  humid¬ 
ity  is  then  100  per  cent.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  water 
vapor  is  not  absorbed  by  the  air,  but  is  mixed  mechanically 
with  it.  If  the  air  could  be  entirely  removed  from  above  the 
surface  of  any  body  of  water,  evaporation  would  still  con¬ 
tinue  until  each  cubic  foot  of  space  over  the  water  contained 
the  same  quantity  of  water  vapor  as  a  cubic  foot  of  saturated 
air  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  amount  of  water  vapor  present  in  a  cubic  foot  of  satur¬ 
ated  air  has  been  determined  by  careful  experiments,  and  the 
results  obtained  show  that  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  air 
increases  as  its  temperature  is  increased.  These  experiments 
have  also  demonstrated  that  there  is  always  some  water  vapor 
present  in  the  atmosphere;  and,  if  the  temperature  is  lowered 
sufficiently,  the  air  becomes  saturated.  If  the  temperature  is 
still  further  lowered  the  vapor  partially  condenses,  and  falls 
as  rain,  mist  or  dew.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains  is  called  its  hygrometric 
state.  This  is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  water  vapor  in  the 
air  to  the  total  quantity  it  is  callable  of  holding  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  hygrometric  state,  of  the  atmosphere  in  a 
brick  dryer  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  means  of  Huddle¬ 
ston’s  hygrophant,  which  has  been  especially  designed  to  de¬ 
termine  the  humidity  of  air  at  high  temperatures. 

Evaporation  is  defined  in  physics  as  the  process  by  which  a 
liquid  passes  into  a  gaseous  state,  and  its  laws  are  enunciated 
as  follows: 


1.  The  rate  of  evaporation  increases  with  the  increase  of 
temperature. 

2.  The  rate  of  evaporation  increases  with  the  free  surface 
of  the  liquid. 

3.  The  rate  of  evaporation  is  accelerated  by  a  continual 
change  of  air  in  contact  with  the  liquid. 

4.  The  rate  of  evaporation  is  accelerated  by  a  diminution 
of  the  pressure. 

From  these  laws  it  is  readily  deduced  that,  in  order  to  evap¬ 
orate  the  water  contained  in  any  clay  ware,  a  constant  flow  of 
air  comparatively  free  from  moisture  must  be  established  and 
maintained,  circulating  among  the  ware  on  all  sides,  so  as  to 
reach  as  much  of  their  surfaces  as  may  be  possible.  The 
greater  the  rapidity  of  this  circulation  the  faster  the  water 
will  evaporate  and  leave  the  ware.  It  may  be  pertitnent  to 
-mention,  in  passing,  that  it  is  essential,  if  the  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  drying  system  is  to  be  attained,  to  set  the  bricks 
or  other  ware  in  the  dryer  so  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  their 
surfaces  are  exposed  to  the  drying  action  of  the  air  currents. 
Ample  space  must  also  be  left  between  the  various  pieces  in 
order  that  a  free  circulation  can  be  obtained. 

As  the  dry  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  brick 
a  film  of  moisture  on  its  surface  absorbs  heat  from  the  air. 
The  result  is  the  evaporation  of  the  film,  which  is  taken  up  in 


the  moving  air  and  carried  away.  Its  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  brick  is  immediately  occupied  by  another  film  which,  in 
turn,  evaporates  and  departs.  This  process  continues  until  no 
moisture  is  left  in  the  brick,  the  water  having  been  expelled 
from  its  interior  by  capillary  force,  just  as  oil  is  fed  to  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  by  means  of  a  porous  wick. 

For  drying  clays  that  are  tough  and  plastic  it  is  essential  to 
be  able  to  regulate  the  rate  of  evaporation.  The  close  texture 
of  the  clay  hinders  the  percolation  of  the  water  through  the 
interior  of  the  ware,  and,  as  ware  made  from  a  clay  of  this 
sort  shrinks  considerably  in  the  abstraction  of  the  free  water, 
rapid  evaporation  is  liable  to  cause  an  outer  shell  of  the  ware 
to  dry  and  shrink  before  the  moisture  has  been  entirely  drawn 
from  the  center.  This  produces  stresses  that  rupture  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  clay  particles,  and  forms  “checks”  and  cracks  that 
impair  the  appearance  and  the  quality  of  the  ware,  even  if 
they  do  not  completely  ruin  it. 

In  the  artificially  heated  dryer,  if  properly  constructed,  the 
operator  has  full  control  of  the  temperature  and  the  velocity 
of  the  air  currents,  and  can,  therefore,  adjust  the  rate  of  evap¬ 
oration  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  clay.  This  feature  of  con¬ 
trollability  renders  the  artificially  heated  dryer  far  superior  to 
the  open-air  system  of  drying,  in  which  the  bricks  or  other 
ware  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  that  blows.  In  the  latter 
system,  however,  a  partial  correction  to  this  defect  is  effected 
by  building  drying  sheds,  roofed  but  open  on  all  sides.  Hinged 
or  portable  wooden  doors  constitute  the  outer  walls  or  sides 
of  these  sheds.  If  the  ware  begins  to  “check,”  these  doors  are 
interposed  so  as  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  drying  action  of  the 
sun  and  wind.  Sometimes  cloth  or  canvas  covers  are  provided 
instead  of  the  wooden  “wind-breaks.”  These  makeshifts  are, 
however,  more  or  less  inefficient,  owing  to  delays  in  putting 
them  in  place  at  critical  times,  and  to  openings  being  left 
through  which  the  wind  draws  with  considerable  force  among 
the  green  bricks. 

But  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular  kind  of  dryer  or  system 
of  drying.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  since  it  is  a  question  each 
individual  brickmaker  must  decide  for  himself,  having  regard 
for  the  material  to  be  dried,  its  location,  and  the  mode  of  man¬ 
ufacture. 

In  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  for  drying  brick  the 
primary  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  volume 
of  air  that  must  pass  through  the  apparatus  in  a  given  period 
of  time.  This  depends  upon  factors  that  are  constantly  vary¬ 
ing.  Among  these  the  most  important  are:  The  quantity  of 
water  to  be  evaporated  from  the  bricks,  the  weight  of  clay  in 
the  bricks,  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  external  air, 
the  heat  lost  by  the  air  in  passing  through  the  bricks.  Other 
factors,  such  as  radiation  losses,  heating  iron  cars,  etc.,  can 
only  be  approximated  in  a  numerical  calculation. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  computing  the  volume  of  air 
required  by  a  brick-drying  apparatus  a  theoretical  problem  has 
been  worked  out  and  is  given  here.  In  order  that  the  problem 
may  be  of  value  as  a  guide  in  the  design  of  a  dryer,  the  known 
factors  have  been  assumed  as  near  practical  conditions  as  pos¬ 
sible.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  fractions  have  been  avoided 
wherever  it  could  be  done  without  seriously  affecting  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  results. 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  dry  24,000  brick  per  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  1,000  per  hour.  It  will  be  assumed  that  each 
brick  contains  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  water  and  five  and 
one-half  pounds  of  clay. 

For  years  the  temperature  best  adapted  for  drying  bricks 
has  been  a  topic  of  unfailing  interest  to  progressive  brick- 
makers.  Like  other  parts  of  the  process  of  manufacturing 
brick,  the  treatment  of  the  clay  in  drying  depends  largely  on 
its  chemical  composition  and  its  physical  condition.  These 
properties  of  clay  vary  so  widely  and  so  frequently  that  no 
rule  can  be  evolved  that  will  serve  in  all  cases. 
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With  the  tough,  plastic  clays,  previously  alluded  to,  the  dry¬ 
ing  operation  must  be  conducted  very  slowly.  This  naturally 
limits  the  temperature  and  velocity  of  the  air  currents.  In 
sandy,  porous  clays,  the  internal  moisture  makes  its  way  to 
the  surface  of  the  ware  without  much  difficulty.  Bricks  made 
of  such  a  clay  can,  therefore,  be  dried  rapidly,  which  admits  of 
a  higher  temperature  and  a  greater  velocity  of  the  air  cur¬ 
rents.  The  ease  of  manipulation  of  most  artificial  dryers  en¬ 
ables  the  operator  to  determine  by  actual  trial,  without  loss, 
just  what  temperature  and  rate  of  circulation  are  best  adapted 
to  any  particular  kind  of  clay.  Experience  is  always  the  best 
teacher  if  it  is  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  others 
have  met  in  the  same  line,  and  by  a  correct  understanding  of 
how  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  dryer  in  the  problem  under  discus¬ 
sion  is  equipped  with  a  stack,  say,  eighty  feet  in  height.  The 
temperature  of  the  gases  issuing  from  the  top  of  the  stack 
should  be  about  twenty  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air,  in  order  that  they  may  have  sufficient  capacity 
to  float  the  extra  water  vapor  evaporated  from  the  bricks,  and 
to  create  a  satisfactory  draft.  As  a  fair  average,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  external  air  may  be  assumed  to  be  72  degrees 
Fahr.  Then  the  temperature  of  the  mixed  air  and  vapor  issu¬ 
ing  from  the.  stack  should  be  72  plus  20  equals  92  degrees  F. 
The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  internal  gases  at  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  a  dryer  stack  eighty  feet  in  height  will 
probably  be  about  60  degrees.  Therefore,  the  temperature  of 
the  gases  when  they  leave  the  last  bricks  and  enter  the  stack 
ought  to  be  about  92  plus  60  equals  152  degrees. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  air,  when  it  enters  the  dryer,  is 
increased  to  212  degrees  F.,  the  loss  or  decrease  of  heat  in 
passing  through  the  bricks  is  212  minus  152  equals  60  degrees. 
Some  of  this  heat  has  been  lost  by  radiation,  etc.,  some  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  clay  in  the  bricks,  but  the  greater  part 
has  been  utilized  in  evaporating  the  moisture  of  the  bricks. 

According  to  the  data  given  in  the  problem,  there  are  1,500 
pounds  of  water  to  be  evaporated  per  hour,  and  5,500  pounds  of 
clay,  the  temperature  of  which  must  be  raised  to  212  degrees.  If 
the  temperature  of  the  mixed  clay  and  water  in  the  bricks  is 
assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  external  air — 72  de¬ 
grees— the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  a  pound  of 
water  is  about  1,106  B.  T.  U.  Then  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
required  per  hour  to  evaporate  the  water  is  1,106  times  1,500 
equals  1,659,000  B.  T.  U.  The  specific  heat  of  clay  is  about 
.2;  that  is,  to  increase  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  clay 
1  degree  Fahr,  will  require  .2  B.  T.  U.  A  B.  T.  U.  (British 
thermal  unit),  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
consumed  in  raising  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  1 
degree  Fahr.  Consequently,  a  B.  T.  U.  is  sufficient  to  increase 
the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  clay  5  degrees,  if  the  heat 
were  all  absorbed  by  the  clay. 

The  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  clay  in  the  problem 
is  212  minus  72  equals  140  degrees.  Whence  the  total  quantity 
of  heat  needed  to  heat  5,500  pounds  of  clay  is  5,500  times  140 
times  .2  equals  154,000  B.  T.  U.  Therefore,  the  total  quantity 
of  heat  needed  per  hour  is  1,659,000  plus  154,000  equals  1,813,000 
B.  T.  U.  Add  to  this  10  per  cent,  for  radiation  and  other  losses 
and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  1,813,000  plus  181,300  equals 
1,994,300  B.  T.  U.,  or,  say,  in  round  numbers,  2,000,000  B.  T.  U. 
required  per  hour  in  the  dryer. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  temperature  of  the  air  diminishes  60 
degrees  in  its  journey  among  the  green  bricks.  The  specific 
heat  of  air  is  .2375.  The  loss  of  heat  per  pound  of  air  is 
.2375  times  60  equals  14.25  B.  T.  U.  From  these  results  we 
find  the  amount  of  air  needed  to  convey  the  necessary  quantity  of 
heat  to  the  wet  bricks  is  2.000  000  divided  by  14.25  equals  140,350 
pounds.  The  next  step  is  to  determine  if  this  amount  of  air  has 
sufficient  capacity  to  carry  away  the  vaporization  from  the 
dried  bricks.  To  ascertain  this  it  is  necessary  to  find  the 
amount  of  water  vapor  contained  by  the  saturated  outside  air 


at  the  given  temperature  of  72  degrees,  and  then  to  calculate 
the  capacity  of  the  air  for  holding  vapor  at  the  temperature 
at  which  it  escapes  from  the  stack — in  the  present  case  92 
degrees.  The  difference  of  these  two  results,  per  unit  of  air, 
divided  into  the  weight  of  water  in  the  bricks,  will  give  the 
quantity  of  air  required  to  carry  away  the  evaporation. 

TABLE  I. 


Temperature. 

Saturated  Air. 

Weight  of  Vapor 

Vol.  in  Cu.  Ft  of 

Fahr. 

in  1  Cu.  Ft.  of  Air. 

1  lb.  Sat.  Air. 

0 

.000079  lb. 

11.579 

12 

.000130 

11.886 

22 

.000202 

12.150 

32 

.000304 

12.422 

42 

.000440 

12.634 

52 

.000627 

12.949 

62 

.000881 

13.231 

72 

.001221 

13.528 

82 

.001667 

13.837 

92 

.002250 

14.141 

102 

.002997 

14.514 

112 

.003946 

14.914 

122 

.005142 

15.375 

132 

.006639 

15.863 

142 

.008473 

16.428 

152 

.010716 

17.118 

162 

.013415 

17.948 

172 

.016682 

18.982 

182 

.020536 

20.269 

192 

.025142 

21.910 

202 

.030545 

24.128 

212 

.036820 

27.159 

From  Table  I.,  which  has  been  compiled  from  Kent’s  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers’  Pocketbook,  we  find  the  quantity  of  water 
vapor  in  a  cubic  foot  of  saturated  air  at  92  degrees  to  be 
.002250  lb.,  and  at  72  degrees  .001221  lb.  The  difference, 
.002250  minus  .001221  equals  .001029  lb.  is  the  weight  of  water 
a  cubic  foot  of  the  air  is  capable  of  removing  from  the  dryer, 
assuming  that  the  external  air  is  saturated.  The  volume  of 
air,  therefore,  necessary  for  carrying  away  the  evaporation  in 
the  given  problem  is  1,500  divided  by  .001  equals  1,500,000  cubic 
feet.  At  the  final  temperature  of  92  degrees  the  volume  of  air 
required  to  convey  heat  to  the  bricks  is  140,350  times  14.141 
equals  1,984,689  cubic  feet.  From  these  results  it  is  manifest 
that  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  transfer  heat  to  the  bricks 
is  amply  sufficient  for  carrying  away  the  vaporization.  The 
more  nearly  equal  these  quantities  are,  the  more  economical 
the  operation  of  the  dryer. 

If  the  temperatures  in  a  dryer  whose  capacity  is  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated  differ  from  those  given  in  Table  I.,  values  corresponding 
to  the  temperature  may  be  determined  from  the  table  by  the* 
method  of  proportional  parts.  For  example,  suppose  the  air  es¬ 
caping  from  the  stack  in  the  problem  that  has  been  given  in  the 
foregoing  to  have  had  a  temperature  of  88  degrees  instead  of  92 
degrees.  The  quantity  of  water  vapor  a  cubic  foot  of  saturated 
air  at  this  temperature  contains  may  be  obtained  as  follows  : 

The  quantity  of  vapor  in  a  cubic  foot  of  saturated  air  at  92 
degrees  from  the  table  is  .002250,  and  at  82  degrees  .001667 
lb.  The  difference  is  .002250  minus  .001667  equals  .000583. 
The  difference  for  each  degree  is  .00581  divided  by  10  equals 
.0000583.  The  difference  between  88  degrees  and  82  degrees 
is  6  degrees,  and  the  difference  of  capacity,  then,  is  .0000583 
times  6  equals  .0003498  lb.  Hence,  at  88  degrees,  the  capacity 
of  air  for  absorbing  water  vapor  is  .001667  plus  .0003498  equals 
.0020168  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  way  are  not  exactly  correct,  but 
are  close  enough  in  practical  work,  and  renders  unnecessary 
the  use  of  the  rather  complicated  formulas  involved  in  making 
an  accurate  calculation. 

In  a  future  article  it  is  intended  to  take  up  a  few  calculations 
pertaining  to  dryer  stacks,  the  heating  surface  and  size  of 
boiler  required  in  steam-heated  dryers,  the  quantity  of  heat 
obtainable  from  cooling  kilns,  and  the  size  and  type  of  fan 
required.  THEORIZER. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-W orker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Dedication  of  the  Exposition. 


CENTENNIAL  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
the  cession  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  was  com¬ 
memorated  here  April  30.  May  1  and  2,  by  the 
dedication  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
^  The  ceremonies  were  of  an  impressive  character, 
as  befitted  the  important  event,  and  were  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  ex-President  Cleve¬ 
land,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
numerous  government  officials.  St.  Louis  was 
thronged  with  one  of  the  largest  crowds  in  its  history,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  paid  admissions  the  first  day  to  the  World’s  Fair  grounds 
being  over  103,000,  and  there  was  no  untoward  incident  to  mar 
the  success  of  the  occasion. 

Three  days  were  devoted  to  the  event,  April  30  being  desig¬ 
nated  National  Day,  when  President  Roosevelt  delivered  the 
principal  address.  He  was  in  a  happy  vein,  and  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  great  event  to  commemorate  which  the  exposition 
was  designed.  He  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  exposition 
would  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  World’s 
Fairs.  May  1  was  known  as  International  Day,  the  addresses 
being  made  by  the  French  Ambassador  and  other  distinguished 
foreigners.  May  2  was  State  Day. 

There  have  been  persistent  rumors  afloat  here  for  some  time 
that  the  exposition  would  be  postponed  until  1905.  A  represen¬ 
tative  of  The  Clay-Worker  saw  President  Francis  and  asked  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  these  rumors.  Mr.  Francis  stated  that 
the  rumors  were  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  “You  may  inform 
the  readers  of  your  paper,”  said  he,  “  that  nothing  short  of  an 
act  of  Providence  will  prevent  the  opening  of  the  exposition  in 
1904.  We  are  fully  three  months  ahead  of  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  in  point  of  completeness  of  the  work,  and  if  the  present 
rate  of  progress  is  maintained  everything  will  be  in  shape  for 
the  opening  of  our  mammoth  fair  at  the  appointed  time.” 

The  magnitude  of  the  exposition  is  remarkable.  The  grounds 
are  located  in  a  wooded  park  embracing  twelve  hundred  acres, 
of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  will  be  under  roof.  One 
building  alone  —  the  Agricultural  —  will  cover  twenty-three  acres, 
as  much  space  as  the  combined  buildings  at  Buffalo,  and  each 
of  the  several  other  buildings  (there  being  fifteen  main  struc¬ 
tures  in  all)  will  be  only  a  trifle  smaller.  As  to  the  exhibits,  it 
is  stated  that  all  the  immense  space  in  all  the  buildings  has  been 
more  than  applied  for.  Forty-five  per  cent,  has  been  assigned  to 
foreign  countries,  and  the  remainder  for  the  products  of  the 
United  States. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  manufacturers  of  clay  in  this  country 
are  applicants  for  space.  The  allotting  of  space  to  American 
manufacturers  is  being  withheld  a  little  while,  to  give  every 
manufacturer  in  this  country  abundant  time  in  which  to  make 
application,  the  exposition  officials  thereby  complying  with  the 
implied  instructions  of  Congress  when  making  its  appropriation, 
that  every  manufacturer  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
hibit  in  space  free  of  charge. 

Our  local  clayworking  establishments  have  been  very  busy 
lately,  and  they  are  all  working  to  their  limit,  in  order  to  get 
out  material. 

The  record  of  the  Building  Commission’s  office  for  April 
shows  that  permits  for  building  aggregating  $2,892,470  in  cost 
were  issued  during  the  month.  This  is  over  twice  as  much  as 
the  expenditure  for  building  during  the  corresponding  month 
of  1902.  Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  permits  issued  last 
month  with  those  of  1902:  In  1903  there  were  new  brick  build¬ 
ings  to  the  amount  of  $2,701,117;  frame  buildings  and  repairs  to 
the  amount  of  $191,303,  making  a  total  of  $2,892,470.  In  1902 
there  were  new  brick  buildings  to  the  amount  of  $1,084,576; 


frame  buildings  and  repairs  to  the  amount  of  $269,212,  making 
a  total  of  $1,353788-  The  increase  over  April,  1902,  was 
$1,538,682. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  prices  of  brick.  Mer¬ 
chantable  brick  are  still  quoted  at  $7.50;  strictly  hard  and  red, 
$8.25;  ordinary  hard  and  red,  $8;  front  red  stock,  $18,  and  side¬ 
walk  paving,  $10. 

There  have  been  many  contracts  let  recently  for  street  paving, 
and  among  them  are  many  for  streets  to  be  paved  with  vitrified 
brick. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Company  are  as  busy  as  can 
be,  supplying  their  machines  to  brick  makers  who  have  placed 
orders  with  them  recently.  This  firm’s  facilities,  now  that  they 
are  in  their  new  quarters,  are  much  better  than  heretofore,  yet 
they  are  kept  busy  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

The  latest  improved  Ross-Keller  triple  pressure  brick  machine, 
manufactured  by  the  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Company,  is 
taking  a  big  hold  on  brick  manufacturers.  The  firm  has  placed 
a  great  many  of  them,  and  reports  as  to  their  success  are  very 
flattering.  Many  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in  the  country 
are  using  them,  and  they  are  giving  great  satisfaction. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Company  report 
a  very  satisfactory  trade.  Their  business  has  greatly  increased 
the  last  few  months.  Their  Williams  Universal  fine  grinder  is 
particularly  well  liked  by  brick  manufacturers. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Grath  hand-power  brick  press,  for  making  plain  and 
ornamental  press  brick,  continues  to  be  much  sought  after. 
Their  kilns  are  also  much  in  demand.  The  firm  report  a  very 
satisfactory  trade  just  at  the  present  time. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  are  having  all  the 
work  that  they  can  attend  to.  The  great  amount  of  building 
has  made  them  do  considerable  hustling  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
their  orders. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  the  Ittner  Brick  Company,  says  that 
they  are  very  busy  supplying  their  products  to  the  builders  not 
only  of  St.  Louis,  but  in  the  outside  territory  as  well.  They 
shipped  a  large  order  to  Mobile  last  week,  and  fortunately  got 
it  off  just  in  time  not  to  be  caught  by  the  strike  that  is  now  on 
on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad.  A.  Saint. 

OBITUARY. 


Simon  Lord,  a  St.  Louis  inventor  of  note,  died  a  few  days  ago, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

Mr.  Lord  was  born  in  Todmorden,  England,  and  came  to 
America  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  locating  first  in  Westerley, 
R.  I.,  and  later  coming  to  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Lord  was  a  steamship 
owner  prior  to  coming  to  America,  running  a  line  of  vessels  be¬ 
tween  Liverpool  and  New  York.  He  was  identified  with  the 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machine  Company,  of  this  city.  He  was  of  rare 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  escape 
valve  now  in  general  use.  Also  of  a  widely  used  smoke  con¬ 
sumer. 


INFORMATION  WANTED  ABOUT  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
FOR  BRICK  YARD  USE. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  $2  to  pay  for  my  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
WorkER.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  clay  bank  will  not  last  until 
this  subscription  expires.  I  am  prospecting  now  for  a  better 
one,  and  if  successful  I  will  double  my  present  capacity,  and 
then  I  don’t  expect  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand.  You  can 
depend  on  my  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker  as  long  as  mud 
lasts,  and  if  I  ever  visit  Hoosierdom  I  will  call  and  try  one  of 
your  easy  chairs.  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  some  brother 
brickmaker  who  has  had  some  experience  with  the  gasoline 
engine  in  the  brickyard,  as  to  power  and  economy. 

Manitoba,  April  26,  1903.  Magnus  Wilson. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’ 
Association,  Held  at  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  January  27,  28 
and  29,  1903. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order 
Tuesday  afternoon,  at  3  o’clock,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  W.  Hinkley. 

President  Hinkley :  I  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Tayler,  Mayor  of  Green  Bay,  who 
wishes  to  welcome  our  association  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  city. 

address  oe  welcome  by  mayor  tayler. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion: 

In  behalf  of  the  city  of  Green  Bay, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  give  wel¬ 
come  today  to  the  representatives  of 
so  ancient  and  honorable  a  profession  as 
yours.  From  the  time  when  the  great 
Creator  first  took  the  dust  of  the  earth 
and  fashioned  from  it  man,  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  workers  in  clay  have 
taken  a  very  important  part  in  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  world.  To  meet  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  each  succeeding  age 
and  generation  they  have  created  and  re¬ 
created.  Their  art  has  progressed  from 
the  crude  huts  of  earliest  times  to  the 
stateliest  of  palaces ;  from  the  water  pots 
and  curious  images  of  olden  Egypt  to  the 
most  marvelous  creations  of  modern  art. 
And  how  many,  how  wonderful,  are  the 
uses  to  which  the  art  has  been  put  in 
every-day  life.  As  we  look  back  over  the 
centuries,  we  can  almost  conceive  that, 
without  the  architect,  without  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  and  the  art  and  comforts  of  every¬ 
day  life  made  possible  by  the  workers  in 
your  profession,  our  civilization  would  be 
back  in  the  dark  ages  still. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  every  rea¬ 
son,  indeed,  to  be  proud  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  your  profession.  And  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  fitting  today  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  profession  dating  back  to  the 
Creator  should  come  to  Green  Bay,  for 
we,  too,  may  lay  some  claim  to  antiquity. 
That  same  good  old  book  that  tells  us  of 
the  beginning  of  your  profession  and  so 
much  concerning  its  development,  also 
speaks  of  those  who  flourished  like  the 


“  green  bay  ”  tree,  showing  that  the  fame  of 
the  beautiful  trees  that  grace  our  avenues 
and  parks  had  spread  even  to  that  remote 
age  and  country,  and  also  that  even  in 
that  time  the  name  of  Green  Bay  was 
synonymous  with  prosperity.  But,  though 
old,  historically  speaking,  Green  Bay  is 
today  the  youngest,  the  brightest  and  the 
strongest  of  Wisconsin  cities  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint,  and  this  we  believe 
you  will  note  and  recognize  as  you  move 
about  our  streets.  People  are  coming  to 
Green  Bay  today  because  they  find  here 
the  best  facilities,  the  greatest  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  making  money,  that  are  to  be 


President  J.  W.  Ilinkley,  Green  Bay. 


found  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  There  is  no  boom  on  here ;  values 
are  on  a  safe  and  conservative  basis.  But 
our  people  have  started  out  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  push  Green  Bay  to  the  front, 
to  make  it  the  center  of  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
with  our  facilities  and  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  pluck  that  are  being  mani¬ 
fested  we  expect  to  win,  so  if,  in  future 
years,  you  find  that  Green  Bay  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  you 
will  not  wonder  how  it  came  about. 

We  are  all  in  the  business  of  making 
money,  and  just  along  this  line  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  that  in  coming  to  Green 
Bay,  if  the  reports  of  our  police  force 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  you  will  not  find 
any  chance  in  our  city  of  losing  your 
money,  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find 
very  many  opportunities  for  making 


money,  and  I  hope  and  invite  you  to  take 
advantage  of  just  as  many  of  these  as 
you  can.  Again,  I  am  very  glad  and 
proud  of  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you 
to  our  city.  (Applause.) 

President  Hinkley:  We  also  have  with 
us  at  this  time  the  representative  of  the 
Business  Men’s  Association,  who,  on  be¬ 
half  of  that  association,  desires  to  extend 
a  welcome  to  the  clayworkers  of  the  State. 
I  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Mc¬ 
Grath. 

ADDRESS  OE  HON.  T.  J.  m’GRATH. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Clay¬ 
workers’  Association  of  Wisconsin: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  been  dele¬ 
gated  at  this  time,  in  behalf  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Green  Bay  to  welcome  you, 
the  representatives  of  the  oldest  industry 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  to  this,  the  oldest,  most  prosperous 
and  beautiful  city  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  (Applause.) 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  appropriate 
place  for  an  association,  such  as  you  rep¬ 
resent,  to  meet,  than  in  the  historical  city 
of  Green  Bay.  As  you  know,  it  is  the 
oldest  city  in  the  commonwealth  and 
county.  The  industry  which  you  repre¬ 
sent  is  the  oldest  known  to  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  it  having  its  origin  with  no  lesser 
personage  than  the  Divine  Creator  Him¬ 
self,  and  His  masterpiece  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man,  who,  we  are  informed  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  He  created  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  Man,  ever 
ready  to  emulate  the  example  of  his  Crea¬ 
tor,  immediately  began  to  imitate  the 
divine  plan,  and  today,  among  the  first 
occupations  of  the  toddling  child  is  that 
of  mixing  mud  cakes  and  pies,  which  he 
or  she  places  in  the  sun  to  dry,  thereby 
demonstrating  at  an  early  age  the  instinct 
of  the  potter. 

We  learn  that  in  the  very  earliest  ages 
the  use  of  bricks  made  from  clay  had 
been  adopted  for  building  —  from  the 
most  ancient  time  down  to  the  present. 
Even  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built  of 
bricks.  The  Egyptians  used  dried  brick 
made  of  clay,  with  chopped  straw  to  hold 
them  together.  The  Israelites  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  brick  making  during  their 
bondage  in  Egypt.  The  Greeks  and 
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Romans  were  excellent  brick  makers,  and 
the  Romans  used  them  extensively  in 
their  building  operations.  And  we  learn 
from  the  stories  and  tales  of  travelers 
who  traveled  through  the  ancient  empire 
at  a  later  day  that  those  bricks  made  by 
those  ancient  workers  were  so  construct¬ 
ed  that  they  had  withstood  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  ruthless  and  destructive  in¬ 
fluence  of  war,  and  that  today  many  of 
them  are  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
than  stones  and  other  materials  used  in 
the  construction  at  that  time.  The  Chi¬ 
nese,  we  are  informed,  have  been  .mak¬ 
ing  glazed  bricks,  with  a  face  like  porce¬ 
lain,  which  industry  they  claim  has  existed 
since  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  ancient  Nineveh  made  glazed 
bricks,  pottery  and  tiles.  The  Phoenicians 
made  fine  crockery,  such  as  beautiful 
vases,  jars,  cups  and  other  utensils.  His¬ 
tory  informs  us  that  the  more  ancient 
workers  in  clay  were  the  Phoenicians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans?  The 
Romans  learned  the  art  of  clayworking 
from  the  Greeks,  and  later  carried  it  into 
Spain,  where  much  beautiful  pottery  was 
made  in  the  early  days.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Italians  began  to  make  pot¬ 
tery  and  other  clay  productions.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
France  began  to  fashion  crockery  from 
clay.  About  the  same  time  Holland  com¬ 
menced  the  manufacture  of  pottery  at 
Delft,  where  the  beautiful  and  valuable 
blue  ornamental  ware  called  Delft  was 
manufactured.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Wedgewood,  the  cele¬ 
brated  English  potter,  began  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  beautiful  ware  called 
Wedgewood. 

I  believe  that,  at  the  present  time  and 
for  some  years  back,  the  only  places 
where  the  higher  grades  of  pottery  were 
manfactured  in  the  United  States  were 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  at  Liverpool,  O. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  with  the  vast  unde¬ 
veloped  resources  of  this  great  country, 
we  are  not  quite  up  to  the  times  in  the 
manufacture  of  clay  productions,  and  I 
take  it  that  the  birth  of  this  association 
and  its  present  meeting  are  indicative  of 
their  interest  in  that  fact.  If  I  am  cor¬ 
rect  in  my  surmise,  then  I  again  welcome 
you  to  the  city  and  congratulate  you  upon 
your  gathering  here,  because  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  of  this  city  are  some 
01  tne  most  magnificent  clay  banks  to  be 
found  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the 
entire  length  of  this  beautiful  river  is 
almost  one  solid  bank  of  clay,  suitable  to 
almost  all  kinds  of  clay  work,  undis¬ 
turbed  except  by  the  plow  of  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  awaiting  investigation  and  devel¬ 
opment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world  the  clayworkers’  art 
has  been  recognized  as  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  arts  of  the  world.  Hence,  I  say,  your 
gathering  here  has  a  great  significance, 
not  only  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  but 


for  the  United  States  as  well,  if  the  object 
is  to  develop  the  resources  in  clay  that 
may  be  found  throughout  this  State. 
That,  as  well  as  your  banding  together 
for  mutual  protection  and  advancement, 
should  receive  your  careful  and  earnest 
consideration. 

Gentlemen,  I  again  welcome  you  to  this 
beautiful  city,  and  I  hope  that  your  stay 
in  our  midst  will  redound  in  much  pleas¬ 
ure  to  yourselves,  as  well  as  profit,  not 
only  to  yourselves,  but  to  the  State  at 
large.  The  latch  string  at  Green  Bay  is 
always  out.  Our  hospitality  is  freely  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  visitor,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  make  use  of  it  to  the  uttermost 
extent.  If,  in  your  circulation  through 
the  city,  you  find  a  business  man  or  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Green  Bay  in  possession  of  any¬ 
thing  that  you  want,  take  it  away  from 
him,  and  if  he  remonstrates  I  can  say  to 
you  that  his  name  is  “  mud.”  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Hinkley:  Gentlemen,  the 
pleasant  duty  of  replying  on  behalf  of  this 
association  to  these  addresses  of  welcome 
devolves  upon  Mr.  E.  W.  Drake,  of  Mil- 


E.  W.  Drake,  Milwaukee. 


waukee,  a  leading  brick  maker  of  that 
city.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OE  MR.  E.  W.  DRAKE. 

Mr.  President,  Honorable  Mayor,  Honor¬ 
able  Chairman  of  the  Business  Men’s 
Association  of  Green  Bay,  and  the  Citi¬ 
zens  of  Green  Bay,  through  you  gentle¬ 
men: 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  this  afternoon 
to  express,  as  best  I  may,  the  appreciation 
of  the  clayworkers  of  this  State  for  this 
generous  invitation  and  assurance  of  your 
kindliest  hospitality.  We  appreciate  thor¬ 
oughly,  I  believe,  today,  the  fact  of  the 
pleasant  associations  which  exist  among 
commercial  bodies,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  for  business  men  to  band 
themselves  together  in  visiting  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  our  State,  thereby 
forming  acquaintances. 

England  has  been  charged  with  the 
fact  that  back  of  her  aggressiveness  in 
the  civilization  of  this  world  has  been  the 
thought  of  commercialism.  Abeyance  has 
preceded  even  in  the  Bible  days  the  civ¬ 
ilization  and  christianizing  of  the  world, 


and  back  of  it  all  has  been  the  thought 
of  commercial  profit;  but,  be  it  as  it  may, 
it  certainly  has  carried  civilization  to 
points  otherwise  pagan.  And  so  today, 
if  there  are  associations  made  and  if 
there  are  pleasantries  in  life  that  come 
up,  even  though  back  of  it  may  be  the 
thought  of  commercialism,  it  is  well  and 
good,  for  out  of  those  things  sometimes 
come  those  that  make  life  worth  the 
living. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  assur¬ 
ances  of  your  hospitality.  I  am  glad,  for 
one,  that  the  latch  string  of  Green  Bay 
is  out.  I  think  it  will  be  pulled  many 
times  before  we  get  through.  I  am  very 
sure  that  you  will  find  that  the  brick 
makers  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  a 
class  of  men  that  can  enjoy  a  good  time. 
Certainly,  if  the  thought  which  your  hon¬ 
orable  Mayor  has  given  us  is  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  man,  we 
should  be  proud,  for  it  isn’t  often  we  are 
told  that  the  all-wise  Creator  of  this  uni¬ 
verse  was  a  brickmaker.  The  more  we 
think  of  it  the  more  we  think  it  is  true. 
There  has  been  a  class  of  men  following 
His  example.  The  clayworkers  of  Wis¬ 
consin  are  brickmakers  in  more  than  one 
sense,  which  you  will  probably  know  be¬ 
fore  we  leave  you.  We  are  glad  to  come 
to  this  city.  The  Mayor  said  that  in  days 
to  come  we  might  find  this  city  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  this  State.  He  wouldn’t  have 
to  ask  us  to  find  the  reason.  With  our 
honorable  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Finne¬ 
gan,  it  is  certainly  enough  to  make  any 
city  prosperous,  representative  and 
wealthy.  I  am  glad  that  I  represent  to¬ 
day  a  class  of  men  that  are  strong,  solid 
men  —  men  who,  out  of  the  clay  banks  of 
the  country,  have  made  their  name  and 
have  become  representative  citizens  of  our 
State.  And  it  is  because  of  this  quality 
that  today  we  can  say,  as  you  have  already 
said,  that  the  industry  which  we  repre¬ 
sent  is  time-honored,  and  is  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  great  industries  of  our  nation, 
of  our  world,  at  all  times. 

It  is  a  pleasing  thing  to  read  from  the 
illustrated  pages  of  the  past  the  records 
that  our  industry  has  not  only  been  in 
prominent  evidence,  but  has  beerf  the 
means  of  preserving  and  bringing  down 
to  us  the  histories  of  the  past.  And  to¬ 
day,  while  there  are  only  a  few  of  us  so 
far,  we  hope  that  this  number  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  two  or  three  times  over  before 
our  association  is  through. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial¬ 
ity  and  the  hospitality  that  you  have  given 
us,  and  we  appreciate  it.  We  appreciate 
it  fully,  and  we  intend,  before  we  get 
through,  to  give  you  evidences  of  our  ap¬ 
preciation.  In  behalf  of  the  brickmakers 
of  this  State  I  want  to  thank  you  —  you, 
sir,  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  you,  sir,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Business  Men’s  Association, 
and  the  citizens  of  Green  Bay  in  gen¬ 
eral  —  for  the  privilege  of  coming  among 
you  and  for  the  effort  that  you  have  put 
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forth  to  make  our  stay  pleasant  among 
you.  (Applause.) 

President  Hinkley:  Gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  when  the  Secretary  and  my¬ 
self  were  making  up  this  program  we 
anticipated  being  late  getting  here,  and 
we  didn’t  put  down  anything  for  this  aft¬ 
ernoon  except  the  addresses  of  welcome, 
which  you  have  heard.  What  is  your 
further  pleasure? 

The  Secretary :  Mr.  Drake  suggests 
that,  inasmuch  as  we  have  some  spare 
time,  we  proceed  now  with  the  Secretary’s 
and  Treasurer’s  reports,  and  if  we  finish 
up  the  business  that  is  allotted  for  Thurs¬ 
day  today  and  tomorrow,  it  will  leave  us 
Thursday  morning,  instead  of  convening 
here,  to  go  sight-seeing.  I  think  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  a  very  good  one. 

President  Hinkley :  I  think  it  is.  If 
there  are  no  objections  we  will  now  hear 
the 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  v.  I.ich  was  held  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  Milwaukee,  January  28,  29  and  30, 
there  were  seventy-nine  members  present,  an 
increase  of  thirty-one  members  over  our  first 
meeting,  which  was  held  at ‘Madison,  Febru¬ 
ary  6  and  7,  1901.  The  meeting  was  devoted 
to  reading  of  papers  and  discussions  of  topics 
of  interest  to  the  craft.  A  theater  party  and 
banquet  were  arranged  for  by  the  -local  com¬ 
mittee,  and  both  were  well  attended  and 
enjoyed  by  all.  I  will  not  go  into  details 
of  the  meeting,  as  you  have  a  printed  copy 
of  the  report,  which  gives  you  the  meeting 
in  minute  detail. 

This  association  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
Drake,  the  Milwaukee  committee,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  R.  Buckley  for  their  untiring 
efforts,  for  to  them  is  due  the  credit  of  the 
success  of  the  convention  of  1902. 

By  unanimous  vote  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  not  only  keep  a  record  of 
the  proceedings,  but  also  keep  himself  in 
touch  with  all  of  the  brick  and  tile  manu¬ 
facturers  throughout  the  State,  and  also  keep 
a  record  of  the  names  of  manufacturers, 
their  foremen  and  superintendents.  This 
your  Secretary  has  been  able  only  in  part 
to  do.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  so  many  manufacturing  industries. 

I  have  written  personally  a  number  of  times 
to  all  of  the  manufacturers,  but,  owing  either 
to  their  lack  of  interest  or  their  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  their  own  business  affairs,  only 
one-half  of  the  manufacturers  have  given  me 
any  assistance  in  the  information  which  I 
desired  to  get.  According  to  my  record, 
there  are  212  different  brick  and  tile  yards, 
and  of  these  I  have  been  able  to  get  only  113 
replies.  A  list  of  manufacturers,  their  fore¬ 
men  and  superintendents  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary,  and  subject  to  your  inspection. 
It  is  quite  voluminous,  and  for  that  reason 
is  not  a  part  of  this  report. 

In  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  this  State 
an  approximate  compilation  shows  that 
242,000,000  of  brick  have  been  made  in  the 
year  1902,  of  which  Milwaukee  County  is  the 
largest  producer,  her  output  being  58,000,000. 
Dunn  County  comes  second,  32,000,000  ;  Ra¬ 
cine  County  next,  20,000,000,  and  Brown 
County,  13,700,000.  A  complete  list  is  also 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  and  awaits 
your  inspection. 

A  suggestion  came  to  me  by  our  ex-Secre- 
tary,  Mr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  in  reference  to  the 
membership  of  this  association.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  membership  should  consist  of 
individuals,  and  not  companies.  I  heartily 
agree  with  Mr.  Buckley,  and  hope  that  an 


amendment  will  be  prepared  and  adopted  at 
this  meeting,  covering  this  point. 

The  matter  of  the  printing  of  our  reports 
should  also  have  your  consideration.  This 
point  was  touched  upon  at  our  last  meeting, 
but  nothing  definite  was  done.  Heretofore 
we  have  asked  (and  unjustly,  I  think)  the 
three  trade  journals  to  bear  the  expense  of 
our  stenographer  and  the  printing  of  our 
reports.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  from 
a  business  standpoint,  I  think  we  should 
bear  this  expense  ourselves,  and  thereby  be 
master  of  our  own  reports  and  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  no  one.  If  our  treasury  will  not  per¬ 
mit  an  expenditure  of  this  kind,  we  might 
raise  the  fund  by  general  subscription,  or 
advance  our  dues  from  $1  to  $2  per  year, 
or  by  selling  advertising  space  in  our  pam¬ 
phlets  containing  our  yearly  reports.  All 
of  this  is  in  the  shape  of  a  suggestion  only, 
and  your  Secretary  urges  you  to  take  some 
action  in  this  matter. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  finances  of 
this  association,  as  a  complete  report  will 
be  furnished  you  by  our  Treasurer.  , 

I  regret  that  I  must  resign  the  position 
of  Secretary,  as  my  business  will  not  permit 
me  to  allot  the  time  to  this  office  that  it 
requires  to  do  it  full  justice.  If  the  work 
that  I  have  done  this  year  was  done  in  part 
only,  it  is  because  my  business  interests 
were  such  that  they  would  not  allow  me 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office  more  ac- 


Treasurer  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 


curately.  I  thank  you  all  who  have  assisted 
me  in  my  efforts  as  Secretary,  and  assure 
you  that  I  will  always  be  with  you  as  a 
member.  (Applause.) 

President  Hinkley:  I  am  sure  that 
every  member  of  this  association  will  join 
with  me  in  regrets  at  that  last  statement 
of  our  Secretary,  that  he  can  not  remain 
with  us  any  longer.  I  am  sure  he  has 
done  his  work  faithfully  and  well.  In 
fact,  I  think  he  has  done  more  than  any 
one  else  could  to  get  in  touch  with  every 
brickyard  in  this  State. 

There  was  a  motion  passed  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  to  get  a  list  of  all  the  brick  mak¬ 
ers  in  this  State,  including  a  list  of  the 
foremen  and  superintendents  of  the  yards, 
which  made  an  immense  amount  of  work 
for  our  Secretary,  and,  personally,  I  think 
it  would  be  just  as  well  not  to  attempt  a 
record  of  that  kind.  It  seems  to  me  it 
serves  very  little  purpose.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  record  of  the  number  of  brick 
manufactories.  Pie  has  a  record  there  of 
212,  and  the  Census  Department,  I  think, 


only  gives  172,  so  he  has  found  a  great 
many  more  than  the  census  makes  it. 
The  next  thing  will  be 

THE  TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


- Receipts - 

Balance  in  treasury  from  last 


year  . if  47.83 

Received  from  initiation  fees 

and  dues  .  97.00 

Received  from  T.  A.  Randall, 

Clay-Worker  .  15.00 

Received  from  George  II. 

Hartwell,  Clay  Record  ....  10.00 


Total  receipts  . $169.23 

— —  Expenditures - 

Yewdale  &  Son,  printing  pro¬ 
grams  .  4.00 

George  W.  Burton,  stenog¬ 
rapher  .  50.00 

Burdick  &  Allen,  miscellane¬ 
ous  printing  .  35.75 

Stamps,  telegrams  and  express 

charges  .  17.50 

E.  E.  McLeod,  for  joint  agent, 

Western  Passenger  Ass’n...  11.00 


Total  expenditures  . $118.25 


Balance  in  treasury  . $  51.58 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  G.  Hamilton,  Treasurer. 


Motion  made  and  carried  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  and  Treasurer’s  reports  be  placed 
on  file. 

President  Hinkley :  Has  any  one  any¬ 
thing  to  offer  in  regard  to  these  matters 
which  we  have  had  under  discussion 
here? 

Mr.  Kennedy :  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  lien  law.  I  recollect  that 
two  years  ago  there  was  an  effort  made 
in  the  Legislature  to  have  the  lien  law 
abolished.  We  had  at  that  time  a  retail 
lumberman  there  who  was  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  partly 
through  his  efforts  that  the  present  lien 
law  was  maintained.  I  hope  that  this 
convention,  before  it  adjourns,  will  try 
and  keep  it  where  it  is,  at  least. 

Mr.  Drake :  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  committee  to  at  least 
present  their  views  on  this  question, 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  the  retail  lumber¬ 
men  in  this  state,  and  that  committee 
probably  have  power  to  continue  through 
the  year,  and  if  any  action  came  up  in  the 
Legislature,  give  them  authority  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  brickmakers  in  preserving, 
at  least,  what  lien  law  we  have,  or  a 
better  one.  I  move  that  a  committee  be 
so  appointed. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Drake,  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  this  question  of 
the  lien  law  and  report  at  the  session  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  11  o’clock. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President  appoints  L.  C.  Whittet, 
George  J.  Schwarz  and  J.  B.  Theriault 
as  committee. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday 
morning,  10  o’clock. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  28,  I903,  IO  A.  M. 

The  President :  We  have  varied  slight¬ 
ly  from  our  program  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  our  number  yesterday.  I 
will  appoint  this  morning  the  committee 
to  select  the  time  and  place  of  our  next 
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meeting  and  to  nominate  the  officers.  It 
lias  been  thought  advisable  to  make  this 
committee  all  one,  as  necessarily  the  place 
we  hold  the  next  meeting  will  have  con¬ 
siderable  to  do  with  nominating  the  offi¬ 
cers.  In  consequence  of  that  we  will 
have  a  committee  of  five  to  select  the  time 
and  place  for  the  next  meeting,  and  also 
for  nominating  the  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year. 

I  appoint  on  that  committee  F.  L.  San¬ 
born,  of  Portage ;  E.  W.  Drake,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee;  C.  D.  Morris,  of  Berlin;  J.  S. 
Fifield,  of  Janesville;  B.  H.  Bright,  of 
Black  River  Falls. 

Any  gentlemen  here  who  desire  to  have 
the  next  meeting  of  this  association  held 
in  their  city  can  communicate  with  this 
committee. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  this 
morning  will  be  a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  V. 
Purington,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Purington 
found  at  the  last  moment  that  he  was 
unable  to  come,  but  has  sent  his  paper, 
and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Buckley  to  read 
the  paper.  The  subject  of  the  paper  is 
“  Paving  Brick.” 

PAVING  BRICK. 

BY  D.  V.  PURINGTON. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  attempted 
to  put  on  paper  any  ideas  of  my  own  in 
regard  to  brick.  Indeed,  it  has  sometimes 
seemed  that  the  older  I  grew  and  the  more 
experience  I  had,  the  less  sure  I  felt  of  any 
part  of  the  brick  business. 

In  other  words,  so  many  things  that  I 
was  absolutely  sure  of  years  ago  are  now 
more  or  less  surrounded  with  doubt.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  axioms  which  can  be 
utilized  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  short  paper 
relating  to  an  industry  that  has  occupied 
the  best  thought  and  labor  of  an  audience 
such  as  composes  the  listeners  to  the  little 
I  shall  have  to  say.  To  you  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  emphasize  or  call  attention  to 
the  difference  between  the  two  terms,  “  pav¬ 
ing  brick  ”  and  “  brick  paving.”  The  former 
concerns  us  directly  and  the  latter  indirectly. 
We  can  control  the  first  and  can  suffer  in 
silence  if  the  material  we  make  is  first-class 
and  is  put  into  a  pavement  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  make  it  almost  worthless. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  one  engaged 
in  manufacturing  to  produce  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  article.  In  no  branch  of  business  is  this 
more  absolutely  necessary  than  in  that  of 
manufacturing  material  for  street  paving. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is  a  good 
market,  especially  in  the  West,  for  a  first- 
class  paving  brick,  and  that  if  the  standard 
of  quality  is  kept  up  to  the  highest  possible 
point  there  is  no  question  that  the  demand 
will  continue.  That  this  standard  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  goal  aimed  for  is  susceptible 
of  doubt,  and  it  is  because  many  so-called 
paving  brick  have  been  laid  on  streets  and 
their  unfitness  clearly  demonstrated  that  so 
many  of  us  have  found  it  difficult  to  over¬ 
come  objections. 

Many  of  this  class  have  been  made  and 
sold  by  some  of  the  largest,  as  well  as  the 
smallest,  manufacturers,  and  the  loss  has 
fallen  upon  all.  That  this  situation  was 
clearly  understood  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  general  average  of  quality  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  furnished  in  1902  was  far  above 
that  of  any  previous  year.  When  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  this  industry  is  less  than 
twenty  years  old,  and  that  its  development 
has  necessarily  been  slow,  it  is  remarkable 


that  so  much  progress  has  been  made.  The 
men  who  have  been  influential  in  this  devel¬ 
opment  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  engaged 
in  one  or  another  of  the  different  branches 
of  brick  making  prior  to  the  discovery  that 
brick  could  be  made  from  shale. 

Very  much  of  their  previous  education  was 
rendered  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  when 
applied  to  paving  brick,  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  processes  required  to  make  a 
good  paving  brick  were  scarcely  known 
twenty  years  ago.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  manner  and  methods  of  burning. 
The  requirements  of  a  good  paver  necessi¬ 
tated  much  more  care  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  these  requirements  were  had  to  be 
learned  by  observation  and  experience.  Like 
electricity,  which  came  into  practical  use 
about  the  same  time,  the  results  were  aston¬ 
ishing,  and  were  frequently  produced  with¬ 
out  the  producer  being  able  to  tell  just  how 
it  was  done. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  this  paper 
a  personal  bias,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  one  who  has  given  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  it  to  refrain  entirely  from  deduc¬ 
tions  drawn  from  his  personal  experience. 
It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  be  supposed  to 
describe  accurately  a  good  first  grade  paving 
brick.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  one  which,  when  used  on  the  street, 
will  fulfill  all  possible  requirements.  It 
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must  be  fairly  smooth  and  tough.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  its  quality  can  be  foretold 
by  the  eye  of  one  experienced  in  handling 
such  material,  and  this  supposition  is,  in 
general,  correct ;  but  the  manufacturer  too 
late  discovers  that  appearances  are  some¬ 
times  deceitful. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  mechanical  test 
only  will  decide  definitely  and  surely  the 
wearing  and  durable  qualities  of  a  paving 
brick.  The  efforts  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  directed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Orton,  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
have  culminated  in  putting  within  our  reach 
the  means  of  determining  with  more  than 
reasonable  accuracy  a  paving  brick  that  will 
comply  with  the  most  stringent  specifica¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  half  so  important  that  these 
tests  should  be  applied  by  the  purchaser  as 
by  the  seller. 

All  the  buyer  or  municipal  corporations 
have  to  do  with  material  that  fails  to  meet 
the  required  tests,  is  to  reject  it,  and  it  is 
then  up  to  the  seller  to  remove  it  from  the 
street.  In  shipping  brick  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses  one  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  costs  just  as  much  to  pay  freight  and 
cartage  on  a  poor  as  on  a  good  article,  and 
should  unfit  material  be  placed  in  the  street, 
the  maker  is  the  party  who  suffers  most. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  twelve  years, 


which  cover  the  greater  portion  of  time  used 
in  developing  the  art  of  making  paving  brick, 
it  is  certainly  encouraging  to  note  the  great 
advances  made  in  the  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  the  great  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  The 
class  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  it  are 
keenly  alive  to  existing  conditions,  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  of  which  is  the  lack 
of  unity  of  purpose  manifested  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  men  and  firms  engaged  in  the  making 
of  paying  brick  as  an  avocation. 

It  may  be  a  little  out  of  order,  but  natur¬ 
ally  a  point  has  been  touched  upon  that 
may  justify  a  little  enlargement  before  such 
an  audience  as  this. 

The  principal  competitor  of  paving  brick 
is  asphalt.  This  material  has  advantages 
that  must  be  admitted,  even  though  such 
advantages  are  small  and  few  in  number. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  that  all  the 
raw  material  used  by  the  asphalt  companies 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  one  corporation. 
That,  no  matter  what  the  expense  of  promo¬ 
tion  may  be,  the  cost  is  distributed  over  the 
entire  field,  and  the  parent  company  reaps 
the  full  reward  by  adding  to  the  price  of 
the  asphalt.  It  can  send  its  promoters  to  a 
town  or  city,  subsidize  newspapers,  influence 
councilmen,  secure  signatures  for  work  on 
streets,  and  know  absolutely  that  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  will  come  back  in  the  shape  of  in¬ 
creased  price  for  its  raw  material. 

I  have  never  yet  known  any  concert  of 
action  among  the  brick  manufacturers  to¬ 
ward  that  kind  of  systematic  promotion.  As 
a  rule,  the  man  who  promotes  brick  paving 
sees  his  competitor  furnish  the  brick,  and 
this  may  explain  to  many  of  you  why  all 
the  activity  in  promotion  is  at  present  con¬ 
fined  to  the  material  imported  from  the  land 
of  the  cheapest  of  cheap  labor.  No  criti¬ 
cism  is  here  intended  on  the  system  of 
getting  work  started. 

The  man  who  has  decided  that  he  will 
purchase  an  automobile  naturally  depends 
upon  the  eloquence  and  smoothness  of  the 
sellers  of  these  vehicles  in  his  efforts  to  find 
out  which  is  the  best  suited  to  his  purpose. 
And  the  property  owner  who  has  lived  for 
years  on  an  unpaved  street  unites  with  his 
neighbors  in  a  determination  to  have  their 
street  improved,  and  the  material  which  is 
backed  up  by  an  organization  skilled  in  con¬ 
veying  information  or  misinformation,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  which  has  its  emissaries  in 
readiness  to  catch  on  quickly  and  talk  glibly 
is  fairly  sure  to  capture  the  prize. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  business  of  a  street  pro¬ 
moter  to  call  the  attention  of  the  property 
owner  to  the  fact  that  he  is  behind  the 
times  in  living  on  an  unpaved  street,  and 
to  make  him  see  that  his  property  would 
be  improved  in  value  far  beyond  the  cost  of 
paving.  The  question  is  often  asked,  Why 
are  the  brick  men  so  dilatory  in  doing  the 
preliminary  work?  It  is  to  answer  this 
question  that  has  caused  a  digression  from 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  is  simply  a  re¬ 
vised  version  of  the  old  story  the  bundle  of 
sticks. 

The  pitch  asphalt  of  this  country  is  con¬ 
trolled  absolutely  by  one  corporation,  while 
the  brick  manufactured  for  paving  purposes 
is  controlled  by  an  owner  whose  name  is 
“  Legion.”  The  remark  so  long  ago  made 
by  the  old  man  to  his  sons  that  “  in  union 
there  is  strength  ”  was  not  more  pertinent 
as  an  illustration  than  when  applied  to  the 
paving  interests  represented  by  asphalt  and 
brick.  Inasmuch  as  more  paving  brick  were 
laid  in  1902  than  in  any  previous  year,  and 
those  of  better  quality,  the  manufacturers 
need  not  feel  discouraged. 

Year  by  year,  as  the  durability  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  manifested,  the  competition  between 
it  and  that  of  any  inferior  material  will 
lessen.  The  one  advice  I  have  to  give  to  all 
engaged  in  making  paving  brick  is  to  strive 
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earnestly  and  intelligently  to  make  a  better 
and  more  durable  article.  Never  mind  what 
your  competitors  say,  or  the  engineers,  city 
and  town  authorities.  Be  sure  yourselves 
that  you  will  be  able  in  the  years  to  come  to 
refute  all  criticism  by  the  actual  service 
and  wear  your  material  has  been  capable  of, 
and  you  will  receive  the  reward  always  given 
to  the  faithful.  Neglect  this  guarantee,  and 
you  will  deserve  the  punishment  which  will 
surely  follow.  (Applause.) 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

President  Hinkley:  The  next  thing  on 
the  program  is  the  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  supposed  to  be  induced  by  this  paper. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Purington  is 
not  here.  We  could,  perhaps,  ask  him 
some  questions  about  paving  brick.  I 
presume  that  Mr.  Buckley,  as  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  might  give  us  considerable  in¬ 
formation  about  them.  If  anybody  has 
anything  to  offer  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 

Mr.  Schwarz:  Mr.  Buckley,  you  have 
been  to  Mr.  Purington’s  plant.  It  might 
be  of  interest  if  you  would  tell  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  brick  yard. 

Mr.  Buckley:  I  don’t  know  that  I  can 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  size  of  Mr. 
Purington’s  paving  brick  plant.  I  think 
it  has  been  about  two  years  since  I  vis¬ 
ited  the  plant.  At  that  time  I  know  Mr. 
Purington  was  manufacturing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifty  millions  of  paving 
brick  in  the  year.  Mr.  Purington  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  foremost  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  country,  and  I  believe  that 
if  there  is  any  one  paving  brick  company 
in  the  United  States  that  has  endeavored 
to  apply  the  principles  enunciated  in  this 
paper,  it  has  been  the  Purington  Paving 
Brick  Company,  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Purington  has  ever  per¬ 
mitted  a  single  idea  for  the  improvement 
of  his  plant  and  the  perfection  of  his 
brick  to  pass  his  yard.  I  think  that  when¬ 
ever  Mr.  Purington  has  found  a  leakage, 
a  place  where  his  brick  were  not  turning 
out  with  the  greatest  perfection,  he  has 
endeavored  to  remedy  that  defect.  He 
has  not  only  remedied  it  through  the 
costly  school  of  experience,  but  he  has 
endeavored  to  absorb  from  every  source, 
no  matter  where  it  may  be,  the  ideas 
which  have  been  brought  out  through  the 
experience  of  other  men,  and  I  think  that 
it  is  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Purington  to¬ 
day  is  manufacturing  one  of  the  very 
best  paving  bricks  that  is  being  produced 
in  the  country. 

G.  W.  Kennedy :  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  make  a  trip  the  18th  of 
December  to  Mr.  Purington’s  paving  brick 
plant  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  and  one  thing 
that  struck  me  that  day  was  the  neatness 
and  the  mechanical  way  in  which  his  yard 
was  run.  His  yard  is  situated  along  the 
side  of  the  river,  with  a  big  bank  off  to 
the  right.  The  way  he  gets  the  clay 
from  the  bank  to  the  yard  is  by  a  steam 
shovel  that  works  into  that  bank,  and  then 
he  has  a  little  car  that  he  handles  his  clay 
with.  There  are  six  cars  in  the  train, 


twenty-eight-inch  gauge.  The  engine  takes 
the  six  cars  to  the  plant  and  brings  six 
empties  back.  The  locomotive  is  very 
small,  in  proportion  with  the  cars.  It  is 
a  nice,  little,  tidy  outfit.  It  works  back 
and  forth  with  a  load.  When  his  bricks 
are  made  they  are  put  through  a  press 
and  come  out  with  his  name  stamped  on 
each  one. 

It  is  all  done  very  nicely  and  sys¬ 
tematically,  as  you  would  have  things 
done  in  a  large  factory.  Regarding  his 
methods  of  drying,  his  kilns  are  built  up 
in  this  direction,  along  the  railroad  track, 
and  they  are  built  side  by  side.  There  is 
just  room  enough  to  go  between  them 
with  a  wheelbarrow  on  a  plank.  The 
kilns  are  built  with  permanent  walls  — 
heavy  brick  walls  on  the  side  and  arched 
over  the  top.  At  the  head,  or  over  the 
arch,  where  he  puts  the  coal  in,  it  is  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  cover  that  sets 
over.  The  coal  is  thrown  in  and  coked 
there.  From  there  the  men  shovel  the 
coke  on  to  the  fires,  so  that  even  the  gas 
and  smoke  while  it  is  coking  is  burned  up. 
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When  those  kilns  are  burned  they  close 
the  doors  where  the  fire  is,  and  the  door 
is  opened  on  the  end  of  the  kiln  —  on  the 
top.  In  his  dry-house  there  is  a  large 
stove  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  five  feet  wide,  and  from  that  is  a 
pipe  six  feet  in  diameter  that  runs  the 
whole  length  of  his  kilns,  over  the  top, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  this  pipe  is  a  damper 
twenty  inches  square.  When  he  quits 
burning  or  stops  the  fire,  he  opens  this 
damper,  and  the  hot  air  coming  from  the 
cooling  kilns  is  drawn  into  this  room 
where  his  dry  kilns  are.  He  doesn’t  dry 
by  steam.  There’s  a  room  that  he  takes 
that  into,  about  8  x  io  feet.  When  the 
air  is  too  hot  from  the  kilns  they  open 
a  ventilator  and  admit  as  much  fresh  air 
as  it  will  take  to  make  it  the  right  tem¬ 
perature.  At  the  other  end  of  the  kilns 
is  a  fan,  and  that  draws  this  air  through. 
And  the  air  coming  from  those  kilns  is 
so  dry  and  the  temperature  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  so  nicely  that  there  is  no  trouble 
about  cracking  the  clay.  I  noticed  in 


particular  very  little  waste  from  crack¬ 
ing  by  drying  there. 

President  Hinkley:  The  next  thing  on 
the  program  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Row¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Schwarz :  Mr.  Rowland  has  not 
arrived  yet.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gates,  which  I  should  like  to  read. 

“  Magnolia  Springs,  Ala.,  Jan.  20,  1903. 

“  My  Dear  Schwarz  —  I  assure  you  that 
I  am  very  much  grieved  to  find  that  I  can 
not  be  with  you  at  Green  Bay,  as  I  had 
planned.  Business  matters  held  me  very 
closely  this  year,  and  then  I  came  here  with 
my  wife,  whose  health  needs  every  attention, 
as  she  is  just  out  of  the  hospital  from  an 
operation.  I  am  afraid  even  you  will  not 
get  this  prior  to  the  convention,  as  my  dates 
have  gotten  mixed  down  here.  Wishing  you 
all  a  most  happy  time  and  most  successful 
and  profitable  gathering,  and  hoping  still 
that  I  may  be  with  you  next  time,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours,  Wm.  D.  Gates.” 

President  Hinkley :  I  am  sure  that  we 
are  all  very  sorry  indeed  that  Mr.  Gates 
is  not  able  to  be  with  us. 

There  were  two  committees  appointed 
yesterday  on  special  subjects,  to  report 
this  morning  at  n  o’clock.  The  first  of 
the  committees  is  the  one  that  was  to 
report  on  the  change  in  our  by-laws  in 
regard  to  membership  — -  whether  we 
should  continue  to  have  our  membership 
as  firms,  or  as  individuals.  We  would 
like  to  hear  the  report  of  that  committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Clay- 

workers’  Association  of  Wisconsin: 

Your  committee  on  the  subject  of  member¬ 
ship  hereby  report  as  follows  : 

That  membership  in  this  association  be 
allotted  to  individuals,  and  not  to  firms  or 
corporations. 

On  the  subject  of  stenographic  reports  and 
the  printing  of  same,  we  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing,  to  be  in  effect  for  this  year  : 

First  —  That  these  reports  are  properly 
the  property  of  this  association. 

Second  —  That  the  printing  of  said  re¬ 
ports  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

Third  —  That  the  expense  of  reports  and 
printing  of  same  be  divided  between  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  three  trade  journals  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  Clay-Worker,  ten  (10)  dollars; 
Brick,  ten  (10)  dollars ;  Clay  Record,  five 
(5)  dollars,  and  the  association  the  balance. 

Fourth  —  That  the  Secretary  solicit  ad¬ 
vertising  on  leaves  of  report,  to  defray  the 
expenses.  J.  S.  Fifield,  Chairman ; 

E.  W.  Drake, 

F.  L.  Sanborn. 

This  committee  wishes  to  bring  before  the 
association  another  matter,  but,  as  we  had 
no  power  to  report  on  the  subject,  we  simply 
bring  it  forward  as  a  suggestion.  It  is  this  : 
That  the  association  establish  a  life  mem¬ 
bership  fee  of,  say  twenty-five  (25)  dollars, 
which  shall  go  into  a  permanent  fund.  This 
fund  shall  be  invested  in  bonds  or  other 
securities,  and  thus  bring  an  annual  income 
equal  in  amount  to  the  annual  dues  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  paid  in  by  the 
same  members. 

This  committee  thinks  the  idea  a  good 
one,  the  main  point  to  be  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  seeming  to  be  as  to  whether  enough 
memberships  could  be  secured  to  make  a 
fund  large  enough  to  be  available.  We 
would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  President 
try  and  get  an  expression  of  the  sentiment 
on  this  matter  of  the  members  present. 

President  Hinkley:  Gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  the  reports  of  this  committee. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  way  of 
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getting  at  the  sentiment  of  the  members 
would  be  by  taking  up  each  of  the  three 
subjects  reported  on,  commencing  with 
the  first  one,  and  either  accept,  reject  or 
modify  any  of  them.  The  first  one  is  on 
the  subject  of  membership.  They  suggest 
that  the  membership  in  the  association 
be  allotted  to  individuals,  and  not  to  firms 
or  corporations.  That  will  be  the  first 
question  to  come  up.  The  matter  is  open 
for  anybody  to  make  a  motion. 

Mr.  Brown :  I  came  here  mostly  a 
stranger.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
attended  your  convention.  I  signed  the 
firm  name,  not  knowing  that  there  was 
anything  against  it.  I  have  been  thinking 
it  over  seriously  since  yesterday,  and  I 
fail  to  find  any  reason  why  you  should 
want  individual  memberships,  instead  of 
firm  memberships.  I  have  been  attending 
these  conventions  in  other  States,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  the  subject  has  come  up. 

I  don’t  want  to  be  placed  on  record  as 
against  the  resolution,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  why  you  want  individual  mem¬ 
berships,  instead  of  firm  memberships.  If 
there  is  any  valid  reason,  I  am  with  you. 

I  should  think  you  would  be  glad  to  get 
the  membership  in  either  way. 

President  Hitikley :  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  am  also  here  as  a  corporation 
member,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
arguments  for  or  against  this  proposition, 
so  that  the  members  of  this  association 
could  vote  intelligently. 

Mr.  Buckley:  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  on  that  matter.  Our  experience  in 
the  last  two  years  has  been  that  in  some 
instances  we  have  had  individual  mem¬ 
berships  from  several  corporations.  That 
is,  there  has  been  a  corporation  or  a  com¬ 
pany  which  has  been  represented  by  two 
or  three  members,  and  each  one  of  them 
has  taken  out  a  membership  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  has  paid  dues.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  firms  or  corporations 
that  have  come  here  as  several  members, 
and  have  only  paid  one  fee  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  represented  as  a  cor¬ 
poration,  and  have  simply  been  signed  up 
as  a  corporation.  Therefore,  I  think  . 
there  is  one  of  two  things  to  be  done, 
out  of  justice  to  all  parties  concerned. 
That  is,  either  to  have  the  membership 
composed  of  corporations  or  companies, 
or  have  it  composed  of  individuals  — 
either  one  or  the  other  —  in  order  to  have 
it  uniform  and  not  to  show  any  injustice 
to  one  company  or  the  other.  I  think  the 
only  rational  basis  of  membership  is  the 
individual.  The  individual  is  the  unit 
who  is  interested  in  the  society,  and  it  is 
the  individual  that  receives  the  benefit 
of  the  society.  The  individual  obtains  his 
ideas  and  becomes  associated  with  the 
members,  and  he  receives  the  benefit  of 
the  association.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
fact  that,  in  other  organizations,  the  jour¬ 
nals  and  the  manufacturing  firms,  and  in 
some  instances  the  corporations,  have 
been  corporation  members,  but  I  don’t 


think  that  that  in  any  way  ought  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  action  of  our  association.  We 
want  to  do  that  which  is  right  and  the 
best  thing  for  this  association  —  not  for 
our  individual  benefit,  but  what  is  best  for 
this  association.  That’s  what  we  want 
to  emphasize,  and  so  I  approve  of  this 
change.  There  is  no  objection,  you  un¬ 
derstand,  in  this  change,  to  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  clay  journals,  or 
one  of  the  representatives  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  company  register  as  a  member, 
become  a  member  of  the  association  as  a 
representative  of  such  and  such  a  firm, 
but  I  think  that  it  isn’t  the  proper  thing 
for  a  company  to  be  registered  —  pay  an 
initiation  fee  and  be  registered  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association  as  a  company,  and 
each  year  a  new  man  comes  in,  this  year 
one  man  and  next  year  another  man,  and 
a  third  man  and  a  fourth  man.  I  think  it 
the  best  plan  to  have  the  individual  unit 
as  the  basis  of  our  membership. 

Mr.  Joannes :  I  am  against  that  reso¬ 
lution  altogether,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
son  :  That,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as 
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machine  men  are  concerned  and  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  journal  are  concerned, 
the  individuals  may  be  altering  every 
year  or  every  month,  because  it  is  the  in¬ 
dividuals  that  are  sent  by  the  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  not  the  individual  that  brings 
the  corporation  to  the  association.  The 
point  made  by  Mr.  Buckley  that  several 
representatives  of  one  organization  have 
come  to  the  convention  and  have  regis¬ 
tered  and  not  paid  their  dues,  why,  if 
they  have  registered  as  members  and  not 
paid  their  dues  to  the  association,  the 
fault  lays  at  the  door  of  the  Secretary, 
who  allows  them  to  register  and  not  make 
them  fork  up.  The  man  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  Wisconsin  Association  so  that 
he  is  liable  to  attend  every  year,  if  he 
considers  it  worth  his  while  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’ 
Association,  let  him  in,  and  pay  his  dues. 
He  may  come  every  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  not  turn  up  again  for  five 
years.  I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  so  fine  as 
that.  If  a  corporation  wants  to  send 


jthree  representatives,  let  them  pay  three 
Jmembership  fees.  The  next  year  they 
may  send  but  one  man.  You  wouldn’t  re¬ 
fuse  any  one  coming  into  your  meetings. 
Take  our  friend,  Mr.  Clow,  here.  This 
is  the  first  time  he  has  been  here.  I  don’t 
know  whether  he  entered  as  a  member 
or  not.  He  has  just  joined  because  he 
is  interested  in  the  matter.  You  wouldn’t 
refuse  him  entrance.  At  the  same  time, 
he  may  never  come  again.  Under  those 
circumstances  you  wouldn’t  expect  him 
to  become  a  member.  The  membership 
of  an  association  should  be  composed,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  members  likely  to  be 
permanent,  not  made  to  be  a  catch-penny 
business,  just  to  catch  every  two-dollar 
bill  or  one-dollar  bill  that  comes  your 
way.  What  we  are  after  is  permanency. 
Now,  for  instance,  with  myself  —  I  rep¬ 
resent  a  trade  paper.  Four  months  from 
now  I  might  be  selling  candy,  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
corporation  which  I  represent  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  as  a  corporation  it  will 
send  its  representative,  no  matter  where 
it  may  be,  and  that  representative  will 
pay  his  dues  as  a  member  of  that  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Drake :  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
very  last  argument  that  Mr.  Joannes  used 
is  all  the  argument.  The  thought  of  the 
committee  was  one  in  justice  to  every 
member  of  this  association,  and  not  for 
the  particular  aims  or  objects  or  selfish 
interest  of  any  corporation,  firm  or  indi¬ 
vidual.  We  don’t  want  to  be  placed  on 
that  basis,  by  any  means,  and  it  certainly 
is  in  justice  to  all  that  an  individual 
membership  be  the  basis  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  corporation  membership. 

I  am  sure  that  our  brother,  in  making  the 
statement  that  he  has,  gave  to  us  the  idea, 
after  all,  that  it  should  be  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  membership,  and  not  on  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Now,  if  any  of  our  brick  concerns 
in  this  State,  any  large  firms  or  corpora¬ 
tions,  where  there  are  enrolled  from  two 
to  six  members,  isn’t  it  fairer  that  they 
come  in  as  separate  members,  and  not 
come  in  under  the  initiation  fee  of  one 
membership? 

Mr.  Sanborn:  I  just  want  to  make 
one  suggestion,  and  that  is,  that  there  is 
no  intention  in  this  resolution,  as  our 
friend,  Mr.  Joannes,  might  make  it  ap¬ 
pear —  no  intention  whatever  to  exclude 
any  one  from  these  meetings.  These 
meetings  are  open  to  the  public.  Any  one 
interested  in  brick  making  we  want  to 
come  in  and  listen  to  our  discussions. 
It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  who  it  is. 
If  you  have  a  company  that  is  composed 
of  twenty-five  men,  and  every  one  of 
those  men  wanted  to  come  in  here  and 
enjov  our  discussions,  they  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  welcome.  But  our  association 
is  made  up  of  the  members,  our  business 
is  conducted  by  the  members,  and  the 
whole  life  of  the  association  is  in  the 
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membership,  and  that  is  why  the  member¬ 
ship  must  be  made  up  of  individuals,  and 
not  of  corporations.  That  is  the  point 
that  is  made  by  the  resolution.  I  want 
to  say  in  regard  to  what  my  friend,  Mr. 
Joannes,  says,  that  when  we  drew  this 
resolution  we  never  fired  a  shot  or  pointed 
a  gun  at  a  machine  man,  or  men  who  are 
manufacturing  or  advertising  or  publish¬ 
ing  trade  journals.  That  was  never  in¬ 
tended  at  all.  It  was  simply  bringing  for¬ 
ward  what  we  thought  would  be  best  for 
our  organization,  to  make  a  better  organi¬ 
zation,  one  which  is  established  on  a  per¬ 
manent,  a  broader  basis.  And  I  wish  to 
say  that  if  Mr.  Joannes  or  others  would 
look  through  the  records  of  other  organi¬ 
zations,  outside  of  the  Clayworkers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  you  would  find  that  the  member¬ 
ship  is  composed  of  corporations  or  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  not  both. 

Mr.  Whittet :  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  from  a  casual  glance  that  we  rather 
lose  the  identity  of  the  Clayworkers’  As¬ 
sociation.  For  instance,  I  might  person¬ 
ally  be  a  member  of  a  corporation.  My 
name  would  appear  as  a  member,  while 
the  corporation  would  not.  I  might  go 
out  of  the  clayworking  business  tomor¬ 
row,  and  the  corporation  which  I  for¬ 
merly  represented  would  remain.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better,  if  our 
dues  or  membership  fees  are  not  large 
enough  to  sustain  this  organization,  that 
they  be  made  large  enough,  and,  instead 
of  limiting  it  to  individuals,  limit  it  to 
corporations  or  firms,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  not  take  several  members  from  the 
same  corporation.  I  can  not  conceive  of 
a  corporation  composed  of  five  or  ten  men 
having  a  membership  of  five  or  ten  in 
this  organization. 

Mr.  Joannes :  Mr.  President,  I  begin 
to  see  a  ray  of  light.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  in  the  wording  of  the  resolution. 
I  endeavor  to  be  as  just  as  possible  in 
forming  my  opinions.  My  idea  rather 
was  that  the  identity  of  the  corporation 
should  be  preserved,  even  though  the  in¬ 
dividual  fees  were  gathered  in.  And  I 
would  suggest  this :  That  if  you  want  to 
make  a  resolution  of  that  character,  you 
should  introduce  into  it  something  to  the 
effect  that  every  corporation  represented 
by  more  than  one  individual  shall  pay 
fees  pro  rata.  If  they  send  two,  they 
should  pay  for  two. 

Mr.  Ringle :  I  wouldn’t  want  to  modify 
the  strength  of  the  resolution  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  committee.  The 
fact  that  a  member  of  a  corporation  may 
go  out  of  that  corporation  doesn’t  change 
the  strength  of  the  resolution.  I  think 
that  the  resolution  is  all  right  as  it  is  now. 
It  is  to  place  the  membership  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  on  an  equality.  You  take  one 
member  of  a  corporation,  if  he  goes  out 
of  that  corporation,  that  corporation  nat¬ 
urally  would  want  a  membership  in  this 
association,  the  same  as  an  individual.  If 
he  sells  out  his  successor  would  probably 
want  it.  He  couldn’t  turn  over  that 
membership  to  his  successor,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  would  probably  want  a  membership 
in  this  association.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me 
to  change  the  matter  one  iota.  A  mem¬ 
ber  who  is  a  member  of  a  corporation  and 
a  member  of  this  association  has  the  same 
rights  as  an  individual  that  runs  his  own 
business,  and  as  such  it  places  the  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  the  association  on  an 
equality.  As  far  as  I  can  see  the  argu¬ 
ments  haven’t  changed  my  conviction,  and 
I  think  the  resolution  is  proper,  and  just 
and  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Buckley :  There  is  no  question  be¬ 


fore  the  house,  and  I  move  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  be  accepted  and  adopted. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Hinkley :  The  next  sugges¬ 
tion  the  committee  has  to  make  is  about 
the  stenographic  reports.  They  recom¬ 
mend,  first,  that  these  reports  are  prop¬ 
erly  the  property  of  this  association,  that 
the  printing  of  these  reports  be  given  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  and  that  the  expense  of 
the  reports  be  divided  among  the  clay 
journals  and  the  association  as  follows: 
The  Clay-Worker,  $io;  Brick,  $10,  and 
Clay  Record,  $5,  and  the  association  the 
balance.  This  recommendation  of  the 
committee  is  very  properly  divided  up  into 
its  several  heads.  You  have  all  heard  the 
report.  Is  there  any  motion  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Buckley :  I  move  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  adopted  as  read. 

Carried. 

President  Hinkley:  This  same  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  just  reported  also  made 
a  report  in  the  way  of  a  suggestion  of  a 
life  membership.  Are  you  ready  to  take 
any  action  on  that  at  this  time?  I  will 
read  it  again,  so  you  will  understand  what 
it  is. 

“  This  committee  wishes  to  bring  before 
the  association  another  matter,  but,  as  we 
had  no  power  to  report  on  the  subject,  we 
simply  bring  it  forward  as  a  suggestion. 
It  is  this :  That  the  association  estab¬ 
lish  a  life  membership  fee  of,  say  $25, 
which  shall  go  into  a  permanent  fund. 
This  fund  could  be  invested  in  bonds  or 
other  securities,  and  thus  bring  an  annual 
income  equal '  in  amount  to  the  annual 
dues  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
paid  in  by  the  same  members.  This  com¬ 
mittee  thinks  the  idea  a  good  one,  the 
main  point  to  be  considered,  however, 
seeming  to  be  as  to  whether  enough  mem¬ 
berships  could  be  secured  to  make  a  fund 
large  enough  to  be  available.  We  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  President  try 
and  get  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  on 
this  matter  of  the  members  present.” 

Mr.  Buckley:  Mr.  President,  I  will 
continue  my  remarks.  I  offered  this  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  committee,  and  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  say  something  in  regard  to 
it.  A  great  many  of  the  organizations  of 
our  country  have  such  a  membership  —  a 
life  membership.  I  don’t  know  of  any 
that  admits  (only  one,  I  think)  life  mem¬ 
bership  at  $25.  It  usually  runs  to  $50 
or  $100.  The  money  is  placed  in  a  per¬ 
manent  fund,  and  the  person  paying  $25 
is  relieved  from  all  dues  thereafter.  The 
$25  he  pays  makes  him  a  member  for  life, 
and  he  receives  all  the  publications  of  the 
association  and  everything  without  fur¬ 
ther  expense  on  his  part,  and  it  gives  the 
association  a  permanent  fund,  which  can 
be  invested,  the  income  from  which  alone 
can  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
association.  The  only  point  in  question 
in  regard  to  the  matter  is  whether  there 
are  enough  persons  in  the  association  to¬ 
day  who  would  desire  to  take  out  such  a 
membership  to  make  a  fund  of  $200  or 
$300  to  start  with.  If  there  are  not 
enough  persons  who  would  be  willing  to 
take  out  such  a  membership,  then  the 
matter  of  a  permanent  membership  is 
hardly  worth  our  consideration  at  this 
time.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  matter  be  left  until  some  later 
day.  Just  leave  the  idea  with  them  and 
have  it  brought  up  later  by  the  committee. 

President  Hinkley:  If  there  are  no  ob¬ 
jections,  we  will  leave  this  matter  until 
a  later  time.  We  have  another  commit¬ 


tee  appointed  in  regard  to  some  suggested 
change  in  the  lien  law. 

Mr.  Whittet : 

To  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association: 

Your  committee  appointed  to '  report  upon 
the  Wisconsin  lien  law  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Retail  Lumber  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Paul  Lachmund,  of  Sauk  City,  Wis., 
with  a  view  of  maintaining  our  present  lien 
law,  and,  if  deemed  advisable  upon  careful 
investigation,  to  have  the  lien  laws  so  amend¬ 
ed  as  to  include  all  municipal  and  county 
work.  L.  C.  Whittet, 

Geo.  J.  Schwarz, 

J.  B.  Theriault. 

President  Hinkley:  Gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Motion  made  and  seconded  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  be  adopted.  Motion 
carried. 

Mr.  J.  Raymaker,  Sheboygan  Falls: 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  What  can  we  do  with  the  ref¬ 
use  brick?  We  used  to  sell  them  in  my 
vicinity  for  chimney  tops,  for  sidewalks 
and  such  purposes.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
the  market  is  changing.  It  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  rid  of  this  rubbish.  What 
can  we  do  with  that  which  is  left? 

Mr.  Buckley:  The  real  question  is, 
How  are  we  going  to  burn  those  kilns  so 
as  not  to  have  rubbish?  Can  you  burn 
brick  in  a  common  kiln  and  not  have  rub¬ 
bish?  Can  you  change  your  flue,  or  have 
a  draft,  or  modify  them  in  any  way  to 
change  that?  Perhaps  some  of  the  men 
manufacturing  that  kind  of  brick  could 
give  you  some  idea  how  to  handle  those 
brick. 

Mr.  Schwarz :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  call  on  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kennedy :  I  think  you  have  got 
the  wrong  man  on  the  stump  this  time. 
Our  experience  in  making  and  drying 
brick  has  been  anything  but  pleasant.  I 
can’t  say  why.  We  had  a  steam  dryer. 
The  name  of  the  dryer  was  the  “  Earth  ” 
dryer.  But  we  thought  we  weren’t  get¬ 
ting  the  results  that  we  ought.  We  used 
to  make  about  thirty-five  thousand  a  day 
and  our  fuel  bill  when  we  started  in  was 
high,  but  the  first  fuel  bill  that  we  got 
after  that  from  the  coal  office  showed 
nearly  $1  a  thousand  for  drying  brick. 
I  commenced  hauling  the  bookkeeper  over 
the  coals,  and  wanted  to  know  how  we 
could  get  that  fuel  bill  down.  We  com¬ 
municated  with  the  firm  and  they  put  in 
a  fan.  And  then  we  got  it  in  the  neck, 
where  the  chicken  got  the  ax.  According 
to  their  figures,  the  brick  were  to  be  dry 
in  the  morning;  but  they  weren’t  dry. 
You  could  put  your  finger  right  into  ’em. 
But  it  didn’t  make  any  difference.  We 
couldn’t  satisfy  the  man  that  it  wasn’t  all 
right.  So,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
we  got  them  dry  —  about  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  in  twenty-four  hours  —  by  using  ex¬ 
haust  steam  in  the  daytime.  Then  we 
didn’t  propose  to  accept  the  dryer  until 
it  was  up  to  a  guarantee  of  125,000  for  the 
twenty-four  hours.  We  only  got  35,000, 
instead  of  125,000.  Now,  the  question  that 
I  wanted  to  ask  is  this :  It  is  an  old  say¬ 
ing,  and  I  guess  it’s  pretty  nearly  true, 
“  Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you ; 
weep,  and  you  weep  alone.”  What  is  the 
experience  of  some  of  the  older  men  here, 
whether  a  dry  kiln  can  be  made  a  success 
by  forcing  the  air  into  one  end  of  the 
dryer  and  not  have  a  fan  to  draw  it  out  at 
the  other  end?  Is  it  necessary  to  put  a 
fan  at  the  other  end,  to  draw  it  out?  I 
thought  at  one  time  that  I  knew  it  all,  but 
I  have  changed  my  mind. 

Mr.  Joannes :  May  I  ask  what  kind 
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of  stack  you  had?  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  in  length,  didn’t  you? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Yes.  We  had  four 
stacks.  We  didn’t  have  one  right  across 
the  end.  It  was  similar  to  that,  but  it  was 
divided  off  in  four  parts. 

Mr.  Buckley :  Don’t  you  suppose  there 
is  something  in  the  location  of  the  dryer? 

Mr.  Kennedyj  No.  I  went  to  the  Pur- 
ington  plant,  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  to  look  at 
their  place.  It  is  my  opinion  that  our 
dryer  and  our  fan  and  the  whole  system 
is  all  right,  with  the  exception  that  the 
air  ought  to  be  drawn  out  faster  at  the 
wet  end. 

Mr.  Buckley :  Do  they  say  anything  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  brick? 

Mr.  Kennedy :  Our  brick,  when  they 
leave  the  machine,  weigh  a  pound  and  a 
half  more  than  they  do  when  we  take 
them  out,  and  are  thoroughly  dry  and 
ready  to  use.  They  shrink  in  the  burning 
half  a  pound.  It  makes  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  water  that  has  got  to  be  taken  out 
of  each  brick.  The  man  was  on  the 
ground  and  saw  the  plant  and  all  about  it. 
We  commenced  there  about  the  18th  day 
of  June,  and  we  were  to  dry  125,000  in 
twenty-four  hours;  but  we  didn’t  do  it. 

Mr.  Buckley:  I  think  that  the  dry  kiln 
men  make  a  mistake  in  not  basing  their 
information  on  the  different  kinds  of  clay. 
Some  kinds  of  clay  are  coarse,  and  in  that 
case  it  will  evaporate  water  very  much 
faster  than  a  fine  clay.  An  exceedingly 
fine  clay  is  going  to  give  off  the  moisture 
exceedingly  slow.  • 

Mr.  Luekke :  Have  you  ever  had  any 
experience  in  putting  in  cut  straw  or  saw¬ 
dust  in  the  brick,  with  the  idea  of  help¬ 
ing  them  to  dry  more  readily,  or  crack 
less  and  burn  better?  This  is  the  age 
when  we  aren’t  satisfied  with  making 
brick  as  they  did  when  they  built  the 
tower  of  Babylon.  Down  in  Illinois  I  ran 
across  a  man  that  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience,  and  he  told  me  he  had  tried 
experiments  with  straw  cut  up  short,  and 
it  had  helped  in  drying  the  brick ;  that 
they  dried  a  good  deal  easier,  and  that 
they  didn’t  crack  so  easy.  He  said  that 
when  the  inside  of  the  brick  dried  slower 
it  made  it  crack,  and  with  a  little  straw 
in  it  they  dried  easier  and  didn’t  crack. 

Mr.  Ellis :  I  would  like  to  know  how 
brick  can  be  made  tougher. 

Mr.  Luebke :  What  kind  of  kiln  do  you 
burn  ? 

Mr.  Ellis:  The  old-fashioned. 

A  Member :  How  long  do  you  take  to 
cool  off? 

Mr.  Ellis :  It  is  a  permanent  kiln. 

Mr.  Guenther :  How  long  before  you 
open  the  doors  and  let  in  a  draft  ? 

Mr.  Ellis:  We  wait  until  it  is  cool 
enough  to  handle.  We  were  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  open  them  up. 

Mr.  Buckley :  How  uniformly  do  your 
brick  burn?  Do  they  all  seem  to  have 
that  brittle  character? 

Mr.  Ellis:  Yes.  I  wonder  if  any  sand 
would  make  a  difference,  and  what  kind 
of  sand? 

Mr.  Drake :  I  think  if  the  clay  had 
been  frozen  and  exposed  to  the  weather, 
that  that  would  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Buckley :  How  long  do  you  burn 
these  brick? 

Mr.  Ellis:  After  the  water  smoke  is 
off  they  burn  in  five  or  six  days.  Would 
any  sand  help  the  toughness  of  the  brick? 

Mr.  Guenther:  It  does.  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  kind  of  brick,  but  the  softer 
that  we  make  them  the  harder  and  tough¬ 
er  they  get.  Of  course,  we  use  coarse 
sand,  and  that  makes  quite  a  difference. 


Mr.  Ellis:  The  cream  brick  is  tougher 
than  the  red  brick. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  2  p.  m. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

President  Ilinkley:  Before  going  on 
with  the  program  I  will  appoint  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  are  to  confer  with  the  retail 
lumber  dealers  with  reference  to  the  lien 
law.  That  committee  will  be  L.  C.  Whit- 
tet,  George  J.  Schwarz  and  J.  B.  Theri¬ 
ault. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  a 
paper  by  Rev.  Ellis  On  “The  Trials  and 
Tribulations  of  a  Beginner.” 

THE  TRIALS  AND  TRIBULATIONS 
OF  A  BEGINNER. 

BY  W.  M.  ELUS. 

The  clay  worker  is  not  altogether  a  ma¬ 
terialist.  His  interest  is  not  entirely  in  the 
dollars-and-cents  aspect  of  his  business, 
though,  of  course,  he  wants  to  make  his  ex¬ 
penses,  if  possible.  But  he  has  his  ideals 
and  humanities.  lie  perceives  something 
noble  in  a  good  clay  bed,  uninteresting  as  it 
may  appear  to  another,  and  takes  pleasure 
in  exploiting  its  resources.  He  takes  a  de¬ 
light  in  directing  the  delicate  details  of  the 
process  of  transforming  the  dead,  drifted 
dust  into  the  ringing  crystals  of  the  kilns, 
lie  feels  a  dignity  in  his  task  as  a  creative 
art. 

Best  of  all,  he  remains  human,  and  takes 
a  cordial  interest  in  his  fellows.  You  find 
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him  at  his  best  and  happiest,  not  when  he  is 
building  a  kiln  or  selling  his  product,  or  even 
reading  a  paper  at  a  convention  ;  but  when 
swapping  stories  with  his  fellow-claywork- 
ers,  or  encouraging  a  green  youngster  of  the 
trade  who  is  anxious  to  learn.  We  may  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  comes  to  look  upon  his  art  as  a 
sort  of  perpetual  parable  —  a  kind  of  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  human  process.  Why,  other¬ 
wise,  should  he  have  a  place  on  his  conven¬ 
tion  program  for  “  The  Trials  and  Tribula¬ 
tions  of  a  Beginner?”  This  beginner  can't 
tell  him  how  to  make  more  marketable  brick. 
He  isn’t  setting  the  poor  fellow  up  to  have 
some  fun  out  of  his  conceits  and  mishaps. 
He  has  ceased  to  despise  green  clay.  He 
remembers  when  he  was  himself  the  raw 
stuff,  unpressed,  unshaped,  unbaked.  He  has 
become  interested  in  the  human  process,  per¬ 
haps  because  it  is  so  like  to  the  clay  process. 
And,  just  as  those  old  fellows  who  have  been 
forty  or  fifty  years  in  love  have  the  heartiest 
sympathy  with  the  young  fellow  in  his  first 
fevers  of  adoration,  so  these  old  mud-mixers, 
remembering  their  beginnings,  have  a  big 
soft  spot  in  their  hearts  for  the  amateur  of 
the  art.  They  will  sit  and  listen  to  his 
questions  by  the  hour,  and  freely  share  their 
experience  with  him,  because  they  themselves 
really  are  accumulating  not  age,  but  youth. 

Our  genuine  beginner  is  one  who  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  suddenly  and  completely  into  the 
business,  as  the  dough  for  the  fried  cake  is 
into  the  boiling  lard.  He  hasn’t  grown  up 
in  the  trade,  as  the  clam  grows  in  his  shell, 
the  whole  thing  becoming  unconsciously  and 
easily  a  part  of  his  nature  and  habit  and 
instinct.  Typically  you  shall  think  of  him 
as  dropped  into  the  clay  business  as  inex¬ 


perienced,  innocent  and  helpless  as  one  of 
these  editors  or  brick  machinery  men  would 
be  if  set  suddenly  to  the  task  of  teaching  a 
Sunday  School  class  a  lesson  upon  the  Ten 
Commandments.  He  shall  not  know  what 
sort  of  stuff  a  brick  or  tile  is  made  of,  or 
where  you  should  look  for  it.  He  shall 
never  nave  noticed  that  some  brick  are 
molded,  some  cut  and  some  pressed.  Soft 
mud,  stiff  mud,  sand  mold,  dry  pressed, 
checking,  fusing,  lamination,  up  and  down 
draft,  clamp  kiln,  water  smoke  and  a  score 
of  like  terms  shall  be  Greek  to  him.  He 
shall  be  so  ignorant  of  his  situation  that 
he  shall  not  know  where  to  begin  to  ask 
questions.  And  he  shall  be  set  down  in  a 
brick  yard,  in  disorder  and  without  equip¬ 
ment,  and  be  expected  to  be  pumping  money 
out  of  it  in  six  months. 

lres ;  he  will  have  experience.  You  need 
not  doubt  that.  The  boy  going  to  school 
may  not  get  his  lessons,  may  not  get  much 
fun  for  the  first  few  weeks,  but  he  will  get 
experience.  You  who  go  out  with  rod  and 
fly  may  not  always  get  fish,  but  between 
mosquitoes  and  hunger,  underbrush  and  sun¬ 
burn,  you  get  experience.  Our  beginner  may 
count  on  wholesale  experience  as  fast  as  he 
can  take  it  in.  Trials  and  tribulations  will 
come  before  successes  and  profits.  He  will 
find  at  least  a  suggestion  of  why  these  old 
fellows  who  have  stuck  to  the  business  for  a 
score  or  two  of  years  are  gray,  gritty  and  full 
of  humor  and  philosophy  and  human  sym¬ 
pathy. 

His  own  ignorance  will,  of  course,  be  his 
first  tribulation.  What  sort  of  a  picnic  has 
he  stumbled  into?  Is  his  clay  of  real  value? 
What  will  it  best  make,  and  what  will  be  the 
most  advantageous  process?  Why  nas  the 
yard  failed  before  it  came  into  his  hands? 
Just  what  will  make  the  product  more  mar¬ 
ketable?  Must  there  be  new  machinery,  and 
what?  And  how  much?  What  are  the  es¬ 
sential  and  important  ends  to  be  sought  in 
machinery  for  this  particular  clay?  Who 
can  be  depended  upon  for  counsel  in  the 
matter?  Where  shall  a  foreman  be  found, 
and  how  shall  he  be  known  to  be  the  man 
for  the  place?  A  hundred  questions  arise 
as  he  begins  to  comprehend  the  situation. 

Advisers  approach  him  —  positive,  .  dead- 
sure  advisers,  who  assure  him  of  just  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Perhaps  he  takes  courage 
for  a  few  days,  till  he  finds  that  these  cock¬ 
sure  advisers  flatly  disagree,  and,  on  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry,  he  finds  that  they  know  just 
as  much  about  the  clay  business  as  mature 
and  sagacious  but  childless  maids  know 
about  bringing  up  children.  However  posi¬ 
tive  their  advice  in  the  matter,  these  posi¬ 
tive  counsellors  of  his  have  simply  gotten 
their  wisdom  by  sitting  on  a  rail  and  talk¬ 
ing. 

Our  beginner  shall  fall  in  with  the  man 
who  has  machinery  and  equipment  to  sell. 
He  will  doubtless,  himself,  judiciously  hide 
his  own  ignorance  as  much  as  possible,  and 
drink  in  the  voluble  wisdom  of  this  man 
who  knows  the  business  through  and  through, 
and  kindly  enlightens  him  with  the  fact  that 
just  what  he  needs  to  put  his  yard  in  paying 
order  is  this,  that  and  the  other  equipment, 
which,  by  the  way,  this  man  of  experience 
has  to  sell.  The  reasons  are  all  shown 
clearly,  and  our  beginner  now  feels  sure  that 
he  is  on  the  right  track.  He  has  hardly 
begun  to  enjoy  this  beginning  of  relief  when 
he  is  confronted  by  another  representative 
of  a  firm  that  deals  in  all  that  is  used  in 
the  brick  yard,  who  confidently  and  gener¬ 
ously  points  out  the  absolute  impracticability 
of  the  machinery  that  he  had  just  now  con¬ 
cluded  was  what  he  wanted,  and  shows  the 
perfect  adaptability  of  this  second  class  of 
machinery  for  our  beginner’s  clay.  Now  he 
is  convinced  —  convinced  that  it  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  to  be  inexperienced. 

At  last  the  machinery  that  is  thought  to 
be  needed  is  contracted  for,  fuel  is  bought,  a 
man  is  found  as  foreman  who  is  positive  that 
he  is  master  of  the  situation.  Hands  and 
teams  are  engaged.  He  will  get  things 
started  promptly,  so  as  to  get  brick  ready 
for  the  early  summer  building,  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  exhausted  and  the  promise  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  early  brick  is  unquestioned.  San¬ 
guine  and  full  of  hope,  our  beginner  begins. 
But  while  sanguinely  hoping,  he  shall  see  the 
days  slipping  by  and  the  pay-roll  steadily 
counting  up  for  two,  three,  four  weeks,  while 
the  debris  of  years  is  cleared  out  of  the 
yard  and  kilns  and  pit,  boilers  reset,  engine 
repaired,  sheds  rebuilt  and  extended,  the 
strippings  of  former  years  largely  dumped 
in  or  about  the  pit  now  permanently  gotten 
out  of  the  way.  And  then  another  month's 
delay  shall  arise  for  the  installing  of  the 
new  machinery,  and  the  date  when  brick 
were  to  be  ready  for  the  market  past  before 
the  first  green  brick  is  shaped.  Then  June 
rains  shall  fall  in  floods  three  or  four  days 
out  of  seven,  while  the  wages  of  the  month 
hands  go  on.  The  pit  shall  become  a  frog 
pond,  and  the  yard  a  gumbo  bed.  A  week’s 
make  of  green  brick  in  racks  on  the  yard, 
illy  protected  by  boards,  shall  half  crumble 
under  beating  rains  into  heaps  of  mud. 
Again,  a  too  hot  sun  and  careless  oversight 
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shall  check  into  wrinkled  uselessness  choice 
brick  of  several  days’  make.  Some  bright 
morning,  as  things  are  nicely  started,  the 
governor  belt  shall  fly  off  the  engine  and  the 
packing  blow  out  of  the  engine  cylinder,  and 
the  engineer  hands  in  his  resignation.  An¬ 
other  day  the  teamster  shall  come  in  fum¬ 
ing,  because  the  foreman  requires  him  to  do 
two  men's  work,  as  he  avers.  Some  days 
he  will  find  that  fifteen  men  have  made 
scarcely  fifteen  hundred  brick.  When  Au¬ 
gust  comes  half  his  crew  shall  be  seized  with 
the  Dakota  harvest  fever,  and  the  other  half 
strike  for  higher  wages.  He  may  have,  in 
one  short  season,  two  or  three  different  fore¬ 
men,  four  or  five  different  engineers,  and  as 
many  different  teamsters,  whose  coming  and 
going  is  each  time  accompanied  with  various 
parleys,  plain  talks  and  profanities.  Now,  a 
man  that  is  working  out  a  debt  will  refuse 
to  work  longer,  because  it  makes  his  back 
ache  and  soils  his  shoes.  Men  set  to  haul 
wood  he  shall  find  riding  two  and  two  back 
and  forth  on  a  spring  seat  in  a  little  wagon 
box,  the  laughing  stock  of  the  onlookers, 
and  making  the  haul  of  a  mile  cost  five 
dollars  a  cord.  He  shall  find  that  human 
nature  in  the  common  brick  yard  hand  is  a 
very  unreliable  sort  of  thing.  He  shall  often 
be  puzzled,  because  he  has  eyes  in  his  head, 
and  yet  feels  his  inexperience,  whether  to 
make  some  mild  suggestion  to  the  foreman, 
or  to  sharply  insist  that  things  be  done  dif¬ 
ferently,  or  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  usually 
coming  to  the  latter  conclusion.  If  he  hap¬ 
pens  down  to  the  kilns  at  the  right  hour  of 
the  night  he  shall  find  the  fires  supposed  to 
be  glowing  for  the  final  bake,  all  but  ashes, 
and  the  men  appointed  to  the  responsible 
task  of  firing  sleeping  comfortably,  as  if 
that  was  what  they  were  paid  extra  wages 
for.  He  may  even  have  the  doubtful  pleas¬ 
ure,  on  opening  up  the  kiln,  to  find  the 
arches  melted  down  in  a  solid  mass,  while 
a  quarter  of  the  kiln  is  barely  well  dried, 
like  a  loaf  of  mud  cinders  without  any 
dough  within.  If  our  beginner  has  capital 
enough  at  his  command  to  pay  all  the  wa^es 
up  promptly  every  month,  he  will  be  happier 
than  some  beginners,  who  have  often  to 
pay  with  promises,  and  then  make  them 
good  with  orders  cashable  in  future  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  take  as  much  complaining  and 
threatening  as  a  street  car  conductor  or  an 
army  mule. 

Perhaps  by  various  delays  he  has  missed 
the  summer  market  for  his  wares,  that  he 
hoped  for,  and  his  creditors  are  making  life 
a  burden  by  their  importunities.  He  must 
continue  to  smile  and  try  to  keep  them  smil¬ 
ing  till  the  stuff  can  be  sold.  And  the  buyer 
he'll  sometimes  find  is  a  queer  fellow.  He 
will  take  down  his  brick  and  point  out  flaws 
in  them  so  indignantly  that  our  poor  begin¬ 
ner  may  feel  that  he  is  a  sort  of  criminal 
for  not  selling  faultless  pressed,  glazed  brick 
at  five  dollars  a  thousand.  Let  our  beginner 
beware  of  getting  a  few  cars  of  brick  to 
some  distant  point  when  the  buyer  can  by 
any  possible  showing  claim  they  are  not  up 
to  contract.  The  compulsion  of  the  return 
freight  bill  will  let  him  have  them  at  his 
own  price.  Let  our  beginner  beware  of  sell¬ 
ing  a  hundred  thousand  or  so  to  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  party,  to  be  put  into  building  on  a 
lot  that  is  already  heavily  mortgaged.  Let 
him  not  be  surprised  if  now  and  again  a 
man  at  some  unknown  hour  quietly  helps 
himself  to  a  wagon  load  or  two  of  brick, 
without  asking  any  one’s  permission,  for  a 
brick  yard  is  apt  to  be  considered  public 
property.  Somehow  after  this  fashion  shall 
our  beginner  learn  that,  like  the  way  of  the 
transgressor,  his  also  is  hard.  The  scripture 
runs  :  “  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when 

ye  fall  into  divers  tribulations.”  We  pre¬ 
sume  this  includes  brick  makers’  tribulations. 

There  are  compensations.  Our  beginner 
is  by  no  means  used  up.  He  may  consider 
that  he  is  simply  getting  initiated  — “  riding 
the  goat,”  as  it  were.  He  has  had  a  valua¬ 
ble  experience,  worth  more,  perhaps,  than 
all  the  money  the  successful  old  fellows  have 
made.  Experience  is  a  sort  of  wealth  that 
can’t  be  lost  or  stolen,  or  depreciated  by  any 
shifting  in  market  values  or  conditions.  If 
it  hasn’t  been  a  good  school  of  humor  and 
courage,  it  is  his  own  fault.  He  ought  to 
have  laughed  at  his  own  stupendous  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  clay  business  as  he  presumed  to 
join  the  association  last  year.  If  he  hasn’t 
a  hundred  times  smiled  at  the  humor  of  the 
situation,  or  at  the  ridiculousness  of  human 
conceit,  or  meanness  that  he  has  witnessed, 
he  hardly  belongs  in  this  fellowship.  It  is  a 
man’s  duty  to  see  every  opportunity  to  laugh 
that  life  affords. 

As  for  difficulties,  if  a  man  doesn’t  find 
a  distinct  pleasure  and  exhilaration  in  knock¬ 
ing  against  them,  I  don’t  know  as  he  has 
any  place  among  clayworkers  or  other  work¬ 
ers.  It  is  in  the  rising  determination  to 
combat  difficulty,  to  get  above  obstacles,  to 
work  out  a  difficult  problem,  that  a  man 
feels  and  enjoys  and  increases  his  strength. 
You  do  not  know  what  is  in  a  man  —  a  man 
does  not  know  what  is  in  himself  —  until  he 
meets  hard  knocks,  opposition,  perplexity, 
and  even  temporary  defeat.  Score  one  item 


of  compensation  in  the  fun  of  the  battle  itself 
and  the  moral  muscle  he  has  gained  by  it. 

The  beginner  in  his  trials  and  tribulations 
should  have  learned  the  advantage  of  a 
teachable  spirit  and  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  gone  that  way  before  him  have  much 
that  they  can  and  will  impart  to  him.  Two 
things  I  pray  for  oftenest :  First ,  that, 
whatever  comes,  I  may  be  kept  sweet  and 
brave,  may  never  get  the  whining,  envious, 
suspicious  spirit  that  is  worse  than  defeat. 
Second,  that  I  may  always  be  ready  to  learn 
from  others  —  may  be  saved  from  self-satis¬ 
fied  conceit  with  my  own  wisdom. 

Our  beginner  has  been  asking  questions. 
He  has  respected  the  experience  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced.  He  has  been  happy  in  falling  in 
with  the  brick  patriarchs  of  Green  Bay,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Portage  and  Milwaukee.  A  more 
sympathetic  and  helpful  fellowship  he  never 
met.  Let  every  beginner’s  perplexity  turn 
him  to  such  like  friends.  Let  him  try  to 
learn  from  them.  The  young  fellow  who 
knows  it  all,  or  who  doesn’t  like  to  take 
advice,  has  no  place  in  this  fellowship. 
Score  compensation  No.  2  for  the  beginner 
in  the  confirmation  of  his  habit  of  humble 
open-mindedness,  teachableness,  appreciation 
of  the  counsel  of  the  experienced. 

It  is  worth  something  to  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  noble  dignity  of  the  clay  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  creative  art,  and  to  feel  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  belonging,  though  in  an  humble 
way,  to  the  fellowship  of  artists  and  world- 
builders.  The  beginner  would  say  one  word 
for  the  nobler  conception  and  purpose  in  this 
occupation.  Clay  is  properly  the  property 
not  of  the  mere  money-maker,  not  of  the 
bungler,  not  of  the  maker  of  shams  and 
veneers,  but  of  the  true  artist  and  creator. 
Each  brick  deserves  to  be  made  carefully, 
perfectly  as  a  work  of  art,  needing  no  paint 
or  covering  to  make  its  place  in  the  build¬ 
ing  artistic  and  beautiful.  Paint  over  brick 
is  hypocricy,  vulgarity,  and  an  insult  to  clay 
and  to  the  one  who  respects  its  artistic  quali¬ 
ties.  The  vases  of  Dresden  and  the  china  of 
Haviland  are  clay,  only  clay,  fittingly  treated. 
Let  the  maker  of  common  brick  and  terra 
cotta  steadfastly  endeavor  to  make  his  prod¬ 
uct  as  perfect  and  artistic  as  possible,  and 
now  and  then  treat  himself  to  a  reflection 
upon  the  nobler  aspects  of  his  trade  or  the 
splendid  future  of  his  art,  as  all  the  brother¬ 
hood  are  together  seeking  to  improve  and 
perfect  it,  and  to  find  the  yet  undeveloped 
resources  and  beauties  of  our  clays. 

This  is  all  but  a  part  of  life.  Take  ac¬ 
count  of  experience  and  appropriate  that 
sure  gain.  A  man  is  only  clay  himself,  dug 
from  the  pit  of  a  long  evolution,  in  the  event 
of  what  he  calls  birth,  cast  into  the  molds 
of  some  providential  environment,  made  firm 
in  the  yard  of  life’s  toil  and  responsibility, 
burned  into  changeless  character  and  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  flame  of  truth  and  the  breath 
of  God,  something  personal  produced  in  him 
with  which  the  better  earth  and  the  kingdom 
of  righteousness  is  built,  beautifully  and  im- 
perishably  as  the  matchless  Artist  and  Archi¬ 
tect  is  planning  —  or  spoiled  clay,  fused  rub¬ 
bish,  broken  bats  and  debris,  cumbering  and 
shaming  the  social  progress.  (Applause.) 

President  Hinkley :  Mr.  Buckley  has 
consented  to  read  the  paper  on  “  Munici¬ 
pal  Work,”  by  the  City  Engineer  of  She¬ 
boygan,  C.  U.  Boley. 

MUNICIPAL  WORK. 

BY  C.  U.  BO  BEY. 

The  congregation  of  people  into  cities 
brings  about  many  changes  in  their  mode  of 
life,  their  wants  seem  to  be  more  numerous  ; 
in  fact,  no  sooner  is  one  desire  satisfied  than 
others  are  felt,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  it 
is  so,  for  it  is  this  that  stimulates  progress. 
The  wants  of  the  backwoodsman,  the  plains¬ 
man,  the  shepherd  and  the  husbandman  are 
simple,  and  are  largely  supplied  directly  as 
a  result  of  their  own  labor. 

Note  the  changes  when  compared  with  the 
modern  city  inhabitant.  The  old  log  school 
house  of  one  room,  which  served  our  ances¬ 
tors,  and  counterparts  of  which,  in  various 
styles  of  architecture,  still  do  noble  service 
all  over  our  great  commonwealth,  presided 
over  in  olden  times  by  a  man  armed  with  a 
crude  knowledge  of  the  three  It’s  and  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  birch  rods,  with  authority  to  use 
them  — -  all  these  are  replaced  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  city  by  imposing  structures  of  brick  or 
stone,  well  heated,  well  lighted,  well  ven¬ 
tilated  ;  with  many  rooms,  halls,  labora¬ 
tories,  library,  museum,  gymnasium,  etc.  ; 
equipped  with  modern  furniture,  scientific 
apparatus  of  all  kinds,  models,  charts, 
globes,  blackboards,  etc. 

Well  may  we  pause  and  wonder  how  we 
ever  learned  anything  out  of  our  old  Web¬ 
ster's  Spelling  Book  and  Ray’s  Arithmetic. 
Are  the  older  people  so  much  to  blame  for 
what  the  modern  product  sometimes  con¬ 
temptuously  calls  their  old  fogy  notions? 

The  building  and  equipping  of  a  modern 


school  house,  the  preparation  and  outlines  of 
study,  the  selections  of  teachers,  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner,  all  require  much  careful  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  such  work. 
Compare,  also,  transportation  of  people,  of 
merchandise,  even  of  ideas,  of  language,  and 
consider  the  slow  and  simple  means  of  even 
a  generation  ago  with  those  of  the  present. 
Swift  moving,  palatial  trains  and  steamers, 
where  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  an 
ideal  home  may  be  enjoyed  while  traveling 
at  a  rate  of  speed  that  would  have  appalled 
our  grandparents,  now  take  the  place  of  the 
ox  cart,  the  stage  coach,  the  slow  sailing 
schooner  and  the  canal  boat.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  merchandise  make  it  possible 
for  the  delivery  of  even  perishable  goods, 
fresh  and  pure,  from  seaboard  to  seaboard. 

The  telephone,  telegraph,  ocean  cables, 
wireless  telegraphy  furnish  thought  trans¬ 
mission  which  surpasses  the  wildest  dreams 
of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

This  matter  of  transportation  causes  many 
perplexing  questions  for  the  municipal  offi¬ 
cers  to  solve.  Surface  railroads,  elevated 
railroads,  underground  railroads,  whether 
operated  by  steam,  electricity,  cable  or  horse 
power,  must  be  provided  with  tracks,  sidings, 
crossings,  gates,  bridges,  poles,  wires,  etc., 
the  location,  design  and  construction  of  which 
must  be  patiently  thought  out  and  superin¬ 
tended  by  men  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
these  various  lines  of  municipal  work,  and 
much  of  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  com¬ 
munity  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
their  duty  is  performed.  Water  transporta¬ 
tion  requires  the  construction  of  docks, 
wharves,  the  deepening  and  improving  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  building  of  spe¬ 
cial  bridges  to  allow  the  passage  of  boats 
with  the  least  possible  danger  of  delay  or 
injury  of  highway  traffic. 

For  the  safety  of  life  and  property,  police 
and  fire  departments  must  be  organized, 
housed  and  equipped.  The  municipal  officers 
in  control  of  these  departments  must  be 
honest,  intelligent  and  alert,  in  order  that 
the  public  money  may  be  economically  used, 
and  yet  the  best  possible  service  obtained. 
Modern  fire  alarm  systems,  stations,  engines, 
trucks,  carts,  ladders,  fire  escapes,  etc.,  how¬ 
ever  well  adapted  for  their  work,  are  of  little 
use  unless  in  the  hands  of  well  drilled,  brave, 
cool-headed  and  intelligent  men,  who  know 
their  duty  and  do  not  hesitate  to  perform  it. 

We  seldom  stop  to  consider  how  much  of 
the  comfort  and  security  we  enjoy  in  large 
cities  is  due  to  their  efficient  police  force 
and  to  those  in  charge  of  the  fire  department. 
We  owe  much  to  the  men  'who  are  ever  on 
the  alert  to  protect  the  weak,  restrain  the 
reckless,  and  to  direct  the  stranger.  It  is 
when  trouble  comes  that  we  look  around  and 
wonder  why  there  is  not  a  policeman  imme¬ 
diately  at  hand  to  help  us. 

Water  supply,  whether  from  wells,  lakes 
or  rivers ;  filtration,  contamination,  purity, 
pumping  stations,  pumps,  reservoirs,  stand¬ 
pipes,  a  properly  proportioned  system  of 
pipes  and  hydrants  for  fire  protection  and 
service  to  consumers,  meters,  fountains,  loca¬ 
tion  of  wastes  —  all  these  matters  call  for 
intelligent  thought  of  those  having  them  in 
charge.  Removal  of  wastes,  garbage  and  the 
cleaning  of  streets  and  of  sewers  all  furnish 
complex  problems,  which  are  worked  out  with 
varying  success  by  all  cities  of  any  consider¬ 
able  size.  Any  one  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
importance  in  our  larger  cities  to  require 
an  expert  to  serve  the  people's  interest  eco¬ 
nomically,  while  a  neglect  of  any  one  of 
them  is  only  too  often  brought  to  public 
notice  by  an  alarming  death  rate. 

Lighting  our  cities  also  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  our  municipal  affairs,  wheth¬ 
er-  the  ownership  be  private  or  municipal. 
Electric  light  systems  bother  us  with  poles, 
wires,  conduits  and  electrolysis  problems ; 
gas  lighting,  with  pipes,  lamps  and  bad  odors, 
while  the  bills  of  both  furnish  a  constant 
topic  for  discussion  with  both  the  municipal 
officers  and  private  consumers.  Volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  these  principal  systems  for  giving  us  light, 
and  yet  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  their  various  objections. 

Public  parks,  museums,  zoological  gardens, 
art  galleries  and  libraries  afford  a  constant 
and  lasting  benefit  to  all  classes  of  society, 
and  are  a  source  of  particular  pleasure  and 
instruction  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
to  whom  otherwise  many  of  the  beauties 
would  be  as  a  closed  book. 

Almshouses,  industrial  schools,  jails  and 
asylums  have  to  be  provided  for  our  unfor¬ 
tunate  classes,  whose  proper  care  devolves 
upon  the  general  public. 

The  proper  attention  to  all  these  munici¬ 
pal  matters  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money,  which  can  only  be  raised  by 
taxation. 

This  necessitates  the  election  of  several 
officers  —  the  assessor,  to  apportion  and  ad¬ 
just  the  same  so  that  each  shall  pay  his 
just  share;  the  treasurer,  to  collect,  and  the 
controller,  to  examine  all  accounts  and  gen¬ 
erally  manage  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
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city.  Legislative  and  executive  officers  all 
have  their  duties  to  perform  for  the  public’s 
welfare,  and  their  services  are  often  too  little 
appreciated  by  a  thankless  public.  Although 
Americans  are  credited  with  an  exceptionally 
high  interest  in  politics,  the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  lack  that  high  interest  in  matters  of 
public  administration  which  the  theory  of 
our  government  “  by  the  people  ”  would 
seem  to  indicate.  In  municipal  matters  the 
public  is  generally  best  satisfied  when  taxes 
are  low.  apparently  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  without  money  public  improvements  are 
impossible.  More  liberal  ideas  in  providing 
funds,  and  then  a  more  general  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  the  manner  of  ap¬ 
plying  them,  is  what  we  need  to  secure  the 
best  results.  Civic  pride,  wise  economy, 
fidelity  to  public  trust,  are  needed  in  the 
administration  of  our  public  affairs. 

STREETS. 

“  The  condition  of  the  country’s  roads  Is 
an  index  to  her  civilization  ”  is  a  statment 
that  will  apply  with  even  greater  force  to 
the  condition  of  a  city's  streets.  Next  to  the 
appearance  of  the  buildings  in  a  city,  a 
stranger  is  impressed  with  the  appearance 
of  its  streets  and  sidewalks.  In  no  line  of 
municipal  work  has  there  been  more  thought, 
labor  and  money  expended  than  in  grading 
and  surfacing  of  streets  and  walks.  Earth, 
gravel,  wood,  stone,  brick,  concrete  and 
asphalt  have  been  more  or  less  successfully 
used  for  street  purposes,  according  to  the 
varying  skill  in  constructing  same.  It  is  a 
disputed  question  today  among  engineers  as 
to  what  really  constitutes  the  best  paving 
material. 

There  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  street  foundation,  for  all  must 
acknowledge  the  superior  qualities  of  a  well 
made  concrete  base,  although  well  rolled  and 
crushed  stone  foundations  have  proved  highly 
satisfactory.  We  find,  however,  strong  per 
sonal  preference  for  asphalt,  for  vitrified 
brick,  for  wooden  blocks  and  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  bituminous  macadam  for 
wearing  surface.  Each  has  its  special  merits 
and  objections.  Creosoted  wood  block  pave¬ 
ment  on  first-class  concrete  foundation  has 
probably  as  many  points  of  excellence  as 
any  of  the  modern  pavements.  The  princi¬ 
pal  drawback  to  its  general  use  is  its  com¬ 
paratively  high  cost.  Vitrified  brick,  in 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay- 
workers’  Association  are  perhaps  more  di¬ 
rectly  interested  than  in  any  other  form  of 
street  pavements,  have  been  used  for  a  long 
time  as  paving  material. 

There  are  few  cities  of  any  considerable 
size  in  the  country  which  have  not  experi¬ 
mented  with  brick  pavements.  The  result 
has  been,  as  in  all  intelligent  experiments,  a 
gradual  improvement  in  material  and  in 
method.  So  that  today  pavements  are  con¬ 
structed  with  high-grade  vitrified  brick  on 
concrete  foundation,  which  compare  very 
favorably  in  all  respects  with  the  best  pave¬ 
ments  now  laid.  In  carefully  reading  the 
remarks  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Buckley,  in  the 
proceedings  of  your  last  annual  meeting,  I 
was  rather  disappointed  to  learn  that  he 
does  not  encourage  the  attempt  of  making 
vitrified  cl  ay  ware,  paving  brick  and  sewer 
pipe  in  our  State,  where  there  is  a  market 
for  so  large  a  quantity  of  that  kind  of 
material.  Manufacturers  can  not  be  expected 
to  spend  money  in  making  experiments  with 
clay  which  will  only  make  an  inferior  prod¬ 
uct.  and  cities  would  certainly  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  using  such  material,  simply  to  en¬ 
courage  home  industry.  I  hope  Dr.  Buckley 
may  be  mistaken  in  his  estimation  of  Wis¬ 
consin  clays,  and  that  deposits  may  be  found 
which  will  give  our  Wisconsin  cities  sewer 
pipe,  vitrified  brick  and  conduit  pipes  equal 
in  quality  to  any  product  anywhere.  This 
would  give  fresh  impetus  to  the  brick  paving 
industry,  which  is  so  desirable  in  this  State, 
as  well  as  to  open  a  new  line  of  Wisconsin 
manufactures.  The  high  price  and  scarcity 
of  high-grade  paving  brick  almost  precludes 
their  use  in  a  Northern  Wisconsin  city,  and 
we  will  look  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Clayworkers’  Association  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  among  engineers  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  paving  brick.  Some  prefer 
fire  clay  and  other  some  shale.  When  manu¬ 
facturers  get  a  combination  that  will  stand 
through  vitrification,  and  yet  retain  shape 
finding  a  market  for  their  product.  Such 
associations  as  yours  are  exceedingly  valua¬ 
ble,  especially  when  “  experience  meetings  ” 
are  held,  where  methods  can  be  discussed, 
ideas  exchangd  and  a  large  amount  of  costly 
experimenting  prevented. 

By  keeping  in  touch  with  one  another  you 
will  know  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  and 
when  serious  problems  arise,  first  consult  and 
ascertain  if  they  have  not  been  worked  out 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  others.  Con¬ 
ducted  along  proper  lines,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  usefulness  of  the  association, 
both  to  yourselves  and  to  the  State  at  large. 

One  thought  comes  to  mind  in  closing,  to 


which  I  would  ask  your  indulgence,  and  that 
is  the  relation  of  material  men  to  municipal 
officers  in  a  business  way.  A  year  or  so  ago 
my  attention  was  called  to  a  letter  from  a 
sewer  pipe  man  to  a  dealer,  in  which  the 
following  language  was  used  :  “  We  have  no 

time  to  come  to  Sheboygan  and  see  these 
inspectors  and  fix  them  up,”  meaning  thereby 
that  if  they  had  time  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper  for  them  to  fix  up  the  inspectors  so 
that  they  would  allow  inferior  pipe  to  go  in. 
I  do  not  approve  of  that  code  of  ethics. 
While  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  a  material 
man  to  get  as  much  of  his  stock  approved  as 
possible,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  shall 
resort  to  underhanded  means  to  do  so. 
Cities  as  a  rule  do  not  expect  more  than 
they  pay  for,  and  generally  aim  to  do  justice 
to  all,  and  when  dealers  and  contractors 
attempt  to  defraud  the  municipality,  the 
municipal  officer  who  tries  to  do  his  duty  has 
no  enviable  position.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  party  referred  to  above  is  not  a  Wiscon¬ 
sin  clayworker,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you 
gentlemen  would  not  approve  of  his  methods, 
but  would  in  all  cases  respect  the  old  maxim, 
“  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.”  (Applause.) 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Buckley :  Before  I  leave  the  floor 
I  want  to  say  a  word.  I  had  not  read 
the  paper  before  reading  it  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  I  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  being  quoted  in  respect  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin  clays,  and  I  think  he  has  erroneously 
reported  it.  I  think  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  clay  manufacture  in  Wisconsin 
today  will  substantiate  my  present  state¬ 
ment  that  I  believe  there  are  clays  in  Wis¬ 


consin  which  can  be  made  use  of  in  the 
manufacture  of  pavement  brick.  The 
statement  which  I  did  make,  however,  I 
will  confess,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
clays  around  Lake  Michigan,  such  as  are 
being  used  at  Milwaukee  and  at  Racine, 
on  account  of  the  high  percentage  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  magnesium,  could  not,  under 
the  present  method  of  manufacturing  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  and  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  these  clays,  be  manufactured  into  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  I  simply  want  to  correct  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Boley  in  this 
paper. 

I  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Boley  — 
and  I  have  known  Mr.  Boley  for  a  good 
many  years  —  that  he  is  one  of  the  very 
best,  one  of  the  most  careful  city  engi¬ 
neers  in  Wisconsin.  I  know  him  to  be 
perfectly  honest,  and  I  know  that  every 
statement,  every  remark  that  he  has  made 
in  this  paper  is  not  made  for  the  effect 
which  it  might  have  upon  the  association, 
but  it  is  made  because  Mr.  Boley  means 
what  he  said,  and  I  don’t  think  that  there 
is  an  asphalt  promoter,  or  vitrified  brick 
promoter,  or  sewer  pipe  promoter  that 
has  ever  offered  Mr.  Boley  anything  that 
would  “  fix  him  up.”  I  am  very  positive 
of  that. 


Mr.  Boley  has  touched  upon  one  or  two 
points  here  that  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about,  and  they  are  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  material  in  the  construction 
of  pavements.  I  don’t  know  whether  I 
could  turn  at  this  moment  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  I  wish  to  refer  to  in  the 
paper  I  just  read,  but  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  no  city  engineer  or  no  person  is  yet 
able  to  point  out  what  is  the  best  material 
for  use  in  city  pavements.  In  respect  to 
that  I  want  to  suggest  one  statement,  and 
that  is,  that  every  street  in  every  city  in 
the  United  States  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and 
if  it  is  desirable  to  pave  Main  Street,  in 
Green  Bay,  with  vitrified  paving  brick, 
that  does  not  mean  that  every  business 
street  in  every  other  city,  in  every  known 
condition,  can  be  paved  equally  success¬ 
fully  with  paving  brick.  Because  Michigan 
Boulevard,  in  Chicago,  is  economically 
paved  with  asphalt,  it  doesn’t  mean  that 
every  other  street  in  every  other  city  can 
be  paved  economically  and  successfully 
with  asphalt.  And  you  will  find  out,  if 
you  examine  the  conditions  under  which 
pavements  are  laid,  and  if  you  will  con¬ 
sider  the  materials  available  for  pave¬ 
ments,  that  on  one  street  the  very  best 
material  may  be  broken  stone,  and  on  the 
adjacent  street  the  best  material  to  be 
used  will  be  vitrified  paving  brick,  and 
you  may  find  in  any  other  part  of  the  city 
that  the  best  material  to  be  used  on  that 
street  will  be  creosoted  wooden  blocks. 

Now,  in  some  instances  we  may  find  the 
conditions  on  a  special  street  such  that 
there  is  very  little  choice  as  to  whether 
we  use  vitrified  paving  brick  or  wooden 
blocks.  There  may  be  very  little  choice 
as  to  whether  we  use  a  macadam  pave¬ 
ment  or  a  vitrified  brick  pavement,  but 
the  best  pavement  for  any  street  depends 
upon  the  traffic  conditions,  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions,  on  the  particular 
street  which  is  to  be  paved.  And  no  man 
is  ever  going  to  be  able  to  say  that  any 
special  or  particular  pavement  or  any  spe¬ 
cial  material  is  the  best  material  for  pav¬ 
ing  purposes. 

One  other  point.  I  don’t  think  that  any 
one  can  say  that  concrete  is  the  best  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  brick,  stone,  block  or  any 
other  material  for  pavement.  We  must 
take  into  consideration,  in  selecting  the 
pavement,  the  initial  cost  of  that  pave¬ 
ment,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  that 
pavement.  There  are  a  great  many  streets 
where  the  soil  conditions  are  such  that  a 
foundation  which  is  economical  to  con¬ 
struct  it  in  is  a  concrete  foundation.  But 
there  are  streets  with  such  soil  conditions 
on  which  it  would  be  extremely  extrava¬ 
gant  for  the  city  engineer  or  the  city 
fathers  to  specify  the  construction  of  a 
concrete  foundation,  where  four  or  five 
inches  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  founda¬ 
tion  is  equally  as  good. 

I  simply  want  to  eliminate  from  your 
minds  the  one  idea  presented  here  in  this 
paper  that  there  is  a  particular  pavement 
which,  under  all  conditions  of  subsoil 
foundations,  traffic  and  atmosphere  —  that 
there  is  one  pavement  which*  is  superior 
to  all  others.  It  will  never  be  found. 
There  is  a  pavement,  however,  which  is 
superior  to  all  others  for  that  particular 
street.  And,  considering  the  best  pave¬ 
ment,  you  must  consider  that  particular 
street,  and  no  other.  You  may  examine 
all  of  the  pavements  in  every  large  city 
in  the  country,  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago, 
and  unless  you  study  the  atmospheric 
conditions,  the  method  in  which  that 
pavement  has  been  constructed  and  the 
condition  of  the  subsoil,  you  will  bring 
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home  information  which  isn’t  worth  a 
cent  to  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Hinkley:  Is  there  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  paper  I  think  they  have 
been  having  some  experience  down  at 
Janesville.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fifield  can  give 
us  some  information  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Fifield :  I  don’t  know  as  I  have 
any  particular  information  to  give.  We 
are  doing  a  good  deal  of  macadamizing 
there,  and  the  particular  point  brought 
out  there  was  that  macadamizing  hasn’t 
always  been  done  well.  We  have  a  lime¬ 
stone  material.  The  city  owns  its  own 
stone  crushing  plant.  The  limestone 
comes  from  a  lower  strata  and  it  is  very 
good,  they  say.  They  excavate  and  put 
on  the  coarser  stone  and  a  few  inches  of 
the  next  size,  and  cover  it  with  a  fine 
layer.  My  understanding  is  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  macadam  of  this  kind,  as  Mr. 
Buckley  has  stated,  depends  altogether  on 
the  traffic  to  which  the  street  is  subjected. 
If  the  traffic  is  comparatively  light,  a 
limestone  makes  a  very  good  material, 
from  the  fact  that  it  works  down  suffi¬ 
ciently  fast  to  form  a  hard  surface.  But 
the  fact  of  having  good  material  is  the 
fact  of  doing  the  work  well  —  thoroughly 
working  it  and  letting  it  down  —  and  in 
that  way  we  have  always  obtained  the 
best  results  in  Janesville. 

President  Hinkley :  Are  there  any 
others  who  wish  to  say  anything  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this? 

Mr.  Buckle}’:  Mr.  President,  I  want 
one  more  word.  I  have  had  the  extreme 
pleasure,  or  I  did  have  before  leaving 
Wisconsin,  of  making  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  along  the  paved  streets  of  Wisconsin 
and  looking  into  the  details  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  subsoil  conditions.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  Janesville  has  been  improving 
along  these  lines,  although  she  has  been 
subjected  to  some  evil  things  on  the  sub¬ 
contractors’  work.  I  believe  that  the  ref¬ 
use  of  the  quarry,  which  isn’t  good  for 
anything  else,  is  sometimes  put  upon  the 
streets.  There  is  no  more  erroneous  idea 
than  that.  We  want  the  very  best  stone 
that  the  quarry  can  afford,  and  nothing 
else  can  suit  the  conditions.  Beloit  is  using 
brick  for  a  width  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
next  to  the  gutter  line,  and  it  is  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  idea.  They  construct  the  center  of 
the  street  out  of  macadam.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  noiseless  —  almost  as  noiseless  as 
the  dirt  road  —  and  the  teams  stand  and 
pound  along  the  curbing,  through  the  long 
summer  days,  and  it  makes  a  good  bed 
that  will  stand  that  pounding,  and  it  is 
a  gutter  that  will  carry  off  all  refuse. 

Some  of  you  may  be  interested  in  street 
construction.  This  is  a  little  bit  outside 
of  the  province  of  this  association,  maybe, 
but  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  cities 
of  Wisconsin  to  construct  the  gutters  too 
small,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  water  which  they  have  to  carry  off. 
You  may  have  seen  gutters  constructed 
on  the  hill  side,  where  the  street  is  per¬ 
fectly  level.  Now,  those  gutters,  during 
a  heavy  storm,  can  not  carry  off  the 
water.  It  goes  down  the  edge  of  the 
street.  There  is  one  thing  to  impress  on 
the  city  engineers,  and  that  is  to  construct 
their  gutters  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  carried  off.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  city  engineer  doesn’t  go  on  the 
streets  when  it  is  raining.  If  a  city  engi¬ 
neer  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  gutters 
to  construct,  he  wants  to  get  out  during  a 
storm  and  find  out  how  much  of  a  flow  of 
water  comes  down  on  that  street. 

Mr.  Sanborn :  Mr.  President,  at  Port¬ 
age  we  have  been  using  blocks  or  brick 
pavement.  We  have  five  or  six  miles  of 


granite.  In  the  center  of  the  street  is  six 
inches  of  granite,  and  it  slopes  down  to 
the  gutter,  and  there  is  about  three  inches 
in  the  gutter.  Whenever  we  come  to  a 
hill  we  pave  the  gutters  with  stone.  We 
found  that  very  satisfactory  indeed.  In 
the  sand  there  it  makes  a  wonderfully 
good  street,  and  if  you  decide  to  come  to 
Portage  next  year  we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  our  streets. 

Mr.  Buckley :  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  the  Portage  streets.  Every  city  in 
Wisconsin  hasn’t  the  subsoil  conditions 
that  Portage  has.  If  they  didn’t  have 
their  streets  paved  they  would  be  knee- 
deep  in  sand.  They  have  ideal  conditions 
for  paving.  She  can  just  as  well  con¬ 
struct  her  brick  pavement  on  the  sand  as 
she  can  in  constructing  a  concrete  foun¬ 
dation  for  it.  If  Mr.  Sanborn  were  to 
have  some  remedies  made  in  the  charter 
of  Portage,  so  that  the  construction  of 
pavements  in  Portage  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  city  engineer,  and  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  aldermen,  when  the 
streets  are  to  be  paved,  I  think  there  will 
be  considerable  improvement  in  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  pavements  throughout  the 
city.  I  understand  now  from  the  city  en¬ 
gineer  there  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

President  Plinkley:  If  there  is  nothing 
further,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  thing 
on  the  program,  which  is  a  paper  on  the 
“  Relation  of  Clay  Products  to  Architec¬ 
ture,”  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Foeller,  of  Green  Bay. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  AND  THEIR  RE¬ 
LATION  TO  ARCHITECTURE. 

15 Y  H.  A.  FOELLER. 

Gentlemen  —  Why  such  a  prominent  sub¬ 
ject  should  have  been  turned  over  to  my 
crude  manipulation  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand.  Not  having  had  the  opportunities  of 
some  of  my  more  fortunate  brethren  of  the 
“  designing  ”  profession  in  the  larger  cities 
to  freely  use  the  finer  grades  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  I  will  ask  you  to  kindly  refrain  from 
too  lofty  an  elevation  of  expectation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  limited, 
even  though  clay  products  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be  the  chief  components  of 
building  construction,  and  therefore  the 
principal  factor  in  designing  public  and 
commercial  buildings,  and,  as  our  supply  of 
lumber  decreases  and  the  price  Increases,  the 
architectural  profession  must  resort  to  a 
more  liberal  use  of  the  clay  products  for 
domestic  structures. 

The  more  universal  their  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  better  for  the  profession  and  the 
clients,  and  incidentally  for  you,  as  manu¬ 
facturers.  But  it  is  up  to  you  to  help  in 
the  mission  of  creating  a  larger  demand  for 
your  production  by  assisting  the  architects 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  good  material  by 
continually  improving  your  methods  of 
manufacture  and  the  quality  and  cheapness 
of  the  product.  We  have  not  advanced  far 
in  the  branch  of  manufacture  over  processes 
used  thousands  of  years  ago ;  that  is,  we 
have  not  kept  up  with  the  rapid  pace  set  by 
some  of  the  other  sciences.  But  those  of 
us  who  believe  what  the  good  book  says  can 
console  ourselves  that  not  even  the  Master 
Clayworker,  who,  in  His  mud  building  days, 
turned  out  the  first  clay  product  and  called 
it  man,  had  made  a  perfect  job,  for  it  was 
a  frail  substance,  physically  and  morally, 
devoid  even  of  backbone  enough  to  withstand 
Eve’s  seductive  entreaties. 

However,  the  Master  Builder  had  at  least 
completed  the  first  mold,  and  set  the  machin¬ 
ery  going  whereby  it  could  duplicate  itself. 
The  die  must  have  been  often  damaged  and 
repaired,  for  we  have  many  poor  castings, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  some  indifferent  and  in¬ 
competent  artists.  Thus  you  have  been  often 
told  that  the  Lord  was  the  first  clayworker. 
Nature  has  seemingly  instilled  into'  all  her 
children,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  clay.  Many 
of  us  have  unconsciously  admired  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  clay  built  by  some  of  the  wild  and 
free  master  builders  of  nature,  who  were 
not  hampered  by  conventions  and  styles, 
walking  delegates  and  strikes.  Many  a 
mason  of  our  day  could  learn  from  the 
swallow  some  valuable  lesson  in  mixing  and 
applying  clay,  and  in  the  beaver  we  have  a 
very  ingenious  little  clayworker  and  engi¬ 
neer. 

Man  himself  has  always  used  clay  and  its 
products  in  erecting  his  shelter.  A  dug-out 
in  a  clay  hank  was  a  start,  then  with  sun- 


dried  clay  blocks  he  built  the  adobe  house, 
and  this  material,  by  the  way,  is  still  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  many  localities.  In  my 
native  province  of  Alsace,  the  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  between  fair  France  and  conserva¬ 
tive  Germany,  the  heavy  timber  construc¬ 
tion  still  prevails  in  the  village  dwellings, 
the  panels  being  filled  up  with  sun-dried  clay 
brick,  plastered  on  both  sides  with  a  hard, 
sometimes  tinted,  plaster,  giving  the  dwell¬ 
ing  a  charming  appearance  of  cleanliness  and 
home  feeling  very  seldom  attained  by  our 
frame  buildings. 

The  knowledge  of  burning  clay  or  harden¬ 
ing  it  by  fire  seems  to  have  been  a  natural 
inheritance  of  even  the  most  ancient  and 
barbaric  tribes,  for  have  we  not  countless 
examples  of  burned  clay  or  terra  cotta  friezes, 
figures,  vases  and  utensils  collected  in  our 
museums  from  ages  past?  Brick  making  has 
been  traced  back  to  four  thoxisand  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  or  the  earliest  dawn  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
burned  brick  sample  in  existence  was  exhib¬ 
ited  in  Paris  by  Monsieur  Henzey  about  six 
years  ago,  and  was  discovered  at  Tello,  in 
Chaldea,  by  the  French  archaeologist  DeZar- 
zee.  The  brick  in  question  does  not  show  any 
signs  of  molding  or  pressing,  is  irregular  in 
shape  and  still  retains  the  impression  of  the 
thumb  of  the  maker. 

The  adaptation  of  the  clay  products  for 
use  in  construction  has  seemingly  progressed 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  of  mankind,  and  we  have  today  an 
endless  variety  of  sizes,  shapes  and  qualities 
of  burned  clay  products.  Many  and  strong 
are  the  reasons  why  architects  should  advo¬ 
cate  a  still  more  universal  use  of  the  clay 
materials  aud  design  their  structures  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  proper  use  of  this 
product.  Economy,  durability,  strength, 
color  and  ability  to  withstand  fire  and  water, 
these  are  all  valuable  properties  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Its  economy  is  easily  demonstrated 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  abun¬ 
dant  supply  everywhere  of  the  clay  itself. 

Even  though  the  clays  are  not  all  suited 
for  each  manufactured  clay  building  material, 
yet  every  clay  has  its  special  use,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  that  ere  long  we  will  have  terra 
cotta  and  fire  proofing  manufactured  in  this 
State.  In  the  supply  of  brick  we  are  more 
fortunate  in  Wisconsin.  Its  low  cost,  even 
at  the  present  inflated  prosperity  prices  of 
most  building  material,  combined  with  the 
abundant  supply  ;  its  enormous  strength, 
facility  for  quick  delivery  and  manipulation, 
and  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  lumber,  make 
it  justly  the  most  popular  material  on  the 
market. 

If  we  today  want  to  erect  a  common  com¬ 
mercial  building  in  a  rush,  and  cheap,  vet 
strong,  we  don't  wait  for  structural  steel 
and  cut  stone,  where  we  can  do  without 
them,  but  use  brick.  Even  terra  cotta  for 
exterior  facings  of  the  better  class  of  build¬ 
ings,  although  it  has  to  be  shipped  into  the 
State,  has  economy  in  its  favor,  as  compared 
with  large  cut  stone  blocks,  which,  though 
they  can  be  furnished  comparatively  cheaper 
in  the  rough,  need  cutting  and  carving, 
which  take  much  time,  and  special  machinery 
for  setting  in  place,  while  terra  cotta,  which 
lends  itself  to  almost  any  sort  of  shape  or 
modeling,  from  the  finest  carved  work  to  the 
boldest  surface  treatment,  can  be  had  on 
reasonably  short  notice,  and  if  a  large  multi¬ 
ple  of  similar  shapes  and  ornaments  occur 
in  a  design,  it  is  certainly  cheaper  than 
most  stones  similarly  ornamented  or  carved. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  carve  brick 
work  as  ornamental  features  of  buildings. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  Washington  I  noticed  a 
residence  near  the  Octagon,  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  National  Home  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects,  which  had  over  its 
central  window  a  carved  brick  panel.  Now. 
this  seems  to  be  a  wrong  use  to  make  of 
brick,  since  stone  is  the  natural  material 
for  carving,  and  brick  and  terra  cotta  could 
be  used  to  better  advantage  without  imitat¬ 
ing  stone. 

About  the  durability  of  the  material  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  when  we  find  well  pre¬ 
served  samples  of  brick  six  thousand  years 
old,  and  terra  cotta  samples  four  thousand 
years  old,  showing  how  little  impression 
Father  Time  has  been  able  to  make  upon 
them.  Any  stone  exposed  that  length  of  time 
would  have  disintegrated.  In  the  baths  of 
Titus  and  Cara'calla  we  have  the  bricks  with¬ 
out  signs  of  disintegration,  while  the  stone 
of  the  Colosseum  is  much  decayed.  The 
w’earing  quality  of  the  burnt  clay  product 
is  shown  in  some  of  the  old  Roman  villas  in 
France  and  along  the  Rhine  valley,  still 
partly  preserved,  where  the  marbles  in  the 
tesseiated  floors  were  worn  through,  while 
the  baked  clay  tile  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  marble  are  hardly  affected. 

Regarding  the  strength  of  the  material 
there  are  but  few  existing  examples  where 
walls  of  brick  have  been  actuallv  crushed 
by  unwise  disposition  of  loads  upon  them  in 
a  building.  Norcross  Brothers,  the  well 
known  Boston  builders,  made  tests  some 
years  ago,  using  brick  of  different  qualities, 
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ranging  from  a  medium  grade  to  best  hard- 
burned  brick,  the  result  of  which  showed  the 
crushing  strength  of  the  poorest  samples 
to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  tons  per 
square  foot,  while  the  best  brick  crushed 
after  the  enormous  load  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  per  foot  was  placed  upon  it. 
This,  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  safe  load 
of  fifteen  tons,  advocated  by  the  building 
laws  of  most  of  our  large  cities,  shows  a  fac 
tor  of  safety  of  fifteen  for  the  poorest  kind  of 
brick,  and  a  factor  of  safety  of  fifty  for 
the  best,  so  that  we  very  seldom  need  to 
take  the  crushing  strength  of  the  material 
as  a  unit  into  consideration,  but  only  the 
lateral  stability  of  a  structure. 

In  the  colors  of  the  different  clay  build¬ 
ing  products  great  improvements  have  been 
made  of  late  years.  Where  formerly  we  had 
but  the  cream  and  red  color,  in  a  few  vary¬ 
ing  shades,  we  have  today  over  a  hundred 
different  shades  in  bricks,  tile  and  terra 
cotta,  glazed  and  unglazed,  so  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  can  have  any  suitable  color  at  his  dis 
posal,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  individuality  not  only  in  ornament, 
mass  and  texture,  but  in  permanent  color  as 
well. 

The  chief  quality  of  the  clay  product,  how¬ 
ever,  which  gives  it  its  intrinsic  value  is 
its  ability  to  withstand  the  intense  heat  of 
a  conflagration  and  sudden  application  of 
water  when  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
This  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  lessons 
of  experience  on  many  occasions.  The  Pat¬ 
terson  fire,  about  a  year  ago,  gave  an  excel¬ 
lent  chance  for  comparison.  In  several  of 
the  burned  buildings  architectural  terra 
cotta  was  used  for  the  facing  of  exteriors, 
and  very  little  injury  was  done  to  same, 
being  merely  coated  with  a  soot,  which  could 
be  removed  with  a  copious  application  of 
brush  and  water,  while  those  buildings  which 
were  faced  with  stone  of  any  kind  were 
practically  ruined.  It  is  necessary  that  our 
structures  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  fire¬ 
proof,  and  there  is  no  available  material 
except  terra  cotta  and  brick  which  can  be 
absolutely  depended  upon. 

The  combined  action  of  fire  and  water  has 
little  more  effect  upon  terra  cotta  than  to 
discolor  the  surface  and  burn  out  some  of 
the  pointings.  In  our  day  of  steel  skeleton 
construction  for  commercial  buildings,  the 
architect  must  provide  every  means  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  steel  completely  from  heat,  as  well 
as  from  corrosion,  for  the  collapse  and  total 
ruin  that  would  come  to  an  unprotected  steel 
structure  in  a  conflagration  would  be  quicker 
and  more  complete  than  that  of  a  frame  con¬ 
structed  tinder  box.  With  all  the  modern 
improvements  made  in  the  terra  cotta  fire¬ 
proofing,  there  is  little  excuse  for  not  protect¬ 
ing  our  buildings  more  thoroughly.  I  had 
the  fortune  to  listen  to  a  practical  discus¬ 
sion  on  fire-proofing  given  last  Monday  even¬ 
ing  before  the  Milwaukee  Architects’  and 
Builders’  Club,  by  Mr.  Hoeppner,  of  Chicago. 
He  illustrated  and  explained  quite  thoroughly 
the  proper  method  of  fire-proofing  with  terra 
cotta,  and  showed  up  the  fallacy  of  cinder 
concrete  construction. 

Since  it  is  principally  the  brick  industry 
which  you  gentlemen  here  assembled  rep¬ 
resent,  1  would  like  to  raise  the  question 
of  a  uniform  size  of  common  brick.  Here  is 
a  point  where  the  architects  of  this  vicinity 
have  a  big  kick  coming.  The  general  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  brick  are  all  right,  for  it  is  the 
size  which  has  been  found  by  long  practice 
to  be  the  most  economical  to  handle  by  the 
mason,  and  a  slight  variation  to  him  makes 
little  difference.  But  the  “  designing  crea¬ 
ture  ”  is  up  a  stump  every  time  the  planning 
of  a  brick  building  comes  before  him.  He 
is  in  all  cases  required  to  first  ascertain  the 
kind  of  brick  which  is  proposed  to  be  used, 
so  that  his  plan  measurements  shall  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  size  of  that  particular  brick, 
and  when  he  has  the  plans  completed  along 
comes  the  other  fellow,  with  a  different  size 
brick,  and  persuades  his  client  that  he  has 
the  best  and  cheapest  brick,  and  the  draughts¬ 
man  is  kept  busy  making  erasures  and  chang¬ 
ing  figures  and  measurements  on  the  draw¬ 
ings. 

All  this  would  be  avoided  if  a  standard 
size  of  brick  was  adopted.  With  the  large 
difference  in  size  existing  in  face  brick  and 
common  brick,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  proper  bond  between  the  two  in  laying  up 
a  wall.  A  blind  bond  is  generally  no  good, 
and  a  metal  tie,  even  if  otherwise  all  right, 
does  not  show  the  natural  bond  of  the  brick 
itself.  Why  should  we  have  a  difference  in 
our  Brown  County  brick  of  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness?  Let  us  hope  that  the  progressive 
spirit  which  you  have  shown  by  organizing 
and  annually  assembling  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  furthering  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  your  products  will  also  bring 
you  soon  together  for  a  settlement  of  this 
question.  Wisconsin  is  still  young  in  the 
clay  industry,  and  no  comparison  can  be 
made  with  the  finer  products  of  some  of  her 
sister  States.  However,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  ambition  and  competition  will 


be  the  means  of  establishing  the  permanent 
manufacture  of  hollow  brick,  terra  cotta,  tile 
and  fire  proofing  material  within  the  borders 
of  our  State,  and  thus  save  the  architect  the 
annoyances  of  mistakes  and  delays  caused  in 
most  cases  where  he  has  to  order  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  a  long  distance,  save  the  client 
the  extra  cost  of  long  transportation,  and 
improve  the  financial  end  of  your  own  busi¬ 
ness.  (Applause.) 

DISCUSSION  ON  SIZE  OE  BRICK. 

Mr.  Sanborn :  I  would  suggest  that 
you  appoint  a  committee  to  settle  this 
matter  of  the  size  of  brick  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  good  thing  if  we  could  have  a  uniform 
size  of  brick  in  this  State.  I  would  move 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Schwarz. 

President  Hinkley:  You  have  heard 
the  motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  the  uni¬ 
form  size  of  brick.  The  question  is  now 
open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Fifield:  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Foeller  if  the  inside  brick 
should  be  the  exact  size  of  the  outside 
brick,  or  whether,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
outside  brick  is  laid  up  with  a  smaller 
joint?  I  ask  for  information  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  Schwarz :  I  might  answer  that  in 
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this  way :  That  a  common  rough  brick, 
used  for  facing,  such  as  a  sand-mold  brick, 
should  be  the  same  size  as  the  inside  brick. 
The  finer  grades  of  brick  —  pressed  brick 
that  is  used  with  a  buttered  joint,  as  we 
call  it  —  must  necessarily  either  be  larger, 
or  the  common  brick  behind  it  must  be 
smaller.  That  would  necessitate,  of 
course,  a  change  of  mold.  The  difficulty 
of  the  different  sizes  of  facing  brick  is 
brought  about,  not  because  we  can  not 
make  them  uniform,  but  because  we  can 
not  or  will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  using 
a  different  mold.  The  artistic  architect 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  it  is  no  longer 
artistic  to  use  a  smaller  joint  on  the  fac¬ 
ing  brick,  and  he  insists  on  a  very  large 
joint  —  sometimes  a  half-inch  joint  —  he 
claiming  that  the  shadow  it  throws  is 
perfecting  in  brick  work.  It  would  be 
very  hard  for  a  pressed  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  to  have  a  brick  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  in  all  cases.  For  instance,  an 
architect 'might  specify  one  grade  of  brick, 
two  jobs  going  on  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  town,  by  the  same  architect.  In 
one  he  would  want  the  colonial  effect, 
and  would  need  the  larger  joint,  and  in 
the  other,  because  it  is  a  bank  building, 
or  perhaps  a  library,  he  would  want  a 


buttered  joint.  If  that  company  were 
asked  to  fill  that  order  promptly,  it  would 
mean  that  they  would  have  to  have  two 
different  bricks,  of  different  sizes.  The 
common  brick,  such  as  the  rough  paving 
material  for  outside  surface,  should  be 
the  same  size  as  the  common  brick,  and 
that  size  should  be  eight  and  one-half  by 
two  and  one-half. 

Mr.  Fifield :  Mr.  President,  that  changes 
what  Mr.  Schwarz  says.  It  seems  to  be 
pretty  hard  for  the  common  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  a  uniform  size  that 
would  lay  up  to  the  different  sizes  of 
pressed  brick,  to  back  them  up.  Some 
pressed  brick  are  thinner  and  smaller 
than  others,  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
shrinkage  and  the  difference  in  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Schwarz :  I  think,  however,  that 
the  point  Mr.  Foeller  brought  out  is  an 
admirable  one.  I  think  that  the  common 
brick  should  be  of  uniform  size,  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  marketable 
one.  The  contractor  must  consider  the 
size  of  the  brick.  There  are  such  large 
differences  between  common  brick.  Some 
contractors  don’t  hesitate  at  all  in  paying 
50  cents  a  thousand  more  for  one  kind  of 
brick  than  for  the  other,  because  he  is 
getting  his  money  back,  and  more  too, 
in  the  difference  in  size.  Now,  if  the 
common  brick  makers  will  agree  upon  a 
size  and  manufacture  that  size,  they 
would  all  be  marketable  at  the  same  price. 
That  is,  one  wouldn’t  have  any  preference 
over  the  others  in  dollars  and  cents.  If 
five  courses  of  pressed  brick  wouldn’t  run 
up  to  five  courses  in  common  brick,  you 
could  add  a  course,  and  then  bond,  which 
is  practical.  You  use  a  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  joint,  which  is  a  good  common 
brick  joint,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  joint 
on  pressed  brick.  You  could  get  almost 
a  perfect  bond  by  keeping  your  common 
brick  down  to  four  sources,  using  your 
pressed  brick  up  to  five  courses,  and  at 
the  top  of  that  you  would  find  a  perfect 
level.  The  question  of  the  uniformity  of 
common  brick  is  one  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  Hamilton :  I  think  to  make  the 
common  brick  a  uniform  size  will  be  quite 
a  task  for  the  small  manufacturer,  because 
he  now  mixes  his  brick.  He  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  throw  away  many  of  his 
bricks  because  they  wouldn’t  be  the  same 
size. 

Mr.  Schwarz:  He  could  make  the  same 
size  brick.  Let  a  standard  size  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  For  instance,  a  man  that  operates  a 
clay  bank  whose  clay  shrinks  more  than 
other  clays  will  have  to  allow  for  that 
in  making  his  mold. 

President  Hinkley:  You  have  heard 
the  motion,  gentlemen,  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  this  question  as  to  the 
uniformity  of  brick. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Hinkley :  I  appoint  on  that 
committee  Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Fifield  and 
Mr.  Drake.  The  next  thing  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  brick  talk  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Fifield:  I  would  like  to  take  a 
minute  of  time,  in  order  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  association  to  the  matter  of 
freight  rates  in  Wisconsin.  Now,  it  is 
said  that  Chicago  brick  manufacturers 
that  sell  brick  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  State,  an  extra  hundred  miles,  have 
the  same  rate,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a 
committee  appointed  to  look  into  this 
matter  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
I  would  make  a  motion  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
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the  equalization  of  freight  rates  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  Drake:  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  if  the  several  gen¬ 
tlemen  gathered  here,  when  they  go  to 
their  homes,  would  lay  this  matter  of 
freight  rates  before  their  assemblymen. 
I  presume  that  you  are  all  aware  that 
Wisconsin  pays  out  sixty  per  cent,  more 
than  does  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  brought  before  Governor  La- 
Follette,  this  inequality  and  the  injustice 
and  the  demands  they  make  upon  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  State.  I  think  this  point 
would  be  of  more  importance  to  the  brick 
makers,  as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are 
concerned,  and  that  is  the  getting  of  a 
uniform  rate  on  our  shipments  between 
local  points,  and  also  outside  points.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  brick  from  out¬ 
side  of  Wisconsin  can  be  shipped  to  north¬ 
ern  cities  of  our  State  for  less  than  can 
brick  of  the  same  kind,  over  certain  roads, 
in  the  State,  and  that  is  certainly  an  in¬ 
justice  to  our  association.  Our  assembly- 
men  and  State  Senators,  all  through  the 
several  districts,  should  take  this  up,  and 
a  committee  may  be  able  to  bring  that 
result  about. 

President  Hinkley :  Do  you  wish  to 
make  a  motion? 

Mr.  Drake :  I  simply  make  the  sugges¬ 
tion  now,  for  the  gentlemen  to  think 
about,  and  when  the  committee  is  appoint¬ 
ed,  then  instructions  can  be  given  them, 
and  we  can  each  take  it  upon  ourselves 
in  respect  to  seeing  our  several  assembly- 
men  when  we  go  home. 

President  Hinkley:  It  is  a  very  good 
motion  to  be  made  at  this  time.  We  all 
know  here  in  Green  Bay  just  what  this 
inequality  in  freight  rates  is,  and  we  are 
very  much  handicapped  by  it.  You  have 
all  heard  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Hinkley:  I  was  about  to  say 
that  this  paper  that  I  am  about  to  read 
was  put  in  to  fill  in. 

BRICK  TALK. 

BY  J.  W.  HINKLEY. 

The  Census  Bulletin  issued  June  18.  1902, 
relating  to  clay  products,  contains  much  val¬ 
uable  information  for  clayworkers.  From 
this  we  learn  that  the  total  value  of  clay 
products  in  the  United  States  produced  in 
the  year  1850  was  $8,189,000,  of  which 
$6,623,000  worth  was  brick  and  the  remain¬ 
der  pottery  and  earthenware,  while  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  year  1900  shows  the  value  of  all 
clay  products  produced  the  year  before  to 
have  been  $96,000,000. 

The  significance  of  this  growth  will  be 
seen  when  we  compare  it  with  the  growth 
in  population,  which  was  23,000,000  to  70,- 
000,000,  or  three  times  the  number,  while 
the  products  of  the  clayworkers  had  in¬ 
creased  twelve  times  the  amount  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  1850.  In  other  words,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  clay  manufactures  increased  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  population. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Middleton,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  an  expert  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  Division  of  Manufactures  of 
the  Census  Office,  says :  “  The  modern  use 

of  clay  products  is  'extending  rapidly,  and  in 
many  ways  not  thought  of  a  decade  ago,  es¬ 
pecially  in  structural  work  and  paving. 
This  tendency  must  necessarily  continue,  not 
only  because  the  plastic  nature  of  clay  allows 
it  to  be  molded  into,  varied  and  attractive 
designs,  and  because  the  product  affords  the 
most  fire-proof  and  durable  building  material 
known,  but  also  because  of  the  growing 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  more  accessible 
localities.” 

There  is  probably  no  variety  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts.  from  the  commonest  brick  to  the  finest 
art  china,  that  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  clayworkers  of  Wisconsin  are 
still  almost  wholly  confining  their  attention 
to  common  brick. 

It  appears  from  this  Census  Bulletin  that 
the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in 
clayworking  in  the  United  States  in  1890 
was  6,535,  with  a  capital  of  $108,705,670, 
while  in  1900  there  were  6,422  establish¬ 


ments,  with  $147,913,323  capital,  showing 
the  tendency  to  be  towards  a  less  number 
of  plants,  with  a  larger  amount  of  capital 
employed. 

The  wage  earners  employed  in  the  indus¬ 
try  reported  for  the  year  1890  were  123,156, 
and  for  1900,  105,618,  showing  a  large  de¬ 
crease.  while  the  wages  paid  increased  from 
$38,000,000  to  $39,000,000. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Increased  use  of 
machinery  is  responsible  for  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  wages,  from  the  fact  of 
more  money  being  paid  for  labor. 

The  total  cost  of  production  of  all  Clay 
products  for  1900  was  $69,770,000,  of  which, 
as  before  stated,  $39,000,000  was  paid  for 
labor. 

The  total  value  of  clay  products  is  given 
as  $95,444,000,  with  a  net  profit  of  $26,167,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  about  $4,000  for  each 
of  the  6,425  establishments  in  the  business. 

Have  the  clayworkers  of  Wisconsin  had 
their  share  of  this  business? 

In  1900  there  were  in  the  State  172  plants 
engaged  in  clayworking,  with  a  capital  in¬ 
vested  of  $2,233,853.  The  output  sold  for 
$1,810,206.  The  cost  of  producing  this  was 
$1,421,487,  showing  a  seeming  profit  of 
$388,719,  or  about  $2,200  for  each  brick 
plant,  so  that  it  would  seem  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  a  fairly  profitable  business ; 
but  when  you  consider  the  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  employed  and  that  most  of  these  plants 
have  one  or  more  proprietors,  giving  their 
time  to  the  business,  and  that  machinery  is 
constantly  wearing  out,  and  of  necessity  has 
to  be  replaced,  the  promises  held  out  for 
returns  are  not  quite  so  rose-colored  as,  for 
instance,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  beet 
sugar  factories.  We  won’t  say  anything 
about  a  gold  mine  or  an  oil  well.  Now,  one 
of  the  things  we  want  to  consider  as  an 
association,  and  also  have  each  individual 
member  consider,  is,  What  can  we  do  to 
help  the  returns?  Of  the  product  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  clayworkers  by  far  the  largest  part  were 
common  brick,  which  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $6  per  thousand,  as  compared  with 
an  average  price  of  $6.04  per  thousand  in 
1900. 

We  made  4,500,000  pressed  brick,  which 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  $8.02  per  thou¬ 
sand,  and  2,500,000  of  fancv  and  colored 
brick,  which  sold  at  from  $21.70  down  to 
$9.15  per  thousand.  Sales  of  $23,334  worth 
of  drain  tile  are  mentioned.  Thirty  thou¬ 
sand  vitrified  brick  and  blocks,  sold  for  $450, 
completes  the  list. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
average  price  of  common  brick  throughout 
the  United  States  was  $5.18  per  thousand, 
and  the  lowest  price  was  in  New  York 
State  —  $4.23  per  thousand. 

It  appears  from  this  summary  of  the  re¬ 
ports  that  Wisconsin  makes  but  a  small 
showing  in  any  line  of  clayworking  except  in 
common  brick. 

The  statistics  of  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1901,  do  not  show  any  material 
change  from  the  census  report  of  1900.  One 
of  the  things  that  would  be  of  value  to  us 
would  be  to  know  if  we  have  clay  that  will 
make  something  more  valuable  than  a  com¬ 
mon  brick. 

There  is  already  a  great  demand  for  pav¬ 
ing  brick,,  and  that  is  a  business  that  is 
sure  to  grow  in  importance  every  year. 
Thousands  of  fire  brick  are  sold  in  the  State 
every  year,  and  but  few,  if  any.  are  made 
here.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
sewer  pipe,  but  none  of  us  make  it,  and,  in 
fact,  none  of  us  know  if  we  have  clay  that 
will  make  any  of  the  higher  priced  clay 
products,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
we  should  have  the  means  of  readily  finding 
out. 

Our  former  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  R.  Buckley, 
while  connected  with  the  State  Geological 
Survey,  started  on  an  examination  of  the 
clays  of  the  State,  and  just  at  a  point  when 
a  small  appropriation  would  have  made  this 
work  of  great  value  the  appropriation  was 
refused  by  the  Legislature.  I  can  not  but 
think  this  was  from  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  great  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the 
State  had  this  investigation  been  continued. 
We  hope  that  the  present  Legislature  will 
rectify  this  mistake,  and  every  man  in  the 
State  in  any  way  interested  in  the  clay  in¬ 
dustries  should  try  to  help  along  this  inves¬ 
tigation  and  testing  of  clays  by  the  State 
Geological  Survey. 

One  of  the  important  things  to  the  clay¬ 
workers,  besides  making  high  grade ‘products 
and  selling  them  for  a  good  price,  is  economy 
in  production.  It  costs  money  just  to  handle 
brick  over,  and  any  arrangement  of  your 
yard  and  drying  sheds  that  saves  once  hand¬ 
ling  means  a  good  deal  on  your  balance  sheet. 

Another  of  the  things  that  we  can  do  is 
to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
with  every  man  in  our  business.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  harbor  ill  feeling 


towards  a  neighbor  because  he  makes  the 
same  kind  of  goods  that  we  do. 

I  don’t  think  that  any  of  you  ever  made 
anything  by  selling  brick  at  less  than  cost, 
just  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  other  fellow 
from  selling  them. 

Just  now,  when  the  demand  for  brick  more 
than  equals  the  supply,  it  is  easy  to  keep 
up  the  price,  but,  whether  the  demand  is 
good  or  the  reverse,  we  ought  always  to  get 
a  price  proportional  to  the  cost  of  making, 
or  quit  the  manufacturing. 

President  Hinkley  :  That  completes  our 
program.  The  next  thing  is  to  hear  the 
reports  of  the  committees. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TIME,  PLACE  AND 
NOMINATION. 

To  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association: 

Your  committee  on  time,  place  and  nomina¬ 
tion  report  as  follows  : 

1.  We  recommend  that  our  next  place  of 
meeting  be  at  Portage. 

2.  Recommended  that  we  leave  the  time 
and  date  of  the  convention  for  the  President 
and  Secretary  to  fix. 

Nominations  are  as  follows :  President, 
F.  L.  Sanborn,  Portage ;  Vice-President,  ,T. 
W.  Kennedy,  Manitowoc :  Secretary,  Ben  II. 
Bright,  Black  River  Falls ;  Treasurer,  John 
Ringle.  Wausau. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  L.  Sanborn, 

Ben.  II.  Bright, 

J.  S.  Fifield, 

C.  D.  Morris, 

E.  W.  Drake. 

President  Hinkley:  The  first  thing  to 
take  up  is  the  place  of  meeting.  Will 
somebody  make  a  motion  in  regard  to 
that? 

Mr.  Whittet :  I  will  make  the  motion 
that  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  a 
whole,  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  for  the 
parties  named  as  officers. 

Motion  carried. 

The  ballot  is  cast  and  the  gentlemen  are 
elected. 

President  Hinkley:  It  is  now  in  order 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Sanborn,  our  next  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Mr.  Sanborn:  I  objected  to  signing 
that  report,  but  they  inviegled  me  into  it. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  thank  you  gentlemen 
for  the  honor,  for  voting  for  me,  and 
that  I  shall  do  my  best,  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  to  make  this  association  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Let  us  remember  that  the  officers 
can  not  do  all  this  work.  They  can  not' 
alone  make  a  success  of  this  association. 

It  is  for  the  members  to  do  their  part  as 
well,,  and  let  us,  during  this  coming  year, 
see  if  we  can  each  of  us  bring  among 
us  new  brick  manufacturers  to  the  next 
meeting,  and  in  this  way  add  to  our  mem¬ 
bership.  And  if  any  of  us  make  any  im¬ 
provements  or  any  experiments  during 
the  coming  year,  and  learn  anything  new 
in  the  line  of  manufacturing  brick,  let 
us  come  next  year  ready  to  tell  of  them, 
no  matter  whether  they  were  successes  or 
failures.  Let  us  know  what  others’  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  along  this  line.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  way 
for  us  to  advance.  If  we  know  what  has 
been  accomplished,  what  others  have  done, 
and  where  they  have  succeeded,  perhaps 
we  can  succeed.  And  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  brick  manufacturers  of  this  State 
will  work  together  during  the  coming 
year,  and  that  all  the  members  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  our  next  meeting  a  success.  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  it  pleasant  for  you  while  in 
Portage.  (Applause.) 

President  Hinkley:  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Kennedy  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  didn’t  have  the  chance 
Mr.  Sanborn  did,  because  I  didn’t  sign 
that  paper.  But  this  reminds  me  a  good 
deal  of  our  matinee  races.  When  they 
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are  ready  to  race  they  pick  out  a  couple 
of  pretty  good  horses,  and  then  they  come 
to  you  and  say,  “If  you’ve  got  a  horse 
with  no  record  and  you  don’t  care  if 
you’re  beaten,  we’ll  put  your  horse  in.” 
Now,  I  feel  that  way ;  but  I’ll  do  my  best. 
Our  President  said  something  about  tell¬ 
ing  our  experience  when  we  come  to  the 
convention  next  year.  If  a  fellow  gets 
hit,  let  him  squeal.  A  man  seldom  tells 
his  experience  when  he  is  the  loser.  I 
recollect  a  story  told  in  the  lumber  woods 
about  a  man  in  hiring  his  men  to  work. 
He  had  a  crew  of  men  in  his  office,  and 
when  he  was  hiring  a  new  man  he  would 
always  guy  him,  to  entertain  his  clerks. 
One  day  he  had  a  cord  stick  made,  whit- 
ttled  to  a  point  at  one  end,  and  he  had  a 
nice,  sharp  needle  put  in  about  an  inch 
long.  A  man  comes  in  and  wants  to  get 
a  job  of  driving  oxen.  So  he  is  asked, 
“Can  you  drive  oxen?”  “Yes.”  “Did 
you  ever  drive  oxen?”  “Yes.”  “Then 
come  out  here.  Now,”  he  says,  “  here’s 
a  ,cord  stick,  and  if  you  wanted  me  to  turn 
what  would  you  say?”  “I’d  say,  ‘Haw, 
back,  get  around  here,’  ”  and  he  put  the 
cord  stick  to  him,  and  he  came  around. 
Now,  he  didn’t  tell  that  story,  but  his  men 
did. 

President  Hinkley:  Mr.  Bright  has 
just  been  elected  Secretary.  VVe  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Bright:  All  that  I  care  to  say  is 
to  thank  this  convention  for  this  sign  of 
trust.  I  think  I  will  have  a  hard  job  to 
fill  the  place  of  our  present  Secretary. 

President  Hinkley:  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Mr.  John  Ringle,  our  next 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Ringle :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gener¬ 
ally  assumed  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
Treasurer  were  simply  secondary  officers. 
Our  President  and  Vice-President  have 
promised  to  perform  the  duties  faithfully 
and  well,  and,  of  course,  we  can  do  no 
less  than  give  our  assistance  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  are  all  interested  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  association.  I  presume,  as 
Treasurer,  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Finnegan, 
has  set  an  example  which  will  be  difficult 
to  follow,  yet  we  hope  to  take  care  of 
what  funds  there  are.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  more  to  do  I  will  try  and  do  that, 
too. 

Mr.  Drake:  All  these  gentlemen  just 
elected  to  the  offices  seem  to  be  enjoying 
it  very  much.  We  have  been  giving  them 
our  applause  and  congratulating  them, 
and  I  feel  we  ought  to  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  retiring  officers.  It  wasn’t 
with  the  thought  of  their  not  doing  well 
that  we  made  the  changes,  but,  as  these 
high  honors  are  to  be  passed  around  the 
State,  we  couldn’t  afford  to  leave  them  in 
for  another  year.  There  was  some  desire 
that  our  friend  Schwarz  should  remain, 
and  I  know  that  he  desired  it,  from  the 
way  he  talked  to  me,  and  it  was  because 
of  some  little  grudge  that  I  had  against 
him  that  he  was  put  out.  I  think  that 
when  we  go  home  he  will  probably  thank 
me  for  the  position  I  took  on  the  matter. 
It  was  to  relieve  him  from  the  duties,  and 
also  to  recognize  the  ability  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  takes  his  place.  I  move  that 
we  offer  thanks  to  the  outgoing  officers. 

Carried. 

President  Hinkley :  Since  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Secretary  and  myself,  and  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
throw  off  a  large  part  of  those  thanks 
onto  the  Secretary,  for  he  had  very  much 
more  to  do  with  the  program  than  I  did. 

I  think  he  procured  the  consent  of  all 
these  people  who  furnished  papers,  or 


nearly  all  of  them,  at  least.  I  think  he 
certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  work  he  has  done.  I  hope 
that  none  of  you  will  neglect  the  banquet 
tonight. 

Mr.  Drake:  1  presume  that  the  rest  of 
the  brickmakers  here  are  a  good  deal 
like  I  am.  I  was  born  bashful  and  have 
remained  so  up  to  the  present  day. 
(Hear!  Hear!)  I  think  we  have  prob¬ 
ably  not  been  as  free  with  our  remarks 
of  appreciation  today  as  we  should  have 
been.  I  know  that  there  is  not  one  of 
you  gentlemen  present  who  has  not  fully 
appreciated  the  cordial  reception  which 
has  been  given  us  and  the  effort  that  has 
been  put  forth  for  the  complete  work  of 
this  convention.  I  am  one  who  appreci¬ 
ates  it,  and  I  presume,  like  myself,  you 
will  give  expression  to  that  appreciation 
tonight,  at  the  banquet  board,  more  than 
you  will  today.  I  now  move  that  we 
adjourn. 

'  Motion  carried. 
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NOTES  FROM  TIDE  WATER,  VA. 


The  west  end  brick  co„ 

of  Suffolk,  has  been  organized, 
and  the  plant  is  well  under  way. 
Mr.  Henry  Land,  John  and  Frank  Holla- 
day  are  the  parties  interested.  They  are 
building  this  plant  adjoining  the  plant  of 
ttie  Suffolk  Clay  Company,  on  the  S.  &  L- 
Railroad.  They  are  putting  in  a  rack 
summer  yard,  with  a  J.  C.  Stede  end  cut, 
stiff  mud  machine;  the  boiler,  engine 
racks,  crusher  and  pug  mill  were  bought 
second-hand  from  the  Hampton  Roads 
Brick  Company. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Chase  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  General  Manager  of  the  Standard 
Brick  Company’s  plant  and  Mr.  William 
Radford,  the  continuous  kiln  builder,  is 
now  General  Manager  of  the  works.  They 
have  started  up  and  are  burning  their 
first  kiln. 

The  Holland  Beamm  Company,  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  are  inclined  to  take  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  side  line,  and  are  thinking  of 
buying  stock  in  the  Standard  Brick  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Camp  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Franklin,  Va.,  will  enlarge  their  plant 
this  season.  In  a  recent  letter  they  were 
asking  about  the  J.  D.  Fate  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  information  in  regard 
to  the  brick  business.  11.  L.  Jacobs. 
Suffolk,  Va.,  May  14,  1903. 
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BRICK  MAKERS  are  slowly  prepar¬ 
ing  to  start  molding,  but  there  is  no 
hurry  or  push  to  be  the  first  one  to 
mold.  The  demand  for  stock  does 
not  call  for  any  haste.  It  is  a 
strange  condition  of  the  trade  this 
season.  The  yards  which  have  no 
brick  under  shed  have  not  turned  a 
wheel,  and  will  not  until  the  first  of 
the  month.  The  battens  and  saddles 
and  hack  planks  are  in  place  on  the 
yard,  and  the  pits  are  filled,  but  there  is  no  move  toward  molding. 
On  other  yards  the  clay  pits  are  not  even  pumped  out,  and  will 
not  be  for  a  week.  Think  of  it- — sheds  battened  up,  no  men  at 
work  rolling  yard  and  doing  what  work  is  needed  in  the  spring. 
One  manufacturer  remarked  the  other  day  that  he  thought  the 
condition  of  the  trade  was  bad  six  years  ago.  My  opinion  is 
that  this  season  will  be  far  worse. 


THE  DATE  FIXED 

lo  start  molding  by  the  Hudson  River  manufacturers,  in  a 
meeting  at  Haverstraw,  was  the  27th  of  April,  with  a  number 
of  sheds  at  that  place  without  any  stock  on  hand  at  the  time 
the  meeting  was  in  session  and  a  smaller  number  of  brick  on 
hand  than  for  a  long  time.  Such  a  condition  one  would  natur¬ 
ally  expect  to  mean  an  early  and  active  preparation  to  mold. 
1  o  set  the  date  so  near  the  first  of  May  certainly  showed  that 
the  men  who  attended  that  meeting  must  have  given  the  subject 
some  thought  as  to  how  to  benefit  the  trade,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  BRICK 


Must  come  from  the  increased  extent  of  building.  Is  there 
any  extra  increase  the  present  season?  Four  months  of  the 
year  1903  are  past,  and  the  following  comparison  of  figures  will 
not  tend  to  make  the  tide  water  brick  makers  very  sanguine  of  a 
successful  season.  Permits  for  buildings  for  the  week  ending 
April  23,  1903,  numbered  thirty-seven;  for  the  same  week  of 
the  year  1902  there  were  forty-three.  The  cost  of  the  thirty- 
seven  for  the  present  year  is  $1,102,240;  the  cost  for  the  forty- 
three  of  last  year,  $2,740,615.  The  total  number  of  permits 
issued  this  year,  from  January  1  to  April  23,  a  period  of  four 
months,  was  55°;  for  the  same  length  of  time  last  year,  548. 
The  cost  of  the  548  last  year  was  $26,721,134;  the  cost  for  the 
550  of  the  present  year  is  $23,035,135.  The  alterations  which 
require  a  number  of  brick  from  January  1  to  April  23,  last  year, 
cost  $4,108,119;  for  the  same  time  this  year  the  cost  is  $3,944,201. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROSPECT? 


\\  lien  the  same  conditions  continue  season  after  season,  one 
knows  what  is  before  him,  and  from  present  prospects  nothing 
more  can  be  looked  for  than  what  existed  last  year.  When 
one  has  once  passed  through  it  he  knows  the  result,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  brick  making  season  of  1903  there  is  not  a  tide 
water  manufacturer  but  knows  that  unless  something  unexpected 
and  not  at  present  looked  for  happens,  the  present  season  will 
not  be  as  good  as  last  year  for  those  along  the  Hudson  River. 
All  their  brick  must  go  to  the  one  market.  The  first  three 
months  are  the  best,  as  regards  those  who  expect  to  build  and 
have  their  buildings  ready  to  rent  by  the  following  year,  and 
the  number  of  permits  issued  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  is  larger  than  the  same  length  of  time  the  previous  year, 
but  as  the  year  grows  in  length  the  permits  asked  for  are  less, 
week  by  week. 

SUSTAINING  THE  PRICE 

This  year  will  be  an  impossibility,  as  there  is  no  formation  of 
any  kind  to  help  do  it.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  there 
has  been  some  movement  toward  that  end.  Last  year  help  came 
from  an  unexpected  coal  strike,  which  kept  the  brick  off  the 
market  till  late  in  the  season.  It  came  in  good  time,  but  left  its 


mark  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  brick  maker. 
The  price  of  coal  is  somewhat  higher  this  season  than  before 
the  strike.  It  seems  to  be  the  luck  of  the  brick  maker  to  feel 
the  increase  of  cost  in  some  of  the  material  which  go  into  the 
making  of  brick  from  year  to  year,  and  the  present  year  will  be 
no  exception. 

A  REDUCED  OUTPUT 

From  necessity,  or  forced,  would  help  to  some  extent,  as  there 
will  be  a  factor  in  the  market  the  coming  year  that  will  furnish 
many  million  of  old  or  second-hand  brick,  which  will  be  thrown 
on  the  market.  They  come  from  the  pulling  down  of  all  the 
buildings  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  tearing  down  to 
give  room  for  its  new  terminal  station  in  New  York  city.  The 
scarcity  of  men  may,  in  part,  tend  to  reduce  the  production  of 
brick,  as  so  far  they  are  not  coming  around  in  numbers  as  in 
former  years.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  roads  leading  to  the 
yard  are  usually  occupied  by  men  looking  for  a  job.  Not  so  to¬ 
day.  It  is  an  unusual  experience  for  the  people  who  live  on  the 
roads  leading  to  the  yards,  for  in  former  years  they  would  have 
from  six  to  ten  oalls  a  day  for  something  to  eat.  The  present 
spring  there  has  been  none.  It  may  be  the  excessive  use  of 
liquor  has  removed  many  of  them  during  the  winter. 

SHORT  SEASONS 

Have  been  in  order  year  after  year,  and  they  are  short,  too, 
when  a  yard  will  begin  molding  in  May  and  stop  in  August,  and 
this,  in  part,  has  no  doubt  kept  the  men  from  coming  around. 
A  few  days  past  I  met  a  pit  shoveler  coming  from  a  yard  where 
it  was  not  accustomed  to  see  him,  as  he  had  been  a  fixture  on 
another  yard.  I  was  curious  enough  to  ask  him  why  he  had 
left  the  other  yard.  He  replied  that  he  had  worked  on  that 
yard  twenty-two  years,  but  it  runs  but  three  months,  and  he 
could  not  make  a  living.  Think  of  twenty-two  years  on  one 
yard.  There  was  a  time  when  nearly  the  whole  gang  on  the 
yard  was  married  men,  and  as  regular  as  the  spring  came  they 
were  ready  to  go  to  work.  Today  there  are  only  two  of  them 
left,  and  they  have  been  on  the  yard  nearly  thirty  years.  It 
seems  like  a  tale  to  hear  that  men  would  work  on  one  yard  for 
so  long  a  time.  There  must  have  been  a  fellow  feeling  between 
men  and  boss.  The  impression  seems  to  be  that  this  year  of 
1903  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  short  years. 

STRIKES 

Have  been  a  factor  the  present  year  in  causing  some  to  put  off 
building,  as  the  first  of  May  is  the  time  the  fun  begins,  and  this 
season  the  first  of  May  was  looked  forward  to  with  much  appre¬ 
hension  among  the  brick  men.  The  carpenters  and  other  trades 
outside  of  the  masons  had  their  innings  and  succeeded  in  their 
demands,  which  all  who  expect  to  build  will  have  to  pay.  The 
demands  of  the  bricklayers  will  more  nearly  affect  the  brick 
manufacturer  than  all  the  others,  as  all  building  of  brick  would 
stop  if  they  went  on  a  strike.  They  have  not  made  a  large 
demand  —  only  five  cents  per  hour  —  but  when  it  is  added  to 
what  they  already  receive  it  is  out  of  all  reason,  and  if,  from 
year  to  year,  they  keep  on  tacking  on  an  advance,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  result  in  a  complete  stopping  of  building.  The  Brick¬ 
layers’  Union  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  eight  thousand  strong. 
Last  year  they  received  65  cents  per  hour  for  eight  hours’  work, 
and  this  year  they  demand  70  cents.  Will  it  reach  a  dollar?  It 
looks  like  it.  The  men  who  drive  for  the  dealers  in  brick,  lime, 
lathe  and  cement  demand  an  advance  of  25  cents  per  hour.  The 
man  who  drives  one  horse  wants  $2.25  a  day;  two  horses,  $2.50; 
three  horses,  $2.75;  four  horses,  $3,  for  ten  hours’  work,  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  for  work  done  on  Sunday  and 
legal  holidays.  And  the  poor,  hard  worked  brick  maker  —  what 
does  he  get  for  the  money  invested?  His  average  price  per 
thousand  for  his  brick,  the  year  through,  will  be  less  than  the 
mason  gets  for  his  work  each  day,  and  the  latter’s  investment  in 
tools  will  be  covered  by  a  five-dollar  bill.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  manufacture  of  brick  has  ceased  to  be  remunerative  when 
a  man  with  a  capital  of  $5  will  make  more  money  than  the  brick 
maker,  with  thousands  of  dollars  in  his  business,  will  receive 
per  thousand  for  his  brick?  And  the  time  put  in  by  the  brick 
maker  will  nearly  double  that  the  mason  puts  in.  It  is  a  misfit. 

THE  MARKET 

Is  not  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  this  time,  between  old 
and  new  brick.  The  old  stock  is  not  very  large  on  the  lower 
Hudson,  bftt  the  upper  Hudson  manufacturer  has  quite  a  supply. 
There  is  no  fear  of  a  brick  .famine  till  new  stock  makes  its 
appearance  at  West  Fifty-second  Street.  The  demand  is  slow, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  price  has  felt  the  effect,  and  how  much 
lower  it  may  go  before  the  rush  of  July  reaches  the  market 
depends  on  the  shipper 

$4.50,  $475,  $5.  $5-25,  and  top,  $5.50. 


A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


These  columns  are  open  to  ale.  The  ftjll  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


BRICK  PROGRESS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Do  you  know  that  I  am  highly  delighted  with  The  Clay- 
Worker,  and  that  it  pleases  me  much  to  look  over  the  reports 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions?  I  would  like  very  much  to 
attend  one  of  them.  Am  afraid,  though,  it  would  have  been 
too  cold  for  me  to  have  been  in  Boston  tbe  month  of  February. 
I  have  been  there.  It  was  in  August,  1853,  just  fifty  years  ago, 
so  you  can  judge  that  I  am  now  getting  on  in  years.  I  had  a 
man  here  who  worked  for  me,  but  has  gone  away.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  at  the  first  N.  B.  M.  A.  meeting,  held  in  Cincinnati. 
His  name  is  Foxley.  He  was  all  through  the  West,  and  knows 
you  and  many  others.  I  have  lost  track  of  him. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  lot  of  things,  but  I  am  such  a  poor 
hand  at  writing  letters.  I  would  say  that  I  built  a  round  kiln, 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  I  have  turned  out  some  splendid 
brick.  I  am  pleased  with  it,  for  it  was  a  big  undertaking  for  a 
man  of  my  age.  In  a  few  months’  time  I  will  be  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  I  did  the  work  all  myself.  The  people  here  think 
I  am  a  bit  of  a  wonder. 

Inclosed  herewith  is  postoffice  order  for  10  shillings,  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  The  Clay-Worker.  Should  anything  happen  that  I 
did  not  pay  up,  just  stop  the  paper,  as  I  may  go  under  any  time 
now,  although  I  am  feeling  first  rate. 

Trusting  that  this  will  find  you  enjoying  the  best  of  health, 
I  am,  with  best  wishes,  James  Smith. 

Patea,  New  Zealand,  April  16. 

E.  M.  PIKE’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

After  Twenty  Years  of  Pleasant  and  Successful  Dealings 
With  Clayworkers  He  Retires  From  the  Kiln  Business. 


MY  DEAR  RANDALL  —  Inclosed  I  hand  you  draft  to 
balance  my  account  to  date.  I  do  this  with  a  sort  of 
commingled  sadness  and  pleasure.  Am  glad  that  I  can 
pay  my  honest  debts,  but  the  sad  part  comes  in  when  I  think 
I  will  not  receive  your  “  winged  ”  quarterly,  tinted,  artistic,  very 
much  abbreviated  missives,  with  that  stereotyped,  modest  re¬ 
quest,  “  Please  remit.” 

This  and  a  little  more  was  all  they  usually  contained,  but 
sufficient  for  me  of  the  kind.  I  could  not  have  got  along  with¬ 
out  the  occasion  of  these  little  “  please  remits,”  for  the  little 
“  ad.”  they  paid  for  was  the  guiding  star  to  those  who  needed 
my  services,  and  a  good  kiln.  I  was  about  to  say  the  best  kiln, 
but  the  thought  of  my  good  friend  Eudaly  and  others'  feelings 
along  this  line  makes  we  refrain. 

I  have  turned  over  my  kiln  business,  with  all  my  patents,  to 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  in  the 
future  will  run  the  business,  and  to  whom  I  refer  my  friends 
and  others  as  a  very  reliable  firm,  and  who  will  treat  them  right 
in  every  respect. 

It  is  with  sadness,  to  me,  that  my  business  relations  with  the 
clayworking  fraternity  are  thus  severed.  I  have  found  some  of 
the  very  best  friends  I  ever  had  among  them,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  prize  them  always,  and  I  consider  it  under  a  lucky  star 
that  I  fell  among  them. 

I  never  had  a  more  pleasant  business  than  the  kiln  business, 
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because  of  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 
The  business  has  been  a  good  business  for  me,  has  paid  me  well, 
and  I  hope  I  have  given  value  received  in  all  cases. 

I  might  be  asked  by  some  of  my  friends  wby  I  gave  it  up. 
I  would  say  that,  while  I  am  not  able  to  endow  universities  or 
establish  libraries  in  the  land,  I  will,  with  economy  and  what  busi¬ 
ness  I  have  left,  be  able  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and 
aid  church  and  charity  some,  as  well.  There  is  a  time  in  every 
one’s  life  when  he  should  retrench  in  his  business.  The  first 
part  of  my  life  I  worked  hard  to  get  into  business.  I  have 
learned  already  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  out. 

But  I  think  I  will  fix  things  so  if  I  wish  to  go  to  Florida  to 
catch  sharks,  or  any  other  kind  of  fish,  I  will  not  have  to  spend 
the  morning  hours  answering  correspondents  and  directing  kiln 
building,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  are  bounding  over  the  bil¬ 
lows  in  an  electric  launch,  or  sporting  with  speckled  beauties 
at  the  end  of  rod  and  line. 

I  want  to  thank  all  my  friends  and  patrons  for  kind  words 
spoken  and  friendly  acts  in  the  past,  and,  while  this  particular 
branch  of  my  business  will  be  cared  for  by  another,  it  will  be 
in  good  hands,  and  the  name  and  fame  of  the  “  Pike  kiln  ”  will 
not  lose  by  the  transition. 

My  interest  and  concern  in  the  fraternity,  I  hope,  will  not 
abate.  I  know  it  will  not  in  the  many  friendships  formed. 

And  now,  my  dear  Randall,  I  must  not  close  without  thanking 


E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill. 


you  for  many  courtesies  shown  me  during  all  these  long  years 
we  have  been  in  business  relationship,  for  you  know  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  take  hold  with  you  when  you  launched  out  The 
Clay-Worker. 

Come  and  see  me.  The  latch  string  is  not  pulled  inside  and 
the  door  is  not  locked.  I  am,  as  usual,  yours  very  truly, 

E.  M.  Pike. 


A  SATISFACTORY  TRADE. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker  : 

We  believe  that  we  have  hardly  been  mentioned  in  your  read¬ 
ing  columns  so  far  this  season,  and  we  think  it  would  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  we  are  alive  and  doing  business. 

We  have  been  working  quietly,  yet  diligently,  and  we  believe 
we  have  accomplished  about  as  good  results  as  any  concern  in 
the  business  today.  Our  shipments  of  complete  machines  for 
the  past  week  have  been  as  follows :  A.  E.  Anderson,  Whalan, 
Minn.;  M.  G.  Foley,  Bemidji,  Minn.;  W.  B.  Myer,  Oxford,  O. ; 
B.  W.  Mangum,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  Kingwood  Brick  Company, 
Kingwood,  W.  Va. ;  Henry  Eoff,  Fountain,  Mich. ;  Taylor 
Brothers,  Houston,  Tex. 

Besides  we  have  made  two  large  shipments  of  machines  to 
California  and  one  to  Missouri  within  the  past  two  weeks.  We 
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have  also  shipped  during  the  past  ten  days  cutting  tables  and 
other  equipment  to  fix  up  plants  which  are  now  operating  to  the 
following  parties:  Wiltnar  Brick  Company,  Wilmar,  Minn.; 
St.  Augusta  Brick  Company,  St.  Augusta,  Minn.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  orders  now  on  our  books  still  unfilled,  which 
we  are  crowding  through  at  the  greatest  possible  speed,  with 
prospects  in  view  of  the  largest  season  that  we  have  ever  had. 

Your  valuable  paper  has  done  us  considerable  good  this  sea¬ 
son,  for  which  we  are  duly  thankful.  Yours  truly, 

The  Keels  Foundry  and  Machine  Company. 

Hudson,  Mich.,  May  5. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  IOWA  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURERS. 

NQUIRIES  AND  PROSPECTS  for  business 
among  the  brick  and  tile  makers  of  Northwestern 
Iowa  continue  to  be  encouraging  for  a  good  sea¬ 
son’s  run.  There  has  been  sufficient  wet  weather 
so  far  this  year  to  remind  farmers  of  the  value 
of  tiling,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  memory  of 
last  year’s  wet  season,  has  served  to  further  the 
prospects  for  a  heavy  sale  of  tile. 

The  amount  of  building  that  will  be  done  this 
season  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Iowa  is  not 
expected  to  be  as  extensive  as  last  year  —  so  con¬ 
sider  authorities.  One  reason  given  is  the  price 
of  lumber,  hardware  and  the  other  materials,  aside  from  brick, 
that  enter  into  building  material.  The  price  of  brick  has  ad¬ 
vanced  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  production, 
due  to  higher  coal  and  labor. 

1  here  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  any  labor  trou¬ 
bles  among  the  brick  and  tile  makers  the  coming  season.  It 
was  rather  expected  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  form 
unions  in  some  of  the  larger  places,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
move  made.  The  trouble  experienced  by  the  Eehigh  brick  and 
tile  works  last  year,  by  which  the  plant  was  closed  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  account  of  a  strike,  has  been  settled,  and  the  plant  is 
now  being  operated  with  non-union  men. 

The  demand  for  pavers  will  be  light  for  the  plants  in  and 
about  Fort  Dodge,  owing  to  the  city  administration  having 
closed  a  contract  last  fall  with  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company  for 
about  two  miles  of  paving  and  guttering,  which  will  be  put  in 
this  summer. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Company  are  making  their  preliminary 
preparations  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  plant 
in  Fort  Dodge.  The  company  has  secured  a  tract  of  land  at 
the  edge  of  the  city  and  will  maintain  a  mixing  station  there. 
Foit  Dodge  will  be  a  distributing  point  for  the  company,  and 
it  is  expected  to  take  contracts  throughout  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  and  ship  from  this  point. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Civil  Engineering  Department 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College  has  been  making  thousands 
of  tests  of  Iowa  paving  brick,  and  Professor  Marston,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  the  State  Engineering  Society,  has 
been  collecting  statistics  of  all  brick  paving  in  the  State. 

Printed  blanks  were  sent  out  to  all  Iowa  cities  having  brick 
paving,  inquiring  the  amount  of  paving,  the  kind  of  brick,  the 
character  of  the  foundation,  the  cost,  the  kind  of  curbing,  and 
also  inquiring  the  experience  and  opinions  regarding  all  im¬ 
provements.  A  large  table  giving  the  most  important  statistics 
of  paving  brick  in  Iowa  has  been  constructed. 

From  this  table  it  appears  there  were  in  the  State  at  the  close 
of  1901,  29.26  miles,  or  4,030,696  square  yards,  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  the  cost  of  which  has  ranged  from  $1.04  up  to  $1.96  per 
square  yard.  At  the  same  date  there  were  in  the  State  11.17 
miles,  or  192,884  square  yards,  of  asphalt  pavement,  the  cost  of 
which  ranged  from  $1.58  to  $1.89  per  square  yard.  In  general 
the  asphalt  is  more  expensive  than  the  brick.  The  amount  of 
asphalt  has  been  materially  increased  since  1901. 

In  general  there  are  two  classes  of  brick  paving,  according  to 


the  foundation  placed  underneath  the  surface  layer  of  brick. 
In  the  best  paving  the  foundation  consists  of  about  six  inches 
of  concrete,  but  a  somewhat  cheaper  paving  can  be  constructed 
by  making  the  foundation  of  a  layer  of  brick  laid  flatwise  on  a 
layer  of  sand.  The  cheaper  method  is  suited  to  streets  where 
the  traffic  is  light  and  the  soil  good. 

The  report  was  read  at  a  State  meeting  of  the  State  Engineer¬ 
ing  Society,  at  which  the  relative  merits  of  brick  and  asphalt 
pavements  were  discussed  at  some  length.  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  asphalt  makes  the  ideal  paving  for  residence 
streets  and  other  streets  not  having  too  heavy  traffic  or  too 
steep  grades.  However,  it  costs  more  than  brick  and  can  not 
stand  as  heavy  traffic  as  the  best  brick  pavements.  There  have 
been  very  few  failures  of  brick  pavements  in  the  State,  and  many, 
even  of  the  older  pavements,  appear  to  be  good  for  a  long  time 
yet.  James  E.  Downing. 

Written  for  The  Clay-WorkEr. 

BUFFALO  BRICK  BUILDING  NEWS. 


MONTH  OF  APRIL  was  a  record-breaker  in 
the  building  line.  In  all,  224  permits  were  issued, 
providing  for  buildings  costing  $1,122,166.  This 
finds  our  “  brickies  ”  illy  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  market.  A  very  wet  season  last 
year  and  an  increased  demand  left  them  with  but  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  brick  to  carry  over.  Brush  Brothers  and  the  Weyer 
yard,  running  all  winter,  have  helped  out  some.  Still,  for  the 
past  two  weeks  the  Brick  Association  has  refused  to  take  any 
new  orders.  Berricks’  Sons’  yard  has  the  credit  of  turning  out 
the  first  new  brick.  The  other  yards  will  follow  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  and  no  doubt  brick  will  be  shipped  hot  enough  to  set 
wagon  boxes  on  fire- 

It  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  be  able  to  clean  up  the  yards  of  all 
the  old  stock,  but  the  bad  feature  is  the  continued  scarcity  of 
brick.  I  be  knowledge  that  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand 
has  encouraged  the  starting  of  new  yards,  and  the  third  one 
within  little  over  a  year  has  been  started.  The  last  one  will 
be  located  at  Orchard  Park,  about  eight  miles  from  this  city, 
on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railroad.  It  is  called 
the  Buffalo  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  directors  are 
Gerald  H.,  Edward  S.  and  John  R.  H.  Richmond,  George  H. 
Gilman  and  Maxwell  S.  Wheeler.  The  latter  is  an  attorney  in 
the  Ellicott  Square,  and  the  three  first  named  are  sons  of  the 
late  Jewett  M.  Richmond,  a  millionaire,  so  that,  although  capi¬ 
talized  at  only  $9,000,  there  is  plenty  of  money  at  the  back  of  it, 
and  I  judge  the  Richmond  boys  are  getting  deeply  interested 
in  clay  products.  They  have  purchased  a  three-hundred  horse¬ 
power  engine  of  the  Erie  City  Engine  Works,  from  E.  M.  Freese 

&  Co. ;  Union  brick  machine,  pug  mill  and  rotating  automatic 
cutter.  When  fairly  started  it  is  intended  to  make  the  output 
one  hundred  thousand  daily.  They  claim  tests  show  they  have 
an  excellent  shale,  and  expect  to  get  natural  gas  enough  from 
wells  on  the  farm  to  run  the  plant.  The  office  address  is  41 
Franklin  Street,  this  city. 

Another  new  yard  is  being  built  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  by  Fencer- 
maker  &  Schwingle.  The  work  is  being  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  James  Mannix,  superintendent  at  the  Sonyea  colony. 
I  hey  will  manufacture  by  the  soft  mud  process.  They  have 
purchased  a  Henry  Martin  machine,  pug  mill  and  crusher,  and 
a  lot  of  board  pallets  from  the  old  yard  of  Haake  Sons,  this 
city.  The  outlook  for  the  new  yard  is  very  bright,  as  the  new 
power  house  at  Dansville  will  take  about  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  brick,  a  new  paper  mill  four  hundred  thousand  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  block  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more. 

Fredericks  Brothers,  at  Rochester,  have  started  a  new  yard 
where  the  old  Adamantine  yard  was.  They  have  plenty  of  clay, 
have  a  Potts  machine  and  a  dryer,  and  had  new  brick  ready  for 
market  early  in  April.  The  Rochester  German  Brick  and  Tile 
Company  have  put  in  a  new  dryer,  and  had  new  brick  about  the 
same  time.  They  were  needed  badly,  as  all  the  yards  were  out 
of  brick,  and  Fredericks  Brothers,  contractors,  had  been  obliged 
to  go  East  for  brick  to  finish  their  contracts.  Rochester  yards 
are  getting  quite  up-to-date  in  their  methods.  When  will  Buffalo 
do  likewise?  Norton. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


T  THE  SPRING  EXHIBITION  of  the 
Pacific  Horticultural  Society,  which  is 
now  being  held  in  the  Maple  room  of 
the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Roblin  Pottery  Company  is 
being  much  admired.  The  exhibit  in¬ 
cludes  designs  made  from  California 
clay,  several  of  them  being  fac  similes 
of  designs  that  won  prizes  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

W.  J.  Bartnett,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
is  now  in  the  East,  has  telegraphed  from 
New  \  ork  that  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  plant 
of  the  Pacific  Sanitary  Ware  Company  for  machinery  have  just 
been  let.  M.  J.  Platte  will  have  charge  of  the  construction  work 
at  Stockton,  Cal.,  where  the  plant  is  to  be  located.  Mr.  Bartnett 
is  President  of  the  company. 

The  Hoff  Asbestos  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  have  secured  an  option  on  the  pottery  plant  at  Antioch, 
Cal.,  which  is  owned  by  State  Senator  Belsha.w.  If  the  option  is 
taken  up  pressed  brick  will  be  manufactured  at  the  plant  on  a 
large  scale. 

City  Clerk  Leland,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  preparing  to  advertise 
for  the  brick  and  other  materials  to  be  used  in  the  sewer  con¬ 
struction  in  that  city.  Between  fifteen  and  twenty  million  bricks 
will  be  required,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  barrels 
of  cement  will  be  needed.  Bids  will  be  received  at  the  City 
Clerk’s  office  up  to  May  25. 

G.  E.  Grouard  has  installed  a  brick  machine,  with  a  capacity 
of  two  thousand  bricks  per  hour,  at  his  brickyards  at  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.  The  machine  is  of  the  Iron  Quaker  type  and  was  manu¬ 
factured  at  Wellington,  Ohio. 

The  foundation  for  A.  H.  Mead’s  pottery  plant  at  Auburn, 
Wash.,  has  been  laid.  The  building  will  be  40x160  feet,  and 
will  be  two  stories  high.  Four  kilns  are  to  be  installed. 

The  brick  famine  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  is  over.  It  has  held  up  a 
number  of  buildings  upon  which  good  progress  was  being  made 
until  the  bricks  gave  out.  Other  buildings  have  delayed  start¬ 
ing,  and  altogether  the  inability  to  get  brick  has  had  a  depress¬ 
ing  effect  on  building  operations,  both  under  way  and  in  con¬ 
templation.  The  Fresno  Brick  and  Tile  Company  commenced 
delivering  brick  last  week.  Their  kiln  contains  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  bricks,  and  there  is  another  kiln  ready  to  fire 
containing  four  hundred  thousand,  while  still  a  third,  which  will 
be  ready  in  three  weeks,  has  six  hundred  thousand.  Besides 
the  machinery  is  turning  out  the  mud  brick  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
thousand  a  day.  Frank  Craycroft  has  also  commenced  deliver¬ 
ing  brick.  He  will  be  able  to  turn  out  at  least  fifty  thousand  a 
day.  He  has  a  patent  kiln  ready  to  take  brick  from  at  present, 
and  a  field  kiln  from  which  he  will  be  ready  to  ship  brick  very 
soon. 

The  Oudin  &  Bergman  Fire  Clay  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  by  their  attorneys,  Thayer  &  Belt, 
have  filed  a  complaint  in  the  Superior  Court,  asking  for  an 
injunction  restraining  Thomas  F.  Conlan  and  Martin  L.  Berg¬ 
man  from  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  company.  The 
complaint  alleges  that  Charles  P.  Oudin  and  Etta  M.  Oudin  hold 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  stock,  and  that  up  to  April  22 
Thomas  F.  Conlan  and  M.  L.  Bergman  each  held  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  shares  of  stock ;  that  on  the  date  mentioned 
Conlan  transferred  his  stock  to  Bergman  and  resigned  from  the 
offices  of  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  company,  leaving 
Charles  P.  Oudin,  President  and  Treasurer,  the  only  officer; 
that  a  short  time  afterwards  Conlan  and  Bergman  returned  and 
began  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  company,  and  have 
continued  to  do  so,  with  the  intention  of  ruining  the  business. 


The  complainants  ask  that  they  be  restrained  and  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  injunction  to  that  effect  be  granted. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  for 
the  formation  of  the  La  Bolsa  Tile  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  operating  a  new 
tile  factory  at  Smeltzer,  this  State.  The  subscribed  stock  is 
$12,000,  most  of  it  paid  in  by  ranchers  in  the  vicinity  of  Smeltzer. 
A  representative  of  the  company  will  leave  at  once  for  the  East, 
to  purchase  machinery,  and  the  factory  is  to  be  put  in  operation 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  output  of  the  company  will  be  used  for 
the  drainage  of  the  lowlands. 

James  Thompson  has  started  operations  for  the  season  at  his 
brickyard  between  Fortuna  and  the  Rohnerville  depot,  this  State. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  preparing  to  burn  some  two  hundred  thousand 
brick. 

Considerable  new  machinery  is  to  be  installed  at  Armstrong’s 
brickyard  at  Condon,  Ore.,  this  season,  to  facilitate  the  work. 

John  O.  Hauken,  Secretary  of  the  Palouse  Pottery  Company, 
at  Palouse,  Wash.,  reports  orders  coming  in  for  the  products  of 
the  pottery  much  faster  than  they  can  be  filled.  The  capacity  of 
the  pottery  has  been  doubled  since  last  season,  and  there  is  still 
not  enough  ware  turned  out  to  supply  the  demand  within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  believed  that  this  company 
will  put  in  a  modern  steam  plant  within  the  next  year. 

Capitalists  of  Westminster,  Cal,  are  interesting  themselves  in 
the  establishment  of  a  tile  factory.  It  will  have  equipment  for 
the  production  of  roofing  tile,  drainage  pipe,  flower  pots  and  all 
classes  of  work  in  that  line.  A  thorough  investigation  has  been 
made  of  the  advantages  offered  by  that  locality,  and  conclusions 
are  said  to  be  favorable.  It  is  probable  that  a  company  will  be 
formed  and  a  factory  established,  which  will  be  equipped  with 
modern  machinery. 

Architect  Bennes,  of  Baker  City,  Ore.,  reports  that  the  scarcity 
of  brick  in  that  city  is  a  serious  drawback  to  early  building  opera¬ 
tions.  He  states  that  C.  T.  Seifert  and  A.  A.  Houston,  owners 
of  brickyards  in  Baker  City,  have  each  ordered  from  the  East 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  arrive  shortly.  With  increased  manufacturing  capacity 
the  firms  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand,  and  then  building  con¬ 
struction  will  be  continued. 

The  Prescott  Sandstone  Brick  Company  has  about  perfected 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  brickmaking  plant  in  this  city. 

The  Pacific  Sandstone  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated, 
with  principal  place  of  business  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  capi¬ 
tal  stock  is  placed  at  $100,000.  The  directors  are  Herbert  B. 
Eakins,  Isaac  Norton,  Albert  Prenzlauer,  Edward  P.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  and  John  M.  Miller,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Andrew  and  Henry  Colvin  have  purchased  three  acres  of 
ground  at  Grant’s  Pass,  Ore.,  and  will  operate  a  brickyard  and 
kiln.  The  ground  is  red  clay  and  well  suited  for  making  a  fine 
quality  of  brick.  With  this  addition  four  brickyards  will  be  in 
operation  about  Grant’s  Pass  this  year.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  5,  1903. 


MORE  BRICKS. 

The  Fiske  Plant,  at  Dover  Point,  N.  H.,  Enlarged. 

THE  FISKE  BRICKMAKING  system,  in  use  at  the  plant 
at  Dover  Point,  N.  H.,  has  proved  itself  so  efficient  and 
satisfactory  that  the  company  has  decided  to  erect  a  very 
large  addition  to  their  plant,  and  the  contract  for  the  construction 
has  been  awarded  to  Maurice  H.  Maney,  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
who  commenced  work  on  May  4. 

The  addition  will  consist  of  an  extension  to  the  main  building 
204  feet  by  60  feet,  and  the  erection  of  two  new  dryers,  seven¬ 
teen  new  kilns,  storage  building,  blower  house,  etc.  This  will 
give  the  company  an  annual  capacity  of  fifteen  million  bricks,  and 
will  make  the  plant  one  of  the  largest  in  New  England. 

All  kinds  of  red  bricks  will  be  made,  as  at  present,  from  the 
highest  grade,  equal  to  or  even  superior  to  Philadelphia  pressed 
bricks  down  to  common  rough  bricks.  Coal  will  be  used  for 
drying  and  burning,  as  at  present,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  addition 
will  be  built  and  operated  practically  without  change  from  the 
present  system,  Mr.  Fiske’s  original  plans,  although  almost  revo¬ 
lutionary  to  the  brickmaking  art,  having  proved  highly  satis- 
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factory  in  practice.  The  company’s  bricks  are  in  such  demand 
that  everything  they  have  been  able  to  manufacture  has  been  sold 
ahead,  and  they  have  turned  away  inquiries  during  the  past  few 
months  for  over  fifteen  million  bricks,  on  which  they  could  not 
quote  prices  on  account  of  pressure  of  business.  For  the  new 
construction  they  will  be  obliged  to  purchase  common  bricks 
from  other  manufacturers. 

A  considerable  addition  to  their  track  facilities  will  also  be 
made,  thereby  giving  them  over  one-half  mile  of  trackage  in 
their  factory  yard.  The  Thew  steam  shovel  installed  last  winter 
at  the  clay  bank  has  proved  highly  satisfactory  for  digging  and 
loading  clay,  and  we  believe  the  company  has  broken  the  record, 
in  this  part,  of  the  country  at  least,  in  loading  a  six-yard  car  in 
less  than  six  minutes,  with  only  two  men. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the  plant,  the  company  is  also 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  number  of  houses  for  the  em¬ 
ployes.  Altogether,  the  plant  has  proved  a  remarkable  success, 
when  the  novelty  of  the  system  of  operation  is  considered,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  this  section. 


Written  for  The:  Clay- Worker. 

MILWAUKEE 


NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE  OCCUPIES  an  almost  anomalous  position 
in  the  fact  that,  while  at  present  there  is  a  pronounced 
shortage  of  brick,  there  has  also  been  announced  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  common  brick  from  $8  to  $7  a  thousand, 
which  took  effect  May  1.  Several  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  shortage.  In  the  first  place,  an  immense  amount  of  build¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds  is  under  way  in  this  city  and  neighboring  towns, 
so  that  the  demand  is  unusually  large.  The  various  local  com¬ 
panies  went  into  the  winter  with  comparatively  small  stocks  on 
hand,  and,  owing  to  the  wet,  cold  season,  they  have  been  slow  in 
getting  out  this  season’s  output  of  brick.  Building  operations 
calling  for  brick  in  large  quantities  have  had  to  be  considerably 
delayed,  on  account  of  the  shortage.  With  the  opening  up  of 
good  weather,  however,  the  yards  will  be  run  to  their  fullest 
capacity,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  shortage  will  not  last  longer 
than  a  month  or  so  to  come. 

In  April  the  Milwaukee  Building  Supply  Company  announced 
a  decrease  in  the  price  of  brick  on  all  kinds  except  sewer  brick, 
which  remains  at  $8.50.  The  prices  quoted  are  as  follows : 
Common  brick,  per  thousand,  $7;  sewer  brick,  $8.50;  select  and 
sand  molded  (mud)  brick,  $10;  select  pressed  brick,  $11;  select 
pressed  angle  brick,  $16,  with  no  extra  charge  for  face  brick  in 
solid  brick  walls  if  not  less  than  twelve  inches  thick,  providing 
the  same  class  of  brick  is  used  for  the  backing  up  which  is  speci¬ 
fied  and  used  for  facing.  Following  the  announcement  of  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  Milwaukee  brick,  the  price  of  Chicago 
brick  was  also  reduced,  common  brick  being  $6.35  per  thousand; 
sewer  brick,  $7.35.  There  is  no  particular  shortage  in  the  fancy 
varieties  of  pressed  and  molded  brick  brought  to  the  city  from 
other  localities,  other  than  that  due  to  the  extraordinary  demand. 
Prices  range  from  $14  to  $20  for  red  brick,  and  from  $20  to  $30 
per  thousand  for  mottled  brick. 

At  present  the  indications  for  any  considerable  amount  of 
brick  paving  being  done  in  Milwaukee  this  year  are  anything  but 
hopeful.  The  city  has  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the  passage 
of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  which  will  enable  the  issuing  of 
bonds  for  city  improvements,  but  thus  far  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  it  is  likely  that  improvements  in  the  way  of  pavements 
will  have  to  go  over  for  another  year.  This  will  also  apply  to 
asphalt  paving.  Reports  come  from  different  cities  throughout 
the  State  that  a  considerable  amount  of  brick  paving  has  been 
planned  for,  and  bids  have  been  called  for  from  a  number  of 
localities. 

Ricketson  &  Schwarz  report  a  large  amount  of  business,  both 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  throughout  Wisconsin  and  North¬ 
ern  Michigan.  They  recently  closed  a  contract  to  supply  five 
million  brick  for  an  immense  paper  mill  and  water  power  plant 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  the  order  calling  for  a  million  and  a 
half  of  facing  and  four  and  one-half  million  of  common  brick. 
They  also  are  supplying  the  brick  for  the  new  Elks’  club  house 
at  Fond  du  Lac;  one  hundred  thousand  pressed  brick  for  a 
school  house  at  Seymour,  Wis. ;  the  Clas  flats,  on  Grand  Ave¬ 
nue  ;  an  addition  to  Downer  College,  red  pressed  brick ;  bank 
building  at  Seymour,  a  convent  at  La  Crosse,  a  church  at  Racine, 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  at  Oshkosh,  and  large  stores  at  De  Pere, 
Manitowoc,  Appleton  and  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

The  W.  G.  Taylor  Company  has  moved  several  doors  south 
from  its  former  locality,  and  is  now  quartered  in  a  large  office 


at  410  Broadway.  Mr.  Taylor  reports  business  as  active;  in 
fact,  almost  too  active  to  properly  take  care  of  the  orders  that 
are  coming  in  to  him  from  local  and  outside  points. 

The  Oshkosh  Logging  Tool  Company  is  building  at  Oshkosh 
a  large  brick  factory,  which  calls  for  a  million  brick,  most  of 
which  is  supplied  from  Wisconsin  yards. 

The  affairs  of  Henry  Herman  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  Mr.  Herman  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  formation  in  Milwaukee  a  few  years  ago 
of  the  local  brick  trust.  At  various  times  during  the  past  few 
years  he  was  identified  with  different  brick  companies,  although 
he  had  within  the  past  year  practically  disposed  of  all  his  inter¬ 
ests.  Mr.  Herman  left  Milwaukee  in  April.  Nothing  definite 
is  known  as  to  his  whereabouts,  but  he  is  now  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  in  Central  or  South  America.  A.  Badger. 


MORTAR  BRICK,  OR  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


Our  editor  does  not  consider  that  “  mortar  brick  ”  is  as  good 
a  name  as  “  sand-lime  brick  ”  for  the  brick  of  German  origin 
which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  now.  The  editorial  dic¬ 
tum  should  be  a  sacred  thing  —  a  manifest  of  awful  wisdom  that 
must  be  accepted  without  question.  This  is  the  right  view, 
which,  as  I  would  be  the  last  to  cast  a  doubt  upon,  having  occu¬ 
pied  various  editorial  chairs  for  so  many  years  myself,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  there  must  be  a  strong  reason  for  my  not  sub¬ 
mitting  to  it  at  once,  and  there  is. 

In  conversation  with  Brother  Randall  at  the  World’s  Fair 
dedication  banquet,  when  we  could  get  a  word  in  between  Grover 
Cleveland,  Mark  Hanna  and  the  rest,  I  gathered  that  his  main 
objection  is  that  “mortar”  may  mean  a  mixture  of  Portland,  or 
natural  rock  cement,  or  other  materials,  with  lime  and  sand. 

It  is  true  that  “  Bricklaying,”  by  Owen  B.  Maginnis,  mentions 
“  cement  mortar  ”  and  “  lime  and  cement  mortar,”  but,  though 
Mr.  McGinnis  evidently  knows  all  that  needs  to  be  known  about 
bricklaying,  I  would  prefer  some  other  authority,  or  authorities, 
upon  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  words. 

My  copy  of  Webster’s  Dictionary  —  unabridged  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1898  —  gives:  “Mortar  (Dutch,  mortel ;  French,  mor- 
tier;  German,  moertel) — A  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  with 
water,  used  as  a  cement  for  uniting  stones  and  bricks  in  a  wall.” 

In  the  Standard  Dictionary  we  find  mortar  defined  as : 

“  1.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  slaked  lime,  used  in  building  for 
joining  bricks,  stones,  etc. 

“  2.  Loosely,  a  cement.” 

Turning  to  the  great  German  dictionary  of  Grimm,  published 
at  Leipzig,  in  ten  volumes,  we  find  the  following : 

“  Moertel  —  Lime  for  building,  mixed  with  sand.  The  Roman 
builders,  according  to  Vitruvius,  not  only  called  the  vessel  in 
which  the  binding  material  was  carried  to  the  building  a  mortar, 
but  also  gave  this  name  to  the  material  itself.” 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  with  the  exception  of  bitu¬ 
men —  the  “slime”  of  Biblical  history  —  the  builders’  binding 
material  for  ages  was  mortar  made  of  lime  and  sand.  What 
we  call  Roman  cement  is  a  modern  invention.  Quoting  from 
memory,  it  is,  I  think,  more  recent  than  Joseph  Aspdin’s  inven¬ 
tion  of  Portland  cement. 

Leaving  philology,  I  would  say  that  if,  after  all,  we  in  this 
country  understand  the  word  “  mortar  ”  to  include  other  ma¬ 
terials  besides  lime  and  sand,  then  the  word  is  still  more  suitable 
as  a  title  for  the  steam-hardened  brick.  We  have  only  to  turn 
to  the  patent  records  —  our  own,  as  well  as  the  German  and  En¬ 
glish —  to  find  that  other  materials  are  used,  or  propose  !,  for 
the  mortar  brick  besides  lime  and  sand. 

Now,  if  the  advantage  of  the  hyphenated  title  is  that  it  gives 
us  at  sight  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents,  the  same  as  those 
words  do  that  chemists  delight  in,  then,  where  gypsum  is  added, 
we  shall  have : 

Lime-sand-gypsum  brick. 

Another  patentee  proposes  the  addition  of  argillite,  where¬ 
upon  we  get : 

Lime-sand-gypsum-argillite  brick. 

Yet  another  “inventor”  appears  with  an  improvement,  re¬ 
places  sand  with  slag,  and  puts  in  some  magnesite,  when,  to  be 
consistent  and  follow  along  the  hyphenated  line,  we  must  write : 

Lime-slag-gypsum-argillite-magnesite  brick. 

Do  not  suppose  that  the  possibilities  are  exhausted.  Another 
inventor  wants  to  add  sodium-biborate,  which  would  give  us  the 
far-reaching,  orismological  polysyllable : 

Lime-sand-gypsum-argillite-magnesite-sodium-biborate  brick. 

This  might  delight  the  souls  of  lovers  of  long  words,  but  I 
think  many  of  us,  Brother  Randall  included,  would  prefer  “  mor¬ 
tar  brick.”  Geo.  J.  M.  Ashby. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  labor  situation  is  the  great  block  in  the  wheel  to  our 
otherwise  happy  material  condition,  though  labor  is  being  better 
paid  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

* *  *  * 

May  not  that  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble?  Labor  strikes 
because  it  can  afford  to  strike.  It  has  the  price  of  a  lay-off,  so 
why  not  have  the  excitement  of  a  strike  and  a  vacation  at  the 
same  time? 

*  *  * 

The  ladies  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  grieve  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  L.  J.  Howard,  of  St.  Louis,  which  occurred  May  14. 
Death  was  the  indirect  result  of  the  shock  caused  by  Mr.  How¬ 
ard’s  sudden  death  April  14,  as  chronicled  in  the  April  Clay- 
Worker. 

*  *  * 

The  present  tendency  to  extravagance  in  methods  of  doing 
business  is  going  to  make  it  difficult  to  strike  rock  bottom  when 
the  condition  of  the  times  absolutely  demands  it.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  face  some  of  these  matters  now,  when  it  is  easy,  and 

to  “  trim  ship  ”  for  what  may  happen  in  the  future. 

*  *  *  — 

The  retirement  of  E.  M.  Pike,  of  Chenoa,  Ill.,  from  the  kiln 
business,  as  announced  on  another  page,  will  be  regretted  by  a 
host  of  our  readers,  to  whom  “  Father  ”  Pike,  as  we  have  de¬ 
lighted  to  call  him,  is  more  than  a  mere  acquaintance.  He  is  a 
man  of  many  virtues,  with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  associated 
in  any  walk  of  life. 

*  *  * 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  better  facilities  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  work  as  a  clay  expert,  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  located  at  Cleveland,  has  moved  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  where  he  expects  to  reside  permanently.  As  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  pages  558,  590  and  593,  he  has  established 


offices  in  the  Ruggery  Building,  where  visiting  clayworkers  will 
be  welcomed  cordially. 


THE  NATURE  OF  VALUE. 

Under  the  above  caption  we  have  in  this  number  a  pleasing  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Binns.  As  in  the  case  of  the  peachbloom 
vase,  a  few  ounces  of  clay,  plus  great  art,  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  value.  A  few  ounces  of  cotton  or  wool, 
plus  industry,  plus  skill,  plus,  art,  and  the  result  is  great  increase 
in  value.  Material  and  labor  represent  net  cost.  Art  deter¬ 
mines  whether  the  increase  in  value  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
Thus  art  has  a  distinct  commercial  value.  The  clay  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  brick  is  worth  vastly  more  per  pound  than  the  same  quality 
and  quantity  of  clay  in  an  inferior  brick.  Clay  modeled  by  the 
band  of  the  artist  is  worth  largely  more  than  that  modeled  by 
the  hand  of  the  “  cobbler.”  The  nature  of  value  is  worthy  of 
very  serious  consideration  even  by  the  man  who  looks  only  to 
the  dollars. 


MORTAR  BRICK  OR  SAND-LIME  BRICK  —  WH ICH  ? 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ashby’s  second  communication  on  the  above 
subject,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  as  did  an  ancient  character  (we 
do  not  now  call  the  name),  “Thou  almost  persuadest  us,’’  but 
we  recall  another  trite  saying  that  “  a  man  convinced  against  his 
will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still.”  In  reply  to  Mr.  Ashby’s  for¬ 
mer  letter  in  the  April  Clay-Worker  we  said : 

“We  doubt  if  Mr.  Ashby’s  suggestion  can  prevail.  The  name 
‘  sand-lime  brick  ’  has  become  pretty  well  established.  While 
we  do  not  fancy  hyphenated  names,  in  this  case  it  is  appropriate, 
for  it  tells  exactly  what  material  is  meant,  and  the  new  name 
‘  mortar  brick  ’  does  not  carry  out  the  same  definite  impression 
of  the  material  referred  to.  Mortar  brick  might  be  made  of 
lime  and  sand,  or  cement  and  sand,  or  any  other  similar  com¬ 
bination  of  materials,  and  for  that  reason  the  name  ‘  mortar 
brick  ’  does  not  convey  the  proper  meaning  to  the  unitiated  as 
clearly  as  the  term  ‘  sand-lime  brick.’  Hence  we  think  the  latter 
name  will  abide.” 

Mr.  Ashby’s  contention  that  mortar  means  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  sand  is  not  borne  out  by  the  definition  of  mortar  in  our 
Webster’s  Unabridged — “Mortar  (arch.)  A  building  material 
made  by  mixing  lime,  cement,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  with  sand, 
water,  and  sometimes  other  materials.”  (The  italics  are  ours.) 
However,  If  Mr.  Ashby  can  induce  the  makers  and  buyers  of 
these  bricks  to  adopt  the  name  “  mortar  brick,”  instead  of  the 
hyphenated  phrase  “  sand-lime  brick,”  “  Barcus  is  willin’.”  Agi¬ 
tation  will  aid  to  that  end,  so  we  suggest  that  others  interested 
take  up  the  cause  and  announce  their  choice,  and  give  their  rea¬ 
sons  therefor,  in  our  correspondence  columns.  Next! 


AN  ADMIRABLE  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  New  Orleans,  which  we  are  pleased  to  reprint,  are,  in 
spirit,  character  and  expression  such  as  we  believe  will  com¬ 
mend  them  to  every  fair-minded  man,  be  he  workman  or  an 
employer  of  workmen.  Fair  sentiments  are  set  forth  with 
knowledge,  clearness  and  sense.  They  will  lose  much  of  their 
value  through  having  been  associated  in  the  convention  with  the 
impolitic  speech  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  D.  M.  Parry,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  Mr.  Parry  has  always  been  esteemed 
in  this  community  as  a  dignified,  conservative  and  successful 
manufacturer.  In  public  meetings  and  general  gatherings  and 
in  places  where  even  only  a  few  were  gathered  together,  he  has 
been  known  as  a  man  of  action,  rather  than  a  man  of  speech. 
A  man  past  his  fiftieth  year,  who  has  cultivated  silence  and 
devoted  his  life  to  private  business  interests,  is  unfortunate  if 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  manners  of  a  college  junior  or  sopho¬ 
more  as  an  orator,  or  the  attitude  of  a  rampant  reformer.  When 
a  man  does  these  things  in  his  early  twenties  he  is  both  forgiven 
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and  forgotten;  but,  having  readied  the  years  of  discretion,  the 
manners  of  a  violent  labor  agitator  are  not  becoming.  One  who 
has  gone  through  a  large  part  of  his  life  and  sustained  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  tongue-tied  in  public,  runs  a  great  risk  in  having 
a  surgical  operation  performed  to  release  what  may  readily 
become  an  unruly  member. 

Mr.  Parry’s  intemperate  address  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  really  temperate  and  rational  expression  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  we  quote  and 
which  we  commend  to  the  most  considerate  attention  of  both 
employer  and  employe.  Labor  leaders  who  honestly  aim  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  workingmen  will  find  in  these  reso¬ 
lutions  the  essence  of  wisdom  and  fair  dealing. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  NATIONAL  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

First  —  Fair  dealing  is  the  fundamental  and  basic  principle  on 
which  relations  between  employes  and  employers  should  rest. 

Second  —  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  not  opposed 
to  organizations  of  labor  as  such,  but  it  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
boycotts,  blacklists  and  other  illegal  acts  of  interference  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  employer  and  employe. 

Third  —  No  person  should  be  refused  employment  or  in  any  way 
discriminated  against  on  account  of  membership  or  non-membership 
in  any  labor  organization,  and  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  or  interference  with  any  employe  who  is  not  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization  by  members  of  such  organizations. 

Fourth  —  With  due  regard  to  contracts,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
employe  to  leave  his  employment  whenever  he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the 
right  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any  employe  when  he  sees  fit. 

Fifth  —  Employers  must  be  free  to  employ  their  work  people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory,  without  interference  or  dictation  on  the 
part  of  individuals  or  organizations  not  directly  parties  to  such  con¬ 
tracts. 

Sixth,  —  Employers  must  be  unmolested  and  unhampered  in  the 
management  of  their  business,  in  determining  the  amount  and  quality 
of  their  product,  and  in  the  use  of  any  methods  or  systems  of  pay 
which  are  just  and  equitable. 

Seventh  —  In  the  interest  of  the  employes  and  employers  of  the 
country,  no  limitation  should  be  placed  upon  the  opportunities  of  any 
person  to  learn  any  trade  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  adapted. 

Eighth  —  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  disapproves 
absolutely  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  favors  an  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  all  differences  between  employers  and  employes  by  any  amica¬ 
ble  method  that  will  preserve  the  rights  of  both  parties. 

Ninth  —  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  pledges  itself 
to  oppose  any  and  all  legislation  not  in  accord  with  the  foregoing 
declaration. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

St.  Louis,  in  dedicating  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  on 
the  last  day  of  April,  dedicated  herself,  too,  to  the  cause  of 
progress  and  the  betterment  of  mankind.  The  old  city  has  awak- 
end  from  the  dreams  of  an  aristocratic  past  and  pledged  herself 
to  a  bright  and  golden  future.  Chicago  will  have  to  look  to  her 
laurels.  If  St.  Louis  surpasses  her  with  the  great  World’s  Fair, 
as  she  has  every  prospect  of  doing,  then  St.  Louis  will  certainly 
try  her  hand  at  other  things,  and,  with  the  confidence  which  suc¬ 
cess  will  inspire,  will  have  a  good  chance  to  succeed  in  them  all. 
With  most  delightful  scenery  around  the  whole  city,  St.  Louis 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  on  earth.  In  justice 
to  her,  it  must  be  said  that  new  St.  Louis  is  building  so  that 
every  view  will  please. 

In  building  material  the  city  is  especially  fortunate.  A  great 
abundance  of  clay  gives  a  fine  quality  of  brick,  so  that  the  com¬ 
monest  building  brick  for  end  and  rear  walls  are  as  good  looking 
as  the  front  brick  of  many  other  cities.  St.  Louis  has  only  to 
get  rid  of  the  slight  trace  of  Southern  languor  that  has  character¬ 
ized  her  to  stand  among  the  foremost  cities  of  the  world,  and 
this,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  will  be  done. 

The  dedication  was  a  great  success  as  a  spontaneous  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  American  citizenship.  The  echoes  of  criticism  heard 
from  some  quarters,  while  justified  in  part,  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  exposition  management  to  the  weak  spots  in  the  local  or¬ 
ganization,  and  so  will  lead  to  their  correction. 

On  the  first  of  May  the  proceedings  culminated  with  a  banquet 
to  representatives  of  the  press.  Our  editor  sat  at  Dr.  Holmes’ 


table,  which  was  next  to  that  of  the  invited  speakers,  including 
ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  Senator  Mark  Hanna,  ex-Gov- 
ernor  D.  H.  Francis  and  others.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  there  was  a  magnificent  display  of  fireworks,  one  of  four 
displays  given  at  a  reported  cost  of  $55,000.  Similar  displays 
will  be  made  each  week  during  the  great  fair. 

The  dedication  exercises,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  a  fitting  inauguration  of  an  exposition  that  will  make 
the  whole  world  wonder,  if  all  Americans  will  but  do  their  part. 
Our  hope  is  that  clayworkers  may  lead  the  van,  or  at  least  take 
a  leading  part,  and  so  let  the  world  know  the  importance  of  clay 
products  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  industries. 


TOO  MUCH  FAT. 


The  country  is  in  the  attitude  of  living  too  well.  There  is 
too  much  fat.  The  labor  world,  generally  speaking,  is  on  a 
strike,  or  is  talking  about  it.  Both  conditions  are  influential, 
both  make  an  impression.  During  one  of  the  periods  of  greatest 
prosperity  that  the  world  has  ever  known  the  bottom  is  about 
to  be  knocked  out  of  the  building  business  by  strikes  and  strike 
agitation.  In  one  building  in  New  York  there  are  thirteen  dif¬ 
ferent  strikes.  Monday,  May  n,  there  was  inaugurated  in  New 
York  a  complete  building  tie-up.  Operations  amounting  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  were  stopped.  The  employers  are  in  alliance  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  slavery  of  unionism.  All  lines 
of  business  in  that  city  are  affected.  For  weeks  the  forces  on 
both  sides  have  been  preparing  for  the  conflict.  According  to 
the  press  reports,  recognition  of  unionism  in  the  building  trades 
or  its  complete  extermination  is  the  issue.  One  thousand  work¬ 
men  will  form  the  lines  on  one  side  of  this  great  struggle.  It 
is  claimed  that  three  hundred  thousand  more  will  be  available  if 
sympathetic  strikes  should  be  ordered.  The  United  Board  of 
Building  Trades  in  New  York  is  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men.  All  are  skilled  workmen  with  the  exception 
of  about  four  thousand.  These  are  the  ones  who  have  caused 
the  central  body  to  be  drawn  into  the  great  strike.  The  team¬ 
sters  had  been  working  in  the  brick  and  mill  yards  for  years 
and  were  unaffiliated  and  unorganized.  Some  months  ago  they 
were  taken  into  the  building  trades  organization.  The  owners 
of  these  yards  combined  to  combat  any  claim  the  union  might 
make.  They  decided  to  abolish  the  walking  delegate.  The  team¬ 
sters  refused  to  renounce  their  union,  and  a  general  lockout  was 
the  result.  Contractors  on  buildings  going  up  all  over  the  city 
were  compelled  to  discharge  thousands  of  employes.  The  Mason 
Builders’  Association,  a  contractors’  organization,  is  supporting 
the  material  dealers.  This  completes  the  lockout.  It  is  agreed 
to  cast  aside  all  personal  competitive  strife  and  stand  solidly 
together  to  combat  the  tyranny  of  unionism.  In  burying  the 
hatchet  among  themselves  the  members  of  the  association  further 
agree  to  abandon  all  the  building  work  that  has  been  going  on 
in  New  York  and  not  resume  operations  until  they  can  do  so 
without  being  hampered  by  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
unions.  Thus  both  bodies  are  face  to  face  with  the  most  serious 
situation  in  years.  Said  one  of  the  New  York  builders:  “The 
situation  has  passed  the  limits  of  reason,  and  until  unionism 
recedes  we  will  fight.” 


MATRIMONIAL  VOYAGERS. 


Cards  are  out  for  the  wedding  of  Mr.  William  F.  Scott,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager  of  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Company, 
St.  Louis,  and  Miss  Edith  Amanda  Nugent,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  event  occurs  Wednesday,  May  27,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Strachan  Nugent.  All  of  the  clay 
machinery  manufacturers  and  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
will  join  us  in  wishing  the  happy  couple  “  bon  voyage.” 

Mr.  Eben  Rodgers,  General  Manager  of  the  Alton  Paving, 
Building  and  Fire  Brick  Company  and  President  of  the  Fern- 
holtz  Brick  Machinery  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  married 
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April  2.3  to  Miss  Annette  Schweppe,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs., 
H.  M.  Schweppe,  of  Alton,  Ill.  We  know  Mr.  Rodgers’  many 
brickmaking  friends  will  join  us  in  hearty  congratulations. 


PATENT  SUIT  DECISION. 


The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  sitting  at  Chicago,  Judge 
Grosscup  presiding,  has  rendered  a  verdict  in  the  patent  suit  of 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  Co.  vs.  the  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works  in  favor  of  the  latter. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

A  STIRRING  EPIC. 


"There  are  no  birds  in  last  year’s  nests.” — Anon. 

There  are  no  more  moose  in  the  wilds  of  Maine, 
There  are  no  more  deer  by  its  rivers; 

With  the  caribou  in  a  rushing-  train 
They  have  fled  to  the  north  with  shivers, 

Away  to  the  depths  of  the  boundless  north 
And  the  wastes  by  the  Polar  sea. 

In  a  wild,  mad  fear  they  have  hurried  forth— 

But  listen  a  while  to  me. 


The  sun  went  down  over  Boston  town 
In  a  bank  of  blood-red  yeast. 

'Twas  an  ominous  sign,  and  the  evening  wind 
Shuddered  out  through  the  frozen  East. 

In  the  baggage  car  marked  “Theodore  R.” 

Was  a  case  that  the  blind  could  tell 
Bore  the  kit  and  gear  of  a  passenger 
Whose  prowess  was  known  f  all  well. 


A  square-jawed  man  with  a  lunty  tan 
And  an  eye  that  might  smile  or  stare. 

And  teeth  firm  set  in  lips  that  I  bet, 

Are  recognized  everywhere. 

There  was  force  in  his  mien,  and  his  glances  keen 
Bore  command,  and  they  spoke  full  plain; 

And  the  porter  bowed  when  he  spoke  aloud: 

"Put  me  off  at  Bangor,  Maine.” 


’Twas  a  touching  sight  on  that  ride  at  night; 

How  the  passengers  eyed  the  door 
And  the  dusky  "nig”  thowed  many  a  jig 
To  the  tune  of  "the  President’s”  snore. 

“Oh,  he’s  up  in  Maine  for  some  giant  game,” 

Was  the  word  in  the  smoking  car. 

"In  the  South  and  West  he  has  finished  his  quest; 
Now  he’ll  give  old  Maine  a  jar.” 

In  the  bosky  wood  all  the  wild  deer  stood. 

And  the  shivers  ran  down  their  spine 
As  they  scanned  the  sky  with  a  skintling  eye 
And  sniffed  at  the  shivering  wind. 

Then  the  bull  moose  spoke:  “May  I  wear  a  yoke 
And  be  trussed  like  a  lop-eared  ass 
If  the  time  ain’t  come  when  we’ve  got  to  run- 
To  escape  from  those  eyes  of  glass. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


"From  his  swampy  lair  he  has  chased  the  bear, 
And  the  mountain  lion  has  fled; 

And  the  game  that  was  best  of  South  and  West 
Are  in  Teddy’s  list  of  the  dead. 

And  now  to  the  north  he  has  sallied  forth 
To  ravage  o’er  hill  and  plain, 

And  if  your  pride  is  to  save  your  hide 
You  must  follow  me  out  of  Maine.” 

Then  up  spake  the  deer:  "I  sadly  fear 
That  our  legs  may  not  save  our  skins, 

For  ’tis  known  to  men  when  Teddy  sets  in 
He  never  gives  up  till  he  wins. 

So  I  would  suggest  we  appease  his  quest 
By  an  offering  bound  to  please — 

Let  our  noblest  buck  his  antlers  pluck 
And  hang  it  here  on  the  trees.” 

And  so  it  was  done.  The  antlers  were  hung 
And  the  trees  groaned  with  their  weight, 

And  the  great  surprise  met  Teddy’s  eyes 
As  they  sized  up  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

The  hunt  was  done  and  the  herds  were  gone 
To  the  wastes  of  the  Northern  sea; 

Thev  saved  their  hide,  but  the  antlers  wide 
The  faithful  secretary, 

He  hath  bound  with  gold  and  for  life  will  hold 
As  a  Droof  of  his  hunter  skill. 

And  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  may  take  a  view 
Convention  season,  if  they  will. 

But  no  more  moose  in  Maine  run  loose, 

And  no  more  deer  by  its  rivers, 

For  Theodore  R.  is  a  name  to  jar. 

And  they  fled  to  the  north  with  shivers. 

— B.  J.  DUNN. 


WANTED — A  situation  as  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  paving  or  building  brick 
plant ;  thoroughly  familiar  with  stiff  clay 
process  and  understand  management  of  men 
and  construction  of  kilns,  dryers,  erecting 
machinery,  etc.,  etc.  For  references  write  to 

M.  A.  C., 

5  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant, ;  thirteen  acres  ground,  25,000 
pallets,  Creager  brick  machine,  seventy-five 
horsepower  engine  and  boiler,  necessary 
trucks,  clamps,  etc.  Price,  $2,500.  Will  sell 
as  whole,  or  any  part  of  same.  Address 

JOHN  T., 

5  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

16  x  42  Cooper  Corliss. 

22x42  Wm.  Wright  engine  ($850). 

14  x  26  x  42  Allis  cross  compound. 

One  dry  press,  five-mold,  and  revolving 
screen. 

Will  be  sold  cheap. 

Address  MERTES, 

5  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  488,  489,  490  and  491. 
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Magical  figures  which  bespeak  qual¬ 
ity,  capacity  and  worth  in  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery*  Machines  than  run  365 
days  in  the  year,  if  called  upon* 

None  have  attained  to  such  world¬ 
wide  eminence  as  these,  as  they  are 
successfully  operated  in  every  state 
in  the  Union,  as  well  as  every  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Globe*  They  represent 
the  better  class  of  Brick  Machinery— 
the  999  and  777 


i 

* 


j 


RAYMOND  777  BRICK  MACHINE 


<► 

We  equip  plants  complete  1 

for  Building,  Fire  or  Paving  Brick  <► 
making  the  most  liberal  guarantees 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  \\ 

machinery  Send  for  Catalog  t 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office,  39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 
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That  Raymond  Dry  Pans  i>> 
have  25  per  cent,  more  '}} 
capacity  than  others  ? 


'fS 

/»V 


There  s  a  good  reason  for  this;  it  is  because  the  mullers  are 
heavier  and  the  screening  surface  of  the  Pan  greater.  A  muller 
weighing  7,000  lbs.,  will  certainly  crush  more  material  than  one 
weighing  4000  lbs.,  and  a  Pan  having  50  square  feet  of  screening 
surface,  will  screen  more  material  than  one  having  38.  This  is 
Logic,  and  this  is  just  why  a  Raymond  Dry  Pan  has  25  per  cent, 
more  capacity  than  the  average  Pan  upon  the  market. 


lllilllllllllllllllllllnliini,,, 
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/ 
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WE  EQUIP  PLANTS  COMPLETE  FOR  BUILDING,  FIRE  OR  PAVING  BRICK 
MAKING  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES  AS  TO  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
OUR  MACHINERY  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


THE  G.  W.  RAYMOND  GO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 4*  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 
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Fred  Sundin  will  operate  a  new  brickyard  at  Winside,  Neb. 

William  Hodkinson  is  starting  a  new  brickyard  at  Brewer 
City,  Neb. 

Mexia,  Tex.,  is  considering  the  question  of  building  a  pressed 
brick  plant. 

The  Hillside  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Danville,  Pa. 

The  Webb  Brick  Company,  Webb,  Miss.,  has  been  chartered, 
with  $10,000  capital  stock. 

The  Elgin  Brick  Company,  Elgin,  Tex.,  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  $300  by  fire  recently. 

P.  H.  Cone  is  starting  a  new  brick  plant  at  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
of  twenty  thousand  daily  capacity. 

The  Brooks  (Ind.)  Terra  Cotta,  Tile  and  Brick  Company  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $12,000  capital. 

Daniel  McKay,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  contemplates  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  brick  plant  at  Malta,  Mont. 

The  Mars  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  of  Mars,  Pa.,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  recently.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Spring  Garden  Brick  Company  have  in  mind  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  improved  brick  plant  at  York,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Brotherton,  F.  H.  Venn,  H.  H.  Higbee  and  others  have 
organized  the  Memphis  Paving  and  Tile  Company,  Memphis, 
T  enn. 

H.  Tolleth,  C.  Hedges,  T.  J.  McKee,  A.  S.  Hadley  and  N.  W. 
Brown  has  organized  the  Meridian  Brick  Company,  Meridian, 
Idaho. 

The  Whitewater  (Wis.)  Tile  and  Pressed  Brick  Company 
has  been  chartered  by  George  Gillen,  N.  Hojnson  and  W.  A. 
Hurlbut. 

A  company  of  which  Captain  G.  A.  Woltman  is  the  head  is 
being  organized  to  develop  a  deposit  of  clay  recently  opened  at 
York,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Welsh  has  his  new  brick  plant  at  Devall’s  Bluff,  Ark., 
in  operation.  He  expects  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  tile  in 
a  short  time. 

A  company  is  being  formed  at  Fairbury,  Neb.,  to  purchase 
the  brickyard  of  Evans  &  Jackson,  at  that  place,  with  the  view 
of  enlarging  same. 

W.  F.  Wells  and  Homer  Elliott  have  formed  a  partnership, 
and  will  erect  a  plant  at  Clinton,  Ind.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
building  brick. 

W.  Q.  Wallace  &  Son  have  recently  purchased  a  brick  plant 
at  Macon,  Mo.,  and  have  put  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick. 

Henry  Bomberger,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
was  caught  in  a  fall  of  clay  at  his  clay  bank  recently  and  quite 
seriously  injured. 

The  Bloomville  (Ohio)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been 
organized.  J.  W.  Snyder  is  President  and  J.  A.  Klahr  Secretary 
of  the  new  concern. 

E.  A.  Morris,  G.  W.  Freymouth,  H.  W.  Christman  and  others 
have  organized  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Brick  Company,  with 
$20,000  capital  stock. 

The  large  pressed  brick  plant  of  Greening  &  Frye,  Danville, 
Ky.,  will  be  moved  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  account  of  the  better 
shipping  facilities  at  Lexington. 

Henry  Ames  &  Son,  New  Paynesville,  Minn.,  advise  us  that 
they  are  starting  a  brick  plant  at  that  place,  with  very  pleasing 
prospects.  They  have  107  feet  of  fine  plastic  clay,  which  has 
been  thoroughly  tested. 

The  Cumberland  Granite  Brick  Company,  of  Allegany  County, 
Maryland,  has  been  incorporated,  the  incorporators  being  War¬ 
ren  C.  White,  Frank  A.  Blaul,  Calton  L.  Bretz,  John  C.  Schaef¬ 
fer  and  Henry  Paupe.  The  company  will  erect  large  works  in 


Cumberland,  Md.,  and  will  manufacture  high  grade  pressed  bricks 
and  ornamental  floor  tiling.  The  principal  office  will  be  at  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

The  Union  Brick  Company  is  a  new  firm  recently  incor¬ 
porated  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  by  N.  C.  McConnell,  R.  Krieger  and 
James,  Harry  and  Frank  Francis. 

We  would  advise  those  looking  for  a  good  brickyard  location 
to  investigate  the  site  offered  by  A.  P.  Dyke,  Hope,  Ark.,  in  his 
ad.  in  our  “  Wanted  ”  columns. 

The  Flour  City  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  by  James  R.  Farnham,  Frank  Dunning  and 
Joseph  Guy,  with  $50,000  capital. 

The  Clay  City  (Ind.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  May  9.  The  company  carried  no 
insurance.  The  plant  will  probably  be  rebuilt. 

John  and  Perry  Oakes  have  bought  the  brick  and  tile  plant 
at  Iowa  City,  la.,  formerly  owned  by  their  father,  and  will  in¬ 
crease  its  capacity  to  eighteen  thousand  per  day. 

The  Ansley  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  to  manufacture  brick  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  J.  Davies,  L. 
Hauser,  C.  C.  Tabor  and  J.  A.  Thornton  are  interested. 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  will 
enlarge  its  plant  by  the  construction  of  another  building  at  604 
to  622  Wrightwood  Avenue-  It  will  be  two  stories  high,  206  by 
100  feet,  and  will  cost  $20,000. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Mount  Jewett,  Pa.,  to  de¬ 
velop  the  immense  clay  deposits  at  that  place.  The  clay  has 
been  tested,  with  gratifying  results.  S.  D.  Magee,  Harry  J. 
Corell  and  others  are  interested. 

Oswald  P.  Mehrhof,  of  the  well  known  brick  manufacturing 
firm  of  that  name,  has  recently  been  elected  Mayor  of  Little 
Ferry,  N.  J.  Mayor  Mehrhof  is  but  twenty-eight  years  old  and 
never  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics. 

The  Springfield  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  has  purchased 
the  flower  pot  factory  of  Patterson  &  Heistand,  of  Donnelsville, 
Ohio,  and  will  move  it  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  the  plant  will 
be  greatly  improved  and  the  capacity  largely  increased. 

A  new  company  to  be  known  as  the  Nonpareil  Brick  and  Stone 
Company  has  been  formed  at  Homestead,  Pa.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are:  President,  George  M.  Hall;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  George  W.  Ashley;  Manager,  John  W.  Tempest. 

The  plant  of  the  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of 
Corning,  N.  Y.  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  April  21.  The  fire  is 
supposed  to  have  caught  from  a  passing  engine.  Mr.  M.  E. 
Gregory,  the  proprietor,  advises  us  that  the  loss  is  fully  covered 
by  insurance. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  E.  R.  Dudley,  Lewis  Run,  Pa.,  writes: 
“Please  discontinue  my  ‘For  Sale’  ad.  in  The  Clay-Worker, 
as  I  have  found  a  purchaser  for  my  dry  pan.  The  Clay-Worker 
must  reach  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  I  had  inquiries  from  nearly 
everywhere.” 

The  Jackson-Phillips  Brick  Company,  Brick  Haven,  Va.,  are 
in  the  market  for  a  second-hand  side-cut  brick  machine,  one-side 
cut  cutter,  one  ten-foot  double  geared  pug  mill,  six  thousand 
feet  of  twelve  and  sixteen-pound  rail  and  about  four  hundred 
iron  brick  cars. 

W.  N.  Glass,  superintendent  of  the  East  Liverpool  (Ohio) 
Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  writes  that  they  have  their  new 
plant,  which  is  equipped  with  Freese  machinery,  in  operation, 
and  are  turning  out  twenty-five  thousand  first-class  building 
brick  every  day.  They  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  repress. 

The  Crescent  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
The  incorporators  are  Daniel  H.  Applegate,  Henry  Campbell 
and  D.  H.  Applegate,  Jr.  This  company  proposes  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire  and  press  brick,  tile,  and  perhaps  terra 
cotta. 

M.  D.  Valentine  &  Bros,  are  making  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  at  their  immense  brick  plant  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  erection  of  four  new  kilns  and  a  dryer.  Within  the 
past  few  months  they  have  installed  a  complete  system  of  electric 
lighting  and  power  at  the  factory,  and  all  the  machinery  is  now 
operated  by  electricity. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  to  be 
known  as  the  Coshocton  Brick  Company,  and  will  be  capitalized 
at  $50,000.  It  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  for  build- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  584.] 
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ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER. 

AND  CHANT  RED  STITCHED. 

from  t  ft  to  80  ft  long,  and  from  1  io  to  16  la  wi'l**;  3.  4. 

5.  6  and  8  ply  FIRST  Ci.AStt  BKLTINO  ic*s  than  nifr* 
cost  price*  OKT  OUR  PRICKS  on  Rawhide,  Paulin*.  f 
Tank  Pump*.  Hose,  Injector*  S'cam  fiaug***.  Bra**  Pit*  « 
tings.  Lard  Oil.  Cylinder  Oil.  Machine  Oil,  F.m**ry  Wbe*L*.  • 
File*.  Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Mill  Dogs.  Weller 
Jacks.  Circular  Saws.  Sawing  Macbl*  e»,  Oue-Man  l.og 
Ssw^  Asphalt  Felt  RoMllug,  Kndless  Threah<r  Bella.  One 
Trial  will  make  y**u  a  r-  eolar  customer  of  the 

MILLER  OIL  &  SUPPLY  CO  Indiananolis. 


Our  Shovels  Will  Do  the  Work. 


IS  the  Ideal  Clayworker  S  Belt  Made  Extra  Heavy  if  You  Say. 


as  it  will  not  stretch  more  than  high- 
grade  leather— will  not  harden  in  cold 
weather  — will  stand  a  strain  of  8,400 
pounds  to  a  six-inch  four  ply  belt— will 
run  absolutely  true  on  pulleys  at  all 
times.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  agent 

The  American  Belting  Co., 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


Write  to  us  for  circulars  and  prices  on  our  full  line  of 
Cleveland  pattern,  hollow  back  goods,  which  are  warranted. 

The  Avery  Stamping  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


If  you  are  looking  for  cheap  machinery,  scan  The  Clay- 
WorkEr’s  “  For  Sale  ”  ads. 
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MAKE  YOUR  BRICK  WITHOUT  BURNING 


-BY  THE- 


AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

Perfect  Brick  at  Little  Cost— No  Kilns— No  Dryers— No  Delay. 

BRICK  MADE  TODAY  LAID  IN  THE  WALL  TOMORROW. 

Send  for  circular. 

American  Sand=Lime  Brick  Co., 


225  Dearborn  St. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLI PPI NGS.— Continued. 


ing  purposes,  fire  brick  and  paving  brick.  They  expect  to  have 
the  plant,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  forty  thousand  bricks 
per  day,  ready  for  operation  by  July. 

1  he  employes  of  the  Conococheague  Brick  Company,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  have  been  granted  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in 
their  wages,  to  take  effect  at  once.  This  is  the  second  increase 
inside  of  six  months. 

The  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  advise  us 
that  they  have  recently  received  orders  for  their  blowers  and 
other  apparatus  from  the  Montello  Brick  Works,  at  Reading, 
Pa.;  the  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  the  Columbus  (Kans.)  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Thornton  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Grafton,  W.  Va., 
recently  elected  the  following  Board  of  Directors :  J.  W.  Selvey, 
J.  R.  Hardie,  John  L.  Ruhl,  R.  W.  Kennedy,  T.  J.  McAvay,  G. 
H.  A.  Kunst  and  A.  W.  Burdett.  The  company  owns  about  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  acres  of  the  fine  fire  clay  located  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Thornton,  and  will  at  once  develop  their  property. 

W.  B.  Richards  has  resigned  his  position  as  general  manager 
of  the  W.  A.  Underhill  Brick  Company,  New  York  City,  and 
E.  E.  Gorton,  formerly  assistant  manager,  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  office  has  been  moved  from  25  Pine 
Street  to  7  East  Forty-second  Street.  The  works  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is  located  at  Croton  Point. 

The  Buffalo  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  directors  are  G.  H.,  E.  S.  and  J.  R. 
11.  Richmond,  G.  H.  Gilman,  M.  S.  Wheeler  and  Eugene  A. 
Chamberlain,  all  of  Buffalo.  The  plant  will  be  located  at  Or¬ 
chard  Park,  Erie  County,  New  York,  and  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  one  hundred  thousand  paving,  common  and  lace  brick. 

The  New  England  Brick  Company  closed  three  of  its  yards 
at  Gonic,  N.  H.,  recently,  because  of  increased  freight  rates, 
labor  troubles  in  the  cities,  large  quantities  of  brick  on  hand,  etc., 
but  the  employes  of  these  yards  will  be  retained  in  the  service 
of  the  company.  The  yards  closed  did  less  business  than  the 
other,  Gonic  yards,  which  will  now  be  run  to  their  fullest  capac¬ 
ity.  Their  output  this  year  will  be  some  nine  million.  A.  S. 
Paine  continues  to  be  superintendent. 

The  Mawhinney  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  name 
of  a  new  corporation  that  expects  in  a  short  time  to  erect  an 
extensive  brick  plant  near  Washington,  Pa.  H.  R.  Myers,  P.  P. 
Humbert,  William  McK.  Smith,  J.  F.  Mawhinney  and  George 
Montgomery,  have  made  application  for  a  charter  for  the  in¬ 
tended  corporation.  The  engineer  has  already  laid  out  the  lines 
for  the  new  plant,  and  grading  will  be  commenced  at  once.  Mr. 
Mawhinney  is  a  practical  brickmaker. 

The  Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  has  just  been  organized,  with  a  full  paid  capital 
of  $100,000.  Officers,  John  P.  Camp,  President  and  Treasurer; 
J.  H.  Hoskins,  Vice-President;  Aaron  Woodhull,  Secretary; 
Thomas  J.  Merritt,  sales  manager;  J.  A.  Cothran,  general  super¬ 
intendent.  This  is  a  reorganization  of  the  Ross-Keller  Brick 
Machine  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  capital  to 
enable  the  company  to  take  care  of  the  increased  business  of 
their  triple  pressure  brick  machine.  The  company  reports  a 
large  number  of  orders  on  their  books  for  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  delivery,  many  of  the  contracts  calling  for  a  complete  equip¬ 


ment,  including  power  plant.  The  company  is  now  erecting  a 
four-mold  plant  at  Longview,  Tex.;  another  at  Purcell,  I.  T. ; 
another  at  Colfax,  La.,  and  is  just  completing  a  six-mold  plant 
at  Rogan,  Tex. 

1  he  Redkey  (Ind.)  Tile,  Brick  and  Building  Company  has 
been  organized.  The  directors  are  Isaac  C.  Maillen,  C.  C.  Mills 
and  John  S.  Pierce. 

The  Colfax  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  in¬ 
corporated  at  Colfax,  W.  Va.,  by  J.  C.  Fulton,  J.  P.  Conn,  S.  C. 
Johnson,  of  Uniontown,  Pa. ;  J.  G.  Plarris,  Balsinger,  Pa.,  and 
John  L.  Johnson,  Colfax.  They  have  $50,000  capital  stock. 

Hesner  &  Thompson  have  leased  the  Horsley  brickyard,  at 
Lamont,  la.,  recently  purchased  by  James  Smith,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  brick  for  a  large  building  they  are  erect¬ 
ing.  If  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  demand,  however,  they  will 
manufacture  for  the  trade. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  at  North 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  May  5.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $150,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  plant, 
which  had  only  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months,  was  one  of 
the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  South.  All  of  the  machinery 
was  of  the  lastest  improved  design.  The  prospects  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  flattering,  and  the  destruction  of  the  plant  will  be  a 
distinct  loss  to  Birmingham  and  the  district.  It  will  probably 
be  rebuilt  immediately.  The  immense  dry  kilns,  which  were 
away  from  the  main  buildings,  were  only  slightly  damaged. 

The  four  yards  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Company, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  owned  by  A.  I.  Hunter,  Dinnie  Brothers, 

M.  J.  Moran  and  W.  P.  Alsip,  are  now  in  operation,  the  yards 
having  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bricks  per 
day.  It  is  expected  that  new  brick  will  be  on  the  market  before 
the  first  of  June,  and  that  sufficient  will  be  manufactured  through 
the  season  to  meet  the  demand  promptly.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  company  the  price  of  kiln  run  brick  was  fixed  at 
$7.50  per  thousand,  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  and  $8.50  will  be 
charged  for  select  brick. 

A  joint  stock  company  has  recently  been  organized  in  Bon¬ 
ham,  Tex.,  known  as  the  Bonham  Pressed  Brick  Company,  with 
office  in  Bonham,  Tex:  Capital  stock,  $60,000.  Ed.  D.  Steger, 
President.  This  company  was  organized  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  sand-lime  brick  under  the  Huennekes  system.  Its 
factory  is  located  at  Ravenna,  on  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  Railway,  be¬ 
tween  Bonham  and  Denison.  It  is  expected  that  this  factory  will 
be  in  operation  within  forty  days.  The  buildings  are  now  ready. 
Part  of  the  machinery  is  on  the  ground  and  balance  already 
shipped.  Capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  twenty  thousand  bricks 
per  day. 

Under  date  of  April  23,  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  of  Statesville, 

N.  C.,  write:  “We  are  glad  to  report  that  our  orders  continue 
to  keep  up  to  high-water  mark.  We  have  recently  shipped  or 
have  orders  on  our  books  for  outfits  (automatic)  to  go  to  Elber- 
ton,  Ga. ;  Old  Fort,  N.  C. ;  Columbia,  Term. ;  Cotton  Plant, 
Ark.;  Plickory,  N.  C. ;  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Waynesville,  N.  C. ; 
Killians,  S.  C. ;  Bristol,  Tenn. ;  Elba,  Ala.;  Monroe,  N.  C. ; 
Chesterfield,  S.  C. ;  Grimesland,  N.  C. ;  Springfield,  Ky. ;  Bath, 
ford,  Va.  Also  orders  for  smaller  outfits  to  Abbeville,  Ala. ; 
Chesterfield,  S.  C. ;  Grimesland,  N.  C- ;  Springfield,  Ky. ;  Bath, 
N.  C. ;  Jefferson,  S.  C. ;  Guilford  College,  N.  C.,  and  Paul’s 
Valley,  Ind.  T.  Have  just  shipped  the  fourth  outfit  to  Durham, 

[continued  on  page  5S6.] 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLI PPI NGS.— Continued. 


N.  C.,  and  the  third  to  Athens,  Ga.  We  could  ask  for  no  better 
recommendation.  We  have  sold  thirty-three  of  our  new  auto¬ 
matic  rotary  cutters  this  year,  and  are  now  planning  to  build 
extensive  additions  to  our  works.” 

The  Banner  Clay  Works  has  been  incorporated  to  manufac¬ 
ture  clay  products  at  Edwardsville,  Ill.  O.  Dunlap  and  J.  A. 
Hartman  are  interested. 

V.  W.  C.  Duttera,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  writes  that  he  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  brick  plant  of  twenty  thousand  daily  capacity  at  Mc- 
Knightstown,  Pa.,  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Elma  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  at  Elma,  Wash.,  by  building  a  large  im- 
proved  drying  kiln  and  adding  to  their  machinery.  The  plant 
has  just  been  started  for  the  summer’s  work. 

The  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  report  an 
excellent  business  in  all  lines.  They  have  just  received  another 
order  from  Harbison  &  Walker  Company,  Pittsburg,  for  another 
drying  apparatus.  This  one  is  for  their  plant  at  Mount  Union. 

The  United  States  Roofing  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  with  $100,000  capital  stock. 
The  incorporators  are  William  C.  Sharp,  Thomas  Shaw,  E.  S. 
Moore,  T.  R.  Cowell  and  John  F.  Dowd,  all  of  Parkersburg,. 
W.  Va. 

The  statement  made  in  the  April  Clay-Worker  by  our  St. 
Louis  scribe  to  the  effect  that  the  Newbern  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  had  started  up,  after  having  been  shut  down  all  winter,  was 
an  error.  The  plant  in  question,  which  is  operated  by  the  Mc¬ 
Neill  Pressed  Brick  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Chemical  Build¬ 
ing,  St.  Louis,  has  been  run  continuously  now  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  plant  has  been  enlarged  during  the  past  season,  but 
their  product  is  in  such  demand  that  they  still  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  their  orders. 

The  United  Fire  Brick  Company,  North  East,  Md.,  are  sending 
out  notices  announcing  that  they  have  purchased  the  fire  brick 
and  stove  lining  plants  and  business  of  the  Cecil  Fire  Brick 
Company  and  the  Wakefield  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  North  East, 
and  also  the  Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company’s  business,  at  North 
East;  but  thev  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  suc¬ 
cessors  to  the  Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company’s  business  at  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.,  as  the  latter  named  company  retains  that  business,  as 
heretofore.  The  purchase  enables  them  to  furnish  a  greater 
variety  of  stove  linings  than  heretofore,  as  they  will  make  better 
goods,  carry  larger  stocks  and  give  better  service  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  firms  could  render. 


TO  BUYERS  OF  BELTING. 


The  Gandy  Belting  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  whose  ad.  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  594,  advise  buyers  of  belting  to  beware  of  spuri¬ 
ous  stitched  cotton  belting  claiming  to  be  the  Gandy  belting.  It 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  makers  of  this  belt  that  un¬ 
principled  dealers  are  constantly  imposing  on  the  consumers  by 
substituting  cheap  stitched  cotton  belting  for  the  Gandy.  When 
you  send  for  or  order  Gandy  belting,  see  that  the  belt  bears  sten¬ 
ciled  on  it  every  ten  feet,  “Original  Gandy  Belt.”  If  it  does 
not  bear  the  trade-mark,  as  explained  above,  it  is  a  fraud. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


THERE  IS  NO  increase  in  building  activity  here  this 
month  over  last.  While  few  of  the  many  strikes  which 
have  held  Chicago  all  but  industry-bound  during  the  past 
five  or  six  weeks  have  affected  clay  manufacturing  or  building 
directly,  the  effect  of  the  continued  period  of  unrest  continues 
depressing,  and  even  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  —  indeed,  almost 
prohibitive  —  prices  on  materials  and  labor,  there  are  few  who 
would  care  to  risk  starting  a  building  enterprise  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  uncertain  conditions,  unless  such  action  were  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Local  dealers  have  little  progress  to  report  as  regards  large 
buildings  here  in  the  city,  nor  is  the  number  of  small  buildings  — 
residences  and  stores  —  large  enough  to  warrant  special  mention. 
In  the  country  and  outlying  districts  conditions  are  said  to  be 
somewhat  better  and  constructive  work  more  lively.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  these  conditions  will  not  continue  more 
than  a  few  months  longer.  In  spite  of  the  present  dreary  out¬ 
look,  there  are  evidences  of  weariness  of  the  bickering  and 
strife  in  the  labor  ranks  (the  local  branch  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  recently  voted  to  insist  on  arbitration  before  sanctioning 
strikes),  a  chance  that  the  trouble  will  settle  itself,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  early  fall  there  will  be  more  money  for  building, 
though  the  high  prices,  which  can  scarcely  be  ameliorated  by 
that  time,  will,  of  course,  stand  in  the  way  of  any  very  pro¬ 
nounced  “  boom.” 

Brickmakers  in  thirty-two  yards  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  obtained  an  advance  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages 
with  the  first  of  this  month.  In  addition  they  insisted  upon  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  brick  manufactured  in  these  yards  from 
the  old  23/6  x  3^x814  to  2%  x  3^  x  8.  This  is  equivalent  to 
an  increase  in  the  price  for  piecework.  The  whole  affair  is 
another  bit  of  artistry  from  the  hand  of  Charles  Hank,  the 
business  agent  of  the  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers,  who 
is  never  happy  unless  he  has  something  stirred  up.  The  change 
in  size  applies  only  to  common  brick.  Mason  contractors  dis¬ 
approve  the  new  size. 

The  Southern  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Company  are  just  about 
to  open  their  new  plant  at  Hillsdale,  Ind.  The  plant  is  said  to 
be  situated  on  a  very  rich  hill,  with  great  natural  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  is,  in  addition,  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  equipment. 
The  plant  starts  with  eight  kilns  ready  for  use  and  a  capacity 
of  fifty  thousand  brick  a  day. 

The  old  plant  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  which  has  been  idle  for 
five  or  six  years,  is  to  be  reopened,  with  two  new  kilns  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Standard  Brick  Company,  composed  of  Chicago  men, 
will  have  control  of  the  operating  of  the  rejuvenated  plant. 
Ex-Alderman  Keeney,  of  this  city,  is  one  of  the  members  of 
the  company.  Charles  Bonner  &  Co.  will  be  the  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  plant.  Scrip. 


DH v  pADS 

Come  and  Go  But 

BUFFALO  BRICK  BRIERS 

MEET  ALL  REQUIREMENTS  AS  DEVELOPED 
BY  ADVANCED  BRICKWORKING  PRACTICE. 

The  System  is  Simple  and  Compact,  and  Thoroughly  Reliable  at 
all  Times.  The  Drying  is  Rapid  and  Uniform.  Write  for  details. 

BUFFALO  FORGE  COMPANY. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Qalion,  Ohio. 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker.  See  Ade  on  F*aKee  620  and  <5:21. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  in¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  In¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE— One  four-mold  Boyd  brick  press ; 
latest  improved,  ’97  model ;  good  as  new. 
Address  r‘  F.  W.,” 

5  tf  dl  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  four-mold  Andrus  press,  in 
good  condition.  Address 

BRADFORD  PRESS  BRICK  CO- 
52  c  Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — About  forty  acres  land  suitable 
for  brick  or  tile  manufacturing ;  located 
in  Raritan  Township,  New  Jersey,  on  N.  Y. 
&  L.  R.  R.  Address  W.  J.  W., 

5  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Second-hand  Simpson  four  mold  dry  press, 
absolutely  as  good  as  new,  for  $1,500  cash. 
Address  “  H.  S.,” 

5  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  man,  practical  with 
glazes  or  enamels  on  pottery,  art  tiles, 
terra  cotta,  bricks,  etc.  ;  only  firms  intend¬ 
ing  business  treated  with.  TRENTON, 

5  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  improved  four-mold  Boyd 
presses  ;  good  as  new  ;  in  use  only  a  short 
time ;  can  give  satisfactory  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Address  “  H.,” 

5  tf  d  Care  of  The  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  Martin  soft  mud,  steam  brick  ma¬ 
chines  ;  one  Martin  pug  mill,  one  Martin  dis¬ 
integrator,  one  Horton  sander,  two  Cornell 
hand  repress,  8,000  leg  pallets,;  all  in  good 
condition.  Address 

CHESAPEAKE  BRICK  CO., 

5  1  cm  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  practical,  all-around 
brickmaker  to  operate  a  steel,  stiff  mud,  end 
cut  machine ;  must  be  sober  and  energetic 
and  competent  to  handle  colored  labor  to 
advantage.  To  such  a  man  a  good  salary 
will  be  paid.  Address 

T.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

5  1  d  Ponchatoula,  La. 


FOR  SALE. 

Contents  of  brickyard ;  Freese  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  crusher,  engine,  shafting,  racks,  boards 
and  barrows ;  look  it  over  and  make  us  an 
offer ;  machines  very  little  used,  but  out  of 
use  some  time.  Apply 

ROTH  &  ENGELIIARDT, 

5  2  dm  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


A  FINE  BED  OF  CLAY  has  been  discovered 
on  my  farm,  one  mile  west  of  Leavittsburg, 
O.  The  clay  has  been  tested  by  the  State 
Geologist  and  proves  its  fine  qualities  for 
paving  brick,  a  fine  face  brick,  roofing  and 
drain  tiles,  conduits,  etc.  ;  also  a  clay 
claimed  by  experienced  pottery  men  to  make 
a  fine  jet  ware  in  the  pottery  line.  The  vein 
is  twenty  feet  thick.  Farm  contains  eighty 
acres,  located  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Will  sell 
whole  or  part  of  farm.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  WM.  H.  DUBENDORF, 

5  tf  d  Leavittsburg,  Humbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


WANTED — One  second-hand,  nine-foot,  iron 
dry  pan  ;  must  be  in  good  condition  ;  give 
price,  stating  make  and  how  long  used. 

CLAY, 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  dry  press 
brick  yard ;  one  who  has  had  experience 
in  burning  fire  and  building  brick  and  is 
capable  of  handling  men ;  must  be  temper¬ 
ate.  DENTON  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

5  1  cm  Denton,  Texas. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  large  plant,  either  dry  press, 
stiff  mud,  common  or  pavers  ;  reliable  ;  have 
had  extended  experience  ;  will  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  references.  Address  “  T.,” 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Rails,  machinery.  New  12  and 
16-lb.  tee  rails,  machinery  of  all  kinds ; 
cash  paid  for  scrap  iron,  brass  and  machin¬ 
ery.  .  HOMER  BOWES, 

611  Penn  Ave., 

5  1cm  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CLAY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 

A  large  tract  of  clay  land,  suitable  for 
brick,  terra  cotta,  pipe  or  fire-proof  material ; 
Pennsylvania  and  Reading  railroad  connec¬ 
tions  on  property ;  location,  a  short  distance 
from  Philadelphia ;  station,  telegraph  and 
postoffice  on  the  tract ;  suitable  buildings  for 
superintendent  and  employes ;  stables,  etc. 
Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Further  particu¬ 
lars,  address  or  call  C.  D.  LANCE, 

907  Stephen.  Girard  Building, 

5  3  cm  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  plant,  complete,  at  one- 
third  original  cost,  $35,000 ;  123  acres, 

fifty-four  miles  north  St.  Paul,  on  N.  P. 
R.  R. ;  switch  to  kilns ;  good  sale  for  all 
products ;  good  reasons  for  selling ;  easy 
terms.  FRANK  LANDERS, 

5  2  cm  Box  223,  Rush  City,  Minn. 


WANTED, 

A  BRICK  AND  TILE  FACTORY  TO  LOCATE 
at  Edina,  Mo.  ;  a  good  point  in  every  way ; 
good  clay,  plenty  of  fuel,  large  demand  for 
tile ;  no  factory  within  thirty  miles.  For 
full  particulars  address 

II.  II.  SCHENK, 

5  1  dm  Memphis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Second-hand  machinery,  cheap. 

One  second-hand  Potts  wood  frame  brick 
machine,  one  No.  2  disintegrator,  one  No.  3 
disintegrator,  one  Potts  sander  and  winding 
drum.  Address 

THE  SHERIDAN  BRICK  CO., 

*  507  Majestic  Building, 

5  1  d  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GOOD  LOCATION  FOR  PRESSED  AND 
OTHER  BRICK  PLANTS  AT  HOPE, 
ARKANSAS. 

Two  railways  here  and  two  large  systems 
of  railways  being  completed  into  Hope,  and, 
while  the  local  brick  demand  will  be  large 
here,  it  will  also  be  one  of  the  best  distribut¬ 
ing  points  in  the  South.  Can  interest  local 
capital  if  you  desire.  Excellent  water  and 
climate.  Many  Northern  people  here.  Ad 
dress  A.  P.  DYKE, 

5  1c  Hope,  Arkansas. 


For  raising  liquid  clay  or 
dirty,  muddy  water  heavily 
charged  with  grit  and  sand 

The  Pulsometer  Steam 
Pump 

is  especially  adapted. 

Has  no  outside  working  parts 
to  become  deranged,  no  internal 
delicate  valves  to  become 
clogged,  requires  no  oil  or  pacK= 
ing  and  needs  but  very  little  at= 
tention. 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co., 


132  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


j 


THE  RICHARDSON  BRICK  KILNS 

are  correct  m  principle  and  design  and  most  successful  in  operation.  They  are  the  result  of  long  stndy  and  many  years  of 
expei  lence  in  burning  brick.  Moreover  they  embody  the  latest  and  best  European  and  American  practice. 

2  UP  DRAFT  KILNS 

3  DOWN-DR/ALT  KILNS 
3  CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

No  single  Kiln  the  best  for  every  use;  but  each  kiln  the  best  for  the  special  use  for  which  it  was  designed. 

the  HDec/al'cond’ition^nd  with  my  services  as  consulting  engineer,  and  after  careful  investigation  and  report  upon  all 

charges  are about  the  sTmeWu^  “  there  18  aDythlng  better  for  the  PurP«se  than  mine  I  recommend  it.  My 

For  illustrated  booklet  and  other  information,  address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON,  Brickworks  Engineer,  Ruggery  Bldg.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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WAN  1  ED — To  correspond  with  reliable  par¬ 
ties  who  desire  to  locate  a  brick  plant  or 
brick  and  tile  plant  in  their  own  town,  hav¬ 
ing  good  clay  and  market,  with  view  of  locat¬ 
ing.  Address  “  MANUFACTURER,” 

1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  brickyard  containing  24  1-3 
acres  of  land,  with  sheds,  racks,  pallets, 
one  new  Iienry  Martin  machine  and  brick 
building;  about  six  miles  from  the  City  Hall 
in  Detroit,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
bor  further  information  address 

ISAAC  N.  PAYNE,  Assignee, 

5  1cm  28  Whitney  Blk.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  controlling  interest  in  a  first-class,  up- 
to-date  brickyard  ;  cheap  fuel  and  plenty  of 
good  clay ;  town  of  thirty  thousand ;  can 
sell  ten  million  brick  if  you  can  make  them 
Address  “  b.  W.  B.  ” 

Sid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  competent  and  ex- 
perienced  shipping  clerk,  familiar  with  de¬ 
livery  of  red  building  and  paving  brick,  to 
take  charge  of  shipments  of  200,000  daily. 
Address  WESTERN, 

°  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  Adrain  brick  machine,  fifty  four-foot 
grates,  one  automatic  end-cut  cutting  table, 
one  friction  clay  hoister,  four-inch  steel . 
shafting,  iron  pulleys.  Address 
„  F.  G.  LOTTERER, 

■j  1  cm  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

At  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  thoroughly  equipped 
brickyard  of  thirty  acres,  on  main  street,  less 
than  two  miles  from  City  Hall,  with  machin¬ 
ery  for  stiff  mud  and  sand  brick  ;  has  two 
hundred  horsepower  steam  dryer  and  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  pallets  and 
racks.  Address  D.  J.  CURTIS, 

5  2  d  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Raymond  Daytonian,  No.  2,  stiff  mud 
machine,  with  pug  mill  and  special  board 
delivery,  side  cut. 

Five  Duplex  soft  mud  machines,  complete. 
Five  hundred  feet  shafting. 

Twenty-four  racks. 

Pallets  for  200,000  bricks. 

One  Monarch  soft  mud  machine. 

THE  F.  H.  WOLF  BRICK  CO., 

5  1  c  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENT  FOR  SALE  ON  ROYALTY. 
Improved  fire  clay  charcoal  furnace,  just 
patented.  Will  prove  to  be  a  successful 
monopoly.  For  particulars  address 

CHAS.  J.  KOCH, 

_  405  Congress  Ave., 

5  1  cm  Austin,  Texas. 


WANTED — First-class  man  of  long  experi¬ 
ence,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  details  of  construction,  etc.,  of  the  leading 
artificial  steam  brick  driers  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  first-class  position  for  the  right  man  ; 
all  correspondence  confidential.  Address 
_  _  J  ARTIFICIAL  DRYER, 

&  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

NOTICE  OF  LETTING  CONTRACTS  FOR 
STREET  PAYING. 

Bids  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the 
City  Clerk  for  paving  with  brick  23,516 
square  yards  and  8,163  lineal  feet  of  vitrified 
cm'b-  for  II  >373  square  yards  of  street 

asphalt,  with  combined  curb  and  gutter. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  2  p.  m.,  May  26 
1903.  A  certified  check  of  $500  is  required 
with  each  bid. 

Specifications,  profiles  and  forms  can  be 
had  by  addressing  the  City  Civil  Engineer,  J. 
V.  Godman,  or 

GEO.  W..  DRESSER,  City  Clerk, 

5  1  d  Warsaw,  Ind. 
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WANTED. 


A  PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKE.R,  WHO 
ALSO  UNDERSTANDS  VITRIFYING 
WITH  ABOUT  $5,000,  TO  INVEST  IN 
A  BRICKYARD  WITH  2  0  YEARS’ 
LIFE:  A  GOING  CONCERN  THAT 
INTENDS  INCREASING  THEIR  BUS= 
INESS  AND  REQUIRES  AN  UP  TO 
DATE  MAN  IN  CHARGE. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS 
TO  “REAL,”  CARE  THIS  JOURNAL. 
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Clinton  Hematite  Red 

Hakes  Rich  Red  Brick. 

The  largest  Brick  Manufacturers  use  it. 
Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO., 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


.  „  for  sale. 

One  four-mold  Boyd  dry  press,  in  excellent 
condition.  Address  SECRETARY, 

J  2  d  Care  Clay-Wokker. 


FOR  SALE— The  Cherokee  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  doing  a  good  business;  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Address 

r  „  D.  W.  TOWNSEND, 

0  6  cm  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


duciD,  CilUUKIl  tO 

„,5UJLa  30  ¥  per  day  yard-  Are  in  good 
condition  and  will  sell  them  cheap.  Address 

„„  JOHN  WiLSuN, 

2  tf  d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

*{•  Fade  tile  machine,  size  D;  cut-off 
table  and  crusher.  All  as  good  as  new 
only  run  one  year.  Address 

.  ,  cn  W.  E.  CORR1NGTON, 

4-1-5 Op  Mason,  O. 


FOR  SALE— One  Martin  steam  brick  ma- 
chine,  complete  and  all  in  good  condition: 
used  but  little.  Also  one  pug  mill.  In  good 
condition.  Address 

THE  1.  L.  STILES  &  SON  BRICK  CO., 
2'2"d  North  Haven,  Conn. 


SALE— One  second-hand  Atlas  engine 
100  horse  power,  suitable  for  brick-yard 
woik,  used  but  little  and  in  first-class  work¬ 
ing  order.  Address 

BOLIVAR  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO 
4-3-cm  Bolivar,  Pa.’ 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

An  experienced  kiln  builder  and  construc¬ 
tor  wants  a  partner  for  America  and  Eng¬ 
land  to  exploit  an  excellent  continuous  kiln. 

Address  c.  C., 

4‘2-c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  “A”  Special  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  make,  with 
brick  and  tile  dies,  tile  cutters,  one  board 
delivery  brick  cutter,  one  Adrian  brick  cut¬ 
ter,  one  Moore’s  deep-well  engine,  one 
smooth-roll  clay  crusher.  Address 
LEALI  PRESSED  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 
4-2-cm  Kingsland,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE. 


Brick  Yard  and  Plant. 


Fine  location.  Brick  made  by  this  plant 
received  highest  award  at  State  Fair. 

Address  COLUMBIA  BRICK  CO., 

3  3  cm  Lake  City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 
One  Arnold  steamer. 


One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-h.-p.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

10  d  Zanesville,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Raymond  No.  10  special  clay  disin¬ 
tegrator. 

One  Chambers  granulator  and  feeder. 
One  Chambers  No.  2  conical  crushing 
rolls. 

One  belt  elevator,  22x40. 

One  American  pug  mill,  30x8. 

One  side-valve  engine,  16x30. 

Address  PEORIA, 

4-2-c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Thoroughly  equipped  pressed-brick  plant 
with  exceptional  shale  clay  for  buff,  red, 
mottles,  etc.  Tests  show  highest  per  cent, 
of  quality.  Large  exclusive  territory  and 
an  established  trade  for  all  that  could  be 
produced  at  large  profit.  A  rare  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  business  investment  that  will  yield 
a  fortune  in  a  short  time  at  our  price.  We 
solicit  careful  consideration  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  No  scheme  or  attempt  to  unload  a 
worthless  proposition.  Plant  in  full  op¬ 
eration  will  prove  up  all  we  claim.  Best 
of  reasons  for  selling.  Please  inquire  of 
“PRESSED  BRICK,” 

4-2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC.-Con. 

FOR  SALE. 

We  have  for  sale,  and  at  a  bargain,  the 
following  first-class,  second-hand  machin¬ 
ery,  to-wit: 

One  'No.  2  Giant  brick  machine;  price, 
$350. 

One  cutting-off  machine,  end  cut,  style  F, 
and  carrying-off  belt;  price,  $300. 

One  No.  4  ten-foot  steel  shell  pug  mill; 
price,  $200.  Address 
CHICAGO  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

211  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  Bldg., 
4-2-d  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  LEASE— An  undeveloped  clay  bank 
of  flint  fire  clay,  one-half  mile  from  Wa¬ 
bash  railroad  and  thirty-five  miles  from 
St.  Louis.  Fuel  and  water  at  hand.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to 

R.  F.  HENSELL, 

3-3-cm  O’Fallon,  Mo. 


FOIt  SALE  OR  RENT — Steam  brick  plant; 

Martin  machinery,  two  kilns,  railroad 
siding  into  kiln  sheds,  stable  for  six  horses, 
a  full  equipment  of  barrows  and  trucks  ;  en¬ 
gines,  boiler  and  machinery  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  seventeen  acres  of  good  clay  land,  well 
situated ;  less  than  twenty  minutes’  ride 
from  Broad  street. 

FRANK  G.  SHISLER, 

1917  Diamond  St., 

4  2  dm  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.  stiff-mud,  40,000  ca¬ 
pacity  brick  machine. 

One  Wallace  pug  mill. 

One  side-cut  board  delivery  cutting  table. 
One  SO-horse-power  boiler  and  fixtures. 
One  50-horse-power  steam  engine  and 
belts. 

One  cable  clay  carrier.  Four  horses  and 
three  men  can  furnish  clay  to  machine  for 
50,000  brick  per  ten  hours. 

One  cold-air  fan. 

One  hot-air  fan  and  engine. 

Six  side-dump,  one-and-a-half-yard  cars. 

C.  SOENS  &  CO., 

4-2-cm  South  Bend,  Ind. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS 

For  Grinding  Clay,  Brick, 

Terra  Cotta,  Etc. 

BOTH  IRON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES. 

Write  for  prices. 

W.  H.  KNOWLES, 

Iron  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops, 
OTTAWA,  ILL. 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  ^ 

> 


Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 

BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires  and  Automatic  Tables. 

GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  Send  for  samples  and  prices'.  ^ 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO.,  Ltd. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAnELS,”  H.  R.  Oriffen .  $5  00 

“BRICKH  AKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3-«o 

“BRICKHAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2.50 


“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

•PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ Association 

of  the  United  States. 

GLUT  TEH0L0GI5T  MM  BRICKWOBRS  EPEER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Also  manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  for 
testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for  the  practical  and 
scientific  clayworker. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper. 


NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 
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It  Looks  Better 

crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with¬ 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 


maqutacluieis 
. . .  ot 


Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tne  and  .brick  Machiue  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-lnch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adj  usted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  flrst-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Ruehvllle,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— Swift's  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  V4-  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la.,  U.  S.  A. 


WANTED— To  correspond  with  A1  fire¬ 
brick  maker.  Good  job  for  the  right  man. 
Must  know  the  fire-brick  business  thor¬ 
oughly.  Address 

LEALI  PRESSED  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO.. 
4-2-cm  Kingsland,  Ark. 


25  acres  of  clay,  and  fully 
equipped  plant,  with  all  nec¬ 
essary  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  clay  bricks. 

250  feet  of  side  track  on 
the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  %  mile  to 
the  center  of  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  town  now 
booming-.  Made  two  million 
bricks  last  year  ;  making  15  - 
000  per  day  NOW,  and  can’t 
furnish  half  thedemand;  only 
brickyard  in  the  county;  ma¬ 
cadamized  road  to  paved 
street.  Two  dwelling  houses, 
barns,  etc.  Plant  is  now  in 
operation  full  capacity. 

Price  $15,000,  half  cash. 

For  full  particulars  address 

FRANK  A.  SMITH,  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


COLiORlFIC. 


■pOR  COLORING  Brick  and  all  clay  products 
A  a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  Is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

5  3d  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


J.  J.  Koch.  L.  H.  Ritterskamp. 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp, 

ANALYSTS  AND  jt  jt 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTS. 

Suite  225  Mermod-Janard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Analyze  and  test  all  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products  in  all  its  branches. 

Examine  clay  properties  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  utility. 

Investigate  and  correct  errors  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  and  appliances. 

Design  new  plants  and  remodel  old 
ones.  Establish  burning  temperatures 
by  cones  in  oxidizing,  reducing  or 
neutral  atmospheres. 

Unexceptional  references  from  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  United  States 
for  whom  we  have  done  satisfactory 
work. 

TERMS  CORRESPONDENCE 

REASONABLE.  SOLICITED. 
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BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  Agentswanted. 

Scientific  Bread  MachCo. 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 


52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


DAVIS’S 


Third  Edition. 

Revised,  Improved  and  Enlarged. 


A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 

BricK,  Tiles  and  Terra  Cotta: 

Including  Stiff  Clay,  Dry  Clay,  Hand-made, 
Pressed  or  Front,  and  Roadway  Paving  Brick, 
Enameled  Brick,  with  Glazes  and  Colors,  Fire 
Brick  and  Blocks,  Silica  Brick,  Carbon  Brick, 
Glass  Pots,  Retorts,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 
Drain  Tile,  Glazed  and  Unglazed  Rooting  Tile, 
Art  Tile,  Mosaics,  and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or 
Inlaid  Surfaces.  Comprising  every  product  of 
Clay  employed  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
and  the  Blast  Furnace.  With  a  Detailed  De¬ 
scription  of  the  different  clays  employed,  the 
most  Modern  Machinery,  Tools  and  Kilns 
used,  and  the  processes  for  Handling,  Disin¬ 
tegrating,  Tempering  and  Molding  the  Clay 
into  Shape,  Drying,  Setting  and  Burning.  By 
Charles  Thomas  Davis.  Third  Edition.  Re¬ 
vised  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  Illustrated  by 

261  engravings.  662 pages, 8vo.  Price, _ $5.00 

This  volume  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  world,  or  delivered  by  express  C.  O.  D  , 
freight  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Slates 

for . $5.00 

circular  of  eight  pages  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  showing  the  full  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  furnishing  his 
address. 

Cty  Our  New  and  Revised  Catalogue  of  Practical 
and  Scientific  Books,  93  pages,  8 vo,  a  New  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Books  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  etc., 
and  our  other  Catalogues  and  Circulars,  the  whole 
covering  every  branch  of  Science  applied  to  the 
Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage  to  any  one  in 
any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  us  with  his 
address. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Importers, 
180  Walnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  IJ.  S.  A. 


Manufacturer  of 


^  BricK  Moulds. 

Of  Every  Kind  and  Description. 

Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . II  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

Three  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 

These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so,  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1081.  1510  West  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS. 


!  Jeffrey  Elevators-Conveyors  j 

}  FOR  HANDLING  f 

JCl&y,  Bricks, Tile,  Boxes,  Barrels,  Packages,  J 

Coal,  Ashes,  etc.  j 

i 

1 

i 
j 
! 
i 


New  Chain 
Catalogue 
No.  72 

Now  Ready. 
Send  for 
Copy. 


Address 

The  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 


For  Bundles,  Packages,  etc. 


NEW  YORK 

41  Dey  Street. 
DENVER 

Equitable  Bldg. 


LUBRICATING  BRICK  DIES. 


VIRGINIA  SPRINGS  AND  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 


The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
made  for  common  bricks, 
hollow  blocks,  etc  ,  in  every 
form  possible. 


Dry  dies  with  exchangea¬ 
ble  sheet-iron  bushings. 

Dies  and  Cutting  Tables 
for  Roofing  Tiles. 

Brick  Cutting  Tables  for 
handpower.  Address 
MAX  MUELLER, 

12  So.  Channing  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay -Worker. 


ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILWAY. 

Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  who  ranks  among  the  foremost  sanitarists  of  the  world, 
says:  “I  consider  the  mountains  of  Virginia  as  a  natural  sanitarium. where 
visitors  from  warm  latitubes,  and  especially  from  crowded  centers,  may  surely 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  waste-restoring  stimulus,  which  insures  a  rapid  recupera¬ 
tion  and  the  very  best  preparation  for  renewed  health  and  a  long  sustained 
activity  in  the  occupation  of  a  busy  and  often  overworked  life,” 

In  this  favored  region,  where  the  waters  are  renowned  for  their  curative  properties,  where 
the  mountain  scenery  is  magnificent  and  where  the  Summer  climate  is  unsurpassed,  the  days 
being  mildly  warm  aud  the  night  cool  and  refreshing,  are  situated  the 

Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Warm  Springs,  Healing  Springs, 
Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Sweet  Springs,  Sweet  Chalybeate  Springs,  Natural 
Bridge,  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  The  Allegheny 
Hotel  at  Goshen,  Va.,  The  Intermont  Hotel  at  Covington, 

Va.,  and  other  well-known  Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts. 

300  HOMES  FOR  SUMMER  BOARDERS. 

Descriptive  Resort  Pamphlets  aud  Summer  Homes  Folders  can  be  obtained  at 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  agencies,  Big  Four  ticket  offices  and  principal  ticket  offices  of  connecting 
lines  throughout  the  country,  or  by  addressing  H.  W.  FULLER,  G.P.A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 
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Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  f\. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


Let  us  quote 
you  prices  on 
Savage  Fire  Brick 


Bag  Walls, 

Kiln  Linings, 
Boiler  Settings. 


Savage  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  Fire  Clay. 

THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  150,000  DAILY. 

General  Offloe,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Clay  Technologist.  Brickworks  Engineer. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 

United  States. 


ADDRESS  “THE  RUGGERY  ”  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  deposits,  in  designing  and  con¬ 
structing  brick  plants  and  in  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manufacture. 

Brick  Dryers  and  Brick  I^ilns  to  satisfy  every  requirement. 
Correct  in  principle  and  design.  Most  successful  in  practice. 
Send  for  pamphlet — " Brickworks  Engineering.” 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Eclipse  Mortar  Colors, 
Iked  Oxides 

and  £ 

Manganese  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 

Samples  and  Quotations 
on  Applcation. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENCRAVINC  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 
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OHIO  SUITE  OHM! 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAYWORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


I  ALL  KINDS-ALL  GOOD! 

V»V  I  w 


ILLUSTRATORS  '7-21  s  meridian  st 

andfS? n AWFDC  WESTERN  UNI0N  BLD 

ENGRAVERS  Indianapolis 
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“ Most  Caldwell  Towers  are  painted  G  It  KEN. 
You'll  know  'em  by  the  color." 


In  Every  Section  of  the  Country 

me  CALDWELL  Louisiana 
RED  CYPRESS  TANK 

and 

Caldwell  Steel  Tower 

is  popular.  Freedom  from  the  annoyance 
of  constant  repairs  and  the  well-known 
honesty  of  construction  make  them  gen¬ 
erally  sought  for. 

T  wenty-five  years'  experience  in  tank 
building  stand  behind  them  and  guarantee 
them.  Our  catalogue  and  price-list  is  free 
for  a  postal. 

■  W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY, 


The  F.  F.  Ar.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W .  FULLLR,  Asst..  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 

Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  Jaasr  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 

January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  I  ever  saw  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat.., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  760,080. 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Will  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method  . 


Also  Make  a  Special 
CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars. 


Manufactured  fc>y 

Central  Iron  Works, 

^QUINCY,  ILL. 


asm 


ORIGINAL 

GfllSlDY  Cotton  Duck 

B  ELiTI^G. 

Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
changes,  heat, steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  ‘‘Original  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COflPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing-  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Conveying.  Elevating  ana  Power  Transmitting  inacttineiy.  line  of  the  best. 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS,  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
T ransmisslon  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting:, 
Shafting:,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  ft  SON  CO., 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Eastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  410-95  Liberty  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southeastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  411  Prudential  Bidg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southwestern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  202  Trust  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


vl,vtAt/vt/\IAI/\!/ 


l£T  US 
IUB/VIIT 
VIOPNCE 


dviyiyiytyiyi) 


Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
MCLAREN, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works. 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $2.00.  Full  table  of 

contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


Carbonate 
of  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

LUMP.faA^GROUHD 

60-70^4  70-80  %  80-8094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


/onderful,how  wg 
can  helnyou  to  roll 
along  Tne  smooth 
^  highway  to  Success. 


ENGRAVING  AND 

ELECTROTYPING  1 


JS 


WOEOROIA  ST.  INDTTL 


IND- 
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LOW  RATES 

TO  THE 

SOUTH,  SOUTHEAST 
SOUTHWEST 

VIA 


Queen  &  Crescent 
Route. 


ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  ON  SALE 
FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 

Direct  connections  at  Cincinnati  from  all  points 
NORTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 


WRITE  FOR  RATES. 

W.  A.  BECKLER,  N.  P.  A  .  Chicago,  Ill. 
D.  P.  BROWN,  N.  E.  P.  A.  Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  W.  DUNN AV ANT,  T.P.A.  Warren,  O. 
CHAS-.  ZELL,  D.  P.  A.  Cincinnati. 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  Or.  P.  A.  Cincinnati. 


In  a  first  class  brick  plant  so  situated 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  it  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northwest.  Unlimited  raw  material;  rail 
and  water  transportation;  cheap  fuel  and 
a  large  field  of  markets.  Plant  kept  run¬ 
ning  through  winter  months.  Business 
now  paying,  but  with  added  facilities  it 
can  be  greatly  enlarged.  New  capital 
desired  with  which  to  extend  operations  so 
that  the  business  available  can  be  taken 
care  of.  For  particulars,  address 
WM.  H.  KILLEN, 

Industrial  Commissioner, 
Wisconsin  Central  Ry.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THROUGH  TRAINS 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  ago  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Foil  wayge  ago  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

R.  M.  CASE, 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


(frlALOGVES  PAY 

when  they  represent 
your  qfoods  rightly. 

LET  US  MVKE  THE 

>  CUTS 

I®  ANDTHE  PROBLEM’SSOBW 

INDIAN\I>0LI5  ELECTROTVPINODCO. 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Sid©  TYlich. 


J  L.  H.  REPPELL’S  j 

'inPROVED  KILNS,! 


! 


( 


! 


2422  Chestnut  St., 

*  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  * 


! 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 


in  each  town  to  take  orders  for  our  new  High  Grade 
Guaranteed  Bicycles. 


New  1903  Models 


$14.75 


Bellisc,  99  Complete  $8*75 

**  Cossack,”  Guaranteed  nigh  Grade  $10*75 

“Siberian,”  A  Beauty  $12*75 

66  Nendo rf ',  99  Bo  ad  Bacer 

no  better  bicycle  at  any  price. 

Any  other  make  or  model  you  want  at  one-third 
usual  price.  Choice  of  any  standard  tires  and  best 
equipment  on  all  our  bicycles.  Strongest  guarantee. 

We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL  C.  O.  D.  to  any  one 
without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL  before  purchase  is  binding. 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels  6a  .  6q 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  10 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new .  ~  ~ 

HR  MAT  DIIV  a  bicycle  until  you  have  writen  for  our 
UU  nUI  DU  I  FACTORY  PRICES  AND  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Tires,  equipment,  sundries  and  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds,  at  half  regular  price, 
in  our  big  free  sundry  catalog.  Contains  a  world  of  useful  Information.  Write  for  it. 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


$2.00 


THE  CLjiY=WO*KKEKJ 

ONE  YEAR,  (/aY  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


A>//r  WO 
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Dea  n  B  ros Steam  P  um  p  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


AND  PRICES. 


20%  FUEL  SAVING 

BY 

EQUAL  DRAFT  FORCE. 

In  our  kilns  a  perfectly  even  distribution  of  heat 
is  obtained  through  an  absolute  even  draft  force  in 
sections  1,  2  and  3.  This  is  accomplished  with 
either  a  solid  bottom  or  perforated  floor  in  our 

ROUND,  ONE  STACK  KILNS. 


IN  OUR  KILNS  the  heat  goes  down  evenly  and  quickly,  saving  time  and  fuel,  pro¬ 
ducing  evenly  burned  ware.  That  means  simply 

A  PAYING  CLAYWORKING  PLANT. 


Would  it  not  pay  you  to  investigate? 

Nothing  complicated  in  construction.  Simple,  inexpensive,  sure. 

Write  for  our  attractive  proposition.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

These  kilns  proven  in  extended  use,  burning  high  grade  ware  requiring  high,  even 
heat.  They  will  burn  your  ware  right. 

PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  GO.,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


The  PIKE  KILN 


I M  PRO  Y/ ED. 


Clayworkers:— 

Do  not  experiment,  but  take  the  old  reliable, 
that  has  long  since  established  itself  as  doing 
honest  work.  It  will  burn  anything  froqi 
vitrified  pavers,  to  the  finest  pottery  ware,  uni¬ 
formly,  and  economically.  More  than  1,200  In 
use,  in  three  countries. 

Reward  Por  Information  of  Infringement!. 

Ask  for  testimonials,  and  address  the  paten¬ 
tee, 


E.  7VY.  PIKE, 

Chenoa,  Ill. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

- FOR - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


The  following  schedule  In  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis: 


No,  15,  7:25  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm 


No.  5,  6:50  am. 


No.  21, 12:15  n’n. 
No.  19,  11:20  pm 


DAILY. 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  diningand  parlorcars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start. ng  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  pm.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling  and  Fireproofing 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

J.  F.  OLSEN,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


t 

] 

& 

d 

s 

Haigh’s  New  System  of  Continuous  Kiln.Arran«cdtosuita" Locations 

These  kilns  can  be  seen  burning  ROOFING  TILE,  DRY  PRESSED  FACING,  PAVING  AND  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
ave  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
one  most  successfully.  There  is  no  other  continuous  kiln  burning  as  successfully  the  variety  of  clay  wares  that  is  done  under  this  system  of 
ide  firing.  To  see  it  in  operation  and  for  further  particulars,  address  H.  H/YKZJH,  d^clts l<i  1  1  *  IN.  Y. 
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THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning-  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  _  _ _  _ 

P.  L.  YOUKTOREKT, 


Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate. 
The  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
from  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
and  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

particulars  D.  Nl.  WARNER,  SPARTA,  MICH. 


II.  C.  DUNN,  Patentee,  ERIE,  PA. 

The  Dunn  Kiln  has  never  failed,  and  we  will 
guarantee  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  over  other 
systems  of  burning  brick  or  refund  all  money.  Use 
the  Dunn  Kiln  and  pay  larger  dividends.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

I.  M.  JUSTICE,  HU  Bethany,  W.  Va. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


F 

c  A  madf  from  ANY  kind  of  SAND,  whether  SHARP,  ROUND,  SMOOTH,  BANK,  RIVER,  LAKE  OR 

5>ALI  WA  bR  SAND;  a  factory  for  making  these  bricks  cost  much  less  then  a  Clay  Brick  Factory,  and  these  bricks  may  be 
made  as  well  m  Winter  as  m  Summer.  NO  BURNINQ.  ANY  “DRY  PRESS”  MAY  BE  USED. 


SAND=BRICKS. 


Handsomest  and  Most  Durable 
Bricks  Made. 

Natural  Gray  or  Colored. 


CLAY  BRICK  FACTORIES  CHANGED  TO  THIS  SYSTEM  AT  LITTLE  COST. 

Absolutely  no  shrinkage  in  these  bricks;  every  brick  perfect5  may  be  made  in  any  SIZE,  SHAPE  or  COLOR  One  fac¬ 
tory  m  successful  operation  and  others  contracted  for. 

Territorial  Rights  for  Sale  and  on  ROYALTY. 


Egyptian  Silica.  BricK  Process  Company, 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THOS.  M.  WILSON 

DESIGNER  AND  BUILDER  OF 

BRICK  PLANTS. 

THE.  WILSON 

BricK  Kilns  and  Hot  Air  Dryers 
ARE  THE  BEST. 


A  furnace  that  will  burn  coal.  Perfect 
combustion.  Superior  product. 

Patent  protected  in  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 


Expert  Brickmaker 
and  Burner. 

Improved  Waste  Heat  Drying 

System. 

My  furnace  should  be  investigated  by 
all  brickmakers  who  know  the  value  of 
coal  at  the  present  time.  Estimates  given 
and  information  furnished. 

THOS.  M.  WILSON, 

Layton,  Pa. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation.  . 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  luel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined.  .  ...  .  .  .  „  .  ,  .  ,  ,,  .  - 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  of 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically.  ,  .......  ...  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 


\A/.  /\.  EUDALY,  509  Jotinsioa  Bing.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too— an  important  consideration— is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  l=lb.  and  5=Ib.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IN.  J. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <3  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


S^Send  for  Circular  and  Price* 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IS  THE  PRESENT  PRICE  OF  COAL 

A  factor  in  your  drying  problem  ? 

GELT  EVEN — Don’t  require  so  much. 

Crown  Dryer  reduces  operating  expense  %  to 
Fuel-saving  not  the  only  feature  of  economy. 


The  Crown  Dryer  Co  New  England  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Id.  F.  WILLI  MIS  [LIFE.  GO., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


...If  you  don’t  your  competitor  will. 

Note  also  change  in  the  cut  each  month. 

We  have  THE  SIMPLEST,  the  LEAST  EXPENSIVE, 
THE  BEST  RAPID  BRICK  HACKING  and  TRUCKING 
SYSTEM  In  use. 

It  is  equally  as  efficient  in  large  or  small  yards.  It  can  be  used  either  for  open 
air  or  artificial  drying.  We  guarantee  that  one  man  can  take  from  25,000  to  40,000 
green  brick  from  the  machine  and  place  them  upon  the  hacks  in  one  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  hacks  to  the  kiln,  and  place  them  in  easy 
position  for  the  setters  to  handle  them. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  costs  less  than  half  of  the  money  to  equip  a 
yard  with  our  system  than  any  other  efficient  system.  Drying  capacity  unex¬ 
celled.  65,000  brick  can  be  hacked  in  a  space  20x140.  If  you  are  using  any  of 
the  old  systems  of  open  air  drying,  such  as  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  for  instance, 
the  change  can  be  effected  with  very  little  expense. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  for  full  information. 

Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

BECHTEL  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

F.  C.  FROST,  701  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Western  Representative.  Agents  wanted  in  unrepresented  districts. 


Read  This 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Company, 

Nos.  6=8=10  Bridge  St.,  Maritime  Bldg., 

NEW  YORK.= 

SAND  and  LIME  BUILDING  BRICKS 

What  His  Excellency,  Sr.  Severiano  Monteiro,  Director  General  of 
Public  Works  of  Portugal,  Lisbon,  has  to  say  about  the  Schwarz  System 
in  a  letter  just  received  : 

Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.,  New  York: 

Gentlemen— I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  16th  instant  in  which  you  ask  my  opinion  concerning  the 
“SCHWARZ=SYSTEM”  for  the  manufacture  of  silico-calcareous  brick,  and  ask  me  if  I  intend  to  establish  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal,  one  or  more  factories  witn  this  system. 

A  large  Portuguese  industrial  enterprise,  of  which  I  form  part,  both  as  a  stockholder  and  a  member  of  its  finance 
committee,  deputized  me  last  September  to  visit  Germany  and  Switzerland,  there  to  study  minutely  in  my  capacity  of 
a  royal  engineer,  the  manufacture  of  silico-calcareous  brick  or  stone,  which  this  enterprise  wished  to  undertake  in 
Portugal,  protected  by  a  patent  granted  by  Portugal  on  September  30th,  1902. 

As  a  result  of  this  minute  investigation  on  my  part,  we  decided  to  establish  at  once  two  sand-lime  brick  factories 
after  the  “Schwarz  System”  in  Portugal,  for  which  the  requisite  machinery  has  already  been  ordered  of  the  Schwarz- 
System  Company,  not  only  because  the  Schwarz  System  seemed  to  me  the  best  of  all  systems  1  had  seen  working 
in  the  various  factories  which  1  had  visited  and  inspected,  but  also  because  1  WAS  FULLY  CONVINCED  THAT  IT  IS  THE 
BEST  OF  ALL,  in  view  of  the  results  obtained  with  it,  and  that  it  fully  answers  the  requirements  of  this  industry. 

The  erection  of  the  brick-factory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lisbon,  will  immediately  be  followed  by  that  of  another 
one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oporto,  Portugal. 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  answers  your  inquiries,  and  thanking  you  for  the  confidence  with  which  you  have  hon¬ 
ored  me,  I  am  Very  sincerely  yours  (Signed)  'SEVERIANO  MONTEIRO,  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Dec.  31st,  1902. 


The  Schwarz=System  Brick  Company,  of  New  York,  are  the  Sole  Owners  of  Patents  Granted  by  the  United  States. 

Other  Testimonials  and  Particulars  Furnished  Upon  Application. 


BricK  of  All  Sizes,  Shapes,  and  in  All  Colors. 

No  Soda.  No  Potash.  No  Secret  Process.  But  the  BEST  BRICK. 


Established  1872.  THIRTY=ONE  YEARS.  Unequalled  1903. 


THE  ORIGINAL  STIFFJMUD  AUGER  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE. 

Perfect  Satisfaction. 

Our  experience,  added  to  intelligence,  has  produced  a  machine  unequalled  in  STRENGTH, 
SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  QUALITY  OF  FINISHED  PRODUCT  AND  PRICE. 

Our  catalogue,  testimonials  and  special  prices  for  the  asking. 

THE  KELLS  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Factory  at  Adrian,  Mich.  17=34  Hook  Building,  Hudson,  Mich. 
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Auger  Machine. 


Combination  Machine. 


UP-TO-DATE  HACH1NERY 

For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1903  Catalogue. 
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Berg  Dry  Press. 
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©  CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  © 
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Every  “SANDBANK  or  SANDHILL’'  is  the  best  place  for  a  “BRICKYARD."  No 

need  of  clay,  dryers  or  kilns  to  produce  a  strong,  sound,  perfect  “FACEBRICK,"  and  at 
a  lower  cost  than  common  clay  bricks  are  usually  produced,  out  of  sand  and  a  small 
percentage  of  lime,  in  ten  hours,  in  any  weather,  winter  or  summer. 

H.  HUENNE.KES  6  CO., 

114=118  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  Engineering  Bldg. 


are  erecting  and  equipping  factories  of  any  capacity  in  any  locality  of  the  United 

States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  South  America  under  their  patented  process  known  as 

“HUENNEKES  SYSTEM.” 

FACTORIES  IN  OPERATION  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Any  size,  shape  or  color  of  bricks  produced  imder  this  system,  and  every  brick  perfect. 

Besides  the  factories  in  operation  there  are  now  being  erected  twelve  (12) 
other  factories  under  our  system  from  Montreal,  Canada,  throughout  the  United 
States  to  Monterey,  Mex.  FACTS  ARE  BETTER  PROOFS  THAN  TESTIMO¬ 
NIALS,  and  seeing  one  of  our  factories  in  operation  is  to  believe  that  our  system 
is  a  thorough  success  and  a  big  money-maker.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet 
and  particulars. 


‘‘Huennekes  System.” 
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A  STEAJVI  SHOVEIi 


MODEL  “  G,”  2%  YD. 


Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  ^  cubic  yard  up  to  4^  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL 


STYLE  ‘  C,”  %  YD. 


Cfi  610  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  OHIO. 


H 
PURCHASE 
UNTIL  YOU 

WHITE  DS. 


We  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  T rucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Stael  and  IronLUpright  Stock  Brick  _ 

Mmch,n*  — — - Anderson,  Ind 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 
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Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


The  TM»  Sleam  Shovel 


Type  No.  1— Geo.  H.  Clippert  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 

Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day. 

WRITS  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO..  CAT 


Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 


BRICK  MACHINES  (four  sizes)  capacities  ranging  from  6,ooo  to 
6o,000  per  day),  PUG  MILLS,  DISINTEGRATORS,  REPRESSES, 
HOISTING  DRUMS,  CLAY  CARS,  BRICK  TRUCKS,  ETC. 


Ponchatoula,  La.,  Sept.  12th,  1902. 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.:  ^  ^  ,  , 

Dear  Sirs— Enclosed  find  settlement  for  the  outfit  of  brickmaking 
machinery.  I  have  as  good  a  brick  machine  as  anybody  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  on  the  market  today,  and  you  have  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  any  way  you  wish,  for  the  machine  is 
far  ahead  of  my  expectations.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  FRANK  J.  CAMPBELL. 

[Mr.  Campbell  is  using  our  “  XX  ”  Machine.] 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  of  Brick  Making  Machinery, 

STA.TESVILLB,  N.  C. 


'FHE: 
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Waste  Heat  [iota  Your  Cooling  Kilos  Tureen  into  piooeg. 


Turning-  waste  into  money  is  just  like 
finding  gold  dollars.  We  are  making 
many  a  dollar  for  enterprising  clay- 
workers  who  see  the  advantage  of  put¬ 
ting  in  our  Waste  Heat  Dryer.  It  takes 
the  waste  heat  from  your  cooling  kilns 
and  utilizes  it  in  drying  green  brick, 
and  dries  them  quicker  and  better  than 
any  other  dryer  on  the  market.  Let 
us  send  you  catalogue  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  together  with  testimonials  from 
users. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  largest  blower  ever  built 
in  the  world.  It  was  built  by  us  and  is 
in  use  in  a  waste  heat  dryer.  We  also 
manufacture  Blowers,  Exhausters, 

Engines,  Fans  and  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilating  Apparatus.  Correspondence  solicited 


THE  NEW  TORE  BLOWER  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago  Office,  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 
Cleveland  Office,  910  New  England  Building. 

New  York  Office,  39-41  Cortlandt  Street,  Rooms  101  to  106. 
Boston  Office,  185  Sumner  Street. 

European  Office,  Cathedral  Corner,  Fennel  Street,  Manches¬ 
ter,  England. 


The  Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Company 

BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPECTS,  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  AID  BUILDERS. 


SHARER  DRYER  AND  KILN  COMPANY, 

Rooms  18,  19  and  20,  914  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


OMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln 
Outfits,  and  Complete  Plants 
a  specialty.  Address 
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Dry  Your  BricK  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 


Three  Claims: 

Practical, 

Prompt, 

Reliable. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50%  more  than  guaranteed. 

LAUREL  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO.,  Laurel,  Miss. 


We  use  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving  and  increase  is  such  that  we  consider  your  Drier  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  at  our  plant.  _ _  CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect.  BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAVING  CO„  Boone,  Iowa. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Manager  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala.' 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


1118  East  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Time  and  wear  prove  that  these  cars  are  the  most  durable  and  easiest  running.  Send  for  information,  estimates,  etc. 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 


Temple  Court  Building, 


225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Barron  Tender  Clay  Dryer. 


THIS  CUT  illustrates  an  up-to-date  Brick  Dryer.  IT  IS  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
IRON  CLAD  DRYER,  which  contains  the  best  known  principles  for  rapid  drying.  The  correct 
principle  of  this  Dryer  has  been  carefully  retained  throughout  the  development  of  the  Tender  Clay 
Dryer,  which  enables  us  to  construct  Dryers  to  suit  all  clays  and  dry  the  product  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy.  Our  Steam  Saving  Devices  are  inventions  many  years  in  advance  of  what  is  generally  known  in  the 
science  of  Steam  Fitting. 

This  is  the  Dryer  that  enables  the  largest  bricKmaking 
concerns  in  the  world  to  produce  brick  at  less  cost  than 
is  possible  by  any  other  known  process. 
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&T FHeTC WO~&. X. 

A  PERFECT  CAR  SYSTEM 


For  Either  Soft  or  Stiff  Mud. 


With  only  TWO  CARS 

One  man  will  handle  40  M  bricK  per  day. 


No  Fan  to  Run.  No  Boiler  to  Steam. 

No  Pipes  to  Burst.  No  Fireman  to  Pay. 

0  0  0  No  Dryer.  No  Fuel. 


Wn  fin oranfpp  This  to  be  the  best,  cheapest  and 
c  UUQt  CUHV/V  only  out-door  car  system  ever 

offered  the  brick  maker.  We  guarantee  to  handle  from  the 
machine  and  put  on  the  yard  in  good  condition,  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  green  brick  per  day,  with  one  man,  and  same 
amount  to  kiln.  We  guarantee  our  patent  car  and  system  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  built,  and  all  the  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  of  material  to  be  first  class.  Our  new 
portable  canvas  covers  give  absolute  protection  from  ram  and 

afArma  a r\  olao  riTn'f.PP't',  i’.PTlflPT 


THE  SYSTEM  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick 
Diant-  these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  mova¬ 
ble  deck,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  compound  lever.  From  two  to  five  hundred  brick  are  taken  from 
the  machine  and  placed  on  a  pallet,  the  lever  lowered,  raising  pallet  off  the  rests.  The  load  is  then  on  car,  which 
is  run  on  the  yard  to  the  rests  along  each  track;  the  lever  is  again  raised,  thus  lowering  deck  of  car  which  places 
load  on  the  rests,  where  the  brick  are  left  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  kiln  in  the  same  way. 

The  above  cuts  also  show  our  new  portable  canvas  covers,  which  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  wooden  covers, 
and  one  man  or  boy  can  cover  and  uncover  a  yard  of  200,000  brick  in  ten  minutes. 

We  handle  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Write  for  further  information  and  nearest  place  where  you  can  see 

this  system  in  operation. 


Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Knoxville,  Tenn 


Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  Agents  for  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Indian  and  Oklahoma  1  erritories. 
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THE:  C £j>vl  'b'-^PV'O 


DO  YOU  USE  OUR  CARS 
IF  NOT  WHY  NOT? 


Write  for  New  Catalogue,  Fully  Illustrated. 


No.  245  A 
Double  Deck  Car, 
For 

Wooden  Decks. 

Angle  frame  uprights 
supported  and  trussed 
by  the  Cleveland  Car 
Co.  ’s  steel  plate  gussets. 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  12,  16  and  20-lb.  steel  rail,  also  full  line  of  frogs  and  switches. 


THE  CLEVELAND  CAR  CO., 

West  Park  P.  O.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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COMBINATIONS 

OF  CAPITAL 

Are  not  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  but  this  Combination  of  BricK,  BlocK 
and  Tile  Cutter  is  easily  the  most  popular  ar= 
tide  [except  money  |,  ever  offered  to  the  clay= 
worker. 


There  are  many  clayworKers  who  maKe  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks  and 
E,nd=Cut  BricK,  and  until  now  they  have  been  compelled  to  purchase 
at  least  two  cutting  tables,  but  with  this  Cutter  they  can  cut  9=inch 
end=cut  brick,  drain  tile  from  3=inch  to  KMnch,  and  hollow  blocks 
12  inches  square  and  under,  and  do  their  work  far  better,  than  with 
any  of  the  old  fashioned,  out=of=date  Cutting  Tables. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  A  postal  card  of  inquiry  will  bring 

the  information. 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  | 

RICHLAND  COUNTY,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO.  3 
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Behold  the  Conquering  Hero  Conies: 

Now  let  all  the  pretenders  hunt  their  cover,  because  we  are  come  to  stay,  and  it  will  have  to  be  a  MIGHTY 
GOOD  BRICK  MACHINE  that  can  stand  the  light  of  day,  in  comparison  with  our 

S-S-S 


A  BRICK  MACHINE  OF  QUALITY;  A  THINC  OF  BEAUTY  AND  A  JOY  FOREVER. 

„  The.“osf  Wonderful  Brick  Machine  of  the  Century,  founded  on  the  basis  of  everything  that  is  good  and 
wholesome  in  the  Art  of  Mechanism,  and  available  to  every  Brickmaker,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  8 

chiup  QiMPT  TPTTVCh^PeSt  macli!ne1  0n+  the  “?ket»  because  it  is  the  Best.  The  great  feature  of  this  ma- 
Sl  f  lts  SIMPLICITY  Two  gear-wheels,  two  shafts,  inside  press.  Molds  enter  from  either  side.  Automatic 

milk  *  WOEKS^TIffi'Mni? STIFrf  and  CTery  Brick^Beauty8  r°°m;  **  6  fr°m  gr°™d  IeVeI  *°  toP  °f 

fection’MBrick  Molds^  maimfactarers  of  the  World-Renowned  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machines  and  the  “Per- 

We  build  a  most  desirable  line  of  Disintegrators  that  will  work  either  wet  or  dry  clays.  We  furnish  everv- 

Wrife  and  T  Sh°W  a.larfr  lir!e  of  supplies  than  any  two  other  manufacturers  combined. 

Write  us  tor  catalogue,  and  let  us  quote  you  prices  for  what  you  want.  Address 

THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

Cable  “Automatic,”  Cincinnati.  New  London,  Ohio,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  AGENTS  FOR  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


~Hf~  <§ 
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The  Horton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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JXE: 


See  Opposite  Page 

If  the  machinery  you  have  been  using  the  past  season 
has  not  been  satisfactory  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of 
brick  made. 

If  your  machinery  is  worn  so  that  it  causes  you  an¬ 
noying  delays  and  expense  because  of  breakage,  which 
you  know  your  competitor  does  not  have. 

DONT 

attempt  to  start  with  this  machinery  next  season. 


the  old  adage  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
right. 

DONT 

fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of  machinery  shown  on 


It  is  the  largest,  heaviest  and  best  constructed  on  the 
market.  It  will  make  more  and  better  brick,  with  less 
labor  and  power  than  can  be  done  with  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  this  class. 

See  Opposite  Page 


(^3±&z ~ 


A  POTTS 

Horizontal 

Brick  Machine 

Having;  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 
with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 


A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 

* 

stone. 

A  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

to  sand  the  moulds  and  save 
labor. 

With  these  three  machines  you  can  make 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 

found  to  be  right. 

G.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga 
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THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

IN  THE  END. 


Don’t  over= 
look  results 
when  buying 
brick  ma  = 
chinery. 


Consult 
MAR/TIN 
and  you  will 
be  satisfied. 


If  you  do  not  have  our  General 
Catalog,  be  sure  and  send  for  it 
before  placing  your  orders. 


Our  Engineering  Department  is 
ever  at  your  service.  Consult  our 
experts  regarding  every  trouble 
on  your  plant. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

[CLAYWORKING  ENGINEERS] 

LANCASTER,  F»/A.,  U.  S.  /A. 


cf7I-Abf^  WO 
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LBuiltRigh1 
i  Run  Right 
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Are  You  LooKing  for  Profits? 

You  will  find  them  best  through  the  “Built  Right  Run 
Right”  line  of  machinery.  No  matter  what  class  of  clay 
products  you  desire  to  make  we  can  furnish  the  machinery 
best  adapted  to  its  profitable  production.  We  build  machin 
erv  and  appliances  for  manufacture  by  the  various  processes, 
and  sell  you  what  you  need.  We  do  not  need  to  put  upon  you 
something  that  may  not  be  a  success  just  because  it  is  the 
nearest  thing  we  have  to  what  you  need  Send  tor  infor¬ 
mation  and  catalogue  of  Dry  Press,  Stiff  Mud  and  Soft 
Mud  machinery. 


The  American  Clay = Working 


New  YorK  Office, 

39°41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadllly,  Manchester.  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 

Hucyrus ,  Ohio ,  U 
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3XE:  C£>  71 IV  O  €%.  yc/f  ffl 


Nothing  Like,  It. 

There  is  no  other  automatic  brick 
cutter  which  embodies  so  many  val= 
uable  features— simplicity,  adaptabil= 
ity,  durability  and  capacity.  Cuts  no 
stub.  Does  not  upset  the  column.  Will 
make  straight  bricks,  whether  they 

I ™ 


I  It’s  a  Money  Saver 

for  any  bricKm&Rer  who  has  an  output  of  15,000 
P.®r  day  or  over,  and  is  f urnished  to  any  respon= 
sible  concern  under  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 

no  sale.  Built  in  two  sizes.  The  above  is  the 
smaller  one. 

FL  Brewer  A  PO  tecumse,h, 

1  ^ W  “r  ^  MICHIGAN. 


A  WONDERFUL  CUTTER 

- is - 

The  Wonder  Automatic  and  Semi=Automatic 

NOT  ONLY  IN  NAME,  BUT  IN  WORK  AS  WELL. 


lA/onder  Side-Cut  Brick;  Cutter. 


T 


|HIS  CUTTER  has  only  been  on  the  market  during-  the  past  year  and  there  are 
thirty-eight  of  them  now  in  successful  operation.  Is  this  not  sufficient  to  demon- 
onstrate  the  superior  qualities  of  this  Cutter?  The  beauties  of  this  Cutter  are  in 
the  light,  easy  running  machinery,  square  corners,  straight,  smooth  brick  and  simplicity  in 
operation.  While  the  machine  is  sufficiently  strong  to  do  the  work  of  a  Brick  Cutter,  yet 
it  is  free  from  the  heavy,  uncouth  machinery  usually  embodied  in  an  Automatic  Cutter. 

There  are  no  feathered  edges,  no  crooked  brick  made  on  this  Cutter.  It  has  a  down¬ 
ward,  sheering  motion  at  all  times. 

This  is  the  Cutter  that  cuts  the  cut  that  all  the  Cutters  would  like  to  cut  but  can’t  cut. 

Here  is  the  Cutter  that  a  boy  can  cut  all  the  cuts,  and  just  the  cut  that  all  the  brick- 
makers  want  to  cut,  and  the  only  cut  that  it  leaves  uncut  is  the  cut  in  price  from  other 
Cutters,  and  this  we  cut. 

Seeing  is  not  only  believing,  but  is  buying,  as  all  who  see  this  Cutter  are  readily  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  sterling  qualities.  It  is  sold  strictly  on  its  merits  and  the  price  is  right. 

The  Wallace  flfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

SOUTHERN  AGENTS: 

Success  BricK  Machinery  Co., 

519  Prudential  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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-  no  OTHER  ■  _ 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This, 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Gallon,  OHlo 


c 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

Vwith  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  IW.  FREESE  <Sc  GO 


•9 


Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Soft  Mud  Brickmakers  Take  Notice 

“Charms  Strike  the  Sight 


But 

Merit  Wins  the  Soul.” 


The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 


For  the  asking-  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  package  of  “  Food  for  Thoughtful 
Brickmakers.” 

Better  ask  before  they  are  all  gone. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


CL>  -rt  WO  21 
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The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BEST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  Brick  Manufacturer.  £ 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  E.n= 
gines.  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers.  £  Sendcfafaioguuefated 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :  SALES  DEPARTMENT : 

GALESBURG,  ILL.  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


May,  1903. 


Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  5. 


is  a  traveling-  gravity  screen.  It  is 
nature  assisted  by  mechanism.  It 
saves  labor  and  lessens  wear  on 
machinery.  Increases  capacity  and 
produces  a  more  uniform  product. 


Don’t  Cost  Anything  to  Try  It 
We  Guarantee  Its  Work. 


We  know  what  it  will  do.  Let 
us  show  you. 

Our  new  Catalog  will  explain  all 
about  it. 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILL 


This  is  the  record  for  the  last  six  months 


Do  you  see  the  point?  We  all  like  to  be  on 
the  winning  side.  Many  of  these  represses  have 
gone  to  companies  using  our  represses  before. 


AS  TO  CARS  we  are  making  them  as  fast 
as  we  can  and  selling  them  faster  than  we  can 
make  them. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


WE  ALSO  BUILD  THE  SWORD  MACHINE 
AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Co., 

CLEVELAND, 


THE  RICHARDSON  REPRESS 


v  .  ,  -  m 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


•A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO 


Table  of  Contents,  Rage  683. 


THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


VOL.  XXXIX,  No.  6. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE,  1903. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


FOR.  SALE. 


Two  rebuilt  Chambers 
Automatic  End=Cut  Brick 
Machines  of  25,000  daily 
capacity.  Taken  in  trade 
from  customers  putting 
in  our  largest  machines. 

These  machines  re= 
built  in  our  own  shop, 
guaranteed  in  every  par= 
ticular,  and  offered  sub= 
ject  to  trial  and  approval. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets. 


We  also  make  a  full  line  ot 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  Track  Switches,  Etc.  a  a  a 


Write  for  Circular.! 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 

(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 

— — Cleveland,  Ohio . 


CARS! 


YX/E  ARE  THE 
Y  T  LARGEST  MAN- 
- UFACTURERS  OF 

Dryer  Cars 


Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 

Don't  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
00  to  offer.  0  a 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 
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Co.,  The . 635,  725 
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Chicago  Brick  Macninery  Co..  713 
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Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  708 
Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.  630 
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American  Road  Machine  Co...  699 
American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.  712 

Audel,  Theo-  &  Co .  699 

Avery  Stamping  Co . 692 

Baird,  Henry  Carey  &  Co . 700 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  638 

Boss,  John  C .  690 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E . 701 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co . 699 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry .  703 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co .  696 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The.  639 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  697 

Evens  &  Howard .  697 

Bgyptian  Silica  Brick  Process 

Company .  711 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  703 

H.  C.  Bauer  Engraving  Co. . .  699,  701 

H.  Huennekes  &■  Co .  712 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 


J.  L.  Mead  Cycle  Co .  703 

JohnsOuburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  638 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp .  698 

Lake  Erie  &  Western .  695 


McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co . 639 

McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co .  696 

Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Co . 692 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co  702 
New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co.  638 
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Peppel,  S.  V .  696 

Pennsylvania  Line .  706 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co,  The  639 
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Robinson  Clay  Product  Co .  697 
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Sangamo  Brick  Cc .  639 
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™eHARRINGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS 


Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  1 14  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MONARCH 


Hip&si 


is  recognized 
as  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick 
machine  for 
simplicity, 
strength  and 
durability.  It 
is  the  only 
machine  that 
has  double 
pug  mills.  It 
is  also  a 
leader  for 
quantity  and 
quality  of 
brick. 

Send  for 
1903  catalog 
and  see  test¬ 
imonials. 


JA.MI5S  W.  2/BIV SLB  Y,  (Successor  to  S.  K.  FLETCHER  &  CO.)  IndianapOllS,  Illd* 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

The  ’97  Model 


THE  97  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability;  it  is  compact;  the  adjust¬ 
ments  are  convenient;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best; 
the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and  mechanical  principles  to  the 
art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other  machine. 

?OYD,is  on^  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulating  the 
amount  o  cay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal  pressure  and 
finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Sixty-five  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken  in 
pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Streets  CHICAGO  ILL 


^yg>  j-hez 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
originality  in  design  and  construction.  It  is  not  an  experimental  or 
untried  machine,  but  has  stood  the  test  of  years. 

Six-Mold  Boyd  Press 


Built  in  the  following  sizes: 

CAPACITIES  PER  HOUR 
Two-Mold,  1,000  brick 

Three-Mold,  1,500  brick 

Four-Mold,  2,000  brick 

Six-Mold,  3,000  brick 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  will  make  better  brick  from  clay  or  shale  than  can  be  made  from  the  same 
material  by  any  other  press.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales  ;  and  is  the  only  successful  machine  for 
making  fire  brick. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine.  The  movement  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock. 

ITS  RECORD:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  press  brick  machines  combined. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 


Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Brick  Plants 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Streets 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Write  for 

General  Catalogue  No.  io 
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THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 


Ross-Keller™“™-2sBrick  Machine. 


M“hrt!?SS,HIn  f0U«,apd.  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  perday. 


BRICK  SE,T  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


T 


an  ,ufn.broken  refr,d  ;>f  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
that  it  L™ted  States,  it  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 

mess  Tt*  m tfatf  C  hX  l  hh‘Ch  prfhssed  brick  Can  be  made-  and  make  them  bet*er  and  cheaper  than  any  othe® 
hrfeu’  -hU  k  K  b  tt  b.rl-k  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective  it  makes 

wmk  whichebrkekmUakeets  'snunbreakabIe  and„he“e  thJre  are  n0  ^pair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
brick  Z thehlebastexnense  the Z*™  tT'6  ChaIy h/?1  *h?  rePair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
vour  nurse  "  fit  , fa  t  t,  SeaSOn  d°n ‘.fal1  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 

fhe  pudding  is  in  he  eaffig  of  I?2"  °f  ‘h°Se  "°W  USi"g  Remember  “the  Proof 


testis  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO.,  *.££££&&* 
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IF  YOU  DON'T  BUY  THE  FERNH0LT7  PRESS 
YIE  BOTH  LOSE  1IEI. 


We  Hake  the 

We  Hake  the 

FERNHOLTZ  MOLD  BOX. 

FERNHOLTZ  PATENT 

Acknowledged 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

“The  Best  Ever.” 

The  Host  Economical. 

The  New  Four=Mold  Fernholtz  Brick  Press. 


We  flake  the 

We  flake  Fancy  Holds 

FERNHOLTZ  IRON  FRAME 

And  Furnish  All  Kinds  of  Sup= 

CLAY  niXER. 

plies  and  Repairs. 

“The  Only.” 

“Let  Us  Show  You.” 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road. 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  siae  Brick  and 
/jj$  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLO  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
machinery  Co., 
aas  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


^  /WflNUFflCTURED  AND  SOLD  BV 

^  The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


r,33 


^mus  i 

o’^^ch.r 

SCOTT  mr 

KE0KUK 


'  THE  IMPROVED  FOUR  MOLD  ANDRUS  PRESS. 


The  Andrus  Brick  Press  has  many  talking-  points,  and  while  it  is  not  a  talking- 
machine,  it  Speaks  for  Itself. 

We  don’t  believe  in  telling-  in  this  ad.  what  all  these  talking  points  of  our  Press 
are — that  our  article  of  manufacture  is  a  hand-embossed,  double  back-action,  triple¬ 
plate  machine  —  warranted  not  to  rip,  ravel  or  run  down  at  the  posterior  end  ;  but 
we  would  much  rather  take  up  that  matter  with  each  and  every  reader  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  personally. 

Write  us  and  let  us  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  you. 


5C0TT  MFG.  CO 


KEOKUK,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 

St.  Louis  Office, 

#  }  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg. 
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Higher  and  Higher 

Rises  the  reputation  of  the  U.  S.  Brick  Press. 

Just  as  a  pile  of  bricks  grows  gradually — each  brick  adding  to 
the  size  of  the  whole — so  has  the  name  and  fame  of  our  machine 
grown  through  the  testimony  of  individual  customers — each  add¬ 
ing  his  meed  of  praise. 

Every  sale  means  a  friend — every  friend  means  other  friends, 
and  other  sales. 

THE  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

has  certain  peculiar  advantages  which  make  it  the  most  profitable 
kind  of  a  proposition  for  the  wide-awake  brickmaker. 

It  is  unusually  simple  in  construction,  and  every  part  is  easily 
gotten  at  whenever  desired. 

Its  pressure  is  tremendous — iy2  tons  per  square  inch,  or  about 
270  tons  to  a  standard  brick — without  an  ounce  of  strain  on  the 
frames  of  the  machine. 

It  produces  invariably  perfect  brick — you  won’t  find  one  in 
ten  thousand  that  has  a  seam  or  soft  spot  through  the  center,  or  a 
broken  edge,  or  a  soft  corner. 

Although  it  is  a  machine  of  the  highest  possible  speed  and  im¬ 
mense  power,  its  operation  is  almost  noiseless.  No  lost  power 
through  friction,  for  every  ounce  of  power  is  utilized. 

So  far  we  have  only  touched  round  the  edges 
of  its  superiority.  To  really  understand  just  what 
the  U.  S.  Brick  Press  can  do  for  you,  you  must  see 
it  in  operation. 

We  are  willing  to  install  a  machine  for  you  on 
trial — you  need  not  keep  it  if  it  fails  to  substantiate 
every  claim  we  make  for  it,  and  the  entire  transac¬ 
tion  need  not  incur  a  penny’s  expense  to  you. 

Anyway,  a  letter  of  inquiry  won’t  cost  you 
anything,  and  it  is  sure  to  bring  you  some  mighty 
interesting  facts. 

Why  not  let  us  hear  from  you  today? 

U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 
COMPANY, 

[Globe  Iron  Foundry  Co.] 

ERIE,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Correspondence 
Solicited. 
Medal  Awarded 
at 

Paris  Exposition. 


NEW  CENTURY 
DRY  PRESS 


IT’S  “BUILT  RIGHT  AND  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


What  More  Could 
You  Ask? 

Its  goodness  is  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 

We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of .  . 
Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world 

Every  Machine  a 
Winner.  Every  Pa¬ 
tron  Pleased. 

Write  us  about 
DRY  PRESS. 
STIFF  MUD, 
POTTERY  OR 
CEMENT 
MACHINERY. 


The  American  Clay  “Working 


New  York  Office, 

39*41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 


‘Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


See  nd.  on  Page  7-25. 
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S'.  MOTTINGER.  Presto  JOHN.  R. TRUE  .  Vice  Prest  &  T.-eA*.  »  .  WAGN 


MAIN  OFFICE  &  WORKS  IOOO  ClYBOJJRN  AVE. 
BRANCH  OFFICE  R.  1118  ROOKERY  BLOG. 


Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams 
Universal  fine  grinders  for  four  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our 
dry  pan  and  reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  1 6  mesh  fine. 
We  find  that  the  above-mentioned  machine  meets  all  our  require¬ 
ments,  and  consider  same  a  most  efficient  machine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Per  G.  Hottinger,  Pres. 

FOREIGN  PATENTS. 

France,  No.  270,062,  dated  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19,998,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  15,296,  dated 
November  3,  1900. 

India,  No.  43,497,  dated  August 
31, 1897. 

Canada,  No.  60,048,  dated  May 
17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105,777,  dated 
September  1,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,388,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August  13, 1895. 
No.  589,236,  dated  August  31, 1897. 
No.  590,748,  dated  September  28, 
1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May  24,  1898. 
Re-issue,  No.  11,634,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1897. 

No.  646,249,  dated  March  27,  1900. 
No.  646,250,  dated  March  27,  1900. 
No.  646,278,  dated  March  27, 1900. 
No.  657,998,  dated  September  18, 
1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348,  dated 
March  14,  1899. 


—  . 


TAILINGS  6BIHDE8.  FOB  BLl  KINDS  OF  TB1L1HKS. 

REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


Chicago — 225  Dearborn  Street. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — 44  Stuart  Street. 
New  York — 39  Cortlandt  Street. 
Cincinnati — 325  Broadway. 

Philadelphia — Stephen  Girard  Building. 
Seattle,  Wash. — 13  Starr-Boyd  Building. 


2701  to  2711  North  Broadway, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN. 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter- weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. _ 

BricKmakins  Machinery  and 


The  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machine 


A  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine. 

Makes  good  brick  and 
lots  of  them. 

Sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Has  desirable  features 
not  found  in  any 
other  brick  machine. 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH1PERFECTI0N  BOTTOMS. 


Patented  January  28, 1902. 

These  Moulds  are  just  what  the  name  implies.  The  bottoiviK 
•e  made  in  such  away  that  there  is  no  trouble  w'th  tbe  vents 
id  the  quality  of  the  brick  are  greatly  i mproved  by  uKi  ) g 
iem.  Try  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.  We  manufac- 
ire  1  he'  best  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  there  is  in  the  market 
oulds,  trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  a  specialty. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

Successors  to  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio  IN  &  \A/  London,  OHiO. 

Jonathan  creager/s  sons  co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cincinnati  Office,  Corner  Sixth  and  Vine  Sts. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA„  Agents  for  Southern  States. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

S'.  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  TePPa  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 


(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P.O.Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 


A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


DO  YOB  BDY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


dm  Tort  unci  k  Paving  to.. 

Manufacturers  of 

YITRIFIED  PRYIjiK  BRICK. 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


...  s.,TLck.  build, no.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E ,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Pi-in ,  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xli+532  pages;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents:— The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AV.WOHKKK,  Indianapolis. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick.  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F'lY/E  RAILROADS. 


O  __  ^  P  ||  |  11  /  •  •  This  wonderful  book  is  really 

H  I  AllPflPn  Writmri^  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 

Y-J  VI  I  Wl  IV/v»  l/Vs  VI  TV  I  clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high- 

^ B ^ mm mms mBammaam priced  book  of  worthless  re¬ 
cipes,  but  the  careful  investi¬ 
gation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great  problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and  scientific  clay- 
worker  who  ever  lived. 


In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have  the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick, 
terra  cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  realizing  that  this  is  the  best  book  ever  published  on  the  clay  industries,  undertook  to 
translate  it  into  English,  and  after  two  years’  continuous  work  has  practically  completed  the  task.  The  Society  aims  for 
no  financial  gain;  its  object  is  to  assist  in  perfecting  all  American  clay  products  until  they  are  the  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  in  the  world.  All  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  their  product  should  avail  themselves  of  this  great  help. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to  be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol. 
I,  of  550  pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The  price  is  ($15.00)  fifteen  dollars  for  the  two 
volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 


COMMITTEE : 

Edward  C.  Stover,  Chairman.  H.  A.  Wheeler. 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary.  Stanley  O.  Burt,  Treasurer. 
A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY, 

Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  nianu 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


He  Terre  Haute  Britt  and  Pipe  Co., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVINfi  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR.,  Sec  y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Inci. 


R.  D.  CULVER, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


PAVING 


BRICK 


AND 


BLOCKS 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  W abash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick.  .  ,  .,  .  .  , 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


C.  Ridgely, 

President. 


C.  V.  Hickox, 
Secretary. 


H.  A.  Eudaly, 
Superintendent 


The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 

Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


T-  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  IVIcAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 


DOES  YOUR  COMPETITOR 
USE  “THE  STANDARD?” 


If  he  does,  its  up  to  you  to  do  likewise.  Steal 
a  march  on  him  if  he  doesn’t  by  putting  yours 
in  first. 

No  more  trouble  with  soggy,  half=dried  brick 
— no  more  heavy  expenses  for  Drier  repairs  af= 
ter  you’ve  put  in 

The  Standard  Drier. 

It  works  like  a  charm.  Turns  out  more  brick  and  better=dried 
brick  than  any  other  system  in  use. 

And  what’s  more  we  sell  it  under  a  real  guarantee  to  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Shall  we  send  you  (free)  our  lately=issued  Catalogue  “R”?  It 
may  prove  the  first  step  toward  more  business  and  larger  profits. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  oi  America. 


Vol.  XXXIX. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE,  1903. 


No.  6. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 


IN  YUCATAN. 


American  Vitrified  Brick  Used — High  Class  of  Work 
Done  in  the  Ancient  City  of  Merida. 

BY  CHARLES  E.  m’dOWELL. 


SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  miles  from  New  York  lies  the  Port 
of  Progresso,  Yucatan.  Steamers  coming  to  this  port  are 
forced  to  anchor  three  miles  from  shore  and  deliver  their 
passengers,  baggage  and  freight  by  tenders  and  lighters.  Steam¬ 
ers  which  do  not  draw  over 
eleven  feet  of  water  can 
come  to  the  docks,  but 
when  a  northeast  storm  • 

(which  often  happens) 
sweeps  down  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  all  hands  raise  an¬ 
chors  and  move  to  the  open 
sea.  After  the  steam  tend¬ 
er  has  her  load  you  are 
soon  at  the  landing,  and  as 
the  Mexican  custom-house 
officials  are  very  friendly 
to  Americans,  you  are  soon 
through. 

At  the  Port  of  Progresso 
both  docks  and  railroad 
lines  are  now  controlled  by 
“The  Ferro  Ca  Riles  Uni- 
dos  Estado  de  Yucatan,”  a 
consolidation  of  all  interest, 
with  a  capital  of  $23,000,000 
Mexican,  or  $9,000,000 
American  money. 

At  this  point  are  now 
three  docks,  and  a  new  one 
is  to  be  built,  all  to  go  out 
to  fourteen  feet  of  water  by 
extensions,  and  to  be  so 
strongly  built  “that  they 
will  ride  out  an  eighty- 
mile-an-hour  gale”  with 
four  steamers  locked  to  the 


ADOBE  BRICK  CATHEDRAL  AT  MERIDA,  YUCATAN,  350  YEARS  OLD. 


ported  provisions  and  machinery  that  go  to  supply  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  Of  one  item  alone  (sisal)  there  was  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  extent  of  100,000  tons  in  1902.  Of  this  great  amount 
the  United  States  absorbed  80  per  cent.  As  you  step  inside  the 
great  yard  you  can  see  things  in  endless  confusion.  Machinery 
of  all  kinds,  sizes  and  description — engines,  boilers  and  all  that 
go  to  make  up  the  great  sisal  industry  (the  production  of  hemp) 
on  1,000  to  10,000-acre  plantations;  steel  rails,  lumber,  cement,  etc. 

Towering  above  all,  and  scattered  through  the  yards  are  bricks 
— bricks  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Here  are  fire-bricks  by  the  thousand,  from  the  National  Pyro- 

granit  Company,  at  South 
River,  N-  J.,  and  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  near  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Here  are  at  least 
500,000  Metropolitan  Block 
from  Canton,  O.,  and  a 
great  show  they  make. 
These  are  for  the  new 
pavements  at  Merida,  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  away,  to  which 
our  steps  are  tending.  After 
a  Spanish  dinner  at  a  hotel 
close  by,  we  are  soon  on 
our  way  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  a  block  away.  Here, 
seated  in  an  American 
Pullman  car,  we  are  soon 
on  our  way.  In  an  hour’s 
time  we  are  in  the  City  of 
Merida  (the  capital  city) 
with  its  population  of  60,- 
000.  First  impressions  are 
said  to  be  the  most  lasting; 
so  as  we  entered,  the  streets 
were  filled  with  water  and 
accumulated  matter  that 
baffles  description.  Mod¬ 
ern  cabs,  and  horse-cars  of 
ancient  days,  take  us  to  our 
hotels. 

After  a  short  rest  we  go 
out  in  the  city  apd  see  how 
the  pavements  are  coming 


dock.  Progresso  is  the  principal  port  of  Yucatan.  Through  it  on.  The  City  has  some  400  blocks,  which  it  is  proposed  to  pa\e 
passes  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  exports  of  this  country,  going  to  with  American  vitrified  brick  and  rock  asphalt,  at  an  estimated 
all  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  through  it  are  im-  cost  of  $2,000,000,  and  the  work  is  now  in  progress. 
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After  a  study  of  many  years,  Don  Olega  Rio  Molina,  now 
Governor  of  Yucatan,  knowing  that  sheet  asphalt  was  a  failure 
in  warm  climates  like  this,  decided  to  use  vitrified  brick  and  rock 
asphalt,  and  these  experimental  pavements  are  now  under  way. 
Many  bricks  were  looked  at,  but  the  choice  finally  settled  on 
two — The  National  Pyrogranit  Company,  from  South  River, 
N.  J.,  and  The  Metropolitan  Block,  from  Canton,  O.,  both  high- 
grade  brick. 

Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  National  Pyrogranit 
Company  was  crowded  with  work,  and  so  could  not  guarantee  the 
delivery  of  1,000,000  (the  amount  needed)  in  time,  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  was  selected.  Contracts  for  20,000  square  meters  of  both 
rock  asphalt  and  vitrified  brick  were  given,  and  for  30,000  square 
meters  of  cement  sidewalk.  The  price  paid  for  both  pavements 
was  $14.00  Mexican  per  square  meter,  or  $5-5°  American  money. 
For  the  sidewalks,  $10.00  Mexican,  or  $4.00  American,  was  paid. 

details  of  contract. 

As  in  all  Spanish  contracts,  a  large  amount  of  verbiage  is  used, 
but  boiled  down  it  says :  “When  completed,  they  shall  equal  the 
best  pavements  laid  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Vienna.”  The  brick  contract  and  part  of  the  cement  walks  is  held 
by  the  Wilson  &  Baillie  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  It  carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  ten  years  maintenance, 
under  a  deposit  of  $50,000,  5  per  cent.  Mexican  bonds. 

They  also  must  dig  wells  for  the  surface  drainage  and  see  that 


this  had  to  be  remedied.  At  a  depth  of  thirty-three  to  thirty-five 
feet  under  the  city  was  found  an  open  strata  of  rock.  In  some 
places  is  a  flowing  stream;  in  others  caves,  and  in  others  a  filter 
bed. 

The  corner  wells  were  made  twenty  feet  deep  and  connected 
by  an  overflow  through  ten-inch  vitrified,  salt-glazed  pipes  to  the 
centre  well,  which  reached  the  underground  stream.  In  operation, 
the  whole  thing  works  like  a  charm — the  streets  being  dry  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  after  a  shower.  Into  this  same  underground  stream 
goes  all  drainage  and  sewage  of  the  city,  and  from  this  stream  all 
the  water  used  in  the  houses  is  drawn  by  wind  mills. 

THE  SPECIFICATIONS. 

After  the  street  has  been  graded  to  the  sub  grade  and  rolled, 
a  bed  of  concrete,  five  inches  thick,  is  placed  thereon,  composed  of 
one  part  cement,  three  of  sand  and  seven  of  fine  broken  stone. 
This  concrete  to  be  tamped  until  the  water  shows  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Upon  this  bed  is  spread  a  layer  of  sand  one  and  one-half 
inches  thick. 

“Upon  this  bed  of  sand  shall  be  laid  Metropolitan  block,  di¬ 
agonally  across  the  street,  breaking  joints  as  much  as  possible.” 
Specification  No.  9  says: 

“The  brick  or  block  used  in  the  paving  will  be  the  one  known 
under  the  name  ‘Repressed  de  la  Metropolitan,’  Canton,  O.,  with 
the  name  stamped  on  each  brick,  and  they  must  be  hard  and  dura¬ 
ble  as  those  specially  dedicated  to  pavements  of  public  roads. 


STREETS  IN  MERIDA,  YUCATAN,  WHICH  ARE  TO  BE  PAVED  WITH  BRICK  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


all  gas,  and  water  pipes  and  electric  light  wires  are  run  to  the 
house  line. 

ENGINEERING  problems. 

These  are  many  in  Me  Rida,  for  the  city  is  dead  flat  and  an 
artificial  grade  had  to  be  established.  This  was  arranged  origi¬ 
nally  to  be  made  entirely  in  the  street,  viz :  the  cement  side¬ 
walk  to  be  completed  on  straight  lines  and  levels  and  a  crown  to 
be  made  in  centre  of  blocks  some  200  feet  from  the  corner  wells. 
This  raise  was  four  inches,  which  gave  a  four-inch  fall  on  curb 
in  center  of  street  and  eight  inches  at  the  wells.  This  has  now 
been  changed  so  that  side  walk  and  street  are  both  raised  and  a 
uniform  face  of  eight  inches  made  on  curb  in  the  whole  block. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  grade,  no  plan  or  sewers  could  be  devised. 
One  foot  to  two  feet  below  the  surface  a  lime  stone  rock  was 
found  impervious  to  water.  This  caused  the  water  to  remain  on 
the  surface  sometimes  weeks  at  a  time,  and  until  absorbed  by  the 
sun. 

In  all  these  weeks  cars,  horses  and  all  traffic  of  a  busy  city  go 
plowing  through.  In  time  their  condition  beggars  description.  All 


They  must  be  uniformly  burnt  and  hardened.  The  brick  must 
be  even  in  form  and  uniform  in  size,  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  twelve  centimeters  wide  nor  less  than  six  or  more  than  nine 
centimeters  thick,  and  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  thirty 
centimeters  long.  Their  surface  must  be  even,  with  straight 
sides  and  corners.  When  breaking  the  brick,  it  must  be  shown 
to  be  vitrified  and  its  build  must  be  compact  and  homogeneous 
free  from  lime  and  magnesium  and  without  lumps  or  other  de¬ 
fects  caused  by  poor  workmanship.” 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  10. 

“A  sample  of  this  brick  will  be  subjected,  whenever  deemed 
necessary  by  the  inspector,  to  a  trial,  including  in  his  experiments 
the  Rattler  and  absorption  tests,  and  in  case  the  brick  does  not 
show  the  indicated  conditions,  it  will  -be  refused.” 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  II. 

“The  experimental  Ralter  is  the  same  as  provided  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  American  Brick  Manufacturers  in  their  con¬ 
vention,  February,  1900.  The  procedure  of  absorption  consists 
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in  drying  the  brick  for  a  time  of  four  hours  at  ioo  centigrade, 
then  place  in  water  afterwards  for  twenty-four  hours,  taking  its 
weight  before  and  after  the  absorption.”  This  is  quoted  verbatim 
from  the  contract. 

When  the  brick  are  all  laid  they  are  rolled  to  the  bed  by  a 
heavy  steam  roller.  When  rolling  is  complete  and  broken  brick 
are  replaced,  a  thin  coating  of  specially  prepared  coal  tar  pitch  is 
run  into  the  joints  until  full.  After  this  is  done,  a  thin  coating  of 
sand  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  and  street  closed  to  traffic 
for  a  week.” 

The  pictures  accompanying  this  article  show  the  streets  as  they 
were  full  of  water.  One  of  laying  the  brick  in  the  car  tracks,  and 
one  of  a  completed  street.  Also,  a  picture  of  the  cathedral,  350 
years  old,  part  adobe  and  part  cut  stone  work.  As  there  were 
no  steel  tools  in  those  days,  all  of  the  work  must  have  been  done 
by  stone  tools.  As  has  been  said,  these  improvements  will  cost 
$2,000,000.  Already  duplicate  contracts  have  been  offered  present 
contractors  and  the  work  will  go  on  until  completed.  The  funds 
to  pay  for  this  work  are  provided  by  the  State,  and  the  work  done 
by  a  city  commission.  A  special  tax  of  one  cent  a  pound  (Mexi¬ 
can)  is  levied  on  all  the  sisal  exported,  to  pay  for  these  improve¬ 
ments.  As  is  well  known,  the  sisal  is  used  in  the  United  States 
for  rope  and  binder  twine,  and  the  demand  is  now  greater  than 
the  supply.  The  profits  at  the  present  time  are  enormous,  and  so 


MERIDA'S  FIRST  brick  STREET. 


the  tax  is  not  burdensome.  Last  year  there  were  exported  600,000 
bales,  equalling  100,000  tons,  which,  at  $20.00  per  ton,  would  give 
$2,000,000,  Mexican,  or  $800,000  American  money. 

Sufficient  for  all  purposes,  as  the  years  go  by,  for  the  income 
should  be  as  large.  The  predisposition  is  to  put  in  brick  pavements. 
The  work  being  done  here  is  of  a  high  class  and  very  satisfactory, 
equalling  that  done  in  the  United  States. 

The  cement  sidewalks  are  also  of  the  best  character.  The  ef¬ 
fect  is  already  to  be  seen  in  this  city  of  antiquity,  for  Merida  is 
350  years  old.  A  street  cleaning  gang  is  at  work  daily  and  constantly 
keeping  the  streets  in  order.  An  ordinance  was  passed  re¬ 


cently,  fining  any  one  who  threw  anything  on  the  street  $25.00 
for  the  first  offense,  $50.00  for  the  second  and  $100.00  for  the 
third.  Along  the  line  of  the  finished  streets  houses  are  being 
cleaned  up  and  painted  (a  thing  impossible  before)  inside  and 
outside.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  are  incalculable  and  an  appre¬ 
ciation  is  shown  by  all,  of  the  work  so  far  done.  This  work  will 
not  stop  until  the  whole  city,  including  the  parks,  plazas  and 
squares  (of  which  there  are  many)  are  done.  When  so  com¬ 
pleted,  Merida  will  be  one  of  the  best  paved  cities  in  the  world. 


LAYING  BRICK  BETWEEN  STREET  CAR  TRACKS  AT  MERIDA. 


In  all  this  work  the  high-grade  American  vitrified  brick  will  have 
front  place.  Charles  E.  McDowell. 

Merida,  Yucatan,  May,  1903. 


A  NEW  BRICK  PROCESS. 


The  McCloud  Continuous  Brick  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  was  organized  the  first  of  the  year  to  build  a  brick  plant 
at  East  Northport,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  began 
the  preparatory  work  of  erecting  the  plant  early  in  March.  The 
company  will  work  under  patents  of  Mr.  McCloud  and  make 
brick  by  what  is  said  to  be  an  entirely  new  process.  It  is  said 
their  plant  will  turn  out  five  hundred  thousand  a  day.  In  de¬ 
scribing  the  process  of  manufacture  a  local  paper  up  there  says : 
“  The  brick,  after  coming  out  of  the  molds,  are  loaded  aboard 
cars,  which  pass  through  a  one-thousand-foot  tunnel,  starting 
at  a  temperature  of  7 5  degrees  and  coming  out  at  a  temperature 
of  900  degrees.  The  cars  are  twelve  hours  passing  through  this 
tunnel  and  are  thoroughly  dried  and  ready  to  bake,  which  takes 
from  four  to  five  days.  The  current  of  hot  air  is  pumped  into 
this  tunnel  by  a  Caloric  pump.  The  necessity  for  so  great  a  heat 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  plant  shall  be  run  continuous,  so  the 
men  work  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  seven  days  in  the 
week.” — Rock  Products. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  an  experienced  workman,  a  good  place 
to  look  for  him  is  in  The  Clay-Worker’s  “  want  ”  ad.  columns. 
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THE  GLORY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


A  CHICAGO  BRICK  MAKER’S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


Y  DEAR  RANDALL  —  On  returning  home 
I  find  on  my  desk  this  morning  your  letter, 
in  which  you  express  the  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Clay- 
Workek  an  account  of  what  I  have  seen 
and  done  since  the  Boston  convention.  We 
(“  we  ”  means  my  better  half  and  the 
eleven-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  VerNooy, 
the  auditor  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  who  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  “the  kid’’  in  this  chronicle)  left  Chicago  February  io, 
at  8  p.  m.,  and  reached  it  <  t  our  return  at  S  ;  30  p.  m.,  April  14, 
our  absence  covering  nine  weeks  and  thirty  minutes.  Our  route 
west  was  the  Santa  Fe,  t.d  ing  in  the  Gran  1  Canyon  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  in  Arizona  and  making  our  first  California  stop  at  the 
Van  Nuys’,  in  Los  Ang>  !» <■  Ft  cm  this  point  we  took  trips  in 
every  direction,  including  th  •  celebrated  street  car  excursion  in 
Los  Angeles,  Mount  Lowe,  IV  saUna,  Altadena,  San  Gabriel  Mis¬ 
sion,  etc.,  San  Pedro,  the  estiub  farm,  the  kite-shaped  track 
excursion,  which  takes  in  all  the  important  fruit  orchards  of 
the  San  Gabriel  and  San  Berna:dii\  valleys. 

I  wired  Mr.  E.  C.  Sterling,  who  an  been  from  a  date  beyond 
my  memory  the  head  of  the  St.  Lou..  !.-.  Vaulic  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  that  I  was  to  take  the  trip,  and  le  met  me  with  his 
seal  browns  at  the  Redlands  station.  The  kid  and  myself  ac¬ 
cepted  his  invitation  for  a  drive,  and  neither  of  us  will  ever 
regret  it.  He  took  us  over  the  stereotyped  routes  for  sight¬ 
seers  and  then  took  us  to  his  own  delightful  home,  one  of  the 
two  most  beautiful  places  in  Southern  California.  The  kid  and 
I  picked  a  large  basket  of  the  finest  oranges,  a  large  bouquet  of 
rare  flowers,  and  were  taken  back  to  the  station  in  time  to  go 
on  with  the  rest  of  the  party.  We  thanked  him  then.  We  now 
do  it  again.  This  trip  included  Riverside,  Redlands,  Pomona, 
San  Bernardino,  etc.,  etc.  Last,  but  not  least,  I  must  mention 
the  trip  to  Catalina  Island,  including  the  railroad  ride  to  and 
from  San  Pedro.  It  is  an  all-day  trip.  The  day  was  lovely, 
the  sea  smooth  and  the  views  through  the  glass  bottom  of  the 
boats  at  Catalina  simply  magnificent. 

I  never  expect  to  know  the  feelings  of  a  millionaire  while 
making  a  trip  through  Southern  California,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  are  few  brick  makers  in  the  United  States  who  would 
not  look  with  daily  increasing  interest  at  their  expense  accounts 
if  stopping  at  any  of  the  better  class  of  hostelries  in  the  land 
of  oranges  and  tourists.  At  all  events,  we  wanted  to  see  Santa 
Barbara  and  we  wanted  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  finest  hotel  on 
the  Pacific  coast — ‘  The  Potter.”  It  took  us  just  twenty-four 
hours  and  —  dollars.  Thence  we  wended  our  way  to  the  garden 
of  California,  the  Del  Monte,  near  Monterey.  A  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  manager  and  letters  he  had  received  from 
mutual  friends  made  things  very  pleasant  for  us,  and  I  was 
willing  to  stay  a  month.  I  can  not  describe  the  grounds,  the 
trees,  lakes,  swans,  rare  shrubs,  birds,  flowers  and  hedges  ar¬ 
ranged  artistically  in  what  was  originally  a  beautiful  grove  of 
pines  and  live  oaks.  The  roads  are  simply  magnificent,  especially 
the  so-called  seventeen-mile  drive.  A  week  here,  and  we  re¬ 
gretfully  checked  our  baggage  for  “  The  Vendome,”  at  San  Jose, 
stopping  over  a  few  hours  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  we  saw  the 
big  redwood  trees,  the  largest  of  which  is  hollow  and  is  twenty- 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  party  visiting  at  the  time  we  were 
there  numbered  twelve,  and  we  were  all  inside  the  tree  at  one 
time,  with  plenty  of  room  for  more. 

At  San  Jose  we  found  some  old  Chicago  friends,  and  it  was 
hard  to  keep  them  from  giving  up  all  their  time  to  us.  San  Jose 
is  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  I  have  no  time  nor  words  for  a 
desci  iption,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  our  party  was  that 
for  real  beauty  of  scenery  and  for  climate  Southern  California 


isn’t  in  it  for  one  minute.  I  am  prepared  to  argue  this,  but 
not  through  your  columns.  I  do  not  forget  that  we  were  there 
when  the  thousands  of  acres  of  almond  trees  were  in  the  full 
maturity  of  their  bloom,  with  apricots,  peaches,  cherries  and 
pears  just  coming  out,  with  the  hills  and  mountains  surrounding 
the  valley  covered  with  verdure;  that  the  weather  was  perfectly 
delicious  and  the  air  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms. 
We  spent  a  week  at  San  Jose  — took  the  fifty-six-mile  stage 
ride  to  Mount  Hamilton  and  the  Lick  Observatory,  during  which 
the  kid  and  I  rode  on  the  front  seat  with  the  driver;  picnicked 
at  Saratoga,  a  beautiful  spot  in  one  of  the  canyons  through  which 
run  the  waters  of  a  half  dozen  different  kinds  of  mineral  springs; 
drove  through  countless  miles  of  fruit  trees  and  enjoyed  the 
more  than  generous  hospitality  of  old  Chicago  friends,  and  left 
for  San  Francisco. 

We  had  planned  to  remain  three  or  four  days  here,  but  when 
we  left  had  been  there  three  weeks  and  four  days.  There  is  no 
city  in  the  United  States  so  interesting  to  a  stranger  as  San 
Francisco.  Its  beautiful  harbor,  thirty  miles  long  by  an  average 
of  three  wide,  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  ever  launched; 
its  parks,  Cliff  House,  the  Presidio,  Alcatraz  Island,  Mount 
Tamalpais ;  its  trips  around  the  harbor,  to  Vallejo,  Mare  Island, 
Palo  Alto,  Menlo  Park,  The  Haywards,  Oakland,  Berkley, 
Sausalito,  to  say  nothing  of  Chinatown,  etc.,  are  simply  incom¬ 
parable,-  and  my  vocabulary  has  no  words  to  fully  express  my 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  my  visit  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
Fearing  trouble  with  snowdrifts  if  we  came  home  by  the  North¬ 
ern  route,  we  chose  that  via  Salt  Lake  City,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Denver. 

During  my  trip  I  visited  but  four  clayworking  establish¬ 
ments — all  different  and  all  working  clay  on  different  principles, 
but  all  models  of  their  kind  and  fully  up  to  the  best  Eastern 
standards.  The  first  was  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  works,  managed  by  C.  H.  Frost,  formerly  the  practical 
part  of  the  Anderson  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago.  His 
plant  is  new  and  up  to  date  in  every  particular,  and,  like  all 
the  others,  is  evidently  a  money  maker.  His  machines  are  of 
his  own  make  and  do  the  required  work  successfully.  The  same 
is  true  of  his  kilns,  which  are  down-draft.  The  second  brick 
yard  I  visited  was  that  of  the  San  Jose  Brick  Company,  which 
was  just  completing  the  erection  of  four  “  Wellington  Monarchs,” 
making  the  yard  a  model  soft  mud  factory,  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  if  my  yard  had  been  equipped  twenty-five  years 
ago  as  the  San  Jose  Brick  Company  now  is,  it  would  have  taken 
more  time  to  induce  me  to  change  to  the  stiff  mud  process  than 
was  necessary  when  I  did  so.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Louis 
Dossee,  made  an  extended  trip  East  last  fall,  which  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  four  ‘  Monarch  ”  machines.  He  evidently  knows 
what  he  is  about. 

On  my  arrival  at  San  Francisco  I  called  at  the  Gladding- 
McBean  Company’s  offices,  and  before  I  left  had  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  McBean  to  visit  their  plant  at  Lincoln,  Cal., 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  They 
manufacture  terra  cotta,  sewer  pipe,  chimney  tops,  fire  and 
enamel  brick,  and  make  a  first-class  article  of  each  kind.  Mr. 
Gladding  is  the  general  manager  and  Mr.  DeGolyer  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  terra  cotta  works,  while  the  office  is  run  by  Mr. 
McBean  and  his  son  Athol.  Mr.  George  Chambers,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  is  now  President  of  the  Galesburg  Paving 
Brick  Company.  There  are  few  if  any  plants  in  the  United 
States  making  such  a  variety  of  first-class  ware  as  is  this,  and 
still  fewer  run  in  a  more  thorough,  businesslike  manner. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  interest,  was  my  visit  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Brick  Company’s  plant,  located  near  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  many  San  Francisco  hills,  and  in  almost  the  geo¬ 
graphical  center  of  the  city.  The  company  is  really  two  brothers 
named  Gray,  who  were  formerly  concrete  contractors,  with  the 
active  management  of  the  works  in  the  hands  of  Richard  South, 
formerly  of  Columbus,  O.  They  experimented  with  the  rock 
formation  and  discovered  that  it  could  be  ground,  treated  as 
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many  of  us  do  shale,  and  made  into  brick.  They  have  erected 
a  first-class  plant  and  are  making  the  best  building  brick  used  in 
the  United  States,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are  making  them 
cheaper.  I  have  to  be  very  guarded  in  describing  this  plant,  as 
they  have  a  number  of  things  in  use  that  I  never  saw  before, 
and  are  a  little  chary  of  visitors.  Both  of  the  Messrs.  Gray 
seemed  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  Randall  and  dreaded  one  of 
his  write-ups.  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  would  have  allowed 
me  to  see  their  plant  if  they  had  believed  I  would  write  a  de¬ 
scription  of  it  for  The  Clay-Worker,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  blame  them.  I  may  add  here  that  I  found  The  Clay-Worker 
in  the  office  or  home  of  every  brick  maker  I  visited,  and  the 
pleasure  of  my  trip  was  enhanced  thereby.  I  never  feel  that  I 
am  a  total  stranger  to  any  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

This  letter  is  boiled  down  to  such  an  extent  that  it  hardly 
tells  much  of  our  trip,  but  I  could  easily  make  it  longer  without 
exhausting  my  stock.  At  Colorado  Springs  we  met  Mr.  Cyrus 
Chambers  and  his  charming  wife  and  daughters.  They  had  been 
over  much  of  the  same  ground  that  we  had,  and  we  had 
their  companionship  for  one  day,  for  which  small  favor  we 
were  grateful.  1  am  under  lasting  obligations  to  Mr.  Frost,  the 
Messrs.  McBean,  Gray  brothers,  South,  Dossee,  Gladding  and 
DeGolyer.  These  obligations  will  be  duly  cancelled  whenever 
opportunity  offers.-  Their  courteous  treatment  of  me  will  long 
be  remembered  and  held  up  as  an  example  of  the  proper  way  to 
treat  strangers.  Yours,  D.  V.  Purington. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CAPITAL  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Eighty  Millions  of  Brick  Used  in  Five  Months,  Yet 
the  Cry  is,  “More  Brick.” 


MAY  say,  and  without  the  possibility  of  contradic- 
%<Vl  tion,  that  the  capital  city  of  the  United  States,  in 

fflMr  the  matter  of  brick  and  building  business,  is  on 

the  boom.  In  various  parts  of  the  city,  buildings 
\  \  are  being  pushed  rapidly,  and  in  some  cases  night 

j|E'  \  \  work  is  being  done.  This  is  true  concerning  the 

addition  to  the  new  Wilson  Hotel,  which,  when 
completed,  will  make  a  grand  pile  of  light  brick 
and  light  stone,  extending  a  whole  square  in 
length — from  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  F  street. 
The  cost  of  this  structure  will  be  something  over 
$1,000,000.  The  large  building  is  still  in  “vogue” 
here,  and  a  number  of  these  are  being  put  up ;  but  the  small  house 
is  not  being  neglected  by  any  means. 

All  this  business  keeps  the  brickmaker  on  the  hustle;  in  fact, 
he  is  making  wheels  turn  with  a  constancy  and  rapidity  not  seen 
here  or  near  here,  in  many  years.  My  inquiries  have  been  met 
in  every  case  with,  “We  have  plenty  of  business.” 

This  is  rather  remarkable  in  a  city  with  so  little  manufactur¬ 
ing  interest.  But  moneyed  men  seem  to  have  confidence  in  the 
future  (values)  of  Washington.  Recently,  Senator 
Stephen  B.  Elkins  saw  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
west  bank  of  the  Potomac  would  be  lined  with  factories  from 
this  city  to  the  Great  Fall  of  the  Potomac — a  distance  of  about 
fourteen  miles — and  that  millions  of  dollars  would  be  made  from 
such  industries.  The  Senator  is  concerned  in  an  electric  railway 
from  Washington  to  the  Falls  mentioned,  where  electric  current 
will  be  obtained  from  water  power,  now  going  to  waste.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  long  string  of  factories  will  materialize 
soon.  If  the  Senator  could  make  Uncle  Sam  “put  up  the  stuff,” 
wheels  would  soon  be  humming;  but  otherwise  I  can’t  see  it.  And 
Uncle  Samuel  is  not  a  Populist  nor  Socialist. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  brick:  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
brick-making  business  will  continue  at  top-notch  here  for  two 
or  three  years — until  the  big  building  enterprises  (Government 
and  others  now  going  on,  and  in  near  prospect)  are  finished  up 
in  brick  and  stone.  During  this  business  period,  the  brick  man 


should  be  in  clover.  Upon  looking  at  the  fine  collection  of  brick 
factories  in  Virginia,  near  this  city,  one  would  think  that  here  is 
sufficient  capacity  for  all  brick  required  by  Washington  builders 
(and,  besides,  there  are  others — in  the  District  of  Columbia),  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  although  there  are  some  big  and  fine  plants  in 
this  brick  village.  Diggs  &  Co.  have  an  excellent  outfit,  a  fine 
output  and  fine  product.  Their  plant  is  up-to-date  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  and  deserves  its  success.  The  new  Washington  Brick 
Company  is  equipped  for  first-class  output  and  large  capacity.  The 
Virginia  Brick  Company,  and  others,  come  up  to  the  scratch— or 
the  press — with  good  results.  Yet,  all  are  humming  to  answer 
the  call  for  “more  brick.” 

It  is  said  that  these  factories  across  the  river  have  in  five 
months  produced  over  80,000,000  brick,  and  that  the  output  for 
1903  will  be  about  130,000,000.  This  estimate  is  probably  a  little 
“off.”  If  the  statement  included  all  the  Virginia  factories  and 
those  in  the  District,  it  perhaps  would  be  right. 

The  signs  of  the  prosperous  times,  on  hand  and  coming,  have 
caused  the  brickmakers  here,  in  some  cases,  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  plants  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  rush.  One 
of  these  is  the  Anacostia  Company,  which  is  putting  in  new  ma¬ 
chinery.  There  is  talk  of  new  plants  being  started  here;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  if  all  plans  are  carried  out,  we  will 
soon  have  brick  enough  to  build  several  Towers  of  Babel,  after 
meeting  the  ordinary  demand. 

One  of  the  plans  of  the  brickmen  conceived  in  the  near  Wash¬ 
ington,  Virginia  brick  factories,  is  to  construct  a  road  from  the 
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western  end  of  the  Long  Bridge  to  these  plants.  This  road,  it  is 
said,  will  have  laid  upon  it  flat  iron  rails,  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
width,  over  which  the  brick  carts  will  be  driven.  It  is  stated  that 
one  thousand  carts  will  use  this  road  every  day.  This  should 
solve  the  muck  road  difficulty,  and  should  allow  the  hauling  of 
heavier  loads  than  are  at  present  carried.  The  road,  if  built,  will 
be  about  half  a  mile  long. 

Among  the  plants  which  will  be  benefited  by  this  iron  horse- 
and-mule  road,  is  that  fine  one  of  the  Hydraulic  Company,  which 
is  doing  so  much,  under  management  of  Mr.  Bass,  in  the  beauti¬ 
fying  of  Washington — with  all  sorts  of  fancy  brick,  and  which 
is  right  in  the  circle  of  prosperity  here.  Brother  Harry  Yohe,  of 
our  neighbor  city,  Alexandria,  does  not  contribute  his  first-class 
brick  product  to  the  Washington  market.  He  doesn’t  have  to, 
for  he  has  all  of  that  charming  old  city  of  his  and  regions  ex¬ 
tending  far  south,  for  a  market. 

The  Government  has  at  last  launched  its  War  College  project, 
and  now  millions  of  brick  will  flow  into  the  Arsenal  grounds, 
where  the  buildings  will  be  located.  In  a  few  months  the  ground 
for  the  new  National  Museum  will  be  tested,  and  later — T  can 
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not  say  just  when,  at  present — work  will  begin.  The  contract  for 
plans  and  specifications  for  this  building  has  been  given  to  Horn- 
blower  and  Marshall,  architects.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  will  be 
$3,500,000,  as  at  present  estimated.  It  is  to  be  about  486  feet  on 
front,  345  feet  deep  and  80  feet  high.  Floor  space  (four  floors) 
will  comprise  about  400,000  square  feet.  The  material  to  be  used 
will  be  granite,  with  brick  lining.  It  will  take  about  three  years 
to  complete  this  big  structure,  but  when  it  is  finished,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  fine  appearance  and  space 
for  all  exhibits.  The  number  of  specimens  now  possessed  by  the 
Museum  is  over  4,800,000.  But  many  of  these  are  either  packed 
away  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building  or  in  small  buildings. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  these  treas¬ 
ures  never  yet  seen  by  the  public.  All  this  will  be  changed  when 
the  new  building  is  an  established,  substantial  reality. 

After  much  delay,  Washington’s  big  filtering  plant  has  been 
begun.  The  excavators  have  a  big  job,  as  the  amount  of  earth  to 
be  dug  up  is  880,000  cubic  yards.  This  work  must  be  done  by  De¬ 
cember  1st,  1904.  The  pumping  house  for  this  plant  is  well  on  to¬ 
ward  completion.  It  is  of  good  red  brick  outside;  inside  enamel 
brick,  to  some  extent,  are  used. 

Before  stopping  talk  about  buildings,  I  must  state  here  that 
Washington  is  getting  some  more  apartment  houses.  Now,  where 
is  this  thing  going  to  stop?  Must  the  time  come  when  everybody 
shall  live  in  a  flat  and  leave  the  small  houses  for  cow  stables  or 
dog  kennels?  Some  day  we  may  see  it  announced:  “The  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  economy,  convenience  and  comfort,  has  moved  into  the 
Bang-Up  Flats.” 

I  was  recently  informed  that  some  man  in  Virginia  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  kind  of  clay.  He  brought  a  specimen  to  this  city, 
but  it  seems  could  not  find  out  the  nature  of  his  discovery.  It 
may  have  been  almost  any  old  kind  of  clay— the  gentleman  didn’t 
know.  Perhaps  it  was  “eating  clay,”  that  kind  which  some  back- 
woods  people  eat— a  greasy  clay— and  become  pale  and  pot-bellied 
by  so  doing.  If  one  of  those  people  were  to  fall  into  the  fire, 
would  the  result  be  a  terra  cotta  statue  or  a  pile  of  bricks? 

NicodEmus. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FIRE  BRICK. 


N  WRITING  THIS  ARTICLE  on 
“  Fire  Brick  ”  I  will  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
plain  every  branch  of  the  business  very 
briefly  and  plainly,  so  that  everybody, 
even  those  not  familiar  with  fire  clay 
and  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  can 
readily  understand  the  subject  from 
beginning  to  end.  Whatever  asser¬ 
tions  I  make  in  this  little  article  are 
backed  by  actual  personal  experience, 
and  should  any  of  my  fellow-craftsman  have  different  opinions, 
I  trust  they  will  come  forward  and  discuss  the  matter  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  as  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  benefit  by  each 
other’s  experiences.  I  will  begin  with  a  short 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FIRE  CLAY. 

Under  this  heading  we  ought  to  include  all  clays  which  are 
able  to  withstand  a  fairly  high  temperature.  The  fusion  point 
of  these  clays  should  not  be  less  than  from  2,500  to  3,000  degrees. 
In  fact,  a  first-class  fire  clay  ought  not  to  show  any  sign  of  fusing 
at  about  3,000  degrees.  The  name  “fire  clay”  does  not  deter¬ 
mine  anything  at  all  about  the  character  of  such  clays  except 
that  they  withstand  fire.  These  clays  may  be  entirely  different  in 
their  nature,  and  they  may  vary  a  great  deal  in  their  composition, 
grain,  plasticity,  shrinkage,  color,  and,  in  fact,  in  their  whole 
character.  The  chemical  properties  of  most  fire  clays  are  alike 
in  having  a  low  percentage  of  fluxes,  and  hardly  any  good  fire 
clay  contains  more  than  from  3)4  to  4)4  per  cent  of  fluxing 
material.  It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine 


the  total  amount  of  fluxes  a  good  fire  clay  may  contain,  as  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  fluxes,  some  fluxes 
affecting  the  fusibility  of -the  clay  much  more  than  others.  It 
is  really  surprising  to  know  what  different  meanings  the  words 
“  fire  clay  ”  have  with  different  people.  Some  people  (even  a 
good  many  clay  workers)  call  any  clay  that  burns  to  a  white  or 
cream  color  a  fire  clay.  Others  call  any  clay  a  fire  clay  that  is 
nearly  white  or  blue  in'  its  raw  state.  With  these  people  it  evi¬ 
dently  does  not  matter  how  much  fire  the  clay  stands,  just  so 
it  looks  either  white  or  blue,  or  so  its  burns  to  a  white  color. 

The  two  principal  kinds  of  fire  clay  we  have  to  deal  with  are 
flint  clay  and  plastic  clay.  The  flint  clay  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  hard  clay,  and  the  plastic  clay  is  frequently  called  soft 
clay.  The  analysis  of  many  flint  clays  is  very  similar  to  kaolin. 
Some  flint  clays  are  almost  alike  in  composition  to  some  plastic 
clays,  but  for  some  reason  they  do  not  show  any  plasticity  after 
grinding,  even  when  they  are  ground  very  finely.  Flint  clays  are 
often  found  in  the  same  bed  with  plastic  clay,  but  there  is  no 
regularity  about  the  veins.  At  times  the  flint  clay  is  on  top  of 
the  plastic  clay,  and  then  again  it  may  be  at  the  side  or  below  it. 
In  some  deposits  of  flint  clay  the  iron  seems  to  have  separated 
from  the  clay,  thus  forming  what  are  commonly  called  iron 
balls.  These  iron  balls  can  be  readily  picked  out  while  the  clay 
is  being  mined,  and  where  this  is  done  one  of  the  most  objec¬ 
tionable  impurities  is  removed  from  the  clay,  making  it  more 
reliable  and  safer  to  work.  Plastic  fire  clays  are  generally  soft 
and  plastic  in  nature,  but  frequently  they  are  in  the  form  of  hard 
shales,  which  often  have  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  for  some 
time  in  order  to  develop  enough  plasticity.  The  fire-resisting 
quality  of  a  fire  clay  depends  principally  on  its  chemical  compo¬ 
sition,  but  it  is  also  governed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  size  of 
its  grain.  The  color  of  the  fire  clay  does  not  indicate  how  much 
heat  it  will  stand,  but,  no  matter  what  color  the  fire  clay  is  in 
its  raw  state,  it  is  always  either  cream  colored  or  nearly  white 
after  it  is  burned. 

MINING  OR  QUARRYING  OF  FIRE  CLAY. 

The  mining  is  either  done  by  stripping  the  overburden  and 
mining  from  the  surface,  or  by  cutting  a  drift  into  the  hill  and 
mining  underground.  It  depends  entirely  on  local  conditions  as 
to  which  system  is  to  be  adopted.  The  thickness  of  the  clay 
deposit  and  the  character  and  amount  of  the  overburden  will 
have  to  decide  this.  Where  the  clay  vein  is  only  a  narrow  one 
and  the  overburden  is  either  very  thick  or  bad  to  handle,  it  is  no 
doubt  best  to  run  a  drift  and  mine  underground;  but  if  the 
o\  erburden  is  light  and  easily  handled,  it  is  in  most  cases  cheaper 
to  mine  from  the  surface,  as  this  saves  the  expense  of  timbering, 
which  will  have  to  be  done  when  mining  underground.  After 
the  mining  we  must  consider  the 

WEATHERING  OF  FIRE  CLAY. 

Weathering  is  possibly  the  most  effective  way  of  disintegrating 
hard  fire  clay  and  increasing  its  plasticity.  To  accomplish  this 
the  clay  is  laid  out  on  the  ground,  generally  about  three  feet 
thick,  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  which  causes  it  to  break  up 
and  disintegrate  very  thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time  it  sep¬ 
arates  a  certain  amount  of  the  fluxes  by  washing  them  out  of 
the  clay.  As  the  weathering  makes  the  clay  a  great  deal  softer, 
and,  consequently,  much  easier  to  grind,  it  is  quite  a  saving  of 
the  general  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery. 

GRINDING  AND  TEMPERING  OF  FIRE  CLAY. 

There  are  several  ways  of  grinding  and  tempering  fire  clay. 
Some  people  use  the  wet  pan  alone;  others  use  the  dry  pan  for 
grinding  and  the  wet  pan  for  tempering,  and  still  others  use  the 
dry  pan  and  pug  mill.  I  have  been  using  a  “  Williams  ”  crusher 
for  the  last  few  years,  and  have  found  it  to  be  an  ideal  machine 
for  grinding  fire  clay,  because  it  seems  to  tear  and  break  the  clay 
into  irregular  particles,  which  is  a  very  desirable  feature  in  pre¬ 
paring  fire  clay.  In  the  wet-pan  process  the  proper  amount  of 
clay  is  dumped  into  the  pan,  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  is 
run  into  it,  and  then  it  is  ground  until  the  pan  man  thinks  it  is 
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fine  enough.  While  it  almost  seems  that  some  very  stubborn 
clays  can  not  be  handled  except  in  the  wet  pan,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  process  should  be  used  where  it  can  be  avoided,  because 
it  does  not  matter  how  careful  the  pan  man  is,  he  is  not  able  to 
grind  different  batches  of  clay  all  to  the  same  grain.  Some  of 
the  clay  will  always  be  too  fine,  while  some  of  it  will  be  too 
coarse.  Besides,  this  process  is  slow,  because  considerable  time 
is  lost  in  filling  and  emptying  the  wet  pan.  A  better  way  is 
the  dry-pan-and-wet-pan  process.  In  this  method  the  clay  is 
first  ground  in  a  dry  pan,  and  then  it  is  tempered  in  a  wet  pan, 
it  only  requiring  a  few  revolutions  of  the  pan  to  prepare  the 
clay.  But  the  most  reliable  and  satisfactory  way  to  prepare  fire 
clay  is  to  first  grind  it  in  either  a  dry  pan  or  a  hinged-hammer 
crusher,  and  then  to  mix  it  in  a  good,  long  pug  mill.  A  partly 
closed  pug  mill  is  preferable  to  an  open  mill,  especially  if  the 
clay  is  non-plastic,  or  mixed  with  burnt  brick  or  calcined  clay. 
Whatever  amount  of  burnt  brick  or  calcine  is  used  is  generally 
ground  along  with  the  clay  in  either  the  wet  pan  or  the  dry  pan, 
according  to  what  process  is  being  used.  After  the  clay  is 
ground  it  should  always  be  run  over  a  screen  before  it  is  taken 
to  the  mixing  or  tempering  machine.  Some  people  take  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fire  brick  mixture  and  put  them  into  a  large 
pit,  one  layer  over  another,  and  then  soak  it  for  twelve  hours 
or  more  with  water,  after  which  it  is  either  mixed  with  a  tem¬ 
pering  wheel,  or  it  is  run  through  a  pug  mill.  As  I  have  spoken 
in  this  chapter  of  calcine,  I  will  give  a  short  explanation  of  the 
method  of  calcining  clay  in  the  next  number. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


THE  IMMENSITY  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


The  importance  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  may  be 
appreciated  in  a  broad  way  when  we  consider  that  the  ground 
floor  area  of  its  buildings  will  largely  exceed  that  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893.  It  appears  from  the  scheme  of  organization 
that  it  need  not  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  size  and  mass. 
Criticism  of  quality  and  quantity  will  be  liberally  indulged  in 
by  the  management.  Acres  of  useless,  non-educational  and 
senseless  displays  will  not  be  tolerated.  Great  mountains  of 
sugar-cured  hams  and  ponderous  pyramids  of  elaborately  dec¬ 
orated  empty  fruit  cans  will  be  rigorously  censored.  The  public 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  and  quality  will  be  considered, 
to  the  exclusion  of  quantity,  in  the  exhibits.  Displays  which 
mean  something,  which  tell  the  story  of  progress,  will  be  encour¬ 
aged.  The  exhibits  which  tell  something,  which  teach,  which 
arc  artistic  and  which  are  helpful,  are  being  vigorously  sought 
and  heartily  encouraged.  But  those  which  are  meaningless  and 
wearisome  are  not  only  discouraged  but  expurgated  by  those  in 
control.  The  Exposition,  conducted  on  these  lines,  will  prove  a 
great  educational  force. 


A  STRIKING  TRADE-MARK  AND  THE  MAN  WHO 

INVENTED  IT. 


WILLIAMS  is  a  familiar  name  to  clayworkers,  for  it  has 
been  displayed  in  our  advertising  pages  for  many 
years.  In  the  machinery  world  it  stands  for  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  crushing  appliances. 

Mr.  Milton  F.  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  firm  and  the 
inventor  of  the  famous  pulverizers  which  bear  his  name,  is,  like 
all  the  “  captains  of  industry,”  a  very  modest  man.  Though 
for  years  a  regular  attendant  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  secure  his  portrait  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  annual  reports,  but  persistence  has  finally  been  rewarded, 
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and  we  now  present  his  phiz  and  his  new  trade-mark.  Both  will 
bear  close  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Williams,  as  might  be  suspected,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
has  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  typical  Buckeye.  He  is  a 
natural  born  inventor,  and  his  mechanical  skill  has  enabled  him 
to  adapt  his  pulverizing  and  grinding  machinery  to  a  variety  of 
uses  that  seem  almost  endless.  Unlike  the  generality  of  in¬ 
ventors,  Mr.  Williams  is  also  endowed  with  tact  and  business 
instinct — “horse  sense,”  he  calls  it  —  which  has  enabled  him  to 
build  up  and  maintain  an  extensive  manufacturing  plant  and 
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skilfully  market  his  products.  He  attributes  his  success  to  the 
excellence  and  efficiency  of  Williams’  machinery  and  a  “  strict 
tending  to  business.”  While  that  counts  for  much,  behind  it  is 
good  management,  diligence  and  an  honest  purpose. 

The  trade-mark,  which  we  illustrate,  is  a  very  happy  thought, 
and  is  destined  to  make  many  strong  “  hits.”  It  depicts  better 
than  words  the  idea  of  strength,  power  and  execution,  which 
are  the  strong  points  of  the  Williams  pulverizers,  a  cut  of  which 


is  also  pictured  on  page  636.  As  intimated  above,  these  ma¬ 
chines  have  a  wide  range  of  application.  If  the  reader  wants  to 
crush  or  pulverize  any  material,  whether  mineral  or  vegetable, 
solid  or  fibrous,  call  on  Williams  and  he  can  “show”  you,  he  is 
now  from  Missouri. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  JERSEY 


BRICK  STREETS. 


Hackensack’s  Clean,  Moderate-Cost,  Durable  Pavement 
an  Object  Lesson  to  Other  Cities. 


N  YEARS  PAST  New  Jersey  has  had  a 
distinguished  reputation  for  good  roads. 
At  one  time  it  was  said,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  truth  probably,  that  New  Jersey 
had  the  best  country  roads  in  the  country. 
It  was  first  to  take  up  the  systematic  public 
aid,  which  has  been  so  ably  developed,  and 
which  has  accomplished  so  much  during 
recent  years,  not  only  in  New  Jersey,  but  all  over  the  Union.  It 
has  not  been  backward  in  developing  its  systems  of  country  roads, 
until  today  they  are  as  good  as  any,  if,  indeed,  as  some  enthusi¬ 
astic  Jerseymen  claim,  they  are  not  the  best  to  be  found.  With¬ 
out  stopping  to  discuss  that  phase  of  the  question,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  enough  to  say  that,  without  doubt,  there  are  none  better, 
and  if  the  earlier  builders  of  good  roads  and  the  original  devel- 


ordinary  usage  it  is  the  most  lasting  material  known,  and  by 
tempering  the  clay  in  manufacture  to  suit  the  varying  traffic 
conditions  of  different  degrees  of  use,  it  could  be  made  more 
useful  than  it  is  now. 

Hackensack  is  the  brick  center  of  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Around  it  cluster  some  large  yards,  some  of  the  largest  in  the 
East  being  located  on  the  Hackensack  River.  But  paving  brick 
is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  for  many,  many  years  —  since  Hack¬ 
ensack  is  an  old  town  and  the  manufacture  of  brick  has  been 
carried  on  there  more  than  a  century  —  there  was  nothing  better 
than  a  common  dirt  road  on  all  the  streets  of  the  town.  Then 
came  macadam,  which,  under  suitable  conditions,  is  useful;  but 
within  a  year  has  come  brick,  and  enough  of  it  to  give  it  a  fair 
test. 

When  the  trolleys  came  it  was  realized  at  once  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  streets  in  decent  condition  without 
proper  paving.  The  discussion  of  material  led  through  the  usual 
devious  ways  until  it  came  to  brick  unmistakably,  and  there 
public  opinion  rested.  Nothing  else  would  satisfy  and  nothing 
else  would  be  permitted.  The  trolley  company  which  wanted  a 
franchise  on  Main  Street  resisted  the  request  for  brick  for  more 
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opers  of  the  present  systems  had  only  adopted  brick  as  a  basis 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Where  the  country  road  leaves  off  the  city  or  town  street 
begins.  Every  imaginable  thing  and  substance  has  been  used  for 
the  construction  of  city  streets  since  the  time  when  Roman 
streets  were  paved  with  the  choicest  marble  down  to  the  rough 
Belgian  block  paving  adopted  upon  streets  where  traffic  is  espe¬ 
cially  heavy.  There  have  been  all  sorts  of  materials  concocted 
for  this  purpose,  some  of  them  bad,  some  of  them  good,  and  more 
of  them  indifferent.  They  have  been  used  in  all  sorts  of  streets 
and  under  widely  varying  conditions  of  traffic,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  conditions  of  wear  and  lasting  qualities.  With  the  exception 
of  the  streets  whereon  the  traffic  is  wholly  heavily  loaded  trucks 
or  wagons,  nothing  has  been  found  that  equals  brick,  and  if 
manufacturers  should  undertake  to  make  it  so  there  would  not 
be  the  slightest  question  about  the  utility  of  brick  under  the 
most  trying  conditions  of  traffic  anywhere  in  the  country.  Under 


than  a  year,  but  the  commissioners  were  firm  and  refused  to 
permit  the  company  to  lay  its  tracks  until  it  agreed  to  put  down 
brick  pavement.  Mack  brick  were  specified,  but  after  a  time  that 
demand  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  something  which  the  com¬ 
pany  declared  was  just  as  good.  Whether  it  is  or  not  experts 
can  judge.  To  a  layman  the  street  looks  well,  it  certainly  wears 
well,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  with  proper  attention, 
it  will  not  last  well. 

In  putting  down  the  pavement  the  work  was  done  with  scien¬ 
tific  care,  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  engineer.  The  only 
regret  the  people  have  is  that  a  large  number  of  noble  old  trees 
were  sacrificed,  wholly  without  reason.  In  other  words,  they 
took  up  trees  and  put  down  pavements.  It  is  the  stage  in  the 
development  of  a  town  when  that  thing  is  done.  The  coming 
generations  will  take  up  pavements  and  put  down  trees.  Shade 
trees  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter  do  not  grow  over  night, 
and  the  town  or  city  which  sanctions  their  destruction  is  making 
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a  mistake  which  can  not  be  corrected.  Aside  from  that,  the 
pavement  was  welcome,  and  property  owners  along  Main  Street 
w’ere  pleased  at  the  change. 

The  street  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  and 
a  foundation  of  broken  stone  laid,  which  was  covered  with  con¬ 
crete,  and  on  this  the  brick  were  laid  in  the  usual  way.  The 
result  is  a  beautiful  pavement,  perfectly  smooth,  and  as  rigid 
as  solid  stone.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  better.  The 
entire  length  of  Main  Street  proper  was  paved  from  curb  to 
curb  by  the  railroad  company,  at  a  cost  exceeding  $60,000.  That 
was  the  first  cost  of  the  franchise.  Beyond  that  is  provision  for 
a  percentage  of  receipts  later  and  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
road  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period,  if  desired,  at  a  fixed  price. 
Thus  the  town,  with  the  single  exception  referred  to  above,  got  a 
good  bargain,  and  certainly  the  corporation  did,  else  it  would 
not  have  accepted  the  terms,  and  the  Northern  part  of  the  State 
got  an  object  lesson  in  street  building  worth  considering. 

If  brick  makers  would  urge  the  construction  of  pavements 
more  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  additions  to  the  list  of  towns 
and  cities  having  brick-paved  streets.  Undoubtedly  they  do 
this  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  but  more  brick  pavements 


towns  and  cities  everywhere  the  facts.  If  some  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country  could  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the 
asphalt  trust  they  would  unquestionably  do  so.  But  so  far  they 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  material  which  they  could  afford 
which  will  take  the  place  of  asphalt.  Consequently,  the  brick 
man  s  opportunity  is  here.  He  ought  to  be  very  emphatic  and 
thorough  in  his  work  and  use  as  powerful  means  as  possible  to 
convince  the  public  that  brick  is  what  is  wanted  and  what  every 
town  should  have. 

Some  illustrations  of  the  pavement  along  Main  Street  are 
shown  herewith  which  will  prove  the  statements  concerning  the 
beauty  of  the  paving  and  how  easily  it  is  kept  clean.  Two  men 
do  the  work,  and  it  is  clean  from  end  to  end. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on  indefinitely.  Burton. 

SUCCESS  AFTER  MUCH  TRIBULATION. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  inclose  herewith  check  for  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker.  In  answer  to  your  query  about  condition  of  business, 
will  say  it  is  very  good.  We  have  had  some  very  bitter  experi¬ 
ences  since  we  started  in  the  business,  but  I  think  wre  will  pull 
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ought  to  be  laid  everywhere.  It  is  the  one  variety  of  paving 
which  has  unlimited  wearing  qualities,  combined  with  smooth¬ 
ness  and  cleanliness.  It  is  impossible  for  the  germs  of  disease 
to  develop  in  the  crevices  of  a  properly  constructed  brick  pave¬ 
ment.  It  is  easily  swept,  it  is  comparatively  noiseless,  and  there 
is  nothing  about  it  to  annoy  either  person  or  animal.  For  these 
reasons  it  deserves  careful  consideration  in  any  discussion  of 
paving  which  may  be  undertaken. 

But  when  one  investigates  the  financial  end  of  the  problem 
the  real  value  of  brick  becomes  apparent.  It  not  only  has  all 
the  qualities  hitherto  enumerated,  but  it  also  has  the  additional 
quality  of  relative  cheapness,  which  is  most  potent  of  all.  What¬ 
ever  touches  the  pocketbook  of  the  people,  as  represented  in  the 
tax  list,  touches  a  very  interesting  and  likewise  vital  subject. 
Inasmuch  as  it  can  be  shown  that  brick  costs  no  more,  taking 
one  thing  with  another,  than  many  other  varieties  of  absolutely 
inferior  paving,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  prepare  to  show 


through  yet.  In  the  first  place,  we  got  into  a  lot  of  clay  that 
was  about  worthless ;  then  we  found  another  bank  of  good 
clay  and  we  moved  our  plant,  which  cost  us  a  nice  little  sum.  We 
don’t  regret  that,  though,  for  now  we  have  both  water  and  rail 
to  ship  our  brick  and  we  have  a  fine  clay  bank.  It  runs  twenty 
feet  deep,  and  we  can  produce  as  fine  brick  as  anywhere  in  the 
State.  We  make  by  the  soft  mud  process,  and  use  Scott’s  patent 
process  for  handling  and  drying.  Taking  it  altogether,  we  have  a 
nice  plant.  We  are  the  only  ones  who  have  ever  succeeded  in 
making  a  good  brick  around  here.  Others  have  always  failed. 
We  have  stuck  to  the  business  like  leeches,  and  now  we  can  not 
supply  the  demand.  We  hope  some  time  soon  to  send  you  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  our  plant.  Any  word  that  you  may  say  which  will 
boom  this  place  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  We  are  very  much 
pleased  with  The  Clay-Worker  and  have  obtained  much  valua¬ 
ble  information  from  its  pages.  Beardsley  &  Lofland. 

Milton,  Del.,  April  28,  1903. 
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THE  MODERN  CLAYWORKER— NO.  5. 


Management  of  Men. 


WRITING  ON  THIS  QUESTION,  at  this  time, 
one  has  to  do  largely  with  what  he  thinks  —  not 
what  he  knows.  The  situation  today  is  such 
that  no  one  can  foresee  the  outcome.  At  the 
present  time  the  successful  handling  of  labor, 
to  the  advantage  of  both  parties  concerned,  is 
in  many  cases  dependent  more  on  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  employe  and  the  environments  than 
on  the  skill  of  foremanship.  We  find  that 
labor’s  attitude  has  so  changed  within  the  past  few  years  that 
few  men  with  the  ability  to  oversee  and  direct  labor  have  re¬ 
tained  that  ability  under  labor  organization.  A  few  years  since 
one  would  have  defined  labor  as  “  the  selling  of  effort  for  money, 
the  rate  depending  on  the  effort  and  the  ability.”  Labor  was 
classified  or  graded  under  the  heads  of  common  and  skilled. 
The  former  depended  largely  on  the  supply  of  laborers,  and  was 
as  much  a  commodity  as  the  stuff  produced.  Consequently,  it 
rose  or  fell  according  to  the  demand.  Under  these  conditions 
the  clayworker  of  good  judgment  paid  a  bonus  over  the  ordinary 
wage  rate,  thereby  gaining  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  individual  worker,  through  the  attraction  of  the  better  wage 
rate  that  works  on  all  of  an  ambitious  nature.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  labor  can  be  defined,  at  the  present  time,  as  the  “  buying 
of  the  time  of  the  employe,  without  reference  to  the  individual 
effort  or  to  the  grade  of  labor  performed.”  This  is  not  a  trans¬ 
action  governed  by  the  old-time  laws  of  commerce,  but  an  arbi¬ 
trary  rate,  never  changing  except  to  raise,  and  for  cause  entirely 
removed  from  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  individual  con¬ 
ditions. 

This  question  is  perhaps  no  more  irksome  than  in  any  other 
trade,  as  it  applies  to  clayworking,  but  it  is  being  resisted,  and 
perhaps  with  more  than  ordinary  spirit,  because  the  clayworker 
of  ordinary  size  capacity  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that,  even 
under  the  present  rather  satisfactory  prices  for  his  product,  the 
business  is  known  to  have  a  large  element  of  uncertainty  as  to 
profit  —  is,  in  fact,  not  such  a  snap  as  it  has  been  generally  con¬ 
sidered.  There  is  need  for  the  most  rigid  and  scientific  economy. 
The  active  labor  market  does  not  appeal  even  to  the  most  selfish 
grinder  of  labor  as  a  productive  field  in  the  exercise  of  economy. 
A  lowering  of  wage  rates  would  result  in  desertion.  It  must  be 
accomplished  in  some  other  way.  How?  In  fuel?  Well, 
hardly !  There  seems  to  be  no  encouragement  in  that  direction, 
as  each  year  is  but  a  doubt  as  to  how  much  lower  it  is  than  the 
one  to  follow  in  the  matter  of  fuel  cost.  Can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  the  producer  looks  with  alarm  on  the  demands  of  labor  for 
shorter  hours  and  a  higher  rate?  Where  is  the  escape?  About 
the  only  apparent  route  seems  along  the  line  of  improved 
methods.  Labor-saving  and  fuel-saving  devices  must  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Well,  that  means,  in  many  instances,  nearly  as  much 
additional  capital  as  now  invested,  and  in  many  cases  more.  The 
route  is  very  certainly  one  traveled  by  those  who  have  transpor¬ 
tation  issued  by  a  banking  house.  The  clayworking  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  country  can  be  said,  as  a  rule,  to  be  backed  by 
comparatively  sfnall  capital,  when  considering  the  “  merger  ”  in¬ 
dustry,  either  in  clayworking  or  other  lines.  The  “  merger  ”  will 
undoubtedly  strike  in  on  clayworking  and  be  hard  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  patient.  The  average  clayworkers  will,  if  organization  in 
capital  and  labor  keeps  up  its  gait,  find  themselves  between  two 
contending  armies,  and  will  have  to  beat  a  retreat  from  the  field. 
The  situation  is  one  of  grave  import  to  both  the  small  producer 
and  to  the  laborer  who  wishes  to  retain  his  individual  rights. 
Is  there  an  advantage  to  labor  in  abnormally  high  wages?  On 
first  thought  it  would  seem  entirely  beyond  question  that  the 
higher  the  better,  and  to  the  employer  it  would  seem  a  question 
of  little  moment,  provided  the  rate  was  universal.  We  can,  on 


closer  thought,  see  an  approaching  danger,  both  to  the  laborer 
and  to  the  small  producer.  With  everything  going  to  produce 
a  commodity  up  to  its  highest  cost  level,  we  will  find  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  production  on  a  larger  scale,  and  through  the  agency 
of  expensive,  improved  appliances  used  in  conjunction  with  high- 
priced  labor.  This  would  indicate  the  retirement  of  the  small 
producer  and  the  closing  of  small-town  plants.  It  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  extension  of  the  large-town  or  railroad-center  plant,  and 
indicates  for  the  laborer  a  condition  most  undesirable  in  times  of 
comparative  industrial  quiet.  The  laborer  residing  in  the  city 
is  at  a  disadvantage  even  in  times  of  industrial  activity,  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  compelled  to  pay  higher  rent  and  higher  prices 
for  food  stuffs  than  his  brother  laborer  in  the  rural  district.  It 
is  true,  perhaps,  that  his  union  may  look  more  closely  after  his 
wage  rate,  but  the  gain  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  extra  expense, 
and  generally  the  advantage  is  in  rate  per  hour,  and  not  per  day. 
Shorter  hours  appears  to  be  the  main  advantage  gained,  which 
can  be  turned  to  an  advantage  or  disadvantage,  depending  on  the 
surroundings  and  influences. 

Labor  is,  without  doubt,  the  heritage  of  all.  It  is  but  natural 
that  it  seek  to  better  itself,  and  employers  should  aid  them  in 
every  way  possible  in  accomplishing  real  betterment.  Many  men 
old  in  the  employment  of  labor  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  do 
all  that  they  can  do  consistently  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  and  at  the  same  time  are  opposed  to  organized  labor,  as 
now  constituted.  They  believe,  rather,  in  the  reward  of  indi¬ 
vidual  effort.  This  seems  to  be  opposed  in  principle  to  the  idea 
of  labor  organization,  in  which  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  use  all 
haste  in  accomplishing  a  flat  raise,  or  the  leveling  of  honest  effort 
with  indifference.  To  most  men  brought  up  in  the  life  of  com¬ 
merce  this  looks  like  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  indolence  and 
against  ambitious  effort,  and  not  in  accord  with  the  ambitious 
spirit  of  American  progress.  Labor  needs  to  be  but  well  em¬ 
ployed  and  intelligently  directed,  and  nearly  all  will  admit  that 
it  has  much  the  best  of  life’s  argument,  and  is  abundantly  able 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Happiness  avoids  the  unoccupied  or  the 
envious.  Good  health  and  entire  independence,  a  fair  education 
and  ambition  are  all  that  the  man  who  toils  needs  to  look  to  for 
a  solution  of  the  questions  of  happiness  and  progress. 

In  the  clayworking  field  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  be  an  incentive  to  care-taking  effort  —  the  kind  that  comes 
only  in  a  system  of  reward  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  labor. 
One  must  retain  all  possible  question  of  right  to  discharge  and 
hire,  lest  the  good  hand  be  entirely  spoiled  in  the  discourage¬ 
ment  that  comes  in  the  comparison  of  his  effort  with  the  slop¬ 
ping,  disinterested  effort  of  the  chance  companion  working  at  his 
side,  and  who  is  “  protected  ”  in  his  position,  and  purposely  does 
his  work  wrong,  hoping  to  bring  about  a  strike,  in  case  of  dis¬ 
charge,  thereby  gaining  cheap  notoriety  and  a  life  of  charity 
from  his  fellow-workmen.-  The  writer  does  not  think  that  organ¬ 
ized  labor  is  all  bad.  It  is  that  portion  of  it  which  takes  away 
the  rights  of  the  employer  to  systematize  and  regulate  his  shop 
through  rules  and  regulations  he  has  found  by  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  necessary.  The  trouble  that  comes  generally  is  not 
on  the  question  of  wage  and  hours,  but  rather  on  the  questions 
relating  to  discharge  of  employes,  on  the  meaning  of  shop  rules, 
or  on  the  establishment  of  such  rules,  or  on  the  matter  of  sale 
of  product,  something  entirely  removed  from  anything  but  own¬ 
ership  interest.  These  things  are  perhaps  vital  to  the  keeping 
alive  of  the  interest  in  unions.  No  one  should  expect  to  employ 
labor  at  a  low  rate  when  it  is  in  demand.  All  should  expect  to 
have  to  reward  extra  ability.  The  writer  is  a  friend  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  laboring  men.  Has  been  connected  with  them  all  his  life 
and  believes  that  labor  is  entitled  to  a  full  return  for  service 
rendered.  It  seems  desirable  that  the  small  clayworking  factory 
continue,  as  through  this  agency  the  laborer  may  be  known  as 
an  individual,  continue  as  such,  and  be  treated  as  such  by  his 
employer. 


For  desirable  situations  read  the  Clay-Worker  “Want”  ads. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S  PROSPECTS  ARE  GOOD. 


PESSIMIST  of  the  brickyard  will  say: 
“Didn’t  I  tell  you  so?”  Here  we  had  set 
our  hearts  and  minds  on  having  a  good 
season,  there  was  to  be  a  heavy  call  for 
hard  and  stretcher  brick,  and  prices  were 
to  be  maintained.  But  alas !  Coming  back 
into  Quaker  City,  after  a  brief  absence,  I 
find  the  trade  generally  upset,  and  the 
brickmakers  anxious  for  a  good  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  so  that  they  would  have 
an  excuse  to  shut  down  for  a  day  or  two. 

Being  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  they  realize,  many 
of  them,  that  unless  they  keep  the  men  going  to  the  tune  of  full 
time,  it  means  that  one  by  one  they  will  drop  off  and  seek  work 
elsewhere,  and  where  will  Robbie  be  then,  poor  thing?  when 
their  orders  come  surging  in  for  the  delivery  of  the  summer 
goods.  Certainly,  ’tis  most  unfortunate  that  we  have  nearly  five 
million  dollars  of  the  big  operators  tied  up  by  the  carpenters, 
hod-carriers  and  hoisting  engineers  on  strike. 

These  principal  buildings  effected  are  the  Stratford  Hotel, 
Broad  and  Walnut  streets;  the  University  Extension,  36th  street 
and  Woodlawn  avenue,  and  the  Real  Estate  Title  and  Trust, 
Broad  street  below  Chestnut. 

WEBSTER  AND  KEYSER. 

The  latter  greeted  me  cheerily,  with  a  “Well,  orders  are  plenti- 


dictions  of  the  master  builders.  The  Jarden  Brick  Company  has 
not  delivered  a  white  brick  to  the  Stratford  hotel  operation  since 
April. 

And  it  is  only  in  the  byways  of  the  city  that  one  views  deliv¬ 
eries.  The  Philadelphia  Brick  Company,  25th  and  Wharton 
streets,  are  making  short  hauls,  and  are  feeding  the  operation  at 
1208  Walnut  street. 

The  city,  just  now,  is  anxious  to  spend  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars,  received  from  the  State  appropriations,  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  rebuilding  of  some  of  the  hospitals.  Three  office  build¬ 
ings  and  one  hotel  must  all  lie  in  abeyance  until  peace  is  declared 
between  master  and  man. 

Permits  have  been  issued  covering  three  million  dollars’  worth 
of  improvements,  but  coming  right  down  to  rock-bottom  figures, 
it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  $500,000  is  kept  moving,  and  this  in  the 
real  estate  operations  and  alterations.  No  less  than  902  permits 
were  issued  for  the  past  month  and  these  include  two  hospitals, 
gymnasium,  two  churches,  a  library,  a  bank,  an  apartment  house, 
one  large  warehouse  and  two  halls.  This,  together  with  the  per¬ 
mits  issued  for  the  heavy  operations  for  April,  will  totalize  twelve 
million  dollars’  worth  of  work,  which  must  perforce  be  completed. 
Herein  lines  the  sop  in  the  pan  for  such  of  our  brick  men  and 
clay-workers  who  look  only -on  the  dark  side  of  life. 

Our  friends  in  Pittsburg  have  their  own  troubles,  but  are  hope¬ 
ful  of  a  speedy  settlement  as  between  masters  and  men.  And 
since  the  time  was  scarcely  propitious  for  a  dscription  of  the 
various  plants,  I  propose  to  leave  them  until  the  early  fall. 

The  conditions  in  New  York  are  similar  to  those  of  this  city, 
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ful  but  bricks  are  accumulating.  Instead  of  sending  out  75,000  daily, 
we’re  only  hauling  about  30,000  a  day.  These  bigger  jobs  call 
over  the  ’phone  for  a  few  thousand  to-day  and  to-morrow  they 
halt.  Fortunately,  we  are  going  ahead  with  the  Lu  Lu  Temple, 
on  Spring  Garden  street,  and  the  real  estate  operations  where  the 
non-union  men  are  working.” 

As  an  illustration  of  what  owners  will  do,  when  pressed  by 
time  and  the  environment  of  labor’s  eruption,  one  big  contract, 
which  this  firm  was  carrying  for  the  erection  of  an  ice  plant  near 
22d  and  Callowhill  streets,  was  completed  with  a  total  of  90,000 
bricks  instead  of  400,000. 

Again,  few  shipments  are  being  made  to  New  York,  and  this, 
together  with  the  stoppage  order  placed  upon  the  big  buildings, 
is  answer  to  the  big  stock  that  just  now  is  being  carried  in  most 
of  the  yards. 

m’avoy  and  morris. 

Were  found  in  much  the  same  condition.  Orders  are  plentiful, 
but  the  hauling  is  scarcely  up  to  the  winter  months.  Work  goes 
on  unceasing,  however,  for  these  men  know  the  call  will  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  written  contract  must  be  lived  up  to. 
Over  at  the  Samuel  Huber’s  Estate,  the  same  story  is  told. 
Bricks,  bricks— plenty  of  them,  but  all  held  for  future  delivery. 
An  accumulation  of  hard  made  dollars,  only  awaiting  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  hauled  down  that  hot,  dusty  road  to  their  last  rest¬ 
ing  place.  The  carpenters  are  still  holding  out  in  spite  of  the  pre- 


and  15,000  men  on  the  various  operations,  are  out  waiting  an  ad¬ 
justment.  During  a  fifty-hour  visit,  I  did  not  see  one  brick  hauled 
there.  With  a  settlement  of  50  cents  per  hour  for  the  carpenters, 
we  can  go  ahead,  with  lots  of  work  and  profit  for  all. 

W.  P.  Lockington. 


GAS  ENGINE  A  SUCCESS  FOR  BRICK  PLANT. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  reading  the  last  issue  of  the  best  clay  journal,  I  noticed  an 
inquiry  from  one  of  your  subscribers  as  to  the  feasibility  of  using 
a  gas  engine  for  power  in  place  of  steam.  I  would  like  to  have 
been  able  to  have  replied  in  time  for  publication  in  the  May  issue 
if  possible,  but  as  we  put  in  a  gas  engine  as  an  experiment,  was 
not  in  position  to  give  any  reliable  information,  but  am  happy  to 
say  now  we  find  it  a  success  and  would  not  think  of  using  a 
steam  outfit.  Our  plant  has  a  capacity  of  35>ooo  Per  day  ar*d  "e 
have  a  25-H.-P.  gas  engine  made  by  the  New  Era  Engine  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Dayton,  O.,  and  so  far  have  had  no  trouble  running  our 
plant.  At  present  we  are  using  gasoline,  but  expect  to  use  natural 
gas  soon.  We  save  the  expense  of  an  engineer,  also  save  in 
fuel,  as  it  does  not  cost  so  much  for  gasoline  as  coal  or  wood 
would. 

Would  advise  all  who  are  just  starting  in  to  put  in  a  gas  engine 
of  some  standard  make.  Yours  truly,  I.  J.  Asire,  President. 
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(The  Boston  Convention — Continued.) 

O  MUCH  WAS  SAID  about  the  excursion  to  the 
Fiske  brick  plant,  in  letters  to  The  Clay-WorkEr 
by  several  members  of  the  Association,  and  so 
highly  were  the  Fiskes  commended  for  their  hos¬ 
pitality  and  for  the  interesting  exhibition  of  their 
novel  and  ingenious  system  of  brick  manufacture, 
that  even  were  it  not  so  late,  I  could  add  little 
that  would  deserve  space  in  these  columns.  More¬ 
over,  Mr.  Fiske’s  paper  upon  his  new  system  was 
not  presented  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  but  to  the  American  Ceramic 
Society,  and  hence  could  not  properly  be  discussed  here.  The 
discussion  before  the  latter  society  will  soon  be  published  in 
the  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  as  Mr.  Fiske’s  paper  has  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  The  Clay-Worker,  it  would  doubtless  interest 
many  to  read  the  discussion  upon  it  at  their  Boston  meeting. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Fiskes  are  enlarging  and  improving 
their  plant  at  Dover  Point,  so  that'  any  criticism  that  might  be 
of  what  we  saw  in  February  would  be  out  of  date  now.  The 
difficult  part  of  this  system  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  kilns.  To 
design  a  kiln  in  which  the  brick  can  be  set  and  removed  by  the 
crane,  and  that  will  also  give  satisfactory  results  in  burning  is, 
so  far  as  I  could  observe,  an  unsolved  problem.  That  J.  Parker 
Fiske,  if  given  proper  financial  backing,  will  solve  this  problem, 
I  think  very  probable,  though  it  will  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
practicable  system  with  clays  that  shrink  considerable  in  burning, 
since  there  can  never  be  any  certainty  with  such  clays  that  after 
the  burning,  the  brick  stacks  will  be  in  position  to  admit  the 
fingers  of  the  lift.  Hence,  more  or  less  hand  labor  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  which  would  probably  offset  all  the  advantages.  There  are 
many  clays,  however,  that  do  not  shrink  much  in  burning,  and 
with  such  clays  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Fiske  system  should  not 
be  very  successful  when  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

There  has  never  been  a  question  with  those  well  informed  upon 
the  subject  but  that  Mr.  Fiske  would  be  able  to  pick  up  and  con¬ 
vey  by  electric  crane,  so  successfully  used  in  other  industries,  a 
large  stack  of  bricks  and  set  them  down  again  in  a  dryer  and 
pick  them  up  again  and  set  them  down  in  a  kiln,  but  further  than 
this  most  of  us  have  not  been  able  to  follow  him.  The  idea  of 
picking  up  brick  in  this  manner  originated,  so  far  as  I  know, 
with  A.  O.  Jones,  formerly  of  Zanesville,  who  had  such  a  device 
in  model  on  exhibition  at  our  Columbus  Convention.  I  am  told 
that  the  Fiskes  had  to  buy  Mr.  Jones’  patent  on  this  before  they 
could  proceed. 

I  always  look  kindly  upon  any  well-intended  and  well-planned 
experiment,  and  always  feel  more  or  less  indebted  to  the  man 
who  carries  it  out,  whether  the  result  is  a  financial  loss  or  gain, 
and  I  can  never  comprehend  those  narrow-minded,  jealous  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  throw  bricks  at  a  man  because  he  is  attempting 
something  radically  new,  and  who,  if  he  should  fail,  are  ready  to 
consign  him  to  oblivion  as  unworthy  the  confidence  of  practical 
men.  All  progress  is  due  to  experiment,  and  there  is  seldom  any 
great  success  without  several  failures.  We  must  all  admire  the 
bold  undertaking  of  Mr.  Fiske.  It  will  surely  result  in  good  to 
the  brick-making  industry,  and  let  us  hope  also,  that  it  may  bring 
much  profit  to  the  Fiskes,  father  and  son,  and  to  all  who  have 
given  them  their  support  in  this  undertaking.  • 

salt  glazing  brick. 

Mr.  Isaac  Hardy’s  paper  was  thoroughly  practical  and  should 
be  of  great  value  to  those  who  have  not  been  getting  satisfactory 
results  from  their  salting. 

To  me,  the  most  interesting  statement  by  Mr.  Hardy  is  in 
his  closing  sentence:  “I  may  say  that  all  colors  can  be  made  by 
this  process.”  There  is  a  large  demand  for  a  white,  or  a  light- 
colored,  glazed  brick  that  is  durable  and  that  can  be  sold  at  less 


than  half  the  price  of  the  enameled  brick.  The  salt-glazed  brick 
would  be  just  the  thing,  but  no  one  in  this  country  seems  to  he 
able  to  get  them  of  a  very  light  color.  I  am  told  that  this  is  done 
in  England  with  much  better  success.  Can  not  Mr.  Hardy  be  in¬ 
duced  to  continue  his  paper  upon  salt-glazing  and  tell  us  how 
to  get  these  colors  in  a  cheap  and  practicable  manner? 

how  to  sell  brick. 

That  Titcomb’s  paper  was  not  discussed  does  not  mean  that 
the  subject  was  not  of  general  interest  nor  that  it  was  treated 
in  his  paper  so  exhaustively  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to  be 
said  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  subject  connected  with 
brick-making  that  is  of  greater  interest,  affirmatively  as  well  as 
negatively.  But  there  was  an  uncomfortable  feeling  throughout 
the  whole  convention  that  the  program  could  not  be  finished,  the 
papers  could  not  all  be  read  nor  the  questions  answered,  if  much 
discussion  was  allowed.  Moveover,  there  is  an  impression  that 
this  subject  should  be  treated  only  in  a  general  way  in  public  con¬ 
vention,  just  so  as  to  arouse  interest  among  brickmakers  and  in¬ 
duce  those  who  want  detailed  information  how  to  sell  brick  at  a 
profit,  to  come  to  our  conventions  for  it.  Mr.  Titcomb  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  some  valuable  pointers  if  approached  in  the  right 
way.  Or,  if  any  one  of  our  members  desires  to  be  informed  of  the 
modus  operandi  adopted  in  many  cities,  Secretary  Randall  would 
tell  him  where  to  apply  for  such  information. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  recognized  that  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  fos¬ 
ters  local  organization  of  brick  manufacturers  for  profit  as  well 
as  for  pleasure,  and  is  willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  all 
its  members  who  may  be  suffering  from  unremunerative  prices 
caused  by  merciless  competition.  Hence,  papers  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  frequently  read  at  our  conventions  and  the  fact 
become  known  that  there  is  a  practicable  way  of  improving  the 
commercial  as  well  as  the  mechanical  status  of  the  brick  business ; 
that  there  is  a  way  of  relieving  the  brick  manufacturers  from  the 
apparent  necessity  of  selling  brick  so  low  as  not  to  afford  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  for  the  capital  and  muscle  and  brains  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  business,  as  well  as  from  selling  to  contractors  that 
are  irresponsible  or  slow  pay.  Combinations  for  this  purpose  can 
be  made  without  injustice  to  any  if  not  carried  tqp  far;  and  if 
carried  too  far,  there  may  be  a  reaction  that  will  produce  condi¬ 
tions  worse  than  before.  The  only  criticism  that  I  would  make 
upon  the  combinations  that  I  have  seen  in  operation  is  that  the  re¬ 
lief  from  competition  has,  in  some  cases,  made  manufacturers  less 
regardful  of  the  quality  of  their  product. 

SHAPE  AND  SIZE  OP  PAVING  BRICK. 

This  subject  was  involved  in  three  questions  brought  up  for 
general  discussion.  Views  were  expressed  by  men  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  authorities  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
paving  brick — men  who  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  paving 
brick,  and  one  who  stated,  to  give  additional  weight  to  his  opin¬ 
ion,  that  he  is  also  a  paving  contractor.  Now  if  these  men  had 
concurred  in  their  views,  I  would  feel  somewhat  presumptuous  in 
offering  anything  upon  the  subject  myself.  The  questions  were 
doubtless  asked  by  some  one  who  was  seeking  information  in  or¬ 
der  to  decide  upon  what  to  make  for  a  paving  brick.  I  wonder  if, 
after  hearing  or  reading  these  conflicting  opinions,  he  was  any 
better  able  to  decide,  or  whether  he  was  more  puzzled  than  be¬ 
fore. 

Upon  two  or  three  points  all  seem  agreed : 

1.  A  rounded  or  beveled  edge  is  best  for  paving  brick. 

2.  A  cement  grout  filler  adds  much  to  the  durability  of  a  brick 
pavement. 

3.  The  N.  B.  M.  A.  Standard  Rattler  test  is  satisfactory. 

4.  A  paving  brick  should  have  a  special  size,  whether  a  brick 
or  block,  and  this  size  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

Now  as  to  the  unsettled  questions: 

Is  it  an  improvement  to  a  brick  or  block  pavement  for  them 
to  have  what  is  generally  called  a  lug  on  one  side?” 

I  would  like  to  answer  this  question  by  asking  a  few  others. 

1.  Should  not  a  brick  pavement,  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of 
pavement,  be  impervious— not  only  the  brick  impervious,  but  the 
joints  as  well? 

2.  How  can  the  joints  be  made  impervious — made  so  that  it 
can  be  positively  assured  that  no  water  can  get  through  the  joints 


to  the  foundation — unless  the  joints  he  entirely  filled  with  an  im 
pervious  material? 

3.  To  prevent  undue  wear  upon  the  brick,  should  they  not  he 
so  cemented  together  in  one  mass  that  they  can  not  move  upon 
each  other? 

Now,  if  an  affirmative  answer  he  given  to  these  questions,  and 
I  don’t  see  how  they  can  he  competently  answered  any  other 
way,  I  would  like  to  ask  any  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
brick-paving  how  an  absolutely  impervious,  durable  joint  can  be 
secured  without  some  slight  projections  on  the  brick  that  will 
insure  a  uniform  space  between  them? 

D.  V.  made  no  answer  to  this  question,  except  the  irrelevant 
remark  “whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  pave  the  street  with  air  or 
not.”  I  suppose  he  was  thinking  of  the  patent  paving  block  in 
the  exhibition  room.  If  so,  1  agree  with  him,  but  the  chief  object 
of  a  lug  on  the  brick  is  to  prevent  there  being  any  air  space  in 
the  pavement  between  the  brick,  and  hence  a  space  for  water  and 
filth. 

W.  S.,  however,  is  on  the  right  track  and  will  soon,  I  think, 
be  more  positive  in  his  statement  of  the  benefit  of  the  lug  upon 
the  brick.  Yates,  who  always  has  an  opinion  upon  every  subject 
and  is  not  backward  about  expressing  it,  helped  to  advance  the 
argument  upon  this  question.  The  only  positively  dissenting 
voices  were  those  of  Breed  and  Gregory,  and  they  ought  to 
know  better.  Isn’t  Breed’s  last  sentence  the  key  to  his  argument 
and  the  basis  of  his  opinion — a  lug  on  a  brick  makes  moie  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense,  therefore  a  lug  is  not  a  good  thing.  He  says, 
“The  closer  we  get  paving  brick  together  the  better,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  a  filler  is  used.”  Now,  how  can  he  make  a  joint 
worth  anything,  of  any  filler,  when  the  brick  have  been  laid 
close  together? 

Mr.  Gregory  Says  we  want  a  brick  pavement,  not  a  cement 
pavement.  He  might,  with  as  much  reason,  say  that  we  want  a 
brick  wall  and  not  a  mortar  wall,  and  therefore  the  brick  in  the 
walls  of  our  buildings  should  be  laid  as  close  together  as  possi¬ 
ble,  regardless  of  mortar  joints. 

This  question  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  N._  B. 
M.  A.,  so  that  we  can  go  before  the  city  engineers  with  a  positive, 
unanimous  statement  of  our  opinion  of  a  projection  upon  pav¬ 
ing  brick  for  separating  them  in  the  street.  We  should  investi¬ 
gate  also  the  question  of  the  best  shape  and  size  for  a  brick  or 
block  of  burned  clay  for  street  paving,  and  after  a  conference 
with  city  engineers  we  should  adopt  this  shape  and  size  as  the 
standard'  of  our  Association,  to  which  all  manufacturers  will  con¬ 
form.  These  should  not  be  difficult  questions  to  decide,  and 
either  a  special  committee  of  paving  brick  manufacturers,  or  the 
Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  or  both,  should  take  up 
these  questions  and  settle  them  so  that  they  won  t  continue  to 
consume  the  time  of  our  annual  conventions. 

DRY  PRESSED  BRICK. 

The  only  paper  upon  the  dry-clay  process,  presented  by  Mr. 
O.  K.  Edwards,  of  Oregon,  was  listended  to  with  interest,  but 
went  on  record  without  discussion,  save  the  sarcastic  remarks  of 
Mr.  Parry.  It  is  well  known  that  the  dry-clay  process,  and  the 
dry-pressed  brick  are  not  popular  in  New  England,  though  West¬ 
ern  face-brick  manufacturers  are  constantly  making  inroads  upon 
this  prejudice,  and  many  of  the  finest  buildings  built  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  every  year  are  faced  with  dry-pressed  brick.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  history  of  brick-making 
will  be  the  account  of  the  struggle  that  all  new  processes  of  mak¬ 
ing  brick  have  had  in  overcoming  the  prejudice  against  any  brick 
not  made  by  the  old  soft-mud  process — and  the  struggle  is  still 
on  in  many  localities.  The  stiff-mud  process  for  common  brick 
has  had  to  fight  for  a  foothold  in  every  market — even  where  the 
clays  are  suitable  for  it.  But  a  few  aggressive  and  progressive 
men,  convinced  that  this  process  produces  a  stronger  brick,  with 
less  labor,  have  overcome  all  opposition  and  forced  their  com¬ 
petitors  to  follow.  Likewise,  it  has  been  a  slow  and  difficult  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  convince  architects  and  builders  that  a  good  brick 
could  be  made  by  the  dry-clay  process.  A  great  hindrance  to 
progress  in  overcoming  the  prejudice  against  dry-pressed  brick 
has  been  that  so  many  poor  brick  have  been  made  by  this  proc¬ 
ess,  especially  in  former  years,  by  reason  of  unsuitable  material 
or  careless  or  improper  methods.  The  only  valid  objection  to  a 
well-made  and  properly  burned  dry-pressed  brick  for  facing,  is 
that  it  will  absorb  water  and  become  dirty.  This  objection,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  by  any  means  as  strong  as  salesmen  of  the  mud 
brick  try  to  make  out.  For  general  building  purposes  no  valid 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  dry-pressed  brick,  except,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  that  they  are  of  so  much  greater  weight.  How¬ 
ever,  dry-pressed  brick  are  not  now  a  serious  competitor  of  com¬ 
mon’  brick,  since  they  cost  more  to  manufacture,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  and  since  in  so  many  places  the  clays  are  not  well 
adapted  to  this  process.  But.  the  time  may  come,  as  prophesied 
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by  Mr.  Richardson,  when  improved  methods  will  make  this  proc¬ 
ess  the  most  economical  for  common  brick  even,  where  the  clays 
are  well  adapted  for  it.  At  any  rate,  let’s  be  broad-minded 

enough  to  judge  of  a  brick  by  its  quality  and  its  adaptability  to 

use,  without  regard  to  the  process  of  manufacture. 

THE  NEW  GRATH  HAND-POWER  PRESS. 

The  above-named  press  embodies  all  the  latest  improvements 
in  hand-power  brick  presses  for  making  the  highest  grade  of 
dry-press,  plain  and  ornamental  pressed  brick.  These  presses 
will  make  brick  which  are  in  every  way  equal  to  those  made  on 

any  large  steam-power  or  hydraulic  press.  1  he  brick  are  free 

from  granulations  and  have  perfect  edges  and  corners.  On 
small  yards  it  is  just  the  thing  for  making  press  brick.  Two 
good  men  can  make  two  thousand  best  quality  press  biick  pei 
day  on  same.  The  clay  must  be  ground,  the  same  as  for  any 
other  large  dry-press  brick  machine.  For  larger  yards,  that 
make  plain  press  brick  on  large  machines,  this  press  is  invaluable, 


THE  NEW  GRATH  HAND-POWER  PRESS. 

for  by  having  this  press  all  of  the  ornamental  brick  which  must 
be  made  in  the  brick  trade  can  be  made  on  same,  leaving  the 
larger  presses  for  making  nothing  but  plain  brick.  Thirty-foui 
of  these  presses  are  in  use,  every  one  giving  the  very  best  of 
satisfaction.  This  is  the  only  perfect  and  successful  hand-power 
dry-press  brick  machine  in  the  market.  Any  one  interested  will 
receive  catalogue,  prices,  etc.,  by  writing  to  the  Illinois  Supply 
and  Construction  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


July  18th  and  19tli,  excursion  tickets  to  Baltimore,  account  Annual 
Meeting,  Grand  Lodge,  Elks,  will  be  sold  via  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Ask 
nearest  Ticket  Agent  about  the  rates. 
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LIGHT  AND  HEAT— NO.  14. 


BY  MASTER  MECHANIC. 


NDER  THIS  HEAD  I  will  treat  upon  a 
subject  not  directly  connected  with  the  clay¬ 
working  industry,  yet  an  article  used  by 
every  member  of  the  art.  I  refer  to  fric¬ 
tion  matches.  These  are  so  common  and  in 
every  day  use,  so  that  most  of  us  give 
them  very  little  thought.  The  younger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker 
can  of  course  not  remember  the  difficulties  their  grandparents 
often  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  secure  the  means  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  fire.  The  method  up  to  the  19th  century  for  kindling  a  fire, 
was  that  of  flint  and  steel.  By  striking  these  two  articles  to¬ 
gether,  sparks  were  produced.  Then,  when  projected  into  some 
dry  and  easily  inflammable  matter,  would  kindle  it  into  a  flame, 
when  blown  upon  or  wafted  through  the  air.  This  was  often  a 
tedious  and  laborious  operation,  interspersed  with  many  failures. 
At  the  present  time,  when  we  drop  something  small  in  the  dark, 
we  quickly  light  a  match  to  find  it.  This  was  then  out  of  the 
question.  When  such  an  emergency  occurred  in  the  times 'of 
flint  and  steel,  if  there  were  two  persons,  one  would  take  up 
the  station  as  near  as  possible  to  where  the  thing  had  dropped 
and  strike  sparks,  while  the  other  hunted  for  the  lost  article. 

A  good  match  will  burn  nearly  one  minute — sufficient  to  make 
a  good  light  for  the  above  mentioned  purpose;  but  how  long 
would  the  sparks  from  the  steel  last.  Only  a  fraction  of  a  sec¬ 
ond,  yet  it  was  the  only  quickly  available  method  for  a  light. 
Later  on,  before  matches  came  into  use,  or  even  the  chemical  fire- 
bottle,  which  we  will  describe  farther  on,  so-called  punk  or  ama¬ 
dou  was  used  to  catch  the  spark.  This  was  generally  laid  on 
top  of  the  flint  near  the  edge  and  held  down  with  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  while  the  steel  was  struck  downwards  againts  the  flint. 
When  a  spark  was  caught  therein,  it  was  either  put  in  a  bunch 
of  fine  shavings,  grass  or  cotton  and  blown  into  a  blaze,  or  a  sul¬ 
phur  match  was  touched  to  it.  These  were  flat,  thin  splints  of 
pine,  of  which  both  ends  had  been  dipped  in  sulphur.  These 
preceded  the  chemical  fire-bottle  of  Mr.  M.  Chancel,  of  Paris, 
France. 

^  The  punk  was  a  German  invention,  called  amadon,  by  the 
French.  This  was  manufactured  from  the  fungus  “Polyporus 
Fomentarius,  of  which  we  often  see  species  here  on  dry  or  rotten 
wood.  It  was  sliced,  pickled  and  pounded  until  it  had  a  uniform 
thickness  of  about  %-inch,  which  would  stretch  it  so  that  pieces 
18  inches  wide  were  often  obtained.  The  smell  was  very  peculiar 
and  the  touch  resembled  that  of  the  softest  velvet.  Being  im¬ 
pregnated  with  nitrate  of  potash,  it  would  hold  fire  until  con¬ 
sumed  and  catch  the  sparks,  even  when  slightly  moist,  when  other 
articles  failed  to  do  so. 

In  the  year  1805,  Thos.  M,  Chancel,  assistant  to  Professor 
Thenard,  of  Paris,  introduced  the  chemical  bottle.  This  I  re¬ 
member  of  seeing  in  use  yet  in  the  forties,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
find  in  my  searches,  was  the  first  attempt  to  use  chemical  means 
for  making  fire. 

The  bottle  contained  sulphuric  acid  and  asbestos.  Into  this  a 
thin  splint  of  wood  was  introduced,  which  was  tipped  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sulphur,  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar.  When  withdrawn, 
this  match  would  catch  fire,  and  owing  to  the  sulphur,  burn  simi¬ 
larly  to  the  present  matches  in  use  now. 

The  success  of  this  proved  an  incentive  to  produce  other 
chemical  means  for  producing  fire,  and  soon  after  phosphorus 
matches  came  into  use.  As  the  proper  way  to  prepare  the  phos¬ 
phorus  was  not  then  known,  they  proved  very  unstable  and  unre¬ 
liable.  In  1809  one  Dereyar  improved  the  matches  by  mixing 
magnesia  with  the  phosphorus.  Then  Mans-Derasne,  in  1816, 
brought  out  a  friction  match  with  a  phosphorus  top,  which  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  the  thing,  but  alas,  it  also  had  its  faults,  otherwise  the 
Parisians  would  have  been  satisfied  to  use  them.  We  find  that  in 


1823  a  glass  tube,  in  which  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
was  contained,  came  into  the  market.  In  order  to  produce  light, 
a  small  splint  of  dry  wood  was  inserted  and  a  small  pellet  of 
the  mixture  was  withdrawn,  when  the  splint  would  burn,  by  the 
pellet  on  the  end  coming  in  contact  with  the  air. 

About  this  time  Professor  Doebereiner,  of  Tena,  showed  the 
world  that  the  French  were  not  the  only  nation  experimenting  in 
chemical  fire,  bringing  forward  his  chemical  lamp.  This  was 
made  of  spongy  platinum  upon  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas 
was  projected.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  mixing  with  the  hydrogen 
in  the  platinum  produced  heat  enough  to  ignite  the  hydrogen 
soon  after  the  stop-cock  was  opened  from  the  reservoir. 

While  this  was  a  beautiful  scientific  invention,  it  was  too  cum¬ 
brous  and  expensive  for  common  use.  Now  came  the  English, 
in  1827.  A  druggist  by  the  name  of  John  Walker,  living  at  Stock- 
ton-on-the-Lees,  offered  very  serviceable  matches  to  the  trade, 
which  he  called  “Congreves”  after  Sir  Wm.  Congreves,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Congreve  rocket. 

These  were  sold  in  boxes  containing  eighty-four  matches  or 
congreves  for  one  shilling,  and  were  made  of  either  wood  or  card 
board  dipped  first  in  sulphur,  then  in  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of 
mercury,  chlorate  of  potash  and  gum.  A  folded  piece  of  sand¬ 
paper  went  with  the  box,  between  which  the  matches  were 
pinched  and  drawn  out  burning. 

Of  course,  about  that  period  many  inventions  were  brought 
out  for  the  purpose  of  making  fire  quick,  in  which  figured  sul¬ 
phur,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphorus,  chlorate  of  potash  and  similar 
chemicals.  However,  about  the  year  1833,  we  find  that  matches 
such  as  we  use  now,  or  nearly  so,  were  produced  in  several 
countries. 

The  matches,  however,  were  of  a  rather  dangerous  element, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  used.  Many  cases  of  pois¬ 
oning  occurred,  of  which  the  writer  has  a  very  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion.  A  member  of  our  family,  having  a  slight  scratch  on  her 
hand,  projected,  while  scratching  a  match  the  head  thereof  into 
the  abrasion,  the  poison  through  it  entering  the  blood,  so  that  for 
many  weeks  her  life  was  in  danger. 

Professor  Anton  von  Schroeter,  at  Vienna,  after  long  re¬ 
searches,  finally  produced  the  red  amorphous  phosphorus  in  the 
year  1845.  This  made  it  perfectly  inocuous  and  safe  for  use  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course,  the  matches  now  in  the  market  are  made 
by  the  use  of  various  mixtures.  Sulphur  matches,  which  are  si¬ 
lent  when  scratched,  are  generally  made  of  phosphorus,  while 
those  that  have  the  splints  saturated  with  parafine  and  crackle 
when  rubbed,  contain  chlorate  of  potash.  The  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery  gives  us  at  the  present  day  the  cheap  and 
reliable  matches,  probably  the  most  beneficial  invention  to  man¬ 
kind  of  the  19th  century. 

IN  ADVANCE  OF  THE  AGE. 


The  increased  comfort  and  safety  with  which  women  travelers 
can  journey  these  days  is  characteristic  of  the  age.  This  is  largely 
due,  too.  to  the  greater  attention  paid  the  subject  by  the  big 
transportation  companies.  This  added  to  the  attention  and  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  employes  makes  journeying  alone  for  women  or 
children  a  treat  instead  of  a  burden. 

The  New  York  Central  shows  itself  to  be  in  the  front  rank  in 
this  matter  as  in  so  many  others  where  the  comfort  of  its  travelers 
is  concerned.  The  Central,  for  instance,  advertises  that  its  em¬ 
ployes  “will  meet  you  at  the  pier  on  your  arrival  in  port.”  That 
this  means  much  to  some  people  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter  to  George  H.  Daniels  from  a  very  prominent  business  man 
of  Minneapolis.  The  letter  states,  “I  have  just  received  from  my 
wife  a  letter  advising  me  of  the  most  efficient  manner  in  which  your 
office  has  taken  care  of  her  on  her  trip  over  your  road  and  on  her 
arrival  in  New  York  City. 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  great  assistance  you  have  been 

to  Mrs. - ,  which  has  greatly  facilitated  her  trip  and  taken 

all  worry  and  annoyance  off  her  shoulders.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  when  she  returns  to  this  country  she  will  come  west  over  your 
rcad  and  I  shall  also  take  pleasure  in  traveling  over  your  road 
when  I  go  East  to  receive  her.” 

1  he  Central  makes  a  point  of  meeting  steamship  passengers, 
arranging  for  the  transfer  of  their  baggage  and  seeing  that  they 
are  introduced  to  the  pursers  and  stewards  and  in  every  way  mak¬ 
ing  traveling  a  pleasure,  not  a  burden.  It  is  characteristic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  lines  and  especially  of  the  Central  that  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  their  passengers  comes  first  of  all. — From  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette. 
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Bricks  Without  Clay — Manufactured  from  Sand  and 
Lime — “System  Huennekes” — Adapted  to  All 
Kinds  of  Municipal  Work  Where 
Bricks  Are  Needed.  * 


HEN  PHARAOH  compelled  the  captive 
Israelites  to  make  bricks  without  straw  he 
was  looked  upon  as  an  unreasonable  and 
cruel  taskmaster,  but  the  development  of 
the  industry  has  demonstrated  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  straw  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks.  Less  than  a  decade  ago  it 
would  have  been  deemed  easier 
to  make  bricks  without  straw  in 
Pharaoh’s  time  than  to  make 
bricks  without  clay  in  the  present  time.  But 
the  art  of  brickmaking  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  recent  inventions,  so  that  brickmakers  are  no 
longer  dependent  upon  certain  kinds  of  clay.  These 
inventions  make  it  possible  to  manufacture  bricks 
with  sand  and  lime.  It  is  said  of  these  sand  bricks, 
manufactured  according  to  the  “System  Huennekes,’’ 
that  they  are  cheaper  in  price,  can  be  used  for  any 
kind  of  construction,  in  many  cases  much  preferable 
to  the  ordinary  clay  bricks — can  be  given  the  great¬ 
est  diversity  of  shapes  and  colors  and  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  equally  well  in  summer  or  winter. 

City  and  sanitary  engineers,  building  committees 
and  all  others  interested  in  any  construction  work 
connected  with  the  muncipality  where  bricks  are 
used,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  these  sand 
bricks  are  without  a  superior  for  sewer  work,  as 
facings  to  public  buildings,  such  as  city  halls,  court 
houses  and  other  buildings,  large  or  small. 

The  following  account  of  tests  of  lime  and  sand 
building  brick  manufactured  by  the  “Huennekes 


Pittsburg,  and  reported  by  Mr.  John  M.  Bailey.  Three  bricks 
were  tested  and  they  were  shown  to  have  a  crushing  strength 
per  square  inch  of  3,518,  4,162,  and  3,859  pounds  respectively.  In 
the  absorption  test,  covering  a  period  of  forty-five  hours  in  water, 
there  was  a  gain  of  11.6  per  cent.,  8.57  per  cent.,  and  11.3  per  cent 
respectively.  The  absorption  after  freezing  test  amounted  to  a 
gain  of  12.4  per  cent.,  8.8  per  cent.,  and  11.4  per  cent,  resepctively. 
The  freezing  test  was  satisfactory  in  each  instance.  In  the  test 
to  ascertain  the  crushing  strength  per  square  inch,  after  freezing, 
in  which  only  two  bricks  were  involved,  they  were  not  crushed 
at  4,137  pounds  per  square  inch  and  5,202  pounds  per  square  re¬ 
spectively,  and  showed  only  slight  cracks  at  an  actual  load  of 
105,000  pounds,  the  limit  of  the  machine. 

In  conducting  these  tests  Mr.  Bailey  said :  “Half-bricks  were 


LOADING  SAND-LIME  BRICK  FOR  MARKET. 


WORKS  OF  THE  SAND-LIME  BRICK  COMPANY,  WILMINGTON, 

System”  affords  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  the  foregoing 
statements,  touching  the  qualities  and  values  of  the  sand  brick, 
have  not  been  exaggerated.  The  tests  referred  to  were  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  laboratory  of  metallurgical  engineers  and  chemists  in 


*  [Reprint  from  June  issue  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer, 
of  New  York.] 


used  in  absorption  tests ;  these  bricks  were  dried 
thoroughly  before  immersing  in  water.  After  re¬ 
maining  in  water  forty-five  hours,  bricks  were  frozen 
four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  14  degrees  Fahr., 
then  thawed  in  warm  water  twelve  hours,  frozen 
again  at  a  temperature'  of  9  degrees  Fahr.  for  a 
period  of  three  and  one-half  hours,  and  finally 
thawed  in  hot  water  for  twelve  hours.  Final  ab¬ 
sorption  test  made  and  then  bricks  were  again  thor¬ 
oughly  dried.  Bricks  showed  no  signs  of  cracking 
or  disintegration.” 

Lime  brick  were  first  manufactured  in  Germany 
and  have  only  been  recently  manufactured  in  this 
country.  About  two  years  ago  the  manufacture  of 
sand  brick  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  by 
H.  Huennekes  &  Co.,  of  114  Liberty  street,  since 
which  time  nearly  a  score  of  plants  have  been  erect¬ 
ed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  first 
to  be  successfully  operated  was  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
This  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year.  The 
product  of  this  plant  has  been  used  in  all  kinds  of 
buildings  with  great  satisfaction.  A  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  this  factory  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  very  simple  affair,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  power  house  and  structure  containing  ma¬ 
chinery  for  pressing  and  hardening  brick.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  manufacture  the  sand  is  taken  from  the  ground 
just  as  found,  wet  or  dry,  is  mechanically  mixed  with 
a  small  per  cent,  of  lime  usually  ranging  from  four  to  five 
per  cent.,  the  lime  being  measured  out  automatically.  After  mix¬ 
ing,  water  is  also  added  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  the  mass 
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to  be  pressed  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  the  whole  mass  is  then 
conveyed  to  a  press  which  resembles  in  its  operation  an  ordinary 
clay  brick  press,  though  it  has  peculiarities  of  its  own  in  the  way 
of  being  built  for  more  pressure  than  the  ordinary  clay  press, 
and  to  prevent  sand  from  getting  into  the  working  parts.  The 
bricks  are  hard  enough  when  they  come  from  thq  press  to  be 
stacked  on  small  iron  cars,  each  car  containing  usually  1,000 
bricks.  An  entire  train  of  these  cars,  as  a  rule  there  being  twenty 
of  them,  is  run  into  the  hardening  cylinder,  which  hardening  cyl¬ 
inder  is  nothing  else  but  a  steel  drum,  which  is  fitted  with  rails  and 
some  appliances  being  a  particular  part  of  this  system  and  proc¬ 
ess.  After  the  hardening  cylinder  has  been  filled  with  the  cars 
the  same  is  hermetically  sealed  and  steam'  is  turned  on  under  a 
pressure  of  120  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  mixing  of  the 
sand  and  lime,  manipulation  of  the  steam  and  other  incidental 
operations  are  of  the  greatest  importance  as  to  the  quality  and 
hardness  of  the  brick,  and  can  not  be  obtained  otherwise  or 
taught  by  anybody  else  except  a  person  who  has  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  art.  The  bricks  remain  under  this  treatment  from 
six  to  twelve  hours,  then  the  head  of  the  hardening  cylinder  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  train  of  cars  run  out  of  the  same,  and  the  bricks 
are  ready  and  immediately  available  for  building  purposes.  The 
whole  operation  of  hardening  these  bricks  consumes,  therefore, 
not  more  than  ten  hours,  and  a  factory  of  the  above  description 
and  size  will  turn  out  from  18,000  to  20,000  bricks  a  day  of  ten 
hours. 


Written  for  The;  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLEVELAND  BRICK  AND  BUILDING 
SITUATION. 


The  Strike  Troubles  Still  On — Asphalt  Concern  Turns 
to  Vitrified  Brick — A  New  Glass  and 
Cement  Brick. 


HIO’S  METROPOLIS  is  having  its  full 
share  of  labor  troubles,  as  are  most  of  the 
large  cities  in  the  Nation  just  now.  This 
trouble,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  an  outcome 
of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Cleveland  brickmakers  strike  is 
now  in  the  third  month  since  it  was  in¬ 
augurated.  After  several  meetings  be¬ 
tween  the  committees  of  the  workmen  and 
their  employers,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a 
speedy  settlement. 

The  employers  claim  that  the  price  of 
common  brick  can  not  be  raised  without 
endangering  the  building  prospects,  and  if 
the  wages  are  raised,  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  brick  must  fol¬ 
low.  The  workmen  are  determined  not  to  commence  to  go  to 
work,  unless  the  wages  are  raised  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter 
dollars  per  day  for  common  brickyard  laborers. 

This  brings  everything  to  a  standstill  with  the  large  array  of 
brick  buildings  under  construction.  Many  large  blocks  and  in¬ 
dustrial  buildings  stand  half-finished  as  a  menace  to  the  labor 
troubles. 

The  nearby  towns  with  brick  factories,  are  not  in  shape  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand,  and  besides,  ask  eight  dollars  per  thousand  there 
on  the  cars.  This  fetches  the  price  of  brick  pretty  high  after 
freight  and  haulage  are  added. 

The  damage  to  the  industries  depending  on  the  building  trade 
is  immense,  and  can  hardly  be  reckoned,  as  so  many  other  artisans 
are  thrown  out  of  work  thereby.  Bricklayers,  plasterers,  carpenters, 
slaters,  plumbers,  painters,  and  many  more,  directly  or  indirectly, 
feel  the  pressure  of  this  abnormal  state  of  things. 

So  far,  the  strikers  have  not  committed  many  over  acts,  such 
as  follow  strikes  of  this  class  of  laborers.  They  burned  a  bridge, 
however,  over  which  brick  had  to  be  hauled. 

The  hardships  that  individual  companies  and  builders  experi¬ 


ence,  that  had  brick  structures  under  progress  when  the  strike 
commenced,  can  be  illustrated  by  one  example  I  will  relate. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  company  contemplates  enlarging  its 
domain  along  the  lake  front,  and  have  bought  all  the  properties 
between  its  roadbed  and  Clinton  Park,  comprising  several  blocks 
on  Davenport  street.  Among  the  properties  facing  Clinton  Park 
and  reaching  down  to  the  railroad  on  the  lake  front,  was  that  of 
the  Artificial  Stone  Company  of  Geo.  Ruckle  &  Sons,  comprising 
a  number  of  buildings.  The  firm  was  compelled  to  sell  to  the 
railroad  company  last  winter  and  having  a  great  demand  for  their 
products  at  the  time,  they  immediately  commenced  to  put  up  an¬ 
other  factory  of  brick  on  Superior  street  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permitted.  When  the  building  was  half-way  up,  no  more  brick 
were  to  be  had  in  Cleveland,  which  made  the  contractor  stop  the 
work,  as  he  evidently  had  a  clause  in  his  contract,  excusing  him 
on  account  of  strikes.  As  he  utterly  refused  to  secure  brick  from 
outside,  the  firm  went  out  to  secure  some.  They  finally  bought 
50,000  at  Painesville,  O.,  at  $8.00  per  thousand,  on  the  cars  there, 
by  paying  cash  in  advance.  I  met  the  principal  of  the  Artificial 
Stone  Company  about  two  weeks  ago,  who  was  nearly  frantic,  as 
the  brick  were  not  forthcoming  and  the  railroad  company  wanted 
to  tear  his  shops  down.  The  Painesville  people  claimed  they 
could  not  get  cars  to  ship  the  brick.  Coming  past  the  new  shop 
on  the  street  car  yesterday,  I  saw  that  three  wagon  loads  of  rather 
pale  brick  were  unloaded,  which  evidently  had  come  from  Paines¬ 
ville.  The  color  of  them  was  so  much  unlike  those  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  if  not  too  soft  for  use,  these  would  have  made  a  sad 
appearance  if  put  on  top  of  the  others  and  the  walls  completed 
with  them.  With  the  old  shops  full  of  completed  material,  which 
can  not  be  delivered  on  account  of  the  stoppage  on  the  build¬ 
ings  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  shop  being  torn  down,  it 
leaves  things  in  a  bad  shape,  indeed.  This  is  only  one  instance  of 
many  now  in  our  midst. 

There  are  more  paving  brick,  or  blocks,  rather,  coming  into 
Cleveland  probably  at  this  writing,  than  at  any  previous  time  be¬ 
fore.  Luckily  these  can  be  had,  and  many  streets  are  to  be  paved 
with  vitrified  blocks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Company  has  finally  concluded  seemingly, 
that  vitrified  brick  are  a  better  material  than  what  they  had  been 
using  before,  hence  have  gone  in  to  outbid  the  other  contractors 
in  the  brick-paving  business. 

I  note  by  to-day’s  papers  that  they  have  several  hundred  cars 
of  vitrified  blocks  on  the  way,  for  carrying  out  their  contracts  in 
Cleveland. 

Another  industry  is  being  started  here  also  in  the  way  of 
glass  cement  brick.  (Notice,  I  call  them  cement  brick,  not  mortar 
brick).  These  are  to  take  the  place  of  enameled  clay  brick.  The 
face  of  the  brick  are  of  glass,  of  any  color  desired,  while  the  body 
is  of  sand  and  Portland  cement.  These  brick  show  up  well  and 
are  claimed  to  be  equal  if  not  better  than  the  genuine  enameled 
brick,  as  no  crazing  can  take  place  in  the  solid  glass. 

They  have  a  problem  to  solve,  however,  in  making  these  brick. 
However,  with  proper  machinery,  these  brick  could  be  put  in  the 
market  at  very  low  figures,  the  promoters  claim.  Some  serious 
difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  before  these  can  be  made  with 
speed  and  correctness. 

Cement  adheres  firmly  to  glass  and  can  be  used  in  different 
consistencies  as  to  moisture.  It  can  be  as  dry  as  the  clay  for  so- 
called  dry-press  brick  machines  and  compressed  with  a  machine 
and  make  good  brick.  Alas !  unless  the  glass  face  is  perfectly 
straight,  the  pressure  cracks  it,  even  with  a  cushion  of  felt  be¬ 
neath.  When  moulded  with  a  soft  mixture,  this  danger  is  not  en¬ 
countered  and  the  brick  are  strong  and  round.  The  drawback, 
however,  is  that  they  have  to  be  left  in  the  moulds  to  set  and 
harden  for  nearly  one  day.  Then  again,  the  moulds  have  to  be 
sectional,  so  that  each  part  can  be  lifted  away  from  the  brick,  as 
pushing  them  out  of  the  moulds  is  out  of  the  question.  This 
would  make  a  large  outlay  for  expensive  moulds,  which  would 
have  to  be  of  brass.  They  will  find  that  a  middle  course  as  to 
moisture  will  have  to  be  adopted,  with  specially  designed  ma¬ 
chinery.  Observer. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FIRE  AT  THE  J.  W.  M’COY  POTTERY. 


THE  WORKS  of  the  J.  W.  McCoy  Pottery  Company,  of 
Roseville,  Ohio,  came  very  near  being  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  recently.  The  fire  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Poling,  who  works  for  the  C.  &  M.  V.  Railroad  Company, 
and  who  noticed  the  blaze  while  attending  to  the  lights  in  the 
yards  of  that  company. 

The  blaze  originated  in  the  kiln  shed  and  is  supposed  to  have 
started  from  a  broken  gas  pipe,  from  which  gas  was  escaping, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  become  ignited  in  some  manner 
and  thus  set  fire  to  the  works. 

A  kiln  had  been  fired  off  at  12,  midnight,  and  at  that  time 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  fire,  or  even  a  blaze,  on  the  whole  plant. 
The  alarm  was  given  at  a  little  after  4  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  a  bucket  brigade  was  organized  to  extinguish  the  blaze, 
which  was  growing  very  fierce  by  that  time.  The  men  worked 
hard,  but  their  facilities  were  so  poor  that  little  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  manner,  and  the  work  of  fighting  the  fire  did  not 
rightly  start  until  the  hose  company  had  arrived,  and  even  with 
this  addition  their  facilities  were  still  unequal  to  the  emergency. 
A  telephone  message  was  sent  to  Zanesville,  fourteen  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  the  fire  department  from  that  city  was  then  loaded  onto 
a  special  train  and  was  brought  up  to  the  plant,  where  it  was 
run  onto  a  siding  and  unloaded,  and  did  excellent  work  in  trying 
to  extinguish  the  blaze- 

The  warehouses  of  the  plant,  also  the  packing  department, 


were  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  the  loss  in  this  end  of  the 
plant  was  the  greatest.  The  dense  smoke  which  pervaded  the 
building  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  firemen  to  work  to 
any  advantage,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  this  end  of  the  plant 
had  to  go  anyway,  they  turned  their  attention  to  saving  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  plant,  which  lies  just  back  of  the  other 
part  of  the  works.  By  hard  and  steady  work  this  end  of  the 
works  was  saved. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  entire  works  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  it  was  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  efforts  of  the 
bucket  brigade,  the  first  ones  who  fought  the  fire,  that  this  was 
saved.  They  started  work  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
the  flames  from  being  carried  from  the  packing  and  warehouse 
departments  over  into  the  main  manufacturing  buildings.  They 
were  successful  in  this,  and  the  portions  destroyed  were  the  kiln 
sheds,  the  warehouses  and  the  packing  departments. 

The  loss  to  the  plant  itself  will  hardly  exceed  the  loss  to  the 
stock  alone,  as  the  company  had  an  immense  stock  of  fine  art 
ware  in  their  warehouses,  and  this  stock  was  almost  totally 
destroyed. 

The  kilns  were  not  damaged  to  a  very  great  extent,  although 
they  will  have  to  be  gone  over  and  put  in  thorough  repair  before 
they  can  be  used  again. 

The  company  immediately  started  to  work  to  clean  up  the 


debris,  and  the  burned  portions  of  the  buildings  will  be  rebuilt 
at  once,  and  will  be  rushed  through  to  completion. 

All  hands  were  put  to  work  in  the  different  parts  of  the  plant 
that  could  be  operated,  and  in  parts  where  the  workmen  could 
not  be  employed  they  were  put  to  work  cleaning  up  the  debris. 

A  great  portion  of  the  damage  has  been  cleaned  up  since  the 
fire,  which  occurred  three  weeks  ago,  and,  while  very  little  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  with  the  repairing  of  the  works,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  progress  more  favorably  within  the  next  two  of  three  weeks. 

The  loss  to  the  plant  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000, 
which  is  almost,  if  not  totally,  covered  by  insurance. 


INFORMATION  WANTED  RELATING  TO  USE  OF 

SLAG. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  superintendent  of  a  refuse  destructor  in  a  small  town  of 
Belgium  wishes  to  obtain  some  information  with  reference  to  the 
following  matter : 

His  employers  are  desirous  of  turning  to  profit  the  slag  from 
the  burnt  refuse,  and  think  they  can  best  make  use  of  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

Now,  he  has  a  good,  all-round  knowledge  of  the  manufacture 
of  clay  bricks,  chiefly  by  the  soft  mud  method,  but  has  only  a 
faint  idea  of  the  bricking  up  of  slag.  He  knows  that  the  process 
is  applied  to  the  slag  from  refuse  destructors  in  the  States  and 
would  be  glad  if  any  reader  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  by  the  same  process  or  acquainted  with  it,  would  favor  him 


with  some  description  or  outline  of  said  manufacture  or  any  de¬ 
tail  or  information  connected  therewith. 

The  asker  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick  designed  especially  for  the  use  in 
thoroughfares  of  heavy  trafic. 

What  he  means  to  do  is  to  provide  his  employers  with  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  manufacture  of  slack  brick  or  bricks 
made  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  slack  (slag  in  English)  to  any  due 
proportion,  said  proportion  to  be  such  as  to  render  the  finished 
article  sufficiently  hard  as  to  stand  in  the  streets  where  only  light 
traffic  exists,  such  as  fashionable  thoroughfares  where  there  is  no 
trade  or  a  very  little. 

His  desire  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that 
various  tests  made  in  this  country  with  what  is  locally  called 
“Scorybrick”  (quality  of  slag  brick  purposely  made  for  paving  re¬ 
quirements)  have  turned  into  utter  failures,  not  on  account  of  bad 
foundation,  but  chiefly  owing  to  insufficiently  hard  brick.  All 
replies  should  be  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

“  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.”  One  way  for  clayworkers 
to  save  is  to  sell  discarded  machinery  and  appliances,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  rust  and  decay  in  fence  corners.  Either  house 
and  preserve  such  machinery,  or  sell  it  to  some  one  who  can  make 
good  use  of  it.  There  are  many  such  who  can  be  reached 
through  the  “  For  Sale  ”  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  NEED  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE. 


WHAT  KINDS  of  soils  need  to  be  tile  drained?  A  gen¬ 
eral  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  that  all  soils  need  under¬ 
drainage,  where  the  line  of  saturation  rises  near  to  the 
surface  and  remains  stationary,  or  practically  so,  for  days  at  a 
time,  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation  after  a  heavy  or  long 
continued  rainfall.  Or  any  soil  that  is  not  readily  freed  from 
an  excess  of  moisture.  Soils  vary  much.  They  may  be  wet  on 
account  of  under  flows,  the  water  rising  to  the  surface,  which  we 
commonly  call  seepage  water.  This  condition  may  be  on  a  hill¬ 
side,  or  gentle  slope  of  land,  and  frequently  obtains  on  low  lands. 
Any  soil  that  is  close  and  retentive  of  moisture,  depending  upon 
the  capillary  action  and  evaporation  and  slow  percolation  of  the 
water  through  the  underlying  strata  to  free  it  from  an  excess  of 
moisture,  needs  to  be  under,  or  tile  drained.  Some  soils  are  open 
and  porus,  though  bedded  upon  a  close  (almost  impervious)  clay. 
Such  soils  are  easily  drained  by  digging  the  ditch  down  to  the 
clay  and  laying  the  tile  on  a  clay  bed. 

If  the  clay  is  not  easily  reached  on  account  of  the  depth,  then 
lay  the  tile  in  the  open  soil  at  a  depth  of  3,  4  or  5  feet  and  see  to 
it  that  the  grade  is  regular  and  the  working  of  the  drain  will  be 
satisfactory.  By  saying  that  open  soil  is  easily  drained,  we 
mean  that  the  drains  may  be  placed  at  greater  distances  apart.  If 
laid  deep  in  such  a  soil,  they  may  be  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
apart.  We  have  known  them  to  work  well  when  laid  over  two 
hundred  feet  apart.  But  when  clay  soils  are  close  and  retentive, 
then  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  laying  the  drains  four 
rods  or  more  apart,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil. 

DEEP  VS.  SHALLOW  DRAINAGE. 

The  depth  of  drainage,  advisable,  depends  on  the  underlying 
stratas.  Some  clays  are  open  and  contain  much  fertility  if 
drained  and  allowed  a  circulation  of  air  through  them  by  means 
of  the  drains.  In  such  clays  the  drains  should  be  laid  deep  for 
two  reasons  at  least — the  wider  width  drained  and  the  added 
depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  thus  made  available  in  the  growth  of 
crops.  Emerson  says  that  “There  are  farms  underneath  our 
farms  that  we  know  not  of  until  we  underdrain.” 

There  are  underlying  clays  in  some  localities  that  are  so  poor 
that  the  added  depth  of  drains  do  not  add  enough  in  the  way  of 
soil  fertility  to  justify  the  extra  expense  of  deep  drainage.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  soil  overlying  such  clays  or  poor  stratas 
of  earth  are  unproductive,  requiring  much  added  surface  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizers  to  make  them  produce.  There  are  soils  and 
subsoils  where  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay  tile  drains  deeper  than 
thirty  inches,  but  in  such  cases  the  drains  should  be  closer  to¬ 
gether — say  three  rods  apart,  in  thorough  drainage. 

Experience  only  in  a  particular  soil  will  be  a  definite  guide,  as 
to  the  best  depth  and  width  apart  of  drains,  to  give  the  best  re¬ 
turns  for  labor  and  money  expended.  The  deeper  the  tile  are 
laid,  the  smaller  they  may  be,  and  the  fewer  drains.  The  greater 
body  of  earth  above  the  drains  will  take  up  a  heavy  rainfall  and 
give  it  up  slowly  to  the  drains,  and  consume  the  water  for  the 


growth  of  crops.  Deep  drainage  in  most  clay  soils,  means  deeper 
soil  for  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  for  food  and  moisture 
and  the  better  growth  of  plants  and  larger  yield  of  grain  and 
grass,  and  a  better  quality. 

DRAINING  SWAMP  OR  PEATY  LAND. 


Joseph  Wing,  in  Breeders’  Gazette,  says  that  in  draining 
swamp  or  peaty  land,  land  that  when  dry  will  burn,  that  it  must 
be  drained  very  deeply  or  the  drainage  is  of  no  avail.  Eor  one 
reason  the  soil  will  settle  steadily,  probably  until  the  heat 
is  all  consumed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  for  its  decomposition  is 
but  a  slow  burning,  and  some  day  there  will  be  little  left  of  it 
save  the  ash  and  silt  that  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  earth.” 

THE  FLOOD  WATERS. 


A  few  years  ago  when  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  were 
setting  high  water  marks  to  guage  succeeding  floods,  a  few  space 
writers  and  alarmists  charged  down  upon  tile  drainage  as  being 
the  cause  of  such  unprecedented  floods.  The  water  shed  then 
for  the  Ohio  and  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  affording  the 
water  included  in  most  part  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Of  the 
States  named,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  had  done  consid¬ 
erable  tile  drainage.  These  writers  boldly  asserted  that  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  ruined  if  the  work  of  tile  draining  the  land  was 
allowed  to  further  spread  over  the  country.  They  insisted  that 
laws  prohibiting  the  underdrainage  of  land  should  be  passed  as 
soon  as  possible  to  save  the  country.  They  seemed  to  forget  that 
only  a  small  area  of  the  States  named  had  done  anything  in  the 
way  of  drainage ;  that  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  area  had  been 
tile  drained,  and  they  knew  so  little  of  the  effects  of  tile  drainage 
in  shedding  water  more  rapidly  or  less  rapidly  into  the  creeks  and 
rivers,  that  common  sense  should  have  dictated  a  becoming 

silence,  but  no ;  they  persistently  asserted  that  the  prime  cause 

of  the  trouble  was  tile  drainage. 

Now  we  have  a  great  flood  of  waters  in  drouthy  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  along  the  “Father  of  Waters,”  entailing  a  great  loss 

of  life,  property  and  much  suffering.  Will  these  same  alarmists 
or  their  descendants  tell  us  why  it  is?  These  States  have  hardly 
heard  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “tile  drainage,”  except  in  a 
few  localities.  It  can’t  be  that  the  water  rushed  down  through 
the  tile  drains  so  rapidly  and  overpowering  as  to  lay  waste  and 
ruin  to  so  many  homes. 

Eet  us  suppose  that  all  this  water  had  to  pass  first  through 
three  or  four  feet  of  earth,  wetting  it  thoroughly  and  then  much 
of  it  flow  through  ten,  twenty  or  more  feet  of  earth  at  a  very 
slight  inclination  before  it  reached  the  tile  drains.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  water  would  be  given  up  very 
gradually  to  the  running  streams?  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  the 
floods  would  be  less?  Tile  drainage  serves  to  hold  back  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  water  from  rushing  into  the  streams,  and  so  far  lessens 
the  flood  tides.  Indeed,  if  it  were  possible  to  have  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  well  and  thoroughly 
underdrained  to  the  extent  that  the  water  of  rainfalls  would  en¬ 
ter  the  earth  where  it  falls,  and  in  days  following  have  the  excess 
reach  the  drains  after  having  saturated  three  or  four  feet  in 
depth  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  the  area  named,  our  floods  would 
be  less  and  fewer. 

It  is  most  probable  that  we  are  a  long  ways  from  this  ideal 
condition  of  underdrainage— that  the  production  of  drain  tile 
would  have  to  be  multiplied  many  times  over  before  the  supply 
would  meet  the  demand  of  a  rapid  march  to  this  ideal  condition. 

A  LITTLE  MORE  CARE. 


Our  attention  was  recently  called  to  a  car  load  of  tile  which 
had  been  loaded  for  shipment  a  hundred  miles  or  more  distant. 
We  could  not  help  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  tile 
had  been  put  in  that  were  not  first-class,  and  the  loading  was  not 
compact.  Some  tile  had  cracks  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
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piece;  others  had  been  chipped — pieces  off  of  the  ends  half  the 
size  of  one’s  hand.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  of  these  imperfec¬ 
tions  will  be  charged  to  the  bumping  of  the  cars  at  the  end  of  the 
shipment,  including  other  breakages. 

It  would  be  better  to  use  more  care  in  selecting  and  in  load- 

ing. 

We  note  the  fact,  also,  that  many  tile  are  not  cut  smpoth  at 
the  ends  and  are  not  perfect  in  shape— the  latter  defect  we 
attribute  to  careless  handling  when  the  tile  are  soft. 

It  is  much  easier  to  lay  a  smooth-ended,  straight,  round  tile 
in  the  ditch,  securing  close,  even  joints,  than  it  is  to  lay  imper¬ 
fect  tile.  Besides,  with  good  tile  and  necessary  care  in  laying, 
then  we  have  a  drain  that  works  better — gives  better  satisfaction. 

TILE  CLAYS. 

We  are  frequently  asked  if  a  certain  clay  will  make  drain  tile, 
but  we  can  not  answer  certainly.  In  localities  where  tile  have  not 
been  manufactured  in  the  past  and  where  there  is  need  of  them 
to  underdrain  the  agricultural  lands,  the  question  very  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  adaptability  of  any  clay  or  clays  convenient  for 
making  drain  tile;  but  a  definite  answer  can  not  be  given  until 
they  have  been  tested,  except  that  it  is  well  known  that  a  clay 
having  small  lime  nodules  in  its  composition  or  a  stony  clay  is 
unfit  for  manufacturing  drain  tile. 

The  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  is  obtained  by 
sending  a  sample  of  the  clay  or  clays  to  some  tile  manufacturer, 


A  PRIMITIVE  TILE  MACHINE. 

and  have  it  made  into  drain  tile  by  those  who  are  experienced. 
To  do  this  requires  as  much  as  a  barrel  or  more  of  clay.  It  may 
be  quite  a  distance  to  ship  the  clay,  but  freights  are  low  and  the 
importance  of  being  sure  that  the  clay  is  adapted  to  the  use  in¬ 
tended  is  so  great,  that  the  expense  is  a  light  matter  compared 
with  the  loss  that  might  be  incurred  by  fitting  up  a  factory  and 
afterwards  find  that  the  clay  was  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of 
drain  tile.  We  have  found  tile  manufacturers  quite  ready  to  test 
clays  for  those  that  are  inexperienced,  if  the  proposed  factory  is 
to  be  located  outside  of  competing  territory. 

If  we  purposed  to  establish  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
drain  tile,  in  a  locality  where  the  clays  had  not  been  tested,  we 
would  certainly  have  the  clays  tested  in  advance  of  expending 
any  money  for  buildings  or  machinery,  if  we  had  to  ship  the  clay 
several  hundred  miles  to  have  the  tests  made. 

Many  of  our  tile  machine  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  test 
clays,  or  have  them  tested,  without  charge.  The  safe  thing  to  do 
is  to  have  the  clay  tested,  except  where  the  clay  has  been  tested 
by  potters — a  good  potter’s  clay  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of 
making  drain  tile. 

Clay  experts  can  not  tell  certainly  what  characteristics  a  clay 
may  develop  by  simply  looking  at  it  and  feeling  of  it.  They  may 
guess  closely,  but  they  may  be  mistaken. 

The  Briquette  Fuel  Company,  of  Litchfield,  Ill.,  write  that 
they  are  sorely  in  need  of  a  dryer  to  dry  fine  coal  for  briquet¬ 
ting,  and  after  the  same  has  been  dried  to  heat  it  to  a  degree 
that  when  melted  resin  is  mixed  with  the  coal  it  will  not  coagu¬ 
late.  They  say:  “We  have  just  made  a  test  of  the  Turney 
dryer,  built  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  proved  a  dead  failure. 


Now,  what  we  most  desire  is  a  dryer  that  will  dry  and  heat 
the  coal,  say  100  tons  in  ten  hours.  Any  company  that  can 
furnish  a  dryer  of  this  capacity  can  secure  a  good  trade,  as 
there  will  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  these  needed,  you  might 
say  at  once,  for  the  different  plants  that  are  being  put  up 
throughout  the  country.  It  would  pay  a  company  to  send  a 
man  to  look  over  the  situation.” 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  “BAG-WALL  WRENCH” 


CHARLES  F.  BINNS. 

4  £  t  r  ES,  BUT  LOOK  at  his  fine  house.  Look  at  that  there 
|  garden,  glass  houses  and  what  not.  What  I  says  is, 
this  is  a  free  country  —  all  men  free  and  equal.  Looks 
like  equality,  doesn’t  it?” 

The  men  were  seated  around  smoking  their  after-dinner  pipe, 
and  the  talk  had  run  on  their  circumstances  and  those  of  the 
boss. 

Jake  Hill  had  been  foremost  in  pointing  out  the  differences 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  now  he  went  on. 

“  And  ’cos  he  hadn’t  enough  horses  he  must  go  and  buy  a 
automobyle.  Boys,  where  did  the  money  come  from  to  pay  for 
that  there  machine.  I  tell  you,  we  earned  it  — you  and  me. 
Now,  s’posin’  you  go  ’n’  ast  for  a  ride,  ’n’  say  that  machine  is 
yours.  Think  you’d  get  it?” 

“  Get  it  in  the  neck  likely,”  growled  a  companion. 

“Boys,”  piped  up  one  of  the  old  hands,  “just  you  listen 

to  me.” 

Ed.  Cherry  was  looked  up  to  on  the  yard  as  a  level-headed 
chap,  a  good  workman  and  steady.  He  went  on : 

“Don’t  you  go  for  to  get  out  of  your  depth.  The  boss,  he 
owns  a  big  house,  does  he?  An’  glass  houses,  an’  horses,  an’ 
a  automobyle?  Well,  now,  why  do  you  suppose  he  is  boss  and 
we  are  just  working  men?  Is  it  chance,  d’ye  think?  Well,  I 
guess  not.  D  ye  suppose  if  Jake  here  had  a  head  on  him  like 
the  boss  he’d  be  drawing  nine  dollars  a  week?  Not  much  he 
wouldn’t.  He’d  be  having  a  house  and  garden  and  a  automobyle 
or  two.  That’s  just  where  it  is,  boys.  No  man  hasn’t  got  more’n 
he’s  fit  to  keep,  and  the  reason  why  we  earns  our  dollar  ’n’  a 
half  or  two  dollars  is  ’cause  we  ain’t  worth  no  more.  Did  ye 
hear  tell  of  that  factory  as  had  to  shut  down  last  month  ’cause 
they  couldn’t  find  a  manager?  Set  Jake,  there,  or  little  Bob, 
a-managing  a  factory,  you  can  bet  your  neck  they’d  lose  more 
money  in  a. month  than  the  firm  could  get  back  in  a  year.  Just 
you  look  at  some  of  the  big  men  of  the  country;  they  began 
poor,  but  they  was  worth  something,  an’  they  got  it. 

“Boys,  I  want  to  tell  ye  a  story.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  I 
began  to  go  to  work  as  a  little  lad,  I  got  a  job  on  a  pottery 
a-serving  the  kilnmen,  fetching  wads  an’  washing  saggers,  an 
doing  odd  jobs.  Well,  one  day  the  boss  of  the  placers  calls  to 
me  an’  he  says :  ‘  Ed,’  says  he,  ‘  run  and  find  me  the  bag-wall 

wrench.  Hustle,  now.  I’m  in  a  hurry.’  Well,  I  was  young  and 
spry,  an’  wanted  to  please,  so  off  I  sets  down  to  the  engine  room, 
asks  the  engineer  for  the  bag-wall  wrench.  ‘Tom  jest  borrowed 
it,’  says  he.  I  finds  Tom— he’d  just  lent  it  to  Bill.  Finds  Bill — 
he’d  left  it  in  the  cellar  with  Joe.  Joe,  he’d  lent  it  to  Sam,  and 
so  it  went  till  I  was  sweating  like  a  filter  press.  All  at  once  I 
runs  against  the  manager.  ‘What  are  you  doing?’  he  asks;  so 
I  tells  him  how  the  boss  sent  me  for  the  bag-wall  wrench,  and 
I  couldn’t  find  it  nohow.  ‘  Come  with  me,’  says  he.  So  off  we 
marches  to  the  kiln  house,  an’  there  he  gives  it  to  the  boss  hot 
an’  heavy  for  wasting  o’  my  time,  which  the  firm  was  a-paying 
for,  an’  then  I  see  that  there  weren’t  no  wrench  for  the  bag-wall, 
an’  that  I’d  been  made  the  worst  kind  of  a  fool  of. 

“  Now,  boys,  when  you  goes  a-gunning  for  other  men’s  prop¬ 
erty  what  isn’t  yours,  and  when  you  sits  down  an’  chews  because 
you  ain’t  got  glass  houses  an’  automobyles,  you’re  just  a-lookin’ 
for  the  bag-wall  wrench.  It  ain’t  o’  no  use,  ’cause  you’ll  never 
find  it.  There  ain’t  none !  There’s  the  whistle.” 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

IN  DIXIE,  LAND. 


BIRMINGHAM  THE  PITTSBURG  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


Her  Happy  Family  of  Busy  Brickmakers. 


ANY  READER  of  The  Clay-Worker  thinks 
the  above  caption  is  inappropriate  or  overdrawn, 
a  visit  to  this  great  iron  center  of  the  New 
South  will  quickly  convince  him  that  the  state¬ 
ment  is  not  only  true,  but  even  modest,  for 
Birmingham  is  now  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
prosperous  cities  in  the  world.  Situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  iron  and  coal  district,  she  has  at 
her  feet  vast  natural  wealth,  which  is  now  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  developed,  and  at  the  present  rate, 
she  will,  in  a  surprisingly  short  period,  rival 
her  Northern  prototype  in  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  produced. 

Birmingham  is  already  a  great  manufacturing  and  commer¬ 
cial  center.  Her  natural  advantages  are  attracting  capitalists 


conditions,  the  combined  output  of  all  the  plants  being  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  builders.  We  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion,  however,  that  even  under  less  favorable  market  con¬ 
ditions,  the  local  situation  will  continue  unchanged  so  long  as 
Mr.  J.  R.  Copeland  remains  an  active  factor  in  the  business,  for 
he  is  an  exceptionally  wise  and  safe  leader.  A  man  of  large 
parts,  naturally  clever,  generous  to  a  fault,  he  is  always  so 
considerate  of  his  fellows  and  so  liberal  and  fair  in  all  his  deal¬ 
ings  that  his  competitors,  even,  love  and  admire  him.  It  is  lit¬ 
tle  wonder  that  he  has  achieved  exceptional  success  in  the  brick 
business  and  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  largest  individual 
brick  manufacturer  in  Alabama,  having  three  building  brick 
plants  in  operation  the  year  around,  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  nearly  200,000  brick  per  day.  Though  he  has  other  impor¬ 
tant  business  interests  to  look  after,  he  also  finds  time  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  district  as  City  Alderman.  Despite  all  these  responsi¬ 
bilities,  he  is  never  too  busy  to  bid  visiting  clay-workers  a  cordial 
welcome  and  extend  courtesies  which  give  force  and  meaning  to 
that  trite  expression,  “true  Southern  hospitality.” 

mr.  copeland's  brick  plants 

Are  located  at  Pratt  City,  Bessemer  and  East  Birmingham. 
The  latter  yard  is  situated  on  the  Southern  Alabama  &  Great 


AT  I  HE  PLANT  OP  THE  COPELAND  BRICK  CO.  I.  DRYING  RACK — MESSRS.  SIBLEY  AND  COPELAND  IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 
2.  THE  STANDARD  DRYER.  3‘  TRANSFERRING  BRICK  FROM  A  BROKEN  CAR.  4.  SETTING  THE  GREEN  BRICK. 


from  other  States  and  great  manufactories  are  being  established 
all  about  the  city.  This  growth  has  been  so  rapid  and  constant 
during  the  last  few  years  that  the  brick  manufacturers  of  that 
vicinity  have  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them, 
though  most  of  the  old  yards  have  been  enlarged  and  a  number 
of  new  ones  established.  Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  consum¬ 
ers  as  well  as  manufacturers,  the  advent  of  these  new  plants  has 
caused  no  demoralization  in  the  local  market,  as  ofttimes  occurs, 
but  on  the  contrary  harmony  prevails  and  there  is  good  fellow¬ 
ship  among  the  brickmakers  of  that  section  of  Alabama,  which 
is  very  pleasant  to  observe. 

This  happy  condition  is  due  in  part,  maybe,  to  the  market 


Southern,  and  is  near  the  Copeland  station  on  the  Gate  City 
Trolley  Line.  The  latter  enables  visiting  brickmakers  to  reach 
it  handily.  Here  they  have  a  Hercules  Soft  Mud  machine,  made 
by  the  Horton  Manufacturing  Company,  also  Disintegrator  and 
Conveyor  furnished  by  the  same  firm,  and  a  steam  dryer  built  by 
the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  of  Indianapolis.  The  dryer 
was  built  for  20,000  a  day  capacity,  and  does  its  work  effectively. 
The  balance  of  the  daily  output  is  dried  in  racks  during  the 
summer  season,  which  is  long  in  this  latitude.  The  brick  are 
made  from  surface  clay.  The  company  owns  twenty-five  acres 
of  land,  which,  after  the  clay  is  taken  off,  is  platted  into  town  lots 


and  sell  readily  at  $1,000  per  acre, 
coal  in  up-draft  kilns. 

The  Copeland  Brick  Company’s  Pratt  City  yard  is  located  on 
the  main  line  of  the  ’Frisco  Road,  sixty  miles  west  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  It  is  equipped  with  a  Chambers  outfit  complete,  consisting 
of  one  of  their  largest  end-cut  machines  with  automatic  edger. 
The  clay  is  first  passed  through  a  Potts  Disintegrator,  then 
through  a  io-foot  pug  mill  into  the  brick  machine.  Here,  too, 
they  have  a  Standard  Dryer,  which  Mr.  Copeland  commends 
very  highly.  The  brick  at  this  yard  are  burned  in  up-draft  kilns, 
with  coking  table  furnaces,  with  the  operation  of  which  Mr. 
Copeland  is  much  pleased.  The  clay  bank  is  about  seven  feet 
in  depth.  They  have  forty  acres  under  a  long-term  lease,  and 
so  count  on  continuing  operations  here  indefinitely. 

THE  GRAVES  SHALE  BRICK  COMPANY’S  PLANT. 

Here  we  met  the  genial  proprietor,  Capt.  W.  H.  Graves,  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know,  also 
the  general  manager  of  the  plant,  Mr.  H.  S.  Mathews,  who  is 
the  Captain’s  son-in-law  and  right-hand  man  in  all  their  various 
enterprises.  They  have  an  up-to-date  shale  plant,  located  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  a  rich  coal  mine,  which  until  recently  was  also 
the  property  of  Mr.  Graves,  and  which  affords  them  cheap  fuel. 
The  plant  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railroad 
with  switch  running  into  the  yard,  affording  excellent  shipping 
facilities.  Their  power  equipment  consists  of  a  fine  battery  of 
boilers  and  a  250  horse-power  engine.  Their  shale  bank  is  good 
to  look  at.  The  face  of  the  bank  is  about  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  every  inch  of  it  good  workable  material,  from  which  they 
make  an  excellent  vitrified  brick.  The  clay  is  hauled  to  the  clay 
house  by  cable  in  side  dump  cars.  A  portion  of  it  is  run  through 
a  Gates  crusher,  the  balance  through  American  dry  pans  and 
thence  to  a  “Perfect”  screen  from  the  Dunlap  Manufacturing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Ill.  Mr.  Graves  commented  particularly 
on  the  effectiveness  of  this  screen.  Indeed,  the  entire  equipment 
is  so  satisfactory,  he  says,  that  if  he  were  to  build  another 
plant,  he  would  duplicate  the  present  one  entire.  The  brick  are 
made  on  a  Freese  combination  machine  to  which  is  attached  the 
same  firm’s  automatic  cutter.  They  turn  out  40,000  or  more  brick 
per  day.  A  portion  of  these  are  repressed  on  an  Eagle  machine. 
This  latter  part  of  their  product  is  burned  in  square,  down-draft 
kilns,  and  the  balance  of  the  product  are  burned  in  up-draft 
coking  table  kilns.  However,  all  of  the  brick  are  dried  in  a 
Standard  Dry  Kiln.  At  the  time  the  writer  visited  the  plant, 
they  were  considering  the  addition  of  a  number  of  down-draft 
kilns  to  their  equipment,  as  the  demand  for  their  pressed  brick 
is  greater  than  their  capacity  at  present. 

L.  L.  STEPHENSON  SHALE  BRICK  PLANT. 

Fifteen  miles  out  from  Birmingham,  on  the  Southern  Railroad, 
near  a  little  station  called  Lovick,  Mr.  L.  L.  Stephenson  has  re¬ 
cently  erected  a  modern  shale  brick  plant.  The  site  was  located 
by,  and  the  plant  constructed  under,  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gledhill,  of  the  firm  of  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  The  entire  machinery 
equipment  is  from  the  factory  of  the  latter  firm,  excepting  the  dry 
pans,  which  were  furnished  by  the  Frost  Engine  Company,  of 
Galesburg,  Ill.  Mr.  Stephenson  is  making  about  40,000  vitrified 
brick  per  day.  These  are  all  burned  in  round,  down-draft  kilns. 
They  have  a  little  mountain  of  excellent  shale  and  so  have  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  raw  material.  We  had  neglected  to  no¬ 
tify  Mr.  Stephenson  in  advance  of  our  visit,  so  when  we  got  to 
the  plant  we  found  he  had  gone  to  town.  The  plant  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hartwell,  formerly  of  Iowa,  who  called 
our  particular  attention  to  the  Phillips  dryer.  He  said  it  was 
new  to  him,  but  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  it.  Exhaust 
steam  only  is  used  in  this  dryer.  An  innumerable  number  of 
fans  are  used,  which  create  an  artificial  draft  that  dries  the  brick 
very  quickly. 

Birmingham’s  new  sewer  pipe  plant. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  interesting  brick  plants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Birmingham,  but  a  lack  of  time  prevented  our  visiting 
them.  However,  we  did  make  a  hurried  trip  out  to  the  new  fac¬ 
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tory  of  the  Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  at  North  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  found  a  splendidly  equipped  plant,  just  getting  well  un¬ 
der  way.  Two  up-to-date  Taplin  &  Rice  sewer  pipe  presses  had 
been  installed  and  a  dozen  or  more  round,  down-draft  kilns  had 


THE  GRAVES  SHALE  BRICK  COMPANY  AND  COAL  MINE.  I.  MINERS  AT 
CHECK  WINDOW  AFTER  A  DAY’S  WORK.  2.  W.  H.  GRAVES,  PRO¬ 
PRIETOR;  H.  S.  MATHEWS,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  AND  TWO 
FAITHFUL  PIT  HANDS  WHO  NEVER  STRIKE.  3-  THE 
COAL  MINE  ACROSS  THE  WAY. 

been  burned  ’round  a  time  or  two.  This  work  we  found  under 
the  direction  of  Anton  Vogt,  and  the  quality  of  ware  being  turned 
out  afforded  ample  proof  of  his  skill  as  a  burner.  The  company 
had  already  secured  orders  for  pipe  sufficient  to  keep  them  going 


The  brick  are  burned  with 
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for  several  months,  and  everything  pointed  to  a  very  successful 
first  year’s  business,  but  their  hopes  and  ambitions  were  blasted 
soon  afterward  by  a  disastrous  fire,  which  completely  destroyed 
the  plant.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  record  its  rebuilding. 

In  company  with  “Master”  John  W.  Sibley,  the  affable  treas- 


THE  SIBLEY  PAVING  BRICK  PLANT  AT  COALDALE. 


was  furnished  by  the  American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit, 
from  whom  they  have  already  purchased  apparatus  for  waste 
heat  system  at  their  other  plants  at  Robbins,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Chilhowie.  The  brick  are  taken  on  iron  cars  to 
tunnel  waste  heat  dryers,  and  burned  in  Eudaly  down-draft 
kilns.  A  spur  track  connects  the  plant  with  the  main  line  of  the 
L.  &  N.,  which  affords  excellent  shipping  facilities  so  necessary 
to  a  paving  brick  enterprise.  The  plant  is  operated  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  negro  labor,  and  as  a  result  “Master”  John  knows 
little  of  labor  troubles — a  strike  being  an  almost  unheard  of 
event  in  that  country  among  colored  laborers. 

Mr.  Sibley  says  the  paving  brick  business  is  good  throughout 
the  South,  brick  streets  growing  in  popularity  as  their  merits 
become  better  known. 

Returning  to  Birmingham,  we  were  apprised  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Winters,  an  experienced  brickmaker,  of  Bessemer, 
Ala.  who,  for  some  months  previous,  had  been  acting  as  President 
of  the  Jefferson  Brick  Company,  a  stock  company  composed 
of  shareholders  of  the  eleven  local  brick  plants  in  and  about 
Birmingham,  and  through  which  all  of  the  brick  are  sold.  Mr. 
Winters  was  a  man  of  fine  executive  ability,  and  it  was  at  first 
feared  that  his  unexpected  death  would  prove  fatal  to  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Brick  Company,  but  fortunately  such  was  not  the  case.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bell  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  company.  The 
combined  capacity  of  all  the  Birmingham  yards  is  about  70,000,- 


glimfses  oe  stephenson’s  shale  brick  plant  at  lovick. 


urer  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  we  made  a  trip  to  Coaldale  and  inspected 
his  paving  brick  plant  there,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  known  as  The  Southern  Clay  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Sibley  is  general  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Chattanooga. 
The  plant  is  located  three  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  R.  R.,  and  is  reached  from  Birmingham  by  that 
line  to  Warrior,  and  thence  by  carriage.  The  latter  part  of  the 
trip  is  very  picturesque,  the  country  being  very  hilly.  The  plant 
is  situated  in  a  little  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill  of  shale, 
which  is  underlaid  by  a  strata  of  coal.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  plant  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  back.  This 
calamity  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  enabled  Mr.  Sibley 
to  rebuild  and  put  in  a  modern  equipment.  All  the  factory  build¬ 
ings  and  power  houses  are  built  of  vitrified  brick  with  gravel 
roof  and  the  waste  heat  dryer  is  constructed  entirely  of  brick 
and  iron,  a  double  course  of  brick  being  used  for  the  roof  and 
the  joints  filled  with  Portland  cement  grout,  thus  making  it 
weather-proof  as  well  as  fire-proof. 

The  grinding  machinery  is  a  dry  pan  from  the  American  Clay 
Working  Machinery  Company ;  the  screen  is  a  Perfect  screen  from 
the  Dunlap  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  brick  machine  is 
Chambers’,  with  the  indentor  apparatus  for  making  round  cor¬ 
ners,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  repressing  the  brick,  and 
giving,  as  Mr.  Sibley  believes,  a  stronger  brick  than  when  they 
are  repressed.  The  shale  is  mined  from  the  hills  above  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  is  lowered  to  the  plant  down  a  gravity  incline,  the  loaded 
cars  pulling  empties  back  to  the  shale  pit.  The  waste  apparatus 


serenading  “mamie”  while  she  does  the  washing. 


000  brick  annually.  These  are  all  sold  through  the  Jefferson 
Brick  Company,  the  orders  being  distributed  to  the  various  yards 
in  proportion  to  their  agreed  capacity.  The  plan  works  well, 
and  as  we  have  previously  said,  the  brickmakers  of  Birmingham 
are  harmonious,  prosperous  and  happy. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  DRYING  BRICK— NO.  2. 

Dryer-Stack — Height  and  Area. 

BY  THEO.  RIZER. 

HE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  in  drying  brick  by 
artificial  methods  is  the  provision  of  means  for 
securing  the  circulation  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  drying  medium — whether  this  medium  be 
steam-heated  air,  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns, 
or  the  heated  gases  of  combustion  introduced 
directly  into  the  drying  chambers  from  kilns 
during  the  process  of  burning.  Of  all  the  vari- 
the  mechanism  for  producing  the  required  circu¬ 
lation  through  the  drying  ware,  the  stack,  where  a  stack  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  is  probably  the  most  important.  The  failure  and 
the  rejection  of  many  drying  systems  have  undoubtedly  been  due 
to  the  neglect,  through  ignorance  or  indifference,  of  this  highly 
essential  feature. 

The  designer  of  a  natural  draft  dryer  has  no  more  difficult  and 
perplexing  problem  confronting  him  than  that  relating  to  the  • 
correct  proportions  of  the  stack.  Engineering  manuals  usually 
contain,  in  a  more  or  less  condensed  form,  the  information  nec- 


always  proven  to  be  the  least  costly  course  in  engineering  oper¬ 
ations. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  better  to  use 
theory  for  a  guide,  at  least,  let  us  see  what  theoretical  laws  will 
do  for  us  in  obtaining  the  dimensions  of  the  dryer-stack. 

At  the  outset,  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  operation 
of  the  stack,  it  will  doubtless  be  well  to  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  elements  of  its  function.  These  are:  (i)  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  for  permitting  the  escape  of  the  vapor-laden  air.  (2)  Its 
power  for  producing  draft  pressure.  The  first  element,  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  permitting  the  egress  of  the  gases  depends  principally  upon 
the  area  of  the  flue  or  stack,  inasmuch  as  the  capacity  increases 
only  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  square  root  of  the  height  increases; 
that  is,  if  we  had  a  stack  81  feet  high,  delivering  9  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  second,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  this  height  to 
100  feet  in  order  to  obtain  a  delivery  of  10  cubic  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond. 

Theoretically,  any  height  would  be  great  enough  to  move  any 
quantity  of  air  or  gases  provided  that  the  sectional  area  was 
large  enough.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  only  to  select  any 
height  that  struck  our  fancy  or  that  could  be  readily  constructed 
and  then  provide  area  adequate  for  the  emission  of  the  previously 
calculated  quantity  of  gases.  This  method  of  theoretical  reason¬ 
ing  does  not,  however,  take  into  account  the  frictional  resistance 
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essary  for  the  solution  of  these  kind  of  problems,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  care  and  discrimination  to  select  that  which  can  be  cor¬ 
rectly  applied  to  the  practical  drying  of  clay  wares.  The  liability 
of  error  in  selecting  the  necessary  data  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  such  data  as  given  in  the  aforesaid  manuals,  are 
usually  derived  from  steam-boiler  practice.  The  variable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  external  atmosphere  with  regard  to  temperature 
and  humidity  also  entails  a  mischievous  influence  upon  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  calculations,  because  of  its  extensive  effect  upon  the 
drying  of  the  ware  on  account  of  the  comparatively  low  tem¬ 
perature  prevailing  by  necessity  within  the  dryer. 

Local  atmospheric  conditions  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken 
rigid  account  of  in  estimating  the  capacity  of  a  contemplated  dry¬ 
ing  installation.  The  hot,  dry  winds  sweeping  off  the  desert 
tablelands  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  certainly  do  not 
require  as  much  artificial  assistance  for  drying  purposes  as  do 
the  vapor-laden  breezes  of  Nova  Scotia,  blowing  fresh  and  cool 
from  contact  with  the  almost  boundless  expanse  of  ocean  sur¬ 
face.  This  is  only  a  hint  to  the  dryer  men,  who,  perhaps  have 
already  realized  and  have  begun  to  provide  for  the  various  local 
weather  conditions. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  old  school  brickmakers  will  be  inclined 
to  ridicule  the  idea  of  calculating  such  things  by  means  of  theo¬ 
retical  laws,  but  nevertheless,  a  strict  adherence  to  theory  has 


encountered  by  the  current  of  air  in  passing  through  100  feet  or 
more  of  drying  tunnel  filled  with  bricks  and  other  obstructions. 
To  overcome  these  hindrances  to  circulation,  it  is  necessary  that 
force  be  employed  in  the  form  of  draft  which  therefore  consti¬ 
tutes  the  second  element  of  the  stack’s  function  and  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  difference  of  pressure  between  the  external  atmosphere 
and  that  within  the  dryer. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  clear  that  height 
should  not  be  primarily  regarded  for  capacity,  but  should  be  great 
enough  to  give  sufficient  draft  pressure.  The  gain  in  draft  is  di¬ 
rectly  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  height  for  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  within  the  stack.  If  the  stack  is  increased  to  twice  the 
height,  we  obtain  twice  the  intensity  of  draft.  The  draft  pressure 
in  brick  drying  need  not  be  very  great,  as  the  movement  of 
the  air  is  required  to  be  comparatively  slow  in  order  that  the 
moisture  in  the  bricks  may  absorb,  from  the  circulating  air,  the 
heat  necessary  for  evaporation. 

In  practical  work  a  stack  80  feet  in  height  has  been  found  to 
give  sufficient  intensity  of  draft.  The  standard  formula  for  de¬ 
termining  the  draft  pressure  of  any  stack  is : 


where  p  =  draft  in  inches  of  water, 
h  =  height  of  stack  in  feet. 

Ta  =  absolute  temperature,  Fahr.,  of  outside  air. 
Tc=  absolute  temperature,  Fahr.,  of  internal  air. 
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Absolute  temperatures  are  found  by  adding  460  degrees  F.  to 
the  ordinary  temperatures  shown  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

Taking  the  data  of  the  problem  given  in  the  former  article,  and 
substituting  numerical  values  in  the  preceding  formula,  we  have : 

H  =  80  ft.;  Ta  =  460  -f  72  =  532. 

Tc  may  be  taken  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  midway  the 
height  of  the  stack,  which  would  be,  under  the  given  conditions, 
about  122  degrees,  hence,  Tc  equals  460  plus  122  equals  582. 
Placing  these  values  in  their  proper  places  in  the  formula,  we 
have : 

p  =  80  (  —  —  —  )  =  .057  inch  nearly. 

F  V532  582/ 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  slight  pressure,  but,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  practical  results  obtained  have  been  eminently  satis¬ 
factory.  If  the  height  were  increased  to  100  feet,  the  draft  pres¬ 
sure  would  be  increased. to  about  .07-inch  water  gauge. 

To  calculate  the  necessary  cross-sectional  area  of  the  80-foot 
stack,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  velocity  per  hour  with 
which  the  air  escapes,  and  then  divide  this  result  into  the  total 
quantity  of  air  to  be  circulated  per  hour.  The  velocity  of  flow 
theoretically,  in  feet  per  minute  of  air  in  the  stack,  is  given  by  the 
formula  (Kent). 

Y  =  481.2  ^  H(Tc  —  Ta) 

Ta 

where  V  equals  velocity  in  feet  per  minute,  and  H,  Tc  and  Ta 
have  the  same  meaning  as  in  formula  (a).  Inserting  the  numeri¬ 
cal  values  in  (b),  we  have: 

Y  =  481.2  ^  80  (582  —  532)  =  1319  5  feet  per  minute. 

532 

The  Velocity  per  hour  is  therefore  1319. 5  multipled  by  60, 
equaling  79,170  feet. 

The  quantity  of  air  required  per  hour  has  been  calculated 
at  140,350  pounds.  The  volume  of  a  pound  of  saturated  air  at 
122  degrees  is,  from  Table  I,  15,375  cubic  feet.  The  total  volume 
of  air  at  this  temperature  to  be  moved  per  hour  is  therefore  140,350 
multiplied  by  15.375,  equaling  2,157,881  cubic  feet.  Hence,  the 
area  of  the  stack  must  be  2,157,881  divided  by  79,170,  equaling 
27.25  square  feet.  This  calculation  does  not,  however,  take 
into  consideration  the  loss  by  the  friction  of  the  air  along  the 
sides  of  the  stacks  and  passageways.  This  may  be  estimated  at 
about  10  per  cent,  if  the  interior  of  the  stack  is  lined  with  tin 
or  some  other  smooth  material.  Otherwise,  Kent  says,  it  may 
rise  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  if  there  are  many  obstructions  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  free  movement  of  air.  Consequently,  the  area  of 
the  stack  should  be  at  least  30  square  feet,  and  might  advantage¬ 
ously  be  built  considerably  larger. 

Under  the  same  conditions  a  ioo-foot  stack  would  require  a 
cross-sectional  area  of  at  least  25  square  feet. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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IOWA  BRICK  AND  TILE  NEWS. 


AN  ABUNDANCE  of  suitable  clay  conveniently  exposed 
along  the  Des  Moines  river  furnishes  material  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  clay  goods.  Brick  and  tile  are  made  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Kalo  and  Lehigh.  The  Fort  Dodge  Stoneware  Company 
produces  stoneware  of  excellent  quality  and  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities.  In  addition  to  building  brick,  Webster  county  is  a  large 
producer  of  paving  and  sidewalk  brick.  Some  of  the  plants  are 
finely  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  kilns.  An  excellent 
market  exists  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  material  in  many  of 
the  counties  north,  east  and  west,  and  the  price  of  building  brick 
ranges  from  $5.00  to  $6.00  a  thousand. 


EORT  DODGE  BRICK  YARDS. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Clay  Works  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Des  Moines  river,  conveniently  near  the  Illinois  Central  rail¬ 
road,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  side-tracks.  The  pit  extends 
into  the  bank  and  the  clays  consist  of  drift,  shales  of  the  gypsum 
formation  and  Coal  Measures.  From  the  mill  the  brick  go  di¬ 
rectly  into  spacious  driers.  A  large  continuous  kiln  and  four 
down  draft  kilns — two  round  and  two  square — give  large  burn¬ 
ing  capacity.  The  plant  produces  45,000  brick  per  day,  one- 
fourth  of  them  of  the  paving  variety.  Recently  this  company  has 
opened  up  a  pit  on  the  banks  of  the  Lizard.  The  clay  here  con¬ 
sists  of  red  and  green  shales  which  are  associated  with  the  gyp¬ 
sum.  Saint  Louis  limestone  appears  on  the  banks  below  the  pit. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Brick  and  Tile  Works  operate  a  plant  directly 
across  the  river  from  the  above  plant.  The  clay  used  is  a 
mixture  of  drift  and  Coal  Measure  shales,  the  former  being  used 
in  small  quantities.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  brick  per 
day.  In  addition  many  four  and  twelve-inch  tile  are  made,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  year  about  500,000  paving  brick. 

Bradshaw  &  Co.  operate  two  yards.  One  in  West  Fort  Dodge 
and  one  recently  built  in  the  south  part  of  the  city.  The  clay  is 
Coal  Measure  shale  and  river  silt.  A  Fate  and  Freeze  end  cut 
machine,  with  20,000  daily  capacity  is  used.  The  brick  are  in  part 
steam-dried  and  part  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  under  open 
sheds.  Four  down  draft  kilns  are  used  for  burning  the  brick. 

LEHIGH  BRICK  YARDS. 

Excellent  deposits  of  Coal  Measure  shales  along  Crooked 
creek  have  led  to  the  development  on  a  large  scale.  At  present 
four  large  yards  are  in  successful  operation  and  the  Lehigh  brick 
deserve  the  reputation  they  enjoy  as  fine  material  both  for  in¬ 
terior  and  exterior  work.  Located  as  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  coal-producing  area  in  the  county,  they  enjoy  cheap 
fuel. 

The  Corey  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  a  capacity  of  20,000. 
For  brick  of  the  first  grade  made  at  this  plant,  $12.00  a  thousand 
is  received.  Three  round  and  two  square  down  draft  kilns  are 
used  for  burning.  The  clay  pit  shows  thirty  feet  of  excellent 
shale.  No  glacial  shale  is  used,  and  this  is  a  prime  factor  in  se¬ 
curing  and  maintaining  the  high  grade  of  brick  produced.  Much 
of  the  clay  here  is  mined  in  order  to  avoid  removing  the  glacial 
clay  which  overlies  it,  and  by  exercising  some  care  in  choosing 
the  clay,  brick  of  various  attractive  colors  are  secured. 

The  Lehigh  Clay  Works  commenced  operations  in  1900.  The 
kilns  are  of  the  Brighton  type  and  of  75,000  capacity.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  Coal  Measure  shale  is  available. 

The  Lehigh  Brick  and  Tile  Company  and  Straight  &  Camp¬ 
bell  compose  the  other  two  firms  that  operate  brick  and  tile 
plants.  The  latter  firm  has  been  in  operation  but  one  season  and 
built  an  entire  new  plant,  after  moving  from  Illinois,  where  they 
were  formerly  located. 

KALO  BRICK  YARDS. 

Schnurr  Brothers  operate  a  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Coalville, 
using  Coal  Measure  clay  with  which  a  little  glacial  drift  is  mixed. 
Brick  are  burned  here  in  three  down  draft  kilns. 

Johnson  Brothers  are  the  latest  addition  to  the  clay  work¬ 
ers  in  this  vicinity,  starting  a  plant  at  Kalo  Junction  with  an  out¬ 
fit  and  material  about  like  those  just  described. 

THE  FORT  DODGE  POTTERY. 

This  industry  has  passed  through  a  gradual  but  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  development  and  to-day  is  a  well  established  and  impor¬ 
tant  industry.  It  was  recently  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  Fort  Dodge  Stoneware  Company.  The  wares  produced  are 
jugs,  jars  and  butter  crocks.  Many  large  pieces  of  twenty  to 
thirty-five  gallons  capacity  are  made.  The  clay  used  in  these  arti¬ 
cles  is  obtained  from  a  mine  in  the  Coal  Measure  shales  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  a  half  mile  above  the  city.  It 
burns  uniformly  and  there  is  little  loss  from  checking  or  crack¬ 
ing.  Fort  Dodge  plaster,  about  twenty  tons  a  year,  is  used  for 
the  moulds.  Skill  is  shown  in  the  glazing  and  the  appearance  of 
the  ware  put  on  the  market  is  attractive.  The  annual  output  is 
valued  at  $45,000.  J.  E.  D. 
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A  STRANGE  COINCIDENCE. 


^  I  NEVER  PUT  much  stock  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,”  said 
the  head  burner,  “until  my  last  year  as  warden  of  Port- 

^  land  prison.  I  ain’t  much  of  a  praying  man  myself  yet, 
but  if  I  am  to  be  the  subject  of  any  prayers,  I  hope  the  prayers 
will  rise  in  friendly  hearts. 

“I’ll  never  forget  the  day  they  brought  Sam  Hartford  in  out  of 
the  bay  for  peddling  liquor  in  his  dory  to  the  passing  vessels’ 
crews.  Sam  hadn’t  thought  a  United  States  license  necessary, 
and  so  they  pinched  him  on  account  of  his  neglect  to  get  one. 
You  remember  Sam — Yankee  Sam  we  called  him — when  he 
lugged  off  brick  for  Sam  Gould  years  ago.  And  a  tough  man ;  a 
better  worker  or  an  honester  or  kinder  man  could  never  be 
found  than  Sam  was  in  them  days.  Well,  Sam  didn’t  marry 
young,  and  about  the  time  his  strength  began  to  fail  so  that  he 
couldn’t  follow  hard  work,  he  had  on  his  hands  a  half-dozen 
growing  kids  who  took  more  than  a  strong  man  could  earn  to 
keep  decently.  Sam  couldn’t  do  it  by  his  day’s  work  and  that’s 
what  drove  him  into  bumboating. 

“It  happened  some  enemy  of  Sam’s  put  the  United  States  offi¬ 
cers  next  to  the  fact  that  he  was  peddling  rum  and  that  led  to  his 
arrest.  I’ll  never  forget  Sam’s  woe-begone  look  as  he  entered  the 
court  to  answer  to  the  charge.  I  learned  that  morning  that  his 
wife  had  been  ill  for  several  days  and  was  in  a  precarious  condi¬ 
tion,  while  two  of  his  children  whom  she  had  been  nursing 
through  a  fever,  were  still  dangerously  sick.  They  lived  in  the 
worst  dilapidated  shack  in  Gum  Corners,  and  altogether,  Sam’s 
plight  and  that  of  his  family  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  But 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  fire  of  his  youth  left  in  Sam  still,  and 
when  Judge  Cox  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  pronounced  on  him,  he  arose  and  you’d  swear  if 
you  heard  him,  that  he’d  spent  his  days  at  the  bar  instead  of  on 
the  brickyard.  He  didn’t  whine,  not  a  bit;  but  he  told  his  story 
plainly  and  simply,  and  when  he  was  through  there  were  lots  of 
us  with  tears  in  our  eyes.  Says  Sam : 

“  ‘Your  honor,  you  will  pardon  me  if  in  my  attempt  to  show 
this  court  why  I  should  not  receive  punishment,  I  do  it  roughly, 
but  I  am  a  rough  man,  with  neither  education,  friends  nor  money 
to  come  to  my  assistance.  I  can  not  employ  a  lawyer,  for  I  am 
too  poor.  I  am  guilty  of  no  crime,  for  I  have  often  heard  the 
intent  to  commit  a  crime  is  always  the  measure  of  the  gravity  of 
the  offiense,  and  so  sure  as  there  is  a  God  over  me  I  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  violating  any  law  in  selling  liquor  on  the  high  seas.  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Government.  You  may 
say  that  selling  rum  is  a  bad  business,  but  I  see  no  harm  in 
selling  it  as  I  did  to  men  who  were  where  they  could  not  abuse 
it.  Besides,  I  am  too  old  to  work  as  I  used  to  do,  and  sickness 
has  come  to  me  and  my  family  of  late,  until  I  was  well-nigh  in 
despair  even  before  the  officers  surprised  me  with  the  information 
that  I  was  a  law-breaker.  My  two  children  are  now  hovering  at 
the  point  of  death  in  our  cabin,  and  there  is  scarcely  fuel  or 
food  to  keep  them  till  morning,  and  besides,  I  was  told 
since  I  came  here  that  my  wife  has  sickened  and 
taken  to  the  bed,  leaving  her  youngest  child  and  our  sick  ones 
without  her  care.  Oh,  Judge,  I  am  needed  in  my  home  now  as 
never  a  father  was  needed.  Surely  it  can  not  be  that  you  can  find 
cause  to  pronounce  upon  me  a  sentence  that  will  separate  me  from 
them  for  even  a  day  longer.  Judge,  I  am  innocent  of  any  intent 
to  commit  crime.  It  seems  to  me  that  justice  might  be  tempered 
with  mercy  now.  That  with  my  promise  never  to  repeat  the  of¬ 


fense,  I  might  be  allowed  to  go  home  to  the  dear  ones  who  need 
me. 

‘“Remember,  Judge,  that  there  is  a  higher  Judge  sitting  over 
you,  who  is  judging  you  as  you  judge  me,  and  if  you  exercise 
mercy  in  your  judgment,  so  surely  may  you  expect  mercy  from 
Him.  Just  say  that  I  may  run  down  home,  Judge,  and  try  to 
comfort  the  folks.’  ” 

“Then  Sam  sat  down  and  dropped  his  head  in  his  hands. 

“Judge  Cox  thought  a  while  and  I  really  expected  to  hear  him 
grant  Sam’s  request.  Then  he  suddenly  jerked  his  shoulders  up 
and  said : 

“It’s  a  pity  that  a  man  of  your  natural  ability  and  your  love 
of  your  family  and  your  religious  temperament  should  be  so 
thoughtless  as  to  descend  to  peddling  rum  in  an  eighteen-foot 
boat  in  violation  of  law  in  order  to  rear  your  little  ones.  I  must 
sentence  you  to  six  weeks  in  the  county  jail.  Were  it  not  for 
the  extenuating  circumstances  you  described  I  would  certainly 
make  it  double  that.  Mr.  officer,  remove  the  prisoner.’  ’’ 

“Sam  was  on  his  feet  quick  as  a  flash.  The  sentence  seemed 
to  affect  him  as  would  a  violent  electric  shock. 

“‘So  that  is  your  mercy,  is  it,  Judge  Cox?’  he  thundered  out. 
‘Then  may  God  Almighty  visit  upon  you  such  mercy  as  you  have 
shown.’ 

“They  took  him  to  his  cell.  All  night  they  said  they  heard 
Sam  talking  as  if  with  a  person  in  his  cell.  He  was  saying:  ‘You 
sat  in  judgment  on  him  and  me  as  he  sat  in  judgment  on  me, 
God,  visit  him  suddenly  and  pitilessly  as  he  visited  me.’  Over 
and  over,  all  through  the  night,  Sam  said  these  words.  In  the 
morning  he  was  clean  gone  off  his  trolley  and  they  took  him  to 
the  mad  house. 

“As  we  struggled  with  him  to  get  him  into  the  hospital  van, 
a  patrolman  came  hurrying  up.  with  the  news  that  Judge  Cox  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

“I  don’t  pray  much  myself,  but  I  want  to  feel  that  whoever 
does  pray  is  not  praying  against  me.  Come,  boys!  Fill  up 
again.”  The  Dreamer. 

HOW  TO  CLEAN  BELTING. 

READERS  of  The  Clay-Workers  are  belt  users  and  so  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  best  and 
most  effective  way  of  cleaning  leather  belting.  Take  a 
good,  strong  barrel  and  cut  it  in  two  in  the  middle.  Coil  the 
belting,  regardless  of  the  dirt  there  may  be  on  it,  and  place  it  on 
edge  in  the  half-barrel  tank.  Then  pour  over  it  enough  naptha 
to  cover  it  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  An 
air-tight  lid  placed  over  the  barrel  will  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
the  naptha.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  belt 
should  be  lifted  up  and  turned  upon  the  opposite  edge,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  again  remain  in  the  naptha  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time.  Being  placed  on  edge,  the  dirt  will  soak  off  much  more 
readily  than  if  placed  on  the  flat  or  side,  and  the  naptha  will  reach 
all  parts  of  the  belt  alike. 

After  being  soaked  the  desired  length  of  time,  the  belt  should 
be  lifted  out  and  placed  on  thick  board  laid  across  the  top  of 
the  tank  and  the  naptha  allowed  to  drip  back  into  same.  Then 
the  belt  should  be  laid  on  the  floor  and  stretched  or  shaken  until 
dry,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  quite  clean.  The  edges  may  be 
a  little  the  worse  for  the  operation.  In  that  case  they  may  be 
recemented.  The  naptha  will  not  effect  the  leather  nor  the  ce¬ 
ment  in  the  center  of  the  belt,  but  just  along  the  edges.  Here 
the  old  cement  may  be  scraped  off  and  new  cement  applied  and 
placed  under  pressure,  and  after  the  cement  is  dry  it  will  be  found 
as  good  as  new. 

After  this  treatment,  the  belting  may  be  somewhat  hard,  and 
any  oil  or  dressing  of  any  softening  material  may  be  applied.  As 
soon  as  the  belt  is  dry  it  will  absorb  such  a  mixture  and  be¬ 
come  soft  and  flexible.  An  application  of  Garnet  Belt  Dressing 
or  any  similar  material  will  prove  very  beneficial.  It  gives  the 
belt  greater  pulling  power  and  prevents  slipping.  Belting  treated 
in  this  manner  will  last  much  longer  than  that  not  subjected  to 
this  treatment. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 
IS  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when  permission 
is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
correspondent  whose  full  name  is  not  given  can  do  so  by  ad¬ 
dressing  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


A  FIRE  BRICK  WHICH  STANDS  FIRE. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  herewith  find  our  check  for  $2.00  in  payment  of 
subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker  for  the  year  ending  April, 
1904.  We  take  much  interest  in  carefully  reading  your  paper 
every  month,  and  we  wish  you  every  possible  success  in  your 
work.  We  must  say  that  business  has  been  right  good  with  us 
during  the  past  year  and  we  look  forward  to  a  good  year  at 
this  time.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  make  mention  of  the 
fact  sometime,  that  we  are  making  a  splendid  quality  of  Fire 
Brick,  a  Fire  Brick  which  will  stand  severe  heat  and  which  is 
composed  of  an  especially  fine  grade  of  clay. 

Camden,  S.  C.  The  Camden  Press  Brick  Company. 

VIRGINIA  BRICK  PROBLEMS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  herewith  find  check  for  $2.00  for  our  subscription  for 
1904.  The  continuous  rains  for  the  past  three  months  have  made 
brick  a  scarce  article  around  here.  We  have  had  splendid  weather 
for  the  past  few  days  and  we  are  running  on  full  time  and  will 
burn  a  large  kiln  next  week.  Skilled  and  reliable  labor  is  the 
problem  the  South  has  to  contend  with  in  all  manufacturing 
plants.  We  are  becoming  convinced  that  no  manufacturing  plant 
using  improved  machinery  can  be  successfully  run  with  the  negro. 
They  are  too  lazy,  too  careless,  too  migratory.  Last  year  we  had 
but  one  colored  man  who  stayed  with  us  through  the  season,  and 
this  season  no  one  name  appears  the  second  week  on  the  pay 
rolls.  They  are  in  and  out.  Two  days’  work  a  week  is  all  they 
want.  Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  a  way  to  work  such  labor 
by  the  thousand?  say  making  by  the  stiff  mud  process. 

Labor  is  scarce  and  very  unreliable.  Where  is  our  labor  of  the 
future  to  come  from  is  the  question,  as  we  must  have  it  or  give 
up  manufacturing  in  this  section.  Business  is  pretty  brisk  here 
and  at  all  towns  nearby  and  there  is  a  great  call  for  brick.  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.,  and  Danville,  Va.,  are  using  great  quantities  in  fac¬ 
tories. 

Well,  we  enjoy  the  Clay-Worker  and  wish  you  would  make 
it  a  weekly  instead  of  a  monthly.  Boston  Brick  Company. 

SAND-LIME  BRICK  OR  MORTAR  BRICK? 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  “mortar  brick”  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  what  is  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  “sand 
brick”  or  sand-lime  brick,”  and  in  Germany  by  “kalk  sandstein.” 
Any  one  conversant  with  the  facts  in  the  case  will  at  once  say 
a  more  inconsistent  term  could  not  be  applied,  since  “mortar” 
and  “sand  brick”  are  as  different  as  “mortar”  and  “clay  brick.” 
The  term  “sand  brick”  is  a  good  one.  It  is  short  and  does  not 
conflict  with  the  name  of  any  other  product. 

The  term  “sand  brick”  or  “sand-lime  brick”  applies  to  that 
class  of  material  which  consists,  in  the  main,  of  a  mass  of  sound 
particles  bound  together  by  a  bond  of  calcium  silicate  (or  silicate 
of  lime)  induced  by  the  action  of  steam,  under  pressure,  upon  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  hydrated  lime.  No  other  material  has  been 
known  in  the  United  States  by  this  name,  and  reason  tells  us  it 
is  a  good  one. 

The  term  “mortar  brick”  suggests  a  different  class  of  material 


entirely,  and  is  the  name  of  an  entirely  different  body — one  with¬ 
out  a  bond ;  one  with  a  filler  instead  of  a  bond.  Mortar  is  a 
mass  of  sand,  lime  and  water,  which  hardens  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  and  by  the  lime  taking  up  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
air.  The  lime  hardens  and  supports  the  sand  particles.  There 
is  no  chemical  union  between  the  sand  and  lime  as  there  is  in 
the  sand  brick.  A  brick  which  is  made  by  a  process  similar  to 
the  formation  of  mortar,  is  known  as  “mortar  brick,”  and  justly 
so.  This  is  a  brick  which  has  the  same  preparation  as  a  “sand 
brick”  up  to  the  point  in  the  process  of  manufacture  when  the 
hardening  takes  place. 

The  “mortar  brick”  is  hardened  in  the  air  by  drying  out  and 
bv  the  lime  getting  hard  on  the  surface,  without  chemical  union 
of  the  lime  and  sand.  The  hardening  is  only  superficial.  Zwich 
has  made  the  statement  that  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  lime  in 
very  old  mortar  had  been  converted  into  the  carbonate. 

With  “sand  brick”  it  is  different.  The  lime  and  the  silica  of 
the  sand,  when  exposed  to  steam,  combine  chemically  to  form  a 
silicate  of  lime  or  calcium,  and  the  bonding  action  is  similar  to 
that  of  vitrification  in  dry  pressed  clay  brick.  That  is,  the  chemi¬ 
cal  action  does  not  go  to  the  center  of  each  sand  particle,  but 
enough  of  the  surface  and  corners  combine  with  the  lime  to  make 
a  complete  network  of  the  silicate  of  lime  tying  particle  of  sand 
to  particle  of  sand,  just  as  incipient  vitrification  in  “dry  press 
brick”  ties  particle  of  clay  to  particle  of  clay. 

Let  good  enough  alone.  When  we  have  a  good,  clean-cut 
term  which  the  public  has  accepted,  and  one  which  does  not 
conflict  with  that  applied  to  any  other  product,  and  one  which  is 
in  a  larger  measure  descriptive  of  the  product,  why  try  to  change 
it  or  confound  it  with  something  else?  *  P.  E.  P. 


PROBLEMS  FOR  SOFT-MUD  BRICKMAKERS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  believe  you  solicit  communications  from  brickmakers.  I  am 
of  that  craft,  but  am  only  a  very  small  fish  compared  to  the 
Puringtons  and  a  lot  of  others.  I  infer,  though,  that  they,  too, 
and  many  others,  began  the  business  with  the  hand  process.  I 
was  brought  up  on  a  brickyard,  but  got  switched  off,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  bricklaying  for  a  number  of  years.  My  father  was  the 
head  of  the  brickyard  department  of  our  business,  so  I  didn’t 
get  to  be  a  thorough  brickmaker.  I  drifted  back  here,  and  last 
year  started  a  yard  again,  with  the  usual  ups  and  downs.  There 
are  a  few  things  I  had  to  contend  with  that  I  never  saw  come  up 
on  a  brickyard  before,  nor  have  I  so  far  met  any  one  else  who 
has,  though  I  am  on  the  same  ground  my  father  had  over  fifteen 
years  ago. 

If  I  am  not  asking  too  much  of  you,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  let  some  one  who  has  had  and  overcome  the  same  difficulties 
I  have,  tell  me  through  your  columns  what  to  do  if  they  come 
up  again.  I  have  a  Quaker  horse-power  machine.  My  molds 
were  new  cherry  and  worked  nice  for  a  month  or  more ;  then 
they  began  to  refuse  to  hold  the  sand.  I  have  good  sand.  Large 
spots  in  the  bottoms  got  dry  and  would  not  coat  over  with  sand, 
but  would  become  smooth  and  dry,  though  we  kept  a  hose  on 
the  ground  and  sprinkled  them  every  few  truckloads.  I  tried 
all  kinds  of  mixtures  of  sand  and  every  dodge  I  could  think  of, 
but  nothing  would  change  it.  I  thought  that  maybe  it  was  the 
water,  so  cleaned  out  the  tank  and  put  in  fresh  water;  but  no 
go  —  they  would  not  take  sand.  Then  I  tried  leaving  them  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry  all  afternoon,  and  put  them  in  tank  at  6  o’clock, 
but  that  helped  only  a  little.  Finally,  just  as  I  was  about  to  shut 
down,  they  got  to  working  pretty  nearly  all  right,  and  all  of 
their  own  accord.  Instead  of  molds  getting  fouled  up  with 
mud,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  they  never  required  washing,  being 
clean  enough  that  a  little  dousing  in  the  tank  was  sufficient. 

Another  thing  which  I  could  find  no  reason  for:  The  brick 
sometimes  cracked  on  the  yard,  but  a  few  times  there  didn’t 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  it.  I  run  about  fifteen  hundred  after 
dinner  one  day,  and  the  team  proved  no  good.  Next  morning, 


with  a  new  team,  we  run  eight  rows,  and  after  dinner  three  rows, 
emptying  the  pit  —  all  from  the  same  pit,  filled  the  same  day, 
soaked  the  same  time  and  apparently  identically  the  same,  but 
when  dry  enough  to  put  in,  only  the  three  rows  put  out  just 
after  dinner  were  good.  They  were  tough,  but  the  others  were 
badly  cracked.  No  checks  or  cracks  were  visible.  They  were 
on  the  inside  and  run  in  all  directions,  and  almost  every  brick 
was  bad.  Why  should  it  divide  on  those  three  rows?  Why 
should  one  part  of  the  pit  make  tough  brick  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  be  bad,  when  it  was  soaked  even  and  good?  If  I  am  not  asking 
too  much,  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  these  questions  solved 
through  your  columns. 

I  am  thinking  seriously  of  adding  a  wire-cut  machine  of  small 
capacity.  My  trade  at  present  is  not  very  large,  but,  as  this 
country  is  advancing  and  the  prospects  seem  to  demand  a  better 
article,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  to  make  a  building  block  and  a  better 
class  of  brick.  We  can’t  make  floor  tile  or  pottery  of  this  clay, 
but  I  think  it  will  make  block. 

Hoping  I  have  not  asked  too  much  of  your  paper,  I  am,  yours 
very  truly,  E.  L.  Dexter. 

Dayton,  Wash.,  March  12. 


A  REMARKABLE  START  IN  A  NEW  FIELD. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  find  inclosed  our  check  for  $2,  payment  in  full  for  one 
year’s  subscription  to  your  Clay-Worker.  We  are  new  in  the 
business  and  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  clayworkers  of  the 
country.  We  have  recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  and  have  erected 
a  large  plant,  running  two  four-mold  Ross'-Keller  machines,  with 
a  ten-hour  capacity  of  forty  thousand  brick.  However,  we  have 
met  with  considerable  success,  and,  as  we  are  behind  with  our 
orders,  we  expect  to  put  on  a  night  force  and  run  night  and  day, 
commencing  about  April  1.  The  shale  which  we  find  in  this 
locality  is  very  pure,  being  free  from  all  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  and 
burns  a  dark  cherry  red,  holding  a  very  excellent  finish.  Our 
standard  size  brick,  when  burned,  weigh  a  fraction  over  six 
pounds,  and  same  have  been  very  kindly  accepted  by  contractors 
that  are  now  building  some  large  state  buildings  in  the  two 
Territories.  From  the  present  outlook  it  is  very  probable  that 
before  the  opening  of  next  season  we  will  construct  another 
plant  of  like  capacity.  We  have  four  kilns,  with  a  capacity  of 
240,000  brick,  and  intend  to  close  a  kiln  each  Saturday  night. 
Yours  truly,  The  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Purcell,  Ind.  Ter.  A.  W.  Andrews,  Secretary. 


A  Bricklayer’s  Troubles  in  Trying  to  Lay  Vitrified  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  been  laying  brick  for  over  thirty  years,  and  have 
been  a  contractor  for  a  large  part  of  that  time.  I  thought  I 
knew  everything  about  a  brick  that  there  was  to  be  known.  I 
thought  I  had  experience  enough  so  that  nothing  could  rattle 
me.  But  I  have  had  experience  enough  since  last  November 
to  rattle  me  a  whole  lot.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  my 
troubles,  even  to  a  policeman,  to  say  nothing  of  writing  about 
them  for  a  paper.  But  when  a  man’s  pocketbook  is  touched 
good  and  hard,  he’ll  do  a  good  many  things  that  he  always 
swore  he  never  would  do. 

During  last  October  I  got  a  contract  for  laying  up  a  job  in 
our  town  that  was  one  of  the  best  contracts  let  during  the 
year.  I  am  very  proud  of  doing  the  best  work  that  is  done 
around  here,  and  I  was  anxious  to  hold  up  my  good  name.  Our 
local  yard  had  had  some  trouble  and  was  not  able  to  furnish 
all  the  brick  that  our  people  wanted,  and  then  I  was  willing  to 
try  something  else  anyhow.  I  had  always  bought  of  one  or 
two  yards  here,  and  they  had  come  to  expect  that  I  always 
would  buy  from  them,  and  I  was  sure  that  they  held  me  up  a 

good  many  times.  I  went  over  west  of  here  to  D - and  saw 

some  brick  that  were  just  about  the  hardest  brick  I  ever  saw, 
and  they  looked  all  right  and  the  price  was  all  right,  and  I 
made  a  contract  and  signed  it  up  for  all  the  brick  I  wanted 
for  that  job  delivered  on  the  cars  at  our  place.  Then,  of 
course,  I  was  bound  to  take  that  many  brick.  I  took  one  of  the 
brick  home  with  me  and  showed  it  to  the  boys  and  to  the 
owner.  The  boys  thought  it  was  the  hardest  brick  they  had 
ever  seen  and  talked  about  how  hard  they  would  be  to  cut,  but 
as  there  wasn’t  many  to  cut  I  didn’t  think  much  about  that. 
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Now  the  owner  was  mighty  well  pleased,  and  he  showed  them 
to  the  architect,  and  the  architect  said  they  were  all  right. 
But  I  had  my  troubles  just  the  same. 

The  cellar  was  dug  and  the  brick  got  in  in  plenty  of  time, 
and  everybody  in  town  was  looking  at  them  and  saying  what 
great  brick  they  were.  Well,  one  morning  we  started  to  lay 
them.  They  worked  kind  o’  queer,  but  I  told  the  boys  they 
would  soon  get  used  to  them.  But  one  of  them  told  me  to  try 
my  hand,  and  I  did.  Of  course  I  couldn’t  say  anything,  but  of 
course  if  I  had  it  would  have  rattled  everybody  on  the  job.  I 
went  down  and  changed  the  mortar  a  little,  tempered  it  so  it 
wouldn’t  work  quite  so  free  and  went  off  down  town  to  think 
about  it.  Somehow  I  felt  I  was  up  against  it.  The  brick 
didn’t  lay  like  anything  I  had  ever  had  my  hands  on  before. 
They  just  acted  like  they  were  ready  to  slide  all  the  time. 
Well,  the  boys  got  kind  o’  reckless,  and  said  that  if  they  had 
to  lay  them  they  would  just  lay  them  anyhow.  I  was  around 
the  job  most  of  the  afternoon,  but  I  didn’t  pick  up  a  trowel 
and  take  a  hand,  as  I  had  always  been  used  to  do  during  some 
part  of  the  day.  Somehow  I  was  afraid  to.  After  quitting 
time,  when  there  wasn’t  any  people  around,  I  got  down  in  the 
cellar  and  went  around  things  pretty  carefully.  The  brick 
were  as  hard  and  solid  as  anything  you  ever  saw,  but  somehow 
they  appeared  to  be  the  only  solid  thing  there  was  about  the 
wall.  T  got  up  on  the  wall,  and  it  acted  kind  o’  creepy  and 
shaky  like.  I  never  went  to  bed  before  feeling  so  uncertain 
like,  and  I  didn’t  sleep  much.  During  the  night  we  had  a 
pretty  stiff,  hard  shower,  and  as  I  was  putting  in  a  little  frame 
house  foundation  in  another  part  of  town  I  went  over  there 
first  in  the  morning.  It  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  afraid  to 
go  on  to  my  own  job.  When  I  got  around  to  the  building  the 
boys  were  all  laying  off,  and  it  appeared  like  most  of  the 
people  in  town  were  looking  at  that  wall.  I  pushed  through 

the  crowd,  and  there  was  the  d - 1  looking  wall  you  ever 

saw.  It  was  crooked,  and  in  lots  of  places  near  the  top  the 
brick  had  dropped  down  where  the  motar  had  washed  out, 
and  in  other  places  lower  down  on  the  wall  the  mortar  had 
washed  out  an  inch  under  the  brick  cleaner  than  you  could 
have  scraped  it  out,  and  there  was  no  more  suction  between 
the  brick  and  the  mortar  than  if  it  was  nothing  but  clear  sand. 
Of  course,  after  I  got  there  I  got  down  in  the  cellar  as  quick  as 
I  could,  to  get  away  from  the  crowd.  The  owner  of  the  job 
and  myself  were  about  the  only  fellows  who  didn’t  have  much 
to  say. 

While  I  was  down  in  the  cellar  looking  over  things  it  com¬ 
menced  to  rain.  Well,  I  was  never  as  glad  to  see  rain  before 
in  my  life.  I  knew  that  I  was  in  for  it,  but  somehow  I  wanted 
to  put  off  the  evil  day.  I  got  in  the  lee  of  a.  wall  where  the 
rain  wouldn’t  strike  me  and  watched  it  hit  my  new  wall.  The 
mortar  just  run  out  of  it  in  streams.  Well,  it  rained  and  froze 
and  snowed  for  about  a  week,  but  after  I  went  out  of  the 
cellar,  as  I  was  passing  the  window  of  the  store  of  the  owner 
he  called  me  in.  I  was  kind  o’  glad.  I  walked  in  and  he  and  I 
went  back  to  the  office  and  he  asked  me  what  was  the  matter 
with  that  wall,  and  I  told  him  it  was  crooked;  and  then  he 
asked  me  if  that  was  all  there  was  the  matter  with  it,  and  I 
told  him  I  thought  that  was  enough  for  him  and  I  to  talk 
about,  and  then  he  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do,  and  I 
told  him  I  was  going  to  take  it  down  and  put  it  up  again.  But 
I’ll  say  that  to  save  the  life  of  me  I  didn’t  know  how  I  was 
going  to  do  it,  and  make  it  stay. 

Well,  I  got  one  of  the  brick  and  took  it  home  and  broke  it 
in  two.  It  was  as  dry  and  harder  than  a  bone.  Then  I  made 
up  my  mind  what  the  trouble  was.  The  brick  were  not  taking 
any  water  out  of  the  mortar  or  from  any  place  else.  They 
hadn’t  taken  in  any  of  the  rain.  I  got  some  dry  brick  out  of 
the  pile  and  put  them  in  some  pans  of  water,  and  they  didn’t 
take  up  any  water  worth  counting.  But  I  didn’t  dare  tell  the 
owner  or  anybody  else  that  I  thought  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
brick.  I  had  signed  a  written  contract  for  so  many  brick  and 
they  were  coming  along  right  sharp,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  had  to  take  them,  and  that  I  had  to  get  them  in  that 
wall.  But  I  started  in  in  November,  and  here  it  is  April,  and 
I  am  just  beginning  to  feel  that  I  am  through.  I  finally  had 
to  use  a  good  deal  of  cement,  and  sometimes  it  was  a  day  or 
so  after  a  section  of  the  wall  was  laid  up  before  I  could  do 
any  pointing.  I  had  to  lay  it  up  very  slow,  and  I  had  all  kinds 
of  trouble  bringing  up  my  corners.  The  instant  you  would 
tackle  a  brick  it  would  slip,  and  the  first  thing  you  would 
know  you  would  have  the  brick  going  every  way. 

I  went  to  Indianapolis  and  talked  to  some  of  the  bricklayers 
there.  They  said  they  had  had  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
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trouble,  and  they  told  me  of  a  stack  that  had  been  built  from 
brick  of  this  kind  that  had  to  be  taken  down.  I  went  over  to 
sec  the  people  that  were  making  the  brick,  and  thev  kind  o 
intimated  that  I  didn’t  know  how  to  lay  them.  And  I  thought 
they  were  more  than  half  right.  But  I  couldn’t  help  but  see 
that  they  were  making  lots  of  brick  and  that  they  were  selling 
them,  and  of  course  somebody  was  laying  them.  I  have  had 
just  enough  of  my  pride  knocked  out  of  me  to  want  somebody 
to  tell  me  how  it  is  done.  And  I  hope  some  of  your  readers 
will  tell  me.  A  COUNTRY  BUILDER. 


Brickyard  Beverages. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

Dear  Sir — There  are  some  things  that  we  discover  withost 
being  told;  by  intuition  and  observation  the  mind  perceives 
the  truth  of  things;  without  the  intervention  of  any  oral  in¬ 
struction  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  men  and  things  in 
our  intercourse  with  neighbors  and  friends;  in  mutual  visits 
and  in  social  concerns  we  observe  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  men  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party.  For 
instance,  in  the  old  coaching  days  in  England,  a  man  going  up- 
from  the  country  to  London  on  business  on  one  occasion,  took 
his  son  with  him.  When  the  coach  came  along  there  was 
only  room  for  one  inside,  so  the  boy  had  to  go  on  top.  Before 
doing  so  the  father  said  to  him:  “Mind  you.  don’t  say  a 
word  to  anyone,  then  they  won’t  find  out  you  are  a  fool.”  As 
the  coach  bowled  along  several  of  the  passengers  tried  to 
interest  the  boy  and  engage  him  in  conversation,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  to  be  drawn.  At  last  one  man  said,  “Let  the  boy  alone; 
he  is  a  fool.”  Arriving  at  the  next  stage,  whilst  changing 
horses,  the  boy  got  down,  and  whilst  taking  some  refresh¬ 
ments  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  father:  “Father,  they  found 
it  out,  though  I  never  said  a  word.” 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  reading  the 
letter  on  “Brickyard  Beverages”  in  the  November  issue  of 
The  Clay-Worker.  I  am  in  strict  agreement  with  most  of 
what  the  writer  says  as  to  the  prohibition  of  intoxicants  on 
the  works.  Like  the  writer,  I  have  for  many  years  had  large 
numbers  of  workpeople  under  my  supervision  and  direction, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  manager 
to  interest  himself,  not  only  in  the  material  but  also  in  the 
moral  welfare  of  those  under  him,  and  I  fully  agree  with  the 
writer  that  a  manager  can  do  nothing  so  directly  to  the  best 
interests  of  everyone  concerned  than  to  enforce  the  rule  that 
there  shall  be  no  drinking  of  intoxicants  on  the  premises — in¬ 
cluding  the  office — unless  it  be  to  influence  the  men  by  exam¬ 
ple  as  well  as  by  precept  to  do  without  the  drink  altogether. 
In  advocating  this  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  I  lay 
myself  open  to  be  classed  with  the  temperance  fanatics. 

Quoting  again  the  words  of  the  writer  with  reference  to  ice, 
he  says:  “We  are  sure  it  is  much  cheaper  for  us  to  furnish 
ice  free  than  to  have  the  men  furnish  their  own  beer,  and  we 
are  also  sure  that  it  is  better  for  the  men  every  way.”  This 
is  total  abstinence,  pure,  simple  and  unadulterated.  No  tem¬ 
perance  fanatic  could  put  it  stronger,  more  forcefully  or  more 
to  the  point.  Why,  sir,  as  an  humble  adherent  of  those  be¬ 
nighted  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  I  am  constrained  to 
say  it  is  just  grand.  I  haven’t  seen  anything  so  good  for  many 
a  day.  The  pitv  of  it  is  he  didn’t  stop  here.  We  should  surely 
have  thought  he  had  been  to  a  temperance  meeting  and  got 
converted;  but,  no,  sir,  it  is  not  so;  it  is  only  a  momentary 
spasm  from  which  he  immediately  recovers. 

From  some  cause  our  friend  has  made  a  mistake,  and  seeks 
at  once  to  explain.  He  says:  “I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  or  to  be  considered  as  an  advocate  of  total  abstinence 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  for  there  is  nothing  (except 
good  ice  water)  much  more  refreshing  than  a  glass  of  lager 
beer  on  a  hot  day  (unless  it  might  possibly  be  two  glasses), 
but  the  men  who  would  stop  at  two  glasses  when  heated  and 
thirsty  are  like  hen’s  teeth — scarce.”  There  are  few  men,  I 
think,  who  know  our  friend  who  would  give  him  credit  for 
his  paradoxical  way  of  reasoning  out  his  case.  For  the  work¬ 
ingman,  when  heated  and  thirsty,  ice  water  is  better  in  every 
way  than  beer;  for  someone  else  in  the  same  condition  two 
glasses  of  beer  are  better  and  more  refreshing  than  ice  water. 
No  doubt  as  a  reason  for  his  preference  for  ice  water  for 
workingmen  is  that  they  who  could  stop  at  two  glasses  are 
as  “scarce  as  hen’s  teeth.”  If  this  be  true,  then  I  say  it  is  a 
sad  reflection  on  the  workingman,  and  it  is  time  something 
more  was  done  than  to  enforce  compulsory  abstinence  on  men 


during  working  hours.  Hooker  says,  “A  gloss  there  is  to  color 
that  paradox  to  make  it  appear  in  show  not  to  be  altogether 
unreasonable.”  This  gloss  or  color  is  found  in  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  our  friend’s  letter.  Well,  I  understand  him  to  mean 
that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  men  taking  a  glass  of  beer 
after  the  day’s  work  is  done.  Of  course  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  of  a  man  falling  headlong  into  the  grinding  pan, 
or  letting  his  tools  fall  into  the  machinery  and  breaking  it.  I 
do  not  say  this  to  place  our  friend  in  an  unfavorable  light — 
far  from  it — nor  as  a  mere  supposition  of  which  might  hap¬ 
pen.  I  have  seen  both  occur  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
and  I  go  all  the  way  in  safeguarding  the  man  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery;  but  is  there  not  dangers  betwixt  the  saloon  and  a 
man’s  home  that  men  fall  into,  which  terminate  as  fatally  as 
the  case  above  mentioned?  Is  it  not  inconsistent  for  a  man 
to  suggest  that  a  man  who  cannot  stop  at  two  glasses  whilst 
at  work  could  stop  at  one  after  his  work  is  done?  Would  it 
not  be  more  consistent  with  the  statement  of  having  the  best 
interests  of  the  men  at  heart  to  try  to  influence  the  men  of 
their  own  free  will  to  give  up  drink  the  other  twelve  hours? 
If  a  man  can  do  his  work  without  it,  surely  it  is  a  good  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  he  does  not  need  it  when  his  work  is  done.  The 
inconsistencies  in  our  friend’s  argument  have  arisen  from  the 
wish  to  make  it  known  that  he  has  no  connection  with  the 
temperance  fanatic  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Why  labor 
to  do  this?  What  is  a  fanatic?  Stowe  says,  “Fanatics  are 
governed  more  by  imagination  than  by  judgment.”  This  defi¬ 
nition  shows  the  term  fanatic  to  be  impossible  as  applied  to 
the  temperance  reformer.  The  wildest  imagination  could 
never  picture  the  awful  cataclysm  produced  by  the  drinking 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  You  may  have  seen  the  forest  after 
the  fire  has  swept  through  it,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  any 
green  thing  behind;  nothing  but  the  bare  trunks  of  trees, 
scorched  and  blackened  by  the  devouring  elements.  This  is 
only  a  very  feeble  illustration  of  the  awful,  appalling,  wither¬ 
ing  devastation  left  behind  in  the  track  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
spreading  itself  like  the  dense  cloud  of  ashes  from  a  volcano 
over  the  fairest  and  most  glorious  heritage  God  ever  gave  to 
man — the  United  States  of  America. 

No,  sir,  the  temperance  fanatic  is  impossible;  but  if  there 
are  fanatics  in  this  wide  world,  they  are  the  men  (and  there 
are  many  of  them)  who  say  that  beer  in  any  quantity — one 
glass  or  two,  as  a  beverage— is  more  refreshing  than  water 
for  man,  at  work  or  play,  assumes  to  be  wiser  than  the  Al¬ 
mighty  who  made  man,  and  made  the  water,  and  nothing  but 
water,  for  him  to  drink.  Everything  that  God  has  created 
lives  and  grows  and  comes  to  maturity  and  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  water  the  Creator  has  provided,  man  excepted. 
Is  it  not  a  caricature  on  the  human  understanding,  when 
we  see  men,  sharp  as  a  blade,  with  their  understanding  in 
lively  exercise  on  all  business  matters  allowing  their  judgment 
to  slumber  whilst  their  imagination  plays  this  illusion  before 
their  eyes,  that  intoxicants  are  good  and  necessary  for  their 
welfare;  when  the  whole  Universe  of  God  gives  the  lie  direct 
to  their  infatuation?  What  would  these  men  say  if  in  time  of 
drought  we  advised  them  to  sprinkle  their  garden  truck  with 
lager  beer,  or  to  offer  their  horse  a  bucketful  to  drink  on  a 
hot  day?  Why  we  should  at  once  be  charged  with  not  having 
horse  sense.  The  reasoning  of  even  the  moderate  drinker 
(so-called)  is  so  incongruous  that  we  may  use  the  words  of 
South  and  say:  “These  men  have  obscured  and  confounded 
the  nature  of  things  by  their  false - principles  and  wretch¬ 

ed  sophistry.”  The  man  who  says  he  can  leave  off  at  one  or 
two  glasses  at  any  time  and  under  all  circumstances  deceives 
no  one  but  himself.  The  Sheffield  grinder  hit  the  truth  more 
squarely  when  he  said  “one  glass  always  wants  another,”  and 
the  man  who  says  that  alcoholic  drink  is  necessary  in  the 
human  economy  as  a  beverage  under  any  circumstances,  has 
arrayed  against  him  every  blade  of  grass,  every  flower,  every 
herb,  every  bird  and  beast,  and  the  finny  tribe  of  every  lake, 
river  and  sea,  supported  by  men  in  every  land  and  every 
clime,  in  every  industry,  in  labor  and  fatigue,  in  work  and 
play,  in  the  fiercest  extreme  of  heat  and  cold;  all  proclaim 
with  one  united  voice  that  water  is  the  natural  beverage  for 
man. 

Intoxicants  are  an  evil,  and  only  an  evil,  and  that  contin¬ 
ually,  whether  it  be  in  a  glass,  bottle,  bucket  or  barrel,  though 
possibly  it  may  be  used  as  a  factor  in  selling  brick  sometimes. 

As  a  last  word  let  me  say  to  you  workingmen  engaged  in 
brickyards,  that  I  have  worked  in  and  around  a  clay-heap  all 
my  life.  I  have  gone  through  all  the  labor  and  drudgery  of 
the  brickyard,  in  almost  all  branches  of  clay  work.  For  forty 
years  I  have  been  a  total  abstainer  from  all  intoxicants.  It. 
has  brought  to  me  health,  happiness  and  the  confidence  of  my 
employers,  and  sufficient  wealth  to  procure  for  myself  and 
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family  all  the  necessary  comforts  of  this  life,  and  some  of  its 
luxuries,  without  ever  toiling  another  day  in  a  brickyard.  I 
recommend  it  to  you  as  a  good  and  sure  thing,  well  tried  and 
tested  under  varied  circumstances.  I  know  there  are  men 
on  brickyards  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  soak¬ 
ing  their  clay;  and  whilst  they  do  that  they  are  as  fast  pinned 
down  to  the  menial  work  of  the  brickyard  as  if  they  lay  under 
the  weight  of  a  Raymond  brick  machine.  But  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  know  men  who  have  built  their  homes  as  a  result  of 
their  self-control,  they  having  cultivated  the  habit  of  stopping 
not  at  one  or  two  glasses,  but  before  it  was  meddled  with. 
The  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the  beginning.  I  know  there  are 
men  who  will  tell  you  this  is  an  evidence  of  weakness;  that 
you  are  afraid  to  take  a  glass.  Let  me  say  that  to  overcome 
evil  is  an  evidence  of  power  and  of  manhood,  and  a  wise  man 
has  said,  “  ’Tis  wisdom  to  beware,  and  better  to  shun  the  bait 
than  struggle  in  the  snare.” 

I  will  close  this  letter  with  another  quotation: 

“  If  strength  and  constancy  are  vain, 

If  neither  love  nor  sense  of  pain. 

Nor  force  of  reason  can  persuade, 

Then  let  example  be  obeyed.” 

GRANVILLE. 


The  Continuous  Kiln  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  ?2  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Clay-Worker,  which  we  find  indispensable,  as  we  derive  much 
knowledge  from  same  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  brickmaking  line.  The  January  issue 
was  particularly  interesting,  especially  the  Convention  news, 
f  was  more  than  interested  in  Mr.  Peter  Hempel’s  paper  on 
•‘Continuous  Kilns.”  He  said  that  the  continuous  kiln  he  is 
using  has  every  advantage  over  the  clamp  and  down-draft 
kilns,  both  in  fuel  and  labor  required  to  operate,  and  results 
obtained.  The  continuous  kiln  in  use  at  our  plant  has,  fiom 
what  I  gather  from  his  paper,  every  advantage  over  the  one 
Mr.  Hempel  is  using. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Hempel  says  his  kiln  must  be  con¬ 
structed  of  extra  heavy  walls  to  overcome  the  great  pressure 
while  the  heat  is  passing  from  chamber  to  chamber.  With  our 
kiln  the  walls  of  each  chamber  measure  21  inches,  thus  show¬ 
ing  the  material  saved  in  the  construction. 

Now  as  to  fuel:  I  take  it  from  Mr.  Hempel’s  paper  that 
fuel  in  his  part  of  the  country  comes  pretty  high,  and  that  it 
would  average  between  50  and  60  cents  per  thousand  to  burn, 
and  it  requires  two  men.  Here  again  our  kiln  has  the  advan¬ 
tage.  To  each  thousand  brick  we  consume  one-half  barrel  of 
fuel  oil,  with  ninety  pounds  of  ordinary  slack,  and  it  requires 
two  men  and  a  boy  to  operate  three  chambers  with  a  90,000 
daily  capacity,  which  we  burn  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Not  alone  do  we  show  advantage  over  his  kiln  in  fuel  and 
labor,  but  we  dry  in  our  overhead  system  with  the  exhaust 
from  our  kiln  90,000  brick  every  twenty-four  hours,  which 
amounts  to  quite  an  item  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 
There  are  many  other  important  points  I  would  like  to  write 
about  regarding  flues,  drafts,  etc.,  but  no  doubt  you  will  think 
I  have  taken  up  too  much  space  now.  I  want  to  say  in  closing, 
if  Mr.  Hempel,  or  anyone  else,  would  like  to  see  our  kiln  in 
operation  any  time,  just  come  out  West.  I  will  take  great 
pleasure  in  showing  them  actual  facts. 

With  best  wishes.  R-  SOUTH, 

Superintendent  San  Francisco  Brick  Co. 


TERRA  COTTA  COMPANY  EXPANDING. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  please  find  check  for  renewal  of  subscription.  We 
are  pleased  to  advise  you  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  de¬ 
mands  for  the  product  of  this  company,  consisting  of  architec¬ 
tural  terra  cotta  and  special  fire  brick,  we  have  recently  pur¬ 
chased  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  this  city,  having 
twelve  hundred  feet  railroad  front,  and  we  are  now  erecting  a 
new  plant  on  that  site.  We  will  have  a  four-hundred-foot  coal 
trestle,  ten  feet  high,  adjoining  our  line  of  kilns,  from  which  we 
expect'  by  the  use  of  bottom-dump  cars,  to  unload  our  coal  right 
at  the  kilns,  where  we  need  it,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
store  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  tons  to  tide  us  over  the 
coal  shortage  period  in  the  winter.  . 

We  will  build  eight  kilns  to  start  with,  foundations  for  which 
arc  now  being  rapidly  completed.  The  main  shop  will  cover 


fifteen  thousand  square  feet,  and  in  addition  to  same  we  will  erect 
a  plaster  shop  and  fitting  shed,  mill  room,  50  x  100,  and  extensive 
clay  sheds  and  bins  for  storing  and  handling  our  clay.  The  shop 
yards  and  kilns  will  be  connected  with  a  narrow-gauge  tram  line, 
and  when  we  get  the  entire  plant  completed,  which  we  hope  to  do 
by  fall,  we  expect  to  have  as  complete  a  terra  cotta  shop  as 
you  will  find  in  the  country.  Our  business  has  heen  making  very 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  past.  We  shipped  way  up  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  down  to  Texas,  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf. 
We  hope  some  day  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  through 
our  new  plant.  Yours  respectfully, 

Atlanta,  Ga.  V.  H.  KriegshabER,  President. 


Sure  of  Success  With  the  Help  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  demand  for  brick  in  this  section  has  been  very  good  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  the  extreme  shiftlessness  of  colored  labor,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  it  has  not  been  as  profitable  to  the  manufacturer  as  it 
should  have  been.  It  is  so  hard  to  get  the  average  negro  to 
work  six  days  in  a  week  any  time,  and  when  he  knows  he  can 
get  work  at  any  time  anywhere  he  becomes  very  annoying,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  he  has  to  “lay  off,  boss,”  to  attend  to 
business,  would  make  one  think  he  was  president  of  a  bank 
and  only  working  for  his  health. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  has  helped  to  cut  down 
profits.  As  is  usually  the  case  when  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  brick,  there  always  spring  up  a  number  of  new  yards,  and 
very  often  they  are  managed  by  men  who  know  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  business,  and  they  usually  spend  a  goodly  sum 
of  money  finding  out  that  the  brick  business  is  something 
which  must  be  learned,  and  not,  as  one  gentleman  here  very 
confidently  stated,  “Nothing  to  do  but  put  in  a  machine,  fill  it 
with  any  kind  of  dirt  and  grind  out  good  brick.”  This  is  only 
the  same  old  story,  however,  and  many  of  them  lose  more 
money  in  one  or  two  years  than  can  be  made  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  average  lifetime.  It  has  been  somewhat  dull  for 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  Red  river  has  been  out  of  its  banks, 
flooding  considerable  of  the  country,  which  has  not  helped 
matters  any.  We  are  all  hoping  for  a  good  year,  however,  and 
with  The  Clay-Worker  to  help  us,  I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t 
have  it.  Yours  truly,  ELIAS  PETTS. 

Shreveport,  La. 


A  PROSPEROUS  CANADIAN  FIRM. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  26th  inst.,  inquiring  how  trade  is  with 
us,  we  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  our  success  has  been 
beyond  our  expectations.  We  are  booking  orders  for  our  truck¬ 
ing  system  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Among  those  who  have  recently  placed  their  orders  with  us 

we  might  mention  the  Duquesne  Fireproofing  Company,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  “repeated  order”;  the  Martin  Brick  Company 
and  Farnham  Brothers,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  the  Lexington 
Brick  Company,  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  the  Chippewa  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. ;  the  Enid  Vitrified  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  of  Enid,  Okla. ;  the  Toronto  Fire  Brick  Company, 
of  Toronto,  Ont. ;  the  R.  J.  Doyle  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Owen  Sound,  Ont. ;  S.  J.  Fox,  M.  P.  P-,  of  Lindsay,  Ont. , 
Michael  Ott  &  Son,  of  Berlin,  Ont.;  Charles  Quickfall,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  and  many  others.  The  last  two  named  brickmakers  aie 
located  within  two  miles  of  our  own  plant. 

We  may  say  we  consider  a  large  proportion  of  the  above- 
named  orders  have  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  our 
Clay-Worker  “  ad.” 

Thanking  you  for  your  inquiry,  we  are,  yours  truly, 

Waterloo,  Ont.,  March  30,  1903.  Bechtel  Brothers. 


What  One  Little  Ad.  Brought. 

Sditor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  $2  for  my  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker  for 
L903.  In  regard  to  our  ad.  of  Eagle  Repress  for  sale,  which 
,vas  ordered  inserted  three  times,  please  cut  it  out.  One  inser- 
•on  was  enough.  Had  inquiries  from  Kansas,  Minnesota  .Illi¬ 
nois  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Toronto,  Can. 
iVn  ad.  in  The  Clay-Worker  is  evidently  a  good  thing 

Very  truly  yours,  GEO.  A.  *  ICKLb. 

Steubenville,  O.,  Jan.  G. 
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DETROiT  NOTES. 


DEMAND  THAT  SHOWS  no  signs  of  di¬ 
minishing  is  keeping  brick  manufacturers 
here  busy  in  filling  orders.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  a  still  greater  call  in  July,  as 
by  that  time  several  large  buildings  now 
contemplated  will  be  under  course  of  erec¬ 
tion.  Manufacturers  are  enjoying  ideal  brick-making  weather. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  season  in  April  it  has  been  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

McDonald  &  Son  were  the  lucky  ones  to  secure  the  contract 
to  supply  the  brick  for  tbe  eight-story  annex  to  the  .Madison,  the 
largest  apartment  house  in  Michigan. 

Messrs.  Wolfe  and  Dye,  who  recently  suffered  considerable 
loss  by  fire  to  their  dry  kiln,  have  repaired  the  damage,  and  the 
kiln  is  again  in  commission. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  ist  for  the  paving  of  Michigan  avenue 
with  brick  on  concrete  foundation.  The  Nelsonville,  Buckeye 
and  Malvern  pavers  will  be  used.  The  job  will  require  upwards 
of  2,000,000  brick,  and  when  completed  will  be  the  best  paved 
street  in  the  city,  and  the  most  convenient  thoroughfare  for  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  plants  located  here. 

The  Hall  Brick  Company  have  begun  operations  at  full  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  firm  has  inaugurated  many  improvements,  render¬ 
ing  their  establishment  thoroughly  modern  in  every  way.  The 
grade  of  brick  the  plant  is  turning  out  is  second  to  none  and  find 
a  ready  market. 

Mr.  George  H.  Clippert,  the  genial  head  of  Clippert  &  Brother, 
operating  one  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturing  establishments 
in  Detroit,  was  at  a  recent  meeting  of  The  Builders  and  Traders 
exchange,  unanimously  elected  Vice-President. 

A  new  recreation  building  will  be  built  at  Fort  Wayne,  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000.  The  new  building  will  be  placed  at  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Fort,  adjoining  the  new  barracks.  It  will  be 
110x64  feet,  and  be  built  of  brick.  It  will  contain  a  gymnasium, 
a  schoolroom,  a  post  exchange  and  offices. 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Albrecht,  one  of  Detroit’s  foremost  mason  con¬ 
tractors,  has  been  awarded  tbe  contract  for  the  construction  of 
Simon  J.  Murphy’s  fourteen-story  business  building,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  tbe  tallest  building  in  the  State.  Brick  and 
steel  are  the  materials  that  will  be  used,  and  the  cost  is  placed 
at  $500,000.  Work  on  the  erection  of  the  building  will  commence 
this  month.  Clippert  &  Brother  and  Dennis  Burke  will,  in  all 
probability,  supply  the  brick. 

Of  the  twenty  steam  brick  plants  located  here,  all  but  three 
manufacture  brick  by  the  pallet  rack  system.  The  system  of 
dumping  on  the  yard  and  drying  in  the  sun  is  employed  by  the 
three. 

At  present  there  are  five  plants  equipped  with  either  dryers  or 
steam  shovels,  or  both.  The  plants  operating  both  are:  G.  H. 
Clippert  &  Brother,  Wolf  Brick  Company,  Hall  Brick  Company. 
Those  operating  dryers  alone  are:  Haggerty  &  Son,  Wolf  & 
Dye.  Several  other  manufacturers  have  signified  their  intention 
of  installing  dryers  before  the  season  closes. 

The  Michigan  Pressed  Brick  Company,  a  new  company  organ¬ 
ized  last  winter  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  the  officers  of  which 
are  E.  W.  Clark,  President;  Frank  W.  Hubbard,  Vice-President, 
and  Burns  Henry,  Secretary-Treasurer,  are  ready  to  begin  oper¬ 
ations,  having  completed  their  two-story  factory  building.  The 
plant  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  high-class  machinery  and  is 
modern  in  every  way.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  after  a  patented  German  process,  using  lime  and 
sand  in  the  operation. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Detroit  has  shown  a  steady  growth 
in  building  operations,  having  fully  kept  pace  in  this  respect 
during  that  time  with  the  increa'se  in  population.  An  inspection 
of  the  buildings  erected  shows  them  to  be  of  a  most  substantial 
character.  An  idea  of  the  increase  in  new  buildings  and  alter¬ 
ations  made  during  that  time  may  be  gained  by  the  following 


table  compiled  by  the  fire  marshal.  The  figures  are  inclusive  for 
the  year  ending  December  31st  in  each  instance. 


YEAR. 

NEW. 

alterations. 

COST. 

1893 

2,463 

•  614 

$4,392,925 

1894 

1,631 

488 

4,361,055 

1895 

1,680 

471 

5,338,570 

1896 

1,446 

477 

3,166,500 

1897 

1,604 

43i 

4,356,885 

1898 

1,625 

395 

3,915,565 

1899 

L57I 

483 

4,002,680 

1900 

L540 

424 

4,142,400 

1901 

2,276 

488 

5,977,400 

1902 

2,576 

462 

6,050,400 

ese  figures  do  not  include  operations  outside 

of  the  fire  lim- 

its.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  season  of  1902  was  the  banner  year. 
The  demand  for  brick  was  something  enormous  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $4.50  to  $7.00  per  thousand.  Moneyed  men  became  in¬ 
terested,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  six  new  plants,  namely : 
Burns  &  O’Shea,  Porath  Brothers,  Wolf  &  Dye,  Schneider 
Brothers,  Michigan  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  Dysarz,  Hass 
&  Stubbe.  Indications  now  are  that  the  season  of  1903  will  be 
fully  as  active,  if  not  more  so,  in  building  operations  as  last 
year. 

Without  doubt,  the  largest  e'xcavation  in  Detroit  is  to  be  found 
on  Fort  street  west,  between  the  Moffat  and  State  Savings  Bank 
buildings.  From  Fort  street,  the  only  thing  that  may  be  seen  is  a 
line  of  people  eagerly  craning  their  necks  in  an  endeavor  to  gape 
down  into  the  cellar,  for  such  it  is.  Eighteen  feet  is  the  depth 
to  which  the  earth  is  being  removed ;  this  is  three  feet  in  excess 
of  the  depth  usually  observed,  even  in  large  buildings.  The 
handsome  fourteen-story  office  building  which  Mr.  Simon  J. 
Murphy  will  erect  at  that  point,  however,  will  have  an  extra 
yard  to  its  credit.  The  bottom  is  good,  solid  clay.  The  building 
will  have  a  frontage  of  100  feet  and  138  feet  in  depth. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  what  is  known  as  the  Michigan 
avenue  district  in  Springwells  township,  for  the  incorporation  of 
that  settlement  as  a  village.  The  population  of  the  region  is 
about  5,000.  In  this  settlement  is  located  all  of  Detroit’s  thriving 
brick  manufacturing  establishments.  This  section  needs  sewers 
badly,  and  many  other  improvements,  and  the  residents  figure 
that  they  can  get  them  quicker  by  incorporation  than  by  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  township  to  take  acetion. 

The  more  thickly  settled  district  is  called  Addison’s,  and  here 
are  located  the  plants  of  G.  H.  Clippert  &  Brother,  Daniel  & 
Brother,  L.  D.  Haggerty  &  Son,  Porath  Brothers,  McDonald  & 
Son,  Fonyo  Brick  Company,  Lonyo  Brothers,  Andrew  Lonyo, 
Wolf  Brick  Company,  Hall  Brick  Company,  Dysarz,  Hass  & 
Stubbe,  Dennis  Burke,  W.  H.  Proctor  and  Detroit  Pressed  Brick 
Company.  Another  section  is  known  as  Beecher’s,  where  are 
located  the  plants  of  Stephen  Pratt,  Larkins  Brick  Company, 
Michael  Downey,  Wolf  &  Dye,  Schneider  Brothers,  Burns  & 
O’Shea,  Andrew  Lonyo,  (plant  No.  1),  McDonald  &  Son,  (plant 
No.  2),  G.  H.  Clippert  &  Brother,  (plant  No.  2). 

It  is  practically  assured  that  there  will  be  no  opposition  to  the 
incorporation  of  this  district.  The  matter  of  paving  Michigan 
avenue  through  this  district  is  interesting  to  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  district,  and  the  street  will 
probably  be  paved  this  year.  D.  Dale. 

A  LARGE  LIFE  INSURANCE  RISK. 

John  Mack,  president  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  the  largest  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  the  Ohio  valley,  probably  carries  more  life 
insurance  than  any  other  brick  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Mack  lately  acquired  a  number  of  additional  pol¬ 
icies,  and  it  is  stated  he  now  carries  an  aggregate  insurance  of 
$1,000,000.  If  John  should  die  there  are  doubtless  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  feel  his  loss  as  much  as  would  the  members  of 
his  family. — Bast  Liverpool  Tribune. 

Those  who  have  enlarged  their  plants  and  have  thrown  out 
small  capacity  machines,  may  find  a  market  for  them  by  a  card 
among  The  Clay-Worker  “  For  Sale  ”  ads. 
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ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


THE  BRICK  and  terra  cotta  manufacturers  still  continue  to 
do  a  good  business.  They  would  do  a  good  deal  more 
were  it  not  for  the  small  strikes  that  are  continually  tak¬ 
ing  place.  This  applies  particularly  to  residence  building.  The 
increased  cost  of  labor  prevents  much  of  this  kind  of  building. 
Those  who  would  build  dwellings  are  holding  off,  hoping  that 
the  cost  of  labor  and  of  material  will  be  less  after  the  World’s 
Fair. 

The  flood  has  not  hurt  local  manufacture  materially.  It  has 
prevented  the  shipment  of  a  great  deal  of  material,  however, 
which  is  hard  on  the  manufacturers.  Nearly  all  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  having  trouble  of  this  kind. 

Prices  of  brick  remain  the  same  as  last  reported.  Merchantable 
brick,  $7.50;  strictly  hard  and  red,  $8.25;  ordinary  hard  and  red, 
$8.00;  front  red  stock,  $18.00;  sidewalk  paving,  $10.00. 

A  laborer  working  at  the  Pressed  Brick  Works,  Kings  High¬ 
way  and  Manchester  Avenue,  was  crushed  to  death  by  a  clay 
bank  falling  on  him  a  few-  days  ago. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Flad,  grandmother  of  Marion  Howard,  the  ten- 
year-old  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laclede  J.  Howard, 
filed  application  in  the  Probate  Court  a  few  days  ago  for  letters 
of  guardianship,  and  the  appointment  of  the  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company  as  curator  of  a  part  of  the  estate  of  the  child. 
The  object  in  having  the  curatorship  is  to  have  a  part  of  the  es¬ 
tate  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  child  until 
she  reaches  her  majority.  The  court  allowed  her  $325  a  month. 

Laclede  J.  Howard,  who  was  president  of  the  Evens  &  How-- 
ard  fire  brick  company,  died  April  6th,  and  so  far  as  known,  left 
no  will.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  Howard,  died  May  5th,  also  in¬ 
testate.  The  estate  is  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  and 
the  daughter,  Marion,  is  the  only  heir. 

The  American  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Its  stated  object  is  to  mine  clay 
and  manufacture  clay  ware.  The  capital  stock  is  $30,000 — 300 
shares  at  $100,  all  paid.  The  incorporators  are  A.  J.  Hutchinson, 
R.  H.  Orr  and  W.  F.  Martin. 

Policeman  John  Goetz,  who  has  for  fifteen  years  been  on  the 
force,  resigned  a  few  days  ago.  He  will  take  a  more  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  firm  of  Goetz  Brothers,  fire  clay  miners  on  Sublette 
avenue.  He  has  been  a  silent 'partner  in  the  firm  for  some  time. 
His  brother  has  been  ill,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  up 
the  work  himself. 

The  operation  of  a  pottery  on  the  Pike  (as  our  Midway  will 
be  called)  will  be  one  of  the  attractions  on  that  much-to-be-trav- 
eled  road,  at  the  World’s  Fair,  if  Director  of  Concessions  Gregg 
grants  the  application  of  Edward  Pickens,  who  visited  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building  this  week,  in  behalf  of  S.  A.  Weller,  of 
Zanesville,  O.  Mr.  Weller  desires  a  concession  to  build  a  pottery 
and  manufacture  and  exhibit  at  the  Exposition  the  wares  of  his 
house.  He  also  asks  for  the  privilege  of  selling  those  wares  to 
visitors.  Mr.  Pickens  brought  with  him  a  number  of  highly  ar¬ 
tistic  vases  and  other  vessels  which  are  on  exhibition  in  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Concessions. 

Stockholders  of  the  Banner  Clay  Works  went  out  from  St. 
Louis  one  Sunday  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  for  a  picnic  at  the  park 
in  the  tract  at  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  they  recently  purchased  for 
a  brick  plant.  The  reservoir  on  the  grounds  is  well  stocked  with 
game  fish  and  the  visitors  had  some  good  sport. 

Alton,  Ill.,  bricklayers  have  decided  to  work  only  five  and 
one-half  days  a  week  hereafter.  They  are  now  receiving  from 
15  to  20  cents  an  hour  more  than  their  wage  scale  requires,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  bricklayers  in  Alton. 

Dr.  Jules  Baron,  representing  the  St.  Louis  ^men  who  will 
establish  shale  brick  works  at  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  was  there  this  week  and  purchased  an  additional  tract  of 
forty-nine  acres  adjoining  their  recent  purchase  from  J.  T. 
Crocker  for  $3,200.  The  citizens’  committee  has  raised  the  neces¬ 


sary  funds  with  which  to  purchase  the  right-of-way  for  the  rail¬ 
road  switch  to  the  proposed  plant. 

Quite  a  number  are  subscribing  for  stock  in  a  steam  brickyard 
enterprise  which  will  incorporate  at  Troy,  Ill.,  as  soon  as  it  can 
get  the  Troy  &  Eastern  Railroad  extended  about  one  mile  from 
its  present  terminus  to  where  there  are  valuable  clay  fields  adapt¬ 
ed  to  that  purpose. 

William  Franklin  Scott,  of  this  city,  was  married  May  28th  to 
Miss  Amanda  Edith  Nugent,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S. 
Nugent,  of  No.  87  Hancock  street,  Brooklyn.  The  bride  is  a 
very  popular  member  of  Brooklyn’s  ultra-fashionable  set.  Mr. 
Scott  is  president  of  the  Scott  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  offices  in  the  Commonwealth  Building.  His  man¬ 
ufacturing  plant  is  located  at  Keokuk,  la.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
are  now  in  the  city,  but  will  probably  make  their  future  home  in 
Keokuk.  A.  Saint. 


MILLIONS  IN  INDIANA  DEPOSITS  OF  CLAY. 

Resource  That  Has  Only  Lately  Received  Notice — 
State’s  Clay  Industries. 

There  is  in  Indiana  a  great  mineral  resource,  valued  at  millions 
of  dollars,  that  has  received  little  attention  until  the  last  few 
years.  This  State  can  produce  the  material  from  which  to  manu¬ 
facture  anything  that  can  be  produced  from  clay.  Millions  of 
tons  of  shale  and  underclays,  out  of  which  can  be  made  the  best 
grade  of  paving  brick,  are  to  be  found  in  the  coal-bearing  counties 
of  this  State.  In  Lawrence,  Owen  and  Martin  counties  are  im¬ 
mense  beds  of  kaolin.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  county  in  the 
State  but  can  furnish  plenty  of  first-class  clay,  and  new  deposits 
of  it  are  being  discovered  all  the  time.  Men  with  money  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  invest  in  Indiana  clays.  Ten  years  ago  Indiana  fur¬ 
nished  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  clay  products  of  the  country. 
The  total  value  of  the  clay  products  of  the  United  States  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $95,533,862,  and  Indiana  ranks  sixth  among  States  pro¬ 
ducing  them. 

NEARLY  NINE  HUNDRED  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

There  are  in  the  State  nearly  nine  hundred  establishments 
that  turn  out  clay  products,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
will  aggregate  close  to  $7,500,000.  The  average  number  of  men 
working  in  the  clay  industries  is  about  six  thousand,  and  the  pay 
roll  will  foot  up  close  to  $2,000,000.  The  miscellaneous  expenses 
of  the  different  plants  amount  to  about  $3,00,000,  the  material 
used  costs  $1,000,000  and  the  value  of  the  products  is  estimated  at 
$5,022,643.  . 

Indiana  produces  annually,  according  to  the  estimate  of  men 
in  the  clay  industry,  463,282,000  common  brick,  11,317,000  pressed 
brick,  3,000,000  fancy  colored  brick,  28,120,000  vitrified  brick  and 
blocks.  The  value  of  the  drainage  tile  annually  manufactured  in 
Indiana  is  estimated  at  $915,545. 

There  are  fifty-one  establishments  that  manufacture  pottery, 
terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products,  and  the  total  capital  is  estimated 
at  $1,725,658.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners  is  1,400,  and 
the  pay  roll  figures  up  $600,000.  The  miscellaneous  expenses  are 
about  80,000  and  the  cost  of  material  is  about  $350,000.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  the  pottery  products  is  estimated  at  $L355>3i8.  The 
total  aggregate  value  of  terra  cotta,  fire  and  other  clay  products 
is  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Indiana  turns  out  annually  50,000  tons 
of  sewer  pipe  valued  at  $165,000. — Indianapolis  News. 

The  terms  “four-penny,”  “ten-penny,”  etc.,  as  applied  to  nails, 
refers  to  their  weight  by  the  thousand.  Six-penny  nails  are 
those  of  which  a  thousand  weigh  six  pounds;  eight-penny  nails 
weight  eight  pounds  to  the  1,000,  and  ten-penny  nails  weigh 
ten  pounds  to  the  1,000.  It  is  an  old  English  term,  and  meant 
at  first  “ten-pound”  nails  (the  “thousand”  being  understood), 
but  the  old  English  clipped  it  to  “ten-pun,”  and  from  that  it  de¬ 
generated  until  “penny”  was  substituted  for  “pound.”  When  a 
thousand  nails  weigh  less  than  one  pound  they  are  called  tacks, 
brads,  etc.,  and  are  reckoned  by  ounces— Exchange. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CLAY  INDUSTRY  EXHIBIT  AT 
THE  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


AMONG  the  numerous  exhibitors  in  the  Clay  Industry  Ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  is  the  Jonaca  G.  &  M. 
Co.,  who  will  make  an  interesting  exhibit  of  their  feldspar. 
This  company  owns  the  only  feldspar  mine  known  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  as  feldspar  has  been  quite  scarce  in  the  past,  and 
only  found  in  a  few  places  in  the  East.  This  discovery  has  been 
made  available  by  the  construction  of  a  new  railroad  that  will 
enable  them  to  market  their  product.  They  will  make  a  complete 
exhibit,  showing  the  value  of  their  feldspar  for  the  different  ap¬ 
plications  it  has  in  the  ceramic  industry. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  are  working  up  a 
very  handsome  design  that  will  make  a  masterly  exhibit  of  the 
brick  industry.  The  exhibit  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  pavilion,  in 
which  their  numerous  types  of  pressed  brick  will  be  well  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  actual  use.  Their  enameled  brick  will  be  used  for  decorat¬ 
ing  the  interior,  and  their  paving  brick  will  be  used  for  flooring. 
The  entire  structure  will  be  made  exclusively  out  of  brick  that 
will  be  gathered  from  their  numerous  plants  that  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country. 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company  will  exhibit  a  very 
attractive  pagoda  that  will  be  built  entirely  of  their  well  known 
terra  cotta.  It  will  be  designed  in  their  own  factory  by  Mr. 
Fritz  Wagner,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  and  will  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  study  in  both  form  and  color,  showing  the  latest  advancement 
in  terra  cotta  work. 

The  Tiffany  Enamel  Brick  Company  are  working  on  a  very 
beautiful  design  that  will  illustrate  all  their  different  shapes  and 
colors  of  enameled  brick.  It  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  small  office 
building  that  will  be  built  entirely  of  clay  products.  It  will  be 
built  on  lines  to  bring  out  the  great  wealth  of  colors  possible  with 
enameled  brick,  and  yet  it  will  be  handled  in  such  an  artistic 
way  as  to  be  a  beautiful  study  in  color  as  well  as  design.  This 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  Clay  Industry  Exhibit, 
and  the  details  are  being  worked  up  by  Mr.  Garden,  of  the  firm 
of  Mauran,  Russell  and  Garden,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Atlanta  Terra  Cotta  Company,  who  took  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Charleston  Exposition,  will  undertake  the  erection  of 
one  of  the  terra  cotta  gateways  that  will  form  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Clay  Industry  Exhibit.  For  this  clay  exhibit  will  be 
entirely  enclosed  by  a  brick  and  terra  cotta  wall,  and  will  be  en¬ 
tered  through  very  ornamental  terra  cotta  gateways.  The  At¬ 
lanta  factory  was  among  the  first  to  apply  for  one  of  these  gate¬ 
ways,  which  they  promise  to  execute  in  their  usual  careful  man¬ 
ner. 

The  Mitchell  Fire  Brick  Company,  as  part  of  the  fire  brick  ex¬ 
hibit,  are  going  to  install  a  reproduction  of  one  of  their  down 
draft  kilns,  which  will  be  shown  in  sections,  so  as  to  illustrate  its 
workings  to  the  layman.  Although  it  will  be  on  a  small  scale,  it 
will  be  complete  and  thoroughly  representative  of  the  down  draft 
system  of  burning. 

The  Missouri  Fire  Clay  Company  are  going  to  exhibit  as  part 
of  their  display  a  full-sized  working  bench  of  a  modern,  up-to- 
date  gas  plant.  The  retorts  will  be  set  in  a  furnace  designed  on 
the  regenerative  system,  which  will  be  shown  partly  in  sections, 
thereby  greatly  adding  to  its  educational  value.  This  company  is 
noted  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  gas  retorts,  which  they  are 
going  to  show  in  this  very  practical  manner. 


BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  BUCKEYE  CAPITAL. 


The  Capital  City  Brick  Company,  of  Columbus,  O.,  compris¬ 
ing  all  brick  plants  in  Columbus.  O..  recently  purchased  the 
sewer  pipe  plant  which  the  trust  bought  and  closed  down  some 
time  since.  The  brick  company  are  remodeling  this  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  building  brick.  The  machinery  is  all  furnished 
by  the  American  Chs  Working  Machine  Company,  and  is  all 
on  the  ground  and  a  large  force  of  men  are  at  work  placing  it. 


The  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  140,000  to  150,000  brick, 
and  will  be  ready  for  work  about  July  1st  to  15th. 

The  sewer  pipe  kilns  will  be  used  to  start  on,  but  very  shortly 
a  large  continuous  kiln  will  be  put  in.  This  kiln  is  one  of  their 
own  design,  based  on  their  experience.  The  heat  from  the  cool¬ 
ing  brick  will  be  used  to  dry  the  brick  preparatory  to  burning,  by 
drawing  the  cold  air  through  the  brick  and  through  the  top  of  the 
dividing  walls  of  the  chambers.  The  kiln  will  consist  of  twenty- 
eight  chambers  15x50. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  strong  company  adopt  the  continuous 
kiln.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

W.  D.  Richardson  is  in  St.  Louis  this  week  and  will  be  in 
Cleveland  next  week  on  engineering  work  for  some  old  clay 
working  firm.  Rover. 

Columbus,  O.,  June  7,  1903. 


THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

INCE  THE  FIRST  of  the  month  trade  has  begun  to  look 
up  quite  a  bit  from  the  slough  of  stagnation  of  the  past 
few  months,  and  by  July  1st  most  of  the  brick  men  here 
expect  that  things  will  be  moving  with  a  lively  swing. 

The  improvement  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  cheapening  in  cost  of  labor  or  of  material,  for  there 
has  been  no  such  change,  but  is  due  rather  to  unexpectedly  rapid 
adjustment  of  business  interests  and  affairs  to  these  conditions. 
Last  month  most  of  the  big  manufacturers  and  dealers  here  pre¬ 
dicted  that  there  would  be  a  brief,  brisk  reaction  in  trade  during 
the  latter  part  of  June,  July  and  August  when  they  began  to 
fill  old  orders  and  for  that  time  they  expected  to  be  almost  as 
busy  in  delivering  as  they  were  last  year,  but  beginning  with  Sep¬ 
tember  they  thought  there  would  be  very  little  “doing.”  Within 
the  last  ten  days,  however,  big  orders  and  bids  for  new  figures 
on  big  jobs  have  begun  to  come  in,  and  at  present  the  outlook  is 
declared  to  be  very  bright  indeed. 

The  Thomas  Moulding  Company  has  closed  contracts  for  the 
brick  to  go  into  the  new  Butler  building  at  Congress  and  Mar¬ 
ket  streets,  and  for  the  Railway  Exchange,  a  new  sky-scraper 
office-building,  designed  by  Architect  Burnham.  The  latter  will 
be  one  of  the  most  elaborately  finished  office  structures  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  will  stand  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Jack- 
son  boulevard. 

Philip  D.  Sloan,  who  successfully  organized  the  Southern  Fire 
Brick  and  Clay  Company,  now  about  to  open  an  up-to-date  plant 
near  Hillsdale,  Ind.,  is  organizing  the  American  Paving  Brick 
Company.  The  new  company  will  operate  a  large  plant  on  Nor¬ 
ton  Creek,  a  short  distance  north  of  Clinton,  Ind.,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  railroad. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  225,000 
paving  brick  daily.  To  supply  this  large  output,  the  site  has  been 
carefully  selected  near  a  field  of  clay  and  shale  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  rich  to  last  for  60  years  at  least.  The  shale  bank  is  40 
feet  thick  and  only  22  feet  of  stripping  is  necessary.  Moreover, 
the  analysis  is  highly  favorable  to  the  new  project,  showing  84.29 
per  cent,  clay  base  and  sand  and  14.32  of  fluxes,  as  against  about 
84.78  per  cent  clay  base  and  sand  and  13.22  of  fluxes  shown  by 
analyses  at  other  paving  brick  plants.  In  addition  there  are  two 
veins  of  coal  near  the  Norton  Creek  plant,  one  5  feet  thick  and 
60  feet  belo\V  the  surface  and  the  other  about  the  same  thickness, 
but  200  feet  under  ground  at  this  point.  The  coal  from  the  two 
veins  will  be  used  for  steam  purposes  and  the  two  veins  together 
promise  to  yield  1,000,000 -tons.  The  cost  of  the  plant  will  be 
about  $175,000. 

Mr.  Sloan,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Wisconsin  Lime  and 
Cement  Company,  and  who  afterward  engineered  the  organization 
of  the  Southern  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Company,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties,  is  now  engaged  wholly  in  advancing  the  business  of 
clay  production.  He  says  that  in  his  opinion  the  possibilities  of 
clay  products  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  realized  and  that  the 
manufacturing  interests  are  still  only  in  their  infancy.  Scrip. 

Chicago,  June  10th. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


COST  OF  BUILDING. 


Bids  were  opened  for  a  school  house  in  this  city  the  other 
day,  and  the  cost  was  $14,000  more  than  there  was  money  to 
build  with.  Considering  that  the  expectancy  was  but  $20,000, 
the  result  was  startling.  Buildings  in  neighboring  towns  have 
overrun  the  estimates  from  30  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  This 
is  owing  to  two  causes:  First,  an  absolute  increase  in  the  cost 
of  material  and  labor ;  second,  an  uncertainly  as  to  the  course  of 
the  market  for  material  and  labor.  Strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes 
leave  us  at  sea  as  to  the  future.  The  builder  is  not  really  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  the  short  end  of  it. 

TROUBLE  LAYING  VITRIFIED  BRICK. 


In  another  column  we  have  a  communication  from  a  brick¬ 
layer  who  has  been  in  trouble  through  the  laying  of  an  extremely 
hard,  non-absorbent  vitrified  brick.  There  are,  of  course,  cer¬ 
tain  practical  difficulties  in  all  building  work,  which  must  be  met 
in  a  practical  way  by  practical  men.  There  are  essential  dif¬ 
ferences  between  vitrified  brick  and  ordinary  building  brick. 
There  is  a  difference  in  laying  an  absolutely  non-absorbent  brick 
and  one  that  is  absorbent.  Our  correspondent  evidently  laid 
the  vitrified  brick  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  lay  the  absorbent  brick.  Naturally,  the  result  was  trouble. 
There  are  many  other  bricklayers  who  will  do  the  same  thing 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  brick- 
makers  that  we  should  enter  upon  a  short  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  matter.  We  hope  to  hear  from  practical,  experienced 
men  on  this  subject  through  the  columns  of  The  Ci.ay- Worker, 
and  that  they  will  tell  how  to  prevent  the  brick  from  slipping  in 
the,  mortar. 


By  the  agreement  between  the  contractors  of  New  York  City 
and  their  employes,  the  walking  delegate  is  shorn  of  his  power 
to  order  a  strike.  All  that  is  left  for  him  to  do,  it  appears,  is  to 
walk. 

*  *  Jr- 

From  present  indications,  the  usual  mid-summer  dull  season 
will  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Manufacturers  of  claywork¬ 
ing  machinery  are  still  burdened  with  orders,  and  reports  of  new 
plants  contemplated  and  under  construction  are  still  coming  in 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

*  *  * 

The  excessive  wet  season  throughout  the  Central  and  West¬ 
ern  States  is  a  knockout  blow  to  the  theorists  who  have  claimed 
that  the  destruction  of  the  forests  was  converting  the  country 
into  a  rainless  dessert,  but  it  will  cheer  the  tile  men.  We  may 
remark  in  this  connection  that  tile  makers  and  users  will  find 
much  interesting  matter  in  our  Land  Drainage  Department. 

*  *  * 

Porto  Rico  has  furnished  a  market  for  a  million  of  dollars  a 
month  to  the  producers  and  merchants  of  the  United  States  and 
has  been  supplying  to  us  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  each  month 
from  her  tropical  and  domestic  products.  This  represents  eight 
times  the  volume  of  business  that  existed  in  1898.  Our  business 
with  Porto  Rico  will  continue  to  grow  with  their  ability  to 

buy.  Isn’t  expansion  a  good  thing? 

*  *  * 

We  note  an  item  from  the  local  papers  to  the  effect  that  the 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has  volun¬ 
tarily  increased  the  wages  of  their  workmen  for  the  summer 
season.  The  thought  comes  to  us  whether  some  of  the  plants 
which  are  now  in  the  tfiroes  of  strikes  and  lockouts  might  not 
have  profited  by  a  similar  move.  How  many  manufacturers  real¬ 
ize  that  a  strike  or  lockout  is  the  most  expensive  luxuries  they 
ever  indulge  in.  . 


LIKE  BEGETS  LIKE. 


If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  war-cry  (the  belligerent  spirit)  in 
the  consideration  of  the  labor  question,  we  would  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  a  settlement.  If  we  meet  a  rival  in  business  with  whom  we 
have  a  difference,  and  commence  by  calling  him  bad  names  and 
sounding  a  general  war-cry,  we  get  the  war  all  right,  but  that 
is  all  we  do  get.  Our  neighbor,  Parry,  has  done  about  as  much 
to  intensify  the  bitterness  of  warfare  between  capital  and  labor 
as  any  one.  But  growing  out  of  the  New  York  strike  we  have 
another  note.  It  is  tuned  to  peace.  Here  is  what  one  member 
of  the  Building  Trades  Employers’  Association  had  to  say:  “We 
are  going  to  make  the  relations  between  ourselves  and  our  em¬ 
ployes  so  cordial  and  devoid  of  strife  that  the  whole  world  will 
be  surprised.  There  could  be  nothing  fairer  to  all  concerned 
than  our  new  plan  of  arbitration.”  The  new  arbitration  plan  is 
probably  the  best  thing  that  has  been  presented  as  a  measure  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
plan.  The  carrying  of  it  out  involves  a  question  of  brains  and 
discretion.  It  often  happens  that  the  failure  of  a  plan  is  in  no 
sense  discreditable  to  the  plan  itself.  This  plan  should  be  tried 
and  tried  again  until  it  is  accepted  by  all  and  peace  and  good 
will  prevails. 

THE  SOLVING  OF  LABOR  TROUBLES. 


The  solution  of  great  difficulties  often  comes  out  of  what 
would  appear  to  be  an  all  but  disastrous  condition.  The 
strife  by  unskilled  laborers  in  New  York,  their  support  by  the 
skilled  workmen,  followed  by  a  lock-out  by  the  organized  em¬ 
ployers,  boded  ill  for  all  concerned.  There  was  power  and  or¬ 
ganization  on  both  sides.  The  labor  unions  were  especially  con¬ 
scious  of  it  and  the  employers  went  into  the  struggle  in  the  form 
of  a  lock-out  primarily  in  the  spirit  of  defense,  followed  by  an  ag¬ 
gressive  determination  to  see  the  matter  out,  settle  the  whole 
business  and  see  which  of  three  factors  were  to  be  the  master. 
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These  factors  were  organized  labor,  organized  employers  and  or¬ 
ganized  justice.  It  now  appears,  as  a  result  of  a  peace  conference 
between  labor  and  the  employer,  that  the  following  understanding 
has  been  reached : 

No  discrimination  is  made  by  the  employer  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  workmen. 

A  constant  board  of  arbitration  of  equal  representation  which 
can  be  assembled  within  a  few  hours. 

Compulsory  arbitration  before  strikes  are  possible. 

Walking  delegates  to  be  shorn  of  their  power,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  dispensed  with. 

While  all  matters  relating  to  this  understanding  have  not  been 
fully  settled  in  detail,  it  is  to  be  assumed  from  the  present  spirit 
of  both  parties  in  this  struggle  that  some  such  plan  will  be  intelli¬ 
gently  tried. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  COSTS. 


We  saw  an  account  the  other  day  of  a  firm  that  had  increased 
its  business  within  the  year  by  over  five  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  its  profits  by  only  $8.30.  We  dare  say  this  firm  does 
not  stand  alone.  We  know  of  another  concern  which  has  figured 
on  an  increased  cost  of  doing  business  during  1902  of  2  per  cent. 
When  the  books  were  closed  it  appeared  that  the  increased  cost 
was  12  per  cent.  Look  out.  Those  who  are  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  feel  prosperous.  They  are  selling  many  brick  and  are  get¬ 
ting  a  better  price  for  them  than  ever  before.  But  how  about 
the  expenses?  It  will  pay  to  take  a  little  time  out  of  the  present 
feverish  activity  and  look  into  this  matter.  We  dare  say  there 
are  few  —  very  few  —  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who 
know  just  what  the  per  cent,  of  cost  really  is,  and  that  not  one 
among  them  all  is  underestimating  costs. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 


The  recent  formal  opening  of  the  St.  Louis  exposition  gave 
some  of  us  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  magnitude  of  that  great 
undertaking.  The  bringing  together  of  the  world’s  work  has 
more  of  educational  value  than  any  of  us  realize.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  exposition  of  1876  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  German  Empire.  The  German  commissioners  wrote 
back  to  the  home  Government  and  people  that  they  (the  Ger¬ 
mans),  were  behind  all  other  civilized  nations  In  the  industrial 
arts  and  manufactures.  This  was  at  first  met  by  resentment, 
but  the  irritation  was  soon  turned  into  activity.  America  was 
enthused,  encouraged  and  instructed  by  the  Philadelphia  expo¬ 
sition.  It  was  really  the  first  affair  of  its  kind  which  received 
general  public  patronage.  The  Vienna  exposition  was  quite  as 
beneficial  to  America  as  to  foreign  countries  —  not  in  small 
ways,  but  in  a  few  large  ways,  notably  in  the  matter  of  bread¬ 
making  machinery  and  mechanical  transportation  —  and  who  is 
it  that  will  overestimate  the  material  and  inspirational  benefit 
derived  by  the  world  from  that  supreme  effort  in  Chicago  during 
’93?  The  world  will  go  to  school  again  at  St.  Louis  next  year. 
There  will  again  be  the  ponderous  ceremony  of  idea-mixing  and 
blood-mixing. 

MODERN  CIVIC  ART. 

The  first  buildings  of  a  community  are  miserable  affairs  which 
are  intended  to  shelter  the  occupants  for  a  short  time  only.  The 
settlers  in  a  new  community  care  little  for  permanent  buildings. 
After  a  town  has  gained  wealth,  the  question  of  better  streets, 
clean  yards,  improved  alleys,  new  sidewalks,  new  buildings,  all 
come  up  for  serious  consideration.  In  the  average  American 
city  this  work  is  done  at  least  four  times  before  it  is  fairly  well 
done.  Tt  is  done  at  least  that  many  times  before  it  reaches  a 
permanent  and  artistic  stage.  City  building  is  ready  a  new 
science.  It  is  founded  on  art  and  engineering.  Art  adds  value 
to  engineering.  Artistic  work  in  a  town  is  not  done  to  help  the 
artist,  but  the  art  is  added  to  help  the  town.  Civic  art  is  the  most 


practical  of  all  arts.  It  may  not  be  inspirational  in  its  character, 
but  it  ought  to  be.  Good  streets  and  clean  streets  are  relatively 
new  things  in  American  cities.  In  some  of  our  larger  western 
cities  clean  streets  are  unknown  to-day.  There  are  very  few 
cities  in  any  part  of  the  Middle  West  which  knew  good  streets 
and  clean  streets  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  East,  New  York  and 
Boston  did  not  have  clean  streets  at  that  time.  Some  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  were  then  familiar  with  those 
qualities  of  excellence  which  now  have  taken  deep  root  in  most 
well  regulated  communities  of  the  west.  In  truth,  it  is  not  many 
years  since  good  streets  and  clean  streets  were  not  known  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  greatest  new  human  movement  of  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  along  the  line  of  cleanliness.  It  extends  from 
homes  to  yards,  alleys  and  streets.  It  begins  in  the  bathroom 
and  the  laundry.  There  are  ten  bathrooms  in  moderate-sized 
towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  where  there  was  one  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Cleanliness  and  civic  art  walk  hand  in  hand. 


NEW  JERSEY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAY-WORKERS. 


A  new  department  of  clayworking  and  ceramics  has  been 
established  in  Rutger’s  Scientific  School,  the  New  Jersey  State 
College  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanical  Arts, 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  This  department  has  been  established 
in  conformity  with  a  law  passed  in  1892,  which  provides  for  “A 
course  in  practical  and  scientific  instruction  in  the  art  of  Clay¬ 
working  and  Ceramics  in  the  State  Agricultural  College,”  and 
providing  an  annual  appropriation  of  $12,000  therefor.  Two 
other  States  have  already  established  schools  of  clayworking — 
that  at  the  Ohio  State  University  being  the  pioneer,  dating  from 
1893,  and  New  York  following  in  1900. 

In  the  New  Jersey  school  certain  modest  steps  have  already 
been  taken  in  the  matter  of  equipment.  The  course  in  Ceramics 
is  placed  upon  a  very  high  standard  and  involves  four  years 
of  study.  There  is,  however,  a  shorter  course  with  very  modest 
requirements  for  entrance,  which  extends  through  two  years, 
and  which  will,  no  doubt,  render  any  one  who  takes  it  ambitious 
to  pursue  the  more  advanced  course.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  are  requested  to  write  to  Cullen  W.  Parmelee, 
Acting  Director,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  official  bulletin. 


AN  INTERESTING  BOOK. 


“That  Printer  of  Udell’s,”  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  published 
by  the  Book  Supply  Company,  Chicago.  Harold  Bell  Wright  is 
the  author.  This  is  a  story  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is  especially 
well  illustrated  by  John  C.  Gilbert.  It  is  full  of  action  and  deals 
with  strong  characters,  such  as  one  will  find  in  a  city  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river — not  on  the  border — but  not  far  removed  from 
it.  The  printer  is  the  oldtime  printer.  The  education  of  many 
of  the  characters  such  as  portrayed,  comes  from  close  contact 
with  the  active  affairs  of  the  world  rather  than  the  life  of 
the  school-room.  There  is  a  religious  sentiment  or  feeling  run¬ 
ning  through  the  book  which  is  not  common  in  the  fiction  of 
these  times.  The  author  is  evidently  deeply  interested  in  the 
theme  of  the  work  and  shows  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  problem, 
times  and  characters  which  he  represents.  He  shows  himself 
most  at  home  with  the  rugged,  vigorous,  homely  type  which 
forms  the  bone  and  sinew  of  western  development.  The  book 
contains  408  pages,  is  neatly  bound,  clearly  printed,  the  story 
graphically  told,  and  is  well  in  advance  of  the  machine-made  fic¬ 
tion  of  to-day.  Price  in  clpth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 


A  POTTERY  AT  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 


Mr.  S.  A.  Weller,  the  manufacturer  of  decorated  art  pottery, 
whose  plant  at  Zanesville,  O.,  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  world,  has  just  made  arrangements  to  undertake  a  gi¬ 
gantic  enterprise  in  which  the  world  at  large  will  be  interested. 
After  weeks  of  “dickering,”  Mr.  Weller  has  just  procured  the 
concessions  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 'St.  Louis  Exposi- 
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tion  for  the  erection  of  a  thirty  thousand  dollar  pottery  on  the 
exposition  grounds.  The  plant  is  to  be  a  miniature  of  his  Zanes¬ 
ville  potteries  with  all  the  departments,  necessary  machinery  and 
workingmen,  and  the  brands  of  decorated  art  pottery  which  have 
made  his  Zanesville  potteries  famous.  The  work  of  erecting  the 
St.  Louis  plant  and  placing  the  required  machinery  in  position 
will  be  begun  within  the  next  sixty  days. 

GEORGE  H.  DREW  LOCATES  PERMANENTLY  AT  MACON, GA. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Drew,  who  was  for  years  superintendent  for  D. 

V.  Purington,  in  Chicago,  and  who  has  been  with  the  Bibb  Brick 
Company  at  Macon,  Ga.,  for  the  past  six  months,  has  decided  to 
locate  in  Macon  permanently  and  has  bought  an  interest  with 
the  Bibbs  Brick  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  brick  plants  in  the  South,  operating 
two  of  Chambers  Brothers’  largest  machines  and  having  two 
io-track  steam  dryers,  one  a  Standard  and  the  other  a  Barron, 
and  making  more  than  thirty  million  bricks  per  annum.  Under 
Mr.  Drew’s  management,  the  plant  will  be  considerably  improved 
and  the  output  greatly  increased. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHY,  OH,  WHY? 


I. 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

(Take  your  hoof  off  my  bunion!  Stop  gouging!  Don’t  crowd!) 
’Tis  a  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave. 

Man  loses  his  grip  on  the  dough  he  would  save. 

II. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 

And  so  will  the  whiskers  your  hair  dye  hath  made, 

And  the  Jack  and  the  game  and  the  low  and  the  high 
Will  win  you  the  beer  if  you  chance  to  be  dry. 

III. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  eye 
Was  the  color  you  needed — her  turn  hath  passed  by; 

And  the  love,  and  the  joy,  and  the  looks  that  you  praised 
You  forgot  when  you  passed  and  the  other  man  raised 


IV. 

The  hand  of  the  King  that  a  sceptre  hath  borne, 
By  a  bald-headed  flush  hath  full  often  been  torn; 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave 
Have  melted  with  woe  at  the  turn  of  a  knave. 


V. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap. 

Hath  varied  the  grind  by  a  play  rather  steep, 

And  the  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread 
Might  have  wallowed  in  wealth  had  he  played  on  the  red. 

VI. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  and  the  weed. 

They  strike  for  tall  timber  and  some  are  soon  treed— 

So  the  multitude  comes;  even  those  we  behold 
Think  in  brick  they’ve  a  scheme  to  turn  mud  into  gold! 

VII. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been — 

We  see  the  same  grafts  that  our  fathers  have  seen. 

We  chase  the  same  fancies  and  play  the  same  tricks, 

And  we  drop  the  same  dough,  as  they  dropped  it,  in  bricks. 

VIII. 

Of  the  kilns  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would  think. 

Twixt  down-draft  and  up-draft  ’twould  cause  ’em  to  shrink; 
To  the  ruts  that  we  cling  to  our  fathers  would  cling, 

But  they’d  flee  at  the  song  that  the  kiln  sellers  sing! 

IX. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain 
Is  the  brickmaker’s  burden  in  sunshine  and  rain. 

And  the  kiln  and  the  dryer,  the  spout  and  the  splurge, 

Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

X. 

'Tis  the  draught  of  a  breath,  ’tis  the  wink  of  an  eye. 

To  be  caught  in  the  toils  like  a  blue-bottle  fly. 

When  the  kiln  men  and  mill  men  they  make  such  a  crowd. 
Oh,  how  dare  a  timid  brickmaker  look  proud?  — B.  J.  D. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE— One  four  mold  Boyd  brick  press;  latest  improved,  ‘97  model; 

good  as  new.  Address  “F.  W.,” 

5  tf  dl  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  — Brickyard  foreman  in  St.  Louis.  State  experience,  salary, 
reference  and  particulars.  Address 

6  1  d  LOUIS,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  good  second-hand  repress.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

State  name  of  make,  daily  capacity,  bow  long  used  and  best  price. 

6  Id  Address  R.  E.  PRESSER,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED  — A  good  man  to  take  charge  of  a  paving  brick  plant.  Must 
know  his  business  and  be  a  man  of  good  habits.  Give  references  and 
where  last  employed.  E.  S.  I.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

6  1  r 


WANTED  — To  buy  a  first-class  second  hand  steam  brick  dryer  and  120 
cars  and  a  Disintegrator.  Must  be  good  and  cheap. 

Address  J.  H.  FRANCIS,  JR., 

6lc  Peoria,  Ill. 


WANTED —Position  as  superintendent  of  Brick  plant.  Many  years’ 
experience.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  paving  brick  business,  and 
can  install  machinery,  build  kilns,  etc.  Was  one  of  the  first  to  use  waste 
heat  dryer.  For  references,  etc.,  Address 

6  1  r  F.  R.  A.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  696,  697  and  698. 
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THE  VICTOR 

REPRESS 


ms 

®G» 


Do  You  Re-press  your  Brick? 
Do  you  give  them  the  smooth 
surfaces,  the  square  corners, 
and  keen  edges  necessary  to 
make  a  high-class  brick?  Do 
you  recognize  the  worth  as  an 
advertisement,  of  your  distin¬ 
guishing  imprint  upon  each 


ms 
ms 

msmsmsmsmsmsms 

brick?  All  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  by  re-pressing.  Re-pressing  en 

hances  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  brick,  but  their  utility  and  sale  value.  The 
Victor  has  attained  an  unequaled  distinction  and  had  a  phenomenal  sale  for  this 

class  of  work.  Its  advantages  and  conveniences  are  so  manifold,  as  to  place  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  first  machine  that  meets  your  eye  on  a  well-equipped 
brick  plant,  is  a  VICTOR  RE-PRESS.  IT  IS  A  MONEY  MAKER  AND  A  MONEY  SAVER 


Raymond 
Victor 
Re= Press 


Wc  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire 
or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal 
guarantees  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  machinery. 
Send  for  Catalog 
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THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.,  “n'0' 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  41 
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that  can  be  put  into  a  machine,  is 
put  into  our  Automatic  Cutter.  «  * 
Iron,  steel  and  brains  enter  largely 
into  its  composition.  *  It  is  the  one 
cutter  ‘4hat  cuts  square,  smooth 
brick,  leaving  no  feather  edges. 

The  column  of  clay  does  not  op¬ 
erate  it,  but  automatically  regulates 
it.  Whether  it  operates  at  1,000 
per  day  or  100,000,  the  results 
are  the  same.  “All  brick  are 
good  brick” 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 


THE  RAYMOND 


AUTOMATIC 


GUTTER 


Was  there  ever  such  a  combination  of 
machinery  for  making  brick,  as  *  the 
above?  A  Raymond  “999”  Machine 
and  Automatic  Cutter.  «  «  Think  of  it ! 
Both  having  a  capacity  of  80  to  100,000 
bricks  per  day;  and  what  is  better  “all 
brick  are  good  brick” 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


PAST  MONTH  has  been  rather  slack  in 
the  pottery  business  all  over  the  country, 
so  far  as  the  white  ware  plants  are  con¬ 
cerned.  This  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
the  new  association  among  this  class  of 
manufacturers,  who  are  endeavoring  to  hold 
the  price  up  to  the  regular  mark,  and  who 
have  agreed  not  to  go  below  it,  and,  as  a 
result,  a  rather  slack  month  has  been  experi¬ 
enced.  Among  the  stoneware  manufacturers 
the  month  has  shown  just  the  other  way,  and 
shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  ones. 
A  tendency  to  buy  early  has  seemingly  made 
all  of  the  plants  as  busy  as  they  can  com¬ 
fortably  be.  The  following  notes  will  show  what  is  being  done 
over  the  country  by  these  two  classes  of  manufacturers. 

The  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company  are  erecting  a  large 
addition  to  their  works  in  this  city,  which  will  be  used  for  ware¬ 
house  purposes.  The  company  experienced  quite  a  loss  at  their 
East  Liverpool  works,  when  the  floor  of  their  warehouse  gave 
way,  letting  the  ware  on  same  come  down  into  the  basement, 
and  a  loss  of  several  hundred  dollars  was  experienced. 

The  works  of  the  East  Liverpool  Brick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  this  city,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  a  landslide 
in  the  clay  banks  above  them,  when  almost  an  acre  of  land  came 
sliding  down  upon  the  works,  completely  destroying  them  and 
tearing  down  their  kilns  and  dryers.  Not  a  sound  kiln  was  left 
on  the  yard,  and  all  of  the  buildings  were  so  badly  demolished 
that  they  were  forced  to  tear  the  whole  plant  down.  The  whole 
works  was  ruined  and  the  loss  will  be  about  thirty  to  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  works  was  owned  mainly  by  Robert  Hall, 
President,  and  R.  T.  Hall,  Treasurer,  of  the  East  Liverpool  Pot¬ 
teries  Company. 

The  Owen  China  Company,  of  Minerva,  Ohio,  have  their  new 
works  in  that  city  in  complete  operation,  within  sixty  days  after 
work  was  started  on  same. 

The  Plant  Tile  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  that  city,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  and  will 
manufacture  a  full  line  of  art  and  mosaic  tiling. 

The  Ceramic  Art  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  are  increasing 
the  capacity  of  their  tile  plant  in  that  city. 

An  additional  kiln  is  being  erected  to  the  pottery  owned  by 
F.  S.  Lowry,  of  Roseville,  Ohio.  The  plant  will  be  otherwise 
improved. 

The  New  England  Pottery  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  are 
erecting  an  additional  kiln  to  their  pottery  in  that  city. 

The  Burley  &  Winter  Pottery  Company,  of  Crooksville,  Ohio, 
have  just  completed  the  erection  of  a  twenty-five- foot  kiln  at 
their  pottery  in  that  city. 

A  new  two-story  building  is  being  erected  at  the  works  of  the 
Star  Porcelain  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Ohio  Glass  and  Clay  Company,  of  Ohio,  have  been  incor¬ 
porated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

A11  the  buildings  of  the  new  Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  at 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  are  well  under  way,  and  the  kilns  are  now 
being  erected,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  progressing 
favorably.  The  machinery  will  be  installed  during  the  next 
month,  and  the  company  expect  to  have  ware  upon  the  market 
in  order  to  catch  the  fall  trade. 

A  part  of  the  buildings  have  been  put  up  for  the  new  pottery 
at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000,  with  I.  N.  Miller,  President;  H.  C.  Waldman, 
Secretary,  and  W.  H.  Drinkwater,  Treasurer.  The  company  will 
erect  a  five-kiln  plant  in  that  city,  whose  entire  capacity  will  be 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  ware  and  plumbers’  sup¬ 
plies  in  general. 

A  new  decorating  kiln  is  being  added  to  the  present  equip¬ 


ment  of  the  Keystone  Pottery  Company,  of  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Other  additions  to  the  plant  are  contemplated. 

An  addition  to  the  works  of  the  Equitable  Pottery  Company, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  just  been  completed,  which  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6,000. 

The  new  pottery  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  being  erected  by  the 
Bell  Pottery  Company,  is  progressing  very  favorably.  All  of 
the  buildings  have  been  completed  and  the  kilns  will  be  started 
this  week,  so  that  the  entire  plant  will  be  completed  and  in 
running  order  shortly. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Kaolin  Company,  of  Henry,  Va.,  are  putting 
in  extra  tracks  at  their  clay  mines  in  that  city,  and  are  otherwise 
improving  their  plant,  getting  ready  for  a  big  season’s  business 
this  coming  summer.  The  company  have  a  very  fine  clay,  which 
is  mined  right  at  their  works. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Derry  China  Company,  of  Derry  Sta¬ 
tion,  Pa.,  have  sold  their  plant  in  that  city  to  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  for  track  room.  This  will  make  pretty  dear  track  room, 
considering  the  comparatively  small  space  the  plant  occupies 
and  what  it  is  worth  as  a  pottery,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100,000,  for  it  is  a  seven-kiln  plant. 

The  damage  to  the  plant  of  the  White  Hall  Stoneware  Com¬ 
pany,  of  White  Hall,  Ill.,  will  probably  reach  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $90,000. 

The  report  has  been  out  for  some  time  that  the  Union  Pot¬ 
teries  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  trying  to  dispose  of  its 
Union  works  in  that  city.  Whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in 
the  report  is  unknown,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  is  true. 

The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  will 
erect  a  four-story  addition  to  their  pottery  here  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  immense  addition  will  be  used  exclusively  as 
warehouse  room,  and  will  be  used  as  such  for  No.  3  plant  only. 
This  company  probably  have  more  warehouse  room  than  anv 
other  pottery  in  existence  today. 

.  The  William  Brunt  Pottery  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  are 
installing  the  sprinkler  system  in  their  works  here,  in  order  to 
secure  better  protection  in  case  of  fire,  having  had  a  pretty  severe 
lesson  some  months  since. 


A  railroad  train  smashed  into  the  plant  No.  3  of  the  Homer 
Laughhn  China  Company  here,  recently,  doing  consider¬ 
able  damage,  which  has,  however,  been  repaired. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Tebbutt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Sevres 
China  Company,  of  this  city,  has  disposed  of  his  interests  to 
J.  L.  Higley,  who  will  succeed  him  in  office.  Mr.  Tebbutt  has 
been  one  of  the  company’s  heaviest  stockholders  since  its  organi¬ 
zation  about  three  years  since.  Mr.  Higley  has  long  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  paving  brick  business  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

M_n  Thomas  Darragh  has  purchased  the  interests  of  George 
W.  Burford,  Secretary  of  the  Burford  Brothers  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  and  will  become  Secretary  of  that  company.  Mr.  Darragh 
has  been  connected  with  the  company  in  other  capacities  for 
some  time  past. 


The  new  works  of  the  Acme  Pottery  Company,  of  Crooksville 
Ohio,  are  progressing  nicelv,  with  the  buildings  of  their  new 
works  there.  The  plant  will  have,  when  completed,  a  capacity 
of  six  ware  kilns  and  two  double  decorating  kilns. 


While  business  in  the  pottery  line  showed  some  improvement 
during  the  last  week,  it  did  not  show  the  improvement  that  was 
looked  for.  Nearly  all  of  the  potteries  all  over  the  country  are 
complaining  of  slackness  of  orders,  although  a  few  are  busy. 

xt  £  new  slip  house  outfit  is  being  put  in  at  the  works  of  The 
National  China  Company,  of  this  city.  The  new  machinery  will 
be  put  in  operation  when  the  plant  starts  up  after  the  July  loaf. 

The  new  kilns  that  are  being  added  to  the  works  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Porcelain  Company  in  East  Liverpool,  have  been  almost 
completed  and  will  be  ready  for  use  shortly.  The  company  is 
also  making  large  additions  in  the  way  of  new  buildings,  which 
will  increase  their  capacity  about  40  per  cent. 

The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company  has  its  new  decorating 
kilns  in  use  that  were  erected  last  month.  These  greatly  increase 
the  facilities  in  this  end  of  the  works. 

t  The  United. States  Production  Company,  of  East  Orange  N 
J.,  have  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100  000  and 
wdl  erect  their  works  in  that  city  at  once.  The  incorporators  are 
F.  R.  Series,  J.  R.  Richardson  and  W.  H.  Bond. 

w0lrfteJi  P°tteury’  %  ?olchester,  Ill.,  has  been  sold  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Chandler  who  will  improve  same  and  put  it  in  oper¬ 
ation  immediately.  The  plant  will  manufacture  stoneware 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  June  10th.  Tom  Potter. 
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OVER 

175 

‘‘Monarch" 
Brick 
Machines 
in  use. 


OVER 

500 

“Quaker” 
Machines 
in  use. 


WRITE 
to  us 
regarding 
Disinte¬ 
grators, 
Pug  Mills, 
Mould 
Sanders, 
Sand  Dryers, 
Smooth-roll 
Crushers, 
Moulds, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Winding 
Drums, 
Dump  Carts, 
Elevators, 
Dump  Tables 
and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


REMEMBER: 

You  are  losing 
money  wheeling 
bricK  unless  you 
have  our 

R.OLLER=BEARING 

BARROWS. 


Tilt  welllnglon  Mine  Go., 

WELLINGTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO. 


The  “Big  No.  6”  “Monarch”  BricK  Machine 
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THE  EARLY  BIRD  VERSUS  THE  MODERN  WORM. 


When  I  was  young  they  used  to  say, 

With  a  view  to  making  me  wiser, 

That  the  only  bird  that  could  catch  the  worm 
Was  the  regular  early  riser. 

It  may  have  been  true,  when,  in  order  to  thrive. 

One  had  but  to  copy  the  miser; 

But  the  business  worm  goes  in  these  latter  days 
To  the  regular  advertiser. 

— L.  E.  Herrick,  In  Fame. 


Paintsville  (Ky.)  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant. 

D.  M.  Rhodes  will  start  a  brickyard  at  Blair,  Nebr. 

DeWitt,  Ark.,  has  a  new  tile  factory.  Joseph  Perkins  is  man¬ 
ager. 

Kaps  Brothers  will  build  a  large  red-brick  plant  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  O. 

W.  T.  Hughes  &  Co.,  will  start  a  new  brickmaking  plant  at 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Lupher  has  purchased  the  Tullahoma  Brick  Factory  at 
Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

The  A.  Radford  Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  has  been 
organized  with  $10,000  capital  stock. 

N.  St.  Anthony,  of  Browersville,  Minn.,  contemplates  establish¬ 
ing  a  brickyard  at  Parkers  Prairie,  Minn. 

Call,  Garrison  &  Co.,  will  erect  a  brickmaking  plant  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  of  20,000  daily  capacity. 

The  Diamond  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Newton  Falls,  O.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

J.  E.  Keller  writes  that  he  is  interested  in  a  company  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  to  build  a  new  brick  plant  at  that  point. 

The  Cambridge  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Works  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  F.  W.  Larson  and  others.  They  have  $10,000  capital 
stock. 

Albert  Star  Moore,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
advises  us  that  he  is  in  the  market  for  a  stiff  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine. 

Wm.  Miller  &  Sons,  brick  manufacturers,  of  Rochester,  Pa., 
have  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at  Industry,  Pa.,  on  which  they 
will  erect  an  immense  brick  plant. 

The  Genoa  (Nebr.)  Brick  and  Improvement  Company  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  J.  H.  Umstead,  W. 
L.  Ross  and  T.  C.  Reid  are  the  incorporators. 

As  a  result  of  a  heavy  rain  and  thunderstorm,  the  brick  kilns 
of  the  Mt.  Savage  Enamel  Brick  Works,  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
were  completely  flooded,  entailing  quite  a  heavy  loss. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  the  Provo  City 
Pressed  Brick  Company,  Provo,  Utah.  The  directors  are  L.  Hal- 
brook,  H.  Clayton,  T.  Boardiman,  S.  H.  Belmont  and  A.  Dixon. 

W.  E.  Langenberg  and  A.  D.  Fish  have  just  started  an  up-to- 
date  brick  plant  at  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  of  20,000  daily  capacity.  The 
firm  will  be  known  as  the  Minot  Brick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  O.,  has  just 
received  an  order  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  brick  from  Char- 
lottsville,  Va.  The  firm  has  enough  orders  ahead  now  to  keep 
the  plant  busy  all  summer. 

The  business  men  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  have  organized  a 
new  brick  company  which  they  will  incorporate  with  $10,000. 
The  new  company  will  be  known  as  The  Fergus  Brick  Company. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Dr.  A.  B.  Cole;  vice-president,  M. 
T.  McMahon;  secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  A.  Jewett. 

The  Spokane  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock. 
Those  connected  with  the  enterprise  are  Michael  Perrin,  F.  P. 
Cook,  A.  Copeland  and  R.  A.  Freese.  The  plant  will  be  located 
three  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  the  city,  where  the  com¬ 


pany  has  secured  excellent  clay  lands.  The  city  office  has  been 
established  at  405  Main  street.  Machinery  for  the  plant  has  been 
ordered  from  the  Arnold-Creager  Company,  New  London,  O. 

George  T.  Dickover,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  writes  that  business 
is  very  good  with  them.  They  have  just  settled  a  five  weeks  hod 
carriers’  strike  which  suspended  building  operations  for  a  time, 
and  the  demand  for  brick  is  greater  than  ever. 

The  Maryland  Art  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  have  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Maryland  Clay  Company  at 
Elkton,  Md.  The  works  were  closed  down  for  over  a  year,  but 
are  now  being  put  in  operation  as  fast  as  practicable. 

The  brick  and  tile  plant  of  the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Coal  Company, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  May  21st.  The  fire  started  in  the 
engine  room.  The  loss  to  the  plant  is  estimated  at  $15,000. 
Messrs.  Harts  and  Frorer,  the  proprietors,  will  rebuild  the 
works. 

Daniel  Kavanaugh,  E.  L.  Bee,  L.  W.  Goodrich,  Henry  Evans 
and  John  Jackson,  all  of  Fairbury,  Nebr.,  have  organized  the 
Fairbury  Brick  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The 
company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  tile  and  paving  and 
building  brick. 

A  plant  is  to  be  built  in  Monterey,  Mex.,  for  manufacturing 
Huennekes  bricks.  The  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the  Pan- 
American  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a 
concern  organized  to  manufacture  these  bricks  in  Mexico  and 
certain  portions  of  the  Southern  States. 

J.  A.  Bowden  and  C.  E.  Yerge,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  formed 
a  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Bowden  &  Yerge,  for  the 
purpose  of  designing  and  building  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
sandstone  brick.  They  are  at  present  located  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  but  later  on  will  move  to  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Athens  Brick  and  Investment  Company  is  the  name  of 
a  new  concern  just  launched  at  Athens,  Ala.,  by  colored  men. 
They  have  purchased  the  McKissac  plant  which  they  will  equip 
with  up-to-date  machinery.  D.  L.  Miller  is  president  of  the 
company,  W.  L.  Cox,  secretary,  and  R.  L.  Trotter,  treasurer. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  the  old  Raritan  River  Clay  Company’s 
plant  at  Keasbey,  N.  J.,  better  known  as  the  “Old  Isaac’s  factory,” 
has  been  started  and  if  everything  goes  along  smoothly  the  old 
plant  which  has  been  idle  for  a  number  of  years,  will  start  up 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  fire  brick  in  about  three 
months. 

John  Harms  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Glenville  (Ill.)  Brick 
Company  and  will  go  into  business  for  himself.  He  has  bought 
forty-three  acres  of  clay  land  and  will  erect  a  modern  brick 
plant,  which  will  be  equipped  with  a  complete  outfit  of  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  shops  of  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

The  Brighton  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  New  Brighton,  Pa., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock.  The  directors 
are  T.  W.  D.  Addenbrook,  Wilkinsburg;  Thomas  Addenbrook, 
J.  A.  Russell,  of  Braddock;  R.  L.  Baker,  Monaca;  A.  P.  Aiken, 
Port  Perry;  Mrs.  A.  M.  McDonald,  Sugar  Grove,  and  T.  L.  E. 
Addenbrook,  Braddock. 

The  Northeastern  Pottery  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
firm  that  will  erect  a  pottery  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  a  short  time. 
A.  W.  Thornley  and  Thos.  Davis,  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  and  R.  Hill 
and  C.  S.  Seamans,  Scranton,  Pa.,  are  interested.  They  will 
manufacture  a  general  grade  of  decorated  dinner,  tea  and  toilet 
ware  in  a  semi-porcelain  of  a  high  grade. 

In  a  recent  letter  D.  C.  Haeger,  manager  of  brick  works  of  the 
D.  H.  Haeger  estate,  Dundee,  Ill.,  says  :  “We  are  very  busy  this  year 
and  at  the  rate  business  is  coming  in,  this  will  probably  be  our 
banner  year.  We  have  tile  orders  now  on  our  books  that  will 
take  us  three  months  to  fill.  We  have  started  our  new  stiff  mud 
yard  and  expect  a  very  nice  trade  in  that  line.” 

T.  C.  Lundy,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Garden 
City  Company’s  brick  plant  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned 
his  position  and  has  gone  to  Sycamore,  Kans.,  where  he  will  have 
charge  of  the  paving  bricjc  plant  of  the  Pittsburg  vitrified  Paving 
Brick  Company.  We  know  Mr.  Lundy’s  many  friends  will  join 
with  us  in  wishing  him  good  luck  in  his  new  location. 

Our  old  friend,  H.  H.  Keller,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  writes 
from  South  McAlester,  Ind.  Ter.,  where  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Choctaw  Pressed  Brick  Company,  manufacturing  shale  pressed 
brick.  He  says  next  to  Thurber,  Tex.,  they  have  the  best  plant 
in  the  South  or  West,  being  equipped  with  two  6-mold  Ross-Kel- 
ler  Triple  Pressure  Brick  machines;  two  9-foot  iron  frame  pans, 
and  Corliss  engine  and  boiler  of  150  horse-power,  with  a  deposit 

[continued  on  page  690.] 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  htetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Qalion,  Ohio. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker.  See  Mds.  on  F»«ge»  728  and  ~7  2.9* 
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of  the  finest  shale  to  be  found  anywhere.  Mr.  Keller  says  he 
accepted  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  town  as  a  side  line,  and  at 
present  is  much  interested  in  street  improvements. 

The  employes  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  were  given  a  pleasant  surprise  the  first  of  June  when 
they  received  a  io  per  cent,  increase  in  wages. 

Wm.  Henderson,  Ocilla,  Ga.,  advises  us  that  he  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  repress  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  manufacturers  send 
catalogue  and  descriptive  matter  and  quote  prices. 

Several  large  improvements  are  to  be  made  at  the  works  of  the 
L.  W.  Camp  at  South  Akron,  O.  The  company  are  installing 
some  late  machinery  which  will  greatly  enlange  their  capacity. 

The  Zanesville  Art  Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  will 
put  in  a  complete  new  outfit  of  machinery  and  other  appliances 
for  the  manufacture  of  red  ware  which  they  will  make  entirely  of 
native  clays. 

The  fire  brick  and  crockery  plant  of  R.  P.  Remmey  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  recently.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  between  $7,000  and  $10,000,  partly  covered  by  in¬ 
surance. 

One  of  the  plants  of  the  New  England  Brick  Company,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  known  as  the  Sands  plant,  was  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  $20,000  by  fire,  which  originated  in  the  boiler  room. 
The  burned  part  of  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible 
and  a  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  all  through  the 
plant,  which  has  a  capacity  of  ten  million  brick  each  season. 

The  machinery  and  repair  shops,  stables  and  contents,  with  the 
exception  of  the  horses,  and  the  boarding  houses  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Silica  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  at  East 
Kingston,  Pa.,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of 
$2,500,  partly  co'vered  by  insurance.  The  fire  was  supposed  to 
have  been  of  incendiary  origin  and  it  was  only  by  hard  work  the 
plant  was  saved. 

E.  W.  Jackson,  general  superintendent  of  the  Chesapeake 
Western  Company,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  advises  us  that  his  company 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  large  plant  in  Shenandoah  Valley 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving  block,  fire-proofing,  culvert  pipe 
and  electric  conduit  machinery.  They  will  be  glad  to  receive  cat¬ 
alogues  and  price  lists,  etc.,  from  manufacturers  of  machinery 
for  the  production  of  the  above  named  ware. 

Henry  B.  Loveland,  manager  of  the  Ellicott  Brick  Company, 
Jewettville,  N.  Y.,  in  sending  in  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker  says:  “We  are  just  starting  a  strictly  modern  shale 
brick  plant  of  30,000  daily  capacity.  We  have  placed  an  order 
for  complete  equipment  with  the  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineer  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cleveland.  The  outfit  will  include  an  E.  M.  Freese  & 
Co.  auger  brick  machine.  We  have  a  very  fine  deposit  of  shale 
and  will  be  able  to  turn  out  a  fine  red  brick.  We  will  only  make 
common  builders  at  the  start,  but  hope  for  better  things  in  the 
future.” 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  is  to  have  another  fire  brick  plant.  The  new 
firm  which  will  be  known  as  the  Lock  Haven  Fire  Brick  Company, 
has  been  organized  by  Messrs.  Charles  Kreamer,  David  Salmon, 
Fred  Kreamer,  George  Salmon,  of  this  city,  and  Stowe,  Fuller  & 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.  The  new  plant  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
country,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  20,000  to  40,000  brick 
per  day.  It  will  be  equipped  with  all  the  latest  and  best  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  will  in  every  way  be  a  model  plant.  The 
clay  will  be  transported  from  the  mines  over  a  branch  road  to 


the  P.  &  E.  road  and  thence  to  the  works  over  a  switch  connect¬ 
ing  the  railroad  and  plant.  Surveyors  and  engineers  have  started 
the  work  of  running  the  lines  for  the  buildings  and  kilns.  The 
material  for  the  plant  is  being  ordered  and  will  be  gotten  on  the 
ground  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  by  fall  it  is  expected 
that  the  Lock  Haven  Brick  Works  will  be  ready  for  business. 

A  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Blackburn  Brick  and  Tile  plant  at 
Leavittsburg,  O.,  caused  a  $2,500  loss.  The  flames  originated  in 
the  dry  kilns. 

H.  B.  Nelson,  Mayor  of  Weston,  Ore.,  died  May  23d,  at  his 
home  in  that  city.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  Nelson  Brick  Works, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Eastern  Oregon.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  a  son  and  daughter. 

George  F.  Hoyt,  El  Modena,  Calif.,  writes  us  that  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  La  Bolsa  Tile  Company,  a  new  enterprise  that  is  es¬ 
tablishing  an  immense  drain  tile  plant  at  Smeltzer,  Orange 
county,  Calif.  They  have  placed  an  order  for  a  complete  equip¬ 
ment  with  the  American  Clay- Working  Machinery  Company. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  new  works  of  the 
New  Lexington  High  Voltage  Porcelain  Company,  of  New 
Lexington,  O.,  have  been  completed  and  works  will  be  started  on 
the  kilns  within  a  few  days.  The  plant  will  produce  high  voltage 
material  only  and  will  be  in  operation  within  the  next  sixty  days. 

The  Columbus  Pottery  Company,  which  is  erecting  the  new 
pottery  at  Columbus,  O.,  has  been  reorganized.  Mr.  Hasbrook, 
of  the  Hasbrook-Barger  Company,  large  crockery  dealers  of 
Columbus,  O.,  purchasing  the  controlling  interest.  The  plant  will 
be  completed  some  time  this  summer  and  will  immediately  be 
put  in  complete  operation. 

Albert  A.  Small,  Charles  Jones"  and  J.  B.  Clemans,  of  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind.,  have  incorporated  the  "Newport  Brick  and  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  and  will  begin  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  Newport,  Ind., 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  capital  stock  of  $25,000  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed  and  the  machinery  purchased.  The  company  is  the  owner 
of  forty  acres  of  fine  shale  lying  at  the  edge  of  Newport. 

The  new  additions  at  the  works  of  The  West  End  Pottery 
Company  in  East  Liverpool,  O.,  are  now  ready  for  occupancy  and 
the  new  kilns  will  be  fired  this  week.  The  company  has  a  severe 
shortake  of  water  in  case  of  fire  and  are  unable  to  secure  insur¬ 
ance  so  that  they  will  be  forced  to  lay  a  main  of  their  own  in 
order  to  get  the  necessary  supply.  The  main  will  cost  several 
thousand  dollars. 

The  plant  of  the  Cloverport  Paving  Brick  Company,  at  Clover- 
port,  Ky.,  has  been  purchased  by  A.  H.  and  C.  R.  Murray,  J. 
Broh  and  C.  A.  Crary,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  Lewis  Maus- 
bach,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  will  be  converted  into  a  roof¬ 
ing  tile  factory.  A.  H.  Murray  will  be  the  general  manager.  At 
present  the  old  buildings  will  be  used,  but  later  on  new  buildings 
will  be  erected. 

Felix  Chillingsworth,  trustee  of  the  estate  of  the  Charter  Oak 
Brick  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  just  made  his  final  re¬ 
port  to  the  court,  showing  that  the  estate  will  pay  creditors  about 
70  per  cent.,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  dividends  ever  paid  in  the 
court  on  an  insolvent  estate.  The  inventory  shows  assets  amount¬ 
ing  to  $14,584.75,  but  the  actual  amount  of  the  assets  remaining 
after  all  legal  and  other  expenses  are  paid  is  $15,037.59.  The 
claims  against  the  estate  amount  to  $17,439.50.  The  trustee  says 
the  estate  would  hardly  have  paid  creditors  anything  had  not  he 
worked  up  a  lot  of  raw  material  so  it  could  be  placed  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  sold. 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

1 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 


Send  for  .  .  . 

Descriptive  Catalogue. 


JOHfil  C.  “BOSS,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  SUPPLY  of  brick  east  of  the  Kennebec  river  was  ex¬ 
hausted  fully  a  month  before  the  new  bricks  were  burned. 
This  and  the  exactions  of  the  labor  unions  caused  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  much  building.  The  first  kiln  of  the  season  was  fin¬ 
ished  the  last  of  May  on  the  Brewer  yard  of  Hugh  O’Brien.  It 
contained  about  400,000  and  was  absorbed  as  fast  as  the  bricks 
could  be  counted.  Close  behind  O’Brien  came  W.  S.  Hellier,  of 
Bangor,  with  a  kiln  of  about  the  same  size. 

Every  brickyard  in  this  section  is  now  running  with  fairly 
good  crews,  but  the  scarcity  of  men  caused  many  brickyard  ven¬ 
tures  to  be  postponed.  This  and  the  feeling  that  the  final  contest 
between  unionism  and  non-unionism  is  imminent,  has  caused  men 
interested  in  new  business  ventures  to  hold  up  and  await  the  out¬ 
come.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  $500,000  worth  of  new 
buildings  that  had  been  planned  to  be  constructed  in  this  section 
this  year,  were  postponed  because  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
unions  in  the  spring,  or  rather  by  the  rumors  of  what  the  unions 
proposed  to  demand.  The  friends  of  union  labor  admit  that  the 
wild  talk  of  demands  to  be  made  on  employers,  which  gains  cur¬ 
rency  early  each  year,  have  a  demoralizing  effect,  and  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  laboring  men. 

There  is  no  union  among  the  brickyard  laborers,  but  it  has 
come  to  be  a  fine  art,  possessed  only  by  a  few,  to  enlist  men  to 
handle  bricks.  The  men  who  bewailed  the  passing  of  the  native 
brickmaker,  and  deplored  the  advent  of  the  Irish,  and  those  who 
deplored  the  passing  of  the  Irish  and  the  advent  of  the  Canadian, 
now  weep  at  the  passing  of  both  Irish  and  French  and  the  advent 
of  the  Italian  and  the  padrone.  The  Italian  is  a  good  worker, 

but  he  will  not  do  the  work  in  the  way  that  Yankee,  Irishman 

and  Canadian  did  it.  The  Italian  will  never  take  possession  of 
the  brickyards  of  the  East,  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  it 
comes  to  running  Eastern  brickyards  on  the  Italian  plan,  the 
manufacturers  must  shut  up  shop.  The  other  day  I  saw  a 
sturdy  son  of  Italy,  bearing  the  historic  name  of  Jerry  Sullivan, 
working  as  manfully  as  any  old-fashioned  son  of  Erin  did,  in  a 
Brewer  brickyard.  He  seemed  well  able  to  do  the  work,  and  I 
thought,  “Here  is  one,  at  least,  who  will  make  a  brickmaker.” 
A  few  days  afterward,  while  passing  up  Main  street  in  Bangor, 

I  was  hailed  by  a  handsome  fellow,  clad  in  a  neat  white  apron 

and  white  cap,  pushing  a  hawker’s  cart  laden  with  fruit. 

“Have  a  banan,”  he  said,  and  I  recognized  my  friend  of  the 
brickyard. 

“Why  did  you  leave  the  brickyard?”  I  asked. 

“Oh !  Brickyarda  too  mucha  harda  worka.  I  maka  more  money 
on  banan.  Beside,  I  bossa  meself.  No  gooda  the  brickyarda.” 
And  there  you  have  it— “No  gooda  the  brickyarda. 

I  catch  myself  thinking:  If  our  other  European  immigrants 
had  found  conditions  that  would  have  permitted  them  to  pass  the 
same  judgment,  and  act  upon  it,  what  would  have  been  the  result 
on  the  development  of  the  country?  Wages  in  mudyards  run 
to  $42.00  a  month  and  board  of  all  hands.  Other  labor  costs  $1.75 
to  $2.co  a  day.  For  seven  weeks  there  has  not  been  rain  enough 
to  damage  an  unprotected  green  brick,  but  the  weather  up  to 
the  first  of  June  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  mudyard  crews  were 
striking  with  rubber  boots  on  their  feet.  The  highest  price  for 
brick,  quoted  before  the  supply  became  exhausted,  was  $8.00  for 
kiln  run  or  up  and  down  lot.  With  the  new  brick,  of  course, 
comes  the  usual  scramble  and  fall  in  prices.  Some  big  things  are 
planned  for  next  season. 

Tell  A.  Lumina  we  would  like  to  introduce  him  to  “Uncle 
William”  Morrell.  TarrattinE. 

There  is  no  conscientious  employer  who  objects  to  his  em¬ 
ployes  doing  well;  that  is,  get  good  wages  and  have  as  short 
hours  as  conditions  will  permit.  The  real  question  with  the 
employer  is  not  so  much  whether  he  works  eight  hours  or  ten 
hours,  but  getting  a  fair  profit  in  return  for  the  investment  ex¬ 
pended  in  employing  labor  and  conducting  a  business,  and  many 
an  employer  spends  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  trying  to  work 
out  this  problem ;  nor  does  the  problem  become  easier  this  year, 
with  all  the  promised  prosperity. —  Rock  Products. 


NOTICE  TO  THE 

Brickmaking  Trade. 


The  many  friends  and  users  of  the 
Berg  brick  press  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  after  several  years  of  liti¬ 
gation  the  patent  suit  brought  by  the 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 
against  the  Anderson  Foundry  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Works  as  builder,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Brick  Machinery  Company  as 
seller  of  the  Berg  press  has  just 
reached  a  second  and  final  decision 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

This  court  fully  sustained  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  lower  court,  which  was 
a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Berg 
press,  as  that  court  dismissed  the  case 
for  want  of  equity;  that  is  to  say,  the 
court  decided  that  the  Chisholm, 
Boyd  &  White  Company  had  no  case 
at  all,  and  no  grounds  whatever  for 
bringing  a  suit  for  infringement,  and 
therefore  the  bill  was  dismissed  at  its 
cost.  This  is  the  strongest  possible 
victory  and  one  not  often  obtained. 

The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White 
Company  appealed  the  case  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  it  was  tried  in  Chicago  in 
February  before  Judges  Jenkins, 
Grosscup  and  Bunn,  who  have  just 
handed  down  their  decision,  sus¬ 
taining  the  lower  court,  as  stated. 
This  is  final,  and  settles  the  patent 
matter  for  all  time. 

ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 
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BUFFALO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


APRIL  BUFFALO  led  all  the  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  St.  Louis,  where  the  gain  was  113  per 
cent.,  while  this  city  showed  a  gain  of  170  per 
cent.,  and  now  the  month  of  May  strides  away 
from  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  with 
a  record  of  202  building  permits,  or  nearly  double 
the  number  in  May,  1902.  This  is  very  gratifying 
evidence  of  steady  progress  in  the  building  lines. 
I  account  for  it  in  this  way :  The  Pan-American 
advertised  this  city  and  showed  the  visiting  thou¬ 
sands  its  superior  advantages  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  manufacturing  and  distributing  points  in  this  country.  Situ¬ 
ated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  with  its  railroads  radiating  in  all  directions,  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  distribution  of  manufactured  products.  Twenty- 
eight  great  railroad  corporations  operate  their  roads  in  and 
through  this  city,  and  more  than  250  passenger  trains  enter  and 
leave  daily.  It  also  has  a  greater  amount  of  trackage  within  its 
limits  than  any  other  city  in  the  country  with  the  cheapest  power 
in  the  world  at  our  very  doors;  an  unlimited  supply  of  natural 
gas  for  fuel  purposes ;  the  largest  sheep  and  horse  market  in 
the  world,  with  residential  charms  combined  with  plain  com¬ 
fort  that  no  other  city  can  compare  with,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  grow? 

The  great  plant  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company  at 
Stony  Point,  is  fast  approaching  completion.  It  is  a  vast  bee¬ 
hive  of  industry — some  8,000  men  are  employed  and  more  would 
be  could  they  be  had.  Among  the  more  important  new  buildings 
that  has  assumed  complete  form,  and  is  approaching  completion,  is 
the  bridge  factory  building,  of  steel  and  brick,  and  near  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office.  On  the  opposite  side,  about  a  dozen  large  houses 
are  being  built  for  use  of  the  company’s  foremen.  The  Buffalo 
and  Susquehanna  Iron  Company  adjoining  the  steel  plant,  are 
building  immense  furnaces,  and  employ  a  small  army  of  men. 
When  these  two  plants  are  completed  they  will  form  one  of  the 
greatest  centers  of  iron  and  steel  production  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  brickyards  are  all  very  busy  and  the  weather  has  been  as 
near  perfect  as  one  could  wish  for  the  yards  that  depend  on  Old 
Sol  and  fair  weather  for  drying.  The  Star  Brick  Company  at 
Lancaster,  are  just  getting  out  new  brick.  The  Lancaster  Brick 
Company  are  running  on  hollow  brick.  They  made  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  last  month,  and  need  them,  as  they  have  more 
than  that  many  sold  ahead. 


I  see  by  the  papers  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  is  foreclosing  a  mort¬ 
gage  given  them  by  the  directors  as  collateral  security  for  the 
sum  of  $9,000  in  notes.  Sale  will  be  held  July  8th.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  buy  a  brickyard  cheap— 105  acres  of  land,  five  dwelling 
houses,  three  down-draft  kilns,  three-story  brick  building,  new 
engine,  new  machine— and  the  only  yard-  in  this  vicinity  making 
hollow  brick  and  drain  tile. 

Miller  and  Franklin  are  putting  in  a  large  sewer  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Ferry  streets  to  replace  smaller  ones.  When  they 
reached  Ferry  street,  they  struck  a  3-foot  6-inch  brick  sewer  that 
had  been  built  about  thirty  years,  and  the  brick  were  just  as  good 
as  the  day  they  were  laid.  The  brick  were  6  inches  wide  and  2 
inches  on  the  under  side  and  2j4  inches  on  top  and  8  inches  long 
—one  single  ring  around  the  sewer.  The  new  sewer  is  larger, 
and  should  have  two  4-inch  brick  rings,  but  instead,  they  put  a 
4-inch  ring  on  the  inside  and  are  using  6-inch  brick  for  the  out¬ 
side  ring,  so  the  city  is  getting  2  inches  more  brick  in  their 
sewer  and  the  contractors  are  using  up  some  brick  that  were  use¬ 
less  anywhere  else. 

The  Buffalo  Clay  Company’s  plant,  at  Orchard  Park,  has 
not  made  much  progress  in  the  past  month.  I  was  out  there  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  found  a  section  gang  at  work  just  starting  to  put  in 


a  switch  about  1,000  feet  farther  up  the  track.  There  was  a  der¬ 
rick  where  they  had  been  drilling  for  gas.  There  was  no  one 
about  who  could  give  me  any  information  as  to  where  the  yard 
would  be  located.  One  of  our  evening  dailies  has  big  headlines — 
New  Brickyard  at  Orchard  Park — and  the  article  contains  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  information  I  gave  your  readers  one  month  ago. 
And  now  I  have  one  more  scoop  on  them :  There  is  a  new  yard 
being  built  about  one  mile  this  side  of  Jewettville  and  half  a 
mile  this  side  of  Bruch  Brothers’  pressed  brick  plant,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  last  named  yard  and  the  one  at  Orchard  Park,  this  will 
make  three  yards  on  the  B.  R.  &  P.  between  this  city  and  Jewett¬ 
ville,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  The  new  yard  is  called  the 
Ellicott  Brick  Company  and  have  an  office  at  918  Ellicott  Square, 
this  city.  The  owners  are  H.  B.  Loveland  and  Edmund  P.  Cottle. 
They  have  thirty-two  acres  of  blue  shale,  have  a  switch  in  and 
have  purchased  of  Agent  Irwin,  at  Pittsburg,  a  Freeze  machine, 
pug  mill,  automatic  cutter  and  a  dry  pan,  and  later  on  expect  to 
put  in  a  dryer.  It  is  to  be  a  strictly  up-to-date  yard.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  manufacture  common  brick  at  first.  They  intend  to  go 
slow  and  feel  their  way  and  enlarge  later  on. 

While  on  this  subject,  a  friend  writes  of  a  new  yard 
up  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  at  a  place  called  Mass 
City,  situated  about  60  miles  from  Houghton.  Although  only 
three  years  old,  it  has  two  copper  mines,  a  shingle  and  saw  mill, 
and  now  a  brickyard.  He  writes  that  when  he  arrived  there  on 
the  7th  day  of  April  there  was  nearly  two  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  Nothing  daunted,  he  went  right  to  work  and  up  to  the 
25th  day  of  May  had  turned  out  240,000  brick.  He  has  a  Cham¬ 
bers  end-cut  machine,  65,000  a  day  capacity.  They  burn  with 
wood,  which  is  very  cheap.  All  you  can  see  for  miles  and 
miles  around  is  nothing  but  woods.  They  have  40  acres  of  fine, 
pure  clay,  no  feet  deep;  have  connections  with  three  railroads — 
the  Copper  Range,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the 
Mineral  Range — so  shipping  facilities  are  good.  The  market  re¬ 
quires  about  15,000,000  brick,  and  prices  run  from  $7.50  per 
thousand  up.  The  labor  element  is  composed  of  Swedes,  Finland¬ 
ers,  a  few  Scotch  and  one  Irishman.  He  is  the  only  Dutchman 
in  the  bunch.  Pretty  raw  material  to  mould  into  experienced 
brickyard  men.  Their  season  is  very  short,  only  about  three 
months  summer.  They  contemplate  putting  in  a  dryer.. 

“Norton.” 


ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER, 

AND  QJANT  RED  STITCHED. 

from  *  ft.  to  80  ft  long,  sod  from  1  in.  to  16  Is  wiilr;  S  4. 

».  6  and  8  ply  FIRST  CnAS8  RELTINfl  loss  tbso  mfrs.  5 
cost  prioea  OET  OUR  PRICES  an  Rawhide,  Paolios,  ? 
Tank  Pomps,  Hose,  Injector"  S'eam  fiaugea.  Rraaa  Fit-  a 
tings,  Lard  Oil.  Cylinder  Oil,  Macbiue  Oil,  Emery  Wheels,  « 
Files.  Iron  aud  Wood  Split  Pollcys,  Mill  Dogs.  Weller  “ 
Jack".  Circular  Saws,  Sawing  Macbl.es,  Oue-MaD  l.og  S 
Saws  Asphalt  Felt  Ro..flng.  Endless  Thresher  Hells.  One' 
Trial  will  make  y,ni  a  regular  customer  of  ihe  ® 

MILLER  OIL  A  SURRLT  CO  Indianapolis. 


Our  Shovels  Will  Do  the  Work. 

Made  Extra  Heavy  if  You  Say. 

Write  to  us  for  circulars  and  prices  on  our  full  line  of 
Cleveland  pattern,  hollow  back  goods,  which  are  warranted. 

The  Avery  Stamping  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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KAOLIN  DEPOSITS 

Some  entirely  free  from  iron  stains  or 
other  deleterious  matter.  Several  extens¬ 
ive  tracts  carry  slight  traces  of  iron  from 
which,  experts  claim,  it  can  be  easily  sep¬ 
arated. 


FIRE  BRICK  CLAYS 

Existing  along  the  line  of  this  road 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  prof¬ 
itable  investment  and  development. 


Very  desirable  locations  are  offered 
the  manufacturers  of  Sand  Brick 
through  patented  processes. 

Extensive,  Inexhaustible,  Natural 
Cement  Deposit. 

Experiments  with  which  proves  its  adaptability  to  the  production  of  a  high-grade 
cement.  The  product  can  also  be  utilized  in  its  natural  state  for  the  making  of  a  high- 
grade  brick,  lintels,  sills,  corner-blocks,  keystones,  plinth  blocks,  water  tables,  etc.  The 
brick  would  find  ready  sale  at  815.00  per  thousand,  and  can  be  manufactured  for  83  00. 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 
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MODERN  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Brick  Machines,  10,000  to  100,000  Dally  Capacity. 


The  Best  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


Western  Agents : 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Dry  Pans, 

Represses, 
Pug  Mills, 

Screens. 


Brick  Machines, 
Automatic 
Cutting  Tables, 
Elevators. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


RICK  MEN  ARE  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
the  volume  of  trade  so  far,  though 
it  has  not  been  so  large  as  was  ex¬ 
pected,  nor  so  large  as  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Building  seems  to  be 
delayed  more  and  more  by  high  prices 
and  scarcity  of  both  labor  and  mate¬ 
rials.  The  outlook  is,  however,  for 
an  improvement  as  the  summer  ad¬ 
vances.  The  labor  situation,  except  for  high  wages,  is  satisfactory 
in  San  Francisco,  though  troubles  are  reported  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  coast. 

The  Mayer  Brick  Company,  of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  are  moulding 
stock  brick  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  day  and  will  soon  have  a  kiln 
of  250,000  burning. 

Frank  Smith,  of  San  Francisco,  is  endeavoring  to  purchase  the 
Tuttle  property  northwest  of  Porterville,  Calif.  It  is  his  intention 
to  start  a  brickyard  thereon. 

W.  L.  Adam,  of  Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  has  begun  burning  brick 
for  the  construction  of  several  new  brick  buildings,  which  are 
about  to  be  erected. 

Burns  Henry,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  Huennekes’  system,  of  Detroit,  is  in  Prescott, 
Ariz.,  looking  over  the  conditions  there  with  a  view  of  investing 
in  the  Sandstone  Brick  Company  now  organizing  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Huennekes,  the  inventor  of  the  system,  is  also  in  Prescott 
investigating  matters  concerning  his  system. 

J.  T.  Davie  &  Co.,  are  arranging  to  put  in  new  brick-making 
machinery,  which  will  double  the  capacity  of  their  plant  at  Morse, 
Wash.,  on  the  Great  Northern.  The  present  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  30,000  brick  a  day.  Mr.  Davie  states  that  the  company  will 
probably  install  a  drying  plant  this  season. 

The  Sonoma  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Mining  Company  have 
decided  to  burn  about  200,000  brick  on  their  property  in  Pine 
Flat,  Calif,,  and  will  build  an  immense  furnace  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  buildings  with  the  brick.  Secretary  F.  Harry  Newman 
states  that  the  work  will  begin  very  soon. 

Brick-making  by  electricity  is  about  to  become  a  practical  fact 
at  Inglewood,  Calif.  A  brickyard  is  being  installed  by  the  H.  E. 
Huntington  interests,  and  will  be  run  with  current  furnished  from 
the  trolley  line  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Redondo  Railway.  It  is 
expected  that  the  new  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000  bricks 
per  day. 

The  Hoff  Asbestos  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  has  been  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Antioch 
pottery  from  Senator  Belshaw,  has  decided  not  to  take  the  plant. 
The  remoteness  of  the  establishment  from  San  Francisco  and  the 
price  demanded  by  Senator  Belshaw  were  contributing  causes  for 
calling  the  deal  off.  This  company  has  had  an  expert  testing  the 
big  clay  deposits  on  the  Belt  Line  near  Point  Richmond,  Calif., 
for  the  past  few  days,  and  it  is  understood  his  researches  have 
been  highly  satisfactory  and  the  material  is  in  every  manner 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  a  high  grade  of  pot¬ 
tery  and  tiling. 

Moulding  has  commenced  at  Armstrong’s  brickyard  at  Con¬ 
don,  Ore.  The  plant  has  been  very  much  improved  this  season. 
The  output  will  be  8,000  a  day. 

The  Reno  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  has  elected 
the  following  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year:  C.  E. 
Mack,  Charles  Gulling,  H.  De  Hart,  George  Blessing  and  C.  E. 
Clough.  The  Board  has  organized  by  electing  C.  E.  Mack,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  H.  De  Hart,  vice-president ;  George  Blessing,  secretary, 
and  C.  E.  Clough,  treasurer.  The  company  has  lately  installed  a 
4-mold  Boyd  hydraulic  brick  press.  The  company  will  put  in  at 
once  an  oil-burning  kiln,  at  a  cost  of  about  20,000.  The  company 
owns  fourteen  acres  of  land  where  the  clay  is  twenty-one  feet 
deep.  J.  E.  Monroe  is  superintendent  of  the  plant. 

J.  Thompson  &  Sons  are  preparing  to  burn  a  kiln  of  200,000 


bricks  the  first  of  July  at  their  brickyard  one  mile  south  of 
Fortuna,  on  Sandy  Prairie,  Calif. 

G.  Gessell,  the  brickmaker,  of  Logan,  Utah,  has  ordered  new 
and  improved  machinery  which  he  expects  will  arrive  within  a 
short  time,  and  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  bricks  per 
day.  His  present  plant  has  a  capacity  of  half  that  amount. 

H.  A.  Giggings,  of  Ventura,  Calif.,  is  making  preparations  to 
burn  a  big  kiln  of  brick.  A  new  boiler  and  oil-burning  plant 
have  been  installed  and  burning  will  soon  begin. 

The  Sandstone  Brick  Company  has  begun  the  erection  of  its 
new  plant  at  the  James  Curran  brickyards  in  Kern  City,  Calif. 

The  Mayer  Brick  Company,  Yavapai,  Ariz.,  are  moulding  stock 
brick  at  the  rate  of  5,000  a  day  and  will  soon  have  a  kiln  of  250,- 
000  burning. 

The  Craycroft  Brick  Company,  of  Coalings,  Calif.,  will  soon 
be  ready  to  fire  up  its  first  kiln.  Owing  to  the  unusual  amount 
of  rain  last  month,  operations  were  seriously  delayed. 

A  San  Francisco  company  has  bonded  7,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Butte  mountains,  near  Gridley,  Calif., 
and  its  chief  engineer  is  here  looking  over  the  ground,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  putting  up  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  pot¬ 
tery  products.  Experts  say  the  clay  found  in  that  locality  is  of 
the  finest  quality.  Fifty  men  will  be  put  at  work  at  once  on 
buildings.  The  Inglis  Manufacturing  and  Development  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Parrott  Building,  is  backing  the  project. 

C.  C.  O’Donnell’s  brickyard  at  Glen  Ellen,  Calif.,  has  already 
turned  out  thousands  of  bricks  and  it  is  the  intention  to  engage 
in  the  business  on  a  larger  scale. 

All  of  the  machinery  at  the  brickyard  at  Benson,  Ariz.,  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  shipment  to  Tucson,  where  it  will  undergo  a 
general  overhauling.  Most  of  the  machinery  was  injured  by  the 
recent  fire.  It  is  reported  that  the  brickyard  will  be  reconstructed 
as  soon  as  the  machinery  can  be  put  in  shape. 

D.  Sommer  has  made  arrangements  for  the  burning  of  a  brick 
kiln  at  Elgin,  Ore. 

The  Vitrified  Brick  Company  now  has  its  plant  in  operation  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  and  is  turning  out  brick  of  various  kinds  in  large 
quantities.  The  company  will  install  an  electric  motor  this  month 
and  will  then  be  able  to  run  the  plant  to  its  full  capacity,  which 
is  40,000  a  day. 

The  Whittier  Brick  Company  has  just  opened  a  kiln  of  150,000 
brick  at  its  yard  at  the  foot  of  Hadley  street,  Whittier,  Calif., 
and  in  a  few  days  they  will  have  another  kiln  of  200,000  brick 
ready  for  firing. 

The  La  Bolsa  Tile  Company,  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has  ordered 
machinery  to  equip  an  up-to-date  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
drain  tile,  hollow  building  blocks,  bricks  and  roof  tiling,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  the  plant  in  readiness  before  the  first  of  the  coming 
year.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  plant  complete  is  $12,000.  The 
machinery  will  be  of  the  very  latest  pattern,  and  all  the  labor- 
saving  devices  in  connection  with  the  industry  of  tile-making  will 
be  employed. 

George  P.  Marsh  has  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  on  the  west 
side  of  Potrero  avenue,  Nogales,  Ariz.,  where  he  has  established 
a  brickyard.  .  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  5,  1903. 


HIS  SAD  CASE. 


The  Native— Oh,  yes !  One  of  our  most  prominent  citizens. 

The  Stranger— Indeed  ?  And  such  a  cider  fiend  ? 

The  Native— Yes.  He  went  to  a  sanitarium  to  get  cured  of  the  cider 
habit ;  but  he’s  as  bad  now  as  ever. 
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Low  R.a.tes 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ACCOUNT  OF 

National  Encampment  Grand  Army 

OF  THE 

Republic 

VIA 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad. 


DATES  OF  SALE: 

July  31st  to  August  13th,  1903,  inclusive 

RETURN  LIMIT: 

October  15th,  1903. 


For  further  information  call  on  ticket  agent  of  L.  E.  &  W  R.  R  ,  or  write 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


Stef* 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  in¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED — Situation  as  superintendent  or 
burner  of  brick  plant.  Fifteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  best  of  references.  Address 

JNO.  G.  BOSSERT. 

6  1c  Box  445,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANTED — Capital  to  invest  in  a  Fire  Brick 
Company  now  being  organized  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  St.  Louis.  Address 

CLAY  BURN. 

6  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Near  Richmond,  Va.,  fine  gran¬ 
ite  quarry.  Two  railroads  and  water  trans¬ 
portation.  Now  in  operation.  Address 
ALFRED  S.  EMERSON, 

6  1cm  Murphy,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — A  Rathsom  flower  pot  machine 
with  2,  2 %,  3,  3%,  4,  4%  and  5-inch  dies, 
pulleys  and  shaft.  Good  as  new.  Price.  $75.00. 

Address  FLOWER  POT, 

6  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


REPRESS  WANTED. 

C.  W.  Raymond  No.  3  (large  size)  hand 
repress.  State  condition  and  dies  going  with 
it ;  lowest  price  F.  O.  B.  Address 

BOX  604. 

6  1  d  Augusta,  Ga. 


WANTED — Situation  as  superintendent  of 
brick  works.  Up-to-date  and  practical  in 
every  detail.  Can  plan  and  superintend  con¬ 
struction  of  new  works.  Address 

SUCCESS, 

6  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  THE  FOLLOWING 
NEW,  SIX-BRICK  MACHINE  MOULDS. 

24 — 9x4%x2i/2x%. 

24 — 8%x4%x2  ll-14x%.  Ends  steel  lined. 
24—8  y2  x4  y2  x2  %  x  % . 

1 2—8  %  x4  %  x2  %  x  % . 

The  above  are  made  from  carefully  selected 
cherry,  and  bound  with  extra  heavy  steel. 

C.  &  A.  TOTTS  &  CO. 

6  1  1  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Books  for  brickmakers.  Inex¬ 
perienced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Brickmakers’  Man¬ 
ual,”  $3.00 — a  practical  treatise  on  the  every¬ 
day  details  of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable  receipts. 
“Sixty  Years  a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  experiences  of  a  successful  veteran 
brickmaker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best 
materials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  lists  of  other  valuable  books 
for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


S.  V.  PEPPEL, 

Care  “Rock  Products/' 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Consulting  Chemist  and  Engineer, 

i  Lime  Manufacture, 

Making  a  Specialty  of  Lime-Sand  Brick  Industry, 

(  Portland  Cement  Industry. 

No  matter  what  system  you  put  in  we  will  serve  as  your  expert  and  see  that  you  get 
what  you  paid  for. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


:  WANTED. 

♦ 

♦  A  PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKER,  WHO 

♦  ALSO  UNDERSTANDS  VITRIFYING, 

♦  WITH  ABOUT  $5,000,  TO  INVEST  IN 
i  A  BRICKYARD  WITH  2  0  YEARS’ 

♦  LIFE:  A  GOING  CONCERN  THAT 
i  INTENDS  INCREASING  THEIR  BUS- 

♦  INESSAND  REQUIRES  AN  UP  TO 

♦  DATE  MAN  IN  CHARGE. 

♦  ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS 

♦  TO  “REAL,”  CARE  THIS  JOURNAL. 

♦  4  4  d 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


! 


Clinton  Hematite  Red 

Hakes  Rich  Red  Brick. 

The  largest  Brick  Manufacturers  use  it. 
Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO., 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


(JORDON  C.  McNEIL,  President. 

ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

McNei 

il  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 

Proprietors  of 

Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  Ill. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK.  agents, 

Illinois  Brick  Company, 

General  Offices,  Chicago,  ill. 

.  .. .  I  m  r-w'  CT  .  ...  Columbus  Brick  and  TerraCotta  Co. 

1307  CHEMICAL  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  III. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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WANTED — A  good  second-hand  or  new 
steam  shovel,  suitable  for  brickyard  use.  If 
second-hand,  state  how  long  in  use  and  pres¬ 
ent  condition,  and  lowest  price  for  spot  cash. 

Address  JACKSON, 

G  Id  Care  Clay- Worker. 


TO  SETTLE  AN  ESTATE. 

The  Farrier  &  Goldin  brick  yards,  located 
at  Catskill  (on  the  Hudson)  New  York,  are 
offered  for  sale.  Inexhaustable  supply  of 
best  quality  of  clay.  Capacity,  12,000,000  a 
vear.  Address 

PERCIVAL  GOLDIN,  Executor. 

6  3  cm  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -A  party  to  invest  some  money 
and  take  charge  of  a  plant  in  operation 
about  100  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Good 
clay  and  fine  prospects  for  selling  output. 
Advertiser  in  the  mason  contracting  business. 

Address  J.  M.  B., 

6  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  CULLERS. 

Several  experienced  men  to  cull  and  shade 
red-face  bricks.  Steady  employment  under 
cover.  Address,  stating  age,  experience, 
whether  married  or  single,  etc. 

THE  FISKE  BRICK  CO., 

6  2  d  Dover  Point,  N.  H. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  BricK  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


Let  us  quote 
you  prices  on 
Savage  Fire  Brick 


Bag  Walls, 

Kiln  Linings, 
Boiler  Settings. 


Savage  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  Fire  Clay. 


FOR  SALE — A  four  mold  Andrus  press,  In 
good  condition.  Address 

BRADFORD  PRESS  BRICK  CO.. 

5  2c  Bradford,  l’a. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  four-mold  Boyd  dry  press,  in  excellent 
condition.  Address  SECRETARY, 

5  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Improved  four-mold  Boyd 
presses  ;  good  as  new  ;  In  use  only  a  short 
time ;  can  give  satisfactory  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Address  “  H.,” 

5  tf  d  Care  of  The  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — The  Cherokee  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  doing  a  good  business;  In  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Address 

D.  W.  TOWNSEND, 

5  3  cm  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— Racks  and  Pallets,  enough  to 
run  a  30  M  per  day  yard.  Are  In  good 
condition  and  will  sell  them  cheap.  Address 

JOHN  WILSON, 

2  tf  d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  SALE— One  second-hand  Atlas  engine, 
100  horse  power,  suitable  for  brick-yard 
work;  used  but  little  and  in  first-class  work¬ 
ing  order.  Address 

BOLIVAR  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 
4-3-cm  Bolivar,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  plant,  complete,  at  one- 
third  original  cost,  $35,000 ;  123  acres, 

fifty-four  miles  north  St.  Paul,  on  N.  P. 
R.  R. ;  switch  to  kilns ;  good  sale  for  all 
products ;  good  reasons  for  selling ;  easy 
terms.  FRANK  LANDERS, 

5  2  cm  Box  223,  Rush  City,  Minn. 


WANTED, 

A  BRICK  AND  TILE  FACTORY  TO  LOCATE 
at  Edina,  Mo. ;  a  good  point  in  every  way ; 
good  clay,  plenty  of  fuel,  large  demand  for 
tile ;  no  factory  within  thirty  miles.  For 
full  particulars  address 

H.  II.  SCHENK, 

5  3  cm  Memphis,  Mo. 


WANTED — A  situation  as  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  paving  or  building  brick 
plant ;  thoroughly  familiar  with  stiff  clay 
process  and  understand  management  of  men 
and  construction  of  kilns,  dryers,  erecting 
machinery,  etc.,  etc.  For  references  write  to 

M.  A.  C., 

5  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — First-class  man  of  long  experi¬ 
ence,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  details  of  construction,  etc.,  of  the  leading 
artificial  steam  brick  driers  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  first-class  position  for  the  right  man ; 
all  correspondence  confidential.  Address 
ARTIFICIAL  DRYER, 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Contents  of  brickyard ;  Freese  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  crusher,  engine,  shafting,  racks,  boards 
and  barrows ;  look  it  over  and  make  us  an 
offer ;  machines  very  little  used,  but  out  of 
use  some  time.  Apply 

ROTH  &  ENGELHARDT, 

5  2  dm  St.  Johnsyille,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE. 

At  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  thoroughly  equipped 
brickyard  of  thirty  acres,  on  main  street,  less 
than  two  miles  from  City  Hall,  with  machin¬ 
ery  for  stiff  mud  and  sand  brick ;  has  two 
hundred  horsepower  steam  dryer  and  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  pallets  and 
racks.  Address  D.  J.  CURTIS, 

5  2  d  Springfield,  Mass. 


THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  1 50,000  DAILY. 

General  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


Dean  Bros.' Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 


DUPLEX  PUMP 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


AND  PRICES. 


WANTED. 

At  once,  first-class  engineer,  acquainted 
with  Dry  Press  Machinery  and  stiff  mud  out¬ 
fit,  Freese.  Also  first-class  press  brick  set¬ 
ters,  common  brick  setters,  tossers,  etc.  Also 
first-class  man  to  run  a  Berg  Press  ;  one  who 
understands  it  thoroughly.  Fine  climate  and 
brand  new  yard.  Good  wages  paid  to  good 
men.  Address  CO-OPOLIS, 

6  1  d  Box  248,  Biloxi,  Miss. 


CLAY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 

A  large  tract  of  clay  land,  suitable  for 
brick,  terra  cotta,  pipe  or  fire-proof  material ; 
Pennsylvania  and  Reading  railroad  connec¬ 
tions  on  property ;  location,  a  short  distance 
from  Philadelphia ;  station,  telegraph  and 
postoffice  on  the  tract ;  suitable  buildings  for 
superintendent  and  employes ;  stables,  etc. 
Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  Further  particu¬ 
lars,  address  or  call  C.  D.  LANCE, 

907  Stephen  Girard  Building, 

5  3  cm  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC.— Con. 


FOR  SALE— Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  %.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE. 

16  x  42  Cooper  Corliss. 

22  x42  Wm.  Wright  engine  ($850). 

14  x26x42  Allis  cross  compound. 

One  dry  press,  five-mold,  and  revolving 
screen. 

Will  be  sold  cheap.  „  _ 

Address  MERTES, 

5  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  Arnold  steamer. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-h.-p.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

5  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


A  FINE  BED  OF  CLAY  has  been  discovered 
on  my  farm,  one  mile  west  of  Leavittsburg, 
O.  The  clay  has  been  tested  by  the  State 
Geologist  and  proves  its  fine  qualities  for 
paving  brick,  a  fine  face  brick,  roofing  and 
drain  tiles,  conduits,  etc. ;  also  a  clay 
claimed  by  experienced  pottery  men  to  make 
a  fine  jet  ware  in  the  pottery  line.  The  vein 
is  twenty  feet  thick.  Farm  contains  eighty 
acres,  located  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Will  sell 
whole  or  part  of  farm.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  WM.  H.  DUBENDORF, 

5  tf  d  Leavittsburg,  Humbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


COLkOHIpIC. 


FOR  COLORING  Brick  and  all  clay  products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

5  3d  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS 

For  Grinding  Clay,  Brick, 

Terra  Cotta,  Etc. 

BOTH  IRON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES. 

Write  for  prices. 

W.  H.  KNOWLES, 
Iron  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops, 
OTTAWA,  ILL. 


J.  J.  Koch.  L.  H.  Ritterskamp. 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp, 

ANALYSTS  AND  ^  j* 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTS. 

Suite  225  Mermod-Janard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Analyze  and  test  all  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products  in  all  its  branches. 

Examine  clay  properties  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  utility. 

Investigate  and  correct  errors  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  and  appliances. 

Design  new  plants  and  remodel  old 
ones.  Establish  burning  temperatures 
by  cones  in  oxidizing,  reducing  or 
neutral  atmospheres. 

Unexceptional  references  from  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  United  States 
for  whom  we  have  done  satisfactory 
work. 


J 


Manufacturer  of 


»  BricK  Moulds. 

Of  Every  Kind  and  Description. 

Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . $1  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

Three  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 

These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so,  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS. 


j  Jeffrey  Elevators  -Co  n  v  e  y  o  r  s : 


! 


FOR  HANDLING 


1 


For  Bundles,  Packages,  etc. 


New  Chain 
Catalogue 
No.  72 

Now  Ready. 
Send  for 
Copy. 


k  Clay,  Bricks, Tile,  Boxes,  Barrels,  Packages,  J 
f  Coal,  Ashes,  etc.  J 

! 
i 
i 
i 
! 
i 


Address 

The  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 

41  Dey  Street. 

DENVER 

Equitable  Bldg. 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Side*  Mich. 


TERMS 

REASONABLE, 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SOLICITED. 
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Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦I 

It  Looks  Good  ♦ 


NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 


on  paper. 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


CRUSHER 


is  expensive,  to  do  with¬ 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


It  Looks  Better  ♦ 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

THE  CHAMPION  J 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 


Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tiie  and  .brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-lnch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stifl  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

Iked  Oxides  for  BricK- 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 


Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacK. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  EHCRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


STEAM  ENGINEERS’ 
LICENSES 

Persons  desiring  to  obtain  a  city,  state, 
or  government  license,  to  operate  a  steam 
plant,  will  find  “  The  Hawkins’  Engineers 
Series”  valuable  assistance,  both  for  study 
and  reference. 

The  library  consists  of  seven  volumes, 
sold  for  $12  on  monthly  payments  of  one 

dollar.  . 

A  complete  catalog  and  description  of  the 
books  sent  on  application. 

Theo.  Audel  &  Co.,  Publishers,  63  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  C  ity. 
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BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  Agentswanted. 

Scientific  Bread  MachCo. 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


DAVIS’S 


Third  Edition. 

Revised ,  Improved  and  Enlarged. 


A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of 

Brick,  Tiles  and  Terra  Cotta: 

Including  Stiff  Clay,  Dry  Clay,  Hand-made, 
Pressed  or  Front,  and  Roadway  Paving  Brick, 
Enameled  Brick,  with  Glazes  and  Colors,  Fire 
Brick  and  Blocks,  Silica  Brick,  Carbon  Brick, 
Glass  Pots,  Retorts,  Architectural  Terra  Cotta, 
Drain  Tile,  Glazed  and  Unglazed  Roofing  Tile, 
Art  Tile,  Mosaics,  and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or 
Inlaid  Surfaces.  Comprising  every  product  of 
Clay  employed  in  Architecture,  Engineering 
and  the  Blast  Furnace  With  a  Detailed  De¬ 
scription  of  the  different  clays  employed,  the 
most  Modern  Machinery,  Tools  and  Kilns 
used,  and  the  processes  for  Handling,  Disin¬ 
tegrating,  Tempering  and  Molding  the  Clay 
into  Shape,  Drying,  Setting  and  Burning.  By 
Charles  Thomas  Davis.  Third  Edition.  Re¬ 
vised  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  Illustrated  by 

261  engravings.  662 pages, 8vo.  Price, _ $5.00 

This  volume  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  world ,  or  delivered  by  express  C.O.D, 
freight  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 

for . $  5.00 

i$i3’~A  circular  of  eight  pages  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  showing  the  full  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  furnishing  his 
address. 

New  and  Revised  Catalogue  of  Practical 
and  Scientific  Books,  93  pages,  Svo,  a  New  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Books  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  etc., 
and  our  other  Catalogues  and  Circulars,  the  whole 
covering  every  branch  of  Science  applied  to  the 
Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage  to  any  one  in 
any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  us  with  his 
address. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Importers, 
810  Walnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


LUBRICATING  BRICK  DIES. 

The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
made  for  common  bricks, 
hollow  blocks,  etc  ,  in  every 
form  possible. 


Dry  dies  with  exchangea¬ 
ble  sheet-iron  bushings. 

Dies  and  Cutting  Tables 
for  Roofing  Tiles. 

Brick  Cutting  Tables  for 
handpower.  Address 
MAX  MUELLER, 

12  So.  Channing  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Will  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method  . 


Also  Make  a  Special 
CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars. 


Manufactured  toy 

Central  Iron  Works, 

-^QUINCY,  ILL. 


ORIGINAL 


STITCHED 
Cotton  Duck 


o 


GflRDY 

BELTING. 


Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
changes,  heat, steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  “Original  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COHPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


Alpha  Canvas  Belting  CLAYWORKER’S  BELT, 


ALPHA  CANVAS  BELTING 


AS  IT  will  not  stretch 
more  than  high-grade 
leather — will  not  hard¬ 
en  in  cold  weather  — 
will  stand  a  strain  of 
8,400  pounds  to  a  six- 
inch  four  ply  belt — will 
run  absolutely  true  on 
pulleys  at  all  times. 

Write  for  name  of 
nearest  agent. 


The  American  Belting  Co., Youngstown,  ouo. 
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A  complete 
line  of  the  hest. 


Convening.  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  Mlnerg 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS,  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Oears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

_  H.  W.  CALDWELL  i  SOD  CO.,  "•""cTSc'ISHll’: 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Eastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  410-95 Liberty  street  New  fork  N.  Y. 
Southeastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  ' 

Southwestern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  202  Trust  Bldg.,  Dallas,  iexas. 


Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 
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1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  .Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
niclaren, 

Proprietor*, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


OHIO  STHTE  Hiram 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problem's  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENCRAVINC  CO 


lALL  KINDS-ALL  GOOD 

VU  1 


WE  WANT  YOB  TO  EXPNE 
CAREFULLY 

other  makes  of  water  tanks  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  a 


Caldwell  Louisiana  Red  Cypress  Tank. 


We  know  that  honest  materials,  long 
experience  and  expert  labor  will  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  results.  The  use  of  the 
best  grade  of  the  best  tank  lumber 
known  insures  durability.  Steel  hoops 
of  sufficient  strength  and  number  pre¬ 
vent  bursting,  Our  tanks  last  a  lifetime 
and  do  not  leak. 

May  we  send  you  our  catalogue  and 
price-list  ? 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE.,  KY. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns .  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end.  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc  .  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 
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Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $2.00.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 


< 

< 

< 


COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


For  End-Cut,  Side-Cut 
and  Automatic  Tables. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 


—  —  —  ’  — -  — 7  - - -  -  |  ,  — -  ocuu  iux  oauipico  ttiiu  pxicco.  . 

fr  VV  V  VVV  WVV  V  V  V  V  W  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  vw 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO.,  Ltd. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 


‘‘CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAHELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKnAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

‘‘BRICKHAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr . .  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

‘‘VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  I  IND. 


MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

LumP.GRAIN^GRouHD 

60-70^  70-80 %  80-9094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


onderful, 

can  help  you  to  roll 
long  the  smooth 
^Highway  to  Success. 

HHIHEffliW 

^GEORGIA  ST.  IND’PTLjsa; 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ Association 

of  the  United  States. 

CLflY  TECHNOLOGIST  (DID  BRICKWORKS  ERGIREER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Also  manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  for 
testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for  the  practical  and 
scientific  clayworker. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 
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VIRGINIA  SPRINGS  AND  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILWAY. 


Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  who  ranks  among:  the  foremost  sanitarlsts  of  the  world, 
says-  “I  consider  the  mountains  of  Virginia  as  a  natural  sanitarium. where 
visitors  from  warm  latitubes,  and  especially  from  crowded  centers,  may  surely 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  waste-restoring  stimulus,  which  insures  a  rapid  recupera¬ 
tion  and  the  very  best  preparation  for  renewed  health  and  a  long  sustained 
activity  in  the  occupation  of  a  busy  and^often  overworked  life.” 

In  this  favored  region,  where  the  waters  are  renowned  for  their  curative  properties,  where 
the  mountain  scenery  is  magnificent  and  where  the  Summer  climate  is  unsurpassed,  the  days 
being  mildly  warm  and  the  night  cool  and  refreshing,  are  situated  the 

Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Warm  Springs,  Healing  Springs, 
Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Sweet  Springs,  Sweet  Chalybeate  Springs,  Natural 
Bridge,  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  The  Allegheny 
Hotel  at  Goshen,  Va.,  The  Intermont  Hotel  at  Covington, 

Va.,  and  other  well-known  Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts. 

300  HOMES  FOR  SUMMER  BOARDERS. 


Descriptive  Resort  Pamphlets  and  Summer  Homes  Folders  can  be  obtained  at 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  agencies,  Big  Four  ticket  offices  and  principal  ticket  offices  of  connecting 
lines  throughout  the  country,  or  by  addressing  H.  W.  FULLER,  G.P.A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Choose  Wisely  . . . 

when  you  buy  a  SEWING  MACHINE.  You *11  find  all  sorts  and  kinds  at 
corresponding  prices.  But  if  you  want  a  reputable  serviceable  Machine,  then  take 

,h'  .  WHITE.  . 

27  years’  experience  has  enabled  us  to  bring 
out  a  HANDSOME.  SYMMETRICAL  and 
WELL-BUILT  PRODUCT,  combining  in  its 
make-up  all  the  good  points  found  on  high 
grade  machines  and  others  that  are  exclusively 
WHITE,  which  will  appeal  to  careful  buyers. 
All  Drop  Heads  have  Automatic  Lift  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Swell  Front,  Golden  OaK  Woodwork.  We 
sell  only  through  our  authorized  dealers,  who 
will  furnish  our  iron-clad  guarantee  duly  counter¬ 
signed  by  themselves.  Beware  of  buying  a 
White  with  a  defaced  or  altered  plate  number. 
We  do  not  sell  to  or  through  catalog  houses.  Vibrator  and  Rotary  Shuttle  Styles. 
OCR  ELEGANT  H.  T.  CATALOGS  GIVE  FULL  PARTICULARS,  FREE. 

>  WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


CRIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 


in  each  town  to  take  orders  for  our  new  High  Grade 
Guaranteed  Bicycles. 

New  1903  Models 

“  Beliise,”  Complete  $8*75 

“  Cossack Guaranteed  High  Grade  $10.75 

“Siberian,”  - 

“Neudorf,” 


$12.75 

$14.75 


A  Beauty 
Road  Racer 

no  better  bicycle  at  any  price. 

Any  other  moke  or  model  you  want  at  one-third 
usual  price.  Choice  of  any  standard  tires  and  best 
equipment  on  all  our  bicycles.  iStrongest  guarantee. 

We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL  C.  O.  D.  to  any  one 
without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow  |Q  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL  before  purchase  is  binding. 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels  (Q  «A  $Q 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  yy  10  yQ 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new .  ~  ~ 

lift  UftT  Dll V  a  bicycle  until  you  have  writen  for  our 
UUllUl  DU  I  FACTORY  PRICES  AND  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Tires,  equipment,  sundries  and  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds,  at  half  regular  price, 
in  our  big  free  sundry  catalog.  Cont  ains  a  world  of  useful  information.  Write  for  it. 

J.  L  MEAD  GYGLE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


$2.00 


THE  CLS1Y- 

ONE  YEAR,  {IN 


WO'R.KE'K, 

V  ADVANCE) 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  State*  ot  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

5-Trains-5 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,  7:25  am.  I  r  ij.cA  I  No.  21, 12:15  n  n. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  JNo-  b-50  am‘  |  No.  19,  11:30  pm 


TV  ATT  "V 


Train  No.  2L  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlorcars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling-  and  Fireproofing 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

T.  B.  THACKSTON,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washing  on,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 
H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 

Gen’l  PasK’r  Agt,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too — an  important  consideration — is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  1-lb.  and  5=Ib.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IN.  J. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <S  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 

the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


GEORCE  CARNELL 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Bteam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steajn 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


. .  .m: 


*®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DH V  PADS 

Come  and  Go  But 

BUFFALO  BRICK  DRIERS 

MEET  ALL  REQUIREMENTS  AS  DEVELOPED 
BY  ADVANCED  BRICK  WORKING  PRACTICE. 

The  System  is  Simple  and  Compact,  and  Thoroughly  Reliable  at 
all  Times.  The  Drying  is  Rapid  and  Uniform.  Write  for  details. 

BUFFALO  FORGE  COMPANY. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y . 
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WILLLIAMS’S  DISINTEGRATOR  AND  FINE  PULVERIZER. 


Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

HI.  F.  WILLIHPIS  PIFG.  GO., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


...If  you  don’t  your  competitor  will. 

■  i  ,  Note  also  change  in  the  cut  each  month. 

We  have  THE  SIMPLEST,  the  LEAST  EXPENSIVE, 
THE  BEST  RAPID  BRICK  HACKING  and  TRUCKING 
SYSTEM  in  use. 

It  is  equally  as  efficient  in  large  or  small  yards.  It  can  be  used  either  for  open 
air  or  artificial  drying.  We  guarantee  that  one  man  can  take  from  25,000  to  40,000 
green  brick  from  the  machine  and  place  them  upon  the  hacks  in  one  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  hacks  to  the  kiln,  and  place  them  in  easy 
position  for  the  setters  to  handle  them. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  costs  less  than  half  of  the  money  to  equip  a 
yard  with  our  system  than  any  other  efficient  system.  Drying  capacity  unex¬ 
celled.  65,000  brick  can  be  hacked  in  a  space  20x140.  If  you  are  using  any  of 
the  old  systems  of  open  air  drying,  such  as  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  for  instance, 
the  change  can  be  effected  with  very  little  expense. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  for  full  information. 

Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

BECHTEL  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

F.  C.  FROST,  701  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Western  Representative.  Agents  wanted  in  unrepresented  districts. 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Blach  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Pennsylvania  Line.  The  Best  Brick  Drier 


- FOR - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


LOW  RATES 

TO  THE 

SOUTH,  SOUTHEAST 
SOUTHWEST 

VIA 


ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  ON  SALE 
FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 

Direct  connections  at  Cincinnati  from  all  points 
NORTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

WRITE  FOR  RATES. 

W.  A.  BECKLER,  N.  P.  A . Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  P.  BROWN,  N.  E.  P.  A.  Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  W.  DTJNNAVANT.  T.P.A.  Warren,  O. 
CHAS-.  ZELL,  D.  P.  A.  .  Cincinnati. 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  G.  P.  A.  Cincinnati. 


\(7ltalogves  pay 

YvtvoiA  they  represent 
your  goods  rightly. 

LET  US  MAKE  THE 

)  CUTS 

ANDTHE  PROBLEM’S  SOWED 

INDIANAP0LI5  ELEC  TROT  YPI  NG°CO. 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  SSS.S4  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 

January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions ,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  lever  saw  for  drying  tile ,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


5 
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L.  H.  REPPELL’S 


I 

s 


iriPROVED  KILNS,' 

i 

! 

* 


I 

* 

I 


2422  Chestnut  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate. 
The  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  anv  desired  capacity.  Safest 
from  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
and  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

particulars  D.  M.  WARNER,  SPARTA,  MICH. 
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Do  You  Burn  Claywarc  or  Money? 

We  Would  Ask  You  a  Question: 


IS  NOT  THE, SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  BURNING  the  bathing-  of  the  ware  in  an 
EYEN  HEAT  of  the  degree  necessary  to  luse  the  clay?  Also:  Are  not  the 
questions  of  heat  generation  and  EQUALLY  DISTRIBUTED  DRAFT 
FORCES  the  points  on  which  equally  distributed  heat  depends?  Further:  Does 
4l  this  not  apply  to  all  wares  made  from  any  clay?  What  more  do  you  ask  of  your 
pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  fire  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  or  hollow  block  kilns? 

Our  kiln  is  a  universal  kiln  when  considering  the  above  ware.  It  burns 
clayware  quickly  and  evenly.  In  any  size  kiln  the  center,  outer  circle  or  bottom 
are  burned  alike. 
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THERE  IS  NO  ESCAPING  IT:  THE  KILN  YOU  NEED. 


Home  of  the  Platt  Triple  Draft  Kilns,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


THEY  ARE  Round,  Down-Draft,  ONE  or  Multiple  Stack  Kilns.  Have  solid 
or  perforated  floors  and  furnaces  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  location. 

We  furnish  plans  and  specifications  embodying  the  best  construction  ideas, 
and  correct  in  area  details.  This  kiln  is  the  product  of  experience.  We  have 
demonstrated  its  fine  qualities.  Others  have  followed  in  its  use.  It  is  simple 
and  inexpensive.  A  sure  thing  for  you.  Royalties  reasonable. 


BURNERS  WANTED. 

Tell  us  what  you  know  about  burning.  If  you  are  employed  we  can  help 
you  to  a  better  position,  if  you  are  the  right  sort.  Results  that  you  are  sure  of,  and 
that  are  good  are  in  demand. 

FOREMEN  WANTED. 

Where  do  you  work?  What’s  your  experience?  Many  are  looking  for  GOOD 
men.  We  will  try  to  help  you  get  in  where  you  fit. 


PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  CO.,VanMeter,la. 
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For  Further  Particulars  apply  to  — - 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


The  “GRATH”  NEW  DOWN=DRAFT  CONTINUOUS 
Kiln,  guaranteed  to  burn  any  kind  of  CLAY  WARE  uni= 
formly,  without  any  smoke  or  discoloration,  in  ONE= 
HALF  the  time  Direct  Firing  required  in  single  kilns, 
thereby  saving  50  per  cent,  in  fuel. 

Either  coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas  can  be  used  for  fuel.  In  successful  operation  by 
the  Mound  City  Roofing  Tile  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  giving  results  as  stated 
above. 


The  “GRATH”  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Gas  and  Cok= 

ing  Furnace. 

NO  Grate  Cars,  ND  Iron  Work.  CHEAP  to  build  and  attach.  The  BEST  Coking  Furnace  in  the  Market,  and  the  ONLY 
ONE  built  on  correct  principles,  for  either  UP-DRAFT,  DOWN-DRAFT  or  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


The  “GRATH”  Up=Draft  Kilns  ARE  THE  BEST. 


The  “GRATH”  Down=Draft  Kilns 

....  (Either  Perforated  or  Radiating  Floor)  ARE  THE  BEST. 


3301  MORGAN  FORD  ROAD. 


SX.  LOUIS,  mo.,  U.  s.  F\ 
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Haigh’s  New  System  of  Continuous  Kiln.Arranscd  t0  suita" Locations 

These  kilns  can  be  seen  burning  ROOFING  TILE,  DRY  PRESSED  FACING,  PAVING  AND  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully.  There  is  no  other  continuous  kiln  burning  as  successfully  the  variety  of  clay  wares  that  is  done  under  this  system  of 
side  firing.  To  see  it  in  operation  and  for  further  particulars,  address  HI.  HAIGH,  Gatsk.ill,  IN.  Y  . 


THE  RICHARDSON  BRICK  KILNS 

are  correct  in  principle  and  design  and  most  successful  in  operation.  They  are  the  result  of  long  stndy  and  many  yeais  of 
experience  in  burning  brick.  Moreover  they  embody  the  latest  and  best  European  and  American  practice. 


3  UP  DRAFT  KILIMS 
3  DOWN-DRAFT  KILIMS 
3  CONTINUOUS  KILIMS 


No  single  Kiln  the  best  for  every  use ;  but  each  Kiln  the  best  for  the  special  use  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Plans  for  these  kilns  are  furnished  only  with  my  services  as  consulting  engineer,  and  after  careful  investigation  and  report  upon  all 
the  special  conditions  and  requirements  of  each  individual  case  If  there  is  anything  better  for  the  purpose  than  mine  I  recommend  it.  My 
charges  are  about  the  same  in  either  case,  and  always  reasonable. 

For  illustrated  booklet  and  other  information,  address 


WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON,  Brickworks  Engineer,  Ruggery  Bldg.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THOS.  M.  WILSON 

DESIGNER  AND  BUILDER  OF 

BRICK.  PLANTS. 

THE.  WILSON 

BricR  Kilns  and  Hot  Air  Dryers 
ARE  THE  BEST. 


A  furnace  that  will  burn  coal.  Perfect 
combustion.  Superior  product. 

Patent  protected  in  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 


Expert  Brickmaker 
and  Burner. 

Improved  Waste  Heat  Drying 

System. 

My  furnace  should  be  investigated  by 
all  brickmakers  who  know  the  value  of 
coal  at  the  present  time.  Estimates  given 
and  information  furnished. 

THOS.  M.  WILSON, 

Layton,  Pa. 
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THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa- 


H.  C.  DUNN,  Patentee,  ERIE,  PA. 

The  Dunn  Kiln  has  never  failed,  and  we  will 
guarantee  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  over  other 
systems  of  burning  brick  or  refund  all  money.  Use 
the  Dunn  Kiln  and  pay  larger  dividends.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

I.  M.  JUSTICE,  “.V  Bethany,  W.  Va. 


The  Dunn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  luel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.  EUDALY,  509  Jonnsion  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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A  Pump  f or  Pumping  Liquid  Clay. 

For  this  purpose  you  need  a  pump  that  is  simplicity  itself— one  that  will  handle 
any  kind  of  dirty,  muddy,  gritty  liquid  without  suffering  the  least  injury,  in  short,  a 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  these  statements.  To  responsible  parties 
who  will  state  for  what  purpose  and  under  what  conditions  they  wish  to  use  it, 
we  will  send  a  pump  on 

30  DAYS’  EREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  our  booklet  which  tells  all  about  the  pumps,  and  gives  many  other  ways  in  which  it  may  he  used. 


The  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Company, 


132  Greenwich  St., 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


E3 


E  KNOW  you  are  having; 
trouble  with  your  cars.  We 
also  know  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  until  you  use  our  cars. 

Write  for  our  catalog"  and  prices. 
We  also  build  special  designs  for 
special  demands. 

CLEVELAND  CAR  CO., 

West  Park  P.  O.,  Ohio. 


Handsomest  and  Most  Durable 
Bricks  Made. 

Natural  Gray  or  Colored. 

Our  bricks  may  be  made  from  ANY  kind  of  SAND,  whether  SHARP,  ROUND,  SMOOTH,  BANK,  RIVER,  LAKE  OR 
SALT  WATER  SAND;  a  factory  for  making  these  bricks  cost  much  less  then  a  Clay  Brick  Factory,  and  these  bricks  may  be 
made  as  well  in  Winter  as  in  Summer.  NO  BURNING.  ANY  “DRY  PRESS”  MAY  BE  USED. 

CLAY  BRICK  FACTORIES  CHANGED  TO  THIS  SYSTEM  AT  LITTLE  COST. 

Absolutely  no  shrinkage  in  these  bricks;  every  brick  perfect;  may  be  made  in  any  SIZE,  SHAPE  or  COLOR.  One  fac¬ 
tory  in  successful  operation  and  others  contracted  for. 

Territorial  Rights  for  Sale  and  on  ROYALTY. 

Egyptian  Silica  Brick  Process  Company, 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 


SAND=BRICKS 


6=8=10  Bridge  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Sand-Lime  Brick  Engineers. 

Plants  Erected  and  Equipped. 

Send  for  testimonials. 
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Every  “SANDBANK  or  SANDHILL"  is  the  best  place  for  a  “BRICKYARD."  No 
need  of  clay,  dryers  or  kilns  to  produce  a  strong,  sound,  perfect  “FACEBRICK,"  and  at 
a  lower  cost  than  common  clay  bricks  are  usually  produced,  out  of  sand  and  a  small 
percentage  of  lime,  in  ten  hours,  in  any  weather,  winter  or  summer. 

H.  HUENNE.KE.S  6  CO., 

114=118  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  Engineering  Bldg. 

are  erecting  and  equipping  factories  of  any  capacity  in  any  locality  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  South  America  under  their  patented  process  known  as 

“HUENNEKES  SYSTEM” 

FACTORIES  IN  OPERATION  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Any  size,  shape  or  color  of  bricks  produced  under  this  system,  and  every  brick  perfect. 

Besides  the  factories  in  operation  there  are  now  being  erected  twelve  (12) 
other  factories  under  our  system  from  Montreal,  Canada,  throughout  the  United 
States  to  Monterey,  Mex.  FACTS  ARE  BETTER  PROOFS  THAN  TESTIMO¬ 
NIALS,  and  seeing  one  of  our  factories  in  operation  is  to  believe  that  our  system 
is  a  thorough  success  and  a  big  money-maker.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet 
and  particulars. 
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MAKE  YOUR  BRICK  WITHOUT  BURNING 
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Perfect  Brick  at  Little  Cost — No  Kilns — No  Dryers — No  Delay.  © 

•  • 

BRICK  MADE  TODAY  LAID  IN  THE  WALL  TOMORROW.  ®. 

Send  for  circular.  •  • 
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-BY  THE- 


AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 


American  Sand=Lime  Brick  Co., 


225  Dearborn  St. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  ORIGINAL  STIFF  MUD  AUGER  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE. 

Perfect  Satisfaction. 

Our  experience,  added  to  intelligence,  has  produced  a  machine  unequalled  in  STRENGTH, 
SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  QUALITY  OF  FINISHED  PRODUCT  AND  PRICE. 

Our  catalogue,  testimonials  and  special  prices  for  the  asking. 

THE  KELLS  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Factory  at  Adrian,  Mich.  17-34  Hook  Building,  Hudson,  Mich. 
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Auger  Machine.  Combination  Machine.  (g) 


UP  TO  DATE  MACHINERY  ! 


Berg  Dry  Press. 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1903  Catalogue. 
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©  CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  ® 
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Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


MODEL  ‘‘G,”  234  YD. 

For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  ^  cubic  yard  up  to  4^  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL 


STYLE  ‘C”%YD. 

610  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  OHIO. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  T rucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


PURCHASE 
UNTIL  YOU 

WRITE  OS. 


We  can  save  you  money.  Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine, 


Steel  and  iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


— Anderson,  Ind. 


5~H£z  CL>-rt£/^WO 
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Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Hit  THew  Stem  snottl. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 


Type  No.  1— Geo.  H.  Clippert  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day. 

WRITE  178  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  L“ 


Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 


BRICK  MACHINES  (four  sizes)  capacities  ranging  from  6,ooo  to 
6o, cooper  day), PUGMILLS, DISINTEGRATORS,  REPRESSES, 
HOISTING  DRUMS,  CLAY  CARS,  BRICK  TRUCKS,  ETC. 


Ponchatoula,  La.,  Sept.  12th,  1902. 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sirs — Enclosed  find  settlement  for  the  outfit  of  brickmaking 
machinery.  I  have  as  good  a  brick  machine  as  anybody  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  on  the  market  today,  and  you  have  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  any  way  you  wish,  for  the  machine  is 
far  ahead  of  my  expectations.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  FRANK  J.  CAMPBELL. 

[Mr.  Campbell  is  using  our  “  XX  ”  Machine.] 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  of  Rricfc  Making  Machinery, 

STA.TBSVILBB,  N.  C. 
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Waste  Heat  from  four  Ming  Kilns  TittneH  into  money. 


Turning  waste  into  money  is  just  like 
finding  gold  dollars.  We  are  making 
many  a  dollar  for  enterprising  clay- 
workers  who  see  the  advantage  of  put¬ 
ting  in  our  Waste  Heat  Dryer.  It  takes 
the  waste  heat  from  your  cooling  kilns 
and  utilizes  it  in  drying  green  brick, 
and  dries  them  quicker  and  better  than 
any  other  dryer  on  the  market.  Let 
us  send  you  catalogue  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  together  with  testimonials  from 
users. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  largest  blower  ever  built 
in  the  world.  It  was  built  by  us  and  is 
in  use  in  a  waste  heat  dryer.  We  also 
manufacture  Blowers,  Exhausters,  v 
Engines,  Fans  and  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilating  Apparatus.  Correspondence  solicited 


THE  NEW  YORK  BLOWER  CO., 

‘Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago  Office,  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Building. 
Cleveland  Office,  910  New  England  Building. 

New  York  Office,  39-41  Cortlandt  Street,  Rooms  101  to  106. 
Boston  Office,  185  Sumner  Street. 

European  Office,  Cathedral  Corner,  Fennel  Street,  Manches¬ 
ter,  England. 


The  Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Company 

BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS,  CONSTRUCTING  ENCINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


COMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln 
Outfits,  and  Complete  Plants 
a  specialty.  Address 


SHARER  DRYER  AND  KILN  COMPANY, 

Rooms  18,  19  and  20,  914  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  NflTIOKNL  ai  Weai  Diamonds. 

Dry  Your  Brick  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 


Three  Claims: 

Practical. 

Prompt, 

Reliable. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50%  more  than  guaranteed. 

LAUREL  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO.,  Laurel,  Miss. 


We  use  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving  and  increase  is  such  that  we  consider  your  Drier  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  at  our  plant.  CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect.  BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAYING  CO.,  Boone,  Iowa. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 

C.  H.  BEALE,  Manager  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala.' 

JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

T  ATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


1118  East  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THIS  CUT  illustrates  an  up-to-date  Brick  Dryer.  IT  IS  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
IRON  CLAD  DRYER,  which  contains  the  best  known  principles  for  rapid  drying.  The  correct 
principle  of  this  Dryer  has  been  carefully  retained  throughout  the  development  of  the  Tender  Clay 
Dryer,  which  enables  us  to  construct  Dryers  to  suit  all  clays  and  dry  the  product  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy.  Our  Steam  Saving  Devices  are  inventions  many  years  in  advance  of  what  is  generally  known  in  the 
science  of  Steam  Fitting. 


This  is  the  Dryer  that  enables  the  largest  bricKmaKing 
concerns  in  the  world  to  produce  brick  at  less  cost  than 
is  possible  by  any  other  known  process. 


Time  and  wear  prove  that  these  cars  are  the  most  durable  and  easiest  running.  Send  for  information,  estimates,  etc, 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


r‘  _ 
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A  PERFECT  CAR  SYSTEM 


For  Either  Soft  or  Stiff  Mud. 

With  only  TWO  CARS 

One  man  will  handle  40  M  brick  per  day. 


No  Fan  to  Run.  No  Boiler  to  Steam. 

No  Pipes  to  Burst.  No  Fireman  to  Pay. 

aap  No  Dryer.  No  Fuel. 
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We  Guarantee  This  to  be  the  best»  cheapest  and 

—in  only  out-door  car  system  ever 

offered  the  brick  maker.  We  guarantee  to  handle  from  the 
machine  and  put  on  the  yard  in  good  condition,  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  green  brick  per  day,  with  one  man,  and  same 
amount  to  kiln.  We  guarantee  our  patent  car  and  system  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  bu  ilt,  and  all  the  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  of  material  to  be  first  class.  Our  new 
portable  canvas  covers  give  absolute  protection  from  rain  and 
storms  and  also  protect  tender  clays. 


THE  SYSTEM  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick 
plant;  these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  mova¬ 
ble  deck,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  compound  lever.  From  two  to  five  hundred  brick  are  taken  from 
the  machine  and  placed  on  a  pallet,  the  lever  lowered,  raising  pallet  off  the  rests.  The  load  is  then  on  car,  which 
is  run  on  the  yard  to  the  rests  along  each  track;  the  lever  is  again  raised,  thus  lowering  deck  of  car  which  places 
load  on  the  rests,  where  the  brick  are  left  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  kiln  in  the  same  way. 

The  above  cuts  also  show  our  new  portable  canvas  covers,  which  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  wooden  covers, 
and  one  man  or  boy  can  cover  and  uncover  a  yard  of  200,000  brick  in  ten  minutes. 

We  handle  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Write  for  further  information  and  nearest  place  where  you  can  see 
this  system  in  operation. 


Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


Knoxville,  Tenn 


Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  Agents  for  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  T exas,  Arkansas.  Missouri.  Kansas,  and  Indian  and  Oklahoma  T erritories. 
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THE  C  — 1TO  £ZJCE^ 


THE  rSILo  1  IS  1  tlE  LtlEArE^  1 

IN  THE,  END. 


Don’t  over= 
look  results 
when  buying 
bricK  ma  = 
chinery. 


Consult 
MARTIN 
and  you  will 
be  satisfied. 


If  you  do  not  have  our  General 
Catalog,  be  sure  and  send  for  it 
before  placing  your  orders. 


Our  Engineering  Department  is 
ever  at  your  service.  Consult  our 
experts  regarding  every  trouble 
on  your  plant. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

[CLAYWORKING  ENGINEERS] 

LANCASTER,  F»M.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Hercules 

The  Leader  of  All 
SOFT  MUD 

Brick  Machines. 


Simplicity.  Strength.  Weight.  Capacity. 


This  machine  is  a  model  in  every  respect,  is  made  of  iron  and  steel  throughout,  has 
ample  pugging  capacity,  is  free  from  leakage,  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  clay,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  reliable.  Machines  in  successful  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Latest  improved  devices,  fully  covered  by  patents. 


HERCULES  SR. 
HERCULES  JR. 


THE  IDEAL 
THE  STANDARD 


If  you  have  not  our  catalogue,  get  it.  It  fully  decribes  the  machinery  and  brick¬ 
yard  equipment  we  manufacture. 

Sanders,  Disintegrators,  Conveyors,  Clay  Elevators,  Pug=Mills,  Wag= 
ons.  Trucks,  Barrows,  Hoists,  Molds,  Furnace  Fronts,  Grates,  etc. 


EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED.  PRICES  RIGHT. 


You  Know  Our  Business 
and 

We  Want  to  Know  Yours. 


the  Ho^toh  iWAHUpflCTUHiHC  co  > 


F*ainesville, 


Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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See  Opposite  Page 

If  the  machinery  you  have  been  using  the  past  season 
has  not  been  satisfactory  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of 
brick  made. 

If  your  machinery  is  worn  so  that  it  causes  you  an¬ 
noying  delays  and  expense  because  of  breakage,  which 
you  know  your  competitor  does  not  have. 

DONT 

attempt  to  start  with  this  machinery  next  season. 


the  old  adage  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
right. 

DONT 

fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of  machinery  shown  on 


It  is  the  largest,  heaviest  and  best  constructed  on  the 
market.  It  will  make  more  and  better  brick,  with  less 
labor  and  power  than  can  be  done  with  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  this  class. 

See  Opposite  Page 


THE:  C^7l  t/— WO  SC/c 
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A  POTTS 

Horizontal 

Brick  Machine 


Having  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 
with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 


A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 
stone. 


A  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

to  sand  the  moulds  and  save 
labor. 

With  these  three  machines  you  can  maKe 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 
found  to  be  right. 

C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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COMBINATIONS  [ 

OF  CAPITAL[ 

Are  not  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  the  ■ 
people,  but  this  Combination  of  Brick,  Block  1 
and  Tile  Cutter  is  easily  the  most  popular  ar=  § 
tide  [except  money],  ever  offered  to  the  clay=  g 
worker. 


~  There  are  many  clayworRers  who  make  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks  and 

■  Lnd=Cut  Brick,  and  until  now  they  have  been  compelled  to  purchase 
H  a*  least  two  cutting  tables,  but  with  this  Cutter  they  can  cut  9=inch 

■  end=cut  brick,  drain  tile  from  3=inch  to  10=inch,  and  hollow  blocks 
g  12  inches  square  and  under,  and  do  their  work  far  better,  than  with 
M  any  of  the  old  fashioned,  out=of=date  Cutting  Tables. 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  A  postal  card  of  inquiry  will  bring 
g  the  information. 

|  The  J.  D.  FATE  CO., 

1  RICHLAND  COUNTY,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 

\ 
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Are  You  Looking  for  Profits? 

You  will  find  them  best  through  the  “Built  Right,  Run 
Right”  line  of  machinery.  No  matter  what  class  of  clay 
products  you  desire  to  make  we  can  furnish  the  machinery 
best  adapted  to  its  profitable  production.  We  build  machin¬ 
ery  and  appliances  for  manufacture  by  the  various  processes, 
and  sell  you  what  you  need.  We  do  not  need  to  put  upon  you 
something  that  may  not  be  a  success  just  because  it  is  the 
nearest  thing  we  have  to  what  you  need.  Send  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  catalogue  of  Dry  Press,  Stiff  Mud  and  Soft 
Mud  machinery. 


The  American  Clay  “Working 


New  YorK  Office, 

39*41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 

*Bucyrus,  Ohio ,  U.  S.  A. 
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No  Stub— No  Slab— No  Waste. 

This  automatic  brick  cutter  makes 
all  of  the  column  into  bricks  of  uni= 
form  thickness;  is  by  far  the  most 
simple  machine  of  the  kind  on  the 
market  and  gives  longer  and  better 
!  service. 


r~ — . . . . 

Satisfaction  or  No  Sale. 

is  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  put  out  and  every 
machine  is  covered  by  a  guarantee  as  STRONG  AS 
HOLY  WRIT.  Built  in  two  sizes.  The  above  is 
the  smaller  one.  Get  catalog  and  ref erences. 
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A  WONDERFUL  CUTTER 

- is - 

The  Wonder  Automatic  and  Semiautomatic 

NOT  ONLY  IN  NAME,  BUT  IN  WORK  AS  WELL. 


lA/onder  Side-Cut  Brick;  Cutter. 


T 


]HIS  CUTTER  has  only  been  on  the  market  during  *the  past  year  and  there  are 
thirty-eight  of  them  now  in  successful  operation.  Is  this  not  sufficient  to  demon- 
onstrate  the  superior  qualities  of  this  Cutter?  The  beauties  of  this  Cutter  are  in 
the  light,  easy  running  machinery,  square  corners,  straight,  smooth  brick  and  simplicity  in 
operation.  While  the  machine  is  sufficiently  strong  to  do  the  work  of  a  Brick  Cutter,  yet 
it  is  free  from  the  heavy,  uncouth  machinery  usually  embodied  in  an  Automatic  Cutter. 

There  are  no  feathered  edges,  no  crooked  brick  made  on  this  Cutter.  It  has  a  down¬ 
ward,  sheering  motion  at  all  times. 

This  is  the  Cutter  that  cuts  the  cut  that  all  the  Cutters  would  like  to  cut  but  can’t  cut. 

Here  is  the  Cutter  that  a  boy  can  cut  all  the  cuts,  and  just  the  cut  that  all  the  brick- 
makers  want  to  cut,  and  the  only  cut  that  it  leaves  uncut  is  the  cut  in  price  from  other 
Cutters,  and  this  we  cut. 

Seeing  is  not  only  believing,  but  is  buying,  as  all  who  see  this  Cutter  are  readily  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  sterling  qualities.  It  is  sold  strictly  on  its  merits  and  the  price  is  right. 


The  Wallace  Hfg;.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Southern  Agents:  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

519  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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- .  -  IN O  OTHER  = 

Automatic  cutter 

Is  ‘‘Just  et&  Good”  ets  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Gallon,  Ohio 


c 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  1  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  M.  FREESE  Sc  CO., 


-Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Soft  Mud  Brickmakers  Take  Notice 


« 


Charms  Strike  the  Sight 

But 


Merit  Wins  the  Soul. 


ff 


For  the  asking  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  package  of  “  Food  for  Thoughtful 
Brickmakers.” 


Better  ask  before  they  are  all  gone. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BE.ST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  Brick  Manufacturer.  £ 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  E,n» 
gines,  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers.  *  Send^trJi&setfated 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 


WORKS :  SALES  DEPARTMENT : 

QALE5BURQ,  ILL.  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


June,  1903. 


3~HE: 


Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  6 


THE  PERFECT  GLUT  SCREED 

is  a  traveling-  gravity  screen.  It  is 
nature  assisted  by  mechanism.  It 
saves  labor  and  lessens  wear  on 
machinery.  Increases  capacity  and 
produces  a  more  uniform  product. 

Don’t  Cost  Anything  to  Try  It. 
We  Guarantee  Its  Worft. 

We  know  what  it  will  do.  Let 
us  show  you. 

Our  new  Catalog  will  explain  all 
about  it. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


For  the  Ancients  “All  Roads  Led  to  Rome/’ 

But  nowadays— for  Buyers  of  Represses— to  Cleveland. 


THE  RICHARDSON  REPRESS. 

TEXAS 


Sales  of  Richardson  Represses  for 
five  months  ....  . .  32 


Isn’t  this  record  enough  to  convince 
you  that  this  is  the  repress  you  ought 
to  have? 

We  Build  Dryers  and  Steel  Dryer  Cars 
and  Equip  Complete  Plants. 


THE  OHIO  CERAMIC  ENGINEERING  GO., 


SS8 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

MHHHHBHBHHHI  BHKBH 
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CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 
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The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XL,  No.  1. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JULY,  1903. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


FOR  SALE. 


Two  rebuilt  Chambers 
Automatic  End=Cut  Brick 
Machines  of  25,000  daily 
capacity.  Taken  in  trade 
from  customers  putting 
in  our  largest  machines. 

These  machines  re= 
built  in  our  own  shop, 
guaranteed  in  every  par= 
ticular,  and  offered  sub= 
ject  to  trial  and  approval. 


§ 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets. 


We  also  make  a  full  line  ot 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  TracK  Switches,  Etc.  a  &  a 


Write  for  Circular.! 


The  ATLA5  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 

(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 

- Cleveland,  Ohio • 


CARS! 


We  are  the 

**  LARGEST  MAN¬ 
UFACTURERS  OF 

Dryer  Cars 

Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 

Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
0  0  to  offer.  0  0 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


BRICK  MACHINERY— DRY  PRESS  PROCESS. 


Name.  Page. 

American  Clay-Working  Mach. 

Co.,  The . 9, 101 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works  .  8 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.... 
.  4,  5 


Name.  Page. 

Chicago  Brick  Macninery  Co..  89 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

The .  7 

Ill.  Supply  *  Construction  Co.  708 
Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.  6 
Scott  Mfg.  Co .  10 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


Arnold-Creager  Co  ,  The .  13 

American  Clay -Working  Mach 

Co.,  The . 9, 101 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works . 8,  90 

Bonnot  Co.,  The .  81 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co .  102 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 1,72 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co...  89 

Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  The —  106 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D .  100 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 67, 104,  105 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg. 

Co.,  The .  96 

Hensley,  J.  W.... .  3 


Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  97 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  85 

Kells  Foundry  and  Machine 

Co .  72 

Madden  &Co .  78 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 

Co.,  The .  108 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A . 98, 99 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W . 62,  63 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works .  13 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C .  91 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co,  The .  103 

Wellington  Machine  Co,  The...  65 

Wiles  Co.,  A.  M.  &  W.  H .  69 


BRICK  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 


A.merican  Blower  Co,  The .  108 

Boss,  John  C .  66 

Barron  Dryer  Co .  94 

Bechtel  Bros . . .  82 

Buffalo  Forge  Co .  81 

Eudaly,  W.  A .  89 

Haigh,  H . 83 

Illinois  Supply  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  The. . .  85 

Justice,  I.  M.... .  86 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  The .  92 


National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The  ....  93 

Phillips,  S.  Q .  80 

Platt  Triple  Draft  Kiln  Co .  84 

Reppell,  L.  H .  80 

Richardson,  W.  D .  83 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co .  95 

Sharer,  Geo.  W .  92 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The....  18 

Warner,  D.  M . .  83 

Wilson,  Thos.  M... .  86 

Youngren,  P.  L .  86 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


American  Belting  Co.,  The .  76 

Arnold-Creager  Co.,  The .  13 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co . 

Cleveland  Car  Co . 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W . 

Camell,  Geo . 

Central  Iron  Works  . . 

Cox,  Geo.  S . 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co . 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

The . 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co . 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  The . 

Gray,  S.  B . 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co,  The . 

Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 


Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Mfg.  Co.,  The .  96 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co,  The.  74 

Kendall  &  Flick .  75 

Koppel,  Arthur .  12 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co .  90 

Main  Belting  Co .  77 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co  74 

Mueller,  Max .  76 

National  Musical  String  Co....  69 

Phillips  &  McLaren .  77 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co...  87 

Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co.,  The . .  78 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Co .  12 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co, The  91 

Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  M.  F .  82 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer  Co .  11 
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77 
81 
76 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


American  Ceramic  Society .  14 

American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg 

Co .  14 

American  Road  Machine  Co...  78 
American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.  88 

Audel,  Theo.  &  Co .  78 

Avery  Stamping  Co .  70 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  14 

Boss,  John  C .  66 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E .  77 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co .  78 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry .  79 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co .  75 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The.  15 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  72 

Evens  &  Howard .  73 

Egyptian  Silica  Brick  Process 

Company .  87 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  79 

H.  C.  Bauer  Engraving  Co . 77,  78 

H.  Huennekes  &  Co .  88 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 

Electro  Co . 75,  80 

J.  L.  Mead  Cycle  Co .  79 

J  oh  nsou  bu  rg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  14 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp .  76 

Lake  Erie  &  Western . 69,  74 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co .  15 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. .  80 

Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Co .  70 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co  75 
New  York  Brick  and  PavingCo.  14 

Ohio  State  University .  77 

Peppel,  S.  V .  71 

Pennsylvania  Line  . .  80 

Preston  Brick  Co .  14 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co,  The  16 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route .  80 

Richardson,  W.  D . 75,  83 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Co .  73 

Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Company,  The  .  82 

Sangamo  Brick  Cc .  15 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co .  73 

Scientific  Bread  Machine  Co.  ..  74 
Southern  Railway  and  Mobile 

&  Ohio  R.  R .  79 

The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.  87 
Terre  Haute  Bricn  ana  Pipe  Co.  15 

Vandalia  Line.  .  79 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  The .  15 

Wells  &  Hall .  76 

Western  Brick  Co .  14 

White  Sewing  Machine  Co .  79 

Whyte,  J.  W .  71 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co .  75 


Ads.,  Small  Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc. 
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™eHA1MNGT0N»KING  PERFORATING  CO. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

Complete  Combined  Outfit,  Consisting  of  the  Extra  Heavy  Iron  Quaker 
BricK  Machine,  Spiral  Pug  Mill  and  Mold  Sanding  Machines. 


THIS  OUTFIT  is  intended  for  fire 
brick,  common  brick,  or  street  pav¬ 
ers.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  handle  the  product. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  manner  of  gear¬ 
ing  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  thus  reducing  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  run  it  with  ease. 
No  line  or  counter  shafting  necessary. 
No  extra  pulleys  or  belting. 

I  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first- 
class  brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

SEND  FOR  1903  CATALOGUE. 


Successor  to 

S.  K.  FLETCHER. 


W.  HENSLEY, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


The  ’97  Model 


THE  ’97  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability;  it  is  compact;  the  adjust¬ 
ments  are  convenient;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best; 
the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and  mechanical  principles  to  the 
art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other  machine. 
THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulating  the 
amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal  pressure  and 
finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Sixty-five  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken  in 
pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Streets  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Four-Mold 

Boyd 

“Special” 


A  Business  Proposition 

WE  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  subject  to  purchase 
after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  it  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales;  and  is  the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 
THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other 
machine.  The  movement  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock.  Our  new  improved,  patented  mold  box  is  of 
heavy  design,  and  is  rigidly  locked  into  the  frames  of  the  machine.  It  is  provided  with  strong,  adjustable  steel 
partitions  between  the  molds,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  changing  of  molds  is  quickly  and  easily  made. 

ITS  RECORD:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  press  brick  machines  combined. 
BRICK  PLANTS  of  any  desired  capacity  designed  and  constructed  complete,  under  guarantee  of  pro¬ 
ducing  satisfactory  burned  brick.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Streets  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

- — 
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J THE: 

THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Rnss-kpllpir  mm  pressure  Brirk  Machine. 

Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds ;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SET  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


nTHIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  thejeast  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


particulars  address  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 


Fullertoo  Bldg., 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A, 


IF  yon  DOH’T  IV  he  fernholtz  press 

WE  BOTH  LOSE  MO. 


We  flake  the 

We  flake  the 

FERNHOLTZ  MOLD  BOX. 

FERNHOLTZ  PATENT 

Acknowledged 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

“The  Best  Ever.” 

The  flost  Economical. 

The  New  Four=Mold  Fernholtz  Brick  Press. 


We  flake  the 

We  flake  Fancy  Holds 

FERNHOLTZ  IRON  FRAME 

And  Furnish  All  Kinds  of  Sup= 

CLAY  niXER. 

plies  and  Repairs. 

“The  Only.” 

“Let  Us  Show  You.” 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures.  VI/ 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs.  /IS 

SOLD  BY  ^  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

Ma’chineryT^,  ^  The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

135  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  Anderson,  Indiana. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 

Makes  all  siae  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 
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IT’S  “BUILT  RIGHT  AND  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


What  More  Could 
You  Ask? 

Its  goodness  is  guar* 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 

We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of .  . 
Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world 

Every  Machine  a 
Winner.  Every  Pa¬ 
tron  Pleased. 

Write  us  about 
DRY  PRESS. 
STIFF  MUD, 
POTTERY  OR 
CEMENT 
MACHINERY. 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 
Medal  Awarded 
at 

Paris  Exposition. 


NEW  CENTURY 
DRY  PRESS 


The  American  Clay  = Working 


New  York  Office, 

39*41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Core  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 


! Bucyrus ,  Ohio,  U.  S .  A . 


See  Ad.  o n  Page  lOl. 
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The  Press  That  SCOTT  Builds 


THE  IMPROVED  FOUR-MOLD  ANDRUS 

Is  certain  to  make  brick  every  day  in  the  year.  No  Repair  Bills.  No  Shut-Downs. 

Consequently  it  Saves  the  Owner  Money. 


SCOTT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

St.  Louis  Office,  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg.  KEOKUK,  IOWA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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0.  MOTT1NGER.  Rr«ml.  JOHN  B.TSUC.Viet  Pr«slt  Tr»U.  *  .  WAONICA  5  9$f 


MAIN  OFFICE  &  WORKS  IOOO  CcYBOURN  AVE. 
BRANCIH  OFFICE  R.  1 118  ROOKERY  Bt-O'G, 


Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams 
Universal  fine  grinders  for  four  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our 
dry  pan  and  reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  1 6  mesh  fine. 
We  find  that  the  above-mentioned  machine  meets  all  our  require¬ 
ments,  and  consider  same  a  most  efficient  machine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Per  G.  Hottinger,  Pres. 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August  13, 1895. 
No.  589,236,  dated  August  31, 1897. 
No.  590,748,  dated  September  28, 
1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May  24,  1898. 
Re-Issue,  No.  11,634,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1897. 

No.  646,249,  dated  March  27,  1900. 
No.  646,250,  dated  March  27,  1900. 
No.  646,278,  dated  March  27, 1900. 
No.  657,998,  dated  September  18, 
1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348,  dated 
March  14,  1899. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS. 

France,  No.  270,062,  dated  Aug¬ 
ust  31, 1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19,998,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  15,296,  dated 
November  3,  1900. 

India,  No.  43,497,  dated  August 
31, 1897. 

Canada,  No.  60,048,  dated  May 
17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105,777,  dated 
September  1,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,388,  dated 
August  31,  1897. 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


Chicago — 225  Dearborn  Street. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — 44  Stuart  Street. 
New  York — 39  Cortlandt  Street. 
Cincinnati — 325  Broadway. 

Philadelphia — Stephen  Girard  Building. 
Seattle,  Wash. — 13  Starr-Boyd  Building. 


2701  to  2711  Noith  Broadway, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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E  manufacture  all  kinds  of  MODERN  CLAY= 
WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Our  SEWER  PIPE  PRESSES,  DRY  AND 
WET  PANS  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  self-contained; 
all  supplied  with  wrought  steel  frames  (built  like  a  rail¬ 
road  bridge.) 

If  you  are  making  changes  in  your  factory,  or  con¬ 
template  erecting  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 

SEWER  PIPE,  DRAIN  TILE,  CONDUITS, 
FIRE  PROOFING  OR  HOLLOW  BLOCKS, 

please  write  us,  as  we  have  complete  plans  for  various 
sizes  of  buildings,  showing  economical  plans  and  labor- 
saving  methods  for  handling  material. 

TAPLIN,  RICE,  6  CO., 


/if  on 

Single  Switch,  Right  or  Left  Hand. 


Railway  Materials 

For  Brickyards. 

build  a.nd  equip  COMPLETE  RAILWAYS  for  brickyards,  including  track  layouts,  cars  of  every  description,  rails 
switches,  turntables,  wheels,  axles,  etc.  j  r  t 


Arthur  Koppel, 

Department  3, 

66=68  Broad  Street, 
New  York. 


A  Large  Stock  A!= 
ways  on  Hand. 

Write  for  Catalogue  “C.” 


Cast  Steel  Wheels  and  Axles. 


Turntables  in  Various  Styles 
and  Sizes. 
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Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


STEDMAN  S  ffiS" 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  notes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

_ AURORA.  INDIANA.  _ 

BridpakifK  Machinery  and 


The  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machine 


A  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine. 

Makes  good  brick  and 
lots  of  them. 

Sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Has  desirable  features 
not  found  in  any 
other  brick  machine. 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  PERFECTION  BOTTOMS 


Patented  January  28,  1902. 

These  Moulds  are  just  what  the  name  implies.  The  bottoms 
are  made  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  vents, 
and  the  quality  of  the  brick  are  greatly  improved  by  using 
them.  Try  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  the  best  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  there  is  in  the  market 
Moulds,  trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  a  specialty. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

Successors  to  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio  IN0W  London.  OFllO. 

Jonathan  creager’s  sons  co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cincinnati  Office  Corner  Sixth  and  Vine  Sts. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  Agents  for  Southern  States. 
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JTHE:  G£>7 


JOHINSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

Paving  BflCl(  MA  Bl0Cl(. 

high  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


VITRIFIED  FAYING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Hew  York  Brick  &  Paving  Hi 

Jo 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  nm  BRI 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

UK, 

•  •  •  A  LSO  •  •  a  • 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 

...  S.TLC£:.  BU.LD.NO,  SYRACUSE, 

N.  Y. 

STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem,.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E-,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xil+532  pages;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  C1.AV-WOREER,  Indianapolis. 


DO  YOU  BUY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  JP  avers , 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick.  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 
FIVE  RAILROADS. 


Seger’s  Collected  Writings 


This  wonderful  book  is  really  a  modern  encycloptedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clay  worker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vo).  I,  of  550 
pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  In  the  near  future.  The 
price  is  ($15.00)  for  the  two  volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each, 
paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 


Committee— 

Edward  G.  Stover,  Chairman. 
H.  A.  Wheeler, 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treasurer. 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


American  Ceramic  Society 

Stanley  G.  Burt, 

Treas.  Rook  wood  Pottery, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

|  t  AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
H  facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 

1  1  have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 

mi!  Terre  Haute  n  ant  Fine  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERI^E  HAUTE,  IND. 

• 

R.  D.  Culver,  W-  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

paving  Blocks. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick.  _ 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDEI^SBURG,  IND. 

C.  Ridgely,  C.V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BRICK 

Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 

T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 


A  whole  lot  of  brick- 
makers  put  up  with  medi¬ 
ocre  drying  systems  from 
which  they  get  only  passa¬ 
ble  results. 

They  either  don’t  real¬ 


ize  how  poorly  these  results 
compare  with  the  results  of 
a  modern  system — or  don’t 
feel  justified  in  taking  any  risk  in  making  a  change.  If  you  are  in 
this  position,  you  are  ready  for 

THE  STANDARD  DRIER 

which  can  be  bought  without  risk.  Simply  tell  us  what  kind  of 
clay  you  are  up  against,  and  we  will  guarantee  a  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  capacity  of  better  drying  than  you  are  now  able  to  obtain. 
1  his  guarantee  means  that  you  need  not  keep  or  pay  for  our  Drier 
if  it  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim. 


Write  today  for  our  Catalogue 
“R,”  in  which  our  claims  are  backed 
up  by  the  strongest  kind  of  letters 
of  indorsement  from  users— repre= 
sentative  brickmakers  all  over  the 
country. 

THE  STANDARD 
DRY  KILN  CO., 

Indianapolis ,  Ind • 


Southern  Agents: 

SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 
519  Prudential  Bldg. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  NATION  OF  WORKERS  IN  CLAY. 


Every  Man  His  Own  Bookmaker — Brick  Houses,  Palaces,  Temples; 
Terra  Cotta  Coffins;  Letters,  Deeds  and  Books  of  Burned  or  Sun- 
Dried  Clay.  This  is  the  Story  of  Ancient  Chaldea  and  Assyria. 

CHALDEA  HAD  NO  STONE  and  little  wood,  but  there  was 
clay  everywhere  to  a  great  depth — clay  absolutely  unmixed 
with  stones  or  pebbles,  and  of  great  homogeneity.  It  took 
little  or  no  ingenuity  to  make  bricks  for  houses  in  a  country  where 
a  short  exposure  to  the  sun 
hardened  the  brick  so  that  they 
lasted  many  years.  Any  child 
would  learn  this  in  his  play. 

An  accident  would  develop  fire- 
burned  brick.  Wherever  food 
was  prepared,  the  clay  would 
be  fire  hardened. 

The  more  northern  Assyrians 
were  nearer  the  mountains  than 
were  the  Chaldeans,  and  conse¬ 
quently  nearer  a  supply  of  stone ; 
but  by  the  time  they  had  reached 
the  desire  and. skill  which  bring 
splendid  architecture,  they  had 
developed  a  dexterity  in  hand¬ 
ling  clay  which  precluded  the 
thought  of  other  material.  The 
decoration  of  the  great  temples 
and  palaces,  which  were  the 
glory  of  Assyria,  was  altogether 
in  various  forms  uf  c  1  a y — 
enameled  brick,  art  tile  such 
as  the  world  has  not  seen 
since.  On  the  walls  were  pic¬ 
tured  events  m  the  history  of 
the  country :  long  religious 
processions,  records  of  victori¬ 
ous  warfare,  the  achievements 
of  the  hunt  when  the  king  car¬ 
ried  home  some  mighty  beast. 

Whole  walls  were  covered 
with  the  record  of  such  events, 
pictured  in  well -drawn,  won¬ 
drous-colored  enameled  tile, 
some  of  which  have  withstood 
the  ravages  of  sixty  or  more 


centuries.  It  was  not  alone  in  the  decoration  of  his  great  structures 
that  the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  showed  himself  a  poet.  Standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  interminable  desert,  looking  across  the  vast  and 
monotonous  lines  of  hot  sand  plains,  lines  as  vast  and  more  monto- 
nous  then  those  of  the  ocean,  because  immovable;  with  the  feeling 
of  immensity  overpowering  him  some  poetic  soul  conceived  a  struc¬ 
ture  which  would  carry  the  mind  of  the  beholder  away  from  this 
wide  expanse.  On  the  narrow  alluvial  strip  bordering  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  on  the  entrance  to  the  mighty  desert  he  erected  a  structure 
to  counterbalance  the  long  lines  of  the  desert.  Here  he  first  caused 
an  immense  platform  of  brick  to  be  erected.  The  ruins  of  these  plat¬ 
form  gives  us  no  adequate  idea 
of  their  size,  but  the  written  de¬ 
scriptions  of  them  left  by  the 
Greeks,  even  allowing  for  exag¬ 
geration,  show  them  to  have  been 
almost  incrediby  large  — some 
hundreds  of  feet  in  extent,  and 
towering  into  the  air  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  says  one  writer.  In 
these  platforms  were  placed  mill¬ 
ions  of  sun-dried  brick.  The 
outer  facing  was  of  burned  brick, 
as  protection  from  the  not  infre¬ 
quent  and  often  heavy  rains. 

On  this  platform  was  placed 
the  destined  structure,  temple 
or  palace,  which  undoubtedly 
towered  far  above  the  greatest 
pyramid  of  Egypt.  Travellers 
tell  us  that  in  the  early  morning 
the  sight  of  these  great  piles  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  mist  -covered 
plains,  seeming  to  soar  far  aloft 
in  mid-air,  most  profoundly  ef- 
fect  the  imagination;  or,  at 
evening,  when  the  setting  sun 
turns  them  into  masses  of  red 
and  gold  above  the  heat-shim¬ 
mering  plain,  one  must  be  lack¬ 
ing,  indeed,  in  the  poetic  in¬ 
stinct,  not  to  be  greatly  moved. 
Even  as  ruins  the  work  of  the 
Assyrian  poet  -  architect  carries 
conviction.  But  let  us  imagine 
these  great  piles  topped  by  bat- 
tlemented  structures  whose  walls 
are  a  mass  of  color  wrought  in 


FIG.  I.  RESTORATION  OF  SOUARE  CHALDEAN  TEMPLE  MADE  BY 
CHAS.  CHIPIEZ.  TEMPLE  SURROUNDED  BY  FORTIFIED  WALLS, 
ALL  PLACED  ON  HIGH  PLATFORM.  CITY  APPEARS  IN  THE  BACK¬ 
GROUND.  DATE  ABOUT  iSoO  B.  C. 
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enameled  brick,  in  which  burnished  metals  of  many  colors  play 
their  part,  and  there  comes  to  us  a  faint  conception  of  the  splendor 
of  the  architecture  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

The  construction  of  the  structures  placed  on  these  huge  platforms 
was  curiously  clumsy.  In  large  structures  the  walls  were  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  thick.  This  applies  not  only  to  exterior 
walls,  but  to  those  of  the  interior  walls  as  well.  In  other  words, 
the  walls  separating  rooms  were  frequently  as  thick  as  the  rooms 
were  wide.  The  interior  of  all  walls  was  of  sun-dried  brick,  the 
exterior  or  facing  on  both  sides  being  of  burned  brick.  \\  ood  was 
too  scarce  along  the  Euphrates  to  admit  of  its  being  used  to  burn 
brick,  except  for  exterior  walls.  That  they  were  well  burned  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  still  use  them.  The  great 
piles  of  ruins,  many  of  them  erected  over  forty  centuries  ago,  are 


KIG.  2.  BABYLONIAN  BRICK,  l6  INCHES  SQUARE,  4  INCHES  THICK. 

INSCRIPTION  READS:  “NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  KING  OP  BABYLON, 

RESTORER  OF  THE  PYRAMID  AND  THE  TOWER,  ELDEST  SON  OF 

NEBOPLAZZAR,  KING  OF  BABYLON1.”  DATE  6oo  B.  C. 

despoiled  to  furnish  material  for  modern  houses.  However,  it  is 
the  burned  brick  only  which  are  so  used  today.  Because  of  the 
method  of  laying,  the  sun-dried  brick  can  not  be  extracted  from 
the  ruins.  They  were  often  but  slightly  dried  before  being  laid  in 
the  walls,  so  that  the  pressure  caused  them  to  adhere  one  to  the 
other,  making  a  homogeneous  structure,  only  differing  from  a  huge 
mass  of  rammed  clay  through  the  closeness  of  texture  given  by  the 
kneading  of  the  brick.  .Sometimes  chopped  straw  was  used,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Egyptians.  These  walls,  through  their  great 
mass,  formed  a  substantial  structure  which  needed  only  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather  to  have  great  stability.  In  other  words,  it 
wras  a  huge  monolithic  structure.  The  protection  on  the  outside 
was  given  by  the  covering  of  burned  brick,  which  in  important 
buildings,  was  often  some  feet  in  thickness. 

The  brick  of  these  exterior  walls  wrere  large  in  size  —  thirteen  to 
fifteen  inches  square,  and  four  inches  thick.  Wedge-shaped  brick 
were  also  made  for  use  in  arches.  These  wedges  were  carefully 
shaped,  for  the  Assyrian  builder  erected  his  arch  without  the  use 
of  centers.  This  necessitated  a  careful  calculation  of  the  form  of 
bricks  used  therein.  There  were  many  methods  employed  in  erect¬ 
ing  these  arches,  one  of  which  is  illustrated.  The  bricks  quite 
universally  bore  an  inscription  on  one  face  descriptive  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  which  caused  the  erection  of  the  structure,  or  of  the  prince  or 
king  under  whom  the  building  was  done.  These  inscriptions  were 
sometimes  graven  in  the  soft  clay  by  hand,  sometimes  made  with 
a  stamp.  In  laying,  the  inscription  was  turned  downwards.  The 
unusual  s|se  of  the  bricks  gave  a  dignity  and  largeness  to  the  struc¬ 
tures  wherein  they  were  used  otherwise  obtainable  only  with  stone. 
In  color  they  varied  from  yellow  to  red. 

In  the  less  expensive  structures  no  mortar  was  used,  a  layer  of 
mud  being  the  only  cementing  material.  In  better  structures  bi¬ 
tumen  was  used  instead  of  mortar.  This  bitumen  was  found  about 
springs  which  sprang  up  through  the  sand.  Where  this  material 


was  employed  it  is  now  necessary  to  use  a  pick  in  order  to  tear 
down  the  walls.  The  bitumen  was  also  used  under  the  floor  of  the 
great  platforms  and  under  the  drains,  that  no  water  might  perco¬ 
late  to  the  interior.  In  a  few  buildings  lime  mortar  has  been  found. 
In  walls  in  which  only  the  outside  was  of  burned  brick,  it  became 
a  matter  of  prime  necessity  to  protect  the  soft  inner  core  from  the 
heavy  winter  rains.  A  loose  brick  or  a  defective  joint  would  allow 
the  water  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  and  hasten  the  destruction  of 
the  entirre  mass.  Especially  was  this  ture  of  the  north  where  the 
winter  rains  wTere  almost  torrential  in  character. 

The  enameled  brick  were  curiously  friable.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  hardly  burned  at  all.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  came  about  because  the  colors  would  penetrate  deeper  in¬ 
to  a  soft  brick  than  into  one  better  burned,  and  greater  depth  of 
tone  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  enameled  tiles  of  Assyria  and 
Chaldea  were  exceptionally  brilliant  and  clear  in  color.  The  illus¬ 
tration  gives  an  idea  of  one  form  in  which  they  were  used.  Here 
the  figure  covers  several  brick  which  were  of  large  size.  This  figure 
was  only  one  of  many  in  the  band  and  archivolt.  Large  wall  spaces 
were  covered  with  brick  of  this  character  on  which  were  depicted 
national  or  religious  events.  In  Chaldea,  enamelled  brick  was  the 
only  decoration  employed  in  archilecture.  In  the  more  northern 
Assyria  where  readier  access  was  had  to  stone,  sculpture  was  added 
to  tile  to  as  a  method  of  decoration.  For  instance,  the  archivolt  of 


FIG.  3.  SEWER  AT  KHORSABAD.  DATE  ABOUT  750  B.  C.  SHOWING 
METHOD  OF  ARCH  CONSTRUCTION  WITHOUT  CENTERS.  THIS  IS 
ONLY  ONE  OF  SEVERAL  METHODS  EMPLOYED  TO  REACH  THIS 
END. 

enameled  brick  illustrated  was  upheld  by  carved  lions.  In  other 
instances  the  winged  bulls  with  which  all  students  are  familiar 
were  employed.  The  Assyrian  sculptor  had  a  firm  and  deft  hand. 
His  work  betrays  no  uncertainty  in  conception  or  execution. 

•LOUIS  H.  GIBSON. 


PEAT  FUEL  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  directors  of  the  Swedish  State  Railways  have  issued  their 
report  on  the  experiments  with  peat  as  a  locomotive  fuel.  It 
was  ascertained  that  with  very  good  peat  it  is  possible  to  haul 
the  maximum  train  load.  The  calculations  as  to  cost  show  that 
firing  with  peat  is  just  as  cheap  as  firing  with  English  coal,  if 
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a  price  of  9.50  kr.  for  peat  and  16  kr.  for  coal  is  taken  as  a 
basis,  without  considering  the  cost  of  transportation.  It  has 
been  decided  that  four  of  the  freight  trains  in  the  Third  Dis¬ 
trict  are  to  be  fired  with  peat.  In  order  to  avoid  the  need  of 
two  firemen,  it  was  decided  that  the  peat  is  to  be  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  English  coals.  The  firing  with  this  mixture 
was  begun  on  December  9,  on  two  trains  on  the  Alvesta-Malmo 
line. —  Exchange. 

Written  for  The  Ci.ay-Worker. 

THE  MODERN  CLAYWORKER— NO.  6. 


OFFICE  SYSTEMS. 


TERM  “OFFICE,”  as  applied  in  many  clay¬ 
working  establishments,  has  reference  to  a 
necessary  place  from  which  must  come  the 
“sinews  of  war,”  or  the  hard  cash ;  and  into 
which  information  is  sparingly  poured  in 
quantities  barely  sufficient  to  enable  its  occupants  to  send  forth 
bills  and  to  compound  pay-rolls  or  pay  sheets,  which  indicate  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  more  than  that  a  party  of  men  are  creditors  of  the 
concern  to  specified  amounts  set  opposite  their  names.  The  writer 
knows  of  concerns  who  are  doing  a  fairly  successful  business  who 
have  no  books,  no  system  and  hardly  any  office  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  who  tell  how  they  are  progressing  from  the  bank- 
balance  and  the  stock  on  hand.  Any  amount  of  talk  does  not 
convince  them  of  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  they  say,  “What 
more  does  any  one  know  after  they  have  used  a  system.” 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  many  modern  plants  have  a 
well  equipped  office  which  is  conducted  under  a  well  defined  sys¬ 
tem.  What  is  to  follow  is  written  more  particularly  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  small  factory  wishing  a  system  and  for  the  larger  fac¬ 
tory  that  has  given  the  questions  of  system  little  or  no  consider¬ 
ation,  yet  who  may  be  employing  expensive  office  help  and  main¬ 
taining  a  set  of  double-entry  books.  Form  suggestions  given  here 
are  merely  embryonic  and  offered  as  an  example  that  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  benefit  to  but  few,  but  probably  to  many.  The  main 
idea,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  successfully  conveyed  and  therefrom 
making  it  possible  to  construct  systems  suitable  in  the  individual 
instance. 

System  is  best  defined  as  “A  means  of  knowledge.”  We  say 
a  certain  man  is  a  capable  manager,  and  we  mean  that  he  applies 
a  comparatively  good  system.  We  find  that  system  is  responsible 
for  nearly  all  accomplishment.  In  rare  cases  of  successful  man¬ 
agement  this  system  is  not  apparent — that  is,  it  is  carried  in  the 
brain  and  inadvertently  works  itself  in  and  the  result  is  called 
luck.  In  the  factory,  a  fireman  becomes  efficient  through  an  order 
of  doing  certain  things — doing  them  at  stated  intervals  and  nearly 
always  completing  one  thing  before  another  is  started.  The  same 
applies  to  the  foreman  and  to  all  the  workers  under  him.  System 
is  a  great  expander  of  abilities  and  makes  one  man  efficient  in 
handling  the  affairs  of  a  large  concern  when  many  men  of  equal 
natural  ability  would  fail  without  the  system.  One  might  offer 
as  a  sure  cure  for  “trusts,”  legislation  against  system,  as  without 
it  they  could  not  exist  nor  be  born.  The  efforts  of  to-day  are 
not  known  or  their  results  appreciated  until  tabulated  to-morrow 
and  compared  with  the  results  of  yesterday.  Good  business  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  applying  to  to-day’s  needs  the  knowledge  of  yester¬ 
day’s  happenings,  and  the  planning  for  to-morrow  by  comparison 
of  past  results.  Can  these  things  be  done  in  hats?  By  no  means! 
The  office  is  as  important  a  consideration  in  the  accomplishing  of 
success  as  any  of  the  equipment  of  a  modern  factory.  Its  systems 
are  the  fortifications  resisting  the  onslaught  of  indifference,  care¬ 
lessness,  extravagance  and  failure.  There  should  be  three  divis¬ 
ions  under  the  one  system  controlling  every  office.  These  are : 
Assembling  and  Distribution  of  Factory  Cost;  Sales  and  General 
Accounting.  We  will  consider  first  the  matter  of  factory  cost  and 
its  distribution.  Simplicity  is  of  course,  desired,  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  curtail  records  as  much  as  possible  in  order  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  made  cumbersome  and  expensive  in  time.  When  one 


starts  out  unaided  to  arrange  a  cost  distribution  system,  he  is 
more  than  apt  to  inaugurate  a  system  that  has  little  of  benefit  in 
it  in  its  first  year’s  use.  Many  desirable  changes  will  appear 
to  him  and  these  will  be  made,  from  month  to  month,  until  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  comparisons  that  will  readily  appear 
when  the  comparatively  perfect  system  is  installed.  In  factory 
cost  systems,  the  primer  is  the  time  sheet.  All  elements  of  un¬ 
certainty  must  be  removed.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
timekeeper,  as  he  can  be  used  to  the  very  best  advantage  in  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  time  system.  It  is  expected,  however,  in  the 
ordinary  factory,  that  the  foreman  keep  the  time,  or  rather,  record 
it  daily.  The  regulation  time  book  is  to  be  avoided,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  office  is  concerned.  The  foreman  should  have  a  memo¬ 
randum  book  in  which  to  note  the  time  any  employe  is  changed 
from  one  class  of  work  to  another,  or  when,  for  any  cause,  he 
leaves  the  works  for  the  day.  This  matter  of  change  of  jobs  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  applies  more  particularly  to  factories  employing  few 
men  and  generally  the  larger  works  have  things  so  arranged  that 
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men  are  employed  for  certain  things  and  when,  by  any  chance, 
this  is  not  available  for  them  to  do,  they  are  cut  off  the  rolls  for 
the  day  or  period.  A  daily  time  and  distribution  sheet  should  be 
kept  in  the  foreman’s  desk,  and  after  going  the  rounds  in  the 
morning  the  names  on  the  list  should  be  checked  off  as  being  on 
hand.  It  would  appear  that  it  is  necessary  to  write  the  names  of 
the  employes  daily.  This  is  not  the  case,  however.  On  the  first 
of  each  pay  period — weekly,  twice  a  month  or  monthly,  as  the  case 
may  be — the  list  of  employes  is  made  out,  each  name  appearing 
opposite  a  line  number,  which  corresponds  to  the  name  line  on 
the  daily  sheet  and  also  the  name  line  on  the  pay  roll  and  time 
sheet  which  is  kept  in  the  office.  This  slip  containing  the  names  is 
placed  over  the  blank  spaces  on  the  daily  report  as  the  time  is 
put  down.  This  is  held  in  place  readily  and  acts  as  a  guide  to 
the  foreman  or  timekeeper  as  perfectly  as  though  he  wrote  the 
names  down  each  time  and  it  eliminates  largely  the  liability  of 
omission.  When  the  sheet  is  completed  no  names  appear  thereon, 
except  it  be  in  case  of  a  new  employe,  when  it  is  supplied  that  it 
may  be  entered  on  the  roll  or  time  sheet  in  the  office.  After  the 
first  day  the  number  indicates  the  name,  the  same  as  in  other 
cases.  In  the  office  this  daily  report  is  handled  with  reference  to 
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the  numbers,  though  the  names  are  present  on  the  roll.  If,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  pay  period,  there  are  25  names  on  the  pay-roll 
and  the  second  day  a  new  hand  is  employed,  he  is  given  26  line. 
Then  if  John  Jones,  line  10,  is  discharged  or  quits,  his  line  num¬ 
ber  is  left  blank  in  the  daily  reports,  until  the  staiting  of  the 
new  pay  period,  when  the  new  name  that  has  been  on  line  26  is 
changed  to  line  10.  This  is  kept  up  in  regular  order  as  men  come 
in  and  drop  out,  thus  keeping  the  system  compact  and  all  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  same  numbers,  thus  having  a  regular  place  for 
everything  and  always  in  its  place,  as  should  be  the  case  in 
system. 

By  reference  to  the  specimen  daily  report  given  below,  it  will 
be  observed  that  No.  1,  Henry  Adkins,  has,  on  June  1st,  10  hours 
time.  Three  hours  appear  under  the  head  of  manufacturing,  two 
in  repairs  on  kilns  and  five  hours  wheeling  brick.  John  Henry, 
on  line  No.  2,  has  eight  hours  total,  three  appearing  under  head 
of  manufacturing  and  marked  “s,!  which,  for  example,  means 
that  he  is  setting  and  is  so  indicated,  since  he  is  paid  an  extia  late 
per  hour  for  this  work.  The  five  hours  remaining  is  recorded 
under  head  of  wheeling.  The  rate  per  hour  for  all  work  being 
known  in  the  office,  the  number  of  hours  under  the  separate  heads 
gives  place  for  amount  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  sum  of  these 
amounts  shows  the  expenditure  each  day  under  any  number  of 
heads.-  In  having  blanks  prepared,  no  printing  is  required,  simply 
the  ruling  and  line  numbers,  or  these  numbers  may,  of  course,  be 
supplied.  The  classification  of  the  work  may  be  then  divided  as 
closely  as  possible  and  limited  only  to  the  number  of  heads  it  is 
thought  best  to  keep  in  the  monthlv  or  daily  summary.  The 
further  carrying  out  of  this  system  is  mostly  in  the  office,  and  after 
taking  up  records  of  handling  and  local  yard  reports  of  burned 
brick,  this  form  will  be  discussed. 
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STONEWARE  POTTERY  OF  FIFTY 

AND  TO-DAY. 


YEARS  AGO 


turers, 


SUBJECT  that  should  and  does  attract 
more  than  passing  notice  is  the  stoneware 
business  in  which  a  great  many  concerns 
are  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  In¬ 
deed,  the  United  States  contains  a  small 
portion  of  this  class  of  manufacturers 
when  compared  with  other  countries. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  eight  hundred  potteries, 
which  number  includes  stoneware,  flower 
pots,  table  and  toilet  ware  manufactur- 
sanitary  porcelain  manufacturers,  art  pot¬ 


tery  makers,  filter  factories,  etc.,  while  in  Ger¬ 
many  alone  there  is  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,400  to 
2,500  potteries  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  class  of 
manufacturers. 

Germany  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  manufacture  this 
class  of  goods,  and  the  stoneware  produced  in  that  country  to¬ 
day,  is  of  a  far  better  grade  and  of  more  artistic  design  than  at¬ 
tempted  in  most  other  countries.  They  do  not  produce  as  much 
as  we  do  in  the  same  length  of  time,  or  do  they  make  it  as  cheap 
in  proportion,  but  as  far  as  the  quality  is  concerned,  their  goods 
are  beyond  the  average  stoneware  quite  a  bit.  They  excel  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  dinner  ware,  etc.,  also.  Their  de¬ 
signs  are  sometimes  not  quite  so  attractive  as  are 
American  designs,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  invariably 
of  complicated  design,  but  as  far  as  the  workmanship  and  the 
grade  of  the  goods  is  concerned,  no  one  can  make  remarks  about 
German  pottery. 

One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  manufacture  of  stone¬ 
ware  we  must  award  to  the  German  potters,  is  the  discovery  of 
the  process  of  salt-glazing,  and  while  this  process  has  practically 
been  abandoned  in  the  manufacture  of  stoneware,  although  some 
few  potteries  are  still  hanging  to  it,  it  is  used  extensively  in  the 


manufacture  of  sewer  pipe,  etc.,  where  a  more  expensive  glaze 
would  be  prohibitory.  The  glazer  they  used  was  simple  enough, 
simply  common  salt  thrown  into  the  furnace  of  their  kilns  while 
they  were  firing  the  ware,  the  flames  taking  the  fumes  of  the  salt 
into  the  ware,  which  it  glazed. 

The  part  of  Germany  mostly  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
stoneware  is  the  district  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  which  probably  orig¬ 
inated  at  a  place  (Bonn)  where  the  first  factory  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  class  of  goods  was  probably  located.  That  district  is 
known  for  its  extremely  fine-shaped  beer  mugs  and  steins,  which 
are  turned  out  in  extremely  large  quantities.  That  country  prob¬ 
ably  turns  out  more  and  a  better  quality  of  this  class  of  goods 
than  any  other  country. 

In  England,  while  stoneware  manufacture  is  a  common  thing, 
and  while  their  ware  was  made  at  an  early  date,  still  to  go  right 
into  the  details  of  stoneware  manufacture,  England  is  not  so 
proficient  as  Germany.  Her  tastes  are  devoted,  for  the  most  pait, 
to  the  production  of  an  altogether  different  class  of  goods.  She 
excels  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  semi-porcelain  and  in 
thin  and  hotel  vitreous  china.  At  an  extremely  early  date,  ware 
which  might  be  called  stoneware  was  made  in  England,  and  was 
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of  a  pretty  fair  grade.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Celtic  ware  was 
made  that  a  fair  article  was  produced.  This  ware  was  without 
glaze  and  was,  to  all  appearances,  fired  in  an  open  fire  and  not  in 
kilns.  Eater,  ware  was  produced  that  gave  credit  to  this  coun¬ 
try  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  stoneware  was  concerned,  and 
England  deserves  great  credit  for  what  it  has  done  in  furthering 
the  manufacture  of  stoneware  to  such  a  degree  that  people  leav¬ 
ing  that  country  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  same  elsewhere. 

But  for  economical  production,  turning  ware  out  in  large 
quantities  and  for  up-to-dateness  in  factories  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  United  States  is  twice  over  more  up-to-date  in  these 
details  than  any  other  country  and  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  them  all  in  this  regard.  While  the  ware,  if  taken  as  a 
whole,  produced  in  our  own  country  is  not  quite  as  good  in  qual¬ 
ity  as  German  and  some  other  countries’  ware,  it  is  made  much 
more  economical  in  proportion  and  produced  much  faster. 

When  one  goes  through  a  German  or  other  foreign  stoneware 
plant,  and  then  eoes  through  one  of  our  modern  American  stone¬ 
ware  factories,  he  can  not  help  but  notice  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  buildings  are  better  to  start  with,  the  kilns 
are  larger,  better  and  fire  much  better.  The  general  layout  of 
the  plant  is  much  better  and  quite  an  improvement  over  the 
other.  Machinery  is  much  more  up-to-date  and  is  made  for 
faster  production,  and  last  of  all,  the  men  that  manage  these  fac¬ 
tories  and  manufacture  our  ware  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
progress  that,  added  to  all  of  the  above,  makes  our  American 
stoneware  pottery  what  a  stoneware  plant  should  be — modern 
in  every  detail. 

One  of  the  greatest  stoneware  centers  in  this  country  is  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  At  Monmouth,  Ill.,  we  have  several  large  stoneware  fac¬ 
tories  which  run  all  the  year  around,  running  full-handed  all  the 
time.  The  Monmouth  Pottery  Company  and  the  Weir  Pottery 
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Company  are  perhaps  the  greater  of  these,  but  the  others,  while 
perhaps  not  quite  so  large,  are  just  as  progressive.  At  White 
Hall,  Ill.,  we  have  another  great  stoneware  center;  several  pot¬ 
teries  are  located  at  this  point  and  in  the  near  vicinity,  and  a 
great  deal  of  ware  is  produced  there.  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  also 
has  several  potteries  which  are  noted  for  the  quality  of  the  ware 
they  produce.  Akron,  O.,  also  has  several  stoneware  plants  and 
several  are  located  in  the  vicinity,  and  Crooksville,  O.,  is  one  of 
the  most  aggressive  stoneware  centers  that  we  know  of.  At 
Crooksville  alone,  there  are  eight  or  nine  potteries,  only  two  of 
which  produce  other  than  stoneware.  Roseville,  O.,  located  within 
two  miles  of  Crooksville,  also  produces  a  great  deal  of  stoneware, 
although  their  plants  are  much  smaller  and  are  not  so  up-to-date 
as  Crooksville’s. 

We  show  herewith  a  photograph  of  the  stoneware  factory  that 
was  common  to  these  localities  anywhere  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  years  ago,  and  a  great  number  of  which  still  exist,  or  else  we 
would  not  have  the  accompanying  photograph  to  show.  These  plants 
were  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rickety  old  building  which  could 
hardly  stand  up  itself,  while  the  kiln  was  a  smoky  old  affair, 
which  was  held  together  by  a  tank  or  shell  placed  around  same, 
which  was  made  of  wood  and  held  together  with  iron  hoops  or 
sometime,  if  these  could  not  be  procured,  in  the  poorer  localities, 
wooden  hoops  were  used.  The  walls  were  so  thick  and  the 
majority  of  the  kilns  fired  at  such  a  low  heat  that  they  would  not 
burn  the  woodwork  around  them.  The  machinery  generally  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  horsepower  pug  mill  and  a  kick  wheel  or  two  which 
were  operated  bv  the  feet,  while  the  hands  were  used  to  form  the 
ware.  Next  we  have  the  semi-modern  pottery,  which  was  operat¬ 
ed  by  steam,  but  which  contained  all  of  the  older  styles  of  ma- 
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chinery  and  which  was  slow  in  motion  and  which,  if  unearthed 
to-day,  would  be  found  too  stiff  to  keep  up  with  the  faster  tenden¬ 
cies. 

Compare  these  two  plants  we  have  mentioned  above  with  the 
modern,  up-to-date  stoneware  pottery  of  to-day  and  a  better 
barometer  of  the  country’s  prosperity  and  advancement  would  be 
hard  to  find.  The  stoneware  industry  is  one  of  the  best  branches 
of  the  clay-working  industry,  and  one  of  the  most  important.  It 
has  been  made  a  study  and  its  advancement  has  been  in  keeping 
with  the  other  branches  of  that  particular  industry.  It  deserves 
credit  for  what  it  has  done  for  us  in  the  past  and  encouragement 
for  what  it  can  do  in  the  future.  C. 


There  is  but  one  cloud  on  the  horizon  to  mar  the  prospect 
of  a  year  of  wonderful  prosperity,  and  that  is  the  threat  of  labor 
disturbance,  which  is  daily  assuming  grave  proportions.  That 
the  country  should  be  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  these 
conditions  through  fatuous  obstinacy  upon  the  part  of  either 
capital  or  labor,  or  of  both,  especially  after  the  significant  lesson 
of  the  coal  strike,  is  most  disappointing.  Just  now,  when  all 
have  so  much  to  gain  by  uninterrupted  operation  and  so  much 
to  lose  by  stopping  work,  self-interest  should  compel  both  capital 
and  labor  to  avoid  a  conflict  at  all  hazards. —  Exchange. 
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GRATE  BARS  VS.  NO  GRATE  BARS. 


QUESTION  of  grate  bars  or  no  grate  bars 
caused  quite  a  lively  discussion  at  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  Convention  at  Boston,  but  out  of  it  all 
there  came  no  practical  solution,  and  it  was  left 
in  much  the  same  state  as  when  it  begun.  There 
were  many  statements  made,  but  each  man  was 
left  to  work  out  that  way  which  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  for  himself,  according  to  his  own 
ideas  and  the  local  conditions  prevailing  at  his 
own  place.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  matter  of  expediency.  What  was 
said  implied  that  there  were  two  evils  present, 
and  all  agreed  on  the  policy  of  taking  the  least. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  these  last  few  years  about  the  old- 
time  brickmaker,  and  how  his  rule  of  thumb  methods  have  been 
superceded  by  scientific  methods  and  the  great  progress  made 
along  these  lines.  But  when  a  man  professing  to  know,  dis¬ 
penses  with  grate  bars  and  goes  back  to  the  old-time  method  of 
ourning  without  bars,  it  can  be  very  well  said  of  him  that  he  is 
progressing  backward,  and  a  very  long  way  back.  I  know  the 
troubles  of  the  brickmaker  crop  up  when  least  expected,  and 
branch  off  here,  there  and  everywhere,  but  a  man  occupying  a 
prominent  position  in  any  business  holds  that  position  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  fact  of  his  ability  to  successfully  handle  any  difficul¬ 
ties  that  come  in  his  way  and  remove  them,  and  not  to  remove 
one  by  setting  up  another.  This  is  progressing  back  to  that  time 
when  there  was  no  attempt  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  clay¬ 
working  as  it  is  taught  now,  and  we  must  advance  somewhat 
further  than  this  before  we  begin  to  talk  about  the  scientific  brick¬ 
maker.  Why  were  grate  bars  introduced  and  used  in  preference 
to  a  furnace  without  bars.  Simply  because  without  bars  a  very 
much  superior  grade  of  coals  must  of  necessity  be  used,  but  with 
bars  a  very  inferior  grade  of  coals  could  be  used  and  give  'the 
best  results.  Let  me  state  a  case  in  point  with  the  old  up-draft, 
open-top  kiln.  The  fire-holes  in  these  kilns  were  about  two  feet 
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apart,  just  room  enough  to  set  two  brick  and  a  skintle  row  be¬ 
tween,  betwixt  each  fire-hole,  and  when  the  kiln  was  set  the 
arches  would  run  from  each  side  to  the  center  where  there  was  a 
block  of  brick  called  the  Old  Man.  A  kiln  of  this  kind,  say  thirty 
feet  long,  would  have  ten  fire-holes  on  each  side,  and  the  fire  was 
made  on  the  floor,  and  the  front  built  up  loosely  with  brick  to 
keep  the  fire  in  its  place.  Only  the  best  coal  could  be  burned  in 
these  kilns,  and  the  large  lumps  had  to  be  taken  care  of  for  the 
purpose  Mr.  Eudaly  described.  At  the  time  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  coals  were  very  cheap  compared  with  the  price  of  coals  now. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  small  coals  were  thrown  behind  the  miner 
into  the  gob  or  sent  up  and  thrown  over  the  dump,  and  little 
mountains  of  this  coal  could  be  seen  in  any  of  the  colliery  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  country.  A  brick  company  of  that  time  got  the 
idea  they  could  burn  their  brick  with  this  coal.  They  went  to 
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work  and  altered  their  kilns.  They  raised  the  floor  about  eight¬ 
een  inches,  and  instead  of  ten,  they  only  put  five  fire-holes  on 
each  side,  and  put  bars  reaching  to  the  Old  Man  in  the  center. 
The  bricks  were  set  in  nine-inch  blades  lengthwise  of  the  kiln, 
leaving  about  three  inches  between  each  blade  so  that  the  fire 
could  circulate  from  arch  to  arch.  The  overhangers  and  the  clink¬ 
er  course  were  the  same,  there  being  only  five  arches  in  place 
of  ten.  Then  they  bought  up  one  of  these  great  heaps  of  coals 
and  a  good  deal  of  dirt  with  it  at  12  cents  per  ton,  and  they 
burned  their  bricks  with  it  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  the  bricks 
were  of  a  better  quality,  burned  in  less  time,  and  less  fuel  weight 
for  weight  than  by  the  former  method.  To  these  grates  there  was 
no  fire  box  outside  the  kiln  wall.  The  frames  and  doors  were 
flush  with  the  kiln  wall.  Many  different  kinds  of  bars  have 
been  used  since  that  time,  but  all  originated  from  the  same  idea 
that  of  using  a  low  grade  of  coals  that  could  not  be  used  without 
bars,  the  primary  idea  being  to  reduce  the  cost  of  fuel.  Some 
of  the  members  at  the  convention  hailing  from  this  country  said 
they  had  never  seen  bars  used  here.  I  don’t  know  how  long 
since  it  is  that  they  left  this  country.  There  is  not  a  county  in 
England  where  up  or  down-draft  kilns  are  used  but  where  bars 
will  be  found  in  use  in  some  shape  or  other.  The  price  of  coals 
is  too  high  to  think  of  using  anything  but  the  lowest  grade  for 
burning  bricks,  especially  so  when  it  is  proved  that  with  this  fuel 
hurned  on  grates,  the  best  results  are  obtained.  What  I  have 
said  refers  to  up-draft  kilns. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  use  of  bars  in  down-draft 
kilns.  What  was  said  against  bars  appeared  to  me  to  be  some¬ 
what  mixed.  The  fault  was  laid  somewhere  between  the  fuel 
and  the  bars.  One  says  if  you  burn  without  bars  you  must  have 
good  fuel ;  if  the  fuel  is  not  good  then  use  bars.  But  in  clinker- 
ing  the  coal  the  furnace  gets  cold,  which  is  obviated  with  a  fur¬ 
nace  without  bars.  And  a  furnace  without  grates  has  got  to  be 
specially  constructed,  and  the  remarks  of  other  speakers  unani¬ 
mously  supported  this  view.  Now  it  does  seem  strange  to  me 
that  amongst  this  multitude  of  counselors  not  one  should  sug¬ 
gest  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  furnace  in  which  grates 
could  be  used,  which  would  cover  all  the  objections  raised  against 
their  use.  The  vital  spot  in  the  subject  under  discussion  was 
never  touched  by  even  the  merest  suggestion  and  therefore  never 
came  into  view,  and  therefore,  having  begun  to  discuss  this  ques¬ 
tion,  as  I  think,  at  the  wrong  end,  no  sound,  practical  results  were 
arrived  at,  and  Mr.  Eudaly  who,  I  think,  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  use  of  grate  bars,  says:  “To  sum  it  all  up,  it  amounts  to 
this:  There  are  different  kinds  of  coals  in  different  localities; 
there  are  places  where  you  will  do  better  without  grate  bars.” 

I  not  only  disagree  with  the  summing  up,  but  I  totally  disagree 
with  all  the  evidence  adduced  to  call  forth  this  discussion.  There 
are  no  localities,  no  fuel,  no  conditions,  and  no  objections  but 
what  can  be  fully  and  efficiently  met  by  the  use  of  grate  bars, 
and  that  with  a  grade  of  fuel  that  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  burned  in  a  furnace  without  bars.  I  will  give  one  case  in 
proof  of  this :  I  know  a  man  who  secured  the  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  a  fairly  large  works,  making  brick,  terra  cotta  and  sani¬ 
tary  salt-glaze  ware,  pipes,  etc.  They  were  in  a  bad  way ;  the 
pipes  were  checked  and  badly  blistered,  and  the  terra  cotta  dis¬ 
colored  and  the  bricks  badly  burnt — a  pretty  sight  for  a  man  on  a 
new  job.  Grate  bars  were  used  in  all  their  kilns  with  the  same  con¬ 
struction  of  a  fire-hole  (I  think  this  is  the  proper  name  for  it), 
as  your  people  have  adopted,  just  a  hole  through  the  kiln  wall 
with  a  fire  brick  dangling  by  some  contrivance  in  front  of  it. 
After  looking  over  the  product  and  the  method  by  which  it  had 
been  produced,  he  went  to  work  and  altered  all  those  fire-holes 
into  a  proper  furnace.  He  retained  the  grate  bars,  but  he  dis¬ 
pensed  with  all  the  appendages  hanging  in  front.  When  all  was 
in  working  order  there  was  no  more  checked  or  blistered  ware, 
no  discolored  terra  cotta.  Nay,  the  whole  of  the  product  was  of 
such  a  superior  quality  that  in  two  years’  time  they  doubled  their 
output.  Now,  supposing  this  man  had  dispensed  with  the  baps 
and  constructed  the  furnaces  to  burn  without  them.  In  the  first 
place  he  would  have  lost  his  job,  as  the  coals  he  would  have 


had  to  use  was  selling  at  three  and  one-half  dollars  per  ton, 
but  by  altering  the  furnace  and  retaining  the  bars  he  burned  the 
whole  of  this  varied  product  with  fuel  laid  down  on  the  yard  at 
60  cents  per  ton,  and  this  proportion  of  cents  to  dollars  is  about 
the  measure  of  the  difference  betwixt  bars  and  no  bars.  I  know 
there  are  local  conditions  governing  the  manufacture  of  brick 
in  the  matter  of  the  raw  materials,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
in  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  but  there  are  no  conditions,  local  or 
otherwise,  governing  the  use  of  grate  bars.  They  have  efficiently 
fulfilled  the  purpose  that  called  them  into  existence,  and  no  per¬ 
son  having  a  right  knowledge  of  their  use,  would  ever  think  of 
going  back  to  the  old  system  of  burning  bricks  without  them. 
There  is  much  coal  in  the  world  that  could  not  be  burned  anyway, 
without  bars,  but  there  is  no  coals  but  what  can  be  successfully 
burned  with  bars.  All  that  is  said  about  cold  air  getting  into  the 
kiln  and  checking  the  brick,  whilst  clinkering  the  grates  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  dispensing  with  grate  bars  is  an  argument  with  no  bottom 
in  it — the  grates  are  not  in  the  least  responsible  for  that. 
That  is  owing  to  the  faulty  construction  of  the  furnace, 
and  to  no  other  cause.  The  most  delicate  ware  can  and  is  burned 
on  bars,  and  surely  a  man  should  not  be  staggered  at  their  use 
in  burning  building  bricks,  or  even  paving  brick.  I  hope  Mr. 
Eudaly  will  take  courage  and  at  once  rescind  that  judicial  decision 
he  came  to  in  summing  up.  I  can,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
assure  him  that  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was  quite  insufficient. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  bar  being  good,  and  there  are  good 
lawyers,  but  their  decisions  are  not  always  according  to  sound 
judgment.  But  I  hope  the  defense  of  the  bar  will  inspire  Mr. 
Eudaly  to  start  out  at  once  and  alter  the  furnace  to  his  kiln, 
before  Mr.  Hervey  Haigh  takes  away  the  furnace  and  the  bars 
and  takes  out  a  patent  for  improvements  on  the  Eudaly  kiln. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  an  Englishman  will  do  after  being  well 
sharpened  on  the  Yankee  grindstone.  I.  H. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HOT  TIMES  IN  MAINE. 


IN  YEARS  TO  COME  men  will  speak  of  the  season  of  1903  as 
the  most  remarkable  season  that  brickmakers  ever  experienced 
in  Maine.  While  drouth  has  dried  and  sun  has  baked  the 
earth  and  fires  have  raged  with  awful  fury  in  every  direction,  the 
brickmaker  hasn’t  lost  a  day.  Altogether  in  the  period  between 
May  1st  and  July  1st  there  was  not  one  week  of  rain.  The  brick- 
vards  have  been  fairly  humming  with  activity,  yet  the  demand  at 
this  time,  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  season,  is  away  beyond 
the  output.  Buyers  from  Aroostook  have  ranged  the  country  round 
about  for  200  miles  in  an  effort  to  get  early  brick,  and  with  not  very 
flattering  success. 

The  looked-for  slump  in  price  did  not  come.  Whether  it  is  still 
to  come  is  a  question.  If  it  does  not,  then  will  the  year  ’03  stand 
unique  in  the  entire  calendar  of  Maine,  for  there  never  was  a  year 
without  its  slump.  Drouth  and  frost  are  raising  havoc  with  the 
farmers,  though.  The  hay  crop  of  the  State — last  year  estimated 
at  $25,000,000 — will  he  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  average.  Forest 
fires  have  burned  up  $10,000,000 'worth  of  lumber.  So  that  outside 
of  the  brick  industry  the  State  of  Maine  is  suffering  heavily  by  this 
visitation  of  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

The  village  of  Braggville,  where  the  waiter  started  a  brickyard 
several  years  ago,  and  was  contemplating  improvements  and  a  largely 
increased  output,  was  totally  consumed  by  flames  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Evervthing  went  up  in  smoke,  even  to  the  woodwork  about  the 
machines,  though  buried  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more 
in  clay.  The  fire  came  upon  the  town  from  two  directions  in  the 
woods  surrounding  it.  The  first  fire  swept  away  one-half  of  the 
village.  One  hour  afterward  another  river  of  fire  swept  through 
the  woods  and  swept  all  that  remained  of  the  town.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  hemmed  in  by  the  fire  on  all  sides,  and  all  must  have  per¬ 
ished  but  for  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  brought  a  passenger 
train  near  to  the  doomed  village.  The  heroism  of  the  trainmen 
and  the  courageous  work  of  the  men  of  the  town  saved  the  women 
and  children.  They  fled  without  as  much  as  an  extra  wrap  from 
all  of  their  belongings.  The  cars  of  the  train  smoked  with  the 
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heat,  and  but  for  the  activity  of  the  men  would  have  burst  into 
flame  as  the  train  sped  through  the  burning  forest  ten  miles  with 
its  screaming  freight  of  women  and  children  to  the  town  of  Patten 
where,  even  there,  the  flames  for  two  days  threatened  to  overwhelm 
them.  It  is  doubtful  if  Braggville  is  ever  again  rebuilt  to  its  former 
proportion,  and  its  brickyard  has  probably  passed  permanently  from 
existence. 

From  every  quarter  comes  a  demand  for  more  brick  and  more 
brickmakers,  but  the  briekmakers  are  difficult  to  find. 

Maine  has  exhausted  the  yards  of  Gibson  and  Michael  Ryan  in 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  and  buyers  have  traveled  from  Caribou  200  miles 
to  Bangor,  and  thence  thirty  miles  down  the  Penobscot  river  to  get 
a  supply  and  failed.  But  O’Brien,  Hellier  and  Burke,  with  rapid 
machinery,  promise  to  deluge  the  Eastern  Maine  market  if  the 
drouth  holds.  MADOCKAWANDO. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHAT  GOOD  BRICK  PAVEMENTS  HAVE  DONE 
FOR  BRISTOL,  VA.-TENN. 


HAT  BRICK  paving  is  the  pavement  for  the 
South,  and  that  it  has  firmly  established 
itself  as  the  most  adaptable  and  the  great¬ 
est  in  demand,  is  evidenced  by  the  facts  that 
many  a  small  town  heretofore  unmindful 
of  its  streets  is  now  “in  the  market,” — that 
all  the  Southern  vitrified  paving  brick 
plants  have  sold  not  only  “firsts,”  but  “sec¬ 
onds”  as  well,  for  six  months  to  come, — 
and  that  Northern  manufacturers,  in  spite  of  exhorbitant  freight 
rates  are  being  appealed  to  for'  quotations,  all  of  which  tell  how 
rapidly  brick  pavements  are  growing  in  popular  favor. 

Because  the  South  has  been  behind  in  the  care  of  its  streets 
and  alleys,  all  now  attribute  the  cause  of  most  epidemics  and 
that  the  population  of  the  cities  where  pavements  have  been  and 
are  being  laid,  are  outstripping  the  less  up-to-date  towns.  The 
present  output  nor  the  capacity  of  plants  in  course  of  erection 
can  approach  the  demand  for  brick  for  paving  purposes,  which 
is  increasing  an  hundredfold  annually. 

When  Southern  cities,  with  a  population  of  5,000,  are  paving 
their  streets,  and  one  takes  into  consideration  the  number  of  non¬ 
taxpayers  in  the  South,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  South 
has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  must  not  only  keep  up  with  the 
hustling  towns  of  the  North,  but  must  “set  the  pace” — and  it  is 
doing  it. 

One  of  the  late  cities  to  take  up  the  matter  of  permanent  street 
improvement,  and  one  of  the  best  paved,  if  not  the  best  for  its 
population  in  the  entire  South,  is  the  bustling,  growing  city — 
Bristol,  Va.-Tenn. 

As  early  as  1892,  when  Lynchburg  and  Roanoke,  on  the  east 
and  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  on  the  west,  were  paving.  Mayor 
“Jack”  Winston,  Editor  Slack,  of  the  Courier,  and  other  progres¬ 
sive  citizens  of  Bristol,  endeavored  to  bring  the  city  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  paving,  that  their  little  city  might  keep 
pace  with  their  Tennessee  and  Virginia  neighbors,  but  nothing 
was  accomplished  until  the  election  of  the  “Citizens’  Improve¬ 
ment”  ticket — a  party  organized  for  the  betterment  of  the  city — 
in  1899. 

In  1900,  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  this  ticket,  bids  for  street 
paving  were  called  for — asphalt,  Belgian  block  and  vitrified  brick. 

Being  near  the  granite  quarries  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  it  seemed  a  poor  chance  for  brick  or  asphalt  to  win,  but 
thanks  to  the  level-headed  councils,  the  best  material  was  rec¬ 
ognized  and  the  brick  bids  were  accepted. 

At  that  time,  the  location  of  the  State  line  between  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  being  in  dispute,  only  the  side  streets  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  city  were  paved — Tennessee  paving  two  blocks 
and  Virginia,  ten.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  first  con¬ 
tract,  realizing  the  business  interests  would  follow  the  paved  sec¬ 
tions,  the  dual  cities  united  in  demanding  from  their  respective 
State  Legislatures  an  immediate  survey  and  permanent  location 


of  the  boundary  line,  thereby  enabling  them  to  improve  the  main 
street.  So  earnest  were  the  demands  and  so  strongly  followed 
up,  that  the  two  States  at  once  appointed  a  commission  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  line. 

Surveys  were  made  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  line  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  centre  of  the  Main  street  (now  State  street)  and  en¬ 
abled  the  cities  to  complete  their  improvements.  The  specifica¬ 
tions,  briefly  stated,  required : 

1.  The  excavation  to  sub-grade  and  a  thorough  rolling  with  a 
5-ton  roller  and.  having  a  clay  bottom,  a  good  base  for  founda¬ 
tion  was  established. 

2.  Six  inches  of  stone,  broken  to  pass  through  a  3-inch  ring — 
to  be  topped  with  3  inches  of  finely-broken  stone  or  3  inches  of 
fine  furnace  slag,  each  layer  to  be  rolled  to  surface  uniform  with 
finished  street. 

3.  Three  inches  of  sharp  sand  cushion. 

4.  Best  grade  of  paving  brick,  rolled  to  even  surface. 

5.  “Grout”  of  1  part  best  Portland  cement  and  2  parts  washed 
sand. 

This  has  resulted  in  making  Bristol  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 


STATE  STREET,  BRISTOL,  VA.-TENN. 

best,  paved  city  in  the  South,  considering  its  population.  The 
granolithic  walks,  which  extend  on  all  streets  to  the  suburbs,  gave 
an  excellent  grade,  which  the  contractors  followed,  giving  but 
little  employment  for  an  engineer,  outside  of  inspecting,  speaking 
well  for  the  one  originally  in  charge  of  city  matters,  and  Bristol 
has  the  reputation  of  accomplishing  the  greatest  good  for  the 
least  expenditure  of  the  people’s  money. 

In  the  paving  of  State  street,  two  brick  were  used — each  city 
adopting  brick  of  different  manufacture,  thus  enabling  the  city 
to  obtain  from  the  contractors  the  best  workmanship,  and  from 
the  manufacturers  the  finest  material.  Not  only  the  citizens,  but 
outsiders  as  well,  will  watch  with  interest  the  result  of  this  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  and  honest  test  of  competing  contractors  and 
competing  brick  producers. 

That  no  pavement  but  of  brick  will  be  laid  in  Bristol  for  years 
to  come,  one  may  ascertain  by  making  inquiries  from  any  citizen. 
The  death  rate  has  been  reduced  12  per  cent.,  the  city  has  met 
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with  remarkable  growth,  conceded  to  be  due,  in  great  part,  to  the 
change  from  muddy  streets  to  excellent  brick  pavements,  and 
already  resident  streets  are  petitioning  for  brick,  even  at  indi¬ 
vidual  cost. 

Among  the  advocates  of  brick  and  who  have  won  the  popu¬ 
lace  to  unite  as  one  for  this  manner  of  improvement,  are  Mayors 
Gauthier  and  Anderson,  Dr.  Hicks,  Messrs.  Anson  King,  A. 
Gump.  H.  E.  Jones,  J.  L.  C.  Smith,  Capt.  Caldwell,  Dr.  Reeve, 
J.  D.  Taylor,  Harkelroad,  Judge  Peters,  and  many  others. 

Hon.  H.  E.  Jones,  president  Dominion  National  Bank,  who  has 
probably  been  most  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  adoption 
of  this  form  of  pavement,  and  who,  seeing  the  possibilities  for  a 

city  of  rapid  growth,  writes :  _  ' 

“My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  brick  paving  back  in  1886 
when  I  was  quite  a  young  man.  I  was  then  living  in  Ohio,  and 
frequently  visited  Zanesville,  Canton  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling  had  already  put  down  a  number  of  brick  streets,  which 
were  proving  very  satisfactory.  A  few  years  later  I  moved  to 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  then  a  rapidly  growing  town  of  about  5,000  peo¬ 
ple.  It  had  miserably  poor  streets  and  sidewalks  and  in  1890, 
the  spirit  of  progress  manifested  itself  and  about  $30,000  was  spent 
in  macadamizing  principal  streets  and  a  still  larger  sum  in  building 
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concrete  sidewalks.  The  business  portion  of  the  town  being  built  on 
wdiat  had  previously  been  meadow  land,  the  macadam  scheme 
proved  ineffectual,  and  in  course  of  time  seemed  to  be  swallowed 
up  and  the  roads  became  almost  as  muddy  as  before.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  same  process  of  putting  down  broken  stone  was  contin¬ 
ued  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years  enough  was  paid  out 
for  this  temporary  paving  to  have  paid  for  permanent  brick  pave¬ 
ments.  In  1899  I  was  elected  Alderman  of  Bristol  on  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Improvement  Ticket.  I  at  once  began  the  agitation  for 
the  permanent  improvements  of  our  streets,  with  brick  on  a  con¬ 
crete  foundation.  At  first,  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money 
caused  much  criticism,  but  after  a  few  streets  were  paved,  and 
the  taxpayers  realized  the  advantage  and  ultimate  economy,  there 
was  a  general  cry  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  and  now  all 
of  our  principal  down-town  streets  are  paved  with  brick.  Bris¬ 
tol  now  has  a  population  of  nearly  15,000,  and  I  am  confident  its 
rapid  growth  and  prosperity  is  due  to  our  brick  streets  and  side¬ 
walks,  for  permanently  improved  streets  encourage  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  better  buildings.  It  encourages  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  en¬ 
terprise,  which  is  noticeable  to  all  visitors.  I  am  confident  that 


any  town  will  grow  more  rapidly  and  be  more  prosperous  and 
healthful  by  having  clean,  well-paved  streets  and  good  sub¬ 
stantial  sidewalks,  and  that  these  are  more  important  than  any 
other  public  improvement.  Bristol  is  to-day  a  prosperous  and  grow¬ 
ing  manufacturing  and  industrial  city.  Its  prosperity  is  due 
largely  to  the  modern  improvements  made  during  the  past  five  to 
eight  years.” 

That  brick  paving  has  done  much  to  bring  this  little  city  of 
1890  to  the  prosperous,  bustling,  up-to-date  city  of  to-day,  with 
its  architects  and  contractors  never  idle — erecting  business  blocks 
worthy  of  cities  many  times  Bristol’s  size,  and  its  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  population,  all  will  admit.  With  two  miles  of  brick  paving 
on  the  business  streets  and  the  change  wrought  in  this  twin  city— 
Bristol — can  it  be  wondered  the  demand  is  for  “more  paving — 
and  that  of  brick.”  w-  A-  H. 

EARLY  FIRE  BRICK  MAKING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

MANUFACTURE  of  fire  brick  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  in  which  Pennsylvania  leads  every  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Not  only  this,  but  the  value 
of  the  fire  brick  manufactured  in  the  Keystone 
State  almost  equals  that  of  all  the  others  com¬ 
bined.  Its  products  in  this  very  important  industry  are  sent  to 
every  section  of  the  United  States,  and  are  exported  to  Russia, 
China,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and  Africa. 

Eire  brick  manufacture  in  this  State  began  with  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  iron  with  the  use  of  coke  for  fuel,  instead  of  charcoal. 
Fayette  county  was  probably  the  pioneer,  the  brick  for  the  coke 
ovens  built  by  the  Oliphants  near  Uniontown,  about  1835,  being 
made  on  the  ground.  Two  years  later  when  the  Great  Western 
Iron  Works  were  started  at  Brady’s  Bend  on  the  Allegheny  river, 
a  large  brickyard  was  operated  in  connection,  in  which  not  only 
the  bricks  used  in  the  coke  ovens,  but  those  used  for  lining  the 
iron  furnaces  were  burned. 

But  for  the  great  deposits  of  refractory  clays  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  State,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Pennsylvania 
could  have  achieved  its  present  commanding  position  in  either 
the  manufacture  of  coke  or  iron.  It  may,  in  fact,  without  a 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  regarded  as  a  wise  provision 
of  a  beneficient  Providence  that  the  great  fire  clay  deposits  of 
the  country  are  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  wonderful  coal 
beds,  to  the  successful  working  of  which  refractory  clays  are  al¬ 
most  indispensable. 

Depending  for  a  demand  upon  the  manufacturers  of  coke  and 
iron,  but  few  men  cared  to  embark  upon  the  business  of  making 
fire  brick  in  the  early  days  of  those  industries.  Most  iron  man¬ 
ufacturers  found  it  convenient  to  make  their  own  furnace  linings ; 
so  that  fire  brick  manufacture  as  a  separate  industry  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  come  into  existence  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

The  first  district  to  become  an  important  center  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fire  brick  was  the  Mount  Savage  district  of  Maryland. 
Next  in  the  order  of  development  was  the  Bolivar  district  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1842  James  Glover,  who  had  been  working  in 
the  Mount  Savage  clay  mines,  visited  Pennsylvania,  and  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  the  great  flint  fire  clay  deposits  around  Boli¬ 
var.  His  knowledge  of  clays  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  value 
of  his  discovery,  and  he  resolved  to>  remove  to  Bolivar  in  order 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick.  Being  too  poor  to 
employ  help,  he  pressed  his  wife  and  children  into  service.  He 
managed  to  rig  up  an  apparatus  to  grind  the  clay  by  water  power 
on  Tub  Mill  creek,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  family  succeeded  in 
making  several  thousand  brick.  These  he  took  to  Pittsburg  by 
boat  on  the  old  Pennsylvania  canal,  which  was  then  in  operation. 
On  arriving  there,  however,  he  experienced  much  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  wares,  mainly  on  account  of  their  rough  appearance, 
due  to  the  crude  manner  in  which  they  had  been  manufactured. 
However,  after  tramping  the  streets  for  several  days  he  man¬ 
aged  to  dispose  of  his  stock,  but  at  so  low  a  price  that  there 
was  no  profit  in  the  transaction. 

He  returned  home  much  discouraged,  and  with  his  mind  about 
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made  up  to  abandon  brick  making  and  to  take  to  farming.  How¬ 
ever,  the  purchasers  of  his  rough  bricks  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  they  were  much  superior  in  heat-resisting  and  lasting 
qualities  to  the  more  finely  finished  wares  they  had  been  getting, 
and  began  to  make  inquiries  for  the  old  Scotchman  from  whom 
they  had  purchased  them.  Glover  was  therefore  able  to  continue 
in  the  business,  and  to  command  his  own  price.  Better  still,  he 
was  able  to  dispense  with  the  labor  of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
to  hire  help  to  run  his  establishment. 

One  of  his  employes  was  James  Hammond,  a  native  of  Ach- 
onry,  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1851. 
After  remaining  in  the  East  a  few  months,  he  drifted  to  Bolivar 
and  secured  employment  with  Glover.  Hammond  was  the  pioneer 
who  cleared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  manufacture 
of  fire  clay  products  as  an  independent  industry.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  depending  upon  the  caprices  of  the  furnace  men,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  branch  out  into  other  lines,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  re¬ 
fractory  ware  for  grate  settings,  locomotive  arches,  potters’  kilns, 


raw  fire  clay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  shipping  a 
considerable  quantity  to  Canada  every  year. 

At  Salina,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kiskeminetis  river,  is  still 
operated  one  of  the  pioneer  plants  of  the  State.  The  works  at 
this  point  were  established  by  Kier  Brothers  in  1845.  The  output 
of  this  plant  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  from  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  it  is  shipped  to  the  Boston  navy  yard  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  United  States  men-of-war. 

The  Youghiogheny  valley  is  another  Western  Pennsylvania 
clay  district,  in  which  the  industry  has  been  largely  developed, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  products,  as  on 
account  of  the  local  demands  made  by  the  great  Connelsville  coke 
region.  For  coke  oven  brick  an  exceedingly  refractory  clay  is  not 
essentia],  and  the  clays  found  in  the  neighborhood  are  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  admirably.  The  first  manufacturer  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  Joseph  Soissons,  who  built  a  works  in  1859  at  Portage 
No.  8,  on  the  line  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  canal.  In  1862  the 
canal  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and 
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crucibles,  stove  linings,  and  linings  for  brass,  copper,  zinc,  and 
other  metal  smelting  furnaces.  It  is  largely  due  to  him  that  the 
industry  so  early  ceased  to  be  a  mere  appendage  of  iron  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  that  Pennsylvania  fire  clay  products  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  necessity  throughout  the  mining  districts  of  the  west, 
where  “Bolivar  fire  clay”  is  regarded  as  pre-eminent. 

However,  before  Hammond  ever  went  to  Bolivar,  and  even  be¬ 
fore  Glover  discovered  the  Bolivar  clay  deposits,  the  making  of 
fire  brick  on  a  small  scale  had  been  begun  in  the  Beaver  valley. 
The  works  now  running  on  the  east  side  of  the  Beaver  river, 
about  a  mile  above  Rochester,  are  probably  the  oldest  in  the  State. 
Just  when  the  first  brick  were  made  here  is  not  known,  but  the 
works  were  certainly  in  operation  previous  to  1839.  Probably  a 
considerable  business  was  done  here  in  the  early  days  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  making  of  fire  brick  for  the  steamboats  that 
plied  the  Ohio  river. 

New  Brighton  was  also  the  seat  of  a  pioneer  plant.  In  1845 
a  Mr.  Smith  built  a  plant  on  the  hillside  southeast  of  the  town, 
on  the  lower  side  of  Block  House  run.  This  plant  was  operated 
until  a  few  years  ago.  Its  owner  was  probably  the  first  to  export 


the  works  discontinued  operations  on  account  of  lack  of  shipping 
facilities. 

Highly  refractory  clays  are  also  found  in  Clarion,  Clearfield, 
Jefferson  and  Armstrong  counties;  but  the  development  of  these 
districts  belongs  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past.  With  the 
extension  of  the  railroad  systems  of  the  State,  new  fields  are  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  prominence,  so  that  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  any  other  State  will  ever  usurp  the  position  occupied  by 
Pennsylvania  as  the  leading  State  of  the  union  in  this  industry. 

Pittsburg  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest  market 
in  the# world  for  fire  brick  and  other  highly  refractory  products; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  but  few  of  these  products  are 
manufactured  in  or  near  the  city.  No  flint  clay  deposits  are  found 
within  the  limits  of  Allegheny  county ;  but  most  of  the  great  de¬ 
posits  so  far  found  in  the  State  are  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  and 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  Pittsburg’s  industrial  supremacy. 

The  value  of  the  fire  brick  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  is 
now  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000,  with  Ohio  a  poor  second 
with  about  $1,300,000.  The  value  of  the  clay  products  of  the 
State  is  not  far  from  $12,000,000,  so  that  the  saying  “as  cheap  as 
dirt”  loses  much  of  its  point  in  the  good  old  Keystone  State 
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3XE:  C£> -rib?' 


A  MISGUIDED  PATRIOT. 


THE  PATRIOT  WAS  a  little  man,  with  a  fringe  of  sandy 
whiskers  around  a  sunny  face  that  shown  pleasantly  out 
beneath  his  battered  gray  hat.  He  had  joined  the  Green¬ 
back  movement  in  San  Francisco,  and  as  the  inerest  in  the  move¬ 
ment  gained  force,  he  disposed  of  his  business,  bought  a  mule  and 
an  army  blanket  and  traveled  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast  ex¬ 
pounding  the  principles  and  theories  of  his  new  patty,  until  the 
fever  and  his  capital,  even  to  his  lone  mule,  had  passed  away. 

But  he  never  gave  up  the  fight.  He  went  East  and  in  his  de¬ 
clining  years  eked  out  a  precarious  livelihood  by  canvassing  and 
helping  about  various  news  stands.  But  he  finds,  as  he  grows 
older,  that  the  progress  of  his  beloved  country  toward  de¬ 
struction  grows  more  rapid  year  by  year. 

“The  thoughtlessness  and  selfishness  of  the  people,”  is  his 
cry,  and  his  every  energy  is  bent  at  every  opportunity  to  arouse 
the  dormant  patriotism  of  his  fellows. 

Poor  little  Patriot !  His  mission  seems  hopeless,  and  his  tem¬ 
per  has  become  frayed  by  repeated  rebuffs. 

“I  was  in  Hampton  yesterday,”  he  said.  “In  the  home  of  one 
of  our  vice-presidents.  I  thought  I  would  find  some  man  there 
who  would  show  an  interest  in  this  abominable  irrigation  and 
land-grabbing  scheme.  But  it  was  useless.  I  saw  a  man  wheeling 
mud  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Says  I :  ‘What  do  you  think  of  this 
damnable  congress  of  ours?’”  says  I. 

‘“What  damnable  congress?’  says  he. 

“  ‘What  damnable  congress?’  says  I.  ‘Why,  this  one  that  we’ve 
had  for  fifty  years  or  so,  that  refuses  to  repeal  the  Homestead  Act 
and  didn’t  dare  to  put  a  check  on  the  Irrigation  land  grabbers,’ 
says  I. 

“‘What  land-grabbers?’  says  he. 

“‘What  land-grabbers?’  says  I.  ‘Why,  that  passle  o’  them’s 
that  got  our  damnable  congress  to  pass  our  irrigation  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  men,’  says  I. 

“  ‘Well,’  says  he,  ‘they  hain’t  a-grabbin’  none  o’  your  land  or 
mine,  be  they?’  says  he. 

“  ‘No’  says  I.  ‘They  hain’t  exactly  grabbin  your  land  or  mine, 
but  I  see  plainly  you’re  one  of  them  damn  chumps  that  would’nt 
kick  if  somebody  stole  every  wheelbarrow  in  Hampden,  so  long 
as  they  didn’t  take  yours.’ 

“  ‘Git  out,  yer  crank  !’  says  he. 

“  ‘Go  ’long,  yer  damn  selfish  flounder-head,’  says  I,  and  I 
came  along. 

“I  met  another  man  on  the  road. 

“‘What  do  you  think  of  this  damnable  congress?’  says  I. 
“‘What  damnable  congress?’  says  he. 

“‘What  damnable  congress?’  says  I.  ‘Why  that  cowardly  col¬ 
lection  in  Washington  that  has  played  into  the  land-grabbers’  and 
passed  an  irrigation  law  for  their  benefit,  and  this  year  they  pur¬ 
pose  to  steal  30,000,000  acres  of  public  land,’  says  I. 

“  ‘Plenty  land  ’round  here,  and  putty  cheap  at  that,’  says  he. 
‘Want  to  buy?  Are  ye  ’fraid  ye  can’t  get  land  enough,  old  man?’ 

“  ‘Plenty  cheap  land  here,  allright,’  I  says,  ‘but  the  men  are  a 
damn-sight  cheaper.’ 

“‘Who  ye  sassin,  ye  old  fool?’  says  he. 

“  ‘Sassin’  nobody,’  says  I,  ‘but  tellin’  a  lot  of  truth  to  an  ignor¬ 
ant  hog,’  says  I. 

“‘You’re  an  old  fool!’  says  he.  ‘Move  on!’ 

“  ‘You’re  a  disgrace  to  the  hog  tribe,’  says  I,  and  I  came 
away. 
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“I  went  into  a  store  and  saw  the  storekeeper  puttin’  up 
groceries. 

“‘What  dye  think  of  this  land  steal  out  west?’  says  I. 

“  ‘What  land  steal  ?’  says  he. 

“  ‘Why,  that  irrigation  scheme  and  homestead  act  conspiracy,’ 
says  I. 

“‘What’s  the  conspiracy?’  says  he. 

“‘Good  Lord!’  says  I.  ‘Do  you  ever  read?’ 

“‘Read?  Yes,’  says  he.  ‘But  what  in  ’ell  you  drivin’  at,  any¬ 
way?’  says  he. 

“  ‘Ask  your  horse,  says  I.  ‘He’s  got  a  dam-sight  more  intelli¬ 
gence  than  his  master.  Here’s  your  congress  a-sellin’  of  ye  out 
to  the  trusts  and  land-grabbers,  and  ye  hain’t  got  wit  nor  wisdom 
enough  to  see  it  nor  gumption  enough  to  look  when  its  pointed 
out  to  ye.  Yer  congressmen  are  traitors,’  says  I,  ‘and  they’re 
elected  by  fools,  and  you’re  one  of  ’em,’  says  I. 

“  ‘You  ought  to  be  s’hamed  to  talk  like  that,  old  man,’  says  he. 

“  ‘Yer  horse  is  ashamed  of  his  master’s  ignorance,’  says  I. 
‘Ask  him  and  see.’ 

“  ‘Git  out  damquick !’  says  he. 

“  ‘Dam  glad  to  git  away  from  yer  ignorance,’  says  I. 

“And  so  I  left  the  town  of  Hampden.  By  Gosh !  There  hain’t 
brains  nor  sense  enough  in  this  whole  country  to  strike  a  match 
on.  We’re  goin’  to  hell  on  the  jump - 

“Say,  come  here!”  he  called  to  a  venerable  citizen.  The  citi¬ 
zen  drew  near  and  it  was  evident  they  had  met  before. 

“What  do  you  think  of  this  damnable  congress  of  ours?” 
asked  the  Patriot. 

“What’s  congress  done  now?”  asked  the  citizen. 

“What’s  congress  done?  Well,  I  swan,  if  you  ain’t  about  as 
dopey-headed  as  the  others.  What’s  congress  done?  Why,  it’s 
giving  ’way  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  lands  to  the  land- 
grabbers— that’s  what  it's  done." 

“Who  are  the  land-grabbers?”  asked  the  citizen. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  the  Patriot.  “Don't  know  who  the  land- 
grabbers  are.  Well,  I’ll  tell  ye,  if  ye  don  t  know - 

“Hain’t  grabbed  any  of  your  land,  have  they?” 

“Hain’t  grabbed  any  of  my  land,  exactly;  but  they’re  grabbing 
up  the  public  domain.” 

“Well,  why  don't  you  let  ’em  gobble?  You’ve  had  plenty 
chances  to  own  land  here.  Why  didn’t  ye  buy  some  before  the 
rush?” 

“Another  traitor !”  shrieked  the  Patriot. 

“I  find,”  said  the  citizen,  that  men  git  along  fairly  well  by 
minding  their  own  business.” 

What  followed,  I  can  not  say.  As  I  moved  along,  the  Patriot 
had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  lively  red  game  rooster  in  battle  and 
was  leaping  clear  of  the  ground  and  clapping  his  hands  in  the 
face  of  the  citizen. 

And  the  country  still  continued  to  glide  swiftly  and  noiselessly 
down  the  path  of  ruin.  The  Dreamer. 

“A  GLIDING  HAMMOCK,  SWINGING  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK 

AND  CHICAGO.” 

“The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  train  is  so  much  of  a  flyer  that 
traveling  on  it  has  been  justly  called  flying.  Time  flies  and  money 
flies;  and  the  man  who  allows  his  time  to  fly  on  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  makes  enough  by  the  operation  to  have  money  not 
only  to  fly  but  to  burn.  The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  is  an  air¬ 
ship  on  tracks.  In  fact,  it  is  all  wings,  and,  as  time  is  money,  the 
traveler  plying  between  Chicago  and  New  York  can  save  so  much 
time  by  taking  this  train  that  he  can  feel  his  bank  account  increase 
with  each  and  every  revolution  of  each  and  every  wheel.  Any  man 
of  ordinary  discrimination  would  prefer  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  to  the  empyrean  sausage  known  as  an  airship,  for  the 
reason  that,  like  the  Empire  State  Express,  it  is  faster,  much  more 
luxurious  in  appointment,  and  is  simply  a  gliding  hammock  swing¬ 
ing  between  New  York  and  Chicago.— From  Judge. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  is  the  New  York  Central’s  new 
twenty-hour  train  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  illustrated  in 
The  Four-Track  News. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  IN  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINERY. 


DURING  the  last  two  years  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.  have 
been  devoting  their  energies  and  conducting  experiments 
along  the  line  of  improvements  in  fire  proofing  and  hollow 
ware  machines.  Manufacturers  of  hollow  ware  have  experienced 
considerable  annoyance,  loss  of  time  and  much  expense  in  this  class 
of  machinery — being  required  to  use  cast-iron  rings  between  the 
die  and  auger  in  order  to  increase  or  lessen  the  distance  to  suit  a 
particular  clay  or  a  particular  style  of  die.  It  has  been  found  in 
some  instances  that  these  rings  have  been  changed  as  often  as  twenty 
to  thirty  times  a  day,  in  order  to  get  a  suitable  adjustment  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  best  residts.  It  was  to  obviate  these  crude  methods  that 
the  present  machine — the  1  ‘Niagara’  ’ — was  invented.  It  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  at  the  illustration  that  the  results  arrived  at  are  accomp¬ 
lished  in  a  very  ingenious  and  novel  manner.  A  telescoping  or  ad¬ 
justable  front,  to  which  the  die  is  attached,  which  can  be  extended  or 
contracted  by  the  turn  of  two  adjustable  nuts,  does  the  work.  The 
changing  of  the  die,  in  or  out,  to  suit  any  particular  die  or  mate¬ 
rial,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time,  without  disturbing  in  any 
manner  any  other  parts  of  the  machine. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  to  the  manufacturer  of  fire  proof- 


CLAYS  AND  KAOLINS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


U’  I  ' HE  CLAYS  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,”  is  the  title  of  a  professional  paper  prepared  for 
the  Geographical  Survey  by  Heinrich  Ries.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Survey  officials,  The  Clay-Worker  repre¬ 
sentative  has  been  permitted  to  make  extracts  of  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  paper  in  advance  of  official  publication. 

After  a  very  full  and  complete  technical  description  of  the 
nature,  origin  and  properties  of  clay,  Mr.  Ries  proceeds  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  geologic  distribution  of  clays  throughout  that  portion 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  He  first  touches  on 
kaolins.  These  include  the  highest  grades  of  clay  found  in  this 
country,  being  those  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porce¬ 
lain  and  other  objects  requiring  a  white-burning  material.  Up 
to  the  present  time  true  kaolins  are  known  to  occur  in  Alabama, 
Delaware,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

In  Alabama,  kaolins  occur  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in 
the  counties  of  Randolph  and  Cleburne.  They  are  rather  sili¬ 
ceous,  yet  are  of  excellent  quality,  but  most  of  them  lie  too  far 
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ing  brought  out  boldly  in  this  machine  is  this  :  The  interior  of  the 
machine  is  so  constructed  that  no  compression  of  the  material 
takes  place  until  it  is  in  front  of  the  propeller,  hence  the  entire 
force  of  the  machine  is  centered  on  the  material  at  this  one  point, 
enabling  you  to  work  material  50  per  cent,  stiffer  on  this  machine 
than  on  others.  Again,  we  have  been  able,  by  its  construction,  to 
reduce  lamination  to  a  minimum — the  clay  coming  out  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  more  in  the  nature  of  a  pushing  movement  than  of  the  twist¬ 
ing  movement  given  it  by  a  regular  augur. 

Every  part  of  the  “Niagara”  is  of  special  build,  and  no  parts  of 
other  machines  are  worked  in.  Every  shaft  is  of  hammered  steel; 
every  pinion  gear  of  crucible  cast  steel;  all  surfaces  are  planed,  and, 
in  fact,  no  expense  is  saved  in  making  it  as  perfect  a  machine  as 
can  be  built. 

Details  and  price  of  this  machine  will  be  given  by  addressing 
The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Those  who  have  enlarged  their  plants  and  have  thrown  out 
small  capacity  machines,  may  find  a  market  for  them  by  a  card 
among  The  Clay-Worker  “  For  Sale  ”  ads. 


from  the  railroad  for  present  utilization,  and  are  therefore  still 
undeveloped.  In  Connecticut,  deposits  of  kaolin  are  not  usually 
looked  for  north  of  the  terminal  moraine.  One  deposit  is  known 
to  exist  near  West  Cornwall,  and  a  second  one  is  found  north  of 
New  Canaan,  but  the  latter  probably  lies  within  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Kaolin  pits  have  been  worked  in  Delaware  for  a  number  of 
years,  especially  at  Hockessin  and  Newark.  No  mention  is  made 
in  any  publications  of  the  true  occurrence  of  true  kaolin  in  the 
crystalline  area  of  Georgia,  although  Mr.  Ries  has  seen  speci¬ 
mens  from  Georgia  that  were  undoubtedly  white  clay  of  residual 
character.  It  is  very  likely  that  veins  of  this  material  will  be 
found  by  prospecting  in  the  proper  regions.  Indianite  is  a  white 
clay,  found  in  pockets  of  carboniferous  limestone  in  Lawrence, 
Martin  and  Owen  counties,  in  Indiana. 

The  feldspathic  gneisses  underlying  the  Coastal  Plain  forma¬ 
tions  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  seem  to  have  been  extensively 
decomposed,  and  at  Northeast  the  kaolin  is  mined  and  washed 
for  the  market.  The  deposits  have  also  been  prospected  in  the 
surrounding  area.  In  Massachusetts,  a  deposit  is  found  near 
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Blanford.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  brick,  but  has 
not  been  made  into  higher  grades  of  ware. 

North  Carolina  contains  some  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
posits  of  kaolin  worked  in  the  United  States.  They  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  western  counties  of  the  State.  The  deposits  near 
Brandywine  Summitt,  Pennsylvania,  contain  some  of  the  oldest 
mines  in  the  country.  Others  occur  at  Kaolin  and  Columbia. 
Kaolin  is  found  in  Virginia  in  Henry  and  Patrick  counties  and 
possibly  elsewhere,  but  the  deposits  are  just  being  developed. 

All  the  kaolins  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  those  from 
Massachusetts,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Maryland,  and  Alabama,  are 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  ware.  The  output  of  the 
American  mines  furnishing  kaolins  of  proper  quality  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  demand  and  hence  a  large  amount  is  imported 
annually  from  the  Cornwall  district  of  England.  Ward. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  MODEL  PRESS  BRICK  PLANT. 

Improved  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Handling 
Clay — Brick  Conveyed  from  Press  to  Kiln 
Mechanically,  and  Burned  with  Nature’s 
Best  Fuel — Natural  Gas. 

N  UP-TO-DATE  press  brick  plant  that  em¬ 
bodies  a  number  of  important  improve¬ 
ments,  and  one  which  the  readers  of  The 
Clay- Worker,  especially  those  making 
brick  by  the  dry  press  process,  will  find 
very  interesting,  is  located  at  Cherryvale, 
Kansas,  a  thrifty  little  gas-belt  town,  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State.  The  fine 
quality  of  shale  found  in  that  section,  and 
the  advantage  of  cheap  fuel  induced  Mr. 
S.  J.  Allen,  a  pioneer  dry  press  brickmaker,  to  establish  this 
plant,  and  to  put  in  operation  a  number  of  practical  ideas  which 
prove  him  to  be  a  master  of  the  art  of  brickmaking,  and  a  skillful 
and  inventive  genius  as  well. 

Mr.  Allen  claims  the  credit  for  having  been  the  first  to  success¬ 
fully  operate  a  dry  press  brick  machine  in  this  country,  having 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  first  press  sent  out  from  Keo¬ 
kuk,  Iowa,  thirty  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  he  has  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  business  and  has  erected  many  building  brick  plants. 
The  Cherryvale  plant  is  one  that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
but  the  following  brief  description  will  give  the  readers  of  The 
Clay-Worker  an  idea  of  its  chief  peculiarities.  The  company 
was  organized  in  February,  1902,  by  R.  Ellison,  of  La  Grange, 
Ind. ;  H.  M.  Casebeer,  W.  K.  Smith  and  S.  J.  Allen,  of  Cherry¬ 
vale,  for  the  manufacture  of  shale  dry  press  brick  in  the  Kansas 
gas  and  shale  belt.  The  personnel  of  the  company  was  R.  Elli¬ 
son,  president ;  H.  M.  Casebeer,  treasurer ;  W.  K.  Smith,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  S.  J.  Allen,  superintendent. 

The  company’s  plant  is  superbly  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
point  of  a  shale  mound  presenting  a  ioo-foot  face.  Mr.  Allen 
planned  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  plant,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  company  now  owns  the  best  equipped  plant  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  60,000  per  ten 
hours  and  is  built  so  as  to  run  day  or  night  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

The  shale  is  brought  to  the  plant  by  gravity,  elevated,  screened 
and  carried  by  chutes  and  conveyors  into  large  bins  50  feet  long, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  and  sweat,  thus  keeping  the  pans 
250,000  brick  ahead  of  the  presses.  It  is  removed  from  the  bins 
by  a  system  of  conveyors  under  the  bins,  elevated  and  dropped 
into  a  conveyor  that  feeds  the  three  Boyd  presses  automatically. 
These  presses  are  the  Standard  Boyd  4-mould  press  and  have 
been  run  for  a  year  without  a  cent  of  repair  and  making  first-class 
brick  all  the  time. 

erom  machine  to  kiln  with  no  handling. 

Flush  against  the  table  of  the  presses  is  a  180-foot  belt  con¬ 
veyor  that  runs  parallel  with  the  six  kilns  and  at  right  angles  with 
this  belt  convevor  and  in  front  of  each  kiln  is  an  attachment  for 


a  movable  belt  that  runs  into  the  kilns  for  filling  the  kiln.  This 
belt  is  in  sections  and  is  easily  shortened  as  the  kiln  fills.  The 
brick  are  pushed  from  the  moulds  onto  this  conveyor  and  carried 
slowly  into  the  kilns,  sanding  them  as  they  go.  Here  they  are 
water-smoked  and  burned  with  gas  and  loaded  into  cars  from 
the  kiln  on  a  level  with  wheelbarrows.  This  is  accomplished  by 
having  one  raised  track  and  one  sunken  track. 

Brickmen  from  all  over  the  country  have  visited  the  plant  and 
claim  it  is  the  finest  plant  that  they  have  ever  seen  and  congratu¬ 
late  the  company  and  Mr.  Allen  upon  its  fine  points.  Everything 
has  been  done  to  save  labor,  as  the  company  realizes  that  the 
labor  is  the  main  item  in  brickmaking  and  by  his  ingenuity,  Mr. 
Allen  has  done  away  with  all  press  feeders — pressmen  and  truck¬ 
ers,  and  is  making,  burning  and  loading  60,000  press  brick  every 
ten  hours  with  a  force  of  thirty  men. 


The  company  has  just  been  sold  to  the  Federal  Development 


S.  J.  ALLEN,  THE  PIONEER  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MANUFACTURER. 


Company,  C.  H.  Pattison,  of  New  York,  president,  which  owns 
the  gas  and  shale  supply  in  this  field.  We  understand  they  are 
going  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  are  anxious  to 
locate  other  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  shale  prod¬ 
ucts  as  they  have  an  abundance  of  gas  and  shale  mounds. 

The  opposition  to  labor-saving  machinery  in  Great  Britain, 
though  still  broadly  striped  with  bigotry  and  prejudice,  is 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  facts  that  hammer  new  ideas 
even  into  hard  heads.  Industries  that  are  losing  ground  by 
reason  of  a  stupid  adherence  to  antiquated  methods  and  tools 
are  stern  reminders  of  a  time-honored  but  asinine  folly.  Some 
serious  concern  is  now  being  shown  in  the  issue.  It  may  be  a 
case  of  locking  the  stable  door  when  the  horse  has  got  away, 
or  it  may  be  that  on  new  lines  industrial  prosperity  now  get¬ 
ting  hub  deep  in  the  mire  may  get  out  of  the  ditch  and  travel 
on  the  broad  turnpike  to  better  times.  Time  will  decide. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FIRE  BRICK— -NO.  2. 

Calcining  Fire  Clay. 


ALCINED  FIRE  CLAY  is  also  called  “chamotte,”  or 
“grog.”  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
The  raw  clay,  without  being  ground  or  prepared 
in  any  way  (just  as  it  comes  from  the  mine),  is  put 
through  a  burning  process  and  burnt  to  about  the  same 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  PLANT  OF  THE  CHERRYVALE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 


hardness  as  fire  brick,  in  order  to  get  all  the  shrinkage  out  of  it. 
The  calcine  may  be  burned  along  with  the  fire  brjck  in  the  same 
kiln  by  putting  a  certain  amount  of  it  on  top  of  the  brick,  or  it 
may  be  set  between  the  bag  walls,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
part  of  the  kiln.  If  the  clay  is  put  on  top  of  the  brick  it  is  best 
to  use  lumps,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  shut  off  too  much  of 
the  draft.  Where  a  large  amount  of  calcine  is  used  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  burn  it  alone,  either  in  a  permanent  kiln  especially 
built  for  the  purpose,  or  it  may  be  burned  the  same  way  as  lime 


CHERRYVALE  KILN  SHED  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


used  to  be  burned  in  old-time  field  kilns.  W  here  this  method 
is  used  a  good,  thick  layer  of  wood  is  placed  on  the  ground  first, 
then  a  layer  of  lump  clay  on  top  of  it,  then  another  layer  of 
wood,  and  so  on,  until  the  pile  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
high.  This  pile  of  wood  and  clay  must  be  laid  up  in  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid  —  namely,  wide  at  the  bottom  and  narrow  on  top  — 
to  prevent  the  clay  from  falling  while  it  is  being  burned.  While 
building  up  this  pyramid  care  must  be  taken  to  use  enough  wood 
to  burn  the  clay  sufficiently,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
more  wood  between  the  clay  after  the  fire  has  once  been  started. 
At  some  places  a  small,  ordinary  down-draft  kiln  is  used  for 
calcining,  but  where  a  large  amount  of  calcined  clay  is  needed 
it  is  best  to  build  a  kiln  on  the  order  of  a  modern,  up-to-date 
lime  kiln.  In  this  kiln  the  clay  is  being  fed  in  at  the  feed  hole 


on  top  of  the  kiln ;  when  the  clay  is  sufficiently  burned,  it  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  more  fresh  clay  is  put 
in  on  top.  With  this  kiln  the  burning  is  continuous,  and  it 
never  need  to  stop,  unless  enough  calcine  has  been  burnt  in  excess 
of  the  regular  requirements  to  justify  the  closing  down  of  the 
kiln  for  a  while.  Burning  calcine  in  a  kiln  of  this  kind  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  way  known  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  of  course  it  is  only  adopted  where  a  considerable 
amount  of  it  is  being  used. 

MOLDING  AND  PRESSING  OF  FIRE  BRICK. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  oldest  method  of 
molding  fire  brick  is  molding  by  hand  in  wooden  molds  (which 
should  be  well  sanded  with  clean,  sharp  sand  of  the  proper 
color),  and  a  large  majority  of  the  high-grade  fire  brick  are  still 
molded  in  this  fashion.  A  great  many  fire  brick  are  molded  on 
the  soft  mud  machine  with  very  good  success,  and  several  at- 


THE  CHERRYVALE  PRESS  ROOM,  WHERE  THERE  ARE  THREE  BOYD 
PRESSES,  FROM  WHICH  THE  BRICK  ARE  CARRIED 
AUTOMATICALLY. 


tempts  have  been  made  with  the  auger  or  wire-cut  machines. 
However,  I  have  never  seen  a  brick  made  on  an  auger  machine 
that  was  much  good  as  a  fire  brick.  In  fact,  I  don’t  think  any 
first-class  fire  brick  can  be  made  by  that  process.  After  the 
brick  are  molded  they  are  generally  placed  on  a  drying  floor  until 
they  are  partly  dried,  when  they  are  taken  up  and  pressed  on  a 


CONVEYOR  BELT  CARRYING  THE  BRICK  FROM  THE  BOYD  PRESSES  TO  THE 

KILN. 


hand  press,  after  which  they  are  put  back  on  the  floor  to  finish 
drying.  At  some  places  they  mold  the  brick  direct  in  the  press 
box  of  a  hand  press.  The  idea  for  doing  this  is  to  save  the 
double  handling  of  the  brick.  I  fail  to  see  where  this  saves  very 
much,  because  the  clay  will  have  to  be  worked  very  much  stiffer, 
which  cuts  down  the  capacity  of  the  molding  gang  considerably, 
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and  then  the  brick  are  not  as  true  to  shape  as  if  they  had  been 
partly  dried  before  pressing.  The  latest  method  of  molding  fire 
brick  is  the  semi-dry  process.  Most  of  the  fire  clays  are  not 
suitable  to  be  worked  satisfactorily  by  this  process,  and  for  that 
reason  the  fire  brick  manufacturer  trespasses  upon  very  danger¬ 
ous  ground  when  he  tackles  this  system.  Some  very  good  fire 
brick  are  being  made  by  this  method,  and  I  look  for  great  devel¬ 
opments  on  this  line  in  the  near  future.  At  any  rate,  I  think  the 
semi-dry  process  should  be  investigated  and  studied  very  closely 
by  the  fire  brick  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  machine  builders. 

I  believe  most  of  the  failures  along  this  line  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  clay  is  ground  too  fine,  and  that  it  is  worked  in  too  dry 
a  condition.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  anything  that  goes 
into  a  semi-dry  press  should  be  pulverized  as  fine  as  possible. 
This,  of  course,  is  wrong  when  it  comes  to  making  fire  brick. 
My  idea  is  to  grind  the  clay  a  little  coarser  than  usual  and  press 
it  as  damp  as  it  can  be  handled.  In  most  cases  it  is  also  advisable 
to  add  a  larger  proportion  of  calcine.  If  these  suggestions  are 
carried  out,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  very  good  fire  brick  can 
generally  be  made,  if  the  clay  is  at  all  suitable  for  this  process. 

DRYING  OF  FIRE  BRICK. 

As  a  general  thing,  fire  brick  are  being  dried  on  hot  floors, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  but  I  will  only  consider  the 
following  methods,  as  they  came  in  use,  namely :  The  old  floors, 
which  are  heated  direct  by  either  coal  or  wood  furnaces;  then 
those  that  are  being  heated  by  live  steam;  next,  those  heated  by 
exhaust  steam,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  dry  floors  heated  by 
waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns.  The  direct  furnace-heated  floors 
are  usually  either  covered  with  fire  brick  or  large  fire  clay  blocks, 
glazed  or  unglazed  tiles  or  hollow  blocks.  While  these  floors 
are  used  by  a  great  many  people,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
are  the  most  expensive  floors  to  operate.  The  floors  heated  by 
either  live  or  exhaust  steam  are  mostly  covered  with  cast  iron 
plates,  or  with  concrete,  and  if  these  coverings  are  put  down 
right  they  give  very  good  satisfaction.  The  cast  iron  floor,  how¬ 
ever,  has  some  disadvantages.  Should  for  any  reason  the  floor 
be  a  little  too  hot  it  has  the  tendency  to  dry  the  lower  side  of 
the  brick  too  fast,  causing  it  to  scale  and  peel  off  (iron  does  this 
more  than  any  other  material  used  for  covering  floors),  and,  as 
the  iron  does  not  hold  the  heat  but  a  very  short  time,  the  floor 
cools  off  very  quickly  after  the  steam  is  turned  off,  which  is  a 
great  drawback,  especially  in  winter  time.  The  floors  covered 
with  concrete,  brick  or  similar  material  remain  warm  from  eight 
to  twelve  hours  after  the  heat  has  been  turned  off,  which  is  very 
desirable  in  drying  fire  brick,  as  it  dries  the  brick  much  more 
uniformly  and  even,  and,  of  course,  also  dries  them  faster.  At 
some  fire  brick  plants  the  brick  are  partly  dried  on  floors  until 
they  are  hard  enough  to  be  repressed,  when  they  are  placed  on 
cars,  and  the  drying  is  then  finished  in  regular  tunnel  driers ; 
but  this  method  is  not  very  much  in  use.  While  all  the  above- 
mentioned  dry  floors  have  their  respective  admirers,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  those  which  are  being  heated  by  either  exhaust 
steam  or  by  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  are  by 
all  means  the  most  economical  to  operate,  and  are  consequently 
being  installed  by  nearly  all  new  and  up-to-date  plants.  At  some 
fire  brick  plants  that  I  know  of  it  is  customary  to  place  the  brick 
on  a  very  hot  floor  (right  after  they  are  molded),  where  they 
are  dried  for  about  four  hours  only,  when  they  are  taken  up  and 
repressed.  This  extreme  haste  I  think  is  entirely  wrong,  as  it 
certainly  injures  the  quality  of  the  brick  considerably,  for  if  the 
brick  are  dried  too  fast  the  outside  is  bound  to  get  hard  long 
before  the  inside  has  any  chance  at  all  to  dry  any.  Then,  when 
the  brick  are  pressed  while  in  such  condition,  the  grain  of  the 
brick  is  broken,  because  it  is  impossible  to  press  a  brick  uni¬ 
formly  when  the  outside  of  it  is  dry  and  hard,  while  the  inside 
of  it  is  very  much  softer.  In  fact,  the  quality  of  any  fire  brick 
is  improved  by  slow  and  even  drying,  as  that  insures  a  homo¬ 
geneous  body,  or  grain.  The  nature  of  every  fire  clay  ought  to 
be  very  carefully  studied  with  reference  to  drying,  as  the  quality 


of  most  fire  brick  can  be  improved  by  correct  drying.  After  the 
brick  have  been  thoroughly  and  properly  dried  we  will  have 
to  take  up  the 

setting  and  burning  of  fire  brick. 

Fire  brick  are,  as  a  general  rule,  set  the  same  as  front  brick, 
in  order  to  burn  them  as  clean  as  possible.  The  proper  burning 
of  fire  brick  is  an  all-important  matter,  for  unless  a  fire  brick  is 
burnt  right  it  is  really  of  very  little  account.  In  order  to  give 
good  service  fire  brick  should  be  burned,  if  possible,  at  a  tempera 
ture  somewhat  higher  than  that  at  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
Then,  and  only  then,  are  we  reasonably  sure  that  the  brick  will 
not  shrink  any  more  while  in  actual  use.  This  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  fact,  but  is  not  generally  understood  by  those  not  familiar 
with  the  fire  brick  business.  The  burning  of  fire  brick  is  done  in 
all  patterns  and  shapes  of  kilns,  but  the  round  and  square  down- 
draft  kilns  are  the  ones  preferred  by  most  medium-sized  plants. 
In  some  large  plants  continuous  kilns  are  used,  and  give  very 
good  satisfaction.  Some  fire  brick  can  be  water-smoked  and 
burned  in  about  six  days,  while  others  require  from  ten  to  twelve 
days.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  clay. 

FINALE. 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  about  every  branch  of  the 
fire  brick  business,  and  also  about  the  uses  of  fire  brick.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  separate  article  to  explain  the 
many  purposes  and  to  describe  the  different  grades  of  fire  brick 
required  for  certain  purposes.  The  fire  brick  manufacturer  is 
compelled  to  use  a  great  deal  of  discretion  when  shipping  fire 
brick.  Unless  he  knows  for  what  purpose  the  brick  are  to  be 
used,  he  is  almost  at  a  loss  to  know  what  grade  of  brick  to  ship. 

H.  J.  Quandt. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKS  AND  BRICKLAYING  —  TH I  RD  PAPER. 


BY  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 


BRICKS  HAVING  been  properly  prepared 
for  laying,  I  will  now  ask  readers  to  con¬ 
sider  the  methods  of  laying  them,  the  first 
of  which  is  as  to  how  they  must  be  placed 
to  insure  proper  “  bonding  ”  and  make  the 
wall  a  solid,  cohesive  mass. 

By  “  bond  ”  is  meant  the  way  in  which 
they  overlap,  or  rest  upon  each  other,  to  tie 
and  cohere.  This  is  clearly  represented  in  the  drawing  Fig.  I, 
of  this  article,  where  the  reader  will  see  a  four-inch  brick  wall 
in  course  of  construction,  with  the  bricks  overlapping  on  each 
other  one-half  their  length,  or  full  “  stretcher  bond,”  as  it  is 
usually  called.  This  form  of  bond  is  rarely  used  for  walls  which 
will  be  compelled  to  carry  any  weight,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  so  thin  it  would  buckle  and  collapse  under  any  con¬ 
siderable  pressure,  and  it  is  therefore  only  used  in  modern  build¬ 
ing  construction  as  a  lining,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  thickness  of  a  wall  already  built,  in  which  case 
wrought  iron  hook  anchors  are  driven  into  the  joints  of  the  old 
wall,  to  prevent  its  buckling.  This  wall  is  also  often  introduced 
in  fireproofing,  fore  and  aft  stud  partitions,  or  for  filling  in  be¬ 
tween  the  wall  studding  of  frame  buildings,  to  make  them  dry 
and  airtight,  when  the  timber  studs  are  not  spaced  more  than 
four  feet  apart. 

There  are  no  “  headers,”  nor  bricks  laid  across  the  wall,  or  at 
right  angles  to  its  face,  in  a  four-inch  or  one-brick-thick  wall, 
as  in  the  eight-inch  brick  wall  represented  at  Fig.  2,  which  is 
the  first  thickness  of  brick  wall  of  any  real  value  in  building  con¬ 
struction,  and  we  must  give  it  a  little  consideration.  This  wall 
is  built  by  first  laying  a  course  of  “  headers  ”  on  top  of  the  con¬ 
crete  or  stone  foundation  wall,  to  a  level  line  and  in  a  good  bed 
of  “  lime  ”  mortar,  properly  made  in  the  proportions  of  one  of 
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good  slaked  lime  and  three  or  four  parts  of  good,  clean,  sharp 
sand,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  mixed  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  paste,  so  as  to  spread  easily  under  the  trowel  in  the  hand 
of  the  bricklayer.  The  thickness  of  the  joinfs  is  generally  from 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch,  for  lime  mortar,  and 
one-quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  for  cement  mortar,  either 
of  Portland  or  Rosendale  cement. 

The  “  headers  ”  having  been  laid  directly  across  the  wall,  with 
half  an  inch  of  mortar  between,  the  entire  length  to  be  built,  or 
to  the  corner,  five  stretcher  courses,  with  full  stretcher  bonds,  are 
laid  on  top,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  and  on  these,  when  all  done,  an¬ 
other  “  header  ”  course  occurs,  thus  tying  the  stretchers  together. 
As  the  bricks  measure  eight  inches  long  and  are  three  and  three- 
quarter  inches  wide,  on  the  average,  enough  space  is  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  stretcher  courses  to  admit  mortar.  Some  bricks 
differ  in  dimensions  from  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  usually 
manufactured  so  as  to  work  out  in  eight-inch  walls,  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  mortar  joint  in  the  center  of  the  wall.  A  scrutiny  of  the 
end  view  of  an  eight-inch  wall,  given  to  the  right,  will  explain 
the  construction  as  it  is  done. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  twelve-inch  brick  wall  as  laid,  generally 
commencing  with  a  course  of  “  stretchers  ”  on  one  side  and  a 
course  of  “  headers  ”  on  the  other,  working  from  the  face  of 
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the  wall,  and  reversed  on  the  second  course,  in  order  to  gain 
a  cross-tie.  These  are  succeeded  by  four  or  five  courses  of 
“  stretchers,”  and  the  heading  courses  recur  as  before,  then  the 
stretching  courses,  and  so  on  till  the  full  height  is  reached. 

Eight-inch  w'alls  may  be  safely  carried  up  to  a  height  of  ten 
feet  without  a  tier  of  beams;  twelve-inch  to  a  height  of  fifteen. 
If  built  above  these  heights  they  must  be  reinforced  by  buttresses. 
Figs.  4  and  5  are  sixteen-inch  and  twenty-inch  walls,  showing 
bonding. 

CORNERS. 


In  the  construction  of  corners,  especially  those  which  return 
at  right  angles,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that  they,  like 
the  straight  walls,  must  have  full  bonds  and  be  tied  together 
in  the  successive  courses,  from  the  bottom  up,  with  four-inch 
breaks,  if  possible.  Should  the  measurements  of  the  walls  not 
work  out  with  a  four-inch  bond,  “  closers  ”  of  two  or  six-inch 
pieces,  or  “  bats,”  may  be  cut  with  the  trowel  to  fill  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  space.  This  will  apply  both  in  straight  walls,  or  when  clos¬ 
ing  at  corners  or  ends,  as  often  happens  when  several  or  many 


bricklayers  are  working  on  a  wall,  or  walls.  The  corners,  or 
end,  is  termed  the  “  lead,”  and  to  this  the  line  is  attached,  and 
the  “  lead  is  built  by  an  expert  bricklayer,  with  plumb  and  level, 
and  the  inside  men  on  the  straight  walls  are  led  by  him,  or  he 
regulates  the  accuracy  of  the  workmanship. 

Various  thicknesses  of  return  corners  are  given  at  Fig.  3,  in 
the  several  standard  thicknesses  of  walls,  running  from  eight 
up  to  twenty-four  inches,  the  circle  showing  the  position  of  the 
bricklayer,  and  their  different  courses  are  laid  in  much  the  same 
way  as  straight  walls,  so  that  they  require  no  special  verbal  de¬ 
scription,  so  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  methods  used 
in  tying  fronts  to  side  and  party  walls. 

A  side  wall  of  a  house,  or  a  “  gable,”  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  the  extreme  outside  bearing  wall  on  each  side  of  the  building, 
and  is  an  independent  wall ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  sole  property 
of  the  owner.  A  “  party  ”  wall  is  one  which  is  owned  by  two 
parties,  share  and  share  alike,  or,  two  separate  persons  owning 
the  lots  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  wall,  each  owns  half 
its  thickness.  If  the  wall  be  twelve  inches  thick,  A  owns  six 
inches  and  B  owns  six  inches  to  the  full  depth  and  height  of  the 
wall.  I  have  purposely  described  these  walls  in  order  that  the 
reader  will  understand  the  next  sketches.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  facades,  or  front  elevations,  of  modern  houses  are  con¬ 
structed  of  Ashler  stone  work  and  hard  pressed  brick  of  the 


most  delicate  colors,  and  these  requiring  the  very  best  of  work¬ 
manship,  it  has  become  imperative  on  builders  to  first  build  their 
gable,  side  and  party  walls  two  or  more  stories  up  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  before  commencing  to  set  the  front  stone  work  or  lay  the 
brickwork,  thus  compelling  the  bricklayers  to  improvise  some 
method  of  tying  and  bonding  the  end  and  party  walls  together 
without  carrying  them  up  in  courses,  as  is  done  with  the  rears. 
To  do  this  rapidly  and  safely  the  bricklayers  build  what  is  called 
a  “  blocking  ”  on  the  front  ends,  reversing  the  heads  every  five 
or  six  courses,  and  building  in  heavy  “  tee  ”  anchors  in  the 
heads,  properly  spaced,  so  as  to  tie  the  front  wall  to  the  gable 
or  party,  and  prevent  its  spreading  therefrom.  Those  acquainted 
with  building  practice  know  that  the  ornamental  work  of  ele¬ 
vations  demands  more  time  than  the  rough  work  of  the  sides, 
so  that  these  provisions  are  indispensable,  and  are  always  built 
as  seen  at  Fig.  6,  where  I  illustrate  the  ends  of  two  walls,  that 
to  the  left  being  a  “  party  ”  wall  and  that  to  the  right  a  “  gable  ” 
Wall.  [TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


If  you  are  in  need  of  an  experienced  workman,  a  good  place 
to  look  for  him  is  in  The  Clay-Worker’s  “  want  ”  ad.  columns. 
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TERRA  COTTA  ^ 


W.  P.  L.OCK1N6TOM 


EACHING  HIGHER  and  higher,  the  sky¬ 
scraper  continues  to  be  the  goal  of  the 
senior  and  junior  architect.  It  is  made  to 
stand  as  a  wealth-accumulating  transaction, 
to  which  one  or  a  dozen  men  have  ven¬ 
tured,  dazzled  by  the  speculators’  translu¬ 
cent  promises  of  15  per  cent.  To  the  archi¬ 
tect,  however,  it  is  ever  more  important — it  is  a  standing  monu¬ 
ment  and  advertisement  of  his  ability  to  give  to  the  world  at 
large  something  that  outrivals  his  neighbor’s  work.  The  floor 
space  is  better  dealt  with,  the  light  infinitely  superior,  and  many 
new  and  startling  innovations  are  made.  Then,  again,  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  rich  in  new  designs,  suggested  by  the  now  vastly  grow¬ 
ing  composite  form  of  terra  cotta  and  brick,  offers  many  channels 
for  beautifying  a  front  that  otherwise  erected  in  stone  would 
necessitate,  if  carved  stone,  a  lavish  outlay  of  the  speculator’s 
wealth. 

The  stranger  (for  such  it  was  fifteen  years  ago)  came  unat¬ 
tended  and  only  by  dint  of  hard  experiments  was  it  accepted  by 


modeler,  working  sometimes  from  the  manikin  where  drapery 
alone  is  the  chief  desire,  and  anon  the  live,  human  figures,  where 
anatomy  and  expression  are  the  chief  essentials. 

Many  a  man  whose  ambition  was  to  be  a  sculptor,  after  work¬ 
ing  in  this  studio  and  that,  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
poverty-stricken  fact,  that  to  continue  waiting  the  arrival  of  an 
important  commission  for  this  or  that  hero  of  the  Civil  or  Span- 
ish:American  turmoil,  means  courting  a  death  by  slow  starvation. 
Then  does  he  turn  his  attention  to  modeling  in  clay  the  cold 
mass  of  mother  earth,  that  brings  to  him  the  second  best  physi¬ 
cian  on  earth — Money. 

Again  his  powers  deepen.  He  can  give  force  and  expression 
to  his  work,  since  now  the  ordinary  office  building  runs  from 
twelve  to  twenty  stories  high,  and  figures  that  embelish  the  ornate 
front  must  needs  be  one-half  size  larger  than  the  human  figure. 
Here,  then,  is  his  opportunity.  The  human  and  animal  form, 
first  worked  up  from  the  diminutive  sketch  model — a  period  be¬ 
yond  which  many  waiting  sculptors  never  get.  He  early  realizes 
in  the  terra  cotta  modeling  room  the  opportunity  for 
which,  in  his  own  studio,  he  has  long  since  despaired  of  getting — 
the  poise,  expression,  anatomy  and  draperies  of  the  classic  form, 
in  every  variety  of  attitude  and  grace.  Here,  by  example,  in  the 
heading  of  this  chapter  is  an  illustration,  showing  the  male  and 
female  form  as  applied  to  the  spandrel  of  the  Anti-Christis  Chau¬ 
tauqua  building  of  New  York,  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Paul 
J.  Peltz,  the  well  known  architect  of  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  finer 
exists  throughout  the  States.  It  is  at  once  a  glorious  achievement 
of  the  architect’s  ability  in  detail,  finish  and  design,  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  which  Washingtonians  can  point  with  pride. 

Scarcely  a  new  building  erected  in  Boston,  New  York,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  but  what  con¬ 
forms  to  the  two  closely  allied  materials — brick  and  terra  cotta. 
The  almost  completed  Belvedere  apartment  house  on  North 
Charles  street,  Baltimore,  is  refreshing  in  its  extreme  simplicity 
of  line  and  detail  in  terra  cotta,  and  the  architects  of  Baltimore, 
from  their  former  standpoint  of  prejudice,  now  sing  with  loud 


FRIEZE  OVER  MAIN  ENTRANCE  OF  BROADWAY  TABERNACLE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


architects  and  builders.  First  on  the  score  of  the  open  skepticism 
of  its  being  unable  to  resist  the  ravages  of  fire  and  storm,  and 
secondly,  because  it  found  the  weakness  of  the  architect  or  his 
draughtsman,  in  being  unable  to  give,  in  good  outline  drawing, 
the  sentiment  of  his  or  his  client’s  desire.  Again,  the  terra  cotta 
men  were  lacking  the  force  necessary  to  create  decorative  details 
that  would  enhance  the  glory  of  the  huge  piles  that  now  dot 
the  cities’  streets  from  the  East  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  this 
is  now  changed.  Inside  the  modeling  room  of  any  and  every 
well  known  terra  cotta  works,  men  are  now  employed  whose  chief 
qualities  lie  in  their  ability  to  model,  aye,  even  to  sculp  the  human 
form  in  all  its  sense  of  graces  and  beauty.  He  is  not  dazed  by 
any  intricate  design.  The  arts  are  suggested — literature,  music, 
the  sciences  and  commerce  asked  for,  and  lo!  the  professional 


acclaim  and  pleasure  the  opportunities  which  the  two  materials 
give  in  assisting  in  the  application  of  decorative  detail. 

The  central  figure,  illustrated  here,  shows  how  completely  the 
modeler  has  subjugated  the  forces  of  the  two  extremes — cold  and 
heat.  From  the  cold  masses  of  the  earth,  he  has  built  up  and 
shaped,  with  all  the  grace  and  poise  possible  to  the  artist,  the 
female  form  draped  in  classic  attire,  sweet,  graceful  woman¬ 
hood.  Acceptable  in  clay,  how  much  more  so  would  it  be  with 
the  flesh  and  breath.  Here  alone  is  the  sculptor  in  despair.  He 
can  not  give  the  mainspring  or  heart’s  action.  He  can,  however, 
mutely  express  poetry  of  motion,  grace  in  poise,  intelligence  in 
the  deep-set  eyes,  thought  in  the  brow,  love  in  the  lips,  but  be¬ 
yond  that  all  is  negatively  cold.  The  above  is  taken  from  the 
facade  of  the  Keith’s  new  Chestnut  street  theater,  and  represents 
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the  east  side  figure  supporting  the  huge  balcony  between  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  floor,  facing  the  north,  and  suggests  coyly  light 
“Comedy,”  while  the  figure  on  the  west  side  signifies  “Music.” 

This  million-dollar  creation  is  rich  in  terra  cotta  details,  elabo¬ 
rate,  one  might  say,  from  the  base  up.  This  only  serves  as  a  foil 
to  the  stiff-faced  stretcher  brick  and  marble-trimmed  neighbor, 
who  occupied  the  entire  show  until  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

One  block  below,  or  at  1006  Chestnut  street,  we  are  to  have 


“light  comedy/'  a  decoration  of  Keith's  theater,  Philadelphia. 

another  exterior  composed  entirely  of  terra  cotta,  with  a  back¬ 
ing  of  the  best  hard  brick.  Here  Carl  Bergen,  the  architect, 
will  use  the  manganese  or  gray  terra  cotta  from  base  to  cornices. 
Here,  perhaps,  a  warning  should  be  sounded.  Too  much  of  a 
good  thing  would  serve  but  to  create  a  respect  for  the  one  left 
alone.  Moderation  will  better  serve  to  make  the  use  of  terra 
cotta  acceptable  in  general  than  will  extravagance.  Use,  not 
abuse,  should  be  the  motto. 


Another  illustration,  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  the  decorative 
detail  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York  City.  Here  the 
Architects,  Baryney  and  Chapman,  also  of  that  metropolis,  have 
brought  into  extensive  use  terra  cotta  and  brick.  This  will  occupy 
the  site  at  57th  street  and  Broadway,  and  will  measure  85x100  feet. 
The  material  chosen  being  fire  brick,  Spanish  tile  and  terra 
cotta. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  opportunities  for  the  deco¬ 
rative  panels,  crocketts,  the  medallions  or  rose  windows  are 
many,  and  the  architects  have  here  expressed  themselves  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  harmony  combined.  As  illustrating  part  of  their  design, 
the  reproduction  here  given  represents  the  frieze  over  the  en¬ 
trance,  measuring  17x5  feet.  Both  in  the  sketch,  model  and  the 
full  size,  the  composition  appeals  first.  It  is  both  graceful  and 
harmonious,  lacking  none  of  the  biblical  details.  A  monochrome 
in  clay,  that  serves  as  a  fitting  attribute  to  the  canons  taught 
within.  A  space  hitherto  devoted  to  a  mediocre  design,  is  now 
to  be  made  of  an  utilitarian  decoration. 

So  much  for  the  contribution  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  So 
much  for  the  stranger  cold  and  gray-clad,  of  whom  the  late 
Richard  Hunt  once  said:  “Where  now  we  repel  thee,  we  shall 
one  day  embrace  thee.” 

The  Monongahela  Trust  Company,  at  Pittsburg,  will  erect  a 
large  office  building  in  that  city.  This  will  follow  closely  the 
lines  of  the  Grecian  order,  with  columns  and  balcony  in  terra 
cotta.  The  addition  also  to  the  East  End  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  the  designs  for  which  were  made  by  Architects 
Schickles  and  Ditman,  of  New  York,  will  be  finished  in  terra 
cotta  detail — the  friezes,  string  courses  and  lintels. 

The  Penn  Mutual  Trust  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
erect  a  twelve-story  office  building,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Edward  V.  Seeler,  architect,  of  this  city,  and  here  again  brick  in 
conjunction  with  terra  cotta  will  be  the  dominant  factors. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  this  soft,  coy  ma¬ 
terial  takes  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  building  material. 
Contracts  running  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  are  of  common  occur¬ 
rence  to-day.  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Armstrong,  of  this  city, 
(Philadelphia),  are  preparing  most  of  this  material,  besides  others 
which  I  must  defer  to  another  issue.  And  to  them  my  thanks  are 
extended  for  the  information  obtained.  W.  P.  Lockington. 


DRYING  BRICK  WITH  EXHAUST  STEAM. 


IT  IS  THE  intent  of  The  Clay-Worker  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  good  things  whenever  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  One  of  our  advertisers,  The  National  Dry  Kiln 
Company,  has  been  saying  something  about  brickmakers  drying 
their  brick  with  Exhaust  steam,  and  which,  in  due  time,  enables 
the  said  brickmaker  to  wear  diamonds.  The  National  people  don  t 
seem  to  have  missed  the  mark  in  this  statement,  for  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  many  letters  of  praise  from  their  customers.  Lack  of 
space  in  this  issue  prevents  reproducing  all  of  them,  but  we  are 
pleased  to  publish  one  of  their  late  arrivals : 

WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  &  M’F’G.  CO. 

Spokane,  Washington,  June  27,  1903. 

Messrs.  National  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indianapolis,  Itid.: 

Gentlemen— The'  drier  that  we  purchased  from  you  has  now 
been  in  operation  long  enough  for  us  to  thoroughly  test  its  dry¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  to  say  that  we  are  very  much  pleased  is  stating 
it  mildly.  The  drier  is  everything  that  you  stated  it  was  and 
we  are  especially  pleased  with  the  economical  manner  of  drying 
with  exhaust  steam.  Before  we  were  wasting  our  exhaust,  now 
we  utilize  it  all  in  the  Drier  and  only  use  live  steam  at  night. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  for  you  to  use  us  among  your  refer¬ 
ences  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  correspondence  from  parties 
desiring  to  get  data  regarding  your  Drier. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  &  M’F’G.  CO. 

(By  J.  H.  Spear.) 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company  is  busy  installing  Driers, 
building  cars,  etc.,  and  parties  contemplating  the  addition  of  eco¬ 
nomical  and  up-to-date  Drier  should  correspond  with  the  Na¬ 
tional,  whose  ad  appears  on  Page  93. 
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CLAY  DUST— NO.  6. 


BY  A.  LUMINA. 


(The  Boston  Convention — Continued.) 


DRYING  BRICK. 

HIS  PAPER  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  drying.  No  formal  treatise  will  be  at¬ 
tempted — merely  an  expansion  of  the  discussion 
upon  some  of  the  points  brought  out  at  the 
Third  Session  of  the  Convention. 

The  papers  by  Mr.  Hollett  and  by  Mr.  Moore 
were  interesting  and  entertaining,  but  added  lit¬ 
tle  to  our  knowledge  of  drying  problems.  Mr. 
Hollett  has  advanced  from  the  slow,  risky  and  wasteful  method 
of  natural  air  drying  to  artificial  drying,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
the  change  that  we  all  partook  somewhat  of  his  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Moore  is  still  using  natural  air  drying  and  is  pleased  or 
otherwise  according  to  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  holds,  but  is  either  unable  to  make  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  an  artificial  dryer,  or  doubtful  of  it§,  economical  ad¬ 
vantages  in  his  case.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Hollett’s 
change  will  give  him  great  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind,  but 
will  it  increase  his  net  annual  profits  from  his  brick  business? 
And  even  if  it  does,  should  Mr.  Moore  follow  his  course?  Would 
the  artificial  dryer  be  more  profitable  for  him  also?  Here  are 
some  interesting  questions  involving  concrete  problems  that  can 
and  should  be  worked  out  for  our  instruction. 

Let  Mr.  Hollett,  who  we  will  suppose  keeps  a  complete  and 
accurate  set  of  books,  come  before  the  Convention  next  year  and 
show  by  figures  just  how  the  account  stands  with  his  improve¬ 
ments,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  when  using  natural 
air  drying.  What  we  want  to  know  is  just  how  much  it  cost  to 
dry  his  brick  under  the  old  system.  Then  we  want  to  know  just 
how  much  it  has  cost  the  past  year  to  dry  his  brick  under  the 
new  system,  itemized  somewhat  as  follows : 

Cost  for  Fuel. 

Cost  for  Labor — attending  boilers  and  dryer. 

Cost  for  Repairs — to  boiler,  steam  pipes,  cars,  dryer,  etc. 

Cost  for  Depreciation — an  estimate  of  how  much  of  the  life 
of  the  building,  steam  pipes,  cars,  boiler,  etc.,  have  been  used  up 
in  the  year.  He  will  not  now  realize  how  much  this  means,  but 
he  will  after  running  such  a  dryer  for  a  few  years. 

Cost  of  Interest,  Taxes  and  Insurance  on  the  extra  investment. 
He  would  want  to  know,  of  course,  how  many  brick  were  dried 
a  year  under  the  old  system  and  how  many  under  the  new  system, 
and  how  many  days  the  plant  was  operated  in  each  case.  Let’s 
have  also  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  saving  in  the  quality  of 
brick,  and  the  increased  profit  from  a  larger,  steadier  output.  Let 
all  these  thines  be  plainly  figured  out  so  that  others  may  profit 
by  it. 

Now  let  Mr.  Moore  come  forward  with  an  accurate  statement 
of  his  case  and  see  if  some  one  can  not  help  him  to  decilde 
whether  he  should  invest  in  an  artificial  dryer  or  not.  He  should 
furnish  the  following  information  : 

1.  Location  of  plant  as  to  latitude  and  prevailing  weather 
conditions. 

2.  Number  of  brick  made  during  the  year. 

3.  Number  of  brick  that  he  could  sell  per  year  in  his  mar¬ 
ket. 

4.  The  number  of  days  a  year  it  is  necessary  to  operate  his 
plant  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  brick. 

5.  Tendency  of  the  brick  to  check  in  drying. 

6.  Present  cost  of  drying  by  natural  means. 

With  full  and  definite  answers  to  the  above  questions,  w% 
should  be  able  to  tell  him  whether  an  artificial  dryer  would  be  a 
profitable  investment  for  him,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  a  dryer  is 
best  adapted  to  his  needs  and  what  such  a  dryer  would  cost.  We 
could  also  tell  him  what  would  be  the  cost  of  operating  such  a 
dryer  and  what  calculation  to  make  for  cost  for  repairs  and 
depreciation  and  what  for  interest  and  taxes.  Then  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  figure  the  whole  profit  and  loss  and 
ascertain  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  make  the  investment.  To 
make  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Moore,  or  any  one  similarly  sit¬ 


uated,  would  have  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  of  natural 
vs.  artificial  drying,  a  full  statement  of  the  case  should  be  made 
and  some  competent  man  appointed  to  prepare  a  discussion  upon 
it,  carefully  worked  out  on  paper. 

Whenever,  in  our  Conventions,  any  one  describes  a  construc¬ 
tion  of  dryer  that  is  not  entirely  of  burned  clay  and  cement,  with 
the  exception  of  the  doors,  which  may  be  or  iron,  I  hope  that 
D.  V.  Burington  will  continue  to  make  his  characteristic  protest. 
Brickmakers,  and  all  others,  should  understand  that  the  N.  B. 
M.  of  A.  does  not  sanction  the  use  of  wood,  nor  iron,  .either, 
where  brick  can  better  be  employed,  and  believes,  moreover,  in 
practicing  what  it  preaches,  using  its  own  indestructible  products 
in  the  construction  of  the  factories  and  houses  of  its  members. 

The  treatment  of  the  questions  upon  drying  that  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  general  discussion  illustrates  forcibly  the  folly  of 
bringing  up  such  technical  points  before  the  Convention  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  our  regular  talkers  to  answer  them.  The  Secretary, 
realizing  this,  stated  that  he  had  arranged  for”  men  to  come  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  these  questions,  but  as  the  arrangement  was  not 
made  public,  we  do  not  know  who  disappointed  us.  There  were 
several  men  in  attendance  at  the  Convention  who  could  have 
given  instructive  answers  to  these  questions,  but  such  men  gen¬ 
erally  do  not  care  to  display  their  knowledge  and  will  not  volun¬ 
teer  information  of  this  kind,  knowing,  moreover,  that  they  could 
not  speak  satisfactorily  without  preparation.  But  few  of  these 
men  would  refuse  to  prepare  and  nresent  a  discussion  upon  any 
of  these  points  if  requested  to  do  so  in  advance  of  leaving  home. 
Such  questions  often  require  intricate  calculations  and  reference 
to  tables  that  are  not  carried  in  the  mind,  nor  in  the  pocket. 
Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  friend  who  was  putting  in  a 
waste  heat  dryer  and  seeking  to  do  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  got 
no  help  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

On  account  of  the  latent  heat  of  converting  water  into  vapor, 
is  it  possible  to  get  a  temperature  in  the  hot  end  of  the  dry  house 
above  212  degrees  until  the  brick  are  thoroughly  dry,  even  if  air 
is  introduced  at  considerable  above  that  temperature?” 

This  question  has  little  practical  bearing  if  the  dryer  is  fire¬ 
proof.  If  not  fire-proof,  it  isn’t  safe  to  assume  that  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  212  degrees  can  not  be  reached.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  brick  in  the  hot  end  are  generally  either  thoroughly  dry, 
or  nearly  so,  the  air  only  partially  saturated  and  the  temperature 
can,  and  in  most  cases  should,  be  higher  than  212  degrees. 

“What  is  the  safe  average  percentage  of  saturation  of  the 
atmosphere  which  can  be  used  in  estimating  or  in  the  installation 
of  waste  heat  dry  houses?” 

Atmospheric  air  is  seldom  completely  saturated,  but  varies 
from  10  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.,  and  often  changes  50  per  cent, 
in  the  course  of  a  day. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  calculate  upon  a  saturation  of  less  than 
75  per  cent.  Generally,  in  making  such  calculations,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  air  is  completely  saturated,  so  as  to  make  provision  for 
the  worst  conditions. 

“Allowing  that  air  can  be  introduced  into  the  dry  houses  by 
means  of  waste  heat  at  an  average  temperature  of  275  degrees, 
what  is  a  safe  quantity  of  air  per  minute  necessary  to  dry  1,000 
brick  in  twenty-four  hours,  1  ^  pounds  of  water  being  taken  as 
an  average  amount  to  be  evaporated  from  each  brick?” 

To  evaporate  1,500  pounds  of  water,  calculating  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  external  air  at  86  degrees  (summer  temperature  is 
taken,  as  then  the  greatest  volume  is  necessary),  the  temperature 
of  the  heated  air  entering  the  dryer  at  266  degrees  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  at  exit  of  dryer  at  121  degrees,  there  would  be 
required  859,616  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  597  cubic  feet  per  minute 
when  making  the  evaporation  in  24  hours.  In  this  calculation 
the  atmosphere  is  assumed  to  be  saturated,  and  the  air  passing 
from  dryer  to  be  only  three-fourths  saturated.  Hence,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  is  greater  than  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
but  is  a  fair  basis  for  calculations,  since  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  can  not  exist  for  only  a  brief  time,  if  at  all.  Moreover, 
this  estimate  is  made  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
dryer,  when  it  has  its  greatest  volume.  The  volume  of  the  air 
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before  heating,  or  at  its  exit  from  the  dryer,  would  be  somewhat 
less. 

“Is  it  possible  to  have  a  too  swift  circulation  in  a  dry  house, 
provided  a  maximum  temperature  can  be  maintained?” 

Yes,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  rapid  circulation  for  economy. 
Air  does  not  immediately  become  saturated  with  moisture,  and  if 
the  circulation  is  too  rapid  to  allow  of  the  water  vapor  being  dif¬ 
fused  with  the  air,  the  air  at  exit  from  dryer  will  not  have  a  large 
percentage  of  saturation.  Moreover,  owing  to  friction  of  the  air 
among  the  flues  and  brick,  a  rapid  current  of  air  necessitates  more 
power  for  the  fan,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  its  capacity  for 
accomplishing  its  purpose. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  the  dryer,  that  is,  to  dry  the  most 
brick  with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel,  or  heated  air,  or  the 
least  expenditure  of  power,  the  dryer  should  be  kept  as  hot,  both 
at  the  entry  and  exit  as  the  brick  will  stand  without  detriment. 
The  same  results  can  often  be  attained  by  lower  temperature  and 
greater  volume  of  air,  but  a  higher  temperature  and  less  volume 
of  air  is  the  more  economical. 

It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  in  our  conventions  dryer 
men  loaded  and  primed  for  such  questions,  since  it  is  in  the  line 
of  their  business  and  should  be  the  subject  of  their  daily  thought 
and  study.  But  where  is  the  man  in  the  dryer  business  that  even 
lays  claim  to  any  scientific  attainments?  Where,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  the  dryer  that  has  been  designed  with  any  accurate  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  work  it  is  to  accomplish?  Surely  there  is  a 
field  here  for  the  ceramic  engineer  of  scientific  education  and 
practical  experience.  But  it  is  a  field  in  which  the  weeds  will 
grow  faster  than  the  grain  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  dryer 
man  who  makes  the  biggest  claims  and  the  lowest  prices  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  winner  with  the  unconversant  and  bewildered  brick- 
maker.  (To  Be  Continued.) 


AMERICAN  BLOWER  COMPANY’S  NEW  OFFICE 

BUILDING. 


ACCOMPANYING  CUTS  show  the 
spacious  office  building  lately  built  by 
the  American  Blower  Company,  of 
Detroit,  Michigan.  The  business  of 
this  company  has  increased  so  rapidly 
during  the  last  two  years  that  the  old 
offices,  which  occupied  valuable  space 
in  one  of  the  factory  buildings,  be¬ 
came  entirely  inadequate  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  increased  office  force. 

This  new  building  is  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  company’s  offices  and  is  located  on  Russell  street,  at 
the  head  of  Harper  avenue.  No  expense  was  spared  in  making 
this  building  a  model  of  convenience  and  taste,  and  how  admir¬ 
ably  this  has  been  accomplished  can  be  judged  from  the  accom¬ 
pany  plans  and  description.  This  building,  without  question, 
represents  the  highest  development  in  modern  office  construction. 
The  architectural  design  by  Malcomson  &  Higginbotham,  archi¬ 
tects,  of  Detroit,  follows  closely  approved  classic  proportions, 
and  the  detail  is  adapted  Colonial. 

The  building  is  faced  with  standard  size  paving  brick  in  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  brown,  laid  in  dark  mortar  and  with  Flemish  bond. 
The  trimmings  are  of  buff  Bedford  limestone,  producing  a  very 
pleasing  and  effective  combination.  The  broad  pilasters  on  the 
front,  surmounted  by  the  heavy  cornice,  give  the  building  a  most 
imposing  appearance.  The  windows  are  of  plate  glass  and  have 
been  arranged  to  give  the  best  possible  lighting  effect,  especially 
in  the  drafting  department. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  different  commer¬ 
cial  departments,  while  the  second  floor  is  used  by  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  drafting  departments.  The  basement  is  used  for  the 
storage  of  catalogues,  letters,  files,  etc.  The  small  building  on  the 
roof  is  the  blue  print  and  dark  room,  being  located  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  secure  the  best  light  for  sun  printing. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  building  is  of  rich  design  and  pleas¬ 
ing  effect.  The  first  story  is  finished  in  Flemish  oak  with  natural 


oak  floor.  The  second  story  is  finished  in  stained  Louisiana  Cy¬ 
press  with  maple  floor,  which  afford  a  pleasing  variety  of  shades. 

The  decoration  of  the  library  and  consultation  room  on  the 
first  floor  is  quite  elaborate,  although  in  keeping  with  the  general 
design  of  the  building.  It  is  finished  in  Flemish  Oak,  the  floor 
being  of  dark  polished  oak.  The  six-foot  panelled  wainscoting, 
decorative  frieze,  and  wood  cornice,  give  a  very  rich  and  attrac¬ 
tive  finish  to  the  room.  The  furniture,  including  the  tasty  win¬ 
dow  seat  and  bookcase,  is  of  dark  oak.  The  bookcases  are  of 
the  Colonial  style.  The  wall  decorations  of  all  the  offices  are  har¬ 
monious  in  rich,  deep  red,  olive,  old  blue  and  leather  colors. 

The  building  is  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience,  in¬ 
cluding  electric  lights,  annunciator  bells,  dumb  waiter,  an  out¬ 
side  telephone  system  and  an  independent  inside,  or  house  sys¬ 
tem,  interconnecting  all  offices  and  different  departments  in  the 
shop.  A  switchboard  for  each  of  these  systems  is  located  in  the 
lobby. 

But  the  main  interest  in  the  equipment  of  this  building  is  in 
the  mechanical  system  of  heating  and  ventilating.  As  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  American  Blower  Company’s  business,  this  part  of  the 
office  equipment  naturally  received  due  attention.  This  system 
represents  the  very  best  practice  in  heating  and  ventilating.  It 
has  every  possible  advantage  with  none  of  the  many  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  direct  steam  or  hot  water  radiation,  by  producing  an 
even,  pleasant  temperature,  and  perfect  ventilation  without  drafts. 
In  general,  the  operation  of  the  system  is  as  follows : 

The  apparatus  is  located  at  one  side  of  the  basement  as  shown 
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on  the  accompanying  plan.  The  fresh  air  enters  the  buildiing 
through  the  basement  window  “F”  and  by  means  of  the  fan  “A” 
is  drawn  over  a  coil  of  pipes  “E,”  called  the  tempering  coil.  The 
steam  pipes  in  this  tempering  coil  are  just  sufficient  in  number 
and  length  to  heat  the  volume  of  entering  air  to  a  temperature  of 
65  or  70  degrees  Fahr.  The  fresh  air  is  then  drawn  into  the  fan 
and  forced  over  another  heater  “D.”  This  is  the  main  heater  and 
is  designed  to  heat  the  air  to  about  140  degrees.  Beyond  the 
heater  is  located  a  large  brick  chamber  “C”  called  the  plenum 
chamber.  This  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  heated  air  and  from 
this  chamber  the  air  is  conveyed  by  galvanized  iron  pipes  “H” 
to  the  various  offices.  Under  the  main  heater  “D”  is  a  passage 
or  by-pass,  as  it  is  called,  which  permits  a  part  of  the  air  from 
the  fan  to  pass  under  the  main  heater  coil  and  into  the  plenum 
chamber.  This  passes  into  the  lower  section  of  the  plenum  cham¬ 
ber,  which  is  separated  from  the  upper  part.  Thus  the  plenum 
chamber  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  shown  by  accompanying 
sectional  elevation,  the  upper  chamber  containing  hot  air  at  ap¬ 
proximately  140  degrees  and  the  lower  section  tempered  air  at  70 
degrees.  As  shown  by  this  sectional  view,  each  individual  pipe 
leading  off  to  the  offices  above,  has  two  connections  to  this  ple¬ 
num  chamber,  one  branch  to  the  upper  section  and  another  to  the 
lower.  In  each  main  where  the  pipe  divides  into  these  two  sec¬ 
tions,  there  is  located  a  set  of  double  swinging  dampers,  or  mix- 
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ing  dampers.  Each  set  of  these  dampers  is  controlled  automati¬ 
cally  by  a  diaphram  valve  shown  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  in  the' 
sectional  view.  These  automatic  valves  are  part  of  a  system  o 
automatic  heat  control  which  was  furnished  by  the  Johnson 
Service  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  These  valves  are  operated 
by  compressed  air,  which  is  supplied  by  a  small  air  compressor, 
located  in  the  basement.  This  compressor  works  by  city  water 
pressure  and  delivers  air  at  about  15  pounds  pressure. /  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  temperature  regulation  is  as  perfect  in  operation  as  it  is 
simple  in  principle.  In  each  office  is  located  a  thermostat  which 


air  as  controlled  by  the  thermostat  to  maintain  a  constant  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  room.  Thus  a  constant  flow  of  pure  air  of 
the  proper  temperature  is  maintained  at  all  times.  Under  the 
tempering  coil  there  is  also  a  by-pass  similar  to  the  one  under 
the  main  heater.  This  by-pass  is  fitted  with  a  swinging  damper 
which  is  controlled  by  a  thermostat  placed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  plenum  chamber.  Thus,  if  the  air  in  the  plenum  chamber 
becomes  too  hot,  the  thermostat  opens  the  damper  under  the  tem¬ 
pering  coil  and  allows  the  entering  air  to  pass  under  the  temper¬ 
ing  coil  and  allows  the  entering  air  to  pass  under  the  tempering 
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can  be  set  to  control  the  room  temperature  at  any  desired  point. 
These  thermostats  work  upon  the  principle  of  the  unequal  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  of  brass  and  steel.  These  thermostats 
are  all  connected  by  head  pipes,  of  about  bore,  with  their  re¬ 
spective  diaphram  valves.  On  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  a 
piece  of  brass  and  steel  in  the  thermostat,  air  pressure  is  ad¬ 
mitted  or  cut  off  from  the  diaphragm  valve  and  the  mixing  damp¬ 
ers  are  swung  one  way  or  the  other  as  the  case  may  be.  It  will 
be  noted  that  these  mixing  dampers  in  swinging  do  not  cut  off  the 
flow  of  air,  but  simply  vary  the  proportion  of  hot  and  tempered 


ing  coil  instead  of  through  it.  The  air  is  admitted  to  each  room  at 
a  point  of  about  eight  feet  above  the  floor. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  the  fan  is  operated  by  a 
direct  connected  vertical  engine.  This  engine  is  also  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Blower  Company’s  own  make  and  is  especially  designed  for 
this  class  of  work. 

Another  unique  feature  of  this  plant  is  the  exhaust  fan  which 
is  direct  coupled  to  the  same  engine  which  runs  the  heating  fan 
and  which  draws  the  impure  or  vitiated  air  out  of  the  building. 
Thus,  while  one  fan  is  discharging  pure  warm  air  into  the  build- 
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ing,  the  other  fan  on  the  same  shaft  is  drawing  out  the  impure 
air.  This  is  the  main  feature  of  mechanical  ventilation  which 
has  brought  it  into  such  general  favor  during  the  last  fewT  years 
for  use  in  public  buildings. 

In  each  office  on  the  first  floor  there  is  located  an  ornamental 
register  face  at  the  floor  line,  opening  into  the  corridor  which 
extends  through  the  center  of  office.  The  air  is  thence  drawn 
down  through  the  large  register  in  the  floor  at  the  rear  of  the 
corridor  and  after  passing  through  the  exhaust  fan  is  forced  out¬ 
side  the  building.  The  air  from  the  drawing  room  and  second 


as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  thus  making  the  heating  surface  far 
more  effective  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Only  one  thing  remains  to  be  mentioned  and  that  is  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  this  system.  As  the  heating  coils  utilize  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  factory  engine,  which  is  brought  into  the  basement 
through  an  underground  conduct,  and  as  the  fan  engine  exhaust 
is  also  turned  into  the  heater  coil,  the  cost  of  operating  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  practically  nothing,  as  only  steam  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  is  used,  and  without  back  pressure.  No  other  system  of¬ 
fers  the  same  economy,  even  temperature,  and  pure  air,  that  this 
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story  offices  is  drawn  down  through  the  flue  at  side  of  vault. 

The  condensation  from  the  heating  apparatus  is  returned  to  a 
Webster  feed-water  heater  located  in  the  engine  room  of  the  fac¬ 
tory,  by  means  of  the  Webster  vacuum  system  which  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  American  Engineering  Specialty  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  same  system  handles  all  the  condensation  from  two 
other  heating  plants  located  in  the  factory.  The  advantage  of 
this  vacuum  system  is  that  it  eliminates  the  back  pressure  from 
the  factory  engine,  when  using  exhaust  steam  for  heating,  and 
also  removes  the  air  from  the  heating  coils  and  connecting  pipes 


system  does.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  building  with  its  equipment 
is  by  many  said  to  be  the  most  complete  of  any  building  of  a  like 
character  to  be  found  in  this  country. 


NORTH  MICHIGAN  SUMMER  RESORTS. 

Best  Reached  Via  the  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Beginning  June  21st  the  Northland  Express  with  through  sleeping 
cars  will  leave  Indianapolis  daily  at  6:50  p.  m.,  over  the  old  route, 
via  Richmond  and  G.  It.  &  I.  Ry.,  “The  Fishing  Line.”  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  agents  or  W.  W.  Richardson,  D.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

buffalo  and  vicinity. 


The  Clay-Worker  Pan-American  Scribe  Swings 
Round  the  Circle  and  Finds  the  Brick- 
makers  Very  Busy. 


N  THE  TWENTIETH  day  of  June  I 
received  a  very  kind  invitation  from  a 
brother  “Brick”  to  come  up  and  see 
him  and  look  over  some  of  the  clay  in¬ 
dustries  in  Pennsylvania.  The  invita- 

_ _  tion  was  accepted,  and  right  here  I 

must  return  thanks  to  U.  J.  Matson,  of  Falls  Creek,  Pa.,  for  many 
favors  shown  me.  During  the  week  I  spent  with  him  there  were 
not  many  idle  moments. 

We  first  visited  the  home  plant  of  Matson  and  Hasselback  at 
Falls  Creek.  I  found  there  one  of  the  most  complete,  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  economically  conducted  plants  I  ever  saw.  They 
have  an  immense  bank  of  blue  shale  that  burns  a  good  red  color. 
All  machinery  from  the  American  Clay-Working  Machinery 
Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio — large  Augur  Machine,  Dry  Pans, 
Screens,  Eagle  repress  and  a  Nine-Tunnel  Steam  Dryer.  The 
word  “Falls  Creek”  on  the  brick  showed  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  put  their  name  on  them.  Their  annual  output  is  about  nine  mil¬ 
lions.  They  burn  in  down-draft  kilns.  Cars  run  direct  from 


woolen  mills,  besides  large  interests  in  West  Virginia  timber 
lands. 

We  visited  Dubois,  Punxsatawney,  Brookville,  Reynoldsville, 
through  the  Walston  coke  regions,  then  went  over  to  Ridgway, 
got  W.  H.  Signor  and  went  to  Johnsonburg  to  see  Brother  Alfred 
Yates,  and  looked  over  his  model  plant. 

THE  JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  COMPANY’S  PLANT. 

This  company  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pavers,  in  fact,  can  not  supply  the  demand.  We  found  him  in  his 
office,  dressed  in  a  long,  thin,  white  coat,  reaching  below  the  knee, 
and  white  pants,  the  picture  of  comfort,  but  full  of  business,  dic¬ 
tating  to  his  stenographers.  He  found  time  to  take  us  all  over 
the  plant;  showed  us  many  recent  improvements  in  kilns.  He  has 
burned  1,000  pavers  with  1,000  pounds  of  coal.  His  burns  were 
very  good — a  beautiful  dark  red,  slightly  glazed,  and  not  a  soft 
brick  in  sight.  He  took  one  of  the  brick  and  inscribed  our  names 
on  the  windows  of  a  shed  near  by.  Brother  Yates  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  great  stickler  for  quality,  and  he  is  bound  to 
succeed. 

He  allows  his  brick  to  remain  on  cars  24  hours  before  repress¬ 
ing.  He  is  very  careful  in  selecting  his  clays  and  thoroughly 
mixing  them  before  reaching  the  machine.  He  has  one  strata 
that  is  for  bond,  another  for  density  and  a  third  for  annealing. 
His  engines  and  boilers  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw  on  a  brick¬ 
yard.  Two  compound  Corliss,  and  a  battery  of  4  boilers  that 
were  perfectly  grand.  Refusing  his  kind  invitation  to  visit  his 


JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  COMPANY’S  WORKS — AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  INCLINE — MANAGER  YATES — FROM  DRYER  TO  KILN. 


dryer  to  kilns,  and  the  finished  product  is  wheeled  direct  on  cars 
at  the  very  low  rate  of  21  cents  per  thousand.  They  make  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  piling  the  common  brick  on  cars — they  are  simply 
wheeled  in  and  dumped  till  the  car  is  full.  Brick  have  to  be  good 
to  stand  that  useage.  Their  coal  is  delivered  right  at  the  furnace 
doors  for  the  extremely  low  cost  of  $1.30  per  ton,  and  Brother 
Matson  has  a  contract  for  70,000  tons. 

The  drying  is  by  condensed  steam  during  the  day  and  live 
steam  at  night,  and  5  tons  a  day  runs  engine,  machinery  and 
dryer.  Figure  that  out,  “bricks,”  and  see  if  you  can  beat  it.  They 
were  loading  seven  cars  a  day  all  the  week  I  was  there.  Work 
all  done  by  the  thousand.  Men  all  seemed  contented  and  willing. 
One  set  of  burners  were  tending  4  kilns  one  evening  when  we 
visited  the  yard — more  than  I  ever  could  get  them  to  do  on  our 
old  yard. 

Falls  Creek  is  one  of  the  live  towns  in  the  State — papulation, 
about  2,200.  They  have  a  tannery,  glass  factory,  brickyard,  sand 
and  rock  sand  for  glass  factories.  Total  weekly  shipments,  about 
200  cars.  Stock  was  also  being  subscribed  for  a  knitting  mill. 
For  a  jolly  “brickie,”  Brother  Matson  takes  the  cake.  When  he 
gets  on  his  glad  rags  and  varnished  shoes,  he  is  the  observed  of 
all  observers.  He  knows  everybody  for  miles  around  and  has  a 
good  word  for  all.  His  interests  are  varied.  Besides  making 
a  success  of  his  brick  business,  he  is  vice-president  of  the  bank, 
stockholder  in  the  glass  works,  part  owner  in  the  Brookville 


home,  just  back  of  the  works,  we  boarded  a  train,  and  were  soon 
in  Ridgway. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  city  of  some  7,000  inhabitants,  and  for  its 
size,  as  busy  as  any  in  the  State.  Wide  streets  paved  with  brick, 
some  elegant  residences  with  large  lawns,  one  of  white  marble 
cost  $200,000,  built  way  up  on  top  of  a  hill,  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  with  the  sky  for  a  background,  as  you  looked  at  it  from 
the  valley.  I  was  told  there  was  not  an  empty  house  in  town.  A 
large  number  of  houses  were  in  process  of  erection,  but  a  carpen¬ 
ters’  strike  had  stopped  work  on  a  good  many.  In  company  with 
W.  H.  Signor,  superintendent,  we  visited  the  Ridgway  Press 
Brick  Company’s  plant.  They  have  a  hill  of  70  acres,  about  300 
feet  high,  enough  clay  to  last  over  a  century.  In  the  clay  bank, 
there  lay  under  the  top  soil  a  strata  of  soft  coal,  then  under  that 
a  clay  that  burns  a  buff  color,  and  then  comes  a  strong  blue  rock- 
shale  that  burns  a  red  color,  and  from  which  they  are  making 
the  large  amounts  of  red  brick  shipped  by  them  to  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  They  were  making  a  stiff  mud  brick  with  automatic  wire 
cut,  and  repressing  them  on  two  Simpson  represses.  I  saw  some 
quite  ingenious  labor-saving  apparatus  for  making  shapes  and 
moulded  brick,  but  they  are  trade  secrets.  Brother  Signor  is 
quite  a  genius  in  his  line.  It  requires  patience  and  some  study  to 
get  on  to  all  the  architect’s  curves  in  the  front  brick  business. 

The  plant  is  running  to  its  full  capacity,  with  orders  enough 
ahead  to  keep  them  busy  the  balance  of  the  year.  They  held 
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their  annual  meeting  Saturday,  June  27th,  and  stockholders  were 
so  well  pleased  with  results,  they  voted  a  good  fat  dividend  and 
also  an  advance  in  salaries  as  old  Capt.  Boland  used  to  say, 
“When  the  boss  is  making  money,  he  is  always  good  natured.” 

I  also  visited  the  Brush  Brothers’  plant  at  Jewettville.  They 
are  making  20,000  per  day,  with  a  Centennial  wire  cut,  loading  on 
cars  and  thence  into  dryer.  They  were  using  a  hand  rotating 
cutting  machine,  were  very  careful  to  get  a  good,  clean  cut,  and 
W.  A.  Buck,  of  Pittsburg,  says  Jewettville  brick  have  a  very 
good  reputation  in  his  city.  Superintendent  Morton,  fat  and 
rugged  as  usual,  said  everything  was  running  to  his  satisfaction, 
only  hard  work  to  turn  out  brick  enough  to  fill  orders. 

Just  half  a  mile  from  the  Brush  yard,  I  found  the  new  plant 
of  the  Elliott  Brick  Company.  H.  B.  Loveland  was  busy  superin¬ 
tending  the  building  of  the  new  plant.  They  have  the  large  build¬ 
ing  roofed  over,  were  building  foundations  for  the  machine  and  en¬ 
gine.  Masons  were  busy  erecting  a  brick  four-tunnel  hot  air  dryer. 
Engine,  boiler,  machine  (a  Freese) ,  rotating  automatic  cutting  table, 
50  new  steel  cars — everything  ready  to  be  put  in  place  for  active 
service.  They  expect  to  be  making  brick  in  about  three  weeks. 
Mr.  Loveland,  although  an  attorney  by  profession,  is  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  he  can  build  as  well  as  try  cases.  Everything  done  in  a 
most  substantial  manner,  and  as  he  is  now  a  full  fledged  brickie, 
I  predict  for  him  a  successful  future.  Two  miles  from  this  plant, 
and  near  Orchard  Park,  I  saw  the  Clay  Working  Machinery 
Company’s  new  plant.  They  are  making  rather  slow  progress, 


year.  Brother  Groton  was  spending  the  day  with  friends  here. 
He  is  a  royal  good  fellow,  has  had  a  varied  experience  in  manu¬ 
facture  of  clay  products  and  well  qualified  for  the  important  posi¬ 
tion  he  now  holds.  “Norton/’ 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  CLAY 

BUSINESS. 


PERHAPS  IN  no  other  walk  of  life  is  the  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  for  business  neglected  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry.  In  fact  it  is  really  surprising,  that  so  few  young 
men  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  now  offered  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  get  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  the  different  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  business.  It  is  a  fact,  that  up  until  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  there  was  no  institution  in  this  country  that 
offered  a  course  in  ceramics,  but  this  no  longer  holds  true,  for  we 
now  have  several  very  good  ceramic  schools.  The  right  men  are 
at  the  head  of  these  institutions  and  if  they  were  properly  sup¬ 
ported,  no  doubt  they  would  very  soon  be  equal  to  any  of  the 
best  ceramic  schools  of  the  old  country.  If  our  young  men  could 
only  appreciate  the  benefit  they  would  receive,  by  taking  a  full 
course  in  either  one  of  these  schools,  they  would  soon  realize  the 
advantage  of  being  prepared  for  life’s  struggle.  Every  vocation 
has  its  trials  and  tribulations  (the  clay  business  stands  well  to  the 
front  in  this  respect)  and  our  success  must  ultimately  depend  on 


ALFRED  YATES  AND  HIS  ROUND  AND  SQUARE  DOWN-DRAFT  KILNS. 


delay  in  getting  switch  in  caused  delay  in  getting  machinery  on 
the  ground.  Foundations  are  being  put  in  for  engine  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  also  for  a  nine-tunnel  dryer.  They  have  reached 
a  depth  of  1,600  feet  in  drilling  for  gas ;  found  some,  but  not  in 
paying  quantity.  They  will  go  400  feet  deeper.  Wm.  Baldwin, 
formerly  foreman  for  Geo.  Schmidt,  is  the  new  superintendent. 
He  is  pushing  things  as  fast  as  possible.  He  says  when  in  full 
running  order,  output  will  be  100,000  daily  of  commoon  brick 
and  pavers. 

While  there,  I  learned  that  George  Schmidt,  the  Buffalo  brick- 
maker,  was  about  purchasing  the  Briggs  farm  at  Orchard  Park 
and  adjoining  the  one  now  building.  They  sav  they  are  only  $200 
apart,  and  it  may  be  before  this  reaches  your  many  readers  the 
deal  will  go  through. 

I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  new  stiff  mud  plant  at  Bradford,  Pa. 
M.  F.  Melvin,  manager,  with  Alumnia  Shale  Brick  Company,  is 
about  to  sever  his  connections  with  said  company  and  start  a  new 
yard  to  manufacture  by  the  stiff  mud  wire  cut  process.  There  is 
excellent  material  around  Bradford  and  room  for  another  plant, 
and  we  wish  Mr.  Melvin  and  his  associates  success. 

I  was  walking  up  Main  street  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when 
who  should  grip  me  by  the  hand  but  Elmer  E.  Gorton,  general 
manager  of  the  W.  A.  Underhill  Brick  Company,  office  7  E.  42d 
street,  New  York  City.  They  have  two  yards,  one  at  Croton 
Landing  and  one  on  Long  Island.  Output,  about  20,000,000  a 


the  manner  in  which  we  meet  them  and  turn  them  to  our  profit. 
Many  of  life’s  failures  may  directly  be  traced  back  to  the  lack  of 
proper  preparation  for  it.  Parents  are  very  often  responsible  for 
this  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  make 
their  children  fully  and  intimately  acquainted  with  what  life  re¬ 
quires  of  every  one  in  this  world  and  they  ought  to  make  them 
learn  something  useful.  Life  is  not  a  romance,  but  it  is  filled 
with  stern  realities.  A  man  may  obtain  superficial  knowledge 
of  almost  anything  without  very  much  strenuous  effort,  but 
there  is  only  one  sure  way  to  thorough  knowledge — “the  way  of 
toil  and  moil.”  A  reputation  for  thoroughness  and  excellence 
in  any  field  of  human  effort,  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  solid 
and  careful  work.  Never  before  was  painstaking  work  as  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  to-day,  for  the  present  time,  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  is  surely  an  age  of  hard  and  scientific  work.  Work  is  not 
regarded  any  more  as  a  curse,  but  rather  as  a  blessing,  through 
which  man  raises  himself  above  the  brute  creation  and  fulfills 
the  destiny  which  our  Creator  has  marked  out  for  us.  The 
struggle  for  success  is  so  keen  that  but  very  few  can  afford  to 
stop  working  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  This  fact  our  young 
men  of  to-day  ought  to  lay  to  heart,  that  they  may  profit  by  it. 
To  do  any  work  well,  one  must  be  prepared  to  do  it;  he  must 
have  learned  how  to  use  tools  and  implements  of  his  craft.  Then, 
and  only  then,  can  he  hope  to  be  able  to  enter  the  arena  of  life 
well  equipped  for  all  emergencies.  H.  J. 
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A  VISIT  TO  HAVERSTRAW. 


New  York’s  Great  Brickmaking  Center  as  Seen 
and  Photographed  by  a  Virginia  Brlckmaker. 


AKING  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
from  Wehawken,  N.  J.,  to  Haver- 
straw,  N.  Y.,  one  passes  through  some 
beautiful  country,  with  its  grand  scen¬ 
ery  of  high  hills  of  solid  rock,  inter¬ 
woven  with  low  lands  and  meadows, 
where  they  breed  the  famous  Jersey 
“Skeeter.”  When  I  arrived  at  the 
United  States  Hotel  at  Haverstraw,  I 
ran  into  a  swarm  of  brickmakers,  fifty 
or  more  of  the  leading  brick  men  of  that  section  had  assembled 
to  take  some  action  in  regard  to  the  great  strike  which  was  on  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  country.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
everything  in  the  building  line  in  that  section  of  the  country  was 
at  a  dead  standstill  and  the  brickmakers  were  accumulating  stock 


plant.  It  has  a  daily  capacity  of  125,000  soft  mud  brick  per  day 
which  they  dump  on  the  yard,  and  when  dry  enough  they  are 
hacked  up  to  dry,  thus  giving  room  for  another’s  days  work. 
They  burn  in  the  old  style  clamp  kilns  and  many  of  them  do  not 
use  kiln  walls,  but  case  every  kiln  from  the  ground  up.  Most  of 
the  manufacturers  use  hard  coal,  and  for  getting  hard  brick,  their 
kilns  are  hard  to  beat.  As  to  color,  they  don’t  have  any  particular 
color — any  color  goes — just  so  the  brick  is  hard.  The  brick  white¬ 
wash  very  badly  in  the  kiln  and  when  laid  in  the  wall  look  like 
secondhand  brick. 

No  2  is  a  view  of  the  same  yard,  showing  several  acres  of 
brick  hacked  up  to  dry.  No.  3  is  a  view  of  the  immense  clay  bank, 
where  they  have  gone  down  over  100  feet  below  the  river  to  get 
out  the  clay.  The  clay  is  a  blue  black  and  very  soft  in  the  bank. 
It  can  be  very  easily  spaded,  without  digging,  as  it  is  very  soft.  It 
is  also  very  stringy,  and  they  mix  a  large  per  cent,  of  sand  with 
it.  I  noticed  on  one  yard  a  machine  used  for  the  grinding  up  of 
the  bats  to  be  mixed  with  the  clay.  No.  4  is  a  general  view  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  plants  adjoining  the  Excelsior  yard.  No.  5  is  a 
view  of  Fowler  &  Sons’  large  plant,  showing  a  view  of  the  hills 
and  a  faint  view  of  the  Hudson  River.  No.  6  is  a  general  view 


VIEWS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  FAMOUS  BRICK  PLANTS  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE  HUDSON 


very  rapidly,  and  were  becoming  somewhat  alarmed  as  to  what 
to  do,  keep  making  brick,  and  thus  hold  their  men  together  or 
shut  down.  A  shut-down  would  be  disastrous  to  them  in  several 
ways,  as  they  could  not  hold  the  men  together  as  they  practically 
all  make  by  the  outdoor  drying  process,  and  the  seasons  are  very 
short. 

Haverstraw  is  a  beautiful  little  city  with  a  population  of  5-78o, 
situated  right  on  the  banks  of  the  historic  Hudson  River.  There 
is  a  six-mile  view  across  the  river  to  Sing  Sing,  which  is  such  a 
rest  to  the  eyes,  and  change  of  scenery  after  looking  at  the  high 
hills,  among  them  the  beautiful  little  mountain,  “High  Top,”  im¬ 
mediately  back  of  the  city,  towering  up  over  eight  hundred  feet, 
and  covered  with  hickory,  chestnut,  and  walnut  trees.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight. 

Picture  No.  1  is  a  view  of  the  Excelsior  Brick  Company’s 


of  the  Hudson  taken  from  Mr.  Fowler’s  front  yard.  His  large, 
fine  residence  looks  across  to  Sing  Sing. 

VITRIFIED  RBICK  THE  BEST  PAVING  MATERIAL 

The  leading  pavement  through  that  section  is  brick.  In  con¬ 
versation  with  contractors  in  Nyack,  Tarrytown,  New  Rochele, 
Port  Chester,  Mount  Vernon  and  many  other  towns  in  New 
York,  and  as  far  up  as  Stanford,  Conn.,  they  say,  “We  want  brick 
and  nothing  else;  it  is  the  only  pavement.  We  have  dug  up  asphalt 
and  stone  and  replaced  it  all  with  brick.  The  people  want  it  and 
nothing  else  will  do.”  They  use  a  great  many  of  the  brick  made 
by  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Company,  also  a  paving  block  which 
is  pure  white  in  color  and  of  a  very  good  quality.  I  did  not  learn 
who  made  them.  No.  7  is  a  view  of  Main  street  in  Port  Chester, 
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paved  with  brick  about  six  years  ago.  No.  8  is  a  view  of  “High 
Top,”  the  beautiful  mountain,  near  Haverstraw,  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to.  H.  L.  Jacobs. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  ROADS. 

Labor  for  Road  Building. 

SOLUTION  of  the  good  roads  problem  is 
prison  labor,  and  the  solution  of  the  prison 
labor  question  is  good  roads.  The  roads  are 
good  for  the  prisoners  and  the  prisoners  are 
good  for  the  roads.  “Ah,”  says  the  fellow 
who  does  not  think,  “they  will  get  away.” 
In  the  first  place,  it  makes  little  difference 
if  a  few  of  them  do  get  away.  The  good 
done  by  the  great  majority  immeasurably 
outweighs  any  disadvantage  of  that  kind.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  shown  that  the  percentage  of  escapes  is  very  small.  But  this 
is  an  infintesimal  objection. 

The  sentimentalist  and  those  who  have  not  investigated  the 


scribed  for  them  if  it  were  not  known  that  it  would  render  the 
physician  who  prescribed,  unpopular.  The  physician  who  pre¬ 
scribes  doses  retains  his  patients.  They  neither  get  well  nor  kick 
on  the  treatment.  The  physician  who  would  prescribe  out-door 
work  and  sunshine,  would  lose  his  patients  largely  by  desertion 
and  otherwise  by  cure. 

Many  prisoners  suffer  from  inebriety.  Many  get  into  prison 
from  that  cause,  through  the  medium  of  that  well  recognized  dis¬ 
ease — a  disease  which  relates  as  distinctly  to  the  moral  as  to  the 
physical  organization.  Other  diseases  serve  as  a  vehicle  on  the 
road  to  prison.  The  roads  of  the  world,  the  highways,  the  Lord’s 
pure  air,  the  great  recreating  sunshine,  are  good  roads  indeed  for 
the  diseased  of  mind  and  morals,  and  they  may  be  good  roads, 
in  fact,  through  the  efforts  of  those  whom  they  rebuild. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  using  prison  labor  for  road  build¬ 
ing,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  use  the  long-term  men  for 
more  highly  skilled  work  and  the  shorter-termed  men  in  the 
active  operations  which  require  unskilled  labor.  Brickmaking  for 
the  State  or  Government  could  be  conducted  in  localities  where 
the  clay  is  available.  By  proper  arrangement  it  might  be  within 
or  without  the  State  which  the  prisoner  had  offended,  or  the  clay 
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subject,  those  who  have  not  seen  or  thought  all  around  it,  speak 
of  the  humiliation  and  degradation  to  the  prisoner.  This  objec-  , 
tion  is  less  valid  than  the  one  which  would  consider  possible  es¬ 
cape.  The  degradation  of  working  on  a  road  in  public  view  is 
nothing  as  compared  with  the  degradation  and  physical  and  moral 
degeneration  of  bunking,  lock-stepping  and  decaying  within  prison 
walls.  Work  on  the  roads  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  pre¬ 
scribed  for  certain  moral,  physical  and  mental  diseases.  It  does 
not  take  the  exact  form  of  road  building,  but  is  related  to  the  till¬ 
ing  of  the  soil,  working  on  farms.  It  is  one  of  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  modern  methods  of  treating  inebriety.  It  is  con¬ 
stant,  enforced  out-door  work  under  the  sun  and  in  contact  with 
the  mother  earth.  It  is  a  method  employed  in  treatment  of  insan¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  best  possible  treatment  for  nervous  disease.  There 
are  few  physical  ailments  that  would  not  have  farm  labor  pre¬ 


might  be  shipped  to  localities  where  it  could  be  most  readily  dis¬ 
tributed  as  a  finished  product. 

The  detail  and  general  minutiae  necessary  for  the  utilization 
of  prison  labor  in  road  building  is  not  experimental.  Any  State 
may  take  it  up  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  will  not  have 
to  go  through  the  experimental  stages.  It  is  the  self-sufficient 
wise  man,  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all,  who  will  make  trouble,  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  care  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

While  many  of  us  may  feel  that  the  prejudice  against  prison 
labor  within  prison  walls  and  the  manufacture  of  certain  arti¬ 
cles  by  prison  labor  should  not  be  interdicted  by  laws,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  interdicted,  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
against  the  competition  of  prison  labor  is  such  that  it  is  no  use 
to  hold  opinions  against  it.  The  condition  is  such  that  we  must 
regard  the  proper  employment  of  prisoners  within  prison  walls  a 
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condition  which  belongs  to  the  past.  We  must  regard  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  giving  employment  to  prisoners  one  that  belongs  to  the 
immediate  future. 

Prisoners  are  the  wards  of  the  people  whom  they  have  of¬ 
fended.  Our  obligations  to  them  are  none  the  less  clear  because 
they  are  prisoners  and  we  have  placed  fhem  under  restraint.  We 
have  so  related  them  to  our  government  that  they  are  helpless. 
If  we  confine  them  for  crime  and  submit  them  to  the  confinement 
of  prison  and  the  horrors  of  idleness,  we  discharge  them  from 
prison  as  mental,  physical  and  essentially  moral  degenerates.  We 
are  seeding  the  world  with  criminality.  We  are  destroying  men 
whom  we  should  benefit.  We  are  demoralizing  those  whom  we 
should  remoralize.  We  are  rendering  them  absolutely  incapable 
of  earning  a  living.  WE  are  establishing  weakened  mental  and 
physical  conditions  and  then  casting  the  unfortunates  upon  a 
world  where  they  can  not  care  for  themselves  and  abide  by  the 
law.  We  are  creating  chronic  criminals. 

This  we  are  doing,  and  may  continue  to  do  under  the  force 
of  public  opinion  which  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  prison 
labor  in  competition  with  outside  skilled  labor.  The  making  of 
roads  involves  healthful,  normal  physical  and  mental  exercise. 
It  would  rebuild  the  moral  and  physical  natures  of  men  most 
needing  it. 

Good  roads  have  been  preached  so  long  and  so  well  that  every¬ 
one  appreciates  their  material  advantage.  It  has  been  figured  out 
so  closely  that  we  know  the  difference  in  the  earning  capacity  per 
acre  between  farms  which  are  easily  approachable  the  year  round 
through  good  roads,  and  those  which  are  not.  The  difference  in 
the  value  of  horses,  the  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles, 
the  saving  in  time  spent  going  and  coming  from  market,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  reach  the  markets  of  the  world  during 
all  times  of  the  year,  are  conditions  which  have  been  carefully 
studied,  properly  tabulated  and  set  before  the  world.  Any  man 
who  can  read  knows  the  advantage  of  good  roads.  Any  one  who 
can  figure  can  calculate  that  all  of  the  expenses  of  caring  for 
prisoners  can  be  saved  and  utilized  in  good  roads.  The  prisoner, 
like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us.  The  expense  of  his  main¬ 
tenance  is  constant  and  will  increase  because  of  the  opposition  to 
prison  labor.  It  is  fortunate  if  we  can  utilize  the  force  of  the 
prisoner  in  a  way  that  will  add  so  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  people.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  if  we  can  do  this  in  a  way 
which  would  be  physically,  mentally  and  morally  to  the  advantage 
of  the  prisoner.  Old  roads  can  be  rejuvenated  by  repair,  drain¬ 
ing  and  resurfacing.  New  roads  can  be  built  where  otherwise  their 
expense  would  render  them  out  of  question.  The  repair  of  roads 
is  as  important  as  their  rebuilding.  In  order  that  roads  may  be  in 
good  condition,  they  should  be  inspected  and  traversed  constantly. 
A  road  cared  for  in  this  way  is  in  good  condition  all  the  time.  A 
road  cared  for  in  any  other  way  is  in  good  condition  periodically. 
In  sections  of  the  world,  notably  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany, 
roads  are  in  good  condition  not  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  built  so  much  as  because  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
cared  for.  Some  of  our  roads  are  built  as  well  as  any  in  the 
world.  None  of  our  roads  are  as  good  as  those  we  find  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  solely  for  the  reason  that  none  are  so  well  cared 
for.  Constant  care  and  attention  will  convert  a  bad  road  into  a 
good  road.  A  road  ever  so  well  constructed  soon  becomes  a  bad 
road  under  neglect.  Prison  labor  can  be  as  profitably  used  in  re¬ 
pairing  as  it  can  in  building  anew. 

While  brick  would  probably  make  the  best  country  road  that 
can  be  thought  of,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
material  for  the  right  kind  of  covering  may  not  always  be  con¬ 
veniently  at  hand.  Any  material  can  be  used  that  is  available  and 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  The  good  roads  problem  is  solvable 
through  the  utilization  of  prison  labor  and  the  prison  labor  prob¬ 
lem  is  solvable  through  the  medium  of  good  road  building.  The 
roads  are  good  for  the  people  from  a  material  standpoint  and 
they  are  good  for  the  prisoner  from  a  physical,  mental  and  moral 
standpoint.  While  building  good  roads  we  can  build  better  men. 
Let  us  build  good  roads  for  the  sake  of  the  men  as  well  as  for 
the  people  at  large.  Louis  H.  Gibson. 
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DEEP  AND  SHALLOW  DRAINS. 


HERE  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  deep  or  shallow  drainage.  Some  are 
quite  confident  that  it  is  best  to  drain  shal¬ 
low,  that  is,  lay  the  tile  20  or  30  inches 
deep,  and  claim  that  at  this  depth  the  water 
will  get  to  the  drain  quicker  and  besides 
drain  the  land  quite  as  well.  Another  prac¬ 
tices  deep  drainage — three,  four  or  more  feet  in  depth — claiming 
that  the  drains  laid  deep  will  drain  a  greater  width  of  soil  and 
drain  to  a  much  greater  depth.  It  is  granted  that  much  less  labor  is 
required  to  lay  a  shallow  drain  than  to  lay  a  deep  drain  which 
is  not  disputed,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  which  is 
best,  deep  or  shallow  drainage;  that  is,  if  the  necessary  fall  can 
be  had,  and  other  conditions  are  alike  favorable,  granting  that 
more  labor  will  be  required  to  dig  deep  rather  than  shallow 
drains.  The  experience  of  others  ought  to  have  some  weight 
in  determining  which  is  the  best  practice.  We  copy  from  the 
Farmers’  Guide  the  following : 

“When  a  small  boy  it  was  my  delight  to  play  along  the  newly- 
made  blind  ditches,  as  they  were  called,  and  walk  on  the  timbers 
as  the  men  placed  them  on  the  vault  which  was  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Sometimes  rails  were  used  to 
support  the  timber.  It  was  my  lot  to  grow  to  manhood  on  a 
farm  partly  drained  in  this  way.  I  have  seen  the  old  timber  ditch 
go  out  of  existence  to  be  replaced  by  the  tile  drain.  On  this  farm 
most  of  the  outlet  was  good,  with  one  exception,  and  I  have  noted 
the  effects  of  both  deep  and  shallow  tile  drains.  Ten  years  ago 
I  helped  ditch  a  22-acre  field,  about  half  black  soil,  the  rest  clay. 
As  the  clay  lay  in  the  center  of  the  plot  surrounded  by  the  black 
soil,  we  decided  to  run  the  ditch  directly  through  the  clay  soil  in 
order  to  reach  the  low  black  land  at  the  onoosite  side  of  the 
field.  By  doing  this  we  had  to  dig  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  through 
the  clay  soil,  which  was  underlaid  by  a  yellow  hard-pan.  It  be¬ 
ing  a  very  wet  spring,  we  found  no  water  to  level  with  through 
the  clay  soil,  but  after  striking  the  black  soil  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  field  we  had  plenty  of  water,  leveled  the  ditch  and  placed 
in  it  four-inch  tile.  This  field  was  planted  to  corn  the  same  spring 
and  we  could  not  see  any  effect  on  the  clay  soil  the  first  year,  but 
since  that  the  clay  soil  has  been  improving  and  the  past  year  pro¬ 
duced  30  per  cent  better  corn  than  the  black  soil  with  the  shallow 
drains,  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  deep.  This  being  clover 
sod,  the  clay  soil  having  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure.  Another 
tile  drain  that  came  under  my  observation  is  one  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long.  This  drain  is  from  three  and  a  half  to  seven  feet 
deep  with  ten-inch  tile  to  start  with,  then  eight-inch,  six-inch, 
five-inch  and  four-inch  consecutively  to  the  end.  This  drain  runs 
through  black  burr  oak  loam  with  occasionally  a  clay  knoll  and  I 
see  this  deep  drain  works  much  better  than  the  shallow  ones.” 

The  above  experience  is  from  Rufus  B.  Clarke,  of  Wells 
county,  Indiana.  Another  farmer,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Aydlotte,  writes 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Guide  as  follows : 

“I  farm  all  the  land  in  my  fields  and  if  I  have  low  places  in 
them  I  ditch  them  out  so  that  I  can  farm  them.  When  I  com¬ 
menced  ditching  I  hauled  my  tile  twelve  miles  and  paid  $25.00  for 
three-inch  tile.  I  put  in  thousands  of  them  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  deep.  Now  I  have  taken  most  all  up  and  put  in  four 
to  ten-inch  tile.  I  want  them  buried  at  least  forty  inches.  I  never 
stop  at  less  than  that  depth  if  I  can  get  it.  I  wanted  to  drain 
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a  little  pasture  I  had  on  a  farm  I  bought  a  few  years  ago  which 
had  no  outlet  only  the  natural  flow  of  a  branch.  I  wanted  to  see 
if  I  could  not  secure  a  source  of  stock  water  for  winter  when 
I  wanted  to  pasture  the  branch  run.  I  dug  into  the  band  a|nd 
set  a  two-foot  tile  on  end  with  a  ten-inch  hole  near  the  bottom.  I 
started  up  the  swag,  crossing  the  branch  several  times,  and  soon 
had  my  ditch  forty  inches  deep.  In  this  farm  I  put  in  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  rods  of  tile,  forty  inches  deep.  It  paid  its  way 
the  first  year.  If  you  will  put  your  tile  forty  or  forty-five  inches 
into  the  ground  you  need  not  put  your  ditches  closer  together 
than  six  or  eight  rods.  It  will  draw  much  farther  if  you  will 
put  your  tile  down  more  than  three  feet;  and  I  have  good  success 
since  I  learned  how.  I  did  not  tell  of  my  success  with  my  ten- 
inch  ditch.  It  has  run  full  nearly  all  the  year  and  I  would  not 
have  it  moved  for  a  hundred  dollars.” 

Mr.  Aydlotte  writes  from  Parke  county,  Indiana.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  are  quite  different  to  those  where  Mr.  Clarke  re¬ 
sides,  yet  he  finds  it  best  to  lay  his  tile  deep. 


SOME  PRIMITIVE  WORK. 


In  the  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker  for  June,  there  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  primitive  tile  machine,  one  of  the  first  machines  made. 
Look  at  this  picture  and  then  turn  a  few  leaves  and  look  on 
some  of  the  machines  in  the  advertising  columns;  there  is  a  wide 
gap  between  them,  and  those  of  us  who  have  lived  the  years  in¬ 
tervening  know  well  that  the  present  perfection  was  not  obtained 
at  one  bound  or  step.  No,  no!  Many  machines  are  represented 
in  the  progress  that  has  been  made ;  each  machine  being  a  step 
higher,  embracing  some  important  patented  feature — that  it  was 
thought  would  make  of  it  the  “Leader.”  Much  brainwork  has 
been  required,  much  labor  and  money  have  been  expended  to 
bring  the  clayworking  machinery  up  to  the  present  standard  of 
perfection,  and  a  wonderful  advance  has  been  made  in  40  years. 
To-day  we  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Gardeners’  Monthly,  dated! 
March,  i860 — 43  years  ago — and  turning  the  leaves,  we  find  the 
following  notice  of  what  was  thought  to  be  a  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion  : 

“We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  machine  invented 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Salisburry,  for  the  making  of  drain  tile,  is  now 
completed,  and  a  working  model  may  be  seen  in  our  office.  This 
machine  will  turn  out  ten  thousand  tile  a  day,  by  the  application 
of  sufficient  power,  say  that  of  two  horses,  while  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  may  be  made  by  hand  labor. 

“The  tile  is  finished  with  a  surface  as  smooth  as  a  most  fin¬ 
ished  piece  of  porcelain,  and  is  made  from  clay  as  it  leaves  the 
clay  bank,  without  the  use  of  a  pug  mill,  dolly  tub  or  other  pre¬ 
paratory  machine;  the  principle  may  be  thus  understood:  We 
have  all  seen  a  glazier  take  a  dry  lump  of  putty  that  would  break 
if  pressed  and  crumble  instead  of  being  adhesive,  and  by  rolling 
and  manipulating  this  mass  for  a  while,  it  becomes  plastic,  so 
that  he  can  glaze  a  sheet  of  glass  before  the  putty  can  assume 
the  granulated  form;  and  when  once  set,  it  is  much  stronger 
than  freshly  made  putty.  The  ancients  made  their  mortar  by 
the  admixture  of  lime  and  sand  a  year  before  its  use,  and  buried 
it  in  a  pit.  When  required  for  use,  it  was  taken  from  this  pit, 
beaten  with  pieces  of  wood  shaped  like  a  cleaver  on  a  mixing 
board,  continually  drawn  together  and  again  beat  out  into  a  sheet, 
until  the  mass  became  plastic;  and  when  put  between  bricks  it 
would  set  harder  than  the  bricks  themselves,  as  every  old  Roman 
wall  clearly  proves.  Now  these  facts  are  true  in  a  degree  with 
clay.” 

The  editor  further  describes  the  machine  as  follows :  “Mr. 
Salisbury’s  machine  receives  the  clay  into  a  hopper;  it  is  then 
passed  between  steel  surfaced  rollers,  forming  a  sheet  which  is 
continually  rendered  thinner  and  thinner  by  continued  rolling 
until  it  finds  its  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  form  intended  to  shape 
the  tile,  and  while  in  this  plastic  condition  it  is  forced  through, 
presenting  an  outer  and  inner  surface  finely  polished  and  of  the 
form  required.  Its  moisture  is  so  slight  that  it  does  not  alter  its 
figure  while  drying,  and  the  amount  of  water  is  not  so  great  but 
that  it  may  be  burnt  by  any  farmer,  either  with  brush  or  coal.” 


All  of  which  is  somewhat  amusing  in  the  light  of  subsequent  ex¬ 
perience.  The  editor  further  says:  “The  machine  is  also  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  brick,  and  with  these  the  kiln  may  be  built  before 
the  brick  are  burned,  so  that  the  first  filling  of  tile  and  fuel  will 
not  only  burn  the  tile,  but  render  the  kiln  a  permanent  fixture, 
capable  of  being  continuously  used  for  burning  tile. 

“The  cost  of  this  machine,  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  on  sale, 
will  be  about  $100 — and  in  every  particular  it  appears  to  be  com¬ 
plete.  With  this  contrivance,  tile  may  be  made  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  three  dollars  per  thousand.  Few  neighborhoods  are  so 
devoid  of  clay  as  not  to  furnish  the  necessary  raw  material.”  • 

He  further  adds,  that  “In  the  making  of  drain  tile  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  clay  should  be  of  an  extraordinary  quality,  for 
as  they  are  intended  to  permit  the  water  to  percolate  through 
them,  a  fair  amount  of  sand  is  no  detriment  in  tilemaking.” 

So  a  man  wrote  forty-three  years  ago.  The  Salisbury  machine 
above  described,  and  for  which  so  much  was  claimed,  is  prac¬ 
tically  without  a  history. 

The  handling  of  the  clay  and  the  ease  of  making  and  burning 
the  tile  is  interesting  and  funny.  With  all  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  we  have  not  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the  writer 
of  the  above  introduction  of  a  machine  intended  to  establish  a 
new  order  of  things  in  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile.  It  is  too 
bad ! 


MAIN  DRAINS. 


In  locating  main  drains,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  as  near 
straight  as  the  conditions  will  allow,  but  it  is  well,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  follow  the  lowest  land,  or  the  course  of  the  natural  drain¬ 
age.  The  surface  then  will  naturally  slope  toward  the  main 
drain — the  latteral  or  side  drains  may  be  easily  constructed  and 
conform  to  the  general  slope  of  the  surface. 

There  are  cases,  however,  that  may  require  the  cutting  of  the 
main  drain  across,  leaving  the  natural  depression  out  of  consid¬ 
eration,  in  order  to  do  more  effectual  work  and  lessen  the  cost. 

We  know  of  a  case  where  the  drainage  of  a  pond,  covering 
some  three  acres,  was  effected  by  cutting  through  the  rim  at  a 
point  where  it  required  a  depth  of  seven  feet,  for  a  few  rods.  In 
so  doing,  a  sufficient  outlet  was  secured  in  one-third  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  that  would  have  been  required  if  the  natural  depressions 
had  been  followed. 

One  must  exercise  a  good  degree  of  common  sense  in  locating 
drains;  he  needs  to  study  the  conditions.  No  one  should  get  it 
into  their  head  that  land  drainage  is  nothing  more  than  digging 
a  ditch,  putting  tile  into  it,  and  then  cover  the  tile  and  fill  the 
ditch.  To  some  it  may  look  as  if  any  fool  could  do  as  much, 
but  there  is  much  more  in  land  drainage  if  the  work  is  well 
done. 

The  surface,  the  fall  or  inclination,  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil,  the  water  shed,  the  depth  of  drains,  and  the  probable 
effect  of  drainage  on  the  soil,  and  other  questions,  all  have  to  be 
studied  intelligently,  as  well  as  practically. 


PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by 
C.  G.  Elliott.  Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  This 
book  is  a  very  practical  treatise  upon  land  drainage — it  was  for¬ 
merly  published  by  the  publishers  of  the  Drainage  Journal,  and 
is  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  Central  West. 


CURVES  IN  DRAINS. 


Curves  decrease  the  flow  of  the  water  in  drains.  If  they  are 
short,  then  the  decrease  will  be  greater.  It  is  important  in  drain¬ 
age  that  the  curves  in  drains  be  as  long  as  the  conditions  will 
allow,  to  have  a  uniform  velocity  in  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the 
drain. 


If  you  are  looking  for  cheap  machinery,  scan  The  Clay- 
Worker’s  “  For  Sale  ”  ads. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CAPITAL  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


MY  LAST  letter  to  The  Clay-Worker,  it  was 
stated  that  the  brick  and  building  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion,  seemingly  about  as  good  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  If  there  has  been  any  change  since  then 
it  is  for  the  better.  “Things  are  rushing’’  in 
the  clay-working  line,  and  will  continue  so  right 
along  until  Jack  Frost  calls  a  halt  for  a  short 
time.  There  are  few  places,  if  any,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  where  the  brickmaker  can  get  better  demand  for  his  product, 
or  more  for  it,  than  the  Capital  City  of  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  though  this  is  a  fact,  I  should  not  advise  men  with  money 
to  invest  in  brickyards  to  come  here  and  establish  new  plants ; 
because- — while  a  few  more  such  factories  might  make  money  in 
the  Washington  market,  those  already  established  and  being  es¬ 
tablished,  will  very  probably  be  able  to  supply  the  demand.  This, 
for  the  present  building  season,  will  run  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  ’though  the  estimate  not  long  ago  put  the  whole 
quantity  at  130,000,000.  Of  this  number  (120,000,000)  five  fac¬ 
tories,  at  Brick  Haven,  in  Virginia,  just  across  the  Potomac  River 
from  Washington,  will  contribute  about  70,000,000.  The  New 
Washington  Brick  Company  will  be  the  largest  contributor. 
This  is  a  fine  plant,  with  present  output  of  1x3.000  brick  per 
dav.  which  is  considered  by  the  company’s  manager  a  dav’s  task. 

The  next  factory,  at  the  place  mentioned,  to  the  New  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  point  of  output,  is  the  Jackson-Phillips  Company’s 
plant,  an  excellent  establishment,  having  two  machines — one  a 
Martin,  of  28.000  brick  per  day  capacity ;  the  other  a  wheel  ma¬ 
chine  of  50,000,  and  a  very  large  Corliss  engine  of  150  horsepower. 
The  average  output  of  the  brick  factories  at  Brick  Haven  is  about 
60,000  brick  per  day,  each.  In  Washington  City,  John  Miller,  per¬ 
haps  is  the  chief  brickmaker;  his  factory  is  rapidly  turning  out 
brick,  and  is  “right  up  against”  one  of  the  present  jobs — that  of 
furnishing  material  for  work  at  the  Arsenal  grounds  where  the 
War  College  and  other  buildings  are  being  put  up.  Phillips, 
Agnew  &  Company’s  plant — located  just  outside  of  Boundary 
street — is  an  important  contributor  to  the  Washington  brick  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  plant  operated  by  the  Walker  estate  is  also  in  this 
business.  I  simply  mention  these  plants,  without  giving  descrip¬ 
tion,  to  show  how  our  flourishing  city  will  manage  to  get  along 
in  a  building  way. 

If  clay  were  to  run  out,  well,  some  of  the  people  of  the  city 
of  “magnificent  palaces”  would  have  to  run  out.  But  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  (clay,  not  mortal  clay,  that  runs  to  dust  instead  of  to 
brick  and  pots)  there  is  little  difficulty,  especially  so  in  Ole’  Vah- 
ginny,  at  Brick  Haven,  where  all  the  hills  and  vales  are  full  of 
unborn  brick— principally  of  the  red-head  variety. 

A  few  words  more  of  Brick  Haven,  then  it  can  go  to  blazes, 
of  the  up  and  down  draft  kind:  This  “brick  town,”  perhaps,  is 
the  prettiest  brick  town  in  the  country;  and  is  of  historic  interest. 
Here  once  walked  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
his  foster  father,  John  W.  Park  Curtis,  who  owned  much  of  the 
land,  and  here  in  the  Curtis  house,  still  standing  by  the  river, 
Washington  passed  many  pleasurable  hours.  It  is  a  pleasure  just 
to  let  the  vision  roam  over  this  country;  and  while  so  doing  the 
mind  involuntarily  goes  back  to  the  time — of  which  we  have 
heard  and  read — when  the  old  colonials  and  their  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  lived  in  lordly  style.  We  see  them  in  knickerbockers  and 
ruffles;  we  see  them  afield  hunting,  and  at  the  convivial  table; 
while  not  far  away,  when  night  spreads  her  sable  mantle  over 
wood  and  field,  the  cabin  lights  from  pine  knots  gleam,  and  care¬ 
less  feet  shuffle  to  the  sound  of  the  banjo  and  fiddle.  It  is  the 
negro’s  time  to  rest — but  he  is  not  resting. 

But  as  we  look  over  the  charming  landscape,  we  behold  col¬ 
umns  of  black  smoke  rising  into  the  air,  and  then  comes  the  beat 
of  machinery  and  the  hiss  of  steam — we  are  again  back  into  “real¬ 
ity  land,”  in  the  dav  of  the  machine  and  progress.  Now,  let  me 
get  back  to  the  City  of  Palaces — if  it  is  not  exactly  that,  it  is 


getting  there  rapidly.  “Dis  ain’t  no  cheap  town.”  I  wish  it 
were.  And  it’s  getting  dearer. 

An  evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  real  estate 
is  going  up  in  value.  Recently  three  deals  alone  involved  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $2,000,000;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  Philadelphia  com¬ 
pany  will  purchase  5,000,000  feet  of  land  which  will  front  one 
mile  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  east.  As  to'  big  building  operations, 
they  seem  to  be  getting  bigger.  One  of  the  largest  undertakings 
of  the  District  Government  in  this  line  will  soon  be  well  under 
way,  in  fact,  excavations  for  foundations  are  now  in  progress, 
and  space  320x130  feet  is  being  dug  out.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  new  sewer  pumping  station,  by  which  the  city’s  sewage  will 
be  forced  into  a  pipe  from  which  it  will  escape  some  distance 
away  down  the  river.  The  pumping  plant  building  will  be  large 
and  handsome,  and  will  be  composed  of  brick  and  stone  and 
terra  cotta  with  a  glaze  brick  inside  finish.  The  building  will  be 
located  at  the  foot  of  New  Jersey  avenue,  on  the  Eastern  Branch 
of  the  Potomac.  When  finished,  it  will  have  cost  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars. 

The  new  building  regulation  recently  announced  will  help  the 
Washington  brick  men,  but  it  has  little  comfort  in  it  for  the 
house  owner,  or  rather,  the  person  who  has  a  house  built.  This 
regulation  changes  the  thickness  of  walls  of  future  structures  to 
be  erected  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  present  nine  inches 
to  thirteen  inches  for  houses  of  two  stories.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  kicking  about  this  matter  and  talk  of  going  to  court  about 
it,  but  the  District  of  Columbia  commissioners  will  no  doubt  stick 
to  their  opinion  concerning  how  thick  a  wall  should  be.  There  is 
desirability  for  the  thick  wall  for  those  who  live  in  party  wall 
houses,  and  there  is  additional  stability  gained;  but  the  usual 
house  owner  had  rather  pay  for  9  inches  than  13,  especially  at 
present,  when  building  material  of  all  kinds  is  so  high. 

Plans  for  some  more  apartment  houses  (two)  are  being  made. 
These  huge  boxes  have  now  become  so  numerous  that  I  have  lost 
track  of  them.  But  all  of  them  seem  to  be  filled  up  with  tenants. 

One  of  Washington’s  historic  old  mansions  will  soon  be  taken 
down  to  make  way  for  improvements  bv  the  Columbian  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  (the  old  house)  is  the  Van  Ness  Mansion,  a  two-story 
brick  structure,  built  about  eighty  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
The  plans  for  it  were  drawn  by  Latsobe,  who  had  so  much  to  do 
with  building  the  United  States  Capitol.  The  old  house  was, 
when  first  built,  the  finest  residence  in  Washington,  and  to  its 
halls  flocked  wealth,  wit  and  beauty,  and  there  were  good  old 
times  there — according  to  history.  NicodEmus. 


SPANISH  REQUEST  FOR  BRICKMAKING 
MACHINERY. 

Under  date  of  May  30,  1903,  Consul-General  Julius  G.  Lay, 
of  Barcelona,  Spain,  informs  the  Department  that  he  is  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Augustin  Palomar  de  la  Torre,  of  Sara¬ 
gossa,  which  states  that  he  has  been  appointed  to  establish  the 
pottery  industry  in  that  city,  and,  having  heard  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  machinery  manufactured  by  American  firms,  he  de¬ 
sires  to  learn  the  names  and  addresses  of  American  manufac¬ 
turers  of  machinery  for  making  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  ceramics. 
The  Consul-General  suggests  that  the  inquirer  be  addressed  di¬ 
rect,  in  Spanish  or  French,  sending  catalogue  and  quoting  prices, 
is  possible,  c.  i.  f.  Barcelona.  Freight  rates  can  be  ascertained 
from  Ceballos  &  Co.,  80  Wall  street,  New  York,  agents  of  the 
Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  the  steamers  of  which  leave  New 
York  for  Barcelona  about  the  first  of  every  month. 

SUMMER  RESORTS. 

An  Interesting  Book,  Giving  Railroad  Routes  and 

Hotel  Rates. 

“Resorts  and  Tours,  1903,”  is  the  title  of  the  valuable  little 
brochure  published  bv  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Passenger 
Department,  Boston.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  resorts  and  hotels 
reached  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  its  connections, 
giving  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  hotel  rates  and 
accommodations,  and  the  round-trip  summer  excursion  rates 
from  Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield,  Mass. 

This  book  is  free  and  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  address. 
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POTTERY  CLAYS  AND  BRICK  PLANTS  OF 
TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

A  PRELIMINARY  report  on  the  stoneware  and  brick  clays 
of  western  Tennessee  and  northwestern  Mississippi  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Geographical  Survey  by  Edwin  C. 
Eckel,  from  which  the  following  excerpts  of  interest  to  The 
Clay-Worker  readers  are  taken : 

The  stoneware  clays  of  the  region  under  discussion  appear 
at  the  surface  of  a  belt  of  country  averaging  ten  miles  or  more 
in  width  and  extending  from  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  through 
Grand  Junction,  Jackson  and  Paris,  Term.,  into  Kentucky.  No 
field  work  was  done  on  these  clays  south  of  Holly 

Springs  or  north  of  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  line,  though 
the  clays  are  known  to  be  of  economic  importance 
both  south  and  north  of  these  lines.  The  clays  used 

in  the  stoneware  industry  are  in  general  obtainable  in 
clean  masses,  free  from  sand  and  gravel.  So  far  as  known,  no 
mechanical  analyses  of  these  clays  have  been  made,  so  that  it  can 
not  be  ascertained  just  how  much  of  their  silica  is  really  present, 
as  fine  sand  and  chert.  The  fusing  point  of  the  flays  is  very  high, 
and  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  potteries  use,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  Albany  slip  clay,  slip  clay  from  Seneca  Falls, 

N.  Y.,  or  slips  made  up  from  feldspar  and  quartz.  As  both  of 
these  latter  fuse  only  at  a  high  temperature,  their  use  proves  the 
relative  infusibility  of  the  stoneware  clays. 

Many  improvements  in  the  stoneware  industry  in  this  district 
are  possible.  First  of  all,  the  method — or  lack  of  method — in 
excavating  is  very  wasteful  and  extravagant.  By  systematic 
work,  all  the  clay  in  the  banks  could  be  extracted,  and  that  at  a 
lower  cost  per  ton  than  now  obtains.  In  some  cases  observed, 
the  selection  of  spots  in  which  to  work  is  left  entirely  to  the  ca¬ 
price  of  the  negroes  who  do  the  digging,  and  in  consequence  the 
area  is  covered  with  small  pits.  As  soon  as  these  become  in¬ 
conveniently  deep,  another  excavation  is  started  in  another  place. 
The  stripping,  when  there  is  any,  is  thrown  carelessly  to  one 
side,  thereby  covering  and  rendering  useless  a  certain  amount  of 
clay. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  season  the 
clays  somewhat,  instead  of  sending  them  direct  from  the  pit  to 
the  mill.  By  a  little  extra  care,  which  might  necessitate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  negroes  working  the  clay  pits,  the  average  quality 
of  the  material  sent  to  the  mill  could  be  raised.  Frequently  the 
mixture  of  clays  from  different  pits  would  greatly  improve  the 
product.  Finally,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  push  the  fire-brick 
industry  in  every  possible  way.  At  present  this  product  is  manu¬ 
factured  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  little  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  technology  of  the  subject.  It  seems  probable  that  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  rather  than  in  the  line  of  stoneware,  that  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  district  will  progress. 

Mr.  Eckel  describes  in  detail  the  clay  pits  and  stoneware 
plants  visited  in  order,  from  those  near  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  at 
the  south,  to  those  near  Paris,  Tenn.,  at  the  north,  and  then 
passes  to  a  brief  description  of  brick  clays  ahd  manufacture  of 
brick  in  that  region.  The  brick  clays  and  brick  industry  were 
only  examined  incidentally,  and  the  brief  notes  taken  at  sev¬ 
eral  points  were  inserted  in  the  report,  not  as  being  in  any  sense 
a  complete  discussion  of  the  industry,  but  as  calling  attention 
to  some  of  its  interesting  features. 

Four  brickyards  are  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  all  of  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  Eckel.  Charles  Owen’s 
yard  is  located  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  court-house, 
on  the  Claybrook  road.  Both  common  and  fire  clay  brick  are 
manufactured — the  former  being  surface  deposit  near  the  yard, 
i  foot  to  5  feet  thick;  the  latter  from  stoneware  clay,  obtained 
from  pits  near  those  of  the  Jackson  Pottery  Company. 

The  clay  goes  from  the  pits  to  an  iron  tempering  wheel  (C. 
W.  Raymond’s  pattern),  which  is  a  vertical  wheel  revolving  in 
a  pit  on  a  horizontal  axle,  and  so  arranged  that  its  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  pit  is  automatically  changed  gradually  and  reg¬ 
ularly.  It  is  run  by  two  horses;  the  pit  holds  sufficient  clay  to 


make  8,000  bricks,  which  requires  two  to  two  and  a  half  hour’s 
grinding.  Three  of  these  wheel  pits  are  in  the  yard.  The  bricks 
are  hand-molded  on  a  molding-table,  as  a  stiff  mud,  three  bricks 
to  a  mold.  Two  molding  gangs  were  at  work  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Eckel’s  visit,  each  gang  turning  out  6,000  bricks  a  day.  The 
bricks  are  dried  on  pallets  in  racks  and  require  about  two  days 
to  dry  thoroughly.  Two  kilns  are  in  use,  holding  300,000  and 
400,000  bricks.  The  time  required  is  one  month  to  fill  a  kiln,  two 
weeks  to  burn,  two  weeks  to  cool,  one  month  to  draw. 

W.  M.  Payne’s  yard  is  located  near  the  Union  Station.  Clay 
is  obtained  near  the  yard  and  is  about  2  feet  in  thickness.  The 
bricks  are  made  on  an  “Iron  Quaker”  brick  machine  (Wellington 
Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  O.)  The  output  of  the  machine  is  16,000 
bricks  per  day.  The  bricks  are  usually  dried  on  racks;  occasion¬ 
ally  on  the  ground.  One  kiln  is  used,  holding  160,000  bricks. 

F.  A.  William’s  yard  is  located  one  mile  west  of  Jackson.  Sur¬ 
face  clay,  nearly  4  feet  thick,  found  near  the  yard,  is  used.  A 
little  fire  brick  is  burned,  for  which  stoneware  clay  is  obtained 
from  pits  near  those  of  the  Jackson  Pottery  Company.  Four 
tempering  pits  are  in  the  yard;  only  one  was  in  use  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Eckel’s  visit,  and  that  was  equipped  with  a  Raymond  wheel. 
Each  pit  holds  material  for  6,000  bricks,  and  requires  four  hours’ 
grinding.  Bricks  are  hand-molded  by  molding  gangs,  consisting 
of  five  persons.  A  gang  turns  out  6,000  bricks  per  day.  Fire 
brick  and  tiles  are  hand-molded  and  burned  like  common  bricks. 
Some  of  the  fire  brick  are  pressed.  Two  kilns  are  in  use,  each 
holding  270,000  bricks.  The  product  per  year  is  15,000,000  com¬ 
mon  bricks  and  100,000  fire  bricks. 

E.  R.  McCabe’s  yard  is  located  opposite  the  Jackson  Pottery 
Company’s  plant.  Surface  clay,  4  to  8  feet  thick,  is  used.  The 
bricks  are  made  in  a  soft-mud  machine  (Johnathan  Creager’s 
Sons  Co.).  The  product  is  25,000  bricks  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

Two  brick  yards  are  located  at  Humboldt,  Gibson  county, 
Tenn.,  only  one  of  which  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Eckel’s  visit.  It  was  that  of  W.  H.  McNight,  located  one  mile 
east  of  the  station.  Reddish  surface  clay,  3  feet  thick,  is  obtained 
near  the  yard.  Common  brick  is  the  only  product.  The  clay  is 
tempered  by  a  Raymond  wheel,  and  hand-molded.  All  operations 
save  burning  are  paid  for  by  the  thousand.  The  bricks  are  dried 
on  racks.  The  kiln  requires  one-third  cord  of  wood  per  thou¬ 
sand  bricks.  H.  G.  Ward, 

BREEDERS  OF  TROUBLE  ARRESTED. 


Turn  about  is  fair  play.  We  have  been  surfeited  with  the  non¬ 
chalant  way  in  which  strikers  and  labor  agitators  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  assault  non-union  men,  persuade  those  with  no 
grievance  to  strike,  intimidate  those  who  want  to  work,  use  vio¬ 
lence  on  those  who  do  not  obey  their  mandate  and  generally  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace.  The  employer  generally  submits  because  he  can 
not  seem  to  invoke  the  officers  of  the  law  without  having  a  hue 
and  cry  raised  against  him.  But  the  worm  will  turn,  and  two 
walking  delegates  learned  a  richly  deserved  lesson  in  Canton,  O., 
the  other  dav.  J.  M.  Stark  and  J.  E.  McGorray,  of  the  Structural 
Bridge  and  Iron  Workers’  Union,  went  there  to  induce  a  general 
strike  of  all  trades  provided  non-union  men  were  not  taken  off 
the  job  of  building  a  large  bridge  under  construction  there.  The 
contractors  swore  out  warrants  for  their  arrest  and  had  them  put 
in  jail  for  disordely  conduct,  as  they  persisted  in  interrupting  men 
at  work  when  they  were  denied  admittance  to  private  property. 
They  had  to  telegraph  to  Cleveland  for  bail.  Their  cases  were 
heard  Saturday  morning,  and  they  were  advised  to  return  to 
Cleveland  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  not  disturb  Canton  in¬ 
dustries.  Thus  did  the  words  of  the  old  play  come  true  in  Can¬ 
ton :  “There’ll  be  no  strike  to-day.” — The  Ohio  Architect  and 
Builder. 


A  machine  which  does  not  answer  your  purpose  may  be  just 
what  some  one  else  needs.  Tell  the  “  needee  ”  about  it  in  a  card 
in  the  “For  Sale”  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


UNE  STRUCK  THE  BRICKMAKING 
fraternity,  both  bosses  and  men,  rather 
hard.  The  boss  had  troubles  of  his  own, 
in  the  curtailment  of  demand,  yes,  the  total 
closing  of  the  market  for  brick  in  large 
quantities,  was  a  hard  blow,  especially  as 
the  weather  had  been  so  fine.  The  stock 
of  new  brick  under  the  sheds  was  larger 
than  usual  so  early  in  the  season,  as  52  days 
of  continued  good  weather  was  a  great 
benefit.  With  the  advent  of  June,  the  bright  skies  departed  and 
the  rain  decended.  I  can  not  say  that  the  floods  came,  but  it 
is  a  wonder  that  they  did  not.  When  it  was  not  raining  it  was 
overcast,  so  that  the  green  brick  would  not  dry  on  yard  or  hack. 


THE  loss 

In  production  to  the  boss  in  washed  brick,  is  fortunately  not  so 
large  as  one  would  expect  for  so  long  a  spell  of  wet  weather.  The 
overcast  weather  between  the  spells  of  rain  would  not  allow  the 
yards  to  dry  so  that  they  could  be  molded,  or  the  pit  to  dry  so 
that  they  could  be  hacked.  Four  pits  were  molded  in  three  weeks 

_ 00  more,  no  less — so  the  number  of  washed  biick  on  which 

there  will  be  a  loss  in  price  is  not  large.  A  break  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  routine  of  turning  out  brick,  as  continued  wet  weather  al¬ 
ways  causes  more  extra  work  to  be  done  when  there  is  no  brick 
being  turned  out,  is  what  causes  the  cost  of  making  brick  to  run 
up  fast.  The  loss  to  the  men  is  severe,  especially  as  the  National 
holiday  is  at  hand— and  no  money  to  celebrate  with.  For  the 
past  three  weeks  they  have  not  made  their  board. 


THE  FIRST  KILNS 


That  have  been  burned  this  season  have  not  been  as  well  burned 
out  as  usual;  those  who  have  charge  of  them  could  not  doubt 
give  some  explanation.  In  each  case,  some  would  have  a  light 
top  or  the  head  would  not  be  just  as  it  should,  or  the  bottoms 
were  light  as  high  up  as  sixteen  courses  and  eight  courses  in  on 
the  head,  making  a  good  class  of  pale  brick.  Of  course,  a  crack 
or  some  other  cause  will  produce  a  spot  that  can  not  be  overcome, 
but  on  yards  where  the  run  of  brick  is  uniform  from  top  to1 
bottom  or  head  to  head,  in  kiln  after  kiln,  such  spots  are  an  urn- 
usual  sight  and  it  must  be  one  of  the  mysterious  things  which 

comes  to  the  best  in  the  trade. 

/ 

BURNING  WITH  COAL 

Has,  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  used,  had  the  credit  of  being 
the  saving  of  at  least  two  days  of  labor  in  length  of  time  required 
in  burning  a  kiln.  To  judge  by  the  results  of  saving  in  time,  the 
best  results  are  reached  by  taking  longer  time  to  burn.  By  ob¬ 
servation,  the  hurry  way  of  getting  a  kiln  out  in  four  or  five  days 
is  not  a  blooming  success — it  is  like  saving  at  the  spigot  and  los¬ 
ing  at  the  bung.  Where  a  practical  man  has  charge,  being  his 
own  boss,  he  should  know  that  the  best  of  burns  is  none  too  good 
to  make  money  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  If  there  should  be 
a  poor  burn,  he  certainly  should  locate  the  cause,  as  there  would 
be  no  foreman  to  blame. 

There  was  a  time  when  pale  brick  could  be  shipped  to  New 
York  or  Brooklyn  market  with  a  fair  return.  As  one  goes  near 
the  clay  bank  of  any  yard  there  is  in  full  view  pale  brick  that 
have  been  drawn  from  under  the  shed  and  dumped  in  the  clay 
pit,  it  being  the  cheaper  way  of  getting  them  out  of  the  way  than 
shipping  them  by  freight,  the  commission  being  about  all  they 
will  sell  for  in  many  cases.  There  was  a  time  when  they  would 
bring  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  thousand.  To-day  only  the 
best  it  taken  out,  and  the  rest  of  what  is  fair  is  used  for  walling, 
the  balance  is  sent  to  the  dump.  To-day  the  walling  in  use  is  far 
better  grade  than  in  years  past,  the  brick  are  not  used  over  and 
over  till  they  are  all  broken,  and  a  very  unsatisfactory  wall  so  un¬ 
even  that  the  daub  will  not  stick.  That  is  the  way  it  used  to 
be,  and  as  soon  as  the  kiln  began  to  get  hot  a  man  with  a  bucket 
of  daub  would  be  on  the  props  daubing  up  the  cracks. 


A  PECULIAR  ACCIDENT 

On  one  of  the  yards  a  few  days  ago  poes  to  show  to  those  who 
are  not  around  a  brick  yard  that  you  can  not  tell  at  what  moment 
something  mav  let  go,  no  matter  how  well  all  props  may  be 

fastened.  Two  men  .were  just  getting  ready  to  unload  the  last 

sand  that  was  to  go  into  the  sand  works,  everything  having  been 
made  secure  as  was  supposed  it  could  be,  when,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning,  the  big  prop  came  out  and  caught  both  men.  If 
the  prop  had  not  struck  the  inside  wheel,  both  would  have  been 
killed.  As  it  was,  one  had  his  hip  and  two  ribs  broken  and  the 
other  his  leg  broken  in  two  places  below  the  knee.  The  spokes 
in  both  wheels  on  the  side  next  to  the  kiln  were  broken  off.  In 
each  cart  there  was  a  shovel  and  the  handle  of  each  was  broken. 

THE  LOCAL  SITUATION. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  New  York  building  situation.  It 

seems  that  the  unions  do  not  want  to  settle  the  strike,  though 

they  say  they  are  ready  to  do  so.  Arbitration  is  all  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  in  building  ask  for,  with  the  walking  delegate  left  out  of  the 
number  that  is  chosen  to  represent  the  unions,  as  the  dealers 
claim  with  one  of  them  as  the  representative,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  come  to  any  agreement,  if  it  did  not  suit  his  serene  high¬ 
ness.  What  the  unions  want  is,  so  they  say,  “Let  us  go  to  work 
and  we  will  arbitrate  afterwards.”  It  would  be  at  their  own 
pleasure,  as  they  could,  from  one  pretext  to  another,  put  off  the 
day  of  voting  on  the  question. 

The  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  union  was  thought  to  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end  of  the  disagreement,  when  sixteen  of  them  had 
courage  to  come  out  and  agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  employ¬ 
ers  to  try  and  settle  the  matter.  Especially  as  the  seceders  were 
composed  of  the  head  men  of  the  organization.  As  it  then  stood, 
it  was  sixteen  in  favor  of  getting  together  and  21  against.  In  a 
few  days  the  16  had  increased  to  21,  when  there  was  a  kick,  and 
there  was  a  shadow  over  the  moon.  Whether  the  unions  were 
playing  a  little  game  of  their  own  will  never  be  known.  The 
unions  next  came  together  as  one  and  presented  a  solid  front 
against  any  settlement  with  the  employers.  Indictments  hang 
over  the  heads  of  one  or  more  of  the  delegates  for  putting  money 
in  their  pockets  which  they  have  collected  from  the  contractors 
to  call  the  strike  off  and  allow  them  to  go  on  with  the  building. 
Threats  have  been  freely  made  by  the  unions  that  they  would 
show  up  the  dealers  in  a  very  bad  light,  the  way  they  have  been 
doing  business.  They  do  not  say  what  the  great  deed  is  they  have 
done,  whether  in  treating  with  the  unions  or  in  dealing  with  the 
customers. 

An  independent  firm  may  be  the  means  of  ending  the  trouble. 
The  Geo.  Fuller  Building  Company,  the  largest  in  the  city,  has 
not  joined  the  employers  association,  but  have  given  a  silent  con¬ 
sent  to  what  they  have  been  fighting  for.  They  have  made  an 
agreement  with  the  unions,  no  doubt  waiting  to  see  if  the  em¬ 
ployers’  association  would  be  able  to  make  terms.  In  a  nutshell, 
the  firm  submitted  to  the  unions  a  plan  of  arbitration  providing 
that,  in  case  of  disagreement  the  men  to  keep  to  work.  Two  men 
from  each  party,  Fuller  and  union,  to  be  chosen,  and  in  case  of  a 
tie,  the  Board  to  chose  the  other  man  whose  decision  must  be 
final.  This  was  accepted  by  the  unions. 

Complications  are  in  the  air  by  this  deal,  as  several  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  that  have  sub-contracts  with  the  Fuller  Company  are 
signers  to  the  employers’  association  and  are  under  a  five-hun- 
dred-dollar  bond  to  that  organization.  What  will  they  do  in  this 
settlement  ? 

Hold  fast  is  a  good  trait,  still  one  can  go  a  little  too  far,  and  in 
the  present  trouble  the  employers’  association  has  laid  down  the 
law  and  will  not  waive  the  least.  They  have  held  fast  to  that  one 
demand  from  the  first  and  are  still  at  it.  When  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  governing  committee  was  told  of  the  Fuller  agree¬ 
ment,  he  said,  “We  are  in  this  fight  to  stay.”  It  does  not  look 
as  if  there  was  any  spirit  of  conciliation  in  that  reply. 

THE  BRICK  BUSINESS 

Has  so  far  this  season  had  a  very  hard  road  to  travel,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  sale  in  New  York,  the  manufacturer  has  no  way  to  send 
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off  brick,  and  thereby  turn  them  into  money  to  carry  on  business. 
There  are  not  many  who  have  the  means  lying  idle  to  draw  on 
to  keep  filling  up  the  shed.  The  prospect  is  not  very  bright.  In 
any  way  one  looks  at  it  the  fall  trade  will  not  amount  to  much, 
as  the  jobs  which  use  the  largest  number  of  brick  are  the  founda¬ 
tions,  as  they  are  solid  wall.  Many  contracts  which  were  to  be 
given  will  be  held  up — always  something  to  trouble  the  tidewater 
brick  manufacturer. 

The  market 

Is  now  the  local  one,  and  it  is  the  one  saving  feature  of  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  quite  good,  although  the  brickmaker  will  never  become 
immensely  wealthy  from  the  price  which  rules,  in  the  way  of 
doing  business  which  is  practiced  by  some,  of  trying  to  scoop  in 
all  the  sales  possible  and  thereby  cutting  price  to  get  the  sale. 
The  price  of  brick  in  a  home  market  should  be  better  by  at  least 
a  half-dollar  per  thousand  than  now  rules.  When  one  makes 
brick  and  sells  them  for  $4.50  at  the  shed,  that  being  the  top 
price,  and  reports  say  that  there  have  been  some  sold  below  that 
figure,  it  is  not  very  encouraging.  A.  N.  OldtimER. 

Hackinsack,  N.  J. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


\.  RADFORD  Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are  Albert 
Radford,  J.  H.  Whartenby,  S.  L.  Whartenby, 
Summer  Gray,  C.  I.  Schooley.  They  have  a 
plant  at  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

The  new  works  of  The  Acme  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Crooksville,  Ohio,  is  progessing  favor¬ 
ably.  The  kilns  are  almost  completed  and  they 
have  about  half  of  their  buildings  already  up 
and  almost  ready  for  roof,  and  the  balance  of  the  construction  will 
be  completed  as  fast  as  possible. 

A  new  pottery  is  being  erected  at  Tonica,  Ill.,  under  the  name 
of  the  B.  Lowell  Pottery  Company,  which  has  been  incorporated 
only  a  short  time. 

The  Atwater  Stoneware  Company,  at  Atwater,  Ohio,  is  almost 
ready  to  make  ware.  The  plant  has  been  building  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  are  at  last  ready  to  start  up  in  full. 

The  National  Tile  Company  has  been  incorporated,  with  its 
main  office  and  general  headquarters  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  and  will 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  The  company  has  merged 
the  following  different  concerns :  Columbus  Tile  Company,  Rob¬ 
ertson  Art  Tile  Company  and  The  Old  Bridge  Enameled  Brick 
and  Tile  Company.  The  directors  are  B.  O.  Haugh,  J.  W. 
Lovitt,  Geo.  Lilly,  L.  E.  Lathrop,  A.  E.  Forst,  E.  Townsend,  W.  J. 
Bowman,  W.  L.  Strong,  H.  Hazelhurst,  all  of  whom  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  minor  companies  before  the  consolidation.  The 
new  company  has  plants  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  Old  Bridge,  N.  J.,  and 
Morrisville,  Pa. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  new  pottery  being  erected  at  Stock- 
ton,  Cal.,  by  The  Pacific  Sanitary  Ware  Company  are  fast  near¬ 
ing  completion.  The  kilns  will  be  started  on  next  and  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Atlanta  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  making 
extensive  improvements  to  their  terra  cotta  works  there;  is  erect¬ 
ing  new  buildings  and  new  kilns  which  will  double  the  output  of 
the  plant. 

The  American  Kaolin  Company  has  been  organized  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  Me.,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  kaolin,  and  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000. 

The  Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  is 
just  finishing  up  their  kilns  and  have  their  buildings  practically 
completed,  but  some  of  them  not  under  roof  as  yet.  The  machin¬ 
ery  is  now  being  installed  and  the  plant  will  be  finished  and  ready 
for  operation  very  soon  now  if  nothing  further  of  a  discourag¬ 
ing  nature  turns  up.  The  pottery  will  have  a  capacity  of  four 
kilns  to  start  with. 

The  Thomaston  Face  and  Ornamental  Brick  Company,  of 


Thomaston,  Me.,  is  just  completing  its  immense  works  there  and 
will  have  same  ready  for  operation  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
plant  has  been  in  the  process  of  construction  for  some  time  past. 

The  Augusta  Pottery  Company,  of  Cameron,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  incorporators 
are  M.  L.  Bendedum,  A.  C.  Fox  and  others.  The  new  concern 
will  soon  erect  a  four-kiln  pottery  at  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  for 
the  production  of  semi-porcelain  in  both  dinner  and  toilet  ware, 
and  will  be  owned  by  practically  the  same  people  as  those  con¬ 
trolling  The  Cameron  Pottery  Company,  of  Cameron,  W.  Va.  The 
foundations  of  the  plant  have  been  started  and  the  other  parts 
will  be  rushed  along  as  fast  as  possible.  Work  upon  the  kilns 
will  be  started  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  and  completed 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  contract  for  the  kilns  has  been  placed 
with  Gamble  &  Surles,  and  the  machinery  with  Patterson  Foun¬ 
dry  and  Machine  Company,  both  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

The  capital  stock  of  The  Walker-Wetzel  Pottery  Company,  of 
Roseville,  Ohio,  has  been  increased  from  $3,600  to  $10,000. 

R.  C.  Remmy  &  Sons’  pottery,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  dam¬ 
aged  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars  by  fire  last  week. 
The  loss  was  practically  covered  by  insurance. 

A  new  six-kiln  pottery  will  be  erected  at  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
sometime  this  summer  by  members  of  The  East  Palestine  Pottery 
Company,  of  that  city.  The  deal  will  be  closed  in  a  few  days 
whereby  the  city  gets  its  third  pottery. 

A  six-kiln  pottery  is  also  talked  of  for  Scranton,  Pa.,  although 
no  papers  have  been  signed  as  yet  which  will  secure  the  plant  for 
the  city. 

The  kilns  at  the  new  works  of  the  Columbia  Pottery  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  have  been  almost  com¬ 
pleted,  which  will  complete  the  works,  as  the  buildings  are  all  up 
and  the  machinery  is  now  being  installed  so  that  a  part  of  the 
new  works  at  least,  should  be  in  operation  within  the  next  thirty 
days. 

The  capacity  of  the  works  of  the  Central  New  York  Pottery 
Company,  of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Chelsea  Plant  of  the  Union  Potteries  Company,  of  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  is  rushed  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  plant  is  now  employing  more  people  than  ever 
before,  and  both  this  plant  and  the  Union  plant  at  East  Liverpool, 
have  run  steadier  since  owned  by  this  company  than  ever  before. 

The  plant  of  the  Pacific  Sanitary  Ware  Company,  of  Stock- 
ton,  California,  is  fast  nearing  completion.  The  plant  takes  the 
place  of  what  was  formerly  the  Stockton  .Brick  and  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  but  which  burned  down  last  year.  The  company  intend  to 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  solid  sanitary  porcelain,  including  bath 
tubs  and  all  the  heavier  lines.  They  get  all  of  their  clays,  flint 
and  spar  almost  at  their  door,  which  will  be  a  great  convenience, 
not  to  mention  the  immense  saving  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

The  Schubert  Mosaic  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  will  erect 
their  works  in  that  city. 

The  Hoff  Terra  Cotta  Company,  which  has  been  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  a  pottery  owned  by  S.  W.  Belshaw,  United 
States  Senator  from  California,  has  been  declared  off.  The  re¬ 
moteness  of  the  establishment  from  San  Francisco  proper  was 
considered  as  being  prohibitory  to  its  purchase.  Tom  Potter. 

A  BIG  SHIPMENT  OF  CLAY-WORKING  MACHINERY 

TO  EUROPE. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  recently  made 
a  shipment  of  machinery  to  foreign  ports  which,  when  loaded  at 
the  factory,  made  a  train  of  ten  cars.  Most  of  the  machinery 
goes  to  England  and  Spain.  The  Raymond  Company  reports  a 
constantly  increasing  foreign  trade,  but  this  is  the  largest  foreign 
shipment  they  have  ever  made  at  one  time. 

Don’t  let  good  machinery  that  has  been  discarded  rust  out  in 
the  scrap  pile.  Put  a  card  in  The  Clay-Worker’s  “  For  Sale  ” 
columns  and  find  a  purchaser. 
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ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


4ERE  SEEMS  to  be  little  or  no  complaint 
here  by  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  regard  to  trade  conditions.  All 
are  fairly  busy. 

Building  operations  for  June  of  this 
year,  compared  with  the  same  month  last 
year,  show  a  falling  off,  despite  the  pre¬ 
dicted  boom  as  a  result  of  the  approach  of 
the  World’s  Fair. 

This  fact  is  due,  contractors  say,  to  the 
excessive  cost  of  building  materials  and  the  high  price  of  labor. 

“These  two  facts,”  said  a  contractor,  “have  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  figure  on  work.  We  don’t  know  when  we  take  a 
contract  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us  to  complete  it.  As  a  result, 
we  must  bid  high  to  protect  ourselves.” 

There  is  considerable  repair  work  being  done,  and  many  frame 
buildings  are  being  erected  where  there  is  authority  to  build 
them,  but  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  is  not  prom¬ 
ising. 

For  several  months  the  scarcity  of  flats  has  become  more  and 
more  pronounced  until  the  demand  has  become  so  urgent  as  to 
induce  a  few  builders  to  erect  flats  of  the  cheaper  grade,  in  spite 
of  the  high  prices  of  labor,  material  and  prevalent  conditions, 
which  practically  prohibit  the  building  of  residental  investments. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  flats  now  under  way,  it  woluld  seem 
that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  cheapen  their  construction, 
which  is  unfortunate,  but  the  owners  probably  figure  that  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  rents  will  enable  them  to  sell  at  a  good  profit. 

According  to  real  estate  agents,  many  tenants  are  paying  their 
rents  several  months  in  advance  in  order  to  forestall  a  raise. 

Work  on  all  the  new  buildings  in  the  central  business  section 
is  being  prosecuted  with  all  speed  consistent  with  good  workman¬ 
ship.  In  a  number  of  instances  contractors  have  offered  big  bo¬ 
nuses  for  the  prompt  delivery  of  structural  steel,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  every  big  downtown  improvement  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  will  have  been  completed  by  the  opening  of  the  World’s 
Fair  in  1904. 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Laclede  J.  Howard, 
was  filed  a  few  days  ago.  Besides  fourteen  pieces  of  real  estate 
in  this  city  and  Madison  county,  Illinois,  the  inventory  includes : 
Stocks,  $205,825;  notes,  $2,583;  open  accounts,  $355;  cash,  $1,- 
221.99;  goods  and  chattels,  $2,301.50.  Total,  $212,286.49. 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Helen  Howard,  widow 
of  Laclede  J.  Howard,  was  also  filed.  It  included  an  undivided 
half  interest  in  the  personal  assets  belonging  to  the  estate  of  her 
husband  and  the  following:  Stocks,  $15,000;  accounts  and  insur¬ 
ance,  $469;  goods  and  chattels,  $610.  Total,  $16,079. 

THE  LOCAL  MARKET. 

Prices  of  brick  have  not  changed  very  recently.  Merchant¬ 
able  brick  are  quoted  at  $7.50;  strictly  hard  and  red,  $8.25;  ordi¬ 
nary  hard  and  red,  $8.00;  front  red  and  stock,  $18,  and  sidewalk 
paving,  $10. 

The  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  pressed  brick  plant,  owned  by  B.  H. 
Richards,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  days  ago. 
The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  a  kiln  of  brick.  The 
heaviest  loss  was  the  expensive  brickmaking  machinery,  all  of 
which  is  ruined.  The  plant  had  recently  been  equipped  with  the 
latest  machinery  for  moulding  and  finishing  brick.  The  loss  is  es¬ 
timated  at  about  $xo,ooo,  mostly  covered  by  insurance. 

What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  of 
fire  clay  in  the  country  has  recently  been  uncovered  by  accident 
in  St.  Louis  county.  J.  D.  Houseman,  Jr.,  while  searching  for 
rock  to  be  used  for  ballast  on  the  tracks  of  the  St.  Louis,  St. 
Charles  and  Western  Railroad,  and  also  for  the  construction  of 
approaches  to  the  new  bridge  now  in  course  of  construction  over 
the  Missouri  river  at  St.  Charles,  made  the  discovery.  Mr.  House¬ 
man  purchased  the  property,  which  is  situated  between  the  St. 
Charles  Rock  and  Natural  Bridge  roads,  about  nine  miles  from 


the  city,  about  a  year  ago,  and  erected  a  large  steam  rock 
crusher. 

The  development  of  the  quarry  revealed  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  more  valuable  substrata.  A  shaft  was  sunk  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigating  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  deposit  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  deposit  of 
shale  40  feet  thick,  a  36-inch  vein  of  good  bituminous  coal,  under¬ 
lying  which  is  a  rich  deposit  of  fine  clay  or  fine  quality,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  as  the  boring  was  stopped  after 
going  ix  feet  through  this  vein  without  reaching  bottom. 

Samples  of  the  shale  and  clay  were  sent  to  the  American  Clay- 
Working  Company  at  Bucyrus,  O.,  to  be  tested  and  the  report  of 
that  company  shows  that  the  shale  is  capable  of  being  worked  in 
any  form  and  that  the  clay  is  capable  of  being  burned  as 
paving  brick,  hollow  building  brick,  fire-proofing,  hollow  build¬ 
ing  blocks,  terra  cotta  and  sewer  pipe  of  a  superior  quality. 

J.  F.  Cunningham,  a  clay  expert,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Thomas  press  brick  works  of  Calhoun  county,  Illinois,  who  has 
also  made  an  examination  of  the  materials,  says  these  deposits 
of  clay  show  in  analysis  refractory  power  equal  to  that  of  the 
famous  Stourbridge  clays  of  England.  The  strata  of  shale  is 
said  to  exceed  any  known  strata  in  this  vicinity  by  14  feet.  These 
rich  deposits  underlie  a  strata  of  calcareous  cement  rock,  and 
clay  suitable  for  common  building  brick. 

A  company  headed  by  J.  B.  C.  Lucas,  J.  F.  Cunningham,  C. 
H.  Huff,  J.  D.  Houseman,  Jr.,  and  Carl  O.  Houseman,  is  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  a  few  days  and  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  putting  these  pioducts 
on  the  market.  An  immense  plastic  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
hollow  building  blocks,  fire-proofing  and  paving  brick  is  among 
the  plants  of  the  promoters.  A.  Saint.  . 

SPEED  OF  THE  “EMPIRE.” 

Reliable  data  on  the  actual  speeds  attained  by  the  New  York 
Central’s  ‘‘Empire  State  Express”  in  its  flight  to  Buffalo  is  always 
interesting. 

The  swiftest  runs  during  the  trip  are  made  between  the  sta¬ 
tions  as  described  below: 

The  distance  from  Dobbs  Ferry  to  Ossining,  10.19  miles,  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  10  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  61.14  miles  per  hour;  Peekskill 
to  Fishkill,  17.69  miles,  in  18  minutes,  or  58.96  miles  per  hour;  Fish- 
kill  to  Poughkeepsie,  14.50  miles,  in -14  minutes,  or  62.14  miles  per 
hour;  Hudson  to  Rensselaer.  27.94  miles,  in  29  minutes,  or  57.80  miles 
per  hour;  Schenectady  to  Fonda,  26.45  miles,  in  27  minutes,  or  58.79 
miles  per  hour;  Fonda  to  Palatine  Bridge,  11.46  miles,  in  11  min¬ 
utes,  or  62.51  miles  per  hour;  Palatine  Bridge  to  Utica,  39.76  miles,  in 
39  minutes,  or  61.17  miles  per  hour;  Rome  to  Oneida,  12.68  miles,  in 
12  minutes,  or  63.40  miles  per  hour;  Port  Byron  to  Lyons,  20.18  miles, 
in  20  minutes,  or  60.54  miles  per  hour;  Fairport  to  Rochester,  9.95 
miles,  in  9  minutes,  or  66.33  miles  per  hour;  Batavia  to  Crittenden, 
15.73  miles,  in  15  minutes,  or  62.92  miles  per  hour,  and  Crittenden  to 
Grimesville,  9.72  miles,  in  10  minutes,  or  58  miles  per  hour. 

The  foregoing  twelve  spurts  aggregate  216.21  miles,  over  which 
the  flyer  speeds  in  214  minutes,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  60.62  miles 
per  hour  for  the  entire  distance. 

These  are  not  special  runs,  but  the  express  makes  this  time 
on  every  trip.  Hence,  of  the  440  miles  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  216  are  covered  regularly  at  the  rate  of  60.62  miles  per  hour. 

In  still  another  case  the  flyer  left  Albany  at  7:25  p.  m.,  with  an 
extra  coach,  which  additional  weight  is  a  great  impediment  when 
such  high  speeds  are  being  attained,  and  reached  New  York  at 
10  p.  m.,  making  one  stop,  the  distance  being  covered  at  the  rate 
of  55.20  miles  per  hour.  On  this  trip  the  88.19  miles  from  Castleton 
to  Highlands  was  made  in  83  minutes,  or  at  the  average  speed  of 
63.75  miles  per  hour. 

These  runs  are  of  especial  significance,  as  they  were  accom¬ 
plished  on  the  Hudson  River  division,  abounding  in  curves,  which 
retard  the  velocity  of  the  train. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  actual  running  time  on  these 
trips  was  somewhat  swifter  than  the  figures  represent,  as  no 
deductions  for  necessary  slowdowns  were  made. 

This  train  has  been  in  operation  daily  at  these  terrific  speeds 
for  five  years,  and  during  that  period  it  has  encountered  no  acci¬ 
dents.  It  is  rightly  classified  as  one  of  the  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  modern  railroading.— From  the  New  York  Sunday  News. 

If  you  want  experienced  help,  read  the  “Want”  ads.  in  The 
Clay-Worker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

OLD  WORLD  BRICK  AND  POTTERY  NEWS. 


Interesting  Happenings  in  Merry  Old  England 
Gleaned  from  the  Daily  Grind  by  a 
Resident  Britisher. 


EAD  SILICATE  OF  a  harmless  nature  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  Sweden.  The  white  lead 
in  the  glazing  is  mixed  with  various  substances. 
It  thus  becomes  a  non-poisonous  silicate  of 
lead. 

The  brick  trade  in  portions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  midlands  was  lately  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  stocks  having  increased  in  an  un¬ 
pleasant  manner.  Fortunately,  a  lowering  of 
the  price  of  coals  occurred  at  an  important 
moment,  thus  staving  off  disaster. 

In  England  it  is  a -common  thing  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  circles  for  servants 
and  their  masters  to  celebrate  some  trifling 
event  by  carousing  in  an  absurd  manner,  and  pottery  people  are 
not  behind  in  this  eminently  foolish  practice.  The  silver  wed¬ 
ding  of  a  firm  or  company,  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  the  cutting 
of  a  tooth  by  the  same  son  and  heir,  is  enough  to  cause  the  oper¬ 
atives  to  fete  their  employer.  Sometimes  it  is  the  office  staff  who 
discovers  that  they  so  love  their  master  that  they  can  not  refrain 
from  making  him  a  present.  At  a  meeting  of  employes  held  a 
short  time  ago  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  a  youth  whose 
father  owns  a  pottery  business,  absurd  speeches  and  a  ridiculous 
amount  of  back-scratching  were  indulged  in.  The  notice  concern¬ 
ing  the  meeting  was  headed,  “And  the  Firm  Chain  of  Concord 
Binds  Them  All.”  Greater  Tommy-rot  can  not  be  imagined.  It 
makes  one  quite  sea-sick  to  find  what  fools  one’s  fellow  country¬ 
men  can  be.  The  people  who  thus  make  idiots  of  themselves 
thoroughly  believe  in  their  own  sincerity.  Fortunately,  there  are 
a  few  exceptions.  For  them  there  is  some  hope. 

In  several  British  potteries  the  possibility  of  giving  the  work¬ 
men  a  share  in  the  sales  is  contemplated.  Their  wages  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  reduced  accordingly. 

The  development  of  kaolin  in  British  Guiana  is  interesting 
English  pottery  centers. 

A  departure  in  connection  with  the  leading  London  pottery 
paper  is  that  many  of  its  advertisements  are  set  up  in  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  manner.  This  weakness  is  not  indulged  in  by  many 
metropolitan  journals.  Moreover,  the  advertising  matter  is  intel¬ 
ligently,  and  in  many  cases  smartly,  written.  A  year  or  two  ago 
one  would  never  have  imagined  such  traits  to  exist  in  connection 
with  English  advertising.  But  they  are,  all  of  them,  capable  of 
better  illustrations. 

The  registration  of  companies  is  booming,  several  of  which 
have  no  issue  of  shares  to  the  general  public.  The  number  of  di¬ 
rectors  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
than  five.  The  fees  paid  to  those  benefactors  are  not  always  enor¬ 
mous.  A  concern  with  a  £70,000  capital,  allows  £2,000  a  year  be¬ 
tween  its  three  directors,  each  of  whom  is  made  to  work  hard 
for  his  honorarium.  The  qualification  is  £50.  In  some  limited 
companies  governing  directors  are  elected  who  are  entitled  to 
retain  the  position  as  long  as  they  each  hold  five-twelfths  of  the 
paid-up  capital. 

Bankruptcies  are  fairly  brisk  in  the  pottery  centers  of  Great 
Britain. 

Opinions  are  being  aired  in  brickmaking  circles  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  brick  made  by  hand  and  burned  in  clamp  kilns,  over 
those  manufactured  by  the  semi-dry  system.  Certainly  much  ex¬ 
cellent  work  has  been  done  with  brick  of  the  first  named  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  flooding  of  the  market  with  the  semi-dry  variety  of 
brick  has  annoyed,  very  naturally,  those  who  vend  the  other 
kind. 

In  India,  though  accidents  are  common,  owners  of  brickmak¬ 
ing  machinery  are  seldom  fined.  For  they  corrupt  the  easily 
assailed  morality  of  the  Anglo-Indian  factory  inspector,  and  the 


undertaking  in  question  is  by  no  means  difficult  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  a  few  of  the  indigenous  cigars  of  India  will  do 
the  trick. 

British  factory  inspectors  have  lately  been  on  the  alert.  As 
a  consequence  thereof  one  or  two  proprietors  have  been  sum¬ 
moned  and  fined. 

Although  brickmaking  is  so  general  in  India,  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  machinery  are  unlikely  to  make  a  fortune  by  export¬ 
ing  to  that  country.  Patent  automatic  cut-off  tables,  various  la¬ 
bor-saving  devices,  screening  machinery,  mortar  mills,  perforated 
grinding  mills,  pulsometers  and  pulverizing  machinery  are  in  but 
little  use.  Burn  &  Co.,  of  Ranigunji,  Bengal,  certainly  have  a 
large  plant  which  is  fitted  with  up-to-date  machinery.  But  the 
trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  natives  and  they  are  not  patrons, 
whether  of  steam-driven  power  or  of  elaborate  machinery. 

The  London  Technical  Press  has  recently  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  clayworkers  to  the  fact  that  artificial  stone  products  are 
cutting  out  clay-made  goods.  It  is  suggested  to  owners  of  clay¬ 
working  institutions  that  they  should  prove  to  county  counsellors 
and  similar  order  givers,  that"  their  wares  are  an  improvement 
over  others.  One  organ  even  thinks  it  advisable  to  offer  to  lay 
down  a  brick  paved  surface  street  on  approval.  It  takes  exception 
to  the  fact  that  patent  flag  stone  is  laid  on  the  foot-paths  in  many 
towns  in  England.  And  it  finishes  by  beseeching  all  clay-work¬ 
ers  whose  hearts  and  energies  are  properly  directed  to  show  the 
municipal  authorities  that  brick  are  best  suited  for  the  paving  of 
streets.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  very  pretty  reading.  People  do  say 
that  you  can  only  convince  contract  givers  by  means  of  bank 
notes.  But  some  idle  mischiefmakers  level  the  most  ridiculous 
allegations  against  steady  chapel-going  authorities. 

In  India  the  streets  are  not  paved  at  all.  Every  square  foot 
is,  there,  twelve  inches  deep  in  dust.  The  sidewalks  are  also  un¬ 
paved.  Hindostan,  it  may  be  added,  is  quite  the  most  uncivilized 
conquered  possession  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its  municipal 
employes  are  refreshingly  stupid  and  dishonest.  Their  dusky  ad¬ 
mirers  do  not  share  these  views.  George  Cecil. 

BRICKMAKERS’  STRIKE  OVER. 


Founded  in  unreason,  carried  on  in  blindness,  continuing  in 
damage  and  disaster  to  wider  circles  entirely  innocent  of  any  origi¬ 
nal  causes,  and  finally  succumbing  to  logical  failure,  the  Cleveland 
brickmakers’  strike  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  unfortunate  and 
disastrous  folly  has  gained  the  cause  of  organized  labor  nothing 
but  the  loss  of  its  wages  for  a  prolonged  time,  the  disaffection 
and  disgust  of  other  bodies  of  laboring  men  whom  its  oper¬ 
ations  threw  out  of  work  unwittingly,  the  damage  of  contractors 
and  builders,  the  relinquishing  of  contracts,  lessening  the  amount 
of  work  present  and  prospective  for  the  very  craft  which  struck, 
and  moreover  it  has  caused  an  alienation  of  public  sympathy 
with  the  strikers  which  is  becoming  general  in  regard  to  many 
foolish  strikes  that  are  finally  discerned  by  a  patient  public  to 
have  no  just  foundation.  Building  operations  may  now  be  re¬ 
sumed,  and  the  air  is  cleared  by  the  fact  that  the  arbitrary  course 
of  labor  in  its  insatiable  appetite  for  higher  wages  than  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  stand,  and  for  absurd  and  childish  conditions  which 
would  reverse  the  logical  positions  of  employer  and  employed, 
is  checked.  The  arresting  of  the  high-handed  tendency  comes 
none  too  soon.  It  is  accomplished  with  great  loss  on  both  sides, 
but  the  gain  promises  to  be  healthful.  It  is  well  that  no  consider¬ 
ation  of  expediency  prevented  the  employers  from  taking  the  firm 
stand  that  justice  permitted.  Concession  and  conciliation,  re¬ 
peated  giving  in  to  labor  demands,  seems  to  do  no  good  with  the 
present  craze  of  organized  labor.  The  more  it  gets  the  more  it 
wants.  Employers  must  take  a  stand  at  some  point,  and  they  did 
so  in  this  instance.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  do  with  the  pressure 
from  all  sources,  and  the  spectacle  confronting  the  manufacturers 
that  their  cessation  was  tying  up  building  operations  everywhere. 
How  workingmen  with  no  grievances  of  their  own  like  to  have 
their  rightful  occupation  held  up  by  the  quarrels  of  another  trade 
is  a  question  likely  to  soon  answer  itself.  The  result  of  this 
strike  shows  what  steps  are  coming  in  the  labor  question.  First, 
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employers  are  going  to  band  together  to  resist  unreasonable  labor 
demands,  whatever  the  cost.  Then  public  sentiment  is  going  to 
withdraw  itself  from  the  malcontents.  Then  their  brother  work¬ 
men  are  not  going  to  be  made  pawns  on  the  chess  board.  Then 
the  fomenter  of  labor  strife  is  going  to  lose  his  position.— The 
Ohio  Architect  and  Builder. 

THE  CLAY  INDUSTRY  IN  MARYLAND. 


INVESTORS  WHO  HAVE  a  little  loose  change  lying  around 
which  they  can’t  quite  make  up  their  minds  how  to  spend, 
would  do  well  to  look  into  the  Maryland  Clay  Industry, 
which  offers  unusually  attractive  advantages. 

Just  at  present  there  is  an  increasing  demand  in  Baltimore 
and  Washington  for  vitrified  sewer  pipe  and  vitrified  paving 
bricks,  and  this  demand  has  got  to  be  supplied  by.  some  one.  If 
outside  firms  continue  to  supply  this  need,  the  freight  cost  of  25 
per  cent,  will  still  have  to  be  paid,  but  the  investor  who  engages 
in  this  industry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  will  eliminate  this  very  important  item  and  be  able  to  get 
the  cream  of  the  contracts  by  the  exceptionally  low  prices  which 
he  can  quote. 

Extensive  plans  involving  the  expenditure  of  oyer  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  made  for  improvements  in  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Annapolis. 

In  Baltimore  there  will  be  the  new  Wabash  railroad  termi¬ 
nals,  a  complete  sanitary  sewage  system  and  improved  street 
pavements. 

In  Washington  there  will  be  a  great  union  railroad  station 
and  Government  buildings.  In  Annapolis  there  will  be  new  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  buildings  as  well  as  the  general  municipal  im¬ 
provements  which  will  naturally  follow. 

The  brickyards  now  located  in  this  vicinitv  are  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  unusual  demand,  and  there  is  really  urgent  need  of  a  first- 
class  brickyard  conveniently  located  with  respect  to  these  three 
cities. 

Vitrified  sewer  pipe  and  street  paving  bricks  of  standard  qual¬ 
ity  must  now  be  brought  from  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio  at  a  cost  for  freight  alone  of  $1.50  to  $2.90  per  ton. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  calculation  to  figure  out  the  great  big 
advantage  with  a  first-class  local  brickyard  would  have  in  esti¬ 
mating  against  outside  concerns,  since  prices  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  sucn  large  freight  rates. 

Altogether,  the  situation  is  one  which  should  attract  shrewd 
investors,  and,  of  course,  the  individual  or  company  wnich  gets 
on  the  spot  first  is  going  to  reap  the  richest  rewards. 

Interested  parties  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  editor 
of  Headquarters,  Baltimore. 

A  FIRE  CLAY  MANUFACTORY  WANTED. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  Creighton  Clay  Company,  composed  of  Iowa  men,  is  now 
established  here.  They  make  drain  tile,  hollow  building  block, 
sidewalk  block,  and  common  building  brick.  They  use  shale,  of 
which  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  in  this  vicinity.  There  are 
also  inexhaustible  deposits  of  fire  clays  and  clays  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  anything  made  from  clay.  So  says  Mr.  Bat- 
ley  and  other  clay  experts  who  have  tested  our  clays.  The 
Creighton  Clay  Company  has  a  capacity  of  about  30,000  brick 
per  day  of  ten  hours.  They  use  heat  from  cooling  kilns  for  dry¬ 
ing  purposes.  They  ship  to  nearly  all  the  adjoining  States  and 
can  not  fill  half  their  orders.  They  are  increasing  their  capacity 
and  yet  can  not  keep  up  with  orders.  We  want  some  one  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  large  factory  here  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  clay  goods, 
sewer  pipe  and  stone  ware  goods,  as  well  as  for  paving  brick 
and  other  clay  goods.  We  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  any 
one  looking  for  a  location,  and  will  answer  any  questions  that  we 
can. 

We  are  on  the  Frisco  and  Rock  Island  railway,  about  60  miles 
from  Kansas  City — one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  United  States 
for  all  kinds  of  clay  goods.  We  have  plenty  of  coal  for  fuel 


and  water  in  abundance.  No  better  opening  for  any  one  wanting 
to  make  money  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods.  Beaumont, 
Texas,  parties  were  here  recently  examining  our  oil  lands,  and 
they  declare  the  surface  indications  better  here  than  at  Beaumont, 
and  the  oil  of  a  better  grade.  They  have  been  leasing  and  optioning 
lands  here  preparatory  to  developing  the  oil,  gas  and  other  min¬ 
erals.  There  are  many  oil  and  gas  wells  in  this  county,  only 
recently  developed.  If  the  oil  and  gas  is  developed  in  paying 
quantities,  we  will  have  facilities  for  manufacturing  surpassed 
by  none.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  publicity  you  may 
give  us,  we  are,  very  truly,  Oscar  Jenkins, 

Creighton,  Mo.,  June  27,  1903-  Sec’y.  Commercial  Club. 


A  COLOR  PROBLEM. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  been  taking  your  magazine  for  about  two  years,  re¬ 
ceiving  it  through  my  brother  who  is  a  minister  in  Lexington, 
Ill.  I  showed  our  senior  foreman  a  copy  and  he  desires  to  have 
it  forwarded  to  him  monthly.  If  you  will  oblige  me  with  the 
price,  including  postage  to  England,  I  shall  be  glad. 

Our  firm  here  lately  installed  two  Moller  &  Pfiefer  kilns  or 
dryers,  with  respective  capacity  of  20,000  and  40,000,  which  are 
fairly  satisfactory  in  results,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  produce 
a  yellow-colored  brick  as  required  by  the  London  market.  We 
wash  our  earth  into  reservoirs  in  which  it  hardens  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  and  then  we  put  firing  (ashes)  on  it  with  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  chalk  for  coloring  purposes.  This  answered  very  well 
when  we  burned  in  the  old-fashioned  open  clamps  or  kilns,  but 
we  can  not  get  the  same  color  in  the  Moller  &  Pfeifer  kiln,  the 
burning  being  much  faster  in  the  latter.  The  brick  we  wish  to 
produce  is  called  a  stock  or  hard,  square,  yellow  brick.  Could 
you  put  us  in  the  way  of  producing  this  result?  We  understand 
that  your  chemists  are  much  more  advanced  than  ours.  Is  there 
such  a  brick  in  the  States  that  you  know  of?  If  so,  we  would 
deem  it  a  great  favor  to  hear  from  you  as  to  their  method  of 
dealing  with  the  kiln  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

Sittingbourne,  Kent,  England.  S.  Monk. 

( With  Eastwood  8z  Co.,  Ltd.) 


ALL’S  WELL  AT  DANVILLE. 


“We  are  busy  as  we  can  be  over  here,”  writes  our  ex-Hoosier 
friend,  Frank  W.  Butterworth,  manager  of  the  Western  Brick 
Manufacturing  Company,  Danville,  Ill.  As  Mr.  Butterworth’s 
plant  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  West,  and  as  it  has  been  running 
full  handed  right  through  the  year  without  regard  to  coal  strikes, 
labor  troubles,  or  other  disturbing  influences,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Butterworth  has  few  idle  moments.  A  trolley  line  was 
recently  built  past  the  plant,  so  visitors  to  Danville  will  find  it 
very  easy  to  reach  the  works.  They  are  making  both  building 
and  paving  brick  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000  a  day,  all  of  which 
are  burned  in  round,  down-draft  kilns.  The  plant  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  features.  Visiting  brickmakers  are  always  wel¬ 
come. 

A  FINE  WASTE  HEAT  DRYER. 

A  feature  of  the  plant  in  which  Mr.  Butterworth  takes  especial 
pride  is  his  Waste  Heat  Dryer  which  was  installed  by  the  New 
York  Blower  Company.  Speaking  of  it,  Mr.  Butterworth  says, 
“We  installed  this  dryer  several  months  ago,  and  can  recommend 
it  to  the  trade  in  general  most  heartily.  We  are  drying  with  it 
180,000  building  brick  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  brick  come 
out  absolutely  bone  dry,  and  this  work  is  done  with  heat  which 
formerly  went  to  waste.  The  color  of  our  ware  has  been,  if  any- 
ing,  bettered  by  the  use  of  this  system  of  drying,  and  we  find  that 
a  more  uniform  rate  of  cooling  the  kilns  makes  our  brick 
tougher.  We  feel  sure  that  one  of  the  most  important  points  to 
be  considered  in  the  installation  of  a  waste  heat  dryer  is  propor¬ 
tionate  size  of  the  exhaust  fan,  as  our  experience  has  proved 
that  this  should  be  of  good  size  in  order  to  produce  rapid  circu¬ 
lation.  Our  New  York  blower  does  the  work  to  perfection. 
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No.  1. 

CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Manufacturers  of  drain  tile  are  enjoying  their  full  share  of 
prosperity.  Few  of  them  are  able  to  supply  the  tile  required  for 
immediate  shipment,  and  some  of  the  larger  factories  have  already 

booked  orders  that  will  keep  them  going  until  late  in  the  fall. 

*  *  * 

Where  are  all  the  drain  tile  going?  Well,  we  recently  heard 
of  one  contract  calling  for  fifty  miles  of  tile  drains.  Andther 
for  sixty  odd  miles,  and  still  another  for  one  hundred  miles. 
These  contracts  call  for  the  delivery  of  the  tile  in  October,  when 
the  ground  being  firm  they  can  be  easily  delivered  and  distributed 
along  the  lines  of  drains. 

*  *  * 

The  rumblings  of  the  labor  world  are  less  pronounced  than 
they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  problem  is  not  solved  by  any 
means,  but  the  situation  is  much  more  hopeful.  While  the  heads 
of  both  labor  and  capital  are  still  a  little  sore,  they  are  in  better 
thinking  order,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  reasoning  fac¬ 
ulties  are  more  active  and  rational  than  ever  before. 

*  *  * 

The  participants  in  a  struggle  usually  drag  themselves  out  of 
a  melee  considerably  disfigured,  but  with  an  accession  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  When  the  fight  is  over,  they  are  not  so  pretty,  but  they 
know  more.  .Quiet  thoughtfulness  and  an  earnest  desire  for  peace 
is  more  apt  to  come  after  a  battle  than  before  a  love  feast.  The 
threats  of  both  labor  and  capital  have  been  very  boisterous  within 
recent  months.  Each  has  received  some  hard  knocks,  but  the 
dust  of  the  struggle  is  being  brushed  from  the  clothes  of  the  com¬ 
batants  and  the  spirit  of  combativeness  is  giving  away  to  that 
of  placidity. 

*  *  * 

It  is  quite  evident  that  reason,  not  passion,  is  to  rule.  Both 
sides  are  now  talking  about  arbitration  before  strikes,  rather  than 
about  strikes  before  arbitration.  It  appears  that  there  is  now  a 
prospect,  even  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  that  differences  between 
the  employer  and  employe  may  be  settled  quietly  in  a  room 


over  a  table  where  a  few  are  gathered  together,  rather  than  in  the 

street  with  clubs,  powder  and  dynamite,  and  the  illumination 

/ 

caused  by  incendiarism.  The  old  rule  has  been  strike  first,  then 
fight  and  destroy  and  finally  arbitrate.  The  later  and  better  spirit 
is  to  arbitrate  first,  omit  the  strike  and  strife  which  causes  irre- 
trieveable  loss  to  both  labor  and  capital,  for  no  matter  which 
wins,  both  lose  in  every  such  conflict. 

THE  ROUGH  BRICKBUILDER. 

One  who  travels  much,  and  has  an  eye  to  things  architectural, 
occasionally  sees  things  that  are  interesting,  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  that  they  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  We  recently  saw  a 
building,  the  walls  of  which  were  faced  with  bats  and  odd  bits  of 
overburned  and  half-melted  brick.  The  effect  was  startling, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  proprietor,  quite  artistic.  A  similar 
though  milder  form  of  rough  brick  work  is  seen  in  walls  faced 
with  rain-washed  brick.  The  fancy  for  rough  surfaces  has  be¬ 
come  a  fad  with  many  architects  who  dignify  the  style  with  the 
high-sounding  term,  V  Art  Nouveau,  which  in  plain  English 
means  “The  New  Art.”  A  noted  architect,  referring  to  this  style 
of  work,  says:  “It  may  well  be  characterized  as  “New  Ugliness.” 
It  might  much  better  be  classed  as  grotesque  than  artistic,  for 
the  material  used  is  crude,  the  brick  being  selected  for  their 
roughness,  for  the  uncertainty  in  color  and  irregularity  of  shape. 
They  are  laid  with  rough,  uneven,  clumsy  joints,  and  this  is  called 
‘The  New  Art.’  Under  this  guise  the  extremists  and  cranks  will 
bring  much  new  ugliness  into  the  world.  The  dilettante  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  couple  ignorance  with  what  they  call  artistic  enthusiasm 
will  lead  many  away  from  the  paths  of  artistic  sanity.  Rightly 
handled,  there  may  be  much  that  is  good  in  this  new  style.  True 
artists  will  always  do  good  work  under  whatever  guise  or  in 
whatever  company.  It  is  the  blind  followers  who  mislead.  Any 
new  movement,  whether  in  politics,  religion  or  art,  is  always  in 
danger  from  its  foolish  friends.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
which  is  in  L’  Art  Nouveau  may  outweigh  the  bad.” 

TROUBLE  FROM  EXPANSION  OF  CEMENT. 

We,  of  this  busy  part  of  the  world,  are  not  always  careful  and 
thorough  in  the  investigation  of  the  defects  of  structural  work. 
For  instance,  some  months  ago  a  sidewalk  was  built,  having  at 
one  end  a  heavy  stone  wall,  and  some  twenty  feet  therefrom  a 
heavy  curbing  projecting  a  few  inches  above  the  street.  Thus, 
at  each  end  of  the  sidewalk,  there  was  what  served  as  rigid  struc¬ 
tural  abutments.  In  the  spring,  following  the  laying  of  this 
walk,  it  expanded,  sprung  up  and  crumbled  at  the  joints.  After 
a  little  careful  theorizing,  it  was  assumed  as  the  shortest  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  that  this  was  the  result  of  frost.  Thejre  were 
other  new  walks  about  this  building,  and  other  new  buildings  in 
the  vicinity,  which  showed  none  of  these  defects ;  but  the  theory, 
nevertheless,  was  accepted  by  the  party  who  paid  for  the  walk. 

During  the  following  summer,  another  walk  was  laid,  with 
the  same  result.  This  could  not  be  frost.  Another  Jonah  must 
be  found.  This  time  it  was  roots.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  roots 
of  the  shade  trees  had  lifted  the  walk.  This  diagnosis  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  New  blocks  were  put  down,  after  having  looked  for 
roots  which  were  not  there.  Later  on  there  was  another  up¬ 
heaval.  This  time  two  of  the  blocks  were  carefully  removed  and 
the  joints  chipped  off  so  as  to  make  the  blocks  a  trifle  shorter. 
They  have  since  kept  their  proper  place. 

We  call  to  mind  another  instance  coming  under  our  observa¬ 
tion,  wherein  a  worthy  contractor  was  all  but  ruined  in  reputation 
and  purse  through  not  being  allowed  to  make  provision  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  construction  of  platforms  of  concrete  for  our 
Soldiers’  Monument.  The  contractor  insisted  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  engineer,  the  architect  and  other  builders  ridiculed 
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the  idea,  and  the  result  was  disastrous.  In  this  instance  the  mon¬ 
ument  itself  formed  an  abutment  and  the  curb  and  long  stretch 
os  asphalt  street  another. 

There  is  an  account  in  an  English  magazine  of  an  instance 
where  the  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  a  building  were  sprung  out 
some  three  inches  at  the  bottom  by  the  expansion  of  cement 
floors,  causing  the  walls  to  crack  badly.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
phenomenon  it  developed  that  the  practice  of  the  English  cement 
workers  is  to  spread  the  material  in  its  dry  state  before  using. 
The  discussion  of  this  question  led  to  a  further  investigation 
as  to  the  short  sidewalk  above  mentioned,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  same  English  cement  had  been  used.  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  cur  American  users  of  cement  to  change  their  methods  as  the 
result  of  our  investigation.  We  put  it  forward,  however,  as 
worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  probable  that  all  cements  expand  some,  and  that  those 
handled  in  porous  sacks  expand  least  of  any.  One  writer 
assumes  that  German  cements  are  less  liable  to  expansion  than 
others  because  of  the  rigid  inspection  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  which  results  in  all  cements  being  properly  aged  before 
being  marketed.  The  English  Government  requites  the  aging  of 
cement  under  government  inspection  only  when  intended  to  be 
used  by  the  government  itself. 

TRADE  LITERATURE. 

Manganese  for  coloring  Brick,  terra  cotta,  etc.,  is  the  spe¬ 
ciality  of  Kendall  &  Flick,  Washington,  D^C.  They  have  a  neat 
folder,  giving  valuable  information  on  this  subject,  which  they 
will  be  pleased  to  mail  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will  write  them 
for  it. 

Arch  Irons,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  is  the  theme  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  pamphlet  being  sent  out  by  the  Eastern  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  illustrations  will  convince  the 
reader  that  they  are  making  a  superior  line  of  these  supplies. 
The  pamphlet  also  announces  that  the  same  company  is  prepared  v 
to  supply  complete  brick  manufacturing  outfits  of  any  size.  Eor 
further  particulars,  see  page  106. 

Perforated  Metals  for  use  in  brick,  clay  and  cement  machin¬ 
ery  is  illustrated  in  a  leaflet  received  from  the  Fernholtz  Brick 
Machinery  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Enclosed  with  it  are  at¬ 
tractive  miniature  posters  illustrating  their  roller  bearing  brick 
barrows  and  spring  trucks.  These  will  be  mailed  to  any  of  our 
readers  on  request.  They  would  also  like  to  tell  you  about  the 
Fernholtz  Brick  Press,  illustrated  on  a  preceding  page. 

The  George  L.  Squiers  Manufacturing  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  have  favored  us  with  their  new  catalogue,  illustrating  and 
describing  their  “Niagara”  Tortilla  Mills  and  Cornshellers,  made 
for  hand,  horse  and  steam  power.  The  catalogue  is  pocket  size 
with  beautifully  embossed  cover.  The  same  firm  issues  a  similar 
catalogue  in  Spanish,  in  which  they  picture  a  much  larger  line 
of  grain  mills,  separators,  elevators,  etc.  Clayworkers  who  use 
such  machinery  will  find  these  books  quite  useful. 

Mound  City  Roofing  Tile  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  out 
a  new  catalogue,  illustrating  the  varied  designs  of  roofing  tile 
which  they  are  now  turning  out  at  their  factory  recently  built  alt 
Morganford  Road  and  Fyler  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  making  a  superior  quality  of  roofing  tile,  clay  shineles, 
Spanish  tile,  hip  rolls,  crestings,  and  finials.  Architects  and 
builders  are  requested  to  write  them  for  a  copy  of  their  catalogue. 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Company,  Akron,  O.,  have  favored  us  with 
their  catalogue,  No.  24,  a  substantial  book  in  paper  covers,  very 
dark  gray  in  color,  with  title  and  monogram  in  white — a  pleasing 
contrast.  In  it  is  set  forth  the  merits  of  their  sewer  pipe,  fire 
brick,  pottery  and  clay  preparing  machinery.  Manufacturers  of 
large  tile  will  find  in  it  a  number  of  illustrations  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  them.  Their  line  of  potter’s  wheels,  jollies,  and  flower  pot 
machinery  is  fully  illustrated.  If  interested  in  these  lines,  write 
them  for  a  copy. 

Concrete,  Asphalt  and  Mortar  Mixing  Machinery  is  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  in  a  new  catalogue  which  we  have  received 


from  the  Drake  Standard  Machine  Works,  Chicago,  Ill.  It  is 
a  substantial  book  of  100  pages,  with  covers  of  a  very  dark  green, 
heavy  paper,  with  embossed  title  in  gold  and  purple,  which  makes 
a  rich  combination.  Mr.  Drake,  who,  by  the  way,  was  formerly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brickmaking  machinery,  is  now 
devoting  his  entire  attention  to  concrete  mixers  and  conveyors. 
His  machinery  is  in  such  demand  that  his  well  equipped  factory  is 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  Contractors  who  have  hurry  jobs  should  in¬ 
vestigate  the  merits  of  the  Drake  mixers.  They  are  great  labor 
savers.  The  catalogue  tells  all  about  it,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
address. 

“Brick  Kilns,”  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  issued  by  W.  D. 
Richardson,  Columbus,  O.  It  is  issued  in  paper  covers  and  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  and  instructive  treatise  on  the  modern  types 
of  up-draft,  down-draft  and  continuous  kilns.  The  text  is  terse, 
and  the  illustrations  clear  and  well  drawn.  The  busy  brickmaker 
will  appreciate  these  points.  As  the  question  of  burning  is  of 
vital  importance  to  every  brickmaker,  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
demand  for  this  book,  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  Very  Handsome  price  list  has  been  received  from  the 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical  Company,  100  Williams  Street, 
New  York  City.  It  will  prove  a  very  useful  book  to  all  ceramic 
chemists,  or  those  who  use  coloring  materials,  enamels,  glaze  ma¬ 
terials,  etc.  This  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  such  materials  for  all 
manner  of  clay  products  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  inquiries 
pertaining  thereto. 

“Briquetting  Machinery”  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  catalogue 
issued  by  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  From 
a  printer’s  point  of  view,  it  is  par  excellence.  The  illustrations 
are  as  fine  as  the  most  skillful  engraver  can  produce.  In  addition 
to  the  Boyd  presses  and  other  brickyard  sunnlies  with  which  our 
readers  are  familiar,  this  firm  manufactures  a  line  of  mineral 
briquetting  machines  for  the  molding  of  flue  dust,  fine  ores,  cal¬ 
cines,  concentrates,  and  other  mineral  fines,  with  the  needed  mix¬ 
ing  and  preparing  machinery,  etc.,  all  of  which  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  perfection.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  book  is  a  series 
of  fine  blue  prints  showing  in  outline  the  manner  of  setting  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  entire  mechanical  arrangement  of  briquetting 
plants.  If  interested,  write  them  for  a  copy. 

Conveying  Materials,  including  complete  industrial  railway 
equipment,  portable  and  permanent  tracks,  rails,  switches,  frogs, 
turn-tables,  cars  and  all  necessary  accessories  for  the  conveying 
of  clays,  ores,  or  similar  materials,  from  the  mine  to  factory  and 
from  factory  to  car,  are  carefully  illustrated  in  a  substantial  cata¬ 
logue  received  from  Arthur  Koppel,  66-68  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Koppel  makes  a  specialty  of  narrow-guage  rail¬ 
way  materials  and  solicits  correspondence  from  manufacturers 
who  want  anything  of  the  sort  or  any  conveying  apparatus  or 
dump  cars  of  any  charater. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  O.,  have 
favored  us  with  a  copy  of  a  neat  little  brochure  containing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  annual  day’s  outing  given  to  their  employes  June 
27th.  The  day  was  spent  at  Olentangy  Park,  a  pleasure  resort 
near  Columbus.  Each  employe  was  given  a  coupon  ticket,  which 
provided  for  the  following  complimentary  entertainment: 

Car  fare  going  and  returning, 

Admission  to  the  Park, 

One  (1)  ride  on  the  Merry-go-round, 

Two  (2)  rides  on  the  Toboggan  slide. 

One  (1)  admission  to  the  Laughing  Gallery, 

One  (1)  admission  to  the  Theatre  (afternoon  or  evening), 
One  (1)  ticket,  good  for  either  ice  cream,  soda  water  or 
lemonade, 

One  ( 1 )  ticket,  good  for  bag  of  peanuts, 

One  (1)  ticket,  good  for  package  of  pop-corn  fritters, 

All  employes  wearing  Jeffrey  badges  can  purchase  10-cent 
tickets  on  launches  for  half  plice. 

Boats  at  15  cents  per  hour, 

Zoological  Garden  and  Museum  of  Ornithology  free. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  theater  party  and  dancing  for  those 
who  preferred  that  amusement.  The  day,  as  a  whole,  was  spent 
so  delightfully  that  every  employe  will  look  forward  to  next 
year’s  outing  with  pleasant  anticipation. 
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THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  FINGERS. 


F.  P.  PITZER. 

Ten  little  finqers  standing  in  a  line, 

One  held  a  firecracker ;  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  little  fingers  standing  up  straight; 

Fooled  with  a  cannon  until  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  fingers  pointing  up  to  heaven 

Pistol  didn’t  work  right  and  then  there  were  seven. 

Seven  little  fingers  lighting  powder  sticks, 

One  went  off  suddefily  and  then  there  were  six. 

Six  little  fingers  all  that  do  survive, 

One  stops  a  pin- wheel  and  then  there  are  five. 

Five  little  fingers  burnt  and  bruised  and  sore, 

Get  before  a  rifle  and  then  there  arc  four. 

Four  little  fingers  bunged  up  as  can  be, 

One  meets  a  bombshell  and  then  there  are  three. 

Three  little  fingers  don’t  know  what  to  do 
Shake  some  Roman  candles  until  there  are  two. 

Two  little  fingers  get  before  a  gun, 

When  the  smoke  has  passed  away  there  remains  but  one. 

One  little  finger  pointing  toward  the  North, 

Is  the  only  veteran  of  the  jolly  Fourth. 


SOME  MODERN  INSTANCES. 


BY  WILE  REED  DUNROY. 

A  poet  there  was  and  he  wrote  his  rot, 

Even  as  you  and  I ; 

And  he  thought  that  the  stuff  he  wrote  was  hot, 
Even  as  you  and  I ; 

But  his  fortunes  failed  and  his  luck  was  tough, 
For  the  editormen  sent  him  back  his  stuff, 
Which  the  poet  thought  was  rightdown  rough. 
Even  as  you  and  I. 

Oh,  the  ink  we  waste  and  the  think  we  waste, 
And  the  shocking  ill  luck  we  know 
Before  we  can  write  the  things  that  are  right 
That  brings  in  the  good  old  dough ! 
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But  the  poetry  man  he  plucked  up  hope, 

Even  as  you  and  I ; 

And  he  wrote  many  “ads”  for  a  new  kind  of  soap, 
Even  as  you  and  I ; 

And  now  he  resides  in  a  palace  so  grand, 

Has  money  and  jewels  and  wealth  at  command, 
And  dines  each  day  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 

Even  as  you  and  I. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

WANTED— 10,000  steel  pallets,  size  10-in.  x  32%- 
lnches.  Must  he  in  good  condition.  State 
price  and  freight  rate  to  us. 

PINE  BLUFF  BRICK  CO., 

71d  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


A  moral  you’ll  find  in  this  little  grind. 

In  magazine  verse  is  no  hope; 

You’ve  got  to  fly  low  if  you  rake  in  the  dough, 
You  must  write  all  your  sonnets  of  soap. 


A  MIDSUMMER  DREAM. 


Out  yonder  in  the  alley,  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 

A  little  pool  of  water,  where  the  hydrant  drippings  fall. 

Is  rippled  by  the  breezes  from  the  hot  and  dusty  street — 

And  then  a  troop  of  fancies  come  on  swiftly-flying  feet, 

And  I  sit  here,  a-musing,  with  my  eyelids  half-way  closed. 

On  the  past  that  isn’t  nearly  quite  so  far  as  I  supposed. 

I  see  the  dappled  water  where  the  willows  swept  the  brook, 

And  dragon-flies  are  droning  in  the  quiet  little  nook. 

A  turtle  has  been  sunning  on  a  log  beside  the  brim — 

“P-lunk !”  A  spreading  ripple  shows  me  what  became  of  him. 
And  oh,  the  grass  is  tempting;  it’s  like  velvet  to  the  touch. 

Who  rests  upon  it  knows  his  troubles  don’t  amount  to  much. 

Away  up  in  the  heavens  go  the  floating  clouds  of  white — 

An  argosy  of  ivory  a-gleaming  in  the  light. 

And  somewhere  there’s  a  tinkle  and  the  echo  of  a  song— 

And  thank  the  Lord  for  lazy  days,  so  happy  and  so  long! 

The  waters  whisper  to  me  and  the  baby  bullfrogs  peep ; 

The  soothing  grass  is  rustling,  “Don’t  you  want  to  go  to  sleep?’ 

Why,  bless  me!  this  is  splendid!  And  the  ripples  play  a  tune 
With  sunshine  sifting  through  it  in  the  hush  of  afternoon. 

jjc  if.  if  if  *  *  *  *  '  *  * 

A  little  pool  of  water,  where  the  hydrant  drippings  fall, 

Out  yonder  in  the  alley,  in  the  shadow  by  the  wall. 

— W.  D.  Nesbit,  in  Judge. 


FOR  SALE  —  Thoroughly  modern  drain  tile 
and  brick  plant  worth  110,000,  and  doing 
splendid  business,  will  be  sold  av  $7,000.  Is 
clearing  35%.  BOX  1122, 

7  1cm  Morris,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— Will  sell  an  interest  in  brick 
plant  to  a  fully  competent  man,  who  will 
superintend  the  yard.  Address 

RED  BRICK, 

7  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  first-class  press  brick  plant  su¬ 
perintendent.  Must  understand  the  business 
thoroughly,  be  sober,  industrious  and  reliable. 
A  permanent  place  and  good  salary  is  waiting 
for  the  right  man.  Address  P.  A.T., 

7  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


MODERN  AND  UP-TO-DATE  BRICK  PLANT 
FOR  SALE  — Located  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Eleven  acres  clay  and  shale  free  from  lime  and 
whitewash.  Burns  dark  cherry  red  color. 
Three  stationary  kilns  ;  pallet  system .  Have 
been  a  cripple  three  years  and  can  not  manage. 
Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion.  A  valuable  property  for  the  right  party. 
Address  C.  W.  SIMONDS, 

7  3c  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  71,  72,  73  and  74. 
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Magical  figures  which  bespeak  qual¬ 
ity,  capacity  and  worth  in  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Machines  than  run  365 
days  in  the  year,  if  called  upon. 

None  have  attained  to  such  world¬ 
wide  eminence  as  these,  as  they  are 
successfully  operated  in  every  state 
in  the  Union,  as  well  as  every  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Globe.  «£  They  represent 
the  better  class  of  Brick  Machinery— 
the  999  and  777 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


RAYMOND  7  7  7  BRICK  MACHINE 
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We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire  or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal  guarantees 
as  to  the  effieiency  of  our 
machinery  Send  for  Catalog 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office,  39—41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 
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ZXE:  Q£>? 


That  Raymond  Dry  Pans  )>v 
have  25  per  cent,  more 
capacity  than  others 


There’s  a  good  reason  for  this;  it  is  because  the  mullers  are 
heavier  and  the  screening  surface  of  the  Pan  greater.  A  muller 
weighing  7,000  lbs.,  will  certainly  crush  more  material  than  one 
weighing  4000  lbs.,  and  a  Pan  having  50  square  feet  of  screening 
surface,  will  screen  more  material  than  one  having  38.  This  is 
Logic,  and  this  is  just  why  a  Raymond  Dry  Pan  has  25  per  cent, 
more  capacity  than  the  average  Pan  upon  the  market. 


lllilllllillilllllnilniliiiii:! 


WE  EQUIP  PLANTS  COMPLETE  FOR  BUILDING,  FIRE  OR  PAVING  BRICK 
MAKING  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  GUARANTEES  AS  TO  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
OUR  MACHINERY  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


THE  G.  W.  RAYMOND  GO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 


AN  AD-TO-AD  TALK. 


A  single  stroke  won’t  fell  the  oak. 

It  takes  a  deal  of  chopping; 

One  shake  won’t  fetch  the  plums  you'd  catch, 

A  dozen  starts  them  dropping. 

One  stroke  will  fail  to  fill  your  pail; 

You’ve  got  to  do  more  pumping. 

Your  biz  won’t  live  on  a  single  sale; 

You  needs  must  keep  a-liumping. 

One  adlet  stroke  won’t  make  you  broke. 

And  yet  it’s  money  squandered, 

While  rightly  writ  and  placed  with  wit 
Your  till  will  fill  from  a  hundred. 

— Ephraim  Dean,  in  Ad.  Sense. 


Colorado,  la.,  is  to  have  a  new  tile  factory. 

The  Ansley  (Nebr.)  Brick  Works  has  been  incorporated. 

Hutson  &  Ivey  have  started  a  large  brickyard  near  Luling, 
Tex. 

The  Terre  Haute  Tile  Compapy  has  been  incorporated  at 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  with  $150,000  capital  stock. 

J.  C.  Bolen,  of  South  Zanesville,  O.,  has  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  near  that  city,  on  which  he  will  erect  a  new  brick  plant. 

The  Monroe  Brick  Company  has  recently  been  organized  at 
Woodsfield,  O.,  where  they  will  erect  a  modern  brick  plant. 

The  plant  of  the  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  Brick  Company  was 
partly  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $3,000. 

Joseph  Ebner,  a  member  of  the  brickmaking  firm  of  Ebner  & 
Bishop,  Louisville,  Ky.,  died  quite  suddenly  of  heart  failure, 
June  17th. 

The  kiln  sheds  over  two  large  brick  kilns  at  Hecker  &  Sons’ 
brick  plant  at  Canton,  Ill.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  causing 
a  $600  loss. 

The  Baldwin  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Baldwin,  Tenn.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  J.  H.  Magee,  T.  R.  Stubbs,  W.  T.  White  and 
L.  C.  Prather. 

The  Paintsville  Brick  and  Ice  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
concern  that  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  at 
Paintsville,  Ky. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and 
vicinity,  have,  under  consideration  the  forming  of  an  association 
for  mutual  protection. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Chipco  Brick  and  1  ile  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  The  incorporators  are  J.  B.  Howe, 
J.  Garrason  and  J.  S.  Garrason. 

The  Smith  County  Brick  Company,  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  Robert  Clark,  F.  A.  Simonds,  S.  R.  and  \\ .  T. 
Smith.  They  have  $20,000  capital  stock. 

W.  L.  Kidd  &  Son  will  start  a  brickyard  at  Gibsland,  La.-, 
They  have  ordered  a  complete  brickmaking  machinery  outfit  from 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons’  Company,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

The  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Company  is  building  an  immense 
addition  to  their  large  plant  at  Momence,  Ill.,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  their  product. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Spink-Genter  Brick  Company, 
of  South  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  P.  A.  Spink  is  president  and  R.  H. 
Genter  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  new  company. 

Arthur  Pelzer  and  R.  H.  Kinloch,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  have 
organized  the  Holt  Brick  Company.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  will  be  $10,000,  divided  into  100  shares  of  $100  each. 

The  Thorp-Twist  Fire  Clay  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  Wm.  D.  Twist,  Charles  Thorp,  George 
Thorp,  and  others.  They  will  mine  and  manufacture  fire  clay. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company.  The  incorporators  are  Charles 
M.  Way,  George  W.  Higgins,  Horace  N.  Leighton,  Christian  H. 


Kohler  and  George  G.  Grimes,  all  of  Minneapolis.  They  have 
$60,000  capital  stock. 

David  Meredith,  Vinita,  Mo.,  advises  us  that  he  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  second-hand  horsepower  brick  machine.  It  must  be 
cheap  and  in  good  condition. 

G.  R.  Moore,  S.  D.  Rude,  N.  B.  Claunch,  R.  K.  Hichs  and  E. 

E.  McCollister  have  incorporated  the  Mangum  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  of  Mangum,  Okla.,  with  $20,000  capital. 

G.  N.  Harris  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Purcell,  Ind.  Ter., 
which  he  will  equip  with  machinery  from  the  shops  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Supply  and  Construction  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Amarillo  Stone  and  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a; 
new  concern  at  Amarillo,  Tex.  Work  has  begun  on  the  plant 
which  will  be  rushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  large  paving  brick  plant  will,  in  all  probability,  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Shawnee,  Okla.  H.  G.  Beard,  J.  M.  Remington,  C.  W. 
Kerfoot  and  W.  J.  Estes  are  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise. 

The  North  New  Jersey  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  by 
Wm.  L.  Platt,  A.  Wentink,  A.  G.  Hopper  and  H.  H.  Walsh  with 
$50,000  capital  stock.  The  head  office  will  be  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Col.  J.  P.  Chinn  has  discovered  a  fine  deposit  of  fire  clay  in 
his  land  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  The  clay  has  been  tested,  with 
gratifying  results,  and  a  company  will  probably  be  formed  at  an 
early  date  to  work  the  deposit. 

The  Collinwood  (O.)  Shale  Brick  Company  are  having  a 
splendid  trade.  J.  W.  Candler,  superintendent  of  the  plant,  in  a 
recent  letter,  says  \  The  brick  all  leave  the  yard  hot ,  they  do 
not  lay  still  long  enough  to  get  cool.” 

John  G.  Hauck,  superintendent  of  the  brickyard  of  the  Zion. 
Building  and  Manufacturing  Association,  Zion,  Ill.,  writes  that 
business  is  good  in  their  section,  ff  hey  are  turning  out  from 
25,000  to  35,000  brick  daily  and  selling  all  they  can  make. 

A  very  fine  vein  of  fire  clay  has  been  discovered  near  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  a  company  headed  by  J.  B.  C.  Lucas,  J.  F.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  C.  H.  Huff,  J.  D.  Houseman,  Jr.,  and  C.  O.  Houseman, 
is  being  organized  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  deposit. 

The  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Brick  Company’s  plant,  has  been 
sold  to  Taylor  Brothers,  who  also  have  a  yard  in  operation  at 
Redlands,  Cal.  W.  Goodcell,  one  of  the  former  owners  of  the 
San  Bernardino  plant,  and  Jas.  McNair  will  probably  at  once  erect 
a  new  brickmaking  plant  at  San  Bernardino. 

The  Barkhausen  brickyard  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  formerly 
owned  by  Wm.  Finnegan,  is  now  being  run  at  night  as  well  as 
day.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been  increased  from  40,000  to 
70,000  a  day  and  still  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Mr. 
Barkhausen  has  added  a  tile  machine  and  a  repress  to  his  outfit. 

The  Wisconsin  River  Brick  Company,  composed  of  D.  H. 
Robertson,  W.  Caldow,  E.  F.  Vanderpoel,  and  N.  G.  Bissell,  of 
Lodi,  Wis.,  and  J.  W.  Brownrigg  and  J.  A.  Morey,  of  Merrimac, 
Wis.’,  has  purchased  the  Brownrigg  and  Morey  brick  plant  at 
Merrimac.  The  present  capacity  of  the  plants  is  50,000  brick  per 
day,  but  this  will  be  materially  increased. 

The  Edwarusville  (Ill)  pressed  brick  plant,  owned  by  B  H. 
Richards,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  June  30th.  The 
fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  a  kiln  of  brick.  The 
heaviest  loss  was  the  expensive  brickmaking  machinery,  all  of 
which  is  probably  ruined.  The  plant  had  but  recently  been 
equipped  with  new  machinery.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about 
$10,000,  mostly  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Colonial  Brick  Company,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated,  with  $25,000  capital  stock.  The  directors  are :  Ed¬ 
ward  Pitcairn,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Charles  W.  Browne,  Sewickley, 
Pa.;  W.  L.  Clause,  Sewickley,  Pa.;  W.  D.  Hartupee,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ;  Art  emus  Pitcairn,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Charles  J.  Greenstreet, 
Ford  City,  Pa.;  James  E.  Patton,  Jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Markham  has  been  making  a  number  of  improvements 
in  his  plant  at  Traverse  City,  Mich.  His  brick  are  made  on  a 
Brewer  machine  and  dried  by  the  Bechtel  system,  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  patented  pallets  and  sheds.  Mr.  Markham  is  very 
well  pleased  with  the  Bechtel  system  which  he  considers  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  open  air  process  of  drying.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  brick  in  that  section,  the  price  ranging  from 
$6.00  to  $7.00. 

The  Cuba  Supply  Company,  Havana,  Cuba,  advise  us  that 
they  would  like  the  agency  for  the  Island  for  a  good  grade  of 
roofing  and  floor  tile.  The  market  at  the  present  time  is  supplied 
by  France  and  Spain  and  J.  Mair  Stavely,  general  manager  of  the 
company,  desires  to  create  a  trade  with  the  United  States.  The 
Cuba  Supply  Company  now  operates  a  large  brickyard  which  is 

[continued  on  page  66.] 
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bricK  unless  you 
have  our 
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WELLINGTON, 
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equipped  with  machinery  from  the  shops  of  The  C.  W.  Raymond 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


J.  H.  Duncan  and  C.  A.  Gent  will  start  a  new  brickyard  at 
Marion,  Ill. 

West  Brothers  have  purchased  ten  acres  of  land  at  Fullerton, 
Cal.,  on  which  they  will  establish  a  brickmaking  plant. 

Fire  caused  a  $1,500  loss  at  the  brick  plant  of  John  Elkins,  at 
Granby,  Ont.,  Can.,  recently.  The  burned  portion  will  be  rebuilt 

at  once. 


J.  P.  Monty,  George  Sherrill  and  R.  C.  Pans  are  interested  in 
a  new  concern  known  as  the  Mohican  Brick  Company,  at  Sandy 
Hill,  N.  Y. 


The  Ferris  Brick  Company,  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  are  investigating 
conduit  machinery  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues,  price 
lists,  etc. 


W.  D.  Menlo,  of  Jamaica,  la.,  will  establish  a  brick  and  tile 
plant  at  Menlo,  la.  Tests  of  the  clay  available  there  show  it  to  be 
of  a  superior  quality. 


W  A  Method,  an  employe  at  the  brickyard  of  M.  P.  Street, 
Columbus,  O.,  fell  into  the  hopper  of  a  pug  mill  into  which  he  was 
feeding  clay  and  had  three  toes  cut  off  before  he  was  rescued. 


The  Intercolonial  Coal  Company,  Westville,  N.  S.,  discovered 
a  good  deposit  of  clay  recently  on*  their  property.  Tests  are  be- 
ing  made  of  the  clay  and  if  the  result  is  favorable,  the  company 
will  erect  a  brick  plant. 


The  Calhoun  (Ga.)  Brick  Company  will  make  a  number  of 
improvements  and  build  an  addition  to  their  plant  in  ordei  to  in¬ 
crease  their  capacity.  J.  R.  Headrick,  who  now  operates  a  brick 
and  tile  plant  at  Macon,  Mo.,  will  build  another  similar  plant  at 
Worth,  Mo. 

The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company,  of  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  Boyd  Brick  Press,  are  running  their  shops  night  and 
day  to  fill  their  or<fers.  They  are  turning  out  on  an  average  six 
Boyd  Presses  per  month,  in  addition  to  other  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances. 

In  a  recent  letter  renewing  subscription,  the  Clark  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  Malvern,  Ark.,  says:  “Business  is  very  good 
with  us— the  demand  for  brick  being  greater  than  we  can  fill,  but 
we  are  doing  all  we  can  and  shipping  every  day  from  40,000  to 
60,000  of  the  best  brick  in  Arkansas. 


in  his  life.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  over  sixty-years  of  age.  He 
arose  early  every  day  in  the  year  and  went  to  his  brickyard  in 
the  summer  time  and  worked  with  his  employes  in  the  hot  sun 
like  an  ordinary  laborer.  He  attributed  his  robust  health  to  out¬ 
door  life.  One  daughter  survives  him. 

The  Fiske  Brick  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  whose  works  are 
located  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  have  installed  a  Raymond  Automatic 
Cutting  Table.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  delightful 
features  of  the  Convention  entertainment  at  Boston,  was  the  trip 
to  the  Fiske  factory. 

The  plant  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  at  Evanston,  Ill.,  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $3,500  by  fire>  Ju^y  Ioth.  The  flames 
caught  in  the  engine  room  and  by  hard  work  were  kept  from 
spreading  to  the  machinery  building.  The  burned  portion  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The  United  States 
Roofing  Tile  Company,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  E.  S. .Moore  was 
elected  president ;  W.  G.  Grogan,  secretary,  and  C.  E.  Morrison 
treasurer:  A  site  for  the  new  plant  has  finally  been  selected  and 
the  work  of  construction,  which  will  be  under,  the  direction  of 
W.  G.  Worcester,  formerly  of  Columbus,  O.,  will  be  commenced 
at  once. 

The  brick  plant  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  formerly  the  Capital  City  Brick  and  Pipe  Company,  was  al¬ 
most  totally  destroyed  by  fire  at  3.30  a.  m.,  July  4th.  The  loss 
will  aggregate  $50,000,  partially  covered  by  insurance.  1  he  fire 
originated  in  the  drying  room  and  spread  throughout  the  plant. 
The  dry  room,  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  with  all  their  contents, 
were  totally  destroyed.  One  hundred  thousand  brick  in  process 
of  burning  were  badly  damaged.  One  hundred  men  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  but  they  will  not  be  idle  long,  as  the  plant  is 
being  rebuilt  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  splendid  business  being  done  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fire 
Brick  Company  at  Beech  Creek,  Pa.,  and  the  continued  increase 
of  orders  has  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  plant.  It 
has  been  fully  determined  to  do  this  at  once  and  work  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  will  he  pushed  rapidly  during  the  summer.  The  plans 
call  for  an  addition  of  225  feet  to  the  mam  building  which  is  now 
275  feet  in  length  by  80  in  width,  making  a  total  of  500x&o  feet. 
This  will  increase  the  dry-floor  space  from  22,000  to  40,000  square 
feet  Two  grinding  pans  are  to  be  installed,  making  thr  ee  in 
all,  which  have  attached  the  patent  device  for  e'mptying  the  pan 
after  the  clay  is  ground.  By  this  ingenious  arrangement  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  each  pan  is  almost  quadrupled.  Six  new  kilns  are  to 
be  erected. 


The  Lavonia  plant  of  the  Joseph  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company, 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  was  burned  to  the  ground,  June  22d.  The 
plant  was  purchased  by  the  Soisson  Company  about  six  weeks 
ago  and  was  valued  at  $40,000.  The  company  owns  five  other 
plants  which  will  be  run  over  time  to  enable  them  to  fill  all  orders. 
The  plant  at  Lavonia  will  probably  be  rebuilt. 

The  Granite  Brick  Company,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
company  to  establish  a  new  plant  in  East  Little  Rock.  The  in- 
corporators  are  as  follows :  W.  H.  Miller,  president ;  George  A. 
Leiper,  vice-president  and  manager ;  G.  L.  Meyers,  secretary ; 
D.  S.  Waters,  treasurer;  Walter  Cotter  and  T.  J.  Darragh. 

Solomon  McCullom,  who  had  been  in  business  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  died  very  suddenly  of  heart  disease 
at  his  brickyard,  1013  Preston  street,  June  22d.  Mr.  McCullom 
was  born  in  Ireland,  seventy-four  years  ago,  coming  to  Louis¬ 
ville  when  a  small  boy.  He  early  engaged  in  brickmaking,  and 
made  and  lost  several  fortunes.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique, 
being  over  six  feet  tall  and  had  never  before  been  seriously  ill 


A  New  Keystone  Fire  Brick  Enterprise. 


The  Lock  Haven  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 
is  to  be  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania  at  once  by  David  Salmon, 
George  Salmon,  formerly  suoerintendent  of  the  Queens  Run  Fire 
Brick  Company,  Charles  C.  Kreamer  and  the  Stowe-Fuller  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio-.  These  people  are  some  of  the  oldest 
and  best  fire  brick  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  twenty-six-acre  site  has  been  secured  in  Lock  Haven,  and 
work  has  already  begun  in  opening  up  the  large  clay  deposits  and 

erection  of  their  plant.  .  ...  ,  . 

Nothing  but  the  best  and  most  improved  machinery  will  be  in¬ 
stalled,  and  plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  largest  and  most 
complete  fire  brick  works  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Company  controls  a  large  territory  of  well  developed  clay 
property  own  their  own  coal  land,  and  with  the  long  experience 
and  reputation  in  the  manufacture,  expect  to  have  a  model  plant 
running  at  this  point  by  the  first  of  the  year. 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 
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This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  =  =  Galion,  Ohio. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


See  /Ads.  on  Pages  10-4  and  105 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 

CTIVITY  IN  ALL  LINES  of  building 
was  never  greater  in  Milwaukee  than  at 
present.  The  building  statistics  for  the 
month  of  May  showed  287  permits  aggre¬ 
gating  $1,107,638,  as  against  253  permits  at 
a  total  cost  of  $651,442  in  May,  1902,  or  a 
gain  of  70  per  cent.  There  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  all  products  that  enter  into  build¬ 
ing  work  and  the  substantial  character  of  most  of  the  building  has 
made  the  demand  for  brick  and  clay  products  particularly  strong. 
“We  are  all  rushed  with  business,  says  Clifford  Chase,  of  the 
Chase  Brick  Company,  in  speaking  of  the  conditions  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.  All  the  yards  are  working  to  their  full  capacity  and  sending 
out  brick  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Chase  says  that  his 
company  is  now  getting  out  80,000  brick  a  day,  most  of  which 
goes  to  supply  the  local  demand.  They  are,  however,  making 
some  outside  shipments. 

Ricketson  &  Schwarz  are  at  present  filling  many  large  and 
important  contracts  in  Milwaukee  and  throughout  all  Wisconsin 
and  Northern  Michigan.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Rest  Haven  Sanitarium  at  Waukesha,  for  which  they  are  supply¬ 
ing  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  common  brick ;  a  business  block  for 
Lee  S.  Ovitt  at  Waukesha,  mottled  brick  with  cut  stone  trim¬ 
mings,  at  a  total  cost  of  $70,000;  a  bakery  for  the  Catherine 
Moser  Company,  Milwaukee,  500,000  brick;  palatial  residence  at 
Baraboo  for  Mr.  Van  Osten,  after  plans  by  Ferry  &  Clas,  archi¬ 
tects,  of  Milwaukee,  red  sand  mold  brick;  a  priest  parish  house  in 
eighteenth  ward,  Milwaukee,  the  contract  calling  for  60,000  mot¬ 
tled  brick;  bank  building  at  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  50,000  pressed 
and  sand  mold  brick. 

Thus  far  no  contracts  have  been  let  for  asphalt  or  brick  pave¬ 
ments  in  Milwaukee,  owing  to  the  difficulties  over  the  issuing  of 
new  bonds  for  street  improvements.  A  strong  effort  is  being 
made,  however,  to  let  a  number  of  contracts  for  important  work. 
Contracts  have  just  been  let  for  the  erection  of  new  police  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  It  might  be  said  that  extra  po¬ 
lice  stations  in  Milwaukee  are  not  really  a  necessity.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  crime  in  the  city  is  so  small  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
good  police  department  is  more  a  matter  of  form  than  anything 
else.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  department  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  an  exceptionally  fine  one  and  it  is  largely  owing  to 
its  splendid  conduct  that  the  city  has  obtained  and  maintained 
such  a  high  reputation  for  its  orderliness  and  the  safety  of  its 
inhabitants. 

William  G.  Bissell,  formerly  a  State  senator,  and  a  resident  of 
Merrimac,  Wis.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Milwaukee,  and  had 
much  to  say  of  plans  being  made  at  that  place  to  greatly  enlarge 
the  brickyards  at  his  home  town  and  increase  their  output.  He, 
with  other  men,  has  just  bought  an  interest  in  the  business  and 
will  develop  it  more  extensively  than  ever  before.  There  is  a 
big  clay  bank  in  the  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  they 
have  bought  all  of  it.  They  also  have  on  hand  plenty  of  sand 
for  molds.  Thus  far  they  have  worked  down  but  thirty  feet  in  a 
portion  of  the  clay  bank,  but  by  borings  have  ascertained  that  it 
is  fully  ninety  feet  deep.  They  are  making  at  present  50,000 
brick  a  day  and  selling  them  at  the  plant  at  $7.00  a  thousand, 
kiln  run,  with  orders  ahead.  Asked  about  the  quality  of  the 
brick,  Mr.  Bissell  says:  “Nice  brick,  did  you  say?  Well,  when 
you  look  at  those  sand-molded,  smooth-finished  fellows,  tap  two 
together  and  hear  them  ring  like  bells,  you  would  have  to  hate 
a  man  mighty  badly  to  waste  one  by  throwing  it  at  him.” 

There  is  a  probability  that  before  long  a  new  brickyard  will 
be  established  at  Fond  du  Lac,  which  will  turn  out  a  large  amount 
of  a  high  quality  of  brick.  A  rich  deposit  of  clay  was  noticed 
some  months  ago  on  land  owned  by  G.  N.  Mihills,  and  is  some  40 
or  50  acres  in  extent,  and  estimated  to  be  from  30  to  50  feet  deep. 
The  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  passes  through  the  tract  of  land 
and  surveys  have  already  been  made  for  side  tracks  in  case  it  is 
decided  to  develop  the  deposits.  A  test  of  the  clay  has  been  made 


and  samples  of  the  brick  received  in  Fond  du  Lac  which  show 
them  to  be  dark  red  in  color,  slightly  specked  with  yellow,  hard 
as  rock,  and  free  from  pores.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  company 
will  be  organized  very  soon  to  commence  astive  operations  at  this 
tract. 

Milwaukee  wdll  probably  see  the  summer  of  1903  go  by  with 
no  new  street  improvements  in  the  way  of  asphalt  or  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  though  much  work  had  been  contemplated.  Several  fac¬ 
tors  have  contributed  to  sidetrack  any  new  work.  First,  there  wa]s 
a  hitch  in  arranging  for  the  necessary  bond  issue  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  improvements,  and  now  there  is  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  different  asphalt  concerns  which  is  holding  back  the  letting 
of  any  contracts.  The  settlement  of  the  difficulty  hinges  on  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  competitive  companies  to  bid  on  the  work.  Until 
some  agreement  is  reached,  it  is  likely  that  no  contract  will  be 
let,  and  as  the  year  is  now  half  over,  the  probabilities  are  that  alii 
the  proposed  work  will  go  over  until  next  year.  The  month  of 
June  was  an  exceptional  one  for  Milwaukee  in  the  number  and 
size  of  building  permits  issued  which  nearly  tripled  those  of  the 
month  previous.  Records  of  building  for  the  month  show  a  total 
of  $950,775,  as  against  $365,480  for  the  same  month  in  1902.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  of  last  year,  Milwaukee  occupied  seventh  posi¬ 
tion  in  its  building  operations,  and  at  this  rate  it  will  go  up  one  or 
two  notches  higher. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  which  has  been  spending  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for 
its  mammoth  machine  shops,  has  just  taken  out  a  permit  for  an 
$18,000  addition  to  its  old  shops  at  Clinton  street  and  National 
avenue.  The  directors  of  the  company  held  their  July  quarterly 
meeting  in  Milwaukee,  and  it  is  said  made  plans  which  will  result 
in  greatly  enlarging  their  new  plant  at  West  Allis,  and  on  which 
more  than  a  million  dollars  has  already  been  expended. 

A.  Badger. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 


Important  Change  of  Time. 


The  New  York  Limited,  a  strictly  first-class  and  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  train,  Indianapolis  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  on  and  after 
Sunday,  May  24th,  will  leave  Indianapolis  6 :  50  p.  m.  (instead  of 
7:15  p.  m.)  ;  arrive  Philadelphia  3:47  p.  m.  and  New  York  6:00 
p.  m.  Equipment  consists  of  Library  Smoking  Car,  Dining  Car,  Obser¬ 
vation  Car  and  Sleeping  Cars. 

No  change  in  time  of  No.  20,  The  Keystone  Express,  leaving  Indi¬ 
anapolis  3:05  p.  m.  daily,  and  No.  14,  The  New  York  Express,  leaving 
Indianapolis  8:10  a.  m.  daily. 


Doctor— I’ll  examine  you  carefully  for  $10. 

Weary  Dreary— All  right,  an’  if  you  find  it,  give  me  half. 

—Indianapolis  Journal. 
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THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <3  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 

the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Low  Rates 

TO 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ACCOUNT  OF 

National  Encampment  Grand  Army 

OF  THE 

Republic 

VIA 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad. 

DATES  OF  SALE: 

July  31st  to  August  13th,  1903,  inclusive. 

RETURN  LIMIT: 

October  15th,  1903. 

For  further  information  call  on  ticket  agent  of  L.  E.  &  W  R.  R.,  or  write 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too— an  important  consideration— is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  1-lb.  and  5-Ib.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IN.  J. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  CLAY  NEWS. 


MEMBERS  of  the  Standard  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion  of  California,  held  a  banquet  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  27th,  at  which  Chas.  E. 
Lipp,  chairman  of  the  board  of  management, 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  set. 
The  banquet  rooms  were  artistically  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers  and  ferns.  F.  B.  Walker 
acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco,  have  passed 
a  law  limiting  and  defining  the  area  in  which  it  shall  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  establish  brick  yards. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bay 
View  Brick  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  an  assessment  of  25 
cents  per  share  was  levied  on  the  subscribed  stock  of  the  corpor¬ 


ation,  the  assessment  will  become  delinquent  on  July  22d. 

N.  Clark,  of  N.  Clark  &  Son,  brick  manufacturers  of  San 
Francisco,  went  to  Stockton  last  week  to  confer  with  the  city  au¬ 
thorities  of  that  place  in  regard  to  the  use  of  pressed  brick  for 


street  work.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  at  the  present  time 
the  high  price  of  pressed  brick  in  California  renders  the  use  of 
brick  for  street  work  impractical.  N.  Clark  &  Son  have  recently 
furnished  the  United  States  Government  with  100,000  pressed 
brick  for  use  at  tne  Presido  reservation,  at  $28.00  per  thousand. 

F.  C.  Harper,  president  of  the  Harper  Brick  and  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  reports  a  good  trade  in  his  line  through¬ 
out  Washington. 

N.  Clark  &  Son,  of  San  Francisco,  have  begun  suit  to  restrain 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  from  paying  the 
Stockton  Brick  and  Pottery  Company  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  rainwater  sewer.  The  ground  for  the  suit  is  that  the  bid  of 
the  Stockton  Brick  and  Pottery  Company  was  not  the  lowest  sub¬ 
mitted. 

J.  W.  Craycroft,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Point  Richmond, 
Cal.,  has  just  burned  a  kiln  of  250,000  brick.  Mr.  Craycroft  is 
using  crude  oil  in  burning  brick. 

The  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
incorporated  to  engage  in  business  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  directors  are  R.  H.  Jones,  W.  T. 
Gillis,  C.  H.  Sweet,  R.  M.  Miller  and  J.  H.  Spires.  The  company 
has  secured  a  good  location  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  for  its 
brickyard.  The  site  is  convenient  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  track  and  a  branch  line  will  connect  it  with  the  Los  Angeles- 
Pacific  Electric  Railroad.  Machinery  will  be  installed  at  once. 

R.  Henderson  and  D.  Doane  have  started  a  new  brickyard  at 
Elko  Nevada,  and  intend  to  burn  300,000  or  400,000  brick. 

R.  M.  Hubbard  is  installing  some  machinery  at  his  brickyard 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  which  will  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Speer,  of  the  Washington  Brick  and  Lime  Company,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  went  to  Lake  View  last  week,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  has  two  kilns  burning.  Three  more  kilns  will  be  started  at 
once,  which  will  give  the  company  a  daily  output  of  150  tons  a 
day. 

A.  R.  Line,  a  brick  man  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  will  shortly  re¬ 
move  to  Chelan,  Wash.,  where  he  will  engage  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  Mr.  Staples  of  that  place. 

George  Marion  Savage,  of  Gull  Harbor,  Wash.,  has  twenty- 
five  acres  of  clay,  which  he  thinks  would  prove  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  vitrified  paving  brick  and  he  intends  to  erect 
buildings  and  install  a  plant  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  which  will  have 
a  capacity  of  50,000  bricks  a  day. 

The  Carson-Laurie  brick  kiln,  near  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  was 
fired  up  this  week,  with  135,000  brick. 

James  McNear,  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  announced  that  an¬ 
other  brickyard  will  be  started  at  San  Bernardino. 

The  first  kiln  of  brick  at  Culdesac,  Idaho,  was  fired  last  week. 
A  stock  company  has  been  formed  and  .brickmaking  machinery 
has  been  ordered  from  the  East. 

The  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  is  now  install¬ 
ing  an  electric  motor  to  furnish  power  for  the  plant.  This  motor 
has  one  hundred  horsepower  capacity. 


The  Modesto  Brick  Company,  of  Modesto,  Cal.,  has  decided 
not  to  install  a  larger  boiler  to  force  oil  into  the  kiln  for  fuel. 

The  owners  of  the  Kendrick  Brick  Yard,  of  Kendrick,  Idaho, 
have  finished  burning  a  kiln  of  125,000  brick  and  will  commence 
shipping  them  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  for  the  use  on  the  Dill  and 
Eichenberger  blocks. 

West  Brothers  have  purchased  ten  acres  of  land  at  Fullerton, 
Cal.,  and  will  commence  manufacturing  brick  as  soon  as  the  nec¬ 
essary  machinery  can  be  installed.  They  expect  to  make  their 
first  kiln  of  100,000  brick. 

The  new  brickmaking  machinery  recently  installed  by  C.  E. 
Grouard  at  his  brickyard  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  is  running  steadily 
and  turning  out  about  fifteen  thousand  brick  a  day. 

Ed  Bennett,  a  brick  contractor,  has  secured  the  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  two-kiln,  brick  hop-dryer  on  the  Sam  Talmadge 
place,  near  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Mr.  Cottrell  is  preparing  to  make  a  run  of  the  Alhambra  brick¬ 
yard  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  expects  to  turn  out  three  million  or 
more  brick  before  shutting  down. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Trust  Company,  of  Pres¬ 
cott,  Ariz.,  to  purchase  the  sole  right  to  use  the  Huennekes  sys¬ 
tem.  The  company  will  secure  a  factory  site  near  the  city  of 
Prescott,  located  near  a  sufficient  amount  of  sand,  guaranteed 
to  make  a  first-class  sand  brick.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  $50,000,  half  of  which  will  be  used  to  purchase  machinery 
and  the  remainder  for  buildings. 

The  Kalispell  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Kalispell,  Mont., 
has  just  completed  burning  a  kiln  of  160,000  brick,  and  will  put 
fires  under  another  kiln  of  260,000. 

The  Whittier  Brick  Company,  of  Whittier,  Cal.,  has  in  process 
of  putting  in  a  new  40-horsepower  boiler  at  their  yards,  which  will 
enable  them  to  burn  a  kiln  of  500,000  brick. 

The  Western  brickyard,  of  Weston,  Ore.,  has  burned  about 
700,000  bricks  this  season  and  the  yard’s  output  for  this  year  will 
probably  be  between  five  and  six  million  brick. 

The  Martel  Mining  Company,  of  Livermore,  Cab,  is  having 
a  quantity  of  magnesite  taken  out  of  its  Red  Mountain  mine  for 
the  purpose  of  making  fire  brick  to  be  placed  in  the  furnaces  of 
a  number  of  the  Santa  Fe  Company’s  locomotives  for  trial.  If 
the  experiment  is  a  success,  the  Santa  Fe  people  are  nrepared  to 
enter  into  a  contract  to  furnish  all  their  locomotives. 

An  important  real  estate  sale  has  been  completed  at  Santa 
Monica,  in  the  transfer  of  thirty-two  acres  of  land,  to  a  stock 
company,  composed  of  local  and  Los  Angeles  men,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  brick  plant.  Sunset. 


ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER. 

AND  GIANT  RED  STITCHED. 

from  1  ft.  to  80  ft  long,  and  from  1  in.  to  16  l»  wide;  S.  4. 
5.  6  and  8  ply  FIRST  OlASS  BELTING,  lens  tban  mfra. 
cost  price*.  GET  OUR  PRICES  on  Rawbide,  Panlin*. 
Tank  Pump*.  Hose,  Injector*  S'earo  Oauk**«.  Bras*  Fit* 
tings.  Lard  Oik  Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wbe*  Is, 
File*.  Iroo  and  Wood  Split  Pnllcys,  Mill  Dogs.  Weller 
Jack*.  Circular  Saws,  Sawing  Macbii  es,  One-Man  Log 
S*w«  Asphalt  Fell  Roofing,  Endless  Thresher  Hells.  One 
Trial  will  make  y..n  a  r  aular  customer  of  »he 

MILLER  OH  A  SUPPLT  CO  Indian.noll*. 


THEY  ARE  REMARKABLE 

For  Strength,  Leverage  and  Durability. 


You  will  buy  only  these  once  you  know  them.  They  are 
the  Long-Looked-For  “Hever-Break”  Shovels  (Patented.) 

—  WRITE  TO  — 

The  Avery  Stamping  Co. 

Makers  of  “  Never=Break  ”  Goods, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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S.  V.  PEPPEL, 

Care  “Rock  Products,” 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Consulting  Chemist  and  Engineer, 

1  Lime  Manufacture, 

Making  a  Specialty  of  Lime-Sand  Brick  Industry, 

(  Portland  Cement  Industry. 

No  matter  what  system  you  put  in  we  will  serve  as  your  expert  and  see  that  you  get 
what  you  paid  for. 
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WANTED. 


A  PRACTICAL  FIRE  BILICK  MAN 
TO  TAKE  CHARGE  OF  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  AND,  LATER  ON,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OF  PLANT  OF  FIRE  BRICK 
COMPANY  NOW  BEING  ORGANIZED. 
PLANT  WILL  BE  NEAR  ST.  LOUIS. 
APPLICANT  MUST  BE  PREPARED 
TO  INVEST  AT  LEAST  $5,000. 
ADDRESS  “PRACTICAL,” 

CARE  CLAY-WORKER. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  in¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  In¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  large  modern  brick  plant;  can  be  put  in 
operation  at  five  days’  notice.  Inquire  of 
M.  B.  &  H.  H.  JOHNSON, 

No.  1009  American  Trust  Building, 

7  2  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Two  three  mold  Andrus 
presses,  also  eight  Andrus  Ornamental  and 
Bay  window  mold  boxes.  Write  for  prices. 
THE  FERNHOLTZ  MACHINERY  CO., 
711  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED — Superintendent  to  install  and 
operate  a  complete  plant  for  making  build¬ 
ing  brick.  Address 

CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY. 

7  1  d  St.  Louis. 


WANTED— 5,000  feet  of  12  or  16-pound  relay¬ 
ing  rail,  350  buck  staves  for  kilns,  20  tons 
4-foot  grate  bars.  Address 

BANNER  CLAY  WORKS, 

7  l  d  Edwardsville,  Ill. 


WANTED— A  brickyard  foreman  in  St. 

Louis.  State  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Must  be  able  to  give  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  P.  P.  B., 

7  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  horse-power  brick  and  tile 
machine  at  your  own  price.  Almost  new 
and  all  ready  to  run.  One  side  cut  brick 
die  and  tile  dies  from  3  to  8  inches.  Two 
cutting  tables.  Address 

H.  H.  WRIGHT. 

7  l  cm  Maitland,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— One  Raymond  repress,  stand¬ 
ard  size  mold,  not  been  used  much,  and  in 
good  order.  Price  $40,  f.  o.  b.  Address 

H.  HEFFNER, 

7  tf  d  Leeper,  Pa. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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KAOLIN  DEPOSITS 

Some  entirely  free  from  iron  stains  or 
other  deleterious  matter.  Several  extens¬ 
ive  tracts  carry  slight  traces  of  iron  from 
which,  experts  claim,  it  can  be  easily  sep¬ 
arated. 


FIRE  BRICK  CLAYS 

Existing  along  the  line  of  this  road 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  prof¬ 
itable  investment  and  development. 


I 


Very  desirable  locations  are  offered 
the  manufacturers  of  Sand  Brick 
through  patented  processes. 

Extensive,  Inexhaustible,  Natural 
Cement  Deposit. 

Experiments  with  which  proves  its  adaptability  to  the  production  of  a  high-grade 
cement.  The  product  can  also  be  utilized  in  its  natural  state  for  the  making  of  a  high- 
grade  brick,  lintels,  sills,  corner-blocks,  Keystones,  plinth  blocks,  water  tables,  etc.  J L  he 
brick  would  find  ready  sale  at  $15.00  per  thousand,  and  can  be  manufactured  for  00. 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 
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SUE:  CYC  7?  6 &.?<.£: Z£L 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC.— Con. 


FOR  SALE— One  Potts  Tile  Table,  four  to 
10-inch,  price  $20. 

One  Wallace  Table  for  12-inch,  price  $15. 
One  American  Table,  for  3-inch,  price  $10. 
All  in  good  shape.  Address 

ED  STEEP. 

7  1  dm  Morris,  Ill. 


WANTED — A  good  engineer  who  under¬ 
stands  brick  yard  machinery,  stiff  mud 
and  dry  press.  One  good  man  for  dry  press 
machine.  One  man  for  handling  steam  drill 
in  shale  bank.  Address 

THE  PITTSBURG  V.  P.  &  B.  BRICK  CO., 
7  1  d  Sycamore,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  one-half  interest  in  a  soft  mud  brick 
plant.  Yard  is  in  good  running  order.  Ca¬ 
pacity  is  one  million  a  year.  Reason  for 
selling,  bad  health.  Address 
CARL  BAYER,  M’GR  HOOPER  BRICK 

M’FG  CO., 

7  3  cm  Hooper,  Neb. 


WANTED— An  experienced  man  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  erection  of  a  sand-lime  brick 
plant.  One  familiar  with  the  different  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  acting  independently,  preferred. 
Give  full  particulars,  as  to  ability,  experi¬ 
ence,  etc.  References  required. 

Address  P.  D.  Q., 

7  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  yard  in  Newaygo  County, 
Mich.,  also  a  farm  of  forty  acres.  No.  1 
land.  Yard  is  fitted  in  first-class  shape. 
Good  reasons  for  selling.  Deal  must  be 
made  inside  of  90  days  at  price  we  will  now 
quote,  as  we  are  figuring  on  another  deal. 
Write  for  particulars  and  price, 

BARTLETT  BROS.,  R.  R.  NO.  T, 

1  lp  Grant,  Mich. 


WANTED — A  Northern  brick  manufacturer 
or  company  with  some  capital  to  help  de¬ 
velop  large  brick  and  tile  plant  here.  Ma¬ 
chinery  all  on  hand  and  some  brick  made. 
The  finest  brick  and  tile  clays  and  shale  in 
great  abundance.  Transportation  by  river 
and  I.  C.  R.  R.  in  all  directions.  Market  in¬ 
exhaustible  and  sales  of  all  products  guar¬ 
anteed  for  three  years. 

OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE. 
PROP.  MONTEVALLO  CLAY  WORKS, 

7  2c  Grenada,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  modern  brickyard  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  30,000.  Situated  within  eight  miles  of  a 
growing  city  of  150,000  population.  One- 
quarter  mile  water  fx-ont— insuring  cheap 
freight.  One  hundred  acres  of  land.  Clay 
suitable  for  both  common  and  paving  brick 
sewers.  52-h.-p.  Engine.  2  Sharer  Dryers, 
eight  tunnels  each,  with  necessary  cars  and 
track.  Permanent  kiln.  Bunk  house,  cot¬ 
tage  &c.,  with  shed  400x60.  Price  and  terms 
reasonable  to  quick  purchaser. 

WHITE  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 

7  1  cm  Seattle,  Wash. 


CLAY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 

A  large  tract  of  clay  land,  suitable  for 
brick,  terra  cotta,  pipe  or  fire-proof  material ; 
Pennsylvania  and  Reading  railroad  connec¬ 
tions  on  property ;  location,  a  short  distance 
from  Philadelphia ;  station,  telegraph  and 
postoffice  on  the  tract ;  suitable  buildings  for 
superintendent  and  employes :  stables,  etc. 
Terms  to  suit  purchaser".  Further  particu¬ 
lars,  address  or  call  C.  D.  LANCE, 

907  Stephen  Girard  Building, 

5  3  cm  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Complete  equipment  for  stiff  mud  brick 
plant,  consisting  of  the  following:  One  cen¬ 
ter  crank  “Erie”  engine,  12  by  16-inch  cylin¬ 
der;  one  center  crank  Bennett  engine,  10  by 
12-inch  cylinder;  83  wrought  iron  l-oller  bear¬ 
ing  dryer  cars,  single  deck,  3  by  6 ys  inches; 
one  Sturtevant  blower,  No.  3;  one  Sturte- 
vant  exhaust  fan,  No.  9;  one  clay  crusher, 
No.  3,  style  P.  corrugated  rolls;  and  one  pug 
mill.  No.  3,  style  F,  36  by  10  clutch  pulley, 
made  by  American  Clay-Working  Machin¬ 
ery  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  O. ;  one  Jeffrey  elevator, 
28-foot  centers;  one  No.  8  Penfield  augur  ma¬ 
chine,  with  2  sizes  of  dies;  one  Freese  Au¬ 
tomatic  cutter,  new  turn  tables,  combina¬ 
tion  turn  tables  and  transfer  tables;  12  and 
16-pound  T  rails,  shafting  and  pulleys,  belt¬ 
ing,  brick  stays,  barrows,  trucks,  etc.  This 
equipment  is  all  in  first-class  condition  and 
will  be  sold  reasonable  to  a  quick  buyer,  as 
we  wish  the  site  for  building  pui-poses. 

Address  BELLAIRE  BRICK  CO.. 

7  1  dm  Bellaire,  O. 
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BARGAINS  IN  DRYER  CARS. 

For  Sale. 

ioo  Double  Deck  Steel  Channel 
Frame  Cars,  with  or  without  decks, 
customers’  option.  These  cars  have 
been  little  used.  Have  lfY-inch 
axles,  steel  roller  bearings,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  run  on  24-inch  gauge  of 

track.  CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Dean  Bros.’  Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


AND  PRICES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 


(mm 


THE  PIONEER. 

Brick  Ei  Tile  Machine 


has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength,  Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

16=29  Hook  Building,  HUDSON,  MICH.  . 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table|of  Contents. 
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Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


FOR  SALE — A  four-mold  Andrus  press,  In 
good  condition.  Address 

BRADFORD  PRESS  BRICK  CO- 
52  c  Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  four-mold  Boyd  dry  press,  in  excellent 
condition.  Address  SECRETARY, 

5  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A 


FOR  SALE — Two  improved  four-mold  Boyd 
presses ;  good  as  new  ;  in  use  only  a  short 
time ;  can  give  satisfactory  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Address  “  H.,” 

5  tf  d  Care  of  The  Clay-Worker. 


Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  FireClay  Products. 


FOR  SALE— The  Cherokee  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  doing  a  good  business;  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Address 

D.  W.  TOWNSEND, 

5  3cm  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— Racks  and  Pallets,  enough  to 
run  a  30  M  per  day  yard.  Are  in  good 
condition  and  will  sell  them  cheap.  Address 

JOHN  WILSON, 

2  tf  d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Let  us  quote  ^ 

^ f\T\  Bas  walls,  : 

you  prices  on  1 

Hi  1  1^  Kiln  Linings,  • 

Savage  Fire  Brick  M 

^  U1V  Boiler  Settings.  5 

• 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.,  • 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA.  ® 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  Fire  Clay. 

THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  150,000  DAILY. 

General  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 
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WANTED. 

A  PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKER,  WHO 
ALSO  UNDERSTANDS  VITRIFYING, 
WITH  ABOUT  $5,000,  TO  INVEST  IN 
A  BRICKYARD  WITH  2  0  YEARS’ 
LIFE:  A  GOING  CONCERN  THAT 
INTENDS  INCREASING  THEIR  BUS¬ 
INESS  AND  REQUIRES  AN  UP  TO 
DATE  MAN  IN  CHARGE. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS 
TO  “REAL,”  CARE  THIS  JOURNAL. 

4  4  d 
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FOR  SALE — One  second-hand  Atlas  engine, 
100  horse  power,  suitable  for  brick-yard 
work;  used  but  little  and  in  first-class  work¬ 
ing  order.  Address 

BOLIVAR  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO., 
4-3-cm  Bolivar,  Pa. 


WANTED — Capital  to  invest  in  a  Fire  Brick 
Company  now  being  organized  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  St.  Louis.  Address 

CLAY  BURN, 

6  3  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — Situation  as  superintendent  of 
brick  works.  Up-to-date  and  practical  in 
every  detail.  Can  plan  and  superintend  con¬ 
struction  of  new  works.  Address 

SUCCESS, 

7  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  CULLERS. 

Several  experienced  men  to  cull  and  shade 
red-face  bricks.  Steady  employment  under 
cover.  Address,  stating  age,  experience, 
whether  married  or  single,  etc. 

THE  FISKE  BRICK  CO., 

6  2  d  Dover  Point,  N.  H. 


TO  SETTLE  AN  ESTATE. 

The  Farrier  &  Goldin  brick  yards,  located 
at  Catskill  (on  the  Hudson)  New  York,  are 
offered  for  sale.  Inexhaustable  supply  of 
best  quality  of  clay.  Capacity,  12,000,000  a 
year.  Address 

PERCIVAL  GOLDIN,  Executor, 

6  3  cm  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED, 

A  BRICK  AND  TILE  FACTORY  TO  LOCATE 
at  Edina,  Mo. ;  a  good  point  in  every  way ; 
good  clay,  plenty  of  fuel,  large  demand  for 
tile ;  no  factory  within  thirty  miles.  For 
full  particulars  address 

H.  H.  SCHENK. 

5  3  cm  Memphis,  Mo. 


WANTED — A  situation  as  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  paving  or  building  brick 
plant ;  thoroughly  familiar  with  stiff  clay 
process  and  understand  management  of  men 
and  construction  of  kilns,  dryers,  erecting 
machinery,  etc.,  etc.  For  references  write  t» 

M.  A.  C., 

5  1  L  Care  Clay-Wobkf.r. 

WANTED — First-class  man  of  long  experi¬ 
ence,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  details  of  construction,  etc.,  of  the  leading 
artificial  steam  brick  driers  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  first-class  position  for  the  right  man  ; 
all  correspondence  confidential.  Address 
ARTIFICIAL  DRYER, 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE — Books  for  brickmakers.  Inex¬ 
perienced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Brickmakers’  Man¬ 
ual,”  $3.00 — a  practical  treatise  on  the  every¬ 
day  details  of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable  receipts. 
“Sixty  Years  a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  experiences  of  a  successful  veteran 
brickmaker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best 
materials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  "Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  lists  of  other  valuable  books 
for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC.-Con. 


•9 


Manufacturer  of 


FOR  SALE— Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  one  half.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 


16  x  42  Cooper  Corliss. 

22x42  Wm.  Wright  engine  ($850). 

14  x  26  x  42  Allis  cross  compound. 

One  dry  press,  five-mold,  and  revolving 


screen. 

Will  be  sold  cheap. 
Address 

5  3  cm 


MERTES, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


«  BricK  Moulds. 

Of  Every  Kind  and  Description. 

Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . $1  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  60 

Three  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 

These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so,  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  Iron  frame. 

One  Arnold  steamer. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-h.-p.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

5  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


A  FINE  BED  OF  CLAY  has  been  discovered 
on  my  farm,  one  mile  west  of  Leavittsburg, 
O.  The  clay  has  been  tested  by  the  State 
Geologist  and  proves  its  fine  qualities  for 
paving  brick,  a  fine  face  brick,  roofing  and 
drain  tiles,  conduits,  etc. ;  also  a  clay 
claimed  by  experienced  pottery  men  to  make 
a  fine  jet  ware  in  the  pottery  line.  The  vein 
is  twenty  feet  thick.  Farm  contains  eighty 
acres,  located  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Will  sell 
whole  or  part  of  farm.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  WM.  H.  DUBENDORF, 

5  tf  d  Leavittsburg,  Humbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  Agentswanted. 

Scientific  Bread  MachCo. 

Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 


52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


;  Jeffrey  Elevators-Conveyors 


5 


FOR  HANDLING 

Clay,  Bricks, Tile,  Boxes,  Barrels,  Packages, 

Coal,  Ashes,  etc. 


For  Bundles,  Packages,  etc. 


New  Chain 
Catalogue 
No.  72 

Now  Ready. 
Send  for 
Copy. 
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Address 

The  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 

41  Dey  Street. 
DENVER 

Equitable  Bldg. 


1 

! 


Annual 
Niagara  Falls 
Excursion 

VIA 

Late  Erie  k  Western  B.  I. 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

NIAGARA  FALLS  EXCURSION 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

LEAVE  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  4:30  P.  M. 

THuisdag,  Hupst  6,  1903. 

RATE:  $7.00  FOR  ROUND  TRIP. 
Tickets  good  returning  on  C.  &  B.  Line 
Steamer,  Buflalo  to  Cleveland,  if  desired. 
ALSO 

SANDUSKY  AND  PUT- IN- BAY. 

SIDE  TRIPS  TO 

TORONTO, THOUSAND  ISLANDS, Etc. 

For  tickets,  rate,  time  and  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  general  information,  call  on  any  ticket 
agent  of  the  above  route,  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  Gen.  Pass’r  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Side  Wlich. 


5THE:  WO  &.7C£: XL 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


<  BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 

tGEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  sendfo 

V  V  V  V  V  V  W  V  w  w  ww  wv 


For  End-Cut,  Side-Cut 


It 

It 


and  Automatic  Tables,  t 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  }► 
'  for  samples  and  prices. 

vv  WV  V^l 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO.,  Ltd. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


f 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

flakes  Rich  Red  Brick. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  €)  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 


The  largest  Brick  Manufacturers  use  it. 
Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO., 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

of  the  United  States. 

GL0T  TECHNOLOGIST  HKD  BHWORKS  Em. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Also  manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  for 
testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for  the  practical  and 
scientific  clayworker. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

LUMP.faA^GROUND 

60-70^  70-80  %  80-90°/o  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  °n  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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COhORlpIC. 


FOR  COLORING  Brick  and  all  clay  products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

5  3  d  Ogdensbu  rg,  N .  Y. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS 

For  Grinding  Clay,  Brick, 

Terra  Cotta,  Etc. 

BOTH  IRON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES. 


Write  for  prices. 


W.  H.  KNOWLES, 
Iron  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops, 
OTTAWA,  ILL. 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac- 
turers 

Will  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method  . 


Also  Make  a  Special 
CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars. 


Manufactured  toy 

Central  Iron  Works, 

--VMQU1NCY,  ILL. 


J.  J.  Koch.  L.  H.  Ritterskamp. 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp, 

ANALYSTS  AND  Jt  jt 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTS. 

Suite  225  Mermod-Janard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Analyze  and  test  all  materials  ea- 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products  in  all  its  branches. 

Examine  clay  properties  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  utility. 

Investigate  and  correct  errors  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  and  appliances. 

Design  new  plants  and  remodel  old 
ones.  Establish  burning  temperatures 
by  cones  in  oxidizing,  reducing  or 
neutral  atmospheres. 

Unexceptional  references  from  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  United  States 
for  whom  we  have  done  satisfactory 
work. 

TERMS  CORRESPONDENCE 

REASONABLE.  SOLICITED. 


LUBRICATING  BRICK  DIES, 

The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
made  for  common  bricks, 
hollow  blocks,  etc  ,  in  every 
form  possible. 


ORIGINAL 

GflflDY  Cotton  Du 

BEhTIJtG. 

Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
changes,  heat,  steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  “Original  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COnPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 

^  *  *  --  -  • 
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Dry  dies  with  exchangea¬ 
ble  sheet-iron  bushings. 

Dies  and  Cutting  Tables 
for  Roofing  Tiles. 

Brick  Cutting  Tables  for 
handpower.  Address 
MAX  MUELLER, 

12  So.  Channing  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


That  is,  did  your  slipping  and  stretching  belts  *•  give 

you  a  pain  ?  ”  J .  „ 

If  not,  you  have  our  congratulations,  tor  you  must 

he  using 

Alpha  Canvas  Belting 

It  is  the  Only 

“CURE  ALL” 

known  to  the  belting  fraternity. 

It  is  good  for  the  flat  pocketbook,  too,  for  it  only  costs 
half  as  much  as  leather.  Send  for  price,  guarantee  and 
name  of  nearest  agent. 

The  American  Belting  Co., 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 
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A  complete 
line  of  the  best. 


Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  Winery. 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS,  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  i  SOU  CO.,  w“",,c/Stc'l^>,.lLSL: 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (4-40  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Eastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  410-95  Liberty  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southeastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  411  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southwestern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  202  Trust  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  In  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


vlAI/vt/vtAl/vi/vt/ 


LETT  US 
SU  B/V\  IT 
EVIDENCE. 


didyiviviviyii 


Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren. 

Proprietor*, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


H-C'BAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


KINDS-) 


ILLUSTRATORS  '^i-s-hemdian  st. 

»»;Sra.irnr  WESTERN  UNION  BID 
ENGRAVERS  INDIANAPOLIS 


WHAT  IS  THE  LIFE  OF  A  TANK? 

Three  or  four  years  if  it  be 
poorly  made  and  of  poor  ma¬ 
terial.  But 


A  CALDWELL  TANK 

is  made  of  Louisiana  Red  Cy¬ 
press,  a  wood  called  “everlast¬ 
ing.”  It  is  scientifically  hooped 
and  is  made  by  the  best  work¬ 
men  in  the  business,  and  gives 
a  life-time’s  service.  Catalogue 
and  price-list  if  you  want  it. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 
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Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

•  Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK* 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

R.ed,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacK. 

Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENCRAVINC  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


HAW  KIN* 


FOR  UPTODftTE  EHCIHEERS 

Consisting  Of  Seven  Volumes  On 
Steam,  Electrical  Engineering 
And  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

A  Set  Of  Practical  3ooks  for 
Practical  Men  PRICE  'RISE* 
Terms  *1.  Per.  JVont/u 
C/1  f A  LOO  Epee  Sent  On  Request 

THEO.AUDEUCO. 


Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,5°o  five-inch  Pots; 
4,ooo  four-inch  “  a,ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good  ♦ 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


▼  NO.  &,  llx'/b  UUAMriUJN  U±tU»tti!.K.  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


crushing  shale, 
rock  and  other 
terial. 


5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with * 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 


Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  k  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tne  and  .brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 
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VIRGINIA  SPRINGS  AND  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 

.  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILWAY. 

Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  who  ranks  among  the  foremost  sanltarlsts  of  the  world, 
says:  “I  consider  the  mountains  of  Virginia  as  a  natural  sanitarium. where 
visitors  from  warm  latitubes,  and  especially  from  crowded  centers,  may  surely 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  waste-restoring  stimulus,  which  insures  a  rapid  recupera¬ 
tion  and  the  very  best  preparation  for  renewed  health  and  a  long  sustained 
activity  in  the  occupation  of  a  busy  and  often  overworked  life.” 

In  this  favored,  region,  where  the  waters  are  renowned  for  their  curative  properties,  where 
the  mountain  scenery  is  magnificent  and  where  the  Summer  climate  is  unsurpassed,  the  days 
being  mildly  warm  and  the  night  cool  and  refreshing,  are  situated  the 

Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Warm  Springs,  Healing  Springs, 
Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Sweet  Springs,  Sweet  Chalybeate  Springs,  Natural 
Bridge,  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  The  Allegheny 
Hotel  at  Goshen,  Va.,  The  Intermont  Hotel  at  Covington, 

Va.,  and  other  well-known  Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts. 

300  HOMES  FOR  SUMMER  BOARDERS. 

Descriptive  Resort  Pamphlets  and  Summer  Homes  Folders  can  be  obtained  at 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  agencies,  Big  Four  ticket  ofllces  and  principal  ticket  offices  of  connecting 
lines  throughout  the  country,  or  by  addressing  H.  W.  FULLER,  G.P.A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  20S  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importer!  la  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


Carfionate 
oi  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 


Choose  Wisely  . . . 

when  you  buy  a  SEWING  MACHINE.  Y ou’ll  find  all  sorts  and  kinds  at 
corresponding  prices.  But  if  you  want  a  reputable  serviceable  Machine,  then  take 


the 


.  WHITE,  . 


27  years'  experience  has  enabled  us  to  bring 
out  a  HANDSOME,  SYMMETRICAL  and 
WELL-BUILT  PRODUCT,  combining  in  its 
make-up  all  the  good  points  found  on  high 
grade  machines  and  others  that  are  exclusively 
WHITE,  which  will  appeal  to  careful  buyers. 

All  Drop  Heads  have  Automatic  Lift  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Swell  Front,  Golden  Oak  Woodwork.  We 
sell  only  through  our  authorized  dealers,  who 
will  furnish  our  iron-dad  guarantee  duly  counter¬ 
signed  by  themselves.  Beware  of  buying  a 
White  with  a  defaced  or  altered  plate  number. 

We  do  not  sell  to  or  through  catalog  houses.  Vibrator  and  Rotary  Shuttle  Styles. 

OUR  ELEGANT  H.  T.  CATALOGS  GIVE  FULL  PARTICULARS,  FREE, 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

For  Sale  by  J.  C.  PFLEGER,  332  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,' Ind. 

^RiDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  take  orders  for  our  new  High  Grade 
Guaranteed  Bicycles. 

New  1903  Models 

“  Bellise, 99  Complete  $8*75 

"  Cossack ,99  Guaranteed  High  Grade  $10*75 
“Siberian,”  A  Beauty  $12*75 

“ Neudorf,”  Road  Racer  $14*75 

no  better  bicycle  at  any  price. 

Any  other  make  or  model  you  want  at  one-third 
usual  price.  Choice  of  any  standard  tires  and  best 
equipment  on  all  our  bicycles,  strongest  guarantee. 

We  SNIP  ON  APPROVAL  C.  O.  D.  to  any  one 
without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL  before  purchase  is  binding. 

500  Second  Hand  Wheels  60  ,  d*Q 

taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores,  Uy  10  OO 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new . .  ~  ~ 

|tn  WrtT  Dll V  a  bicycle  until  you  have  writen  for  our 
UUNUI  DU  I  FACTORY  PRICES  AND  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
Tires,  equipment,  sundries  and  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds,  at  half  regular  price, 
in  our  big  free  sundry  catalog.  Contains  a  world  of  useful  information.  Write  for  it. 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


$2.00 


THE  CLJl  Y=W OU.KE'Rj 

ONE  YEAR,  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 


No,  15,  7:25  am. 
No.  7,3:30  pm 


No.  5,  6:50  am. 


No.  21, 12:15  n’n. 
No.  19,  11:30  pm 


DAILY. 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling  and  Fireproofing 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

T.  B.  THACKSTON,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washing  on,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 
H.W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 

Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Pennsylvania  Line.  The  Best  Brick  Drier 


- FOR - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Bullet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


LOW  RATES 

TO  THE 

SOUTH,  SOUTHEAST 

AND 

SOUTHWEST 

VIA 


Queen  &  Crescent 
route. 


ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  ON  SALE 
FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 

Direct  connections  at  Cincinnati  from  all  points 
NORTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

WRITE  FOR  RATES. 

W.  A.  BECKLER,  N.  P.  A  Chicago.  Ill. 
D.  P.  BROWN.  N.  E.  P.  A.  Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  W.  DUNN AV ANT,  T.P.A.  Warren,  O. 
CHAS.  ZELL,  D.  P.  A.  Cincinnati. 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  G.P.A.  Cincinnati. 


(Atalogves  pay 

Yvh<m  they  represent 
your  goods  rigktly. 

LET  US  M/VKE  THE 

CUTS 

©  ANDTHE  PROBLEM5SOIYED 

MM  ELEGTRAOTYPI  NO  °CO. 

25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  £.««Ed  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa- 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat..  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer. 
. (Nc 


January  23,  1902. 

Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  lever  saw  for  drying  tile ,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


l  L.  H.  REPPELL’S  \ 

jinPROVED  KILNS, j 

<t  2422  Chestnut  St.,  $ 

|  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  J 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL,  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK.  agents. 

Illinois  Brick  Company, 

General  Offices,  Chicago,  ill. 

_  _  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

1307  CHEMICAL  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co..  Momence,  III. 


‘  -f  7* 
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MODERN  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Dry  Pans, 

Represses, 
Pug  Mills, 

Screens. 


Brick  Machines, 
Automatic 
Cutting  Tables, 
Elevators. 


Brick  Machines,  10,000  to  100,000  Dally  Capacity. 


The  Best  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


Western  Agents : 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  BONNOT  COM  Canton,  Ohio. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORCE  CARNELL 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Bteam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


■WSend  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DRY  KILifl  RADS 


Come  and  Go  But 


BUFFALO  BRICE  BRIERS 

MEET  ALL  REQUIREMENTS  AS  DEVELOPED 
BY  ADVANCED  BRICKWORKING  PRACTICE. 

The  System  is  Simple  and  Compact,  and  Thoroughly  Reliable  at 
all  Times.  The  Drying  is  Rapid  and  Uniform.  Write  for  details. 

BUFFALO  FORGE  COMPANY. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y . 
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Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 


WILLLIAMS’S  AUTOMATIC  CLAY  FEEDER. 


PI.  F.  WILLIHPIS  P1FS.  60., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Read  This 


If  you  don’t  your  competitor  will. 

. .  ■"  ""—Note  also  change  in  the  cut  each  month. 


We  have  THE  SIMPLEST,  the  LEAST  EXPENSIVE, 
THE  BEST  RAPID  BRICK  HACKING  and  TRUCKING 
SYSTEM  in  use. 

It  is  equally  as  efficient  in  large  or  small  yards.  It  can  be  used  either  for  open 
air  or  artificial  drying.  We  guarantee  that  one  man  can  take  from  25,000  to  40,000 
green  brick  from  the  machine  and  place  them  upon  the  hacks  in  one  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  hacks  to  the  kiln,  and  place  them  in  easy 
position  for  the  setters  to  handle  them. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  costs  less  than  half  of  the  money  to  equip  a 
yard  with  our  system  than  any  other  efficient  system.  Drying  capacity  unex¬ 
celled.  65,000  brick  can  be  hacked  in  a  space  20x140.  If  you  are  using  any  of 
the  old  systems  of  open  air  drying,  such  as  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  for  instance, 
the  change  can  be  effected  with  very  little  expense. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  for  full  information. 

Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 


Patented— Showing  shed  open. 


BECHTEL  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


F.  C.  FROST,  701  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Western  Representative.  Agents  wanted  in  unrepresented  districts. 


The 

R0ES5LER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Haigh’s  New  System  of  Continuous  Kiln a11  Locations 

These  kilns  can  be  seen  burning  ROOFING  TILE,  DRY  PRESSED  FACING,  PAVING  AND  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully.  There  is  no  other  continuous  kiln  burning  as  successfully  the  variety  of  clay  wares  that  is  done  under  this  system  of 
side  firing.  To  see  it  in  operation  and  for  further  particulars,  address  H  .  H  [\  I  (j  H  ,  Celts  1<  ill.  IN .  . 


THE  RICHARDSON  BRICK  KILNS 

are  correct  in  principle  and  design  and  most  successful  in  operation.  They  are  the  result  of  long  stndy  and  many  years  of 
experience  in  burning  brick.  Moreover  they  embody  the  latest  and  best  European  and  American  practice. 

2  UP  DRAFT  KILNS 

3  DOWN-DRAFT  KILNS 
3  CONTINUOUS  KILNS 

No  single  Kiln  the  best  for  every  use ;  but  each  kiln  the  best  for  the  special  use  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Plans  for  these  kilns  are  furnished  only  with  my  services  as  consulting  engineer,  and  after  careful  investigation  and  report  upon  all 
the  special  conditions  and  requirements  of  each  individual  case  If  there  is  anything  better  for  the  purpose  than  mine  I  recommend  it.  My 
charges  are  about  the  same  In  either  case,  and  always  reasonable. 

For  illustrated  booklet  and  other  information,  address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON,  Brickworks  Engineer,  Ruggery  Bldg.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  Is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate, 
'he  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
rom  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
nd  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

ystffiS1  n  M.  WARNER.  SPARTA.  MICH. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  OLAZES  AND  ENAHELS,”  H.  R.  Orlffen .  $5  oo 

“BRICKn AKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BRICKHAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  3.50 

“TABLE  OP  ANALYSES  OP  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  fl .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IIND. 
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|  Do  You  Burn  Claywarc  or  Money? 
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We  Would  Ask  You  a  Question: 


IS  HOT  THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  BURNIND  the  bathing  of  the  ware  in  an 
EVEN  HEAT  of  the  degree  necessary  to  fuse  the  clay?  Also:  Are  not  the 
questions  of  heat  generation  and  EQUALLY  DISTRIBUTED  DRAFT 
_  FORCES  the  points  on  which  equally  distributed  heat  depends?  Further:  Does 
S  this  not  apply  to  all  wares  made  from  any  clay?  What  more  do  you  ask  of  your 
pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  fire  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  or  hollow  block  kilns? 

Our  kiln  is  a  universal  kiln  when  considering  the  above  ware.  It  burns 
clayware  quickly  and  evenly.  In  any  size  kiln  the  center,  outer  circle  or  bottom 
are  burned  alike. 
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THERE  IS  NO  ESCAPING  IT:  THE  KILN  YOU  NEED. 


Home  of  the  Platt  Triple  Draft  Kilns,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


THEY  ARE  Round,  Down-Draft,  ONE  or  Multiple  Stack  Kilns.  Have  solid 

or  perforated  floors  and  furnaces  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  location. 

We  furnish  plans  and  specifications  embodying  the  best  construction  ideas, 
and  correct  in  area  details.  This  kiln  is  the  product  of  experience.  We  have 
"A  demonstrated  its  fine  qualities.  Others  have  followed  in  its  use.  It  is  simple 
^  and  inexpensive.  A  sure  thing  for  you.  Royalties  reasonable. 
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f  PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  CO.,VanMeter,la. 
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BURNERS  WANTED. 

Tell  us  what  you  know  about  burning.  If  you  are  employed  we  can  help 
you  to  a  better  position,  if  you  are  the  right  sort.  Results  that  you  are  sure  of,  and 
that  are  good  are  in  demand. 

FOREMEN  WANTED. 

Where  do  you  work?  What’s  your  experience ?  Many  are  looking  for  GOOD 
men.  We  will  try  to  help  you  get  in  where  you  fit. 
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For  Further  Particulars  apply  to  ^ - 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

3301  MORGAN  FORD  ROAD.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  f\. 


The  “GRATH”  NEW  DOWN=DRAFT  CONTINUOUS 
Kiln,  guaranteed  to  burn  any  Kind  of  CLAY  WAKE  uni= 
formly,  without  any  smoke  or  discoloration,  in  ONE= 
HALF  the  time  Direct  Firing  required  in  single  Kilns, 
thereby  saving  50  per  cent,  in  fuel. 

Either  coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas  can  be  used  for  fuel.  In  successful  operation  by 
the  Mound  City  Roofing  Tile  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  giving  results  as  stated 
above. 


The  “GRATH”  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Gas  and  CoK= 

ing  Furnace. 

NO  Grate  Bars,  NO  Iron  Work.  CHEAP  to  build  and  attach.  The  BEST  Coking  Furnace  in  the  Market,  and  the  ONLY 
ONE  built  on  correct  principles,  for  either  UP-DRAFT,  DOWN-DRAFT  or  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


The  “GRATH”  Up=Draft  Kilns  ARE  THE  BEST. 


The  “GRATH”  Down=Draft  Kilns 

....  (Either  Perforated  or  Radiating  Floor)  ARE  THE  BEST . 
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THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  mforma- 


The  Dinn  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 

H.  C.  DUNN,  Patentee,  ERIE,  PA. 

The  Dunn  Kiln  has  never  failed,  and  we  will 
guarantee  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  over  other 
systems  of  burning  brick  or  refund  all  money.  Use 
the  Dunn  Kiln  and  pay  larger  dividends.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

1.  M.  JUSTICE,  ig'en..  Bethany,  W.  Va. 


Wilson  Kiln  and  Dryer  Co. 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 


Complete  Brick  Plants* 


SMOKE..  SMOKE..  NO  SMOKE. 


The  Wilson  Smokeless  Fur= 

nace  applied  to  all  his  kilns  and  dryers. 

Great  saving  in  fuel,  and  improves  the 
product.  Should  be  investigated  by  all 
brickmakers  who  know  the  value  of  coal 
at  the  present  time. 

Patents  protected  in  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 


BRICK  KILNS  built  in  any  style, 
round  or  square,  with  chimneys,  or  with 
stacks 

WILSON  HOT  AIR  DRYERS 

built  in  Tunnels  or  Dry  Floors.  Heated 
by  Coal,  Exhaust  Steam  or  Waste  Heat 
from  the  Kilns.  In  combination,  one,  or 
all  at  the  same  time. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Thos.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

Layton,  Pa. 
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The  Simplest  Pump  Made. 


Me  pistons,  glands,  stuffing  boxes,  eccentrics,  beams,  levers,  supplementary 
valves  or  complicated  mechanism,  not  a  single  mechanical  part  requiring  power 
to  move  it,  in  a 

PULSOMETLR.  STEAM  PUMP. 

Jls  a  result  it  will  handle  dirty,  muddy  or  gritty  liquid  easily  and  without  in *• 
jury.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  pumping  liquid  clay. 

Write  for  our  booklet. 

PULSOMETE.R  STEAM  PUMP  CO., 

132  Greenwich  Street,  NE.W  YORK. 


NO.  207  STEEL  FLAT  CAR. 
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E  KNOW  you  are  having- 
trouble  with  your  cars.  We 
also  know  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  until  you  use  our  cars. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  prices. 
We  also  build  special  designs  for 
special  .demands. 

CLEVELAND  CAR  CO., 

West  ParK  P.  O.,  Ohio. 


SAND=BRICKS. 


Handsomest  and  Most  Durable 
BricKs  Made. 

Natural  Gray  or  Colored. 


Our  bricks  may  be  made  from  ANY  kind  of  SAND,  whether  SHARP,  ROUND,  SMOOTH,  : B  ANK,  RIVER,  LAKE  OR 
SALT  WATER  SAND;  a  factory  for  making  these  bricks  cost  much  less  then  a  Clay  Brick  Factory,  and  these  bricks  may  be 
made  as  well  in  Winter  as  in  Summer.  NO  BURNING.  ANY  “DRY  PRESS”  MAY  BE  USED. 

CLAY  BRICK  FACTORIES  CHANGED  TO  THIS  SYSTEM  AT  LITTLE  COST. 

Absolutely  no  shrinkage  in  these  bricks;  every  brick  perfect;  may  be  made  in  any  SIZE,  SHAPE  or  COLOR.  One  fac 
tory  in  successful  operation  and  others  contracted  for. 

Territorial  Rights  for  Sale  and  on  ROYALTY . 

Egyptian  Silica  Brick  Process  Company, 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 


He  Sclpiz-System 
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6=8=10  Bridge  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Sand-Lime  Brick  Engineers. 

Plants  Erected  and  Equipped. 

Send  for  testimonials. 


Every  “SANDBANK  or  SANDHILL"  is  the  best  place  for  a  “BRICKYARD."  No 
need  of  clay,  dryers  or  kilns  to  produce  a  strong,  sound,  perfect  “FACEBRICK,"  and  at 
a  lower  cost  than  common  clay  bricks  are  usually  produced,  out  of  sand  and  a  small 
percentage  of  lime,  in  ten  hours,  in  any  weather,  winter  or  summer. 

H.  HUENNE.KE.S  6  CO., 

114=118  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  Engineering  Bldg. 

are  erecting  and  equipping  factories  of  any  capacity  in  any  locality  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  South  America  under  their  patented  process  known  as 

“HULNNEKES  SYSTEM.” 

FACTORIES  IN  OPERATION  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Any  size,  shape  or  color  of  bricks  produced  under  this  system,  and  every  brick  perfect. 

Besides  the  factories  in  operation  there  are  now  being  erected  twelve  (12) 
other  factories  under  our  system  from  Montreal,  Canada,  throughout  the  United 
States  to  Monterey,  Mex.  FACTS  ARE  BETTER  PROOFS  THAN  TESTIMO¬ 
NIALS,  and  seeing  one  of  our  factories  in  operation  is  to  believe  that  our  system 
is  a  thorough  success  and  a  big  money-maker.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet 
and  particulars. 


“Huennekes  System.” 
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SAND  =  LIME  BRICK 
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-MADE  BY  THE- 


AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

PLANTS  ERECTED,  EQUIPPED  AND  STARTED  UNDER  EULL 
GUARANTEES.  No  Risk — No  Experimenting- — No  Chance  for 
Failure — No  Secret  Process — No  Chemicals. 


American  Sand=Lime  Brick  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.  (SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.)  CHICAGO,  ILL.  @ 
(2)!®!®*.®!®!®!®;®!®;®!®!®;®;®'.®®;®;®;®;®;®;®;®;®  !®’.®!®*.®!®‘.®  *.®!®*.©!® 
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The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM 


These  kilns  area  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation.  _  .  . 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  (jknown  fou  burning  wood, 

coal  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined.  ,  .  ...  ,,,,,,, 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 

CUllThe  Eudaly  System*^*  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

YA I.  A.  EUDALY,  509  JoHnston  Bing.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Auger  Machine. 


Combination  Machine. 


niuviiiiiv, 

UP-TO-DATE  nACHINERY 

For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 
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Berg  Dry  Press.  (§) 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  ® 

j;®:®:®:®:®:®:©:®:®:®:®:®:®:  ®'.®!®;®.®'.  ® ;® !®  ;®i®  i®  ’.®  i®i®  i®i®  i®  ® -® -® 


BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1903  Catalogue. 
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A  STBRW  SHOVELi 


Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


MODEL  “G,”  2%  YD. 


For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  %  cubic  yard  up  to  4%  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO., 


STYLE  ‘C,”%YD. 

610  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


We  can  save  you  money. 

- • - 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


DON'T 
PURCHASE 
UNTIL  YOU 

WHITE  OS. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


-Anderson,  Ind. 
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Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


The  new  sieam  Shovel. 


Type  No.  1— Geo.  H.  Clippert  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 

Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day 

WRITE  U8  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


The  IHEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO., 

Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 


BRICK  MACHINES  (four  sizes)  capacities  ranging  from  6,ooo  to 

6o,oooperday),PUGMILLS, DISINTEGRATORS, REPRESSES, 

HOISTING  DRUMS,  CLAY  CARS,  BRICK  TRUCKS,  ETC. 


Ponchatoula,  La.,  Sept.  12th,  1902. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sirs-Enclosed  find  settlement  for  the  n  th? eon n® 

machinery  I  have  as  good  a  brick  machine  as  anybody  in  the  coun 
try  I  am  sure  it  Is  the  best  on  the  market  today,  and  you  have  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  any  way  you  wish,  for  the  O' 

far  ahead  of  my  expectations.  ,  Wishing  y^ANK  jfcAMPBELL. 

[Mr.  Campbell  Is  using  our  “  XX  ”  Machine.] 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS. 

Manufacturers  of  Brick  Making  Machinery, 

STATESVILLE,  IV.  C. 
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Waste  Heat  from  four  Gooling  Kilos  Toroetf  Into  money. 


Turning-  waste  into  money  is  just  like 
finding  gold  dollars.  We  are  making 
many  a  dollar  for  enterprising;  clay- 
workers  who  see  the  advantage  of  put¬ 
ting  in  our  Waste  Heat  Dryer.  It  takes 
the  waste  heat  from  your  cooling  kilns 
and  utilizes  it  in  drying  green  brick, 
and  dries  them  quicker  and  better  than 
any  other  dryer  on  the  market.  Let 
us  send  you  catalogue  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  together  with  testimonials  from 
users. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  largest  blower  ever  built 
in  the  world.  It  was  built  by  us  and  is 
in  use  in  a  waste  heat  dryer.  We  also 
manufacture  Blowers,  Exhausters,  * 

Engines,  Fans  and  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilating  Apparatus.  Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  NEW  YORE  BLOWER  CO., 

‘Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A . 


Chicago  Office,  Merchants'  Loan  and  T rust  Building. 
Cleveland  Office,  910  New  England  Building. 

New  York  Office,  39-41  Cortlandt  Street,  Rooms  101  to  106. 
Boston  Office,  185  Sumner  Street. 

European  Office,  Cathedral  Corner,  Fennel  Street,  Manches¬ 
ter,  England. 


The  Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Company 


BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS,  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Rooms  18,  19  and  20,  914  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  DRIER 

The  Simplest  and  Most 
Effective  Steam  Drier* 

Now  on  the  Market. 


Dry  Your  BricK  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 


ClDC  CLCV/\TION  Or.DRlW, 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 

Read  what  users  of  the  “NATIONAL”  say  who  are  drying  their 
brick  with  EXHAUST  STEAM.  THIS  COMMODITY 
COSTS  NOTHING.  Why  not  try  it? 

Four  Straight  Shots— One  a  Bomb  Shell. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50% 
more  than  AND  TILE  CO.,  Laurel,  Mies. 


We  use  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving  and  increase  is 
such  that  we  consider  your  Drier  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  at  our  pUnL  ^  ^  0LAy  CQ  _  ^  ^  Mo 


We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect. 

BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAYING  CO.,  Boone,  la. 


THIS  IS  THE.  “BOMB.” 

The  Drier  purchased  from  you  has  been  given  a  thorough 
test,  and  to  say  that  we  are  VERY  MUCH  PLEASED  is  stat¬ 
ing  it  mildly.  The  Drier  is  everything  you  stated  it  was,  and 
we  are  ESPECIALLY  PLEASED  with  the  economical  manner 
of  drying  with  EXHAUST  STEAM.  Before  we 
wasted  our  EXHAUST,  now  we  utilize  it  all  m  the 
Drier.  WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  AND  MFG.  CO., 

Spokane,  Wash. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Manager  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal*,  Seattle,  wash* 


1118  East  Maryland  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Time  and  wear  prove  that  these  cars  are  the  most  durable  and  easiest  running.  Send  for  information,  estimates,  etc. 


Barron  Tender  Clay  Dryer. 


THIS  CUT  illustrates  an  up-to-date  Brick  Dryer.  IT  IS  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
IRON  CLAD  DRYER,  which  contains  the  best  known  principles  for  rapid  drying.  The  correct 
principle  of  this  Dryer  has  been  carefully  retained  throughout  the  development  of  the  Tender  Clay 
Dryer,  which  enables  us  to  construct  Dryers  to  suit  all  clays  and  dry  the  product  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy.  Our  Steam  Saving  Devices  are  inventions  many  years  in  advance  of  what  is  generally  known  in  the 
science  of  Steam  Fitting. 


This  is  the  Dryer  that  enables  the  largest  brickmaking 
concerns  in  the  world  to  produce  brick  at  less  cost  than 
is  possible  by  any  other  Known  process. 
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A  PERFECT  CAR  SYSTEM  for  Either  Soft  or  Stiff  Mud. 

Witli  Only  TWO  CARS  One  Hail  Will  Handle  40  M  Brick  Per  Bay. 


\\r  _  amnfpp  This  to  be  the  best,  cheapest  and 

yy  °  Otlal  Q-1  only  out-door  car  system  ever 

offered  the  brick  maker.  We  guarantee  to  handle  from  the 
machine  and  put  on  the  yard  in  good  condition,  from  ihnty 
to  forty  thousand  green  brick  per  day,  with  one  man.  and  same 


amount  to  kiln.  We  guarantee  our  patent  car  and  system  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  built,  and  all  the  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  of  material  to  be  first  class.  Our  new 
portable  canvas  covers  give  absolute  protection  from  ram  and 
storms  and  also  protect  tender  clays. 


#"f*HE  SYSTEM  consists  of  two  elevating  and ^^wering^brick  cars 

plant;  these  take  the  place  of  several  ^undred  co  d  ,  'From  two  to  five  hundred  brick  are  taken  from 
ble  deck,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  00  P  naliet  off  the  rests  The  load  is  then  on  car,  which 

the  machine  and  placed  on  a  pallet  the  1 ever  lowered .  ra'smg  palle^ u^Oowirin*  deck  of  car  which  places 

-  spsSSSsafe  sc flSKasss— ~  — — ■  - 

this  system  in  operation. 


Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 

J^M^-Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker.  .  _  

SUCXESS  BRICK  j^j^^^i^i^^s^sip^’L^uisiMial'Texas^Arkaris^^MiMouri*  fcSSjSSl Indian^  o£&  “«*£*  ’ 


3XE:  CL>-rf&~'MrO 
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THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 

IN  THE  END. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

[CLAYWORKING  ENGINEERS] 


LANCASTER,  F»A.,  U.  S.  A. 


Don’t  over= 
look  results 
when  buying 
brick  ma  = 
chinery. 


Consult 
MARTIN 
and  you  will 
be  satisfied. 


If  you  do  not  have  our  General 
Catalog,  be  sure  and  send  for  it 
before  placing  your  orders. 


Our  Engineering  Department  is 
ever  at  your  service.  Consult  our 
experts  regarding  every  trouble 
on  your  plant. 


Pug  Mills, 
RocK  Crushers, 
Disintegrators, 
Elevators, 
Screens, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Sand  Dryers, 
BricKbat 
Crushers, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Moulds, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


■  ■■ :  > 


Dry  and  Wet  Pant>. 


No.  1  Auger  Machine. 


*  J*  .  r  .  **  • 


Compound  Crusher. 


JVfflRTIN 
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The  Hercules 

The  Leader  of  All 
SOFT  MUD 

Brick  Machines. 


Simplicity.  Strength.  Weight.  Capacity. 


This  machine  is  a  model  in  every  respect,  is  made  of  iron  and  steel  throughout,  has 
ample  pugging  capacity,  is  free  from  leakage,  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  clay,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  reliable.  Machines  in  successful  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Latest  improved  devices,  fully  covered  by  patents. 


HERCULES  SR. 
HERCULES  JR. 


THE  IDEAL 
THE  STANDARD 


If  you  have  not  our  catalogue,  get  it.  It  fully  decribes  the  machinery  and  brick¬ 
yard  equipment  we  manufacture. 

Sanders,  Disintegrators,  Conveyors,  Clay  Elevators,  Pug=Mills,  Wag> 
ons,  TrucKs,  Barrows,  Hoists,  Molds,  Furnace  Fronts,  Grates,  etc. 


EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED. 


PRICES  RIGHT. 


You  Know  Our  Business 
and 

We  Want  to  Know  Yours. 


the  Hohtoh  facto HiHG  co., 

Paine  sville,  Ohio ,  U*  S.  ^4 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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“PERFECTION.” 

You  always  hear  this  expression  used  when  you  ask  a  user  of 
a  Potts  Mould  Sander  how  they  like  it;  the  answer  is  always  the 
same:  “Works  to  Perfection.” 


Patented  February  5,  1889. 


J.  S.  DRESSER, 

Manufacturer  of 

WATER  AND  SAND  STRUCK  BRICK, 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen  I  now  have  the  Mould  Sander  working,  and  am  much  pleased  with 


Southbridge,  Mass.,  June  15,  1903. 


results;  it  works  to  PERFECTION;  am  confident  that  your  Sander  will  save  me  at 
least  two  sets  of  moulds,  if  not  three,  over  the  number  I  have  used  in  previous  years, 
while  using  the  M -  Sander.  Yours  truly,  J.  S.  DRESSER. 

Less  wear  on  the  moulds  when  using  a  Potts  Mould  Sander  than  when  work 
is  done  by  hand. 

It  has  neither  sprocket,  chain  nor  gear  to  wear  and  break,  causing  annoying 
delays. 

It  sands  the  moulds  perfectly.  A  boy  will  operate  it,  and  can  be  learned  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  do  the  work. 

Saves  Moulds,  Labor,  Time,  Annoyance,  and  does  the  work  better.  Write 

C.  <fc  A.  POTTS  &  CO.. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  POTTS 

Horizontal 

BricK  Machine 

Having  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 
with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 


A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 
stone. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Sc  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

to  sand  the  moulds  and  save 
labor. 


With  these  three  machines  you  can  make 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 
found  to  be  right. 
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COMBINATIONS 

OF  CAPITAL 


Are  not  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  but  this  Combination  of  BricK,  Bloch 
and  Tile  Cutter  is  easily  the  most  popular  ar= 
tide  [except  money],  ever  offered  to  the  clay= 
worker. 


SENSING’ S  AUTOMATIC  COMBINATION  CUTTING  TABLE. 


There  are  many  clayworKers  who  maKe  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks  land 
E.nd=Cut  BricK,  and  until  now  they  have  been  compelled  to  purchase 
at  least  two  cutting  tables,  but  with  this  Cutter  they  can  cut  9=inch 
end=cut  bricK,  drain  tile  from  3=inch  to  HMnch,  and  hollow  blocks 
12  inches  square  and  under,  and  do  their  work  far  better,  than  with 


any  of  the  old  fashioned,  out=of=date  Cutting  Tables. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  A  postal  card  of  inquiry  will  bring 
the  information. 


The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  1 

RICHLAND  COUNTY,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO.  § 
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THE  OPEN  DOOR 

Our  “key  to  suc¬ 
cess”  has  unlocked 
the  door  of  prosper¬ 
ity  to  clay  workers. 
All  that  is  required 
is  your  “push.” 

If  your  plant  is 
equipped  with  the 
“proper”  machinery, 
of  faultless  quality, 
success  depends  only 
on  your  wisdom  and 
energy.  We  build 
machinery  that  will 
successfully  work 
any  clay. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Start¬ 
ing  Right.”  Complete  catalogue 
for  the  asking. 

DRY  PRESS 
STIEF  MUD  and 

SOFT  MUD  Machinery 
POTTERY  Machinery 
CEMENT  Machinery. 


TheAME RICAN  ClAYWiR  KIN  G  MaCH  .  Co. 

BXJ  CYRUS,  OHIO . 

V.X.  A . 

NEWTORK  OFFICE  39-41  Cortlandt  Ji.Rooms  101-106 
CHICAGO  OFFICE  MERCHANTS  LOAN  £  TRUST  BLDG. 
EUROPEAN  OFFICE  3 Core  S-t„Picadily,  MANCHESTER.ENG.^ 
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MECHANICAL 

Complications 

AVOIDED. 

» 

An  automatic  bricK  cutter  as  sim= 
pie  as  12  3,  and  as  absolute  and  in= 
variable  as  the  solar  system. 


^ i— — i ^ ■ 

THE,  BREWER  NO.  60 

is  the  apex  of  automatic  brick  cutter  attainment; 
will  do  more;  do  it  better  and  be  in  better  con= 
dition  when  it  is  done,  than  any  other  machine 
of  the  Kind  on  the  market.  Will  cut  any  output 
from  15,000  or  less  to  150,000  per  day.  Built  in 
two  sizes.  The  above  cut  illustrates  the  smaller 
one. 
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A  WONDERFUL  CUTTER 


- IS - 

The  Wonder  Automatic  and  Semi=Automatic 

NOT  ONLY  IN  NAME,  BUT  IN  WORK  AS  WELL. 


VA/onder  Side-Cut  Brick  Cutter. 


m 


]HIS  CUTTER  has  only  been  on  the  market  during:  the  past  year  and  there  are 
thirty-eight  of  them  now  in  successful  operation  Is  this  not  sufficient  to  demon- 

- onstrate  the  superior  qualities  of  this  Cutter?  The  beauties  of  this  Cutter  are  in 

the  light,  easy  running  machinery,  square  corners,  straight,  smooth  brick  and  simplicity  in 
operation.  While  the  machine  is  sufficiently  strong  to  do  the  work  of  a  Brick  Cutter,  yet 
it  is  free  from  the  heavy,  uncouth  machinery  usually  embodied  in  an  Automatic  Cutter. 

There  are  no  feathered  edges,  no  crooked  brick  made  on  this  Cutter.  It  has  a  down¬ 
ward,  sheering  motion  at  all  times. 

This  is  the  Cutter  that  cuts  the  cut  that  all  the  Cutters  would  like  to  cut  but  can  t  cut. 

Here  is  the  Cutter  that  a  boy  can  cut  all  the  cuts,  and  just  the  cut  that  all  the  brick- 
makers  want  to  cut,  and  the  only  cut  that  it  leaves  uncut  is  the  cut  in  price  from  other 

Cutters,  and  this  we  cut. 

Seeing  is  not  only  believing,  but  is  buying,  as  all  who  see  this  Cutter  are  readily  con 
vinced  of  its  sterling  qualities.  It  is  sold  strictly  on  its  merits  and  the  price  is  right. 


The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  1ND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Southern  Agents:  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

519  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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INO  OTHER 


AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


OHIo, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  /VY. 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Soft  Mud  Brickmakers  Take  Notice 

“Charms  Strike  the  Sight 

But 


Merit  Wins  the  Soul.” 


The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 


For  the  asking  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  package  of  “  Food  for  Thoughtful 
Brickmakers.” 

Better  ask  before  they  are  all  gone. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BUST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to*day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  Brick  Manufacturer.  # 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  En¬ 
gines,  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers.  ^  Sendcfafaioguuerated 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 


WORKS : 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT: 

135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


July,  1903. 


fs. 
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THE  PERFECT  GLUT  SCREED 


is  a  traveling’  gravity  screen.  It  is 
nature  assisted  by  mechanism.  It 
saves  labor  and  lessens  wear  on 
machinery.  Increases  capacity  and 
produces  a  more  uniform  product. 


Don't  Cost  Anything  to  Try  It. 
We  Guarantee  Its  Work. 


We  know  what  it  will  do.  Let 
us  show  you. 

Our  new  Catalog  will  explain  all 
about  it. 


What  Users  Say 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


Not  what  manufacturer  claims  for  his  product 
COUNTS  MOST. 


TF  you  are  need* 
ing  Dryer  Cars 
or  Represses, 
please  write  us 
that  we  may  tell 
you  the  nearest 
points  where  they 
are  in  use— or  bet* 
ter— if  you  need 
dryer  cars,  let  us 
send  you  a  sample 

We  "Build  "Dryers 
and  Equip 

Brick  "Plants  Complete 


fojS 
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RACK  CAR  FOR  SOFT-MUD  BRICK. 


I 


Tlie  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  173. 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


»,.ftAiiALlBWeQ 
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The  Official,  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


FOR  SALE. 


Two  rebuilt  Chambers 
Automatic  EncUCut  Brick 
Machines  of  25,000  daily 
capacity.  Taken  in  trade 
from  customers  putting 
in  our  largest  machines. 

These  machines  re= 
built  in  our  own  shop, 
guaranteed  in  every  par= 
ticular,  and  offered  sub= 
ject  to  trial  and  approval. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets. 

We  also  make  a  fall  line  ot 


Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  TracK  Switches,  Etc.  0  0  0 


Write  for  Circular.' 


The  ATLA5  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 

(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 

_ Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CARS! 

W/E  are  the 

”  LARGEST  MAN¬ 
UFACTURERS  OF 

Dryer  Oars 


Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 

Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  hare 
0  0  to  offer.  0  0 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


BRICK  MACHINERY— DRY  PRESS  PROCESS 

Name.  Page. 


American  Clay-Working  Mach. 

Co.,  The . 117,209 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works  .  110 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. . . . 
.  112,  113 


Name.  Page. 

Chicago  Brica  Macninery  Co..  195 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

The .  115 

Ill.  Supply  *  Construction  Co.  200 
Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.  114 
Scott  Mfg.  Co .  113 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


Arnold-Creager  Co  ,  The .  121 

American  Clay -Working  Mach 

Co.,  The . 117,209 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works . 116,  192 

Bonnot  Co..  The .  199 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co .  210 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 109, 183 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co...  195 

Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  The....  214 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D .  208 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 179,  212,  213 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg. 

Co.,  The .  204 

Hensley,  J.  W .  Ill 


Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  205 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  200 
Kells  Foundry  and  Machine 

Co . 183 

Madden  &Co .  188 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 

Co.,  The .  210 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A . 206,  207 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W . 174,  175 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works .  121 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C .  193 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co,  The .  211 

Wellington  Machine  Co,  The...  177 
Wiles  Co.,  A.  M.  <&  W.  H .  190 


BRICK  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 


American  Blower  Co,  The . 216 

Boss,  John  C .  178 

Barron  Dryer  Co .  198 

Bechtel  Bros .  196 

Buffalo  Forge  Co .  191 

Eudaly,  W.  A .  199 

Halgh,  H . 197 

Illinois  Supply  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  The .  200 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  The . 190 


National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The _ 202 

Phillips,  S.Q .  185 

Platt  Triple  Draft  Kiln  Co . 201 

Reppell,  L.  H .  189 

Richardson,  W.  D .  190 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co . 203 

Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Co .  198 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The _ 124 

Warner,  D.  M . . .  197 

Youngreii,  P.  L. .  197 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


American  Belting  Co.,  The .  186 

Arnold-Creager  Co.,  The .  121 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co . 110 

Cleveland  Car  Co .  191 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W .  187 

Carnell,  Geo .  191 

Central  Iron  Works .  186 

Cox,  Geo.  S .  185 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co . 216 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

The .  115 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co .  215 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  The .  186 

Gray,  S.  B .  184 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co,  The .  Ill 

Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 205 


Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Mfg.  Co.,  The .  204 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co,  The.  184 

Kendall  &  Flick .  185 

Koppel,  Arthur .  120 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co .  192 

Main  Belting  Co .  187 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co  184 

Mueller,  Max .  184 

National  iyiusical  String  Co....  190 

Phillips  &  McLaren .  187 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. . .  191 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 188 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Co .  120 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co, The  193 

Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  M.  F .  198 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer  Co .  119 


122 

188 

194 

188 

180 


American  Ceramic  Society .  122 

American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg 

Co . 

American  Road  Machine  Co... 
American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co. 

Audel,  Theo.  &  Co . 

Avery  Stamping  Co . 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  122 

Boss,  John  C .  178 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E . 186 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co .  188 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry .  189 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The  123 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  183 

Evens  &  Howard .  182 

Egyptian  Silica  Brick  Process 

Company .  195 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  187 

H.  C.  Bauer  Engraving  Co. ..  186, 188 

H.  Huennekes  &  Co .  194 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 

Electro  Co . 185,  189 

Johnson  burg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  122 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp .  184 

Koppel,  Arthur .  120 

Lake  Erie  <fe  Western .  487 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co .  123 


MISCELLANEOUS^ 

McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co .  120 

Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Co .  180 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co  185 
New  York  Brfck  and  Paving  Co.  122 

Ohio  State  Uni\  ?rsity .  186 

Peppel,  S.  V .  182 

Pennsylvania  Line .  189 

Preston  Brick  Co..  . \. .  122 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co,  The  123 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route .  189 

Richardson,  W.  D . 185,  190 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Co .  182 

Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Company,  The  .  196 

Sangamo  Brick  Cc .  123 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co .  172 

Scientific  Bread  Machine  Co.  ..  183 
Southern  Railway  and  Mobile 

&  Ohio  R.  R .  187 

The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.  195 
Terre  Haute  Brick  ana  Pipe  Co.  123 

Vandalia  Line .  189 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  The .  123 

Wells  &  Hall . .  184 

Western  Brick  Co . 122 

Whyte,  J.  W .  189 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co . . 185 

Ads.,  Small  Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc. 
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th£M1MNGT0N»KING  PERFORATING  CO. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  1 14  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MONARCH 


is  recognized 
as  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick 
machine  for 
simplicity, 
strength  and 
durability.  It 
is  the  only 
machine  that 
has  double 
pug  mills.  It 
is  also  a 
leader  for 
quantity  and 
quality  of 
brick. 

Send  for 
1903  catalog 
and  see  test¬ 
imonials. 


JA M£$  S  W.  MI3JS SL,E,  Y,  (Successor  to  s.  k.  fletcher  &  co.)  Indian apolis,  In  d. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

The  ’97  Model 


THE  ’97  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability;  it  is  compact;  the  adjust¬ 
ments  are  convenient;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best; 
the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and  mechanical  principles  to  the 
art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other  machine. 
THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulating  the 
amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal  pressure  and 
finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Sixty-five  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken  in 
pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Streets  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
originality  in  design  and  construction.  It  is  not  an  experimental  or 
untried  machine,  but  has  stood  the  test  of  years. 


Six-Mold  Boyd  Press 


Built  in  the  following  sizes: 

CAPACITIES  PER  HOUR 
Two-Mold,  1,000  brick 

Three-Mold,  1,500  brick 

Four-Mold,  2,000  brick 

Six-Mold,  3,000  brick 


Write  for 

General  Catalogue  No.  io 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  will  make  better  brick  from  clay  or  shale  than  can  be  made  from  the  same 
material  by  any  other  press.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales  ;  and  is  the  only  successful  machine  for 
making  fire  brick. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine.  The  movement  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock. 

ITS  RECORD:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  press  brick  machines  combined. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Brick  Plants 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Streets  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Ross-Kpllfir tmpie  pressure  Rrif  k  Machine. 

Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SILT  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


T^HIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
1  the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  thejeast  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.  .  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 

particulars  address  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  C0«9  st. iS!lrMnQ.fufs. a. 


CL>-ri  isi t/i  c^m 
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IF  VOU  OBIT  BUY  THE  FEBH1LTZ  PFIESS 
WE  BOTH  USE  PIET. 


We  Hake  the 

We  Hake  the 

FERNHOLTZ  MOLD  BOX. 

FERNHOLTZ  PATENT 

Acknowledged 

CLAY  PULVERIZER. 

“The  Best  Ever.” 

The  Host  Economical. 

The  New  Four=Mold  Fernholtz  Brick  Press. 


We  Hake  the 

We  ITake  Fancy  Holds 

FERNHOLTZ  IRON  FRAME 

And  Furnish  All  Kinds  of  Sup= 

CLAY  niXER. 

plies  and  Repairs. 

“The  Only.” 

“Let  Us  Show  You.” 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  siae  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 
135  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


^  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

^  The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


ZTrtE: 
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IT’S  "BUILT  RIGHT  AND  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


What  More  Could 
You  Ask? 

Its  goodness  is  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 

We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of .  . 
Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world 

Every  Machine  a 
Winner.  Every  Pa¬ 
tron  Pleased. 

Write  us  about 
DRY  PRESS, 
STIFF  MUD, 
POTTERY  OR 
CEMENT 
MACHINERY. 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 
Medal  Awarded 
at 

Paris  Exposition. 


NEW  CENTURY 
DRY  PRESS 


New  YorK  Office, 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

G 


3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


The  American  Clay = Working 

Machinery  Company, 

7$  u cyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A . 


See  A  cl .  on  Page  2  O  <3 
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A  SECRET. 

If  you’re  goin’  to  make  it  go, 

Don’t  let  people  think  you’re  slow. 
Weigh  your  words,  then  talk  ’em  quick. 
Spend  each  day  in  makin’  brick. 

Don’t  let  people  say  to  you  — 

“Shame  you  haven’t  more  to  do;” 

For,  when  compelled  to  shut  your  shop, 
Or  for  repairs  you’ve  got  to  stop, 

Folks  just  can’t  help  that  side  remark: 
“Great  balls  of  hemp  in  Noah’s  ark! 

Bill  Jones’  place  is  closed  agin, 

I  guess  that  feller’s  drawin’  in.” 

So  if  you’re  goin’  to  make  it  pay, 

You  ought  to  make  brick  every  day. 

— Poem  from  a  successful  brick  man  to  a  “  starter.  ’  ’ 


If  the  above-mentioned  Wni  Jones  would  take  our  ad¬ 
vice,  he  would  make  this  issue  paramount  in  his  business : 
“  Get  a  press  that  will  not  be  the  cause  ot  a  shut-down  in 
any  way,”  and  this  done  he  needn’t  worry  about  not  having 
enough  business,  for  “trade  follows  the  busy  man.” 

The  Andrus  Press  saves  time.  Time’s  money.  Figure 
it  out  for  yourself,  or  let  us  help  you  figure  it  out. 

SCOTT  MFG.  CO., 


St.  Louis  Office.  720  N.  Second  St. 
Albert  B.  Bowman,  Representative. 


217  South  Fourth  St., 

KEOKUK,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 
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ESTABLISHED  1859. 
INCORPORATED  1900 


pAd”^T  I-2.000.qq 
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& 

503  ODD  FELLOWS  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS 


Belleville,  Ill.,  July  24-1903. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulv.  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Gentlemen : -  - 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  11th  inst.  The  #3  Roller 
Breaker  plate  pulverizer  we  purchased  from  you  last  winter  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  We  are  enabled  to  work  our  clay  as  damp  as  we 
wish  without  fear  of  choking  the  machine  and  can  regulate  the  grinding 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  adjustable  Roller  breaker  plate.  The  ma¬ 
chine  has  fully  satisfied  us  in  making  the  change.  Wishing  you  suc¬ 
cess,  we  remain,  Yours  truly, 

Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Co., 
Per  W.  W.  Ittner. 


FOR  CLAY  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  BANK. 


U  .  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August 
13,  1895. 

No.  11,634, 
dated  Oct.  26th,  1897. 

No.  590,748,  dated 
September  28,  1897. 

No.  589,236,  dated  August 
31  1897 

No.  604,485,  dated  May 
24,  1898. 

No.  646,249, 
dated  March  27,  1900. 

No.  646,250,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  646,278,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated 
September  18.  1900. 

No.  711,688, 
dated  Oct.  21st,  1902. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348, 
dated  March  14,  1899. 

No.  726,602,  dated  April 
28th,  1903. 

No.  728,643,  dated  May 
19th,  1903. 

No.  730,503,  dated  June 
9th,  1903. 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS 


Germany,  No.  105,777, 
dated  August  31st,  1897. 

England,  No.  19,988, 
dated  Aug.  31st,  1897. 

France,  No.  210,062  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,788, 
dated  August  31,  1897. 

India,  No.  434, 
dated  Feb.  14,  1898. 

Canada,  No.  60,048, 
dated  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  121,320, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

England,  No.  15,296, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

France,  No.  303,336, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Belgium,  No.  151,807, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Canada,  No.  70,732, 
dated  April  26th,  1901 . 


Williams  Patent 


CHICAGO  — 325  DEARBORN  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— 44  STUART  STREET 
NEW  YORK- 39  CORTLANDT  STREET. 
CINCINNATI-325  BROADWAY. 

PHILADELPHIA— STEPHEN  GIRARD  BUILDING. 
SEATTLE,  WASH.— 13  STARR-BOYD  BUILDING 


Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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E  manufacture  all  kinds  of  MODERN  CLAY= 
WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Our  SEWER  PIPE  PRESSES,  DRY  AND 
WET  PANS  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  self-contained; 
all  supplied  with  wrought  steel  frames  (built  like  a  rail¬ 
road  bridge.) 

If  you  are  making  changes  in  your  factory,  or  con¬ 
template  erecting  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 

SEWER  PIPE,  DRAIN  TILE,  CONDUITS, 
FIRE  PROOFING  OR  HOLLOW  BLOCKS, 

please  write  us,  as  we  have  complete  plans  for  various 
sizes  of  buildings,  showing  economical  plans  and  labor- 
saving  methods  for  handling  material. 

TAPLIN,  RICE,  <S  CO., 


Railway  Materials  for  Brickyards,  Etc. 

Planned,  Built,  and  Equipped  Complete,  With  All  Accessories. 
r* _ _ For  Carrying  Raw  Material,  Green 

vH i  S  or  Dry  Bricks.  ^ -  -  T  T  fr-  lls 

I  1$  Ct^rwl  n„:i^  Frogs,  Switches,  Turntables, 

OLCCl  K. 0.1  IS,  Wheels  and  Axles,  Etc. 

~<TgHTC'1  A  LARGE  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  __ 

steel  Dump  Car  for  clay.  Write  for  Catalogue  “C.”  "  ~  ~  “ 

Crossing  for  Industrial  or  Portable  Track. 

ARTHUR  K0PPEL,  Dept.  3,  66=68  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL,  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


•  '  ......  . 

Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK.  agents, 

Illinois  Brick  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

Columbus  Brick  and  TerraCotta  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co..  Momence,  III. 


General  Offices, 

1307  CHEMICAL  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


^jT  .77/^ 
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SHAKER  SCREEN 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


STEDMAN'S  <6IT#™6 


INCLINE 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


5tedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Bricl^inakine  Machinery  and 


The  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machine 


A  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine. 

Makes  good  brick  and 
lots  of  them. 

Sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 


Has  desirable  features 
not  found  in  any 
other  brick  machine. 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  PERFECTION  BOTTOMS 


Patented  January  28, 1902. 

These  Moulds  are  just  what  the  name  implies.  The  bottoms 
are  made  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  vents, 
and  the  quality  of  the  brick  are  greatly  improved  by  using 
them.  Try  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced  We  manufac¬ 
ture  the  best  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  there  is  in  the  market 
Moulds,  trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  a  specialty. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

Successors  to  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio  INOW  London,  OFllO. 

tLod  7 

Jonathan  creager's  sons  co.,  Cincinnati, Ohio.  Cincinnati  Office,  Corner  Sixth  and  Vine  Sts. 

ATLANTA  BRTCK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  Agents  for  Southern  States. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

?$5  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Teppa  Cotta  Clays,  ^ao« 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P.O.Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVINfi  BRICE. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


DO  YOU  BUY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


Iiw  M  Britt  l  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


204  5.,  A.  A  K.  BUILDING.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club ,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xii-(-532  pages;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents: — The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Briek. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CLAV>WORKER,  Indianapolis. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  IP  avers. 
Impervious  Red  Building 
BriclL  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 
FIVE  railroads. 


Seger’s  Collected  Writings 

This  wonderful  book  is  really  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
cla,y  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  Investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clayworker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I  of  550 
pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The 
price  is  (815.00)  for  the  two  volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each 
paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 

American  Ceramic  Society 

Stanley  G.  Burt, 

Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Committee — 

Edward  C.  Stover,  Chairman. 
H.  A.  Wheeler, 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treasurer. 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


Hie  Terre  He  Britt  ant  Pipe  Co., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quatlty  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


PAVING 


BRICK 


AND 

BLOCKS 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick.  .  .  .  . 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  hy  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURO,  IND. 


C.  Ridgely, 

President. 


C.  V.  Hickox, 
Secretary. 


H.  A.  Eudaly, 
Superintendent 


The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


BRICK 


Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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r  LETTERS  M  KJ 
OF  PRAISE  VW 

PROVE  THAT  m* 

STANDARD  PAYS 


“  1  he  Standard”  is  a  success  in  two  ways. 

First  comes  its  success  in  drying  all  Kinds  of  clays 
RIGHT— that’s  the  main  thing.  y 

Second  comes  its  success  in  Keeping  down  the  E,X= 
PENSE,  —  drying  quicKer  as  well  as  better  than  other 
systems  can  —  costing  LESS  to  operate  than  other  sys= 
terns. 

These  are  not  claims,  but  proven  and  established 
FACTS. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  recent  letters  from  satis= 
fied  users  of 

THE  STANDARD  DRIER. 

“Have  sold  all  the  brick  I  could  make  this  season,  and  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done  without  ‘  The  Standard  '  Drier.  I  dry  my  brick  in  48  hours, 
using  exhaust  steam  daytime  and  live  at  night." 

Yorketown,  N.J.,  June  27,  1903.  DAVID  F.  HAINES. 

“We  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  your  Drier.  We  get  6,000  brick 
Irom  each  track  daily  at  a  cost  of  25c.  per  M,  and  we  have  no  loss  from  broken 
brick."  W.  G.  JENNINGS  &  SON. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  June  30,  1903. 

“We  believe  *  Standard'  is  the  best.  It  costs  no  more  to  dry  our 
brick  than  we  figured  on,  and  they  are  so  nicely  and  thoroughly  dried  that  it 
takes  less  time  to  burn  than  when  we  dried  in  the  open  air." 

Norfolk,  Va.,  June  23,  1903.  STANDARD  BRICK  CO. 


We  install  complete  drying 
systems  on  short  notice — under 
a  guarantee  of  unqualified  satis¬ 
faction. 

Our  Catalogue  “1^”  contains 
a  great  many  interesting  letters 
from  users,  which  demonstrate 
the  economy  of  “THE  STAND¬ 
ARD.”  We  will  promptly  send 
it  to  you  on  request. 


HE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA. 


SOUTHERN 


SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO _ 

Sia  PRUDENTIAL  BLOC.  ATLANTA.  CA. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 


VOL.  XL. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  AUGUST,  1903. 


No.  2. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MODERN  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Advantage  of  Enameled  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
for  Exterior  Walls. 

A  NOTEWORTHY  addition  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  Chicago’s  down-town  buildings 
that  possess  really  artistic  merit,  is  just  being 
completed  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and  State  Streets  for 


$1,250,000.  When  finished,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
ornate  and  complete  department  stores  in  the  world. 

Above  the  ornamental  iron  work,  which  constitutes 
the  walls  of  the  two  lower  stories,  rise  pure  white  walls 
of  enamel  brick  and  terra  cotta  from  the  great  factory  of 
the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company.  Within  and 
without,  the  building  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  clean,  attractive  surfaces,  even  in  a  dirty 
city,  by  the  use  of  vitrified  or  non-porous  products.  The 


I  ^  h? 
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The  New  Apartment  Store  of  Schlesinger  &  Mayer,  Chicago.  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect. 


Schlesinger  &  Mayer.  The  new  building  is  twelve  stories 
in  height  and  covers  a  space  180x140  feet.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Louis  H.  Sullivan  and  will  cost  complete 


smooth  surface  offers  little  chance  for  dirt  to  lodge,  and 
when  it  does  become  soiled,  it  is  washed  clean  b\  the  next 
hard  rain.  The  Tribune  Building  and  the  Inter-Ocean 
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architect  for  uniformity  of  color  was  often  subjected  to  loss  of 


Building  are  faced  with  similar  material,  the  latter  from 
the  kilns  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Com¬ 
pany,  and  pictured  in  the  May,  1901,  Clay-Worker, 
demonstrates  the  advantage  of  glazed  fronts  for  city 
structures. 

The  interior  finish  is  by  no  means  less  attractive  than 
the  outside  of  the  building.  Lunch,  rest  and  reading 
rooms,  are  set  apart  from  the  main  sales  rooms  and  cor¬ 
ridors  of  the  big  store,  and  these  are  constructed  and 
adorned  with  a  view  of  pleasing  the  eye  and  giving  a 
sense  of  refreshing  cleanness  and  comfort  to  the  weary, 
dust-stained  shopper.  Scagliola  columns  rise  from  floors 
of  vitreous  tile  to  frescoed  ceilings,  and  the  walls  are  of 
ceramic  tile.  Parts  of  the  floors  are  laid  in  mosaic.  The 
ceramic  tile  is  furnished  by  the  American  Tile  Company, 
of  Zanesville,  O.,  and  the  hollow  tiles  of  the  inner  walls 
comes  from  the  plants  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Com¬ 
pany. 

But  a  brief  description  of  the  building  would  hardly 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  striking  terra  cotta 
cornice  which  crowns  and  beautifies  the  whole  pile  with 
such  grace  and  finish  as  to  attract  general  attention,  even 
though  twelve  stories  high  above  the  crowds.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  reckoned  by  many  lovers  of  architecture  as  the 
most  pronouncedly  artistic  structure  in  the  down-town 
district. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  DUST— NO.  7. 


BY  A.  LUMINA. 

(The  Boston  Convention — Continued.) 


contributions  by  architects. 

VERY  PLEASANT  and  profitable  feature  of  the 
Convention  was  not  on  the  program — the  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Robert  S.  Peabody  and  R.  Clipston 
Sturgis.  The  presence  of  these  distinguished 
architects  was  a  compliment  to  our  organization, 
and  their  kind  and  helpful  words  made  us  all 
feel  good.  Mr.  Sturgis,  to  whom  I  wish  to  give 
my  attention  chiefly  in  this  paper,  is  an  authority 
upon  artistic  brick  work,  and  his  talk  to  us  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  separately  by  our  association.  A  discussion  of  his  state¬ 
ments  could  not  have  been  properly  entered  upon  at  the  time 
even  had  any  one  been  so  disposed,  and  while  I  want  to  say  some¬ 
thing  upon  the  same  subjects  from  a  little  different  poini  of 
view,  I  appreciate  none  the  less  the  need  of  just  such  a  talk  as 
he  gave  us.  Few  brickmakers  realize  how  much  their  indus¬ 
try  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Sturgis  and  Mr.  Rogers  for  their  wise  and 
persistent  advocacy  of  a  larger  and  more  artistic  use  of  brick  in 
architecture.  And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  is  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Brickbuildev ,  is  missing 
a  helpful  source  of  inspiration. 

color. 

I  have  thought  a  good  deal  and  said  much  in  one  way  or 
another  upon  the  matters  presented  by  Mr.  Sturgis,  and  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  speak  again  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
brickmaker  who  has  spent  many  years  in  making  the  brick  that 
are  seen  only  from  the  outside  and  that  sometimes  not  only,  as 
Mr.  Peabody  said,  annoy  the  architect,  but  the  brick  manufacturer 
as  well.  The  architect,  however,  is  the  leader.  He  is  the  educa¬ 
tor  of  the  brickmaker,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  must  make  what  the  architect  demands.  Hence  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  shade  in  the  brick  furnished  for  facing  a  few  years 
ago  should  not  be  laid  to  the  manufacturer,  but  to  the  architect. 

1  he  manufacturer  who  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 


money  and  reputation. 

The  proper  assorting  of  brick  into  ten  or  fifteen  shades  of  red 
thus  became  one  of  the  most  expert  operations  of  the  face-brick 
factory  and  necessitated  the  making  of  a  million  or  more  brick 
in  order  to  fill  an  order  for  a  hundred  thousand.  To  be  sure,  if 
a  building  had  been  started  with  brick  uniformly  shaded,  as 
even  now,  it  must  be  so  continued,  ■  since  variations  of  color  or 
shade  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  whole  facade,  or  else  there 
must  be  no  perceptible  variation  and  the  monochrome  effect, 
which  is  sometimes  desirable,  be  maintained.  The  reaction  from 
the  monochrome  brickwork  of  a  decade  or  more  ago  has,  in  some 
cases,  been  carried  to  the  opposite  extreme.  A  too  studied  re¬ 
gard  for  variations  of  color  is  not  pleasant,  either,  and  while  the 
rough,  common  water-cut  or  raindrop  brick,  with  black  headers, 
gives  a  very  beautiful  effect  when  well  handled,  yet  they  are 
not  adapted  to  all  styles  of  architecture  nor  appropriate  for 
buildings  for  all  purposes.  Moreover,  the  kiln-run  shades  of  a 
red  brick  never  look  as  well  as  the  kiln-run  shades  of  lighter 
colors.  Absolute  uniformity  of  shade,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 


A  Portion  of  the  Schlesinger  &  Mayer  Building. 

will  never  again  be  insisted  upon.  At  any  rate  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  brickmaker  will  not  run  his  brick  with  any  more  uni¬ 
formity  than  the  architects  require. 

BOND. 

I  never  knew  the  origin  or  purpose  of  what  is  called  the 
American  bond,  which  is  not  much  better  than  no  bond  at  all— all 
stretchers  with  an  occasional  tie  made  by  clipping  off  the  back 
corners  of  the  face-brick  for  a  support  for  the  “blind  headers.” 
Mr.  Sturgis  says  it  was  to  produce  uniformity  of  color,  as  the 
headers  were  not  of  same  shade  with  the  stretchers.  My  opinion 
has  always  been  that  it  was  partly  for  uniformity  of  appearance, 
but  more  especially  for  cheapness.  We  could  always  furnish 
enough  headers  uniform  in  shade  with  the  face,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  do  so  as  it  would  increase  the  number  of  face-brick 
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for  any  job.  Moreover,  in  order  to  make  a  better  bond  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  uniformity,  we  made  a  special  square  bond 
brick,  but  we  could  not  sell  many  of  them  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost.  Architects  and  builders,  at  a  time  to  be  sure,  when 
face  brick  were  higher  in  price  than  now  and  had  to  come  from 
a  greater  distance  for  most  markets,  would  not  stand  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  enough  headers,  nor  of  the  square  stretchers,  to  make 
a  proper  bond. 

The  American  bond,  now  happily  becoming  obsolete  for  the 
better  class  of  work,  can  not  be  defended  by  any  argument  except 
that  of  cheapness  of  first  cost.  It  is  neither  good  art  nor  good 
engineering.  Yet  it  must  have  originated  with  the  architects,  or 
possibly  with  the  bricklayers.  Surely  the  brickmakers  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  At  any  rate  it  is  very  common  even  to-day 
in  this  country,  to  see  brick  walls  being  laid  up  in  a  manner  that 
should  not  be  tolerated.  One  set  of  bricklayers  run  up  the  out¬ 
side  course  four  or  more  brick  high,  and  a  cheaper  or  less  ex¬ 
pert  man  runs  up  the  inside  courses,  and  that  where  no  special 
brick  are  used  for  the  facing.  Or,  if  it  is  the  construction  of  a 
kiln,  firebrick  layers  run  up  the  inside  courses  and  an  apprentice 


Terra  Cotta  Column  and  Capital. 


or  helper  .fills  in  between  with  any.  old  brick  or  bats,  throwing  in 
plenty  of  mud  to.level  up.  Th.en,  when  the  wall  has  been  brought 
up  level,  a  header  course  is  laid  over  the  top  and  is  supposed  to 
bond  the  whole  wall.  Or  perhaps  the  corners  are  run  up  several 
feet  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  and  then  the  center  filled 
in  any  way  to  preserve  the  appearance.  The  brick  manufacturer 
who  has  built  many  kilns  has  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe 
the  effect  of  such  bricklaying.  When  the  walls  expand  with  the 
heat  and  contract  with  the  cooling,  the  joining  of  the  brickwork 
that  was  laid  up  at  different  times  can  be  traced  by  the  cracks, 
and  finally  the  pulling  away  of  the  four-inch  interior  between  the 
header  courses  shows  plainly  the  faults  of  such  construction.  I 
may  be  a  crank  on  this  matter,  but  for  me,  a  kiln  wall  for  a  per¬ 
manent  plant  must  be  laid  in  Flemish  bond  all  the  way  through, 
and  with  good,  sound  brick,  and  laid  up  one  course  at  a  time  over 


the  whole  wall.  To  carry  this  out  properly,  the  brick  should  be 
of  nearly  uniform  thickness,  but  it  pays  to  do  it.  I  know  a  large 
brick  company  that  has  been  in  the  business  on  the  same  ground 
for  half  a  century,  who  build  all  their  kilns  in  this  manner,  and  as 
the  brick  they  make  are  too  thin  to  lay  up  well  with  the  firebrick 
in  Flemish  bond,  they  make  brick  of  special  thickness  solely  for 
their  kiln  building.  They  have  been  in  the  business  long  enough 
to  know  that  good  construction  pays. 

Where  stability  and  durability  are  important,  the  bonding  of 
the  brickwork  should  be  carefully  looked  after.  For  walls  12 
inches  or  more  in  thickness  the  Flemish  bond  is  the  best.  For 
an  8-inch  wall  the  English  bond— alternate  courses  of  headers 
and  stretchers — is  to  be  preferred  for  strength.  For  appearance, 
the  facing  should  be  laid  up  in  Flemish  bond,  or  a  modification  of 
it,  or  every  second  or  third  course  in  Flemish  bond,  if  there  is 
a  strong  contrast  in  color  between  the  headers  and  stretchers. 
The  American  method  of  bricklaying  should  only  be  used  for 
temporary  structures.  Germans  who  visited  this  country  during 
the  Columbian  Exposition  reported  that  we  made  the  best  brick 
in  the  world,  but  laid  them  the  poorest  way.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Sturgis,  and  to  the  instruction  of  our  Trade 
and  Technical  Schools,  there  is  noticeable  in  the  past  few  years  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  method  of  laying  brick  and  also  of 
preparing  the  mortar. 

proportion. 

-  Mr.  Richardson  asked  Mr.  Sturgis  a  pertinent  question  in 
reference  to  the  thickness  of  mortar  joint  to  allow  in  making  cal¬ 
culations  upon  the  proper  proportion  of  a  brick.  Every  face  brick 
manufacturer  figures  as  closely  as  he  can  to  have  his  brick  the 
proper  proportion  for  a  good  bond,  and  perhaps  the  common 
brickmakers  do  the  same,  but  in  making  this  calculation  he  allows 
for  a  certain  thickness  of  joint,  which  may  or  may  not  be  what 
the  architect  will  specify — and  therein  comes  most  of  the  trouble. 
Some  years  ago  face  brick  were  generally  laid  up  with  a  one- 
eighth-inch  joint,  which  required  the  face  brick  manufacturer  to 
make  his  brick  accurate  in  proportions  and  straight  and  true. 
Later,  this  joint  was  increased  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
and  now  it  is  whatever  the  architect  specifies.  In  the  past  year, 
to  illustrate  extremes,  I  have  kpown  of  a  job  where  Roman  brick 
were  specified  to  be  laid  with  an  eighth  of  an  inch  joint!  Any 
one  who  has  had  experience  in  making  these  brick  will  know  that 
in  carrying  out  these  specifications  a  large  number  of  brick  were 
rejected.  Another  job  of  Roman  brick,  furnished  by  the  same 
manufacturer,  was  specified  to  be  laid  with  joints  one  inch  thick — 
almost  as  much  mortar  as  brick!  Now  what  is  the  poor  brick- 
maker  to  do?  Must  he  be  criticised  for  not  having  his  brick  in 
proper  proportion  when  there  is  not,  and  probably  should  not  be, 
any  uniformity  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  mortar  joint  to  be  used 
in  different  structures.  I  am  thankful,  to  Mr.  Sturgis  for  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  this  subject — no  doubt  it  was  much  needed — but  I 
want  to  show  that  many  of  us  have  not  been  unmindful  of  these 
points  and  have  done  and  are  doing  all  we  can  to  please  the  archi¬ 
tects — hence,  these  gray  hairs ! 

BRICK  -CONSTRUCTION. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Sturgis’  address,  and  that 
which  prompted  the  motion  for  its  separate  publications,  though 
evidently  not  considered  a  chief  point  by  the  speaker  himself,  was 
the  allusion  to  his  efforts  to  induce  his  clients  to  build  of  brick  in¬ 
stead  of  wood,  and  his  plea  for  the  simple,  plaih  brick  house  in 
preference  to  the  gingerbread  construction  so  easily  obtained  .  in 
wood  and  which  many  seem  to  be  trying  to  imitate  in  brick.  Not 
that  he  would  have  all  brick  houses  plain  and  severe,  as  in  Colo¬ 
nial  days,  but  he  very  properly  protests  against  the  notion  that 
is  too  prevalent,  that  a  brick  house  must  necessarily  be  elaborate 
and  expensive.  He  would  probably  also  condemn  the  fashion  of 
making  the  front  of  a  house  of  fine  pressed  brick  highly  orna¬ 
mented,  when  the  two  sides,  more  or  less  exposed  to  view  from 
the  street,  are  of  any  old  brick,  often  of  an  entirely  different 
color. 

The  cost  of  the  brick  themselves,  even  if  a  special  price  is  paid 
for  the  facing,  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  house.  A 
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man  can  nowadays  have  this  facing  of  any  color  desired,  or  that 
may  harmonize  with  the  surroundings,  and  of  almost  any  degree 
of  ornamentation,  without  adding  very  largely  to  the  cost  of 
material.  The  extra  expense  of  brick  houses  is,  in  most  places, 
due  largely  to  the  excessive  price  demanded  by  the  bricklayer  for 
his  labor,  which  is  25  to  50  per  cent,  above  what  the  carpenter 
gets.  The  carpenter  must  be  a  mechanic;  the  bricklayer  often  is 
not.  The  carpenter  must,  moreover,  have  about  25  times  as  much 
invested  in  tools  as  the  bricklayer.  If  brick  manufacturers  could 
bring  it  about  that  the  wages  of  the  bricklayer  shall  be  no  more 
than  that  of  the  carpenter,  it  would  increase  the  use  of  brick  over 
wood  considerably.  Concrete  for  foundations  and  concrete  for 
walls,  either  faced  with  brick  or  not,  is  coming  into  greater  use 
every  day,  and  one  reason  for  this  is  the  reduction  in  the  labor 
cost  and  the  relief  from  the  bricklayers’  unions. 

This  is  not  a  time,  however,  for  brickmakers  to  complain. 
They  have  all  they  can  do  to  fill  orders  for  their  product.  Al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  a  brick  goes  these  days,  and  therein  also  lies  a 
danger,  since  the  temptation  is  great  to  put  out  brick  that  will 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  this  material  for  appearance  and 
durability.  Let  us  make  the  best  brick  that  is  practicable,  and 
never  lose  an  opportunity  to  make  it  known  that  God  nor  man 
has  ever  produced  any  better  material  for  constructive  purposes. 
The  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  and  should  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
movement  for  a  larger  and  better  use  of  brick.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  the  assistance  in  this  of  such  men  as  R.  Clipston 
Sturgis. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  BRICK  FACTORY  VILLAGE. 


HEN  IT  COMES  to  a  question  of  huge  build¬ 
ing  enterprises,  the  Federal  Government  shows 
up  in  splendid  style.  And  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  using  brick.  Uncle  Sam  gladdens 
the  heart  of  the  brickmaker.  This  opulent  old 
gentleman  believes  in  good,  substantial  clay- 
product;  and  especially  in  his  capital  city  is  this  in 
pleasing  evidence. 

Sometime  ago  I  wrote  of  his  official  business  in  brick  build¬ 
ings,  but  did  not  tell  how  he  used  brick  in  connection  with  war 
matters.  Well,  in  this  interest  he  owns  and  runs  a  brick  factory 
— “village” — all  brick,  with  never  a  stone  structure  in  it. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Uncle  Sam  was  young, 
this  factory-village,  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  began  existence, 
with  forty  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  River.  The  beginning  of  this  plant  was  in  a  small  way,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  progress  of  the  country ;  but,  as  time  went  on, 
it  grew  until  at  present  it  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  this  plant,  for  buildings, 
machinery,  etc.,  and  its  display  of  brick  structures  is  upon  a  won¬ 
derfully  large  scale,  which  took  not  a  little  of  the  money  dis¬ 
bursed. 

Though  so  extensive,  the  Navy  Yard  will  soon  be  made  larger 
by  nearly  double  its  present  area,  for  Congress,  last  session,  ap¬ 
propriated  $100,000  for  purchasing  land  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
matter  of  improvements  in  the  yard,  the  Navy  Department’s  esti¬ 
mates  for  these,  submitted  to  Congress,  are  as  follows : 

New  boiler  plant,  ten  boilers,  300  horsepower  each,  $80,000; 
new  and  improved  machinery  for  existing  shops,  $50,000 ;  for  ex¬ 
tension  of  steel-casting  plant,  $5,000 ;  for  converting  large  gun 
lathes  from  steam  to  electric  drives,  $25,000;  building  for  power 
plant,  $125,000;  tile  floor  in  store  house  for  guns  and  mortars, 
$27,240;  raising  floor  of  annex  building  No.  46,  $2,000;  fire-proof 
storehouse  for  naval  supplies,  $75,000;  fire-proof  storage  build¬ 
ing.  $39>°°°;  cold-storage  and  handling  plant  for  new  power 
plant,  $45,000;  grading  and  paving,  $25,000. 

It  will  be  seen  in  these  estimates  that  buildings  of  the  Navy 
Yard  will  be  added  to,  and  that  Uncle  Sam’s  factory-village  will 
be  considerably  improved. 

There  are  few  places  jn  this  country  where  are  found  brick 


structures  more  extensive  than  some  of  those  in  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard.  The  shop  where  the  big  guns  are  made  is  one  thou¬ 
sand  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide,  and  contains  in  its  make-up 
millions  of  red  brick;  its  walls  are  very  thick,  made  to  withstand 
almost  any  heavy  jarring  and  weight  of  immense  rolling  cranes 
and  their  loads,  also  the  weight  of  the  crane  track-way,  shafting 
and  wheels.  We  see  here  a  splendid  test  of. the  supporting  qual¬ 
ity  of  good  brick. 

HUGE  BRICK  STRUCTURES. 

There  are  eighteen  enormous  brick  ordnance  buildings  and  a 
large  number  of  smaller  ones  in  this  navy  yard.  Among  the  larg¬ 
est  of  these  structures — besides  the  ones  above  mentioned — are 
the  gun-carriage  shop,  nearly  as  big  as  the  gunshop ;  a  secondary 
mount  shop,  251  feet  by  60  feet  in  ground  dimention,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $160,000;  a  foundry  building,  covering  an  area  of  22,500 
square  feet ;  gun  storage  shop  550  by  60  square  feet ;  breech  mech¬ 
anism  shop  251  by  60  feet  in  ground  dimension;  gunner’s  shell 
shop  200  by  70  feet;  coppersmith’s  shop  100  by  50  feet,  and  forge 
shop  13,500  square  feet. 

The  last  mentioned  building  is  not  only  built  of  bricks,  but 
these  are  also  employed  in  connection  with  the  work  carried  on 
within  its  walls.  Arranged  at  certain  distances  apart  are  brick 
forge  furnaces  in  which  small  forgings  are  heated.  There  are 
forty  of  these  furnaces,  at  each  of  which  two  men  work;  and 
there  are  two  big  brick  furnaces  where  steel  ingots  are  brought 
to  malleable  condition. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  glowing  steel  come  from  its  fiery 
bed,  swung  by  the  25-ton  traveling  crane,  and  to  see  the  metal 
pounded  by  the  huge  steam  hammer.  The  larger  gun  forgings 
are  not  made  in  this  shop — they  are  obtained  from  private  fac¬ 
tories — but  guns  of  5,000  pounds  weight  have  been  made  there. 

A  new  and  economic  feature  of  the  forge  shop  is  seen  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  small  brick  forge  furnaces,  for  the  operation  of 
which  coal  is  no  longer  used — at  least,  not  directly;  gas  has  taken 
its  place,  and  gives  more  satisfaction  in  every  way.  This  gas  is 
made  from  coal  oil,  in  a  small  brick  building  located  not  far 
from  the  forge  shop. 

In  making  this  new  fuel,  powerful  machinery  is  employed, 
and  not  a  little  apparatus.  This  consists  mainly  of  three  series 
of  iron  tanks,  pipes,  guages  and  two  air  compressors,  the  latter 
capable  of  an  output  of  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Each 
tank  of  the  series  contains  a  quantity  of  oil ;  into  this,  air  heated 
to  160  degrees  is  forced  by  the  compressing  engines;  the  oil  is 
churned  up  and  the  air  laden  with  the  gaseous  quality  of  the  oil 
passes  on  into  a  reservoir.  From  this  it  is  led  by  pipes  to  the 
forges  in  the  forge  shop.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  oil 
used  in  making  this  gas  costs  the  Government  6l/2  cents  ner  gal¬ 
lon,  and  that  700  gallons  will  give  500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Right  here,  perhaps,  may  be  found  a  pointer  for  the  brick- 
maker — air  compressors  could  easily  be  used  in  connection  with 
a  brickyard  power  plant,  and  pipes  to  the  kilns  could  be  easily 
and  cheaply  arranged.  This  is  one  way  of  using  coal  oil ;  an¬ 
other  is  the  direct  use  of  the  oil-burner.  It  may  be  further  stated 
here  that  oil  can  be  bought  as  low  as  one  dollar  per  barrel,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact,  as  above  shown,  that  the  Government  is 
paying  considerably  more  than  that  for  its  oil. 

In  the  immense  buildings,  where  Uncle  Sam  is  carrying  on 
work  upon  such  a  huge  scale,  and  spending  so  much  money  mak¬ 
ing  things  with  which  to  fight,  twenty-five  hundred  men  labor 
And  the  work  goes  on  from  morn  ’till  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 
Of  course,  there  are  day  and  night  shifts,  for  eight  hours  con¬ 
stitute  a  day’s  labor  time. 

From  its  beginning  to  present  time,  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  in  buildings  and  equipment,  has  cost  over  four  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  a  great  deal  of  this  money  has  been  paid  for  bricks 
and  their  formation  into  structural  shape. 

I  hardly  think  there  is  another  place  than  this  Navy  Yard 
where  the  “brick  idea”  prevails  so  completely.  The  place  is  even 
§urr©tinded  by  a  brick  wall,  J.  E.  P. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  BRICK  PLANT  WITH 


A  HISTORY. 


How  R.  G.  Eisenhart,  President  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  Became  a  Brickmaker — What  Nerve, 
Perseverance  and  Horse  Sense  Can 
Accomplish. 


ORSEHEADS  IS  the  unique  name  of  one  of  the 
thriftiest  towns  in  Western  New  York.  Situated 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  miles  west  of  the 
Metropolis,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
and  on  divisions  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Northern  Central  Railroads, 
which  afford  fine  shipping  facilities,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
town  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  manufacturing  centre.  Not  the 
least  important  of  its  manufactories  is  the 
Horselieads  Brick  Company ,  which  is  owned 
and  operated  by  R.  G.  Eisenhart,  who  was 
elected  President  of  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’ Association  at  Boston  last  winter. 

This  plant  has  a  remarkable  history.  It 
was  first  started  in  about  1850  by  Benjamin 
Westlake,  who  began  in  a  small  way  mak¬ 
ing  brick  by  hand.  The  surface  clay  was 
of  fair  quality,  producing  a  good  red  build¬ 
ing  brick.  The  business  grew  apace  and  in 
time  a  soft  mud  machine  plant  was  installed. 

This,  too,  proved  a  success,  and  additional 
machines  were  installed  until  six  were  in 
operation.  A  goodly  fortune  was  made  by 
Mr.  Westlake,  who  was  an  ambitious  man, 
and  he  determined  to  achieve  still  greater 
things  in  the  brick  and  building  world.  A 
vaulting  ambition  has  wrought  the  down¬ 
fall  of  many  a  good  man,  and  so  it  was  with 
Mr.  Westlake.  Had  he  been  satisfied  to  let 
well  enough  alone,  this  chronicle  would 
never  have  been  written,  and,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  Mr.  Eisenhart  would  never  have 
become,  a  brickmaker,  his  name  would 
never  have  been  enrolled  on  the  N.  B. 

M.  A.  roster,  and  a  potent  power  for  ad¬ 
vancement  and  progress  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  brick  industry.  But  Mr.  Westlake  was  ambitious, 
strove  to  establish  a  thoroughly  modern  and  large  capacity  plant  that 
should  be  a  model  for  other  brickmakers  to  pattern  after.  He  was  also 
ambitious  to  live,  as  a  prosperous  brickmaker  should  live,  in  a  stately 
brick  mansion  surrounded  by  great  trees  and  beautiful  shrubbery, 
with  ample  stables,  and  dwellings  for  servants  and  workmen,  all 
built  with  brick  of  his  own  making.  The  latter  features  were  all 
realized  and  stand  to-day,  a  monument  to  a  good  man’s  high 
ideals.  The  palatial  mansion  was  built  on  the  crest  of  a  fine  knoll 
which  slopes  off  gradually  to  the  roadway  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  The  home  grounds  proper  are  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
brick  wall  about  8  feet  high,  which  serves  as  a  frame  for  a 
beautiful  picture. 

All  this  Mr.  Westlake  lived  to  realize  and  enjoy  for  a  short 


time,  but  unthought  of  developments  disturbed  his  dream  and 
finally  proved  his  undoing.  The  surface  clays  having  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  proceeded  to  use  the  lower  strata,  and  then  his  real 
troubles  began.  This  lower  deposit  proved  to  be  full  of  lime 
pebbles  which  spoiled  the  brick.  It  is  strange  that  seemingly,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  abandon  this  limy  clay  and  seek  a  new 
clay  bank.  Instead,  he  doggedly  set  about  overcoming  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  After  a  few  futile  experiments,  he  concluded  that  there 
was  but  one  sure  remedy — the  washing  of  the  clay,  and  lie  forth¬ 
with  built  an  immense  building  about  350  feet  long,  250  feet  wide, 
and  several  stories  high,  in  which  he  installed  an  expensive  clay¬ 
washing  outfit.  The  necessary  grinding  and  mixing  machinery, 
water  mains,  tanks  and  pumping  apparatus  were  put  in,  regard¬ 
less  of  expense.  After  the  clay  was  reduced  to  a  liquid  mass,  it 
was  run  into  large  settling  vats,  where  the  bulk  of  the  water 
was  drawn  off  and  the  balance  evaporated  by  the  sun  s  heat.  Ibis 
work  was  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  proved  effective 
in  ridding  the  clay  of  the  lime  pebbles,  but,  alas,  it  also  proved 
and  expensive  process.  As  a  consequence,  it  cost  more  to  make 
the  brick  than  they  could  be  sold  for.  After  a  dozen  seasons  or 
more  of  fruitless  struggle  and  worry,  the  inevitable  happened.  Mr. 
Westlake’s  health  failed  under  the  strain,  and  unable  to  stem 
the  tide  of  adversity,  he  gave  up  the  fight  and  joined  the  silent 
majority.  Some  claim  he  grieved  over  his  failure  and  died  of 
a  broken  heart. 

THE  HORSEHEADS  BRICK  COMPANY. 

In  1890  the  plant  was  purchased  by  the  present  owner,  to 
whom  the  splendid  country  residence  appealed  as  a  place  where 
he  might  recuperate  from  the  grind  and  confinement  of  merchan¬ 
dizing.  He  was  in  poor  shape  physically,  and  the  doctors  had 


General  View  of  President  Eisenhart’s  Country  Home. 
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prescribed  outdoor  life,  so  quitting  the  store,  he  became  a  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  with  little  to  do  but  ride  over  his  broad  acres. 
The  change  proved  very  beneficial,  and  with  impioved  health 
came  the  irresistible  desire  to  be  doing  something.  The  brick¬ 
yard,  which  when  the  property  w^as  purchased  was  considered  a 
drawback  to  the  place  rather  than  a  valuable  asset,  afforded  a  new 
outlet  for  his  energy.  He  investigated  the  local  situation,  sub¬ 
scribed  for  The  Clay-Worker,  and  read  up  on  the  business  in 
general.  His  “horse  sense,”  which  naturally  characterizes  all  the 
good  people  of  Horseheads,  told  him  that  the  clay-washing 
scheme  was  wholly  impractical,  so  that  he  decided  to  abandon 
that  in  toto  and  go  back  to  the  first  principles.  Naturally  fond  of 
horseback  riding,  he  had  explored  the  surrounding  country  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  found  there  was  plenty  of  good  clay  within  easy 
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hauling  distance  from  the  yard,  and  after  two  years  making 
brick  by  the  slumming  process,  the  work  of  making  permanent 
and  substantial  improvements  began. 

There  being  little  or  no  local  demand  for  brick,  Mr.  Eisenhart 
had  to  seek  a  market  in  the  nearby  towns  and  cites.  This  brought 
him  into  competition  with  established  plants,  which  very  frequently 
had  the  advantage  of  shorter  hauls.  This,  with  the  low  prices 
then  prevailing  as  a  result  of  indiscriminate  competition,  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  study  the  cost  of  production  closely.  He 
attended  the  National  Convention  held  at  Indianapolis,  went  over 
the  ground  with  the  old-time  brickmakers,  whose  acquaintance 
he  made  there,  and  concluded  that  his  salvation  depended  upon 
a  cheaper  method  of  burning.  To  be  sure  of  his  ground,  he  visit¬ 
ed  a  number  of  plants  and  scrutinized  carefully  every  feature  of 
the  work,  but  giving  special  attention  to  the  kilns.  After  much 
deliberation,  he  concluded  to  build  a  continuous  kiln.  Purchasing 
plans  and  specifications  from  Hervey  Haigh,  a  twenty-chamber 
kiln  was  built,  each  chamber  having  a  capacity  of  from  25,000 

35>°°°  brick.  The  kiln  proved  satisfactory,  but  of  insufficient 
capacity,  and  subsequently  additional  chambers  were  added  until 
now  there  are  thirty-five  chambers  in  all,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
1,000,000  brick. 

The  kiln  as  it  now  stands  is  450  feet  in  length  and  runs  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  railroad  siding.  The  green  brick  are  taken  in  on  one 
side  of  the  kiln  and  the  burned  brick  are  taken  out  and  onto  the 
cars  from  the  other  side.  In  this  way,  the  work  of  handling  the 
brick  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  heat  from  the  cooling  cham¬ 
bers  is  used  both  for  drying  and  burning.  Originally,  they  had  a 
steam  dryer,  but  this  was  changed  last  season  to  the  waste-heat 
system,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Only  common  building  brick  are  made.  A  mixture  of  shale 
and  clay  is  now  being  used,  Mr.  Eisenhart  having  developed  an 
inexhaustible  bank  of  the  latter  material.  He  is  now  working  a 
bank  o\  er  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  is  blasted  with  dynamite 
and  hauled  to  the  plant  in  cars.  The  large  chunks  are  passed 
through  a  Champion  crusher  made  for  this  especial  purpose  by 
the  American  Machine  Company,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  It  does 
its  work  thoroughly  and  reduces  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  dry 
pans  immensely.  The  finer  particles  of  the  shale  are  not  run 
through  the  crusher,  but  go  direct  to  the  dry  pan  (they  have  two 
Frost  &  Stevenson  pans,  and  a  disintegrator  for  clay.) 

Aftei  being  crushed,  the  clay  and  shale  are  screened  separately 
and  then  conveyed  to  an  immense  storage  bin  when  they  are  mixed 
and  then  taken  to  the  machines,  as  desired.  The  bin  holds  enough 
foi  a  day  s  run  and  is  considered  a  decided  advantage. 

They  are  now  making  both  soft-mud  and  stiff-clay  brick.  The 
former  on  a  Hercules,  made  by  the  Horton  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  turns  out  40,000  a  day.  These  are  placed  on  pallets 
and  taken  to  the  dryer  in  cars  holding  336  brick  each.  The  stiff- 
mud  brick  are  made  on  a  Freese  equipment,  including  a  com¬ 
bined  machine  and  automatic  cutting  table,  also  producing  about 
40,000  per  day,  from  which  the  brick  go  to  single  deck  cars,  hold¬ 
ing  550  each,  and  are  run  into  a  twenty-tunnel  waste  heat  dryer, 
where  they  are  dried  bone  dry  in  24  hours.  The  brick  are  not 
handled  from  the  time  they  are  placed  on  the  car  until  tossed  to 
the  setter  in  the  kiln.  The  plant  is  well  arranged  and  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  works,  proves  the  advantage  of  “horse  sense” 
in  the  brick  business, 

At  the  time  Mr.  Eisenhart  took  charge  of  this  Horseheads’ 
plant,  four  other  yards  were  in  operation  in  close  proximity.  All 
are  now  out  of  existence.  At  Elmira,  a  city  of  about  40,000  in¬ 
habitants,  six  miles  south  of  Horseheads,  the  Elmira  Shale  Brick 
Company  have  an  up-to-date  plant,  making  brick  by  the  wire-cut 
method  from  a  fine  bed  of  shale  situated  close  to  the  works, 
and  have  a  modern  continuous  kiln.  Mr.  Eisenhart  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  company,  as  well  as  the  president  of  the  village 
wherein  he  resides,  and  as  stated,  absolute  owner  of  the  Horse¬ 
heads  works. 

Mr.  Eisenhart’s  success  as  a  brickmaker  is  due  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  causes :  He  is  progressive,  but  conservative.  A  splendid 
organizer,  full  of  energy,  and  thoroughly  practical,  with  a  pleas¬ 


ing  personality,  and  honesty  of  purpose  that  wins  friends  and  in¬ 
spires  confidence.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  brickmakers  of 
Western  New  York  are  now  on  good  terms  with  one  another,  and 
while  they  have  formed  no  combination,  there  is 'a  friendly  feel¬ 
ing  which  robs  the  business  of  many  of  its  uncomfortable  fea¬ 
tures.  Brickmakers  who  can  visit  Horseheads  at  any  time  will 

find  this  interesting  plant  open  for  inspection  and  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  cordially  by  the  genial  proprietor. 

GERMAN  BRICK  SIZES. 

On  the  subject  of  alterations  of  the  standard  size  of  German 
brick  our  English  contemporary,  the  State  Trade  Journal,  says: 
For  some  time  past  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  among 
the  German  building  fraternity  that  the  present  size  of  the  bricks 
is  not  conducive  to  the  impressive  appearance  of  memorial  build¬ 
ings  in  general  and  churches  in  particular,  and  that  a  reversion  to 
the  size  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  would  add  to 
the  dignity  and  beautv  of,  besides  lending  a  more  imposing  and 
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worthier  effect  to  these  edifices.  The  dimensions  desired  were  as 
follows:  length,  11^5  in.,  breadth,  5%  in.,  thickness,  3]/2  in.  The 
Brickmakers  Association  gave  the  matter  their  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  but  decided  that  the  present  German  standard  size,  9^  in. 
by  424  in-  by  2)4  in.  for  building  and  front  bricks  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  the  most  favorable  and  useful.  If  a  more  imposing  and 
worthy  effect  were  desired,  then  the  improvement  could  be 
brought  about  more  by  changing  the  color  than  by  altering  the 
size  of  the  bricks.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  several 
churches  in  Berlin  with  most  successful  results. 

Wet  your  bricks,  wash  your  sand,  slack  your  lime,  but  perish 
not  your  mortar  with  water,  or  your  work  will  not  be  worth  its 
bond.  ( Ex. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THINGS  A  ROOFING  TILE 


MAN  MUST  KNOW. 


N  THESE  DAYS  when  roofing  tile  is  receiving 
more  and  more  attention,  and  numerous  manu¬ 
facturers  and  capitalists  are  about  to  embark  in 
this  line  of  work,  it  seems  desirable  to  summarize 
what  a  man  intending  to  take  charge  of  a  roofing 
tile  plant  should  and  must  know,  for  the  ability  of  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  plant  must  of  necessity  govern 
the  success  and  money-making  capacity  of  the  concern. 

It  is  very  easy  to  sink  large  sums  of  money  in  the  roofing 
tile  business  without  ever  realizing  from  this  capital,  in  fact, 
much  easier  than  to  build  up  a  solid  establishment  producing 
high-grade  products  and  running  on  a  money-making  basis. 

He  must  not  only  be  a  man  that  understands  the  nature  of 
clays,  the  testing  and  working  of  same,  the  blending  and  mixing 
of  clays  for  colors  and  bodies,  the  making  of  slips,  matts  and 
glazes,  the  theories  of  drying  and  burning,  shading  and  sorting, 
but  he  must  also  be  an  able  draughtsman  and  a  fair  student  of 
architecture  to  enable  him  to  estimate  and  figure  plans,  the  laying 
out  of  special  tile,  such  as  hips  and  valley  tile,  tops  and  bottoms, 
rake  and  gable  tile,  tower  tile  and  the  various  other  shapes  that 
one  is  called  upon  to  make,  and  all  of  these  must  be  made  so 
accurately  that  they  can  be  put  in  place,  ten  chances  to  one,  by 
inexperienced  hands  several  hundred  miles  from  the  plant  where 
they  were  made. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  them  of  standard  sizes  and  shapes  as 
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we  do  brick,  from  the  fact  that  our  architects,  for  artistic  reasons, 
do  not  use  a  standard  pitch  of  roof,  sometimes  using  as  high  as 
four  and  five  different  pitches  on  a  single  building.  This  means 
that  the  roofing  tile  maker  must  lay  out,  cut  and  make  these  spe¬ 
cial  tile  for  each  and  every  job.  He  must  also  be  able  to  design 
and  create  new  shapes  of  finials  and  crestings  to  conform  with 
the  style  of  architecture  that  the  architect  is  trying  to  carry  out. 

He  should  also  be  well  versed  in  the  history  and  styles  of 
architecture,  the  drawing  and  reading  of  plans,  so  that  he  can 
converse  intelligently  with  the  leading  architects  of  the  country, 
for  he  will  be  called  upon  to  do  this  nearly  every  day. 

He  must  also,  to  a  large  degree,  be  able  to  look  at  his  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanic  as  well  as  that  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  for  if  called  upon  to  produce  a  certain  shape  or  piece  of 
ware  he  must  be  able  to  say  whether  it  is  mechanically  correct  or 
not.  By  mechanically  correct  I  mean  a  tile  that  can  be  made  and 
burned  safely,  also  one  that  will  make  a  complete  and  weather¬ 
proof  roof. 

In  the  above  I  have  only  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  many  sub¬ 
jects  that  a  man  entering  the  roofing  tile  business  should  have 
under  his  control.  If  he  does  not  know  or  master  these  subjects, 
he  is  not  master  of  the  business  and  is  constantly  liable  to  ill 
success  from  causes  which  he  knows  not.  I  am  not  theorizing, 


but  am  speaking  of  three  years’  practical,  and  I  may  say  success¬ 
ful  experience. 

The  manager  of  a  roofing  tile  plant  should  be  well  educated  in 
the  following  subjects: 

Principles  of  physics. 

Chemistry. 

Mathematics. 

Drawing. 

Geology. 

Physics,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  understand  and  figure  out 
the  mechanical  strains  on  roofs,  also  to  master  the  physical  prob¬ 
lems  of  drying  and  burning. 


Pres.  Eisenhart  on  his  Mustang  at  the  Brickyard  Office. 

Chemistry,  so  that  he  may  cope  with  the  many  chemical 
changes  and  actions  that  take  place  during  burning,  such  as  the 
action  of  fire  gases  on  the  color  of  the  finished  ware.  And  with 
his  knowledge  of  chemistry  he  should  thoroughly  understand 
the  many  causes  which  give  rise  to  swelling,  bloating  and  discol¬ 
oration  of  the  ware,  being  able  to  correct  these  defects  as  soon 
as  they  appear  without  having  to  resort  to  long  drawn-out  empiri¬ 
cal  experimenting,  which  is  the  most  expensive  way  of  acquiring 
knowledge. 

With  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  lie  can  meet  and  conquer  the 
problems  of  white-washing  and  efflorescence  which  so  greatly 
trouble  the  clayworker. 

Without  chemistry,  he  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  were 
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he  to  undertake  the  production  of  suitable  slips  and  glazes.  His 
ability  to  judge  clays  would  be  greatly  handicapped  also  without 
this  one  study. 

Mathematics.  Pie  should  have  studied  up  to  trigonometry  in¬ 
clusive.  This  branch  of  his  education  will  serve  him  in  the  esti¬ 
mating  and  laying  out  of  roofs,  in  surveying,  drawing,  leveling, 
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staking  out  of  buildings,  and  tracks,  and  the  opening  up  of  clay- 
mines.  All  of  the  above  work  he  will  be  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  from  time  to  time,  and  without  a  good  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics  he  would  be  able  to  undertake  but  a  very  small  part 
of  it. 

Drawing.  In  this  subject,  he  should  be  very  proficient.  He 
should  understand  its  modern  application  in  calculating  readily 
the  strains  on  timbers  and  roofs;  the  designing  and  drawing  to 
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scale  of  new  forms  of  tile,  finials,  cresting,  hips  roll,  tower  tile, 
gables  and  patterns.  The  latter  he  will  find  to  vary  in  form  from 
the  most  simple  to  ones  that  will  puzzle  the  designer  himself. 

He  should  not  only  be  good  at  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing,  but  free  hand  as  well.  It  would  be  a  serious  drawback 
to  a  man  entering  the  roofing  tile  field  if  he  could  not  at  any 
and  all  times  sketch  off-hand  for  a  patron  or  likely  customer  a 


new  design  of  finial  or  roof  trimming,  or  make  a  sketch  of  some 
broken  piece  of  machinery  to  be  used  in  ordering  repairs. 

He  must  be  an  architectural  draughtsman  and  a  good  one, 
too,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  and  estimate  a  set  of  plans 
rapidly  and  accurately,  from  the  fact  that  he  will  not  always  be 
given  a  nice  clear  set  of  blue  prints  to  take  off  to  his  own  private 
office  and  ponder  over  at  his  leisure,  but  instead,  he  must  go  to 
the  boards  of  the  architect’s  office  and  there,  elbowing  and  jost¬ 
ling  with  the  numerous  contractors  and  sub-contractors,  and 
possibly  competitors  in  his  own  line,  literally  by  main  force  take 
off  the  quantities  and  make  his  estimate.  A  man  that  isn’t  master 
of  this  subject  would  soon  be  lost  under  the  above  con¬ 
ditions.  He  will  also,  at  various  times,  have  to  design  and  draw 
up  the  plans  for  new  buildings  and  improvements  at  his  factory. 

Geology.  This  subject  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
clayworker  than  is  generally  believed.  It  aids  him  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  his  clay  deposits  have  been  formed  and 
how  to  work  them  to  the  best  advantage.  By  his  knowledge  of 
geology  he  is  able  to  detect  a  faulty  slipped  bed  of  material,  and 
should  he  have  to  drill  wells  to  obtain  water  for  his  plant,  he  will 
be  able  to  say  in  what  strata  and  at  what  depth  he  may  expect  to 
find  sufficient  quantities. 

Architectural  styles.  At  another  point  in  this  paper,  I  have 
touched  on  the  importance  of  the  roofing  tile  maker  being  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture.  If  he  isn’t,  the  output 
of  plant  will  be  anything  but  harmonious  with  the  buildings  upon 
which  it  goes  and  will  serve  as  a  laughing  stock  and  guide  to 
the  architects  as  to  whose  goods  they  should  not  specify  if  they 
wish  to  obtain  a  well  carried  out  style  of  architecture. 

It  is  also  very  essential  that  a  man  who  undertakes  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  roofing  tile  should  be  experienced  in  the  working  of 
clays,  such  as  economical  handling  and  preparation,  the  mixing 
for  various  shades  and  bodies,  the  pressing,  both  dry  press  and 
stiff  mud  in  metal  and  plaster  dies,  also  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  drying  and  burning  of  his  ware.  The  last  named  subject  has 
been  the  stumbling  block  to  many  whom  otherwise  would  have 
made  fair  headway  into  this  new  field  of  work. 

The  roofing  tile  man  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  modeler. 
He  must  also  be  able  to  make  plaster  molds  and  dies,  so  that 
when  a  design  is  submitted  to  him  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether 
he  could  make  it  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  much  labor  and  material 
would  it  take  to  make  the  molds.  Otherwise  he  would  be  unable 
to  furnish  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost. 

selection  of  clays. 

This  one  subject  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  man 
who  contemplates  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile.  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  clay  suitable  for  this  line  of  ware,  he  should  spend  both 
time  and  money  to  thoroughly  examine  and  test  the  deposit  he 
thinks  of  working.  He  should  uncover  and  open  up  the  deposit 
from  its  most  upper  layer  to  its  lowest.  Then  carefully  examine 
by  the  eye  for  the  presence  of  concretions  or  kidneys,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called.  These  will  vary  in  size  from  that  of  bird 
shot  up  to  bowlders.  Should  there  be  a  very  great  amount  of 
these  present,  the  deposit  should  be  abandoned  or  tests  made 
along  the  line  of  extremely  fine  grinding  to  see  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  obliterate  their  damaging  effect  upon  the  body  of 
the  ware.  Should  they  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  that  is, 
by  dry  pan,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ware  upon  being  burned 
will  show  a  rough,  blotchy  appearance,  and  in  most  cases  these 
blotches  will  poo  or  pit  out  in  time,  leaving  small  holes  in  the 
surface  of  the  tile.  Nowr,  were  these  tile  laid  on  a  roof,  the  afore¬ 
said  blotches  and  pit  holes  will  be  sure  to  catch  the  black  soot 
and  dirt  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  the 
roof  which  should  present  a  wide-awake  appearance,  shows  to  its 
owner  a  dirty,  besmeared  face  of  coal  soot  and  dust.  This  poiilnt 
alone  has  been  a  damaging  feature  in  many  of  the  tile  put  on  the 
market  heretofore. 

Returning  to  the  examination  of  the  deposit  or  bank,  should 
we  find  that  it  showed  but  few  or  no  concretions,  we  should 
then  proceed  to  take  samples  at  noted  intervals  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  keeping  each  lot  separate  and  apart  from  the  other.  These 
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various  batches  should  be  tested  separately,  both  chemically  and 
empirically.  Chemically  to  find  out  its  true  composition  and  to 
note  the  amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates.  These 
two  items  will  show  us  at  once  whether  we  are  to  expect  efflores¬ 
cence  on  our  ware  or  not,  and  if  found  in  too  large  quantities,  to 
abandon  the  site  without  further  tests  or  expenditure. 

The  clay  must  also  be  carefully  examined  for  the  presence 
of  iron  sulphide  and  sulphate ;  also  the  carbonate  of  iron.  These, 
if  present  in  large  quantities,  will  give  no  end  of  trouble  in  the 
burning  and  production  of  good  colors. 

'  Empirically  we  should  take  the  clay  and  prepare  it  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  method  we  ultimately  intend  to  work  it  by.  We 
should  note  its  plasticity  and  bonding  power,  its  rate  of  drying 
and  amount  of  shrinkage,  then  the  final  test  of  burning,  and  if 
possible  this  should  be  carried  out  in  a  large  actual  working  kiln. 
If  we  have  not  a  kiln  of  this  kind  at  our  disposal,  then  the  small 
test  kiln  should  be  resorted  to.  In  making  this  test  we  should 
not  neglect  to  place  in  the  kiln  a  set  of  Seger  cones,  ranging,  say 
from  oio  up  to  cones  5  or  6.  By  doing  this  we  will  know  at  about 
what  temperature  our  clay  will  have  to  be  burned  and  also  about 
the  composition  a  glaze  would  have  to  be  to  fit  or  work  on  this 
clay.  After  the  tests  have  cooled,  we  should  note  the  total  shrink¬ 
age,  the  amount  of  warping  or  twisting,  the  color,  density  and 
strength  of  the  body  and  the  pressure  or  absence  of  whitewash. 

In  the  construction  of  a  roofing  tile  plant,  several  points  must 
be  kept  in  view.  One  of  these  is  the  moving  of  the  ware  as  little 
and  cheaply  as  possible.  The  thinness  of  a  roofing  tile  prohibits 


the  handling  of  them  roughly,  so  we  should  plan  our  plant  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  tile  will  move  forward  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  stock  shed  in  one  continuous  direction  with  as  little 
transferring  as  possible.  Another  point  to  observe  is  that  we  must 
provide  a  room  for  our  modeler  and  mold-maker.  1  his  room 
should  have  plenty  of  space  and  be  well  lighted.  We  should  also 
make  ample  provision  for  the  terra  cotta  work,  both  hand  and 
machine  made.  This  ware  requires  a  large  amount  of  floor  space 
for  drying,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  pieces  must  be  dried  at  the  point 
where  they  are  made.  The  moving  of  them,  in  most  cases,  to  a 
dryer  is  not  admissible  on  account  of  size  and  weight. 

This  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  carried  out  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building,  so  that  we  must  provide  a  means  of  taking 
the  raw  clay  up  and  the  modeled  ware  down.  This  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  a  freight  elevator.  We  have  also  to  provide 
room  for  the  storage  of  a  large  number  of  molds,  dies,  patterns, 
saddles  and  forms,  all  of  which  must  be  carried  by  every  well 
equipped  plant.  The  room  for  the  storage  of  these  molds,  dies, 
etc.,  should  be  arranged  with  a  system  of  racks  or  shelves  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  be  lettered  or  numbered.  Now,  when 
we  take  a  pattern  or  die  to  this  room  it  should  be  lettered  or 
numbered,  then  put  in  its  particular  place.  A  stockroom  book 
should  be  kept  so  that  should  we  desire  a  certain  pattern,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  look  in  our  stock  book  to  find  its  number,  then 


go  direct  to  rack  and  get  it.  A  system  of  this  kind  will  save  much 
time  and  money  to  its  owner. 

The  drying  of  tile  is  most  generally  accomplished  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  following  methods :  First,  large  drying  rooms  into 
which  the  tile  are  trucked  and  then  set  off,  either  on  the  floor  or 
on  racks.  The  other  method  is  by  means  of  cars  and  tunnel  dry¬ 
ers.  The  latter  method  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  modern. 

The  burning  is  best  done  in  either  the  rectangular  or  round 
down-draft  kiln  having  a  rather  low  crown  and  a  floor  arranged 
for  as  perfect  distribution  of  heat  as  possible.  We  should  also 
provide  for  a  good,  strong  draft  under  control.  These  being  the 
two  most  important  factors  in  the  burning  of  roofing  tile.  In 
diameter,  the  kiln  should  not  exceed  twenty-six  feet. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  shapes  of  tile  will  likely  be  of  interest. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  four  well  defined  styles  of  tile  that  meet 
with  the  greatest  favor,  namely :  the  flat  or  shingle  tile  resembling 
a  wooden  shingle,  except  that  it  is  of  the  same  thickness  through¬ 
out  its  entire  length  and  having  two  holes  punched  at  one  end 
to  provide  means  for  nailing  them  to  the  roof. 

Another  form  is  the  Roman  or  pan  and  cover  tile.  These  tile 
were  among  the  first  to  be  used  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
although  they  are  not  a  very  good  pattern,  they  are  still  called  for 
occasionally  on  account  of  their  artistic  value. 

They  consist  of  two  parts — a  pan  which  forms  the  trough  and 
a  half-round  piece  which  forms  the  cover. 

Next,  the  Spanish  tile.  These  tile,  for  the  most  part,  are  made 
in  a  modified  form  of  the  letter  “S.”  A  form  that  we  commonly 
see  is  the  connecting  of  the  pan  and  cover 
of  the  Roman  tile  in  one.  The  effect  of  this 
tile  on  the  roof  differs  but  very  little  from 
the  true  Spanish. 

Lastly,  the  Lock  tile.  This  style  of  tile 
differs  from  the  others  in  the  system  of  lock 
ing  or  joining  of  the  tile  together.  These 
tile  vary  in  outline  from  ones  resembling  in 
appearance  the  flat  or  shingle  tile  to  ones  of 
very  irregular  and  corrugated  surfaces. 

This  tile  is  largely  used  on  factory  build 
ings,  freight  depots  and  power  houses 
where  something  cheaper  than  the  Spanish 
tile  is  desired. 

We  find  the  Spanish  tile  used  on  a  better 
class  of  buildings,  such  as  court  houses, 
churches  and  schools  and  the  better  class  of 
residences.  The  flat  tile  are  used  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  on  nearly  all  classes  of  buildings, 
not  that  they  are  a  better  tile  than  the  oth¬ 
ers,  but  owing  to  the  cost  and  from  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  people  object  to  a  roof  that  makes  any  preten¬ 
sions  of  being  ornamental. 

The  Roman  tile  are  the  least  used  of  all,  owing  to  the  greater 
trouble  and  expense  in  making  and  laying.  They  require  the 
keeping  up  of  two  sets  of  dies  and  pallets  in  the  place  of  one,  as 
do  the  others,  but  as  I  said  before,  there  is  an  occasional  call 
for  them. 

The  roofing  tile  maker  is  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to 
produce  glazed  tile,  and  along  this  line  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  to  produce  them,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  when 
placed  on  the  roof  they  prove  a  complete  failure,  not  as  to  their 
quality,  but  as  to  their  artistic  value.  The  objection  to  them 
is  that  they  reflect  the  sun’s  rays  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
very  hard,  and  I  might  say  almost  impossible,  to  look  at.  What 
the  architect  would  like  and  what  he  needs  to  carry  out  his  color 
scheme,  is  a  line  of  matt  glazes — something  that  will  give  him  the 
desired  color  in  a  soft,  delicate  shade  that  can  be  viewed  during 
any  hour  of  the  day  without  dazzling  the  eye. 

If  the  roofing  tile  maker  has  made  a  poor  selection  of  clay 
and  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  whitewashing  during  dry¬ 
ing  and  burning,  he  is  quite  apt  to  resort  to  the  application  of  a 
slip  to  cover  up  this  defect.  This  practice  is  certainly  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  It  is  only  a  sham  makeshift  way  of  doing  business,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  slips  to  unite  with 
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the  body  of  the  tile  because  it  is  separated  by  the  coating  or 
film  of  whitewash.  The  ware  mav  come  from  the  kiln  and  go  to 
the  roof  apparently  in  a  perfect  state,  but  let  a  northern  winter 
get  in  its  work  on  one  of  these  tile  and  you  will  find  that  the  slips 
have  peeled  or  flaked  off,  leaving  great  ugly  patches  of  whitewash 
exposed  to  the  observer. 

When  once  launched  in  the  business,  the  question  arises  to  the 
roofing  tile  manufacturer,  how  and  where  he  shall  advertise.  In 
answer  to  these  questions,  I  will  say  that  he  should  at  all  times 
advertise  in  the  leading  architectural  papers  and  journals. 

He  should  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  a  man  who  is 
familiar  with  architecture,  and  at  the  same  time  he  must  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  clay  industry  and  roofing  tile  business,  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  our  best  architects  and  contractors  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  manner.  When  he  has  found  this  man,  he  should  be  put 
on  the  road,  with  instructions  to  visit  every  city  or  town  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  his  territory,  and  with  an  average  sample  of  tile,  call  upon 
the  architects.  Now,  if  the  tile  is  what  it  should  be,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  experienced  in  interesting  his  party,  for  our  archi¬ 
tects  are  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
specify  a  tile  that  they  can  see  and  know  is  correct. 

Many  roofs  are  now  being  covered  with  slate  that  otherwise 
would  have  tile  upon  them  if  the  architects  were  sure  that  they 


need  are  plants  manned  by  the  right  kind  of  men — men  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  ability — men  that  are  ready  to  devote  their  entire  abil¬ 
ity  and  energy  to  this  one  line  of  work,  for  it  is  a  business,  and  I 
might  say  a  profession,  of  its  own,  that  should  not  be  mingled 
with  others.  W.  G.  Worcester. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BRICK  PAVING- 


Paterson  Finds  Brick  Streets  the  Most  Satisfactory. 


N  A  RECENT  number  of  The  Clay-Worker 
some  excellent  examples  of  brick  paving  in 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  were  shown.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anything  any  better,  when 
all  things  are  taken  into  consideration.  If  it 
were  possible  to  impress  this  fact  upon  the 
boards  of  all  cities  contemplating  paving 
there  would  be  a  desirable  boom  in  paving 
brick.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  is  necessary  to  pave  with 
blocks  to  escape  the  objectionable  features  of  asphalt.  There  is 
not  now  the  slightest  objection  raised  against  brick  where  the 
proper  quality  of  brick,  laid  in  the  proper  manner,  is  used.  The 


Broadway  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Paved  With  Brick. 


could  get  a  No.  i  tile  and  have  them  delivered  on  time.  The 
great  trouble  has  been  that  our  architects  have  been  imposed  upon 
time  and  again  by  poor  tile  and  tardy  shipments.  Often  much 
damage  has  been  done  to  a  building  from  the  fact  that  it  has  had 
to  wait  for  roofing  tile.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  more  roof¬ 
ing  tile  plants  that  can  produce  good,  hard  tile  which  can  not  be 
whittled  with  a  knife  like  some  of  the  tiles  on  the  market  at 
present.  There  is  ample  room  for  all  the  good  tile  that  can  be 
made. 

The  question  of  tile  being  the  proper  material  for  roofs  stands 
without  a  doubt.  We  only  have  to  point  to  the  roofs  of  Germany, 
some  of  which  have  been  on  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  artistic 
value  of  tile  no  one  can  question. 

As  I  said  before,  the  trouble  in  this  country  is  that  there  are 
not  enough  tile  made  of  the  proper  kind  and  quality.  What  we 


experimental  stage  is  passed,  and  the  work  has  everywhere  been 
reduced  to  an  exact  science,  which  has  effectually  overcome  the 
difficulties  originally  presented  in  some  instances,  and  has  placed 
the  business  upon  a  substantial  basis. 

Hackensack  has,  as  was  previously  asserted,  a  model  street,  but 
other  towns  and  cities  of  Northern  New  Jersey  are  perhaps  equally 
blessed.  For  instance,  take  Paterson.  This  city  is  famous  for  its 
silks.  They  are  turned  out  so  numerously  that  it  is  known  as  the 
Silk  City.  It  is  the  greatest  producer  of  silks  in  the  United  States. 
The  population  is  about  125,000,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which 
are  mill  operatives.  Like  all  mill  towns  it  has  objectionable  locali¬ 
ties,  but  somejDf  its  residence  streets  are  models  of  elegance  in 
street  building,  and  the  residences  are  unsurpassed  for  hominess 
and  beauty  of  surroundings.  The  main  line  of  the  Erie  railroad 
runs  through  it  one  way  and  this  is  crossed  by  the  New  York,  Sus- 
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queliauna  and  Western.  A  ninnber  of  trolley  lines  also  center  here. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  traffic  in  a  good  many  sections  of  the 
city  is  heavy,  while  trolley  lines  cut  up  many  of  the  residence 
streets,  rendering  some  sort  of  permanent  paving  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial.  There  are  certain  portions  of  the  city  where  macadam  is  used 
extensively,  and  under  light  traffic  has  given  good  service. 

Broadway  is  a  sample  street  paved  with  brick.  The  trolley  line 
from  Fort  Lee  and  Hackensack  runs  the  entire  length  of  this  street, 
singletrack.  Several  views  are  shown,  indicating  exactly  how  the 
street  appears  today.  The  traffic  is  rather  heavy,  nearly  all  the 
country  trucking  for  a  considerable  territory  entering  the  city  over 
this  street.  Yet  the  expense  for  repairs  is  small,  and  the  street  is 
uniformly  smooth  and  even. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  unique  feature  of  this  street  is  that  a  steep 
grade  has  been  paved  with  brick  and  heavy  loads  are  handled  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  continuously  upon  it.  The  statement  has  been  made 
that  grades  could  not  be  paved  with  brick,  but  the  illustrations  show 
that  here  a  stiff  grade  carries  brick  its  entire  length.  No  accidents 
have  ever  been  reported,  nor  is  there  anything  of  record  to  show 
that  the  loads  hauled  are  not  as  large  as  those  hauled  on  other  sorts 
of  paving  used  on  hills.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  authentic 
figures  giving  the  percentage  of  grade,  but  illustration  shows  it  with 
accuracy,  showing  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  pave  successfully 


moderately  steep  grades,  and  that  no  difficulty  is  noted  in  using 
these  grades. 

The  street  was  excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  a  solid 
bottom  of  broken  rock  was  laid  down,  then  concrete,  a  one  and 
one-half  inch  cushion  of  sand,  and  the  brick  were  laid  on  that. 
Traffic  is  practically  noiseless.  There  is,  of  course,  the  rumble  of  the 
vehicles,  but  the  objectionable  noise,  which  resembled  a  hollow, 
disagreeable  sound,  is  not  present.  In  laying  the  car  tracks  care 
was  observed  to  get  them  level  with  the'brick  so  there  is  no  noise 
in  passing  over  them. 

In  talking  over  the  matter  of  paving  with  some  of  the  residents 
on  the  street,  they  all  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it.  They  said  it  was  not  as  dirty  as  asphalt  and  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  permanent,  while  macadam  under  the  traffic  there  would 
soon  break  up.  Moreover,  there  is  a  fine,  almost  impalpable  dust 
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which  flies  into  the  houses  and  discolors  everything  when  a  street 
is  paved  with  macadam.  This  is  to  some  extent  true  of  asphalt,  but 
brick  has  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  wet  weather  it  is  not  objection¬ 
able,  and  in  dry  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  property  owners 
along  this  street  are  generally  well  satisfied. 

Several  of  the  cross  streets  running  east  and  west  are  also 
paved  with  brick.  A  sample  illustration  indicates  how  these 
streets  appear.  The  excavating  was  done  substantially  as  de¬ 
scribed  for  Broadway,  and  the  brick  is  laid  perfectly  solid.  Indi¬ 
vidual  bricks  are  smaller  than  those  on  Broadway,  but  they  are 
burned  harder  and  the  street  seems  to  bear  up  equally  well, 
though  the  traffic  is  heavy.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this  part 
of  the  city  is  paved  with  brick,  but  here  and  there  an  asphalt 
street  cuts  across,  but  always  with  injury  to  itself.  One  which 
runs  parallel  with  Broadway  is  becoming  so  broken  up  that  it 
is  almost  impassable  in  places.  Great  holes  are  broken  in  the 
surface,  and  along  almost  the  entire  length  of  it  there  are  breaks 
which  indicate  a  slow  disintegration  of  the  entire  street. 

A  good  deal  of  fault  is  found  with  these  streets,  and  nearly 
all  the  residents  are  clamoring  for  brick.  Some  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  go  back  to  macadam — anything,  excepting  asphalt.  The 
dust  is  bad,  they  are  slippery  when  wet  and  they  will  not  stand 
wear.  There  couldn’t  be  any  more  unsatisfactory  combination 


than  that. 

A  number  of  the  Paterson  streets  have  moderate  grades,  yet 
the  traffic  seems  to  stand  brick  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  any  other 
sort  of  paving.  Some  drivers,  when  asked  about  it,  said  they 
preferred  it  to  asphalt  because  it  isn’t  so  smooth,  and  they  pre¬ 
ferred  it  to  block  paving  because  it  is  smoother.  Macadam  under 
heavy  traffic  would  break  up  speedily.  When  asked  if  horses  fell 
on  brick  any  worse  than  on  other  varieties,  the  drivers  said  not 
in  their  experience.  After  brick  has  been  down  long  enough  to 
become  a  trifle  worn,  there  are  very  few  falls. 

Some  of  the  city  officials  were  sought  to  inquire  about  cost  of 
maintenance  after  once  laid.  But  they  were  absent,  and  therefore 
that  information  was  impossible.  Some  residents  who  live  along¬ 
side  this  paving,  were  questioned  about  whether  they  noticed  tin 
repair  gangs  at  work  there  often,  and  those  who  had  noticed 
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it,  said  they  were  not  there  nearly  as  much  as  they  were  on  other 
streets  which  have  different  sorts  of  paving.  This  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth.  What  some  one  sees  or  does 
not  see,  doesn’t  amount  to  very  much,  except  in  registering  an 
impression  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  more  satisfaction  with  brick  than  with  other  varieties. 

There  are  other  pavements  in  Paterson,  but  these  streets  will 
show  how  they  are  laid  and  to  what  extent  they  have  given  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Paterson  is  recovering  very 
rapidly  from  the  effect  of  the  fire  which  swept  away  hundreds  of 
buildings  two  years  ago.  And  a  satisfactory  feeling  would  be 
imparted  to  brick  men  if  they  could  see  how  extensively  brick  is 
being  used  in  the  new  buildings.  In  fact,  according  to  one  state¬ 
ment,  Paterson  has  been  the  principal  market  for  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  along  the  Hackensack  river  all  the  season.  Building  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  New  York  have  curtailed  the  usual  market,  but 
fortunately  Paterson  was  in  the  midst  of  reconstruction  and  took  a 
large  number  of  Hackensack’s  surplus. 

As  an  example  of  the  proper  use  of  brick  Paterson  is  worthy  emula¬ 
tion  by  other  cities.  Possibly  the  brick  men  themselves  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  found  in  Paterson  a  favorable  outlet  for  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  their  product.  BURTON. 


COST  OF  BRICK  PAVING  AT  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL.* 


BY  CHABLES  ArrLE.** 


IS  THE  OBJECT  of  this  paper  to  give  some  costs  on 
the  details  of  the  work  of  constructing  brick  pave¬ 
ments  in  Champaign.  The  writer  had  no  official 
connection  with  the  work,  but  visited  it  daily  and 
kept  a  record  of  the  progress.  Attention  was  given 
to  the  amount  of  material  used,-  the  number  of  men 
employed,  and  the  occupation  of  each.  The  results 
thus  obtained  were  checked  by  comparison  with 
notes  kept  by  the  special  inspector  and  also  with 
information  furnished  by  the  contractor’s  superin¬ 
tendent  . 

Practically  all  the  pavements  were  for  streets  in  the  residence  dis¬ 
trict,  and  were  built  with  a  combination  concrete  curb  and  gutter,  a 
0-incli  concrete  foundation,  and  a  clay  paving  block  wearing  surface. 

The  contract  for  the  work  was  let  in  three  parts  as  follows  :  (a) 
Concrete  curb  and  gutter  complete,  at  45  cts.,  and  46  cts.  a  1  in.  ft.  ; 
(b)  Grading  of  the  street  between  gutters,  at  23  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  ;  and 


(c)  (he  concrete  base,  sand  cushion,  brick  wearing  surafee  and  sand 
filler,  with  all  necessary  rolling,  $1.29  per  sq.  yd. 

CONCRETE  CURB  AND  GUTTER. — The  concrete  curb  and  gutter, 
the  first  portion  of  the  work  constructed,  was  built  in  a  trench  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  earth  was  removed  from  this  trench  with 
pick  and  shovel  at  a  rate  of  1  cu.  yd.  per  man  per  hour. 

The  concrete  work  was  built  in  alternate  sections,  7  ft.  in  length. 
A  continuous  line  of  planks  was  set  on  edge  to  form  the  front  and 
back  of  the  concrete  curb  and  gutter  ;  and  wood  partitions  staked  into 
place,  were  used.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  shown  in  Table  I. 

GRADING. — The  grading  was  done  with  drag-scoop  scrapers, 
wheel-scrapers  and  wagons,  each  being  used  as  demanded  by  the 
length  of  haul.  Earth  was  loosened  with  plows  to  within  3  ins.  of 
subgrade  and  this  last  layer  then  removed  with  pick  and  shovel. 

The  cost  of  removing  the  last  3  ins.  was  2  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  with  la¬ 
bor  at  $1.75  per  day  of  10  hours.  For  a  total  of  26,715  cu.  yds.  of 
grading,  the  city  paid  23  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  or  $3,844  ;  and  since  there 
were  38,504  sq.  yds.  of  pavement,  the  cost  of  grading  was  9.98  cts. 
a  sq.  yd.  of  paved  surface,  or  say  10  cts.,  which  price  will  be  used 
later  in  this  article. 

The  subgrade  was  compacted  with  a  horse-roller  weighing  150  lbs. 
per  lin.  in.  at  an  average  cost  of  about  0.05  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

♦Abstract  of  Thesis  submitted  for  degree  of  B.  S.,  in  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing,  reprinted  from  “ The  Technoyraph.” 

♦♦Class  of  1903,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  III, 


THE  PAVEMENT. — The  concrete  foundation  was  composed  of  1 
part  by  bulk  of  natural  cement,  3  parts  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  3 
parts  of  broken  stone.  All  the  materials  were  mixed  with  shovels. 


TABLE  I.  — Cost  of  Concrete  Curb  and  Gutter. 


Item. 

Labor: 

Opening  trench.  18  x  30-in.  . . . 
Placing  and  tamping  cinders 
Setting  forms : 

Boss  setter . 

Assistant  setter . 

Laborer . 


Mixing  and  placing  concrete  : 

Clamp  man . . 

Wheelers . 

Mixing  concrete . 

Mixing  finisher  coat . 

Tampers . 

Finishing: 

Foreman  and  boss  finisher. 

Assistant  finisher . 

Water  boy . 


Cost 

No.  of 

Lin.  ft. 

Total 

per 

men. 

per  day. 

wages. 

100  ft. 

2 

144 

$3.50 

$2. 13 

•> 

350 

3.50 

1 .00 

i 

3.00 

i 

2.00 

i 

1.75 

3 

400 

$6  75 

$1.69 

1 

$1.75 

3 

5.25 

4 

7.00 

2 

3.50 

T 

1.75 

i 

4.00 

i 

3.00 

i 

.50 

14 

350 

$26.75 

$7.64 

Total  for  labor  per  100  ft. 
Materials  for  100  lin.  ft. : 

Portland  cement . 

Cinders . 

Gravel . 

Broken  stone . 

Sand . 


Quantity. 

Price. 

...$12.75 

..  83-s  bbls. 

$1.85 

$15.42 

..  7.5  yds. 

.50 

3.75 

..  2.5  “ 

1  .(X) 

2.50 

..  2.5  “ 

1.40 

3.50 

..  1.0  “ 

1  .00 

1.00 

Total  for  material  per  100  ft .  $26.17 

Total  for  material  and  labor  per  100  ft .  38.93 


This  is* the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  administration,  lumber,  tools,  interest, 
profits,  etc. 


TABLE  II. 


Cost  of  Concrete  Base  for  Pavement. 


Items.  No.  of 

men. 

Labor:  i  1  roller.  ) 

Rolling  subgrade . -  2  teams.  -  1 

I  1  driver.  \ 

Mixing  and  tamping  concrete: 

Turning  with  shovels .  6 

Throwing  into  place .  1 

Handling  cement .  2 

Wetting  with  hose .  1 

Tamping .  2 

Grading  concrete .  1 

Wheeling  stone .  6 

Wheeling  gravel .  4 

Foreman .  1 


Cost 

Sq.  yds.  Total  per 

per  day.  wages,  sq.  yd. 

8,000  $4.75  $0.0005 


12.00 
8.00 
3.50 
1 .75 
3  50 
1 .75 


10.50 

7.50 

4.00 


Total. 


For  1  sq.  yd.: 

Cement . 

Sand  and  gravel. 


yd . 

.  900 

$52.00 

Unit  price. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

....  $0.50  a  bbl. 

l  barrel. 

$0.10 

....  1 .00  cu  yd. 

1-10  cu.  vd. 

.10 

—  1.40  cu.  yd. 

1-10  cu.  yd. 

.14 

Cost  for  material  and  labor  per  sq.  yd . 


$0,058 

$0.0585 


$0.34 

$0.3985 


TABLE  III.— Cost  of  Brick  Wearing  Surface. 


Amount  of 
mate- 

Total 

Cost 

per 

Item. 

Force 

rial  handled 

daily 

sq.  yd. 

Labor : 

working. 

per  day. 

wages. 

ets. 

Spreading  sand  cushion . 

1  man. 

300  sq.  yds. 

$1.75 

0.57 

Brick,  cars  to  wagons . 

10  men. 

300  sq.  yds. 

17.50 

1.75 

Hauling,  one  mile . 

8  teams. 

40  M.  brick. 

24.00 

2.40 

Unloading,  curb  line . 

8  men. 

40  M.  brick. 

14.00 

1.40 

Wheeling  brick  to  layers . 

2  men. 

40  M.  brick. 

3.50 

1.15 

Laying  brick . 

Sweeping,  inspecting  and  till- 

l  man. 

12  M.  brick. 

2.50 

.83 

ing  joints,  sand . 

1  man. 

450  sq.  vds. 

1 .75 

.39 

Rolling  pavement . 

1  team. 

800  sq.  yds. 

3.00 

.37 

Total  cost  for  labor  for  1  sq.  yd.,  cts . 

Amount. 

Price. 

8.87 

Material :  Sand  cushion . 

1-36  yd. 

$1 .00  cu.  yd. 

0.0277 

Brick,  f.  o.  b.  destination . 

Sand  tiller . 

40  sq.  yds. 

16.00  per  M. 

.6400 

.0023 

67.00 

Total  cost  for  material  per  sq. 

.  yd.,  cts... 

Total  cost,  material  and  labor,  per  sq.  yd.,  cts .  75.87 

Summary  of  Costs  of  Pavement. 


Grading,  a  sq.  yd .  $0 . 10 

Concrete  base,  a  sq.  yd .  .3985 

Brick  wearing  surface,  a  sq.  yd .  .7587 

Total  cost,*  a  sq.  yd .  $i  .2572 

The  contract  price  was  $1.29. 


*  Exclusive  of  court  costs  and  cost  of  engineering  and  inspection. 


and  were  thrown  into  place  from  the  plate  upon  which  the  mixing  was 
done.  The  material  was  brought  to  the  steel  mixing  plate  in  wheel¬ 
barrows  from  piles  where  it  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
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Street,  the  lengtii  of  haul  beng  usually  from  HO  to  00  ft.  The  cost  of 
the  work  was  as  shown  in  Table  II. 

When  the  concrete  base  had  set,  a  sand  cushion  1  VI  ins.  thick  was 
placed  upon  it,  and  upon  this  the  brick  wearing  surface  was  laid. 

The  cost  of  the  brick  wearing  surface  is  given  in  Table  III.,  and 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  1,000  paving  blocks  will  lay  25 
sq.  yds.  of  pavement.  This  ratio  was  determined  by  Actual  count  after 
the  pavement  was  laid.  To  this  cost  will  have  to  be  added  something 
for  rejected  bricks,  the  amount  depending  upon  how  closely  the  grading 
is  done  at  the  kilns. 

The  cost  of  handling,  laying,  etc.,  was  originally  determined  as  so 
hiuch  per  1,000,  but  is  converted  into  the  square  yard  basis  for  conve¬ 
nience  in  making  comparisons  with  Tables  I.  and  II. 

SOAKING  AND  CURING  CLAY— NO.  1. 

k  T  THE  CONVENTION  of  the  German  Asso- 
Jjl  ciation  for  Advancement  of  the  Clay,  Cement 

Ml  and  Lime  Industries,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Otto 

j|I|  Bock,  of  Berlin,  attracted  considerable  atten- 
I*  m  tion  and  gave  rise  to  extended  and  valuable 
discussion.  Mr.  Bock  is  a  well  known  kiln 
builder  and  author  of  •  standard  works  on 
brickmaking.  His  paper  was  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  designs,  which  we  reproduce 
by  favor  of  Thonindustrie-Zeitung. 
Mr.  Bock’s  paper,  entitled  “Soaking 
and  Curing  of  Clays  for  High-Grade 

Brick,”  was  as  follows : 

The  terms  “soaking”  and  “curing”  may  be  said  to  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  significations.  Soaking,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  has 
practically  for  object,  the  equal  distribution  among  the  particles 
of  clay.  If  there  is  too  little  water  in  the  freshly-dug  clay,  or  the 
clay  that  has  been  already  wintered,  then,  on  soaking  it,  the 
water  that  is  lacking  is  added.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clay  is 
too  soft  it  is  made  stiffer  by  mixing  a  drier  clay  with  it.  Besides 
the  equal  distribution  of  water,  the  soaking  also  serves  foi  the 
intimate  admixture  of  the  various  clays,  loams,  or  proportions  of 
sand  that  are  most  suitable  for  the  ware  we  propose  to  produce. 
If  other  materials  are  required,  then  these  are  usually  added  when 
soaking,  such  things  as  coloring  matters,  materials  for  reducing 
the  fatness  of  a  clay,  as  calcine,  or  brickdust,  and,  in  recent 
times,  barium  carbonate  (Witherite)  barium  chloride  and  magne¬ 
site. 

Curing  is  a  continuation  of  the  soaking  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
only  used  after  the  clay  has  been  worked  or  pugged.  This  cur¬ 
ing  of  clay  is,  in  a  measure,  a  decomposition  process,  which  has 
had,  up  to  the  present  time,  very  little  investigation  and  which 
I  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper. 

That  two  successive  processes  are  so  interwoven  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  tell  just  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  be¬ 
gins  is  for  us  brickmakers  nothing  new.  We  have  something 
very  similar  in  the  designations,  drying,  water-smoking,  burning. 
Just  as  these  three  denote  a  connected  chain  of  operations  of 
which  only  the  final  process  lies  clear  before  us,  so  we  may  con¬ 
sider  the  preparation  of  the  clay,  which  is  now  under  consider¬ 
ation,  as  a  three-linked  chain  taken  in  the  order  of  soaking,  cur¬ 
ing  and  rotting. 

Endeavors  are  being  more  and  more  made  to  substitute  me¬ 
chanical  preparation  of  the  clay  for  soaking.  All  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chines  are  made,  particularly  crushers,  wet  and  dry  pens,  stone 
separators,  pug  mills,  etc.  Some  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  work 
of  crushing  and  making  the  clay  homogeneous  also  bring  about  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  water  so  that  they,  too,  in  a  sense,  are 
methods  of  soaking.  How  far  this  purely  mechanical  preparation 
of  clay  will  suffice  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  though  for  many 
purposes,  particularly  for  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of 
goods,  it  is  my  opinion  that  to  substitute  mechanical  working  for 
natural  soaking  is  a  mistake. 

Curing  can  not  be  accomplished  mechanically.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  porcelain  body  is  not  cured  for  so  many  months  in  the 
rot  cellar,  it  can  not  be  worked.  For  very  fine  ware,  in  the 
Royal  Berlin  Porcelain  Manufactory  for  instance,  the  body  is  al¬ 


lowed  to  cure  in  the  cellar  for  from  six  to  twelve  months,  but 
for  the  very  finest  ware  it  is  left  to  cure  for  as  long  as  twelve 
years.  In  China,  we  are  told,  they  work  much  older  body  than 
that. 

We  may  take  it,  as  a  rule,  that  a  clay  for  the  better  grades 
of  goods,  particularly  for  lock-joint  roofing  tile  and  for  front 
bricks,  gains  considerably,  above  all  in  plasticity  and  cohesion,  by 
lying  for  some  lime  after  it  is  worked  up  into  a  condition  ready  to 
be  used. 

Last  year  Dr.  Kosman  read  a  paper  before  this  Association 
upon  the  curing  of  clay.  The  conclusion  he  came  to  was  that 
the  clay  as  dug  and  thrown  into  piles,  as  also  the  unsoaked  clay 
has  its  plasticity  increased  by  curing,  the  longer  it  remained  in 
contact  with  moisture  and  that  the  plasticity  being  produced  by 
the  hydrating  of  the  material  is  the  reason  for  storing  it  for 
years  in  a  damp  cellar. 

I  am  not  of  this  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  else  takes  place  during  the  process  of  curing.  The  popular 
explanation  that  a  clay  must  rot,  must  ferment,  has,  as  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you,  brought  me  in  the  right  track. 

The  evidence  of  this  I  sought  for,  in  the  first  place,  in  an  in¬ 
direct  manner,  by  collecting  a  series  of  cases  in  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  some  of  them  dating  back  a  long  time,  where  all  producers 
of  decomposition,  such  as  ferment  bacteria,  mold  fungi  and  such 
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like,  were  removed  from  the  clay.  This  was  done  by  drying  the 
material  at  a  temperature  at  which  all  organisms  in  it  were 
killed,  that  is  to  say,  the  clay  was  sterilized. 

I  have  for  several  years  held  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  bac¬ 
teria  have  their  part  in  the  curing  of  clay.  It  is  known  that  bac¬ 
teria  *die  at  a  temperature  of  70  to  100  degrees  C.  It  is  true  that 
they  leave  spores  behind  that  are  capable  of  reproduction' and 
that  will  stand  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  It  has  been 
shown  that  some  of  these  are  capable  of  producing  new  gener¬ 
ations  even  after  being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  150  C., 
but  above  this  every  trace  of  life  is  destroyed.  It  is  different  with 
cold.  No  degree  of  cold,  as  is  met  with  in  nature,  will  destroy 
bacteria.  You  will  later  hear  an  address  upon  this  subject  from 
Dr.  Vogtherr,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  bacteriology,  from  whom 
I  have  begged  for  scientific  support,  but  I  will  here  quote  some 
cases  out  of  my  own  technical  practice. 

In  the  year  1889  I  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Fischer-Brill,  at 
Eutritzsch,  near  Leipzig,  to  reconstruct  his  brick  works,  which 
were  arranged  according  to  a  system  that,  at  that  time,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  excellent.  The  clay,  which  contained  some  lime,  was 
fairly  plastic.  In  order,  to  mix  it  thoroughly  and  to  pulverize  the 
grains  of  lime,  the  clay  was  first  dried  in  a  revolving  drum  with 
direct  heat.  The  clay  came  out  of  the  revolving  drum  thor¬ 
oughly  dried.  It  was  ground  and  stored  in  silos.  For  use,  it  was 
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mixed  with  water  in  soak  pits  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  plastic 
again  to  be  worked  up  into  front  brick.  The  wonderful  part  of  it 
was  that  the  apparently  good  front  bricks  would  not  hold  to¬ 
gether.  So  long  as  the  clay  was  wet  it  felt  plastic,  but  so  soon  as 
the  brick  was  dry  it  crumbled.  The  end  of  the  story  was  that 
the  installation  for  the  artificial  drying  of  the  raw  material  had 
to  be  thrown  out  and  in  place  of  it  the  necessary  appliances  put  in 
for  the  well  known  process  of  slumming. 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  the  year  1881  while  I  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Moencheberg  works  in  Cassel.  There  we  used  an 
exceptionally  plastic  raw  material,  a  fire-clay  that  could  be  cut 
like  butter  and  the  cut  surface  looked  smooth  and  polished.  This 
clay  was  got  out  in  regular  sized  clods  12x6x6  inches.  You  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  been  in  Grossalmerode  will  have  seen  these 
lumps  of  clay  which  are  sent  from  there  to  America,  where,  on 
account  of  the  great  plasticity  of  the  clay,  it  is  used  for  glass 
pots.  This  clay  when  made  into  fire  brick  has  quartz  and  calcine 
added  to  it.  We  were  always  careful  to  have  a  good  stock  of  air- 
dry  material  in  hand,  but  on  one  occasion  we  had  an  unusually 
large  order  to  fill  and  our  stock  of  dry  clay  was  insufficient.  As 
-  you  know,  the  Moencheberg  works  are  the  birthplace  of  the  Cas¬ 
sel  kiln.  I  tried  using  one  of  these  kilns  to  dry  our  clay  with. 

I  kept  up  a  gentle  fire  for  several  days  and  nights  until  no 
more  vapor  came  out  of  the  chimney.  When  we  took  out  the 
lumps  of  dried  clay  they  were,  of  course,  a  little  discolored  by 
smoke,  but  in  other  respects  appeared  as  good  as  ever.  They 
were  ground,  as  usual,  mixed  with  calcine  and  quartz,  soaked 
and  placed  for  a  time  in  the  curing  cellar,  but  as  soon  as  the  clay 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  workmen  they  found  it  behaved  quite 
differently  to  the  ordinary. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  called  upon  Dr.  Heintz  in  Saarau,  and 
related  my  experience  to  him.  He  said :  ‘That  is  nothing  new. 
When  we  run  out  of  dry  material  we  lay  our  clay  mostly  on  the 
top  of  the  gas  kiln  and  then,  without  fail,  the  molders  come  to 
me  and  complain  of  their  material  and  say  that  they  must  have 
something  different  or  they  can  not  go  on  working  at  the  same 
rate  of  pay.  I  have  found  this  to  happen  even  when  the  molder 
could  not  possibly  know  that  he  had  artificially  dried  clay  given 
to  him.’ 

In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  the  artificially  dried  clay  lost 
its  binding  properties.  After  grinding  and  soaking  it  appeared 
to  be  plastic  as  usual,  but  it  was  difficult  to  mold  and,  what 
was  worse,  the  molded  goods  did  not  have  the  right  bond.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  body  had  lost  its  cohesive  properties. 

^To  Be  Continued .) 

UNFADING  COLORED  CEMENT. 

Various  colored  cements  can  be  produced  by  incorporating 
certain  metallic  oxides  or  metallic  salts  directly  with  the  ground 
raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement, 
and  then  burning  the  resulting  mixture  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
small  quantity  of  chronic  oxide  added  to  the  raw  cement  mix¬ 
ture  will  produce  a  green  colored  cement,  while  oxide  of  cobalt 
will  give  a  blue,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  quantity  of 
metallic  salt  added.  Oxide  of  copper  will  yield  a  peacock,  or 
blue-green,  cement,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  oxide 
of  manganese  and  oxide  of  cobalt,  in  almost  equal  proportions, 
will  produce  a  black  cement.  Tints  produced  in  this  manner  will 
be  found  to  be  perfectly  fast  or  unfading.  (Ex. 
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Office  Systems — Continued. 


N  CONNECTION  WITH  the  daily  report,  time 
sheet  and  distribution  sheet,  the  office  recapitula¬ 
tion  sheet  or  book  is  kept.  This  is  simply  a  ruled 
sheet  which  may  therefore  be  varied  as  required 
from  time  to  time.  The  ruling  carries  the  days  of 
the  month  down  on  the  sheet  and  across 
the  top  are  the  titles  or  heads  under  the  distribu¬ 
tion.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  will  illus¬ 
trate  a  record  combining  the  output  of  a  common 
and  pressed  brick  yard.  Under  the  heads  come 
Date;  Total  Hours  on  Time  Sheet;  Hours  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  in  Operation  Making  Different  Kinds 
of  Brick;  Number  and  Kind  of  Brick  Made;  Cost  of  Manufactur¬ 
ing;  Number  of  Brick  Set  from  Dryer;  Cost  to  Set;  Cost  Burn¬ 
ers’  Time;  Cost  of  Coal  Delivery;  Repairs  Under  General  and 
Machinery  Heading;  Kiln  Repair;  Construction  Work;  Grading; 
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(See  Reference  in  Previous  Paper.) 


Name. 

Total  Hrs.  i 

Mfg. 

Clay. 

i. 

£ 

o 

i 

Stripping. 

Repr.  Kiln. 

Wheeling. 

Kilns. 

Stock. 

Total  Cost.  1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

10 

8 

10 

( 

8 

1 

2 

3 
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4 
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2 

4 

1 

2 

9 

4 . 

6 
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Name. 

Total  Hrs. 

bi) 

s 

Clay. 

Mach.  Reps. 

Stripping. 

Repr.  Kiln. 

Wheeling. 

Kilns. 

Stock. 

Total  Cost. 

1  . 

10 

8 

10 

7 

140 

18 

35 

52 

itl  75 

1  40 

1  75 

1  33 

•> 

70 

70 

35 

70 

18 

4 . 

105 

Totals . 

35 

263 

87 

70 

70 

35 

88 
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Stripping  and  all  Other  Work  not  Chargeable  to  Manufacture 
Directly;  Wheeling,  Sorting  and  Loading  Burned  Brick. 

As  to  the  divisions  in  the  distribution  of  cost  of  manufacture, 
it  hardly  appears  advantageous  to  separate  each  operation,  such 
as  “Clay  Cost,”  “Machine  Cost,”  Setting  Cost,”  etc.,  unless  done 
under  contract,  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  would  be  necessary. 
By  this  arrangement  it  will  appear  that  not  only  full  pay-roll 
cost  is  always  at  hand,  but  cost  in  purely  a  manufacturing  sense 
or  under  any  division  required. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  the  true  cost  of  the  unit,  or 
rather  any  particular  unit  (1,000  bricks)  by  following  it  through 


NO.  2. — COST.  DISTRIBUTION  MONTH  OF 
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the  various  stages  of  manufacture,  when  the  article  requires  such  a 
considerable  time  as  is  used  in  making  brick.  It  is  so  difficult,  in  fact, 
that  the  writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  years  of  study 
on  the  question,  that  cost  of  brick  can  not  be  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  during  the  season  except  through  a  distribution  which  will 
admit  of  comparisons  and  a  comparatively  accurate  average. 
These  comparisons  are  often  valuable  in  the  determination  of 
wrong  methods  and  other  things  which  would  enable  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  determine  where  particular  effort  is  required  to  effect  fu¬ 
ture  operations  favorably. 

Though  not  necessary,  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  a  yearly 
summary  showing  cost  under  each  head  in  totals  for  each  month. 
This  form  would  be  similar  to  for  No.  2,  shown  herewith,  the 
months  running  down  the  page  and  titles  across.  This  form  will 
show  the  manager  quickly  the  loss  in  drying  to  date  as  the  recoi  d 
shows  “Machine  Count”  and  “In-count  Brick  Set  in  Kilns.”  Set¬ 
ters  should  keep  a  record  or  daily  report,  in  handling  plastic  or 
dryer  product,  giving  number  of  cars  set  and  loss  from  each. 
Such  a  report  enables  the  timekeeper  to  keep  an  accurate  in-count, 
and  if  waste  is  large,  the  management  knows  it  quickly  and  sets 
to  work  solving  the  difficulty.  Many  plants  have  quite  a  large 
waste  in  product  from  machine  to  kiln  and  from  kiln  to  stock. 
The  true  way  of  determining  cost  is  on  the  out-count  of  the  kilns 
being  used  as  a  basis.  Cost  per  thousand,  when  computed  on  ma¬ 
chine  count,  is  more  than  apt  to  be  erroneous,  and  will  often  lead 
to  grave  errors  when  such  results  are  used  as  a  basis  foi  making 
sales.  The  daily  cost  is  of  value  to  the  operating  department, 
more  particularly.  Auxiliary  cost  estimates,  records,  01  what¬ 
ever  styled,  are  necessary  in  connection  with  the  reports  of  brick 
handling,  wheeling  and  sorting. 

Fuel  record  is  chief  among  the  additional  records.  This  rec¬ 
ord  embodies  the  weights  of  coal  delivered  each  day  to  each  in- 


nlar  number  of  brick  arc  always  put  on  each  row  and  they  arc 
always  piled  a  certain  number  of  rows  high,  so  there  is  little 
chance  for  error  here.  The  brick  should  be  sorted  in  the  kiln  as 
nearly  as  possible  and  as  the  barrows  leave  the  kiln  the  tally  is 
made  by  the  sorter,  according  to  grade.  Each  grade  has,  of 
course,  a  pile  by  itself  and  when  possible  the  same  grade  from 
the  different  kilns  are  not  piled  in  the  same  piles.  That  is  to  say, 
each  pile  is  counted  or  completed,  as  far  as  the  one  kiln  is  con¬ 
cerned,  when  the  kiln  loading  onto  the  pile  is  emptied  and  after 
the  count  is  checked,  the  pile  is  continued.  This  may  not  appear 
always  possible.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  in  aiianging  piling 
grounds  or  stock  sheds.  The  first  essential  is  a  firm,  level  floor 
or  bed,  which  should  co-incide  with  the  level  of  car  door.  Ground 
should  be  reserved  between  each  kiln  or  row  of  kilns  and  the 
loading  track  so  as  to  insure  the  shortest  possible  wheeling  dis¬ 
tance.  These  piles  should  be  kept  as  nearly  even  as  possible  as 
the  stock  accumulates  and  as  it  is  drawn  from.  A  rule  should  be 
made  to  always  pile  a  certain  number  of  tens  in  each  row,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  brick,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  piling  room 
built  out  evenly,  the  average  percentage  of  each  grade  of  brick 
should  be  carried  in  mind.  For  example,  if  the  piling  is  paving 
brick  and  the  average  No.  I,  .80  per  cent.,  then  eight-tenths  of 
the  width  of  piling  ground  should  be  reserved  for  No.  1  brick, 
and  so  on  through  the  grades. 

Where  the  piles  of  brick  are  all  a  certain  number  of  brick 
high  and  wide  and  the  rows  multiples  of  ten,  counting  in  the 
pile  is  quick  and  accurate.  The  day’s  checking  count  will  show 
one  night,  as  follows:  Pile  No.  6,  No.  1  pavers,  8  tiers,  two  rows, 
28  brick.  The  next  day  the  record  shows  for  same  pile  number, 
12  tiers,  3  rows,  36  brick,  and  with  a  few  figures  the  count  is  in 
the  office.  Brick  should  always  be  sorted  to  size  and  grade,  no 
matter  whether  common,  paving  or  pressed  brick.  The  piles 
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No  Brick. 

Grade. 

Shade. 
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Kiln. 

Stock, 

3,600 

R-A 

17 

4 

i( 

1,000 

R-A 
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500 

R-A 

15 

.... 
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R-B 

.... 
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No.  Brick. 

Grade. 

Shade 

Car  No. 

4,000 

C 

15,082 

NO.  5. -SALES  REPORT. 


No. 

Brick. 

Kind. 

Grade. 

Am  t. 
Chg. 

Cash 

Amt. 

1,500 

Red 

C 

Cash 

89  00 

500 

Buff 

1 

.T.  Jenkins 

$7  do 

dividual  kiln,  which  is  designated  by  numeral  or  letter,  and  the 
weights  of  coal  delivered  to  the  boilers,  dryers  or  used  in  any 
other  than  the  burning  or  kiln  department.  Coal  weighing  is  es¬ 
sential,  whether  mined  by  the  company  or  purchased.  The  exact 
amount  of  shrinkage  in  coal  weights  suffered  is  in  this  way  accu¬ 
rately  determined  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  great  difference  will 
appear  in  this  item,  in  coals  from  different  mines.  The  value  of 
this  item  is  of  great  importance  in  making  fuel  contracts.  A 
matter  of  a  ton  or  so  more  or  less,  shows  quickly  under  a  weigh¬ 
ing  system  and  under  a  general  promiscuous  unweighed  delivery, 
such  a  shortage  is  entirely  unknown  and  overlooked. 

Careful  weight  records  for  each  kiln  also  determines  faulty 
kiln  conditions  if  they  exist  and  carelessness  on  part  of  burners 
as  well.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  seemingly  possible  to  make  cal¬ 
culations  on  fuel  for  burning  that  are  reliable— thousand  for 
thousand— but  the  record  of  fuel  weights  will  quickly  indicate  any 
condition  that  leads  to  a  larger  consumption  of  fuel  than  usual. 
By  this  means,  and  in  connection  with  out-counting  records,  fuel 
and  burners’  time  cost  per  thousand  is  quickly  determined  during 
the  working  season. 

UNLOADING  KILNS. 

Here  careful  records  are  fully  important,  if  not  more  so  than 
in  any  other  department,  for  it  is  the  number  of  finished  articles 
from  which  all  .reliable  calculations  are  made.  There  should  be 
as  little  uncertainty  as  possible  in  the  out-count.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  check  on  the  count,  and  the  most  successful  system  uses 
both  the  tally  and  the  yard  or  pile  count.  A  tally  board  is  ar¬ 
ranged  which  has  pegs  for  each  grade  of  brick  taken  out.  A  reg- 


should  be  started  with  a  “straight  edge,”  and  built  up  square. 
Such  piling  requires  practically  no  extra  time,  increases  piling  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  yard,  insures  the  brick  standing  up  and  facilitates 
stock  taking.  Aside  from  these  advantages,  good,  square  piling 
of  brick  helps  out  the  looks  of  a  yard  in  an  astonishing  degree 
and  often  assists  in  making  a  sale. 

Form  No.  3,  shown  herewith,  is  used  as  unloading  kiln  rec¬ 
ord  and  is  self-explanatory.  Form  No.  4  is  used  for  loading  rec¬ 
ord  and  car  shipments.  Form  No.  5  is  for  wagon  or  local  sales. 
These  forms  cover  the  yard  reports  for  burned  brick,  with  the 
exception  of  notation  by  sorter  or  foreman  of  loading  or  wheel¬ 
ing  gang  as  to  number  of  hours’  work  wheeling  from  each  kiln 
and  from  stock.  These  reports  are  tabulated  in  the  office  into 
various  forms  and  records,  which  will  be  taken  up  next  month. 

A  MODEL  FIRE  BRICK  PLANT  AT  CANTON. 

Probably  the  most  sought  for  machinery  contract  of  the  sea¬ 
son  was  that  let  by  The  Wise  &  Bowman  Fire  Brick  Company, 
of  Canton,  on  July  14th.  The  plant  is  to  be  a  model  one  in  every 
particular,  capable  of  turning  out  ico.ooo  high-grade  flint  fire 
brick  per  day.  Both  the  dry  press  and  soft  mud  processes  are  to 
be  used  and  from  clay  pit  to  kilns  the  plant  will  be  the  most 
modern  in  the  country.  The  entire  equipment  was  bought  of 
The  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  and  will  include  a  four-mold  dry  press,  a  nine-foot  dry 
pan,  an  eight-foot  wet  pan,  with  the  necessary  elevators,  convey¬ 
ors,  etc.,  an  entire  soft  mud  machine  outfit  and  a  combination 
waste  heat  and  steam  dryer. 
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education  in  clay. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  BINNS. 


(Reprint  from  “The  Craftsman.”) 

NTIL  a  very  few  years  ago  two  doors  and 
two  only  were  open  to  the  aspiring  clay- 
worker.  He  must  either  enter  a  factory 
and  take  his  place  at  the  work-bench,  or 
he  must  plunge  into  an  individual  enter¬ 
prise  and  grope  his  way  to  knowledge. 
The  former  course  usually  resulted  in  a 
degree  of  mechanical  skill,  limited  to  one 
style  of  production  and  backed  by  no  theoretical  knowledge;  the 
latter  involved  long  and  tedious  experimentation  and  almost 
certain  discouragement.  At  the  present  moment  another 
course  is  possible.  There  are  schools  of  clayworking  open,  and 
within  their  walls  both  the  narrow  specialism  and  the  uncertain 
groping  may  be  avoided. 

The  movement  in  education  was  for  centuries  confined  to  the 


among  the  arts,  and  an  advance  is  noticeable  all  along  the  line. 
Certain  important  reasons  present  themselves  why  the  realm  of 
ceramics  should  be  dealt  with  as  demanding  serious  study  and 
special  knowledge.  From  a  technical  view  point  the  ceramic  in¬ 
dustries  cover  about  one-third  of  the  range  of  manufacturing 
chemistry,  dividing  it  with  metallurgy  and  general  chemistry.  In 
this  classification  the  term  ceramics  is  made  to  cover  all  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  operations  which  concern  themselves  with  combina¬ 
tions  produced  by  fire,  pottery,  glass  and  cement.  The  problems 
in  each  case,  if  not  ekactly  similar,  are  distinctly  analogous. 

Again,  the  clay  resources  of  the  country  are  unlimited,  and 
the  timber  supply  is  growing  small.  The  utilization  of  clay  for 
building  purposes  is  becoming  more  and  more  important.  In  the 
third  place,  the  problems  presented  by  pottery  arc  special  and  in¬ 
tricate.  Even  the  burning  of  a  simple  piece  of  clay  involves  chem¬ 
ical  reactions  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  as  these  operations  arc 
usually  conducted  upon  a  large  scale,  the  money  risk  is  very  high. 
For  these  reasons,  then,  an  education  in  ceramics  is  desirable. 

From  the  standpoint  of  craftsmanship  such  an  education  is 
even  more  important.  The  art  of  producing  beautiful  pottery  is 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  that 


College  Buildings,  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


humanities.  Schools  and  colleges  existed  only  for  the  study  of 
literature,  mathematics  and  pure  science,  while  schools  of  art 
were  concerned  with  painting  and  sculpture.  Handicraft  and  de¬ 
sign  were  divorced,  technical  instruction  was  unknown. 

From  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  the  world  has  been 
gradually  awakening.  One  apostle  after  another  has  preached 
the  doctrine  of  handicraft.  The  apprentice  system,  killed  by  ma¬ 
chine  production,  has  its  lineal  successors  in  guilds  and  institutes, 
while  schools  for  the  study  of  applied  science  and  industrial  art 
have  been  founded  in  every  land. 

The  most  recent  field  to  be  invaded  by  the  educational  spirit  is 
that  of  clay.  Long  neglected,  or  handed  over  to  the  empiric  and 
the  hack  decorator,  pottery  has  begun  to  claim  its  rightful  place 


no  one  can  hope  to  be  a  successful  clayworker  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  scientific  procedure. 

Several  schools  of  clayworking  have  recently  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States,  but  in  only  one  of  these,  the  New 
York  State  School  at  Alfred,  has  special  attention  been  given  to 
the  development  of  artistic  pottery. 

In  the  spring  of  1900  the  State  Legislature  enacted  that  there 
should  be  a  school  of  clay  working  and  ceramics  at  Alfred  in  Al¬ 
legany  county,  and  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  work.  Alfred  University,  an  old  established  col¬ 
lege,  was  given  charge  of  the  scheme,  and  a  piece  of  ground  ad¬ 
joining  the  campus  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  school. 

The  building  designed  as  the  home  of  the  school  was  built  of 
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rod  brick  with  gray  stone  facings,  and  was  roofed  with  brown 
tile.  Both  brick  and  tile  are  local  products  made  from  a  fine 
shale  which  is  found  in  abundance  close  by. 

Alfred  is  supplied  with  natural  gas,  and  the  power  was  de¬ 
signed  accordingly.  The  machinery  was  adapted  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  class  of  clay  ware  and  kilns  were  built  in  which  any 
desired  temperature  could  be  reached. 

A  threefold  purpose  was  set  before  the  school  by  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

1.  To  serve  as  an  experiment  station  and  assist  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  State  in  clays  and  shales. 

2.  To  stimulate  the  production  of  fine  pottery  and  porcelain. 

3.  To  educate  students  in  every  branch  of  clay-working. 

The  first  object  is  distinctly  utilitarian.  The  purpose  of  the 
owner  of  a  claybed  is,  mainly,  to  turn  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  his  material  into  money.  The  last  named  object  is  utilitarian 
in  part,  for  skilled  men  are  needed  in  every  branch  of  factory 
work,  and  they  must  therefore  be  instructed  in  factory  methods. 
The  second  object  is  utilitarian  only  in  a  subsidiary  way.  Money 
making  can  never  be  the  prime  purpose  in  producing  fine  wares. 
The  craftsman  must  live,  but  his  craft  is  the  first  thing. 


artistically,  is  a  fact  and  must  be  recognized,  and,  by  means  of 
molding,  primary  students  could  learn  to  manipulate  clay  and 
study  applied  design  before  they  had  acquired  the  ability  to  ere 
ate.  This  method  of  procedure  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  the 
horizon  of  the  students  and  setting  before  them  the  possibilities 
of  their  chosen  art. 

Every  student  in  art  was  set  to  study  elementary  and  applied 
design  with  such  simple  drawing  exercises  as  seemed  necessary  in 
each  case.  A  course  in  simple  chemistry  was  also  deemed  advis¬ 
able,  for  intelligent  design  depends  largely  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  materials  used.  Then  it  was  felt  to  be  possible  that  some 
student  might  be  placed  in  a  position  where  there  would  be  no 
chemist  to  whom  to  turn  for  colors  and  glazes,  so  that  for  one 
to  be  able  to  make  one’s  own  combinations  was  a  distinct  point 
of  vantage. 

Building  upon  this  foundation  of  pure  science  and  art,  the 
director  and  his  assistants  have  been  able  to  develop  a  strong 
feeling  for  the  good  and  true,  both  technically  and  artistically. 

After  some  preliminary  work  in  the  composition  of  bodies  and 
glazes,  certain  mixes  were  decided  upon.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
means  it  was  determined  that  one  temperature  of  firing  should  be 


A  Lesson  in  Glaze  Making  at  Alfred  University. 


The  school  offers  several  courses.  A  full  course  of  four  years 
in  technology.  A  course  of  two  years  in  practical  clayworking 
and  a  course  of  two  years  in  applied  art.  The  last  named  will 
be  the  most  interesting  to  the  readers  of  The  Craftsman,  and, 
therefore,  the  major  part  of  this  account  will  be  concerned 
with  it. 

The  school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1901,  and  a  number  of 
students  set  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  work  at  hand.  It 
was  necessary  that  some  idea  of  form  should  be  presented  to 
them;  many  had  scarcely  seen  a  piece  of  decorative  pottery,  and 
certainly  had  no  conception  of  making  any  such  thing.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  forms  in  plaster  were  therefore  prepared  and  molds  made. 
This  had  a  double  purpose.  Molding,  however  objectionable 


used  in  the  decorative  pottery.  Both  body  and  glaze  were  fitted 
to  this  and  the  results  were  immediate.  One  and  the  same  burn¬ 
ing  would  give  forth  pieces  in  both  first  and  second  stage  and 
the  interest  grew  rapidly.  The  darker  glazes  not  being  found  in 
harmony  with  a  white  clay,  the  body  was  stained  brown,  with 
distinct  advantage. 

When  some  knowledge  of  composition  of  materials,  form  and 
design  had  been  acquired,  creative  work  was  begun.  Every 
means  was  allowed.  Some  preferred  to  wrestle  with  the  willful 
wheel,  some  sought  the  simpler  and  less  exciting  path  of  building. 
Some  devoted  themselves  to  tile,  designing  broad  silhouette  orna¬ 
mentation  and  inlaying  clays  of  different  colors;  some  sought  to 
control  the  effects  of  fire  upon  flowing  glaze. 
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The  interests  of  pottery  are  so  absorbing  and  the  work  so 
varied  that  it  is  always  difficult  to  confine  the  operations  of  work¬ 
ers  within  the  lines  of  educational  procedure.  It  is  probably  this 
trouble  which  has  led  to  the  extreme  specialization  of  the  factory, 
and  in  studio  work  the  solution  is  found  in  the  craftsman  doing 
that  for  which  he  is  inspired  at  the  moment.  In  a  school,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  serious  responsibility  resting  upon  the  faculty.  A 
student  is  there  to  learn  and  his  time  is  very  limited.  He  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  when  a  new  idea  is  pre¬ 
sented,  nor  must  he  be  kept  so  long  at  one  operation  as  to  grow 
cramped  in  hand  or  brain.  A  study,  while  it  is  in  hand,  must 
be  faithfully  pursued  with  the  special  purpose  of  practice  and  in¬ 
formation,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  afford  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  art. 

The  work  of  teaching  at  Alfred  is  largely  individual.  Regu¬ 
lar  classes  are  held  in  which  the  principle  of  calculation  and  com¬ 
position  are  set  forth.  Lectures  are  given  upon  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  every  class  of  wares  from  common 
brick  to  porcelain,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  lectures  upon  the 
history  of  the  ceramic  art  as  practiced  all  over  the  world. 

Tt  must  be  recognized  by  every  thoughtful  person  that  the 


This  method  is  far  too  costly,  however,  for  the  twentieth  century 
potter,  and  blue  can  be  painted  on  almost  any  glaze;  give  it  the 
name  of  “Delft”  and  it  will  sell. 

Education  will  change  all  this.  The  student  who  has  attended 
lectures  on  history  will  know  how  Delft  ware  was  made,  and 
will  understand  the  necessary  conditions.  He  will,  moreover, 
appreciate  the  subtle  delicacy  of  tone  which  makes  the  Delft  blue 
so  restful  and  will  grudge  no  pains  to  produce  a  like  result. 

Although  at  present  there  is  no  important  ceramic  museum 
at  Alfred,  the  private  collection  of  the  Director  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  students,  and  in  the  University  Museum  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  historic  American  pottery.  A  distinctive  col¬ 
lection  of  the  pottery  of  the  world  is  contemplated  at  the  State 
School,  and  the  idea  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  available.  In  the  meantime  the  students  are  encouraged 
to  study  some  special  field  of  ceramic  industry.  An  example  of 
ancient  work  being  selected,  the  attempt  is  made  to  duplicate 
this  in  body,  glaze  and  color.  There  is  no  intention  of  copying, 
but  the  work  is  undertaken  for  its  educational  value.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  here  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  work  of  the  late  Theo¬ 
dore  Deck,  of  Paris  and  Sevres,  would  never  have  been  under- 
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work  of  the  past  is  highly  suggestive  and  inspirational.  Many 
features  of  clayworking  have  fallen  into  neglect,  because  they 
did  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  modern  market.  They  are  ca¬ 
pable,  however,  of  being  developed  by  skillful  workers,  and  a 
number  of  them  will  yet  be  resuscitated. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  Delft  blue,  which  took  place  about  six  years  ago.  The 
demand  which  then  arose  overflowed  the  legitimate  lines  of  pot¬ 
tery  and  extended  to  stationery  and  even  enameled  wood.  This 
error,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  to  the  manufacturer  all  blues 
were  alike.  The  real  Delft  blue  owes  its  peculiar  and  delightful 
tone  to  a  combination  with  the  tin  glaze,  a  combination  resulting 
from  the  blue  being  laid  upon  the  unburned  glaze  while  dust-dry. 


taken  had  the  ancient  Persian  faience  had  no  existence. 

The  New  York  State  School  is  equipped  with  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  department  of  art,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Adelaide  M. 
Blanchard,  of  Boston.  By  means  of  this  department  it  is  possible 
to  receive  students  who  know  nothing  of  art  and  to  teach  them 
to  produce  creditable  pottery.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
any  division  between  art  and  technical  knowledge,  but  that  the 
principles  of  draughtsmanship  and  design  are  used  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  foundation  for  the  craft.  The  separation  into  departments 
is  merely  a  question  of  manipulation  and  convenience.  The  tech¬ 
nical  laboratory,  where  clays  and  glazes  are  weighed  up,  mixed 
and  ground,  must  be  planned  differently  from  the  modeling  room, 
though  the  same  student  may  prepare  his  clay  in  the  one  de- 
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partment  and  use  it  in  the  other. 

The  purpose  for  which  a  clay  is  to  be  used  governs  its  com¬ 
position.  A  modeling  clay  may  be  as  plastic  as  wax.  It  need  not 
be  dried  and  is  not  intended  for  burning.  A  pottery  clay,  while 
not  devoid  of  plasticity,  must  he  open  enough  to  dry  without 
twisting  and  will  therefore  burn  without  cracking.  All  these 
points  are  duly  demonstrated  to  the  students,  who  arc  thus  led 
to  intelligent  work. 

It  is  a  revelation  to  the  novice  that  his  clay  in  burning  will 
act  in  accordance  with  his  treatment  of  it.  At  the  drawing  of 
the  kiln,  many  a  woe-begone  face  is  seen  over  warped  and  fire- 
cracked  pieces.  Experience  is  a  hard  teacher  and  no  amount  of 
instruction,  however  careful,  will  entirely  obviate  the  necessity  for 
breaking  out  one’s  own  path.  Clay  is  very  docile,  but  there  are 
times  when,  being  tortured  beyond  endurance,  it  turns  upon  its 
tormentor.  A  vase  may  he  built  up,  apparently  in  a  perfect  man¬ 
ner,  the  surface  may  be  finished  with  the  most  dexterous  skill, 
but  if,  though  hidden  by  decoration,  there  lurk  structural  errors, 
the  fire  will  reveal  them. 

The  decoration  of  the  clay  forms  a  feature  of  work  at  Alfred. 
The  primitive  methods  of  incising,  embossing  and  inlaying  are 
followed,  simple  work  leading  up  to  more  intricate.  In  the  two 
first  named  processes  little  technical  knowledge  is  necessary  ex¬ 
cept  to  see  that  the  clay  is  just  as  dry  as  it  should  be  and  no 
drier,  but  the  third,  that  of  inlaying,  is  somewhat  complicated. 
The  execution  is  not  difficult.  Clay  is  dug  out  in  a  pattern  and 
clay  of  another  color  is  pressed  in.  It  sounds  quite  easy!  But 
will  the  clay  stay  in  when  it  is  pressed?  Usually  it  will  not,  for 
there  are  no  two  clays  with  precisely  the  same  shrinkage,  and, 
moreover,  the  same  shrinkage  in  drying  is  not,  necessarily,  the 
same  shrinkage  in  burning.  A  clay  may  be  adjusted  to  dry  per¬ 
fectly  with  its  companion  clay  and  in  the  fire  they  may  part  com¬ 
pany.  For  such  work  as  this  the  students  are  not  given  ready- 
prepared  clays.  They  are  told  upon  what  lines  to  proceed  and 
set  to  work  to  make  their  own  trials.  The  Director’s  office  is  a 
busy  scene  after  a  firing.  A  number  of  students,  each  with  an 
armful  of  experiments,  are  waiting  to  discuss  results.  One  by 
one  they  are  taken  in  hand.  Note-books  are  produced,  the  mix¬ 
tures  examined  and  compared  with  the  results  and  advice  is 
given  for  the  next  step.  The  examination  of  trials  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter  and  often  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  The 
microscope  is  frequently  brought  into  requisition,  and  specimen 
pieces  of  foreign  wares  are  used  for  comparison.  Thus  each  stu¬ 
dent  is  encouraged  on  lines  of  original  .research,  sometimes  ele¬ 
mentary,  but  always  tending  to  knowledge. 

The  beauties  of  glaze  have  received  close  attention  at  Alfred. 
The  tender  texture  of  the  dull-surface  glazes  called  “matt”  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection.  It  is  not  enough,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Director,  to  simply  deaden  the  gloss.  The  sand  blast 
will  do  that,  but  there  must  be  developed  a  special  quality  some¬ 
times  called  “silky,”  sometimes  “kid  glove,”  but  which  may  more 
aptly  be  compared  to  the  texture  of  an  egg  shell— particularly  to 
the  shell  of  a  duck  egg.  This  is  caused  by  a  special  chemical  con¬ 
dition  in  the  glaze,  and  students  being  started  on  the  right  lines, 
are  encouraged  to  work  for  it. 

A  quite  recent  development  is  the  production  of  a  crystalline 
glaze.  This  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  but  is  new 
in  this  country.  Special  chemical  combinations  underlie  all  such 
effects,  and  a  full  understanding  of  these  is  necessary,  as  well  as 
a  grasp  of  the  physical  conditions  with  which  they  are  associated. 

In  the  delicate  adjustment  of  glaze  to  body  mixture,  and  both 
to  the  proper  heat,  much  patient  work  has  to  be  done.  The  re¬ 
sults  so  far  have  been  most  encouraging,  and  a  deep  impression 
is  certain  to  be  made  upon  the  clay  work  of  the  country. 

The  kilns  at  Alfred  are  burned  with  gas.  Firing  by  coal  as 
an  educational  exercise  is  also  provided  for,  so  that  every  con¬ 
dition  of  practice  may  be  met.  The  kilns  are  of  the  open  type,  and 
seggers  are  used  to  contain  the  ware.  These  are  made  at  the 
school.  In  fact,  everything  that  can  be  made  of  clay  is  produced 
rather  than  bought,  the  consequence  being  both  a  saving  in  ex¬ 
pense  and  a  practical  exercise. 
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For  the  most  part  the  students  place  and  fire  their  own  kilns. 
Lady  students  can  not  very  well  do  this,  hut  there  is  always  help 
to  be  had  when  needed. 

Drawing  the  kiln  is  a  notable  time.  A  subdued  excitement  is 
in  the  air.  Those  who  have  pieces  being  fired  are  early  at  the 
kiln-house,  as  the  assistants,  protected  by  leather  mittens,  take 
down  the  fire  bricks  which  close  the  mouth  of  the  oven.  Heat  is 
no  obstacle  now.  Nohody  would  think  of  waiting  until  the  kiln 
were  cold  or  even  cool.  The  doors  of  the  house  are  shut  to  pre¬ 
vent  sudden  draft,  and  segger  after  segger  is  removed  and  set 
down  for  inspection.  Only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can 
understand  the  thrill  of  delight  as  some  fine  piece  is  brought 
forth.  The  work  of  one’s  hands  and  brain  is  seen,  strong  and  im¬ 
perishable.  The  humble  clay  has  been  transformed  by  fire  and 
stands  forth,  a  complete  expression  of  the  master-mind. 

With  what  toil  has  it  been  prepared?  Under  what  stress  of 
flame  has  it  been  perfected?  It  is  considerations  such  as  these 
that  elevate  the  art  of  the  potter,  primeval  though  it  be,  to  the  po¬ 
sition  it  holds  as  the  first  handicraft  of  the  human  race. 

CHAMPION  RADISH  RAISER. 

This  is  the  Title  Awarded  Mr.  O.  W.  Dunlap, 
Manufacturer  of  the  Perfect  Clay  Screen, 
at  Bloomington,  III. 

A  GREAT  many  people  are  lucky  in  a  few  things,  and  a 
few  people  are  lucky  in  a  great  many  things.  We  are 
led  to  this  thought  by  the  accompanying  photo  which  de¬ 
picts  Mr.  O.  W.  Dunlap,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  exhibiting  his  prize 
radish.  It  is  a  mammoth  of  its  species,  was  raised  in  Mr.  Dun- 


O.  W.  Dunlap,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

lap’s  private  garden  and  weighs  17  pounds.  I  hat  Air.  Dunlap 
takes  great  pride  in  his  radish  is  clearly  evident  in  the  expression 
of  his  face  which,  always  benign,  in  this  picture  is  beaming.  On 
being  cross  questioned,  he  admits  that  Mrs.  Dunlap  is  entitled  to 
some  share  of  the  credit  for  his  success  as  a  radish  raiser,  she 
having  aided  him  in  the  work  of  planting  and  caring  for  the  gar¬ 
den,  but,  man-like,  he  claims  the  lion’s  share,  and  says  that,  like 
his  famous  clay  screen,  his  radish  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
its  kind  ever  produced  in  fertile  Illinois.  In  the  radish  line,  as 
with  his  “Perfect”  clay  screen,  Mr.  Dunlap  challenges  the  world 
without  fear  of  successful  competition. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

BRICKS  AND  BRICK LAYI NG— NO.  4. 


BY  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 


ONTINUING  the  subject  of  bonds  from  the 
first  issue,  I  would  ask  readers  to  endeavor, 
while  reading  these  articles,  to  compare  the  il¬ 
lustrations  given  with  any  work  which  may  be 
proceeding  in  their  own  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  matter. 

The  next  bond  we  will  consider  is  termed  the  “Flemish  bond,” 
and  is  laid  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  Fig.  I,  and  for 
the  reason  that  this  form  it  now  largely  being  introduced  into  the 
heavy  walls  of  many  modern  buildings,  being  thus  employed  by 
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reason  of  its  very  ornamental  effect.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  cut, 
the  bricks,  are  laid  with  headers  and  stretchers  alternating  as 
they  follow,  the  work  reversing  itself  every  course  in  height  to 
form  the  bond.  This  form  of  construction  is  not  much  used  for 
walls  of  twelve  inches  or  over  in  thickness,  but  is  at  present  very 
popular  for  frontwork  where  it  is  much  more  effective  than  the 
usual  “running  bond,”  illustrated  at  Fig.  2,  where  the  pattern 
leaves  a  sameness  which  is  undesirable  in  very  good  construction. 

In  the  former,  the  bond  permits  of  a  constant  variation  of  a 
diamond  pattern  by  reversing  the  headers  in  a  two-inch  projection 
sideways  to  the  right  and  left,  changing  the  direction  every  fifth 
or  sixth  course,  but  in  the  latter  the  only  variations  possible  con¬ 
sist  of  either  inserting  patterns  or  panels  in  the  surface  of  the 
walls  or  else  using  different  colors  of  bricks  or  sinking  horizontal 
or  vertical  draughts  and  chases. 

The  former  is  the  more  expensive  of  the  two,  but  the  rage  now 
prevalent  for  bricks  of  the  Harvard  type  has  made  the  Flemish 
bond  most  popular  by  reason  of  the  color  blending  which  can  be 


obtained  from  it,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  joints  are  now  kept 
very  wide,  running  from  three-eighths  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  this  being  done  to  give  the  work  a  bizarre  appear¬ 
ance  and  add  to  its  attractiveness,  which  it  certainly  does. 

Fig.  2  also  shows  how  the  bricklayers  set  the  bricks  on  their 
mortar  beds  in  the  rising  courses,  and  how  they  gain  the  con¬ 
tinuous  stretcher  effect  by  cutting  or  “clipping”  off  the  corners  of 
the  front  bricks  in  order  to  obtain  a  tying  into  the  rough  back¬ 
ing,  this  being  done  every  fourth  or  fifth  course  as  the  walls  are 
built  up.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  lay  four  or  five  straight 
courses  of  the  front  bricks  and  then  to  work  in  a  clip  course  in 
the  way  represented  in  the  cut  which  makes  a  very  fair  job  and  it 
will  remain  safe  and  permanent  provided  the  wall  never  be  sub- 
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jected  to  any  jars  or  shocks,  but  if  this  should  occur,  then  the 
front  work  being  only  more  or  less  a  veneer,  will  be  apt  to  spring 
away  from  the  thick  backing,  fracture  and  break. 

To  prevent  this  possibility,  western  brickmakers  are  manu¬ 
facturing  the  form  of  brick  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  is  a  square 
brick,  double  the  width  of  the  ordinary  fronts,  and  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  rough  backing,  to  make  it  tie  properly  into  the 
rear  work,  which  it  will  surely  do.  There  is,  however,  a  serious 
objection  to  these  bricks  among  architects,  and  that  is:  by  the 
usual  settlement  of  'the  front  and  back  work,  the  walls  are  liable 
to  crack  or  buckle,  because  the  backing  being  softer  and  with 
thicker  joints,  will  subside  more  in  proportion  to  its  height  than 
the  less  compressible  frontwork.  I  submit  both  forms  of  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  readers,  and  will  be  glad  of  their  opinions 
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on  them.  Personally,  T  have  never  seen  the  wide  bricks  used,  as 
they  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  from 
what  they  represent,  they  appear  to  be  difficult  to  lay  and  are 
not  much  gain  in  the  actual  construction.  Again,  as  they  are 
evidently  only  manufactured  in  one  thickness,  they  would  bo 
totally  unavailable  when  blending  with  inch  and  a  half,  or  inch 
and  a  quarter  Roman  bricks,  still  they  may  be  useful  in  some 
jobs. 

Many  fronts  and  finished  gables  are  nowadays  laid  up  in  Eng¬ 
lish  bond,  when  the  bricks  are  the  same  dimensions  all  around  as 
the  backing  bricks  and  the  regularly  recurring  lines  of  headers 
make  a  very  handsome  finish  on  the  face  of  a  wall,  besides  giving 
additional  strength  to  the  body  and  increasing  its  carrying  capac¬ 
ity,  which  is  very  essential  when  the  wall  carries  the  ends  of  the 
floor  beams  or  technically  writing,  is  a  “Bearing”  wall.  In  this 
connection  I  might  mention  that  the  building  laws  of  the  larger 
cities  insist  on  the  thickness  of  bearing  walls  being  increased 
when  their  fronts  or  faces  are  laid  up  in  “Running  Bond”;  so 
that  the  “English”  is  more  economical,  because  it  saves  floor  space 
and  labor. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  laying  of  one  course  of  double  bonded 
Flemish  work  which  is  not  difficult  to  understand  and  will  be 
easily  grasped  by  a  close  study  of  the  diagram,  though  the  bonds 
are  reversed  with  each  occurring  course,  and  the  work  must  be 
properly  started  at  the  corner,  or  the  bonds  will  not  fie.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  by  observing  Fig.  5, 
which  is  a  plan  of  one  course  of  sixteen-inch  wall  laid  in  Flemish 
bond,  and  it  will  here  be  found  that  the  many  longitudinal  verti¬ 
cal  joints  of  this  form  of  bond  renders  it  doubtful  as  these  lessen 
the  transverse  strength  of  the  mass,  but  it  is  a  cheap  bond  to  lay 
and  looks  well,  so  that  it  may  sometimes  be  used  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  architect  or  builder.  The  next  course  will  be 
simply  a  replica  of  the  one  here  illustrated  with  the  headers  in 
the  middle  of  the  stretchers  shown. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


A  SYSTEM  OF  ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  MAKER 
OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


correspondence,  you  place  the  date  of  your  letter,  and  the  card 
is  then  ready  for  filing  in  one  of  the  filing  cases,  back  of  guide  let¬ 
ter,  “B,”  assuming  that  the  man’s  name  is  Brown.  You  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  two  cases  are  used,  and  that  one  is  used  to  hold  the 
cards  of  prospective  customers,  the  other  to  hold  the  cards  of 
actual  customers,  those  who  have  dealt  with  you.  To  simplify 
matters,  it  would  be  well  to  call  the  inquiry  case  No.  I,  and  the 
account  case  No.  2.  The  No.  i  case  should  be  run  over  every  ten 
days  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  track  of  correspondence;  for 
instance,  you  find  that  Brown  has  not  favored  you  with  business, 
or  answered  your  letter  of  ten  days  previous,  and  you  know 
that  he  is  a  person  to  “follow  up.”  You  are  to  flood  him  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  or  letters,  until  he  either  becomes  a  customer  or  is 
considered  hopeless.  In  case  he  purchases,  his  account  can  be 
kept  on  the  card,  using  it  the  same  as  a  ledger  page,  posting  from 
the  day  book,  or  what  is  better  still,  from  the  manifold  carbon 
books  now  coming  into  universal  use.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
when  an  account  is  opened,  the  customer’s  card  is  then  transferred 
from  case  No.  I  to  case  No.  2.  It  is  then  an  actual  and  vital 
part  of  the  accounting  system,  and  if  afterward  dealt  with  just  as 
a  bookkeeper  deals  with  a  page  in  the  ordinary  ledger. 

The  expense,  bills  payable,  bills  receiveable,  etc.,  cards  are  to 
be  filed  with  the  others  under  their  proper  guide  letters  and 
treated  the  same  as  they  usually  are  in  obtaining  a  statement  on 
trial  balance  of  the  business. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are,  that  you  have  a  'record  of 
your  correspondence.  You  know  who  to  send  advertising  to,  and 
when  the  last  was  sent.  Another  advantage  is  the  facility  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  useless  and  dead  matter.  When  an  account  is  settled 
and  a  balance  taken,  simply  remove  the  cards  which  show  a  com¬ 
plete  settlement,  and  they  are  no  longer  in  the  way.  Again,  the 
absence  of  an  index  other  than  the  guide  cards,  adds  to  the  conve¬ 
nience.  You  can  readily  find  any  account  upon  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice.  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  the  card  system  is  worthy  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  should  have  the  endorsement  of  the  clayworking 
brethren.  V.  A.  N. 

A  NEW  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY  ORGANIZED 
WITH  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  CAPITAL. 


Editor  Clay -Worker  : 

While  the  clay  industries  have  been  steadily  advancing  along 
the  line  of  improvements  in  manufacture,  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  system  of  accounts,  as  practiced  to-day,  is  just  about  the  same 
as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  To  be  sure,  the  larger  firms  have  made 
some  material  improvements  in  their  accounting  system,  yet,  as  a 
whole,  the  office  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  machinery  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  end  of  the  business. 

The  modern  card  system  can  be  brought  into  use  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  can  be  cheaply  installed  and  is  at  once  a  convenient 
means  of  getting  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  everything.  Two 
card  files  should  be  used— more  if  the  business  is  of  large  propor¬ 
tions— and  they  should  be  alphabetically  indexed  by  means  of 
guide  cards.  The  cards  for  the  individual  accounts  should  be 
ruled  something  like  this : 

NAME  Brown,  A.  R.,  St.  Paul. _ 


Correspondence  4-15-  Adv.  4-22.  Letter  5  10. 


5,000  brick  . 

•  $35 

OO 

Date  ’03. 

5-20.  . 

Cash  .  .  . 

•  •  $59 

1,500  “  . 

.  .  10 

5" 

2,000  “ 

•  •  14 

OO 

Now,  supposing  that  in  the  course  of  business,  an  inquiry  is  re¬ 
ceived,  asking  for  price  on  a  certain  quantity  of  your  product. 
You  at  once  sit  down  and  write  a  reply,  giving  the  necessary  quo¬ 
tations.  You  then  take  a  blank  card  and  place  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  prospective  customer  upon  it.  On  the  line  marked 


The  American  Hygienic  Bricktile  Fireproofing  Company,  an 
organization  with  a  capital  of  a  million  dollars,  has  be?n  granted 
a  charter  at  Richmond,  Va. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  concern  is  a  Richmond  man  and 
among  its  directors  are  prominent  and  wealthy  gentlemen  of 
Richmond  and  Washington.  Under  the  charter  secured,  business 
will  be  done  all  over  the  United  States,  and  branch  plants  will 
be  established  in  many  places,  including  Richmond. 

The  purpose  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  bricktile  fireproofing  and  all  clay  products.  The  bricktile  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  D.  Wiley  Anderson,  of  Richmond,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  organization.  Property  has  been  secured  in 
Fairfax  county,  near  Washington,  and  a  big  plant,  representing 
an  outlay  of  perhaps  $500,000  will  soon  be  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  main  office  will  be  at  Richmond.  A  provision  in  the 
charter,  however,  allows  the  establishment  of  subsidary  plants  at 
any  point  in  the  country.  One  of  these  plants  will  come  to  Rich¬ 
mond. 

The  capital  of  the  concern  is  $1,000,000.  The  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  are  as  follows :  President,  D.  Wiley  Anderson,  of  Rich¬ 
mond;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Yeager,  of  Washington; 
Directors,  D.  Wiley  Anderson,  W.  L.  Yeager,  Captain  J.  F.  Chal¬ 
mers,  of  Richmond;  Julian  T.  Wright,  of  Richmond;  Reuben 
Burton,  of  Richmond;  John  Miller,  of  Washington;  Samuel  Ross, 
of  Washington,  and  R.  L.  Thomas,  of  Charlotte,  Va. 

For  cheap  machinery  our  readers  are  referred  to  our  “  For 
Sale  ”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end;  but  for 
some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“  Wanted,”  “  For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying  their 
needs. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

GALESBURG 


DOINGS. 


HERE  IS  always  something  doing  at  Galesburg. 
One  can  never  go  amiss  in  stopping  at  that  busy 
little  city,  if  looking  for  the  newest  thing  in 
^  the  paving  brick  line.  The  Purington  Paving 

h  \  Brick  Company  daily  contradicts  the  old 

4  saw  that  “large  bodies  move  slow,”  for  it 

is  large,  and  everything  about  the  plant  is  swift 
— even  the  directors.  The  accompanying  photo 
gives  an  idea  of  the  size.  Unitedly,  the  five 
at  close  to  i.ooo  pounds.  As  to  their 
speed,  one  should  see  them  following  the  Puringtons  on  a  trip 
of  inspection  about  the  yard,  to  appreciate  the  difference  between 
deliberation  and  action.  He  who  keeps  close  on  the  heels  of 
either  D.  V.  or  Will  must  needs  get  a  move  on  himself. 

THE  NEWEST  THING  AT  THE  PURINGTON  PLANT. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  double-gait  time  usually  practiced  in 


beam 


brick  and  block  per  day,  about  one-half  of  which  are  repressed. 
They  are  also  making  about  8,000,000  of  their  “Continentals”  per 
annum.  These  brick  are  very  popular  in  Chicago,  and  a  number 
of  other  Western  cities,  many  large  structures  being  faced  with 
•them.  Some  of  the  largest  jobs  are  the  new  depot,  erected  by  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  Chicago.  (1,250,000 
Continentals  went  into  this  one  structure.)  The  wholesale  and 
retail  stores  of  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartell  &  Co.,  Chicago  are 
also  faced  with  “Continentals.” 

LOCKERS  AND  SHOWER  BATH  FOR  THE  WORKMEN. 

Another  innovation  which  has  been  introduced  at  each  of  the 
plants,  and  which  has  proven  a  source  of  great  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  the  workmen,  is  a  series  of  individual  wire  lockers.  A 
sufficient  number  has  been  placed  in  a  comfortable  room,  cool  in 
summer  and  heated  by  steam  in  winter,  to  enable  each  workman 
to  have  one  for  his  individual  use,  the  key  to  which  he  car¬ 
ries,  which  is  a  guarantee  against  molestation  of  any  personal 
effects  which  he  may  leave  in  it.  Those  who  desire  may  change 
their  clothing  after  arriving  at  plant.  When  the  day’s  work  is 


Galesburg  Doings.— 1.  Directors  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company.  2.  The  “Newest  Thing”  About  the  Plant. 

3.  The  1  ransfer  Man.  4.  The  Washroom  and  Shower  Bath. 


getting  about  the  plant,  the  General  Manager  has  purchased  a 
four-wheeled  cycle,  which  runs  on  the  railroad  track  and  is  ped- 
daled  after  the  fashion  of  the  ordinary  bike.  The  wheels  are 
handed  with  rubber,  and  a  trip  over  the  six  or  eight  miles  of  track 
which  comprise  the  sidings  in  the  Purington  plants  (there  are 
three  of  them)  can  be  made  with  ease  in  almost  as  many  min¬ 
utes.  It  expedites  the  work  of  the  timekeepers  very  materially, 
and  is  counted  one  of  the  really  valuable,  though  minor  equip¬ 
ments  of  the  plant.  The  plants  have  been  running  full  handed 
since  1897,  having  shut  down  twice  since  that  time — once  on  ac¬ 
count  of  no  water  and  once  on  account  of  supply  of  coal.  They 
now  have  430  men  on  their  pay-roll,  and  are  turning  out  200,000 


done,  they  can  doff  their  working  clothes,  wash  up,  and  take  a 
shower  hath,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  and  repair  to  their  homes  in 
respectable  attire,  instead  of  grimy  and  dirty,  as  is  the  case  of 
most  brickyard  employes.  The  shower  occupies  a  corner  in  the 
washrooms,  has  a  cemented  floor,  and  is  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water  the  year  around.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  but  slight, 
and  it  is  counted  a  good  investment,  as  it  adds  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  employes.  The  company  furnishes  soap  and  towels. 

The  original  plant  was  established  in  1890.  The  business  has 
grown  steadily  from  year  to  year,  1902  proving  the  banner  year 
for  output  and  sales.  The  present  year  bids  fair  to  equal  it.  To 
do  so,  the  output  will  have  to  reach  nearly  70,000,000.  The 
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greater  portion  of  these  brick  are  sold  and  delivered  during  the 
summer  and  fall  months.  During  that  period,  their  average  ship¬ 
ment  is  about  seventy-five  cars  per  day.  They  have  shipped  in 
one  day  as  many  as  eighty-four  cars,  containing  over  a  half-mil- 
lion  brick.  They  shipped  in  one  month  last  year,  8.532,000  brick. 
This  would  be  counted  a  very  good  year's  business  by  many  of 
our  readers. 


A  FIRM  ROAD  BED  AND  HOW  TO  HAVE  IT. 


The  need  of  a  firm  road  bed  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  many 
of  those  engaged  in  making  streets  and  highways. 

In  one  of  our  country  towns  in  this  State  (Ind.),  there  is  a 
bricked  street  with  many  depressions — almost  holes — as  a  result 
of  not  securing  a  firm  foundation  before  laying  the  brick.  The 
brick  are  good,  but  the  surface  is  so  uneven  as  to  make  the  travel 
uncomfortable. 

After  making  a  close  observation  and  sojne  inquiry,  we  found 
that  the  trouble  was  largely  due  to  seepage  water,  which,  rising 
to  the  surface,  makes  the  road  bed  soft  and  travel  settles  the 
brick.  The  real  need  is  thorough  underdrainage  to  cut  off  the 
water  and  carry  it  away,  leaving  a  firm  road  bed. 

The  same  is  true  of  highways  in  the  country — the  first  requisite 
is  a  firm,  dry  road  bed,  then  gravel  or  brick,  as  may  be  intended, 
and  such  a  road  bed  can  hardly  be  secured  on  roadways  extending 
through  or  over  the  clay  soils  of  this  and  adjoining  States,  ex¬ 
cept  by  thorough  underdrainage.  Where  brick  pavements  01- 
brick  roadways  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  it  will  be  found, 
on  close  examination,  that  the  trouble  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
want  of  a  firm  road  bed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  than  any  other 
cause,  and  this  want,  in  most  cases,  arises  from  want  of  sufficient 
underdrainage. 

Road  drainage  is  no  new  thing;  its  benefits  have  been  fully 
proved.  It  may  be  difficult  to  get  sufficient  outlets  for  the  drains, 
but  this  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  work. 

PRY  WEATHER— WET  WEATHER. 

The  claim  is  frequently  made  that  crops  grown  on  tile  drained 
land  are  less  liable  to  injury  from  drouths  or  dry  spells,  than 
on  land  not  tiled.  Those  who  have  not  studied  the  question,  and 
do  not  know  why  we  tile  drain,  are  quite  ready  to  dispute  the 
statement.  However,  we  have  been  gratified  the  past  few  days 
in  a  short  outing  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  (Ind.), 
to  observe  that  the  lines  of  underdrains  could  be  traced  by  sight 
in  the  green,  luxuriant  and  better  growth  of  the  corn. 

Where  the  fields  were  well  underdrained,  the  farmer  was  able 
to  plant  them  to  corn  much  sooner  (two  weeks  in  some  instances), 
and  consequently  the  corn  has  made  a  better  growth  because  of 
the  longer  time,  and  a  stronger  growth  on  account  of  the  better 
condition  of  the  soil.  On  such  fields,  the  corn  was  beginning  to  ear. 
At  the  same  time,  on  underdrained  land  adjoining,  the  corn  was 
little,  if  any,  more  than  knee  high.  Those  having  such  land  in 
charge  could  not  plow  early  in  the  season — the  land  was  too  wet. 
One  farmer  said  he  had  to  wait  more  than  two  weeks  to  break  his 
land,  and  then  it  was  too  wet  and  was  difficult  to  get  into  order 
so  he  could  plant  at  all.  His  corn  is  small,  and  it  can  not  make 
more  than  the  third  of  a  crop.  The  loss  for  want  of  underdrain¬ 
age  this  year  would  pay  more  than  half  the  cost  of  tile  draining 
the  land.  In  a  few  instances  they  failed  to  plant  fields  to  corn,  as 
they  had  intended,  on  account  of  the  want  of  drainage. 

Another  farmer  said:  “I  never  had  my  soil  handle  so  meanly 


as  it  has  this  season — in  a  day  or  so  after  a  heavy  rainfall,  it  crust¬ 
ed  over  and  broke  up  cloddy,  and  the  cultivation  failed  to  make 
it  mellow.  Jt  has  been  in  bad  condition  all  the  season  through.' 

The  wheat  yield  this  season  has  been  poor  in  this  State  ( Ind. ) 
— in  some  neighborhoods  the  average  has  run  as  low  as  7  or  8 
bushels  per  acre — in  other  neighborhoods  10  or  12  bushels;  hut  it 
is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  best  yields  have  been  on  well  un¬ 
derdrained  land,  depending,  in  part,  on  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  of  underdrainage,  and  on  the  seed  and  condition  of  the  soil 
when  the  seed  was  sown.  The  drained  land,  as  a  rule,  was  much 
easier  to  break  and  make  fine  for  a  seed  bed  than  the  soil  not 
drained.  We  heard  of  one  field  (well  drained)  that  had  a  yield  of 
35  bushels  per  acre,  of  excellent  wheat;  another,  31  bushels,  and 
another,  28  bushels.  On  a  few  wet  fields  the  wheat  was  not  worth 
cutting.  These  facts  point  unerringly  the  way  to  success.  Good 
husbandmen  should  see  to  it,  that  land  in  cultivation  that  needs 
underdrainage  should  “be  so  improved.”  More  tile,  better  tillage 
and  maximum  crops,  is  the  royal  road  to  success. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 

“Tiles  are  political  economists.  They  are  so  many  young 
Americans  announcing  a  better  era  and  a  day  of  fat  things.”  So 
wrote  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  many  years  ago.  But  how  are 
tile  manufacturers  to  get  the  people  who  need  to  use  tile,  to  use 
more  tile  or  any  tile?  By  making  more  tile  and  piling  them  up  so 
high  on  the  tile  yards  that  they  can’t  help  seeing  them  as  they 
pass  by?  Some  have  tried  this  way,  but  report  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess.  How  would  it  do  to  try  a  season  of  education  by  teaching 
them  why,  when  and  how  to  underdrain.  Teach — that  it  will  pay 
to  tile  drain  the  land — that  such  lands  grow  paying  crops  every 
time.  Teach — that  the  good  farmer,  with  land  well  drained,  is  not 
so  dependent  on  the  season  or  luck  as  the  man  who  does  not  tile 
drain.  An  intelligence  that  knows  “why,  when  and  how”  to  tile 
drain,  will  make  a  demand  for  drain  tile.  Don’t  you  think  so? 
If  so,  scatter  the  seeds  of  information  everywhere. 


PURE  WATER  ON  THE  FARM. 


“Our  experiment  stations  have  made  thousands  of  examina¬ 
tions  of  samples  of  drinking  water,  and  these  have  shown  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  water  used,  especially  well  water,  is  pol¬ 
luted  and  unfit  for  use.”  This  statement,  quoted  from  a  recent 
bulletin,  calls  attention  to  a  subject,  the  importance  of  which  is 
not  fully  appreciated  by  the  public.  A  well,  when  first  dug  in 
fresh  land,  may  supply  excellent  water,  and  the  water  may  re¬ 
main  good  for  years,  but  the  well  becomes  the  inlet  for  the  water 
falling  upon  the  ground  for  two  or  three  rods  distance  from  it. 
If  slops,  droppings  or  any  other  impurities  arc  thrown  out  on 
the  surface  near  the  well,  the  probabilities  are  that,  sooner  or 
later,  these  impurities  will  be  carried  down  into  the  earth  and 
into  the  well,  in  part  by  the  water  of  rainfalls  or  by  water  thrown 
upon  the  surface.  The  amount  of  such  impurities,  the  rainfall 
and  porosity  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  being  the  chief  factors  that 
will  determine  the  extent  of  the  contamination.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  thousands  of  people  die  annually  from  this  cause  alone, 
and  those  of  the  family  living,  never  suspect  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  in  fact,  they,  too,  may  sicken  and  die,  and  still  the  same  well 
may  continue  to  furnish  the  water  supply  for  others  to  follow  in 
the  same  way,  leading  to  certain,  though  untimely  deaths.  An 
old  open  well  may  always  be  suspected.  As  a  safeguard,  the  water 
should  be  tested  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  known  as  being 
absolutely  pure.  Driven  wells  are  much  less  liable  to  impurities, 
and  if  driven  to  second  water,  through  many  feet  of  hard,  com¬ 
pact  clay,  they  are  practically  free  from  liability  to  impurity. 

Wells  should  be  sunk  at  a  safe  distance  from  sources  of  pol¬ 
lution.  If  it  is  an  open  well,  it  may  be  measurably  freed  from 
liability  to  impurities  by  encircling  the  well  near  the  mouth  with 
drain  tile  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  having  a  free  outlet  or 
two  or  three  outlets — the  more  outlets  the  better.  Put  in  a  few 
tile  and  let  the  impurities  run  away.  Live  stock  are  not  so  sus- 
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ceptible  to  injury  from  drinking  impure  water,  but  they  are  the 
better  for  having  pure  water  to  drink.  Every  homemaker  should 
see  to  it,  that  the  water  for  home  use  is  absolutely  pure,  then  they 
will  have  better  health  and  fewer  deaths,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  time,  and  other  expenses,  including  doctor  bills. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THEORY  OF  DRYING  BRICK— NO.  3. 


BY  THE0.  RIZER. 

AVING  CALCULATED  the  volume  of  air 
required  to  be  circulated  through  the  dryer 
and  the  size  and  height  of  the  stack,  the 
next  step  is,  in  the  case  of  the  steam-heated 
dryer,  to  determine  the  area  of  heating  sur¬ 
face  necessary  for  tempering  the  current  of 
air.  The  drying  of  bricks  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
outside  atmosphere,  but  the  action  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
application  of  heat,  besides,  when  a  stack  is  used,  the  higher  tem¬ 
perature  is  essential  for  creating  and  maintaining  the  requisite 
movement  of  the  air. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  dryer  having 
been  decided  upon,  the  heating  surface  necessary  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  this  temperature  may,  in  most  instances,  be  calculated 
nearly  enough  for  practical  purposes  by  means  of  formulas  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Regnault,  Peclet,  Dulong,  Kent,  and  others  who  have 
made  close  investigation  of  the  subject,  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  Most  of  these  formulas  are,  however,  more  or  less 
intricate,  and  hence,  we  will  refrain  from  producing  any  of  them 
here.  Moreover,  we  have  in  Kent’s  Engineers’  Pocketbook,  the 
simple  statement  that  the  heat  radiation  from  common  steam¬ 
heating  pipe  per  square  foot  of  surface  is  5.4  B.  T.  U.  per  hour 
per  degree  Fahrenheit  difference  of  temperature,  when  natural 
draft  is  used  for  drawing  the  air  through  the  heating  coils;  and 
8.5  B.  T.  U.  per  square  foot  surface  when  fan  draft  is  employed. 
These  figures  were  deduced  from  a  careful  practical  experiment, 
and  we  may  accept  them,  therefore,  as  very  nearly  correct.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  we  can  expect,  from  these 
formulas  and  experiments,  results  only  approximately  the  truth, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  employed  only  as  a  general  guide  to  our 
practical  work. 

In  the  example  given  in  the  first  article  of  this  series,  the  tem¬ 


perature  of  the  external  atmosphere  was  assumed  at  72  degrees 
F.,  and  the  highest  temperature  within  the  dryer  at  212  degrees 
F.  These  temperatures  will  therefore  be  used  in  calculating  the 
heating  surface  required.  In  the  same  example,  the  gravity  of 
air  required  was  ascertained  to  be  140,350  pounds.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  this  weight  of  air  must  be  increased  from  72  degrees  to 
212  degrees — a  difference  of  140  degrees  F.  The  specific  heat  of 
air  being  .2375,  the  number  of  B.  T.  U.  required  in  this  process  is 
140,350  times  140  times  .2375  equal  4,666,637.5,  which  must  be 
imparted  to  the  circulating  air  from  the  heating  coils.  Taking 
the  average  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  and 
leaving  the  coils  as  the  air  temperature,  we  have  for  the  average 
temperature  of  the  air  passing  through  the  coils,  142  degrees  F. 
Assuming  that  the  air  entering  the  coils  has  the  same  temper¬ 
ature,  72  degrees,  as  the  outside  atmosphere,  and  that  it  leaves 
the  coils  at  the  temperature  to  be  used  in  the  dryer — 212  degrees. 

If  the  exhaust  system  of  heating  is  employed,  the  pressure 
usually  carried  is  5  pounds  (gauge).  The  temperature  of  the 
steam  at  this  pressure  is  227  degrees,  as  shown  by  Table  II,  which 
has  been  calculated  by  means  of  Regnault’s  Steam  Tables. 

The  temperature  difference  between  the  steam  and  the  air  is 

’Square  feet  of  ft eat  eng  'Surface  per  /(  0 00,000  BT.U. 
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in  this  case  227  minus  142  equal  85  degrees  F.  This  gives  us  a 
heat  radiation  of  85  times  5.4  equal  439  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  for 
each  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  with  natural  draft  circula¬ 
tion.  With  fan  draft,  each  square  foot  of  exposed  surface  would 
impart  to  the  current  of  air  85  times  8.5  equal  722.5  B.  T.  U.  per 
hour.  The  number  of  square  feet  of  heating  surface  that  will 
be  required  in  either  instance  may  be  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  heat  units,  4,666,637.5  by  either  438  or  722.5, 
which  gives  for  the  former  10,630  square  feet,  and  for  the  latter 
6,460  square  feet.  As  about  3  lineal  feet  of  standard  i-inch  pipe 
is  required  to  make  one  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  of  pipe  necessary  in  the  first  case  is  31,890,  and  in 
the  latter,  19,380  feet. 

With  the  live  steam  system  of  heating,  pressure  at  8o-pound 
guage,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  would  be,  from  the  table, 
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324  F.  Taking  the  average  air  temperature  the  same  as  before, 
the  temperature  difference  in  this  case  would  be  182  degrees  F. 
This  will  allow  each  square  foot  of  heating  surface  982.8  B.  T.  U. 
per  hour  with  natural  draft,  and  1547  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  with 
fan  draft.  The  number  of  square  feet  of  heating  surface  re¬ 
quired,  therefore,  in  the  live  steam  system  is  4,748  square  feet 
when  natural  draft  is  employed,  and  3,016  square  feet  with  fan 
draft.  Then,  the  number  of  lineal  feet  of  i-inch  steam  pipe  re¬ 
quired  in  this  system  is,  respectively,  14,244  feet  and  9,048  feet. 

Charts,  Figs.  1  and  2,  have  been  platted,  showing  the  area  of 
heating  surface  for  each  million  heat  units  required  in  the  dryer. 
These  charts  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  rapid  increase  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  heating  surface  when  the  temperature  difference  falls 
bplow  90  degrees  to  100  degrees. 

The  size  of  boiler  required  depends  directly  upon  the  amount 
of  heat  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  the  dryer,  and  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  heating  surface  was 
determined.  The  result  of  a  great  many  practical  tests  has  shown 
that  a  square  foot  of  heating  surface  in  an  ordinary  horizontal 
tubular  boiler  will  evaporate  2  pounds  of  water  per  hour  from  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees  into  steam  at  70  pounds  gauge.  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  generally  accepted  standard,  a  boiler  horse-power 
is  equivalent  to  the  evaporation  of  30  pounds  of  water  per  hour 
from  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  into  steam  at  70  pounds  guage. 
Hence,  15  square  feet  of  water-heating  surface  in  a  horizontal  re¬ 
turn  tubular  boiler  constitutes  a  horse-power,  and  this  is  the  rat¬ 
ing  usually  adopted  by  boiler  manufacturers.  From  Table  II  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  heat  contained  in  a  pound  of  steam  is 
approximately  1,100  B.  T.  U.,  and  when  the  steam  is  condensed 
to  water  at  100  degrees  F.,  1,000  B.  T.  U.  are  yielded  up.  Then, 
since  4,666,637.5  B.  T.  U.  are  required  per  hour  in  the  dryer,  as 
determined  in  the  previous  calculations,  the  quantity  of  steam 
needed  will  be  4,667  pounds.  This  will  necessitate  a  boiler  of 
156  H.-P.,  having  2,334  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  The 
ratio  of  grate  area  to  water-heating  surface  in  this  type  of  boiler 
is  usually  about  1.35.  Hence,  the  grate  area  in  this  case  should 
be  nearly  67  square  feet. 

(To  Be  Continued .) 
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HE  WEST  END  BRICK  COMPANY,  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  Va.,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all  their 
racks  in  a  severe  rain  and  wind  storm  a  few 
days  since,  which  they  had  filled  with  about 
two  hundred  thousand  brick.  They  worked  all 
day  Sunday  to  save  the  remnants  and  gave  the 
men  a  big  dinner  on  the  yard,  with  ice  cream 
for  refreshments.  They  cleared  away  the  debris  and  hacked 
their  brick  out  on  an  open  yard  and  had  another  storm,  which  car¬ 
ried  away  two  weeks’  work.  They  then  shut  down  and  made 
sheds  with  pallet  boards  and  shingles,  and  are  at  it  again,  but 
their  brick  are  drying  very  slowly  under  sheds  covered  with  pal¬ 
let  boards.  “We  live  to  learn.” 


The  Standard  Brick  Company  is  rushing  business  to  beat  the 
band,  so  to  speak.  They  are  now  building  several  new  Radford 
continuous  down-draft  kilns.  Mr.  Radford  says  their  trade  calls 
for  all  down-draft  burned  brick.  They  are  making  a  very  fine 
brick,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale. 

Vick  Brothers,  of  Kinston,  N.  C.,  are  going  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  at  once,  and  are  in  the  market  for  machinery.  Mr.  Chas. 
Vick  called  on  me  a  few  days  ago  and  said  they  wanted  to  be 
turning  out  brick  in  sixty  days. 

Dr.  Fountain,  of  Greenville,  N.  C.,  is  in  the  market  for  brick 
machinery.  He  expects  to  put  in  a  new  plant  in  or  near  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Tison,  of  Greenville,  N.  C.,  and  Mr.  Burwell  Red¬ 
dick,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  will  put  in  a  new  plant  near  Greenville,  N. 
C.,  as  soon  as  they  can  get  the  machinery  on  the  ground.  They 
are  going  to  put  in  machinery  manufactured  by  the  J.  D.  Fate 
Company,  Plymouth,  O. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Chase,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  arrived  home  from  California 
last  week.  He  has  been  there  for  the  past  few  months  installing 
a  new  brick  plant. 

Gordon  &  Gregory,  contractors,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  have  bought 
the  plant  in  Norfolk  of  C.  W.  Gordon  for  $7,500,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  the  plant. 

E.  W.  Face  &  Son,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  will  increase  their  drier 
capacity,  and  from  a  talk  with  Mr.  George  Face,  they  may  change 
from  their  present  system  to  some  other,  as  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  results  they  are  now  getting,  the  dryer  having  been  built 
some  years  ago. 

The  National  River  Brick  and  Tile  Company  are  making  very 
extensive  improvements  at  their  plant  No.  1.  They  are  adding 
twenty  tunnels  to  their  dryer,  of  which  they  now  have  twelve.  In 
conversation  with  Mr.  A.  V.  Sturgis,  general  manager  of  their 
two  plants,  a  few  days  ago,  he  said  they  were  at  work  now  build¬ 
ing  twenty  tunnels  additional,  after  Wm.  H.  Collins’  plans.  He 
has  visited  many  plants  recently,  and  has  planned  a  dryer  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  more  economical  than  anything  else  on  the  market. 
Mr.  Sturgis  says  they  can  maintain  a  temperature  of  170  degrees 
by  exhaust  steam  alone.  At  this  plant  they  have  a  large  size 
Chambers  Bros.’  Co.  machine  with  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000, 
with  fourteen  tunnels  of  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company’s  make, 
giving  them  a  capacity  of  about  150,000  per  day. 

The  Norfolk  Builders’  Supply  Company,  Norfolk,  Va.,  have 
bought  the  plant  of  the  Mundon  Point  Brick  Company,  and  are 
running  it  to  its  full  capacity.  Mr.  Joe  Newcomer  is  at  the  head 
of  the  brick  business,  and  as  he  is  an  old  Pennsylvania  business 
man,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  success.  They  work  a  J.  C.  Steele  end-cut 
outfit  and  rack  system,  but  Mr.  Newcomer  says  they  will  install 
the  Scott  system  for  drying. 

The  D.  C.  Harrell  Company,  of  Suffolk,  have  just  received  a 
contract  to  furnish  a  large  number  of  brick  for  the  Brewer  Block, 
on  E.  Washington  street,  Suffolk.  They  make  a  very  good  brick, 
and  use  a  machine  made  by  the  Michigan  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
Company,  of  Morenci,  Mich. 

The  Suffolk  Clay  Company  has  received  the  contract  to  fur¬ 
nish  500,000  brick  for  the  large  power  house  of  the  Portsmouth, 
Berkley  and  Suffolk  Water  Company,  to  be  erected  at  Suffolk. 

Mr.  J.  F.  White,  of  Diggs-Mathews  Company,  Va.,  is  building 
a  new  plant  to  be  equipped  with  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company’s  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  he  will  have  in  operation  in  a  few  days. 

The  West  End  Brick  Company,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  have  just 
opened  their  first  kiln  of  brick,  which  are  very  fine  indeed.  They 
are  so  well  pleased  with  the  quality  that  they  will  put  in  a  drier  at 
once  and  have  about  decided  on  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Com¬ 
pany’s  make.  They  use  a  J.  C.  Steele  &  Co.  end-cut  machine. 
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Mr.  C.  F.  Jacobs,  formerly  with  the  Suffolk  Clay  Company,  is 
manager. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  bricklayers  in  this  section.  On 
three  large  jobs  in  Suffolk,  they  only  have  on  an  average  of  two 
men  to  the  job.  The  Standard  Brick  Company  are  trying  to 
build  several  new  down-draft  kilns,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  get  bricklayers.  They  are  advertising  for  men,  but  all  brick¬ 
layers  in  this  section  are  busy  and  can  readily  get  work  at  four 
dollars  a  day.  A.  Virginian. 


Written  for  The;  Clay-Worker. 

A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  IN  AN  ENCHANTING 

LOCATION. 


T  WAS  JUST  four  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  a 
hot  July  day,  that  The  Clay-Worker  scribe,  in 
search  of  the  home  plant  of  the  Platt  Triple  Draft 
Kiln  Company,  stepped  off  a  Rock  Island  train  at 
a  little  way  station,  VanMeter,  19  miles,  by  rail, 
wTest  of  Des  Moines,  the  stately  and  beautiful  capi¬ 
tal  of  Iowa.  A  few  inquiries  to  some  of  the  by¬ 
standers  at  the  station,  elicited  the  information 
necessary  for  finding  the  aforementioned  plant, 
and  the  writer  was  soon  making  his  way  thither 
through  the  sleepy,  but  charming  little  village. 

In  its  western  outskirts,  if  outskirts  it  might 
claim,  wras  found  the  object  of  our  search,  situated  in  the  lee  of 
a  mighty  mound  of  shale  brought  up  from  the  interior  of  a  near¬ 
by  coal  mine,  which  also  belongs  to  the  Platt  Brothers.  This 


through  a  dryer.  Another  dry  pan  crushes  the  clay  for  the  stiff- 
mud  machine,  to  which  it  passes  after  being  screened  in  a  re¬ 
volving  screen  of  rather  coarse  mesh,  and  thoroughly  pugged  in 
a  twelve-foot  pugmill.  After  leaving  the  machine  the  bricks  are 
passed  on  iron  cars  through  a  Steam-heated  tunnel  dryer,  and 
reach  the  kilns  in  a  bone-dry  condition.  The  power  for  the  plant 
and  steam  for  drying  purposes  is  furnished  by  a  large  boiler  and 
engine. 

The  equipment  for  burning  consists  of  seven  large,  round, 
down-draft  kilns  and  one  rectangular  up-draft.  Two  of  the 
down-draft  kilns  are  of  the  Platt  design,  and  the  others  are 
rapidly  being  converted  into  this  type,  as  its  arrangement  of  flues 
and  dampers  enables  better  distribution  of  the  heat,  and  therefore 
better  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  Platt  Brothers  have  certainly  mastered  the  art  of  burning, 
as  the  writer  never  saw  better  or  more  evenly  burned  kilns  of 
brick,  not  even  on  the  much  vaunted  Hydraulic  brick  plants.  In 
fact,  through  all  the  processes  of  brickmaking  on  this  plant,  there 
was  evidence  on  every  hand  that  thorough,  up-to-date  masters 
of  the  craft  were  in  control.  No  humbuggery,  no  witchcraft,  no 
mysterious  (?)  influences  of  wind  or  weather,  moon  or  stars, 
but  simple,  direct  methods  embodying  all  that  is  scientific  and 
practical  for  the  purpose  in  hand  are  the  predominating  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  management.  Verily,  their  watchwood  is  progress. 

The  sun  had  set  behind  the  western  hills,  and  the  evening 
shadows  were  fast  obscuring  the  green-coated  meadows,  when  the 
writer  at  last  turned  his  steps  stationward.  The  village,  in  the 


General  View  of  the  Works  of  the  Platt  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  Van  Meter,  la. 


mound  of  shale  furnishes  material  for  a  line  of  high-grade,  dry- 
pressed  bricks,  which  burn  a  clear,  beautiful  buff,  and  are  unex¬ 
celled  in  quality  and  artistic  finish.  In  addition  to  this,  the  broth¬ 
ers  own  an  inexhaustible  bank  of  ferruginous  clay  that  burns  a 
deep  cherry  red.  By  mixing  these  clays  in  various  proportions, 
excellent  shades  of  granite  brick  may  be  produced.  The  firm  is 
thus  in  position  to  furnish  front  brick  of  any  shade  or  quality  de¬ 
sired. 

At  the  office  we  met  the  president  of  the  firm,  Mr.  J.  L.  Platt, 
who  proved  a  genial  and  entertaining  gentleman,  and  with  whom 
we  had  a  pleasant  half  hour’s  chat.  The  other  brother,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Platt,  general  manager  of  the  firm,  was  absent  in  Illinois,  on 
business  connected  with  their  patent  kiln,  which  is  advertised  in 
The  Clay- Worker,  so  that  we  wrere  unable  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance. 

The  plant  itself  is  excellently  arranged,  and  comprises  one 
Simpson  four-mold  dry  press  and-  a  mammoth  Ohio  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  manufactured  by  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Gabon,  O.  The  clay 
is  prepared  for  the  dry  press  by  being  thoroughly  pulverized  in 
a  nine-foot  dry  pan,  and  is  then  screened  very  fine  by  means  of 
an  inclined  stationary  screen.  The  bricks  are  set  directly  into  the 
kiln  from  the  press,  thus  avoiding  the  labor  of  handling  them 


gloaming,  seemed  a  perfect  prototype  of  the  New  England  vil¬ 
lage  of  half  a  century  ago.  Like  a  floating  island,  it  seemed  to 
have  drifted  down  the  stream  of  progress  from  that  far-aw'ay 
time,  and  to  have  stranded  here  in  the  heart  of  Iowa,  an  incar¬ 
nate  memory  of  the  past,  lodged  in  the  midst  of  the  whirling,  rest¬ 
less  currents  of  modern  life. 

As  the  eastbound  train  came  steaming  into  the  station,  far 
away  up  the  valley  could  be  heard  the  night  calls  of  the  whip¬ 
poorwills,  and  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  swollen  and  turbid  Coon 
River,  echoing  among  the  wind-swept  hills  of  Iowa,  while  the 
river  itself  hurried  onward  to  its  trysting  place  with  the  winding 
Des  Moines. 

One  last,  long,  lingering  look  over  the  fast  darkening  land¬ 
scape  ere  the  train  sped  away,  then  the  scribe  settled  down  in 
the  cosy  cushions  of  the  parlor  car  to  think  out  how  best  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you,  dear  reader,  his  very  pleasant  impressions  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  brick  plant  in  an  enchanting  location.  “Clio.” 

Mr.  C.  A.  Shoop,  president  of  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  is  on  a  visit  to  points  in  Pennsylvania,  looking  into  the  ce¬ 
ment  manufacturing  business.  They  are  thinking  some  of  going 
into  the  cement  manufacturing  business  from  marl.  They  are  in 
the  market  for  information  and  machinery. 
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A  BURNER’S  PHILOSOPHY. 


“  Tl  K  IGHTY  PLEASANT  work  makin’  brick  ’long  in 

j\l  1  burnin’  time.  ’Pears  to  me  if  it  warn’t  fer  the  romance 
in  the  fire  light  the  roughness  of  the  brick  business 
would  drive  everybody  out  of  it,”  said  the  philosopher,  as  he  pre¬ 
empted  the  end  stick  and  laid  his  back  against  the  tree  with  a  sigh 
of  rich  content. 

“But  there’s  money  in  it — pots  o’  money,  too.  Now,  Neighbor 
Hill,  you’ll  prob’ly  clean  up  a  snug  five  thousand  this  year  out  o’ 
brick.  Oh,  Pshaw !  Don’t  deny  it.  Makes  me  tired  to  hear  men, 
the  richer  they  grow,  makin’  poorer  and  poorer  mouths.  How- 
iver,  Hill,  when  ye  git  yer  pile  and  git  too  old  to  work,  and  yer 
boys  grow  up  and  yer  feel  kind  o’  useless  don’t  go  ter  work  and 
give  yer  propity  to  ennybuddy  fer  ter  keep  yer.  Ef  I  ever  do  it, 
I’ll  hire  a  man  to  knock  me  in  the  head  next  minute. 

“Ever  hear  what  happened  old  man  Conklin?  Didn’t?  Well, 
it’s  a  queer  story,  but  not  a  strange  one ;  and  furthermore,  it’s 
gospel  true. 

“Old  man  Conklin  was  a  farmer  down  Cairbou  way.  He 
found  some  clay  in  the  river  bottom  at  his  farm,  and  some  lime- 
rock  in  the  hills,  and  he  made  good  money  out  of  brick  and  lime 
and  potatoes  and  hay;  and  raised  a  whackin’  big  family  of  boys 
and  girls.  They  was  lively  youngsters,  strong  as  oxen  and  wilder’n 
steers.  Well,  old  Conklin’s  wife  died  and  he  got  helpless  and 
his  family  was  all  livin’  in  houses  of  their  own,  and  all  of  ’em 
wanted  to  take  care  of  the  old-  dad,  but  on  condition  that  he  deed 
his  property  to  them  in  return.  Finally  Bill  got  the  old  man  to 
agree  to  it,  and  the  deed  was  signed  and  all  the  property  became 
Bill’s,  on  condition  thet  he  keep  the  old  man  while  he  lived. 
Things  went  along  swimmin’,  except  thet  the  other  brothers  was 
mad  at  Bill’s  success.  About  two  weeks  after  Bill  hed  moved 
into  the  old  man’s  house  he  made  known  thet  he  was  a-goin’  to 
have  a  gin’ral  cleanin’  up  of  all  the  useless  culch  around  the  house 
and  farm.  They  was  an  onaithly  pile  of  litter  and  stumps  and 
fragments  of  brickyard  stuff  and  fencin’  lyin’  ’round,  and  so 
Bill  he  built  a  big  bon-fire  in  the  front  yard  and  it  blazed  for 
days  and  nights,  nigh  on  to  two  weeks.  Cairbou  said  it  was 
Conklin’s  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  pillar  of  cloud  by  day.  But 
it  fin’ly  died  out.  About  another  fortnight  went  by  and  folks  be¬ 
gan  inquiring  about  old  Conklin.  Nobody  hed  seen  him  since  the 
bon-fire  was  started.  Nobody  hain’t  seen  him  sence  it  went  out. 
Bill  allowed  he  was  afraid  his  dad  hed  gone  off  and  got  drowned 
in  the  swamp,  but  Bills  brothers  allowed  that  he  went  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  worn-out  and  useless  culch  around  the  place,  and 
thet’s  all  the  public  heard  about  thet. 

“One  night  John  Conklin  was  a-drinkin’  in  the  village,  and 
accusin’  Bill.  It  was  a  wet  night  and  he  carried  a  lantern.  After 
a  while  he  staggered  across  the  bridge  towards  home.  A  little 
while  after,  there  was  another  bon-fire  at  Bill  Conklin’s,  and  this 
time  all  his  barns  and  stock  and  crops  went  up  in  smoke. 

“John  came  up  from  his  house  after  the  fire  was  well  under 
way,  but  he  carried  no  lantern  this  time.  He  allowed  Bill  was 
bein’  served  right,  and  when  the  fire  was  out  he  went  over  behind 
the  well-house  and  picked  up  his  lantern  and  went  off  home. 

“Bill  was  bankrupted  and  John  was  to  be  tried  fer  arson  this 
week.  He  was  out  on  bond,  but  when  the  sheriff  called  to  get 
him,  they  found  him  in  his  tie-up  with  a  bullet  in  his  head  and  a 
revolver  in  his  hand. 

“Ef  old  Conklin  hedn’t  ben  a  fool,  none  o’  them  things  would  a 
happened.  So  I  say,  when  ye  git  too  old  to  hold  your  propity, 
make  yer  will  and  jump  off  the  dock.  It  saves  trouble.  Good¬ 
night,  boys.”  And  the  Philosopher  was  gone.  The  Dreamer. 


IMPORTANT  BANKRUPTCY  DECISION. 

A  BANKRUPTCY  DECISION  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  commercial  world  has  just  been  banded  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  modifies  the  practice  of 
all  bankruptcy  tribunals  and  will  affect  several  thousand  bank¬ 
ruptcy  cases  throughout  the  country,  as  it  will  operate  retro¬ 
actively  as  to  cases  adjudicated  within  the  past  year. 

The  decision  has  been  rendered  in  the  case  of  Jaquith,  trustee, 
vs.  Allen,  on  appeal  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  first  circuit,  and  holds,  in  effect,  that  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  Section  57g  of  the  National  bankruptcy  law  required  credi¬ 
tors  receiving  payments  on  account  within  four  months  of  the 
filing  of  a  bankrupt’s  petition  to  surrender  such  payments  before 
being  allowed  to  prove  up  the  balance  of  their  claims,  does  not 
apply  in  any  case  where  the  creditors  sold  goods  or  extended 
credit  to  the  bankrupt  after  he  became  insolvent ;  provided,  that 
such  sales  or  credits  equal  or  exceed  in  amount  the  payments  re¬ 
ceived  on  account. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  decision  in  the  Carson 
case,  manufacturers  receiving  payments  on  account  from  insol¬ 
vent  dealers  within  four  months  of  the  filing  of  the  bankrupt’s 
petition  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  such  payments  before  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  prove  up  the  balance  of  their  claims.  As  the 
amount  of  dividends  to  be  paid  by  the  bankrupt’s  estate  has 
usually  been  problematical,  it  has  sometimes  been  impossible  for 
a  creditor  to  calculate,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  whether  he 
would  better  retain  his  payments  on  account  and  sacrifice  his 
claim,  or  surrender  them  and  take  his  chances ;  but  in  either 
case  he  has  been  called  upon  to  make  a  very  substantial  sacrifice. 
In  the  case  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided,  it  is 
held  that  if  the  creditor  has  furnished  any  goods  to  the  bankrupt 
within  four  months  of  the  filing  of  his  petition,  he  may  retain 
payments  on  account  of  the  value  of  such  goods  and  still  preserve 
his  right  to  prove  up  the  balance  of  his  claim.  Thus,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  who  has  furnished  goods  to  a  dealer  at  any  time  within 
four  months  of  the  presentation  of  the  dealer’s  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  entitled  to  retain  payments  on  account  of  the  value  of 
such  goods,  and  then  to  prove  his  claim  for  the  wares  furnished 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  bankrupt’s  insolvency. 

In  taking  this  new  view  of  the  law,  it  is  argued  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  when  the  net  results  of  the  transactions  taking  place 
after  the  bankrupt  becomes  insolvent  is  to  increase  his  estate,  the 
payments  made  can  not  properly  be  regarded  as  preferences 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  57g.  The  decision  completely  up¬ 
sets  the  practice  of  bankruptcy  courts  of  original  jurisdiction, 
which  have  held,  with  practical  unanimity,  that  all  pavements  re¬ 
ceived  within  four  months  must  be  surrendered  in  order  to  en¬ 
title  the  creditor  to  prove  the  remainder  of  his  claim. 

H."  G.  Ward. 

HARDENING  OF  ARTIFICIAL  STONES. 

As  we  are  aware,  sand  and  lime  bricks,  heated  by  steam  under 
pressure,  and  those  made  with  cement  and  hydraulic  material  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  are  the  two  most  important  types  em¬ 
ployed  in  localities  where  there  is  no  clay.  To  imitate  natural 
stone,  soluble  glass  is  utilized  to  bind  together  varied  materials, 
as  it  reacts  with  lime  and  burnt  clay. 

Dr.  Stoermer  studied  the  degree  of  hardness  artificial  stones 
acquire,  made  as  follows : 


I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Coarse  Sand  . ioo  ...  ioo  75 

Fine  Sand  .  25  200  100  100 

Calcined  Ciay  .  75  3  28  28 

Chalk  .  10  25  10  10 

Spent  Lime  .  15  •••  T5  15 


Silicate  of  Soda  at  50  degrees  B . .  40  20  40  40 

I  and  II  attained  in  8  days  a  hardness  resisting  a  crushing 
strain  of  140  kilogrammes  per  square  centimeter;  III,  after  8 
days,  200  kilogrammes;  IV,  after  8  days,  200  kilogrammes,  and 
when  dried  in  the  air  a  day  and  12  hours  at  50  degrees  C.,  the  re¬ 
sistance  was  340  kilogrammes. — Industria. 
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OBITUARY. 


Death  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Hews,  a  Prominent  Pottery 

Manufacturer. 


ALBERT  H.  HEWS,  head  of  Hews’  pottery,  North  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturers  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  died  at  his  home  in  Weston,  Mass., 
July  8th,  after  an  illness  of  io  months’  duration.  Everything  pos¬ 
sible  was  done  for  Mr.  Hews,  and  he  even  took  a  trip  abroad 
some  time  ago  in  the  hope  that  his  health  might  be  benefited, 
but  all  proved  in  vain. 

The  deceased  was  a  man  who  was  known  far  and  wide  in  busi¬ 
ness  circles  through  the  large  establishment  with  which  his 
name  was  identified  and  in  which  his  whole  life  was  bound  up. 
The  Hews  pottery  was  established  in  the  town  of  Weston  some 
time  prior  to  1765,  and  ever  since  that  day  it  has  been  carried  on 
by  some  member  of  the  family.  Albert  H.  Hews  stood  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  founder  of  the  pottery. 

When  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  firm  in  1866,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Eloratio  Hews  &  Son,  the  business  was  still 
located  in  the  town  in  which  it  was  first  started,  although  the 
clay  which  was  used  was  derived  from  Cambridge.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  was  a  small,  almost  a  local  affair.  In  1868  the  business 
was  removed  by  Mr.  Hews  to  its  present  location  in  Cambridge, 


The  Late  A.  H.  Hews,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

at  the  junction  of  Crescent  avenue  and  Raymond  street,  beside 
the  railroad  track,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  clay  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture. 

vSince  that  time  its  growth  has  been  phenomenal,  until  to-day, 
it  is  the  largest  pottery  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  earthen  ware,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  establishment  of  that  nature  to  be  found  the  world  over. 
This  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  discouragments  caused 
by  frequent  fires,  but  in  almost  every  case  the  buildings  destroyed 
in  this  way  have  been  replaced  by  larger  and  more  modern  struc¬ 
tures,  in  every  way,  better  adapted  to  the  service  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  business.  There  are  now  eight  distinct  build¬ 
ings  belonging  to  the  pottery  located  in  Cambridge,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  store  house  which  has  been  constructed  in  Long  Island 
City,  New  York,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  customers. 

Mr.  Hews  was  born  in  the  town  of  Weston,  Jan.  13,  1844,  and 
and  there  he  spent  all  his  life  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
from  1868  until  about  1890,  when  he  desired  to  be  nearer  his 
place  of  business,  which  caused  him  to  locate  in  North  Cam¬ 
bridge.  His  birthplace  always  had  a  warm  place  in  his  heart, 


however,  and  he  returned  there  to  live  in  1890,  and  there  made  his 
home  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  was  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  native  town  and  was  president  of  the  Weston 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  and  of  the  Weston  Water 
Works. 

By  nature,  genial  and  fond  of  society,  he  was  identified  with  a 
number  of  fraternal  organizations,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Agassiz  council,  Royal  Arcanum,  Charity  lodge,  F.  and  A. 
M.,  and  Mt.  Sinai  lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Channing  club,  of  Boston,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  so¬ 
ciety,  and  of  the  Century  club,  of  Philadelphia,  composed  entirely 
of  firms  who  have  had  100  years  continuous  existence  under  the 
same  firm  name.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Home  Market 
club. 

We  are  advised  that  the  business  will  be  continued  under  the 
old  firm  name  of  A.  H.  Hews  &  Co. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  PRESS  THAT  SCOTT 

BUILDS. 


Keokuk’s  local  papers  are  congratulating  the  Gate  City  on 
the  advent  there  of  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Company,  and  pre¬ 
dict  that  it  will  soon  become  one  of  their  leading  manufacturing 
establishments,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  clipped 
from  a  Keokuk  paper  : 

“The  Scott  Manufacturing  Company  has  taken  up  their  busi¬ 
ness  quarters  in  their  new  office.  This  new  office  is  a  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  brick  building,  fifteen  by  thirty  feet  in  size  and  containing 
two  rooms. 

“Since  the  company  purchased  the  fixtures  and  leased  the 
building  at  Fourth  and  Bank  streets  of  William  Andrus,  there  is 
an  air  of  decided  activity  about  the  place  in  contrast  to  the  quie¬ 
tude  which  prevailed  there  during  the  years  when  the  big  build¬ 
ings  stood  idle.  Now  a  force  of  about  twenty  mechanics  are 
kept  constantly  employed  in  manufacturing  the  celebrated  Andrus 
Improved  Brick  Presses,  for  which  there  is  a  large  and  growing 
demand.  The  machine  shop,  only,  was  at  first  started,  but  now 
the  foundry  is  in  good  running  order  and  the  concern  is  equipped 
for  turning  out  all  kinds  of  machine  work  in  iron  and  brass. 

“The  entire  plant  is  in  excellent  working  order,  and  machines 
are  being  made  and  shipped  out  with  promptness.  Orders  for 
the  well  known  brick  presses  are  coming  in  rapidly,  as  the  new 
location  of  the  company,  which  came  here  from  Saint  Louis  in 
April,  is  becoming  known  by  the  trade.  Charles  Tuttle,  who 
represents  the  concern  on  the  road,  is  now  working  the  South 
and  Southwest  where  he  is  meeting  with  gratifying  success.” 


POTTERY  PLANT  BEING  ERECTED  FOR  WOMEN 

OF  CINCINNATI. 


After  being  nearly  15  years  without  a  pottery  where  they 
could  carry  out  their  artistic  ideas  in  molding  and  decorating 
pottery,  the  women  of  Cincinnati,  according  to  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  will,  within  the  next  month,  have  a  place  where  they 
can  take  their  work,  and  it  is  hoped  before  long  the  new  con¬ 
cern  will  rival  the  famous  Rookwood  Pottery  that  is  now  known 
all  over  the  world. 

S.  J.  Wheatley,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  making  artistic  pottery, 
is  the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise,  and  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  possibilities  of  a  pottery  operated  to  some  extent  on  the  plan 
of  Rookwood.  With  him  will  be  associated  Isaac  Kohn.  Mr. 
Wheatley  is  now  constructing  the  plant  on  Reading  road,  oppo¬ 
site  the  traction  power  house,  and  expects  to  have  it  in  running 
order  by  September  1. 

The  building  will  be  about  50  feet  front  by  200  deep,  and  will 
contain  work-rooms,  studios  and  two  large  kilns,  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  appliances  for  making  the  finest  kind  of  pottery.  The  build¬ 
ings  and  kilns  will  cost  somewhat  over  $10,000. 

A  machine  which  does  not  answer  your  purpose  may  be  just 
what  some  one  else  needs.  Tell  the  “  needee  ”  about  it  in  a  card 
in  the  “  For  Sale  ”  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wori<ER. 

THE  CHESTER  BRICK  WORKS— H.  H.  FIELDS, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

BOOMING  little  city  of  Chester,  skirted  by  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Delaware  River,  and 
courted  by  a  big  railroad  corporation,  to-wit : 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  present  lavishing 
some  of  its  mammoth  $90,000,000  increased  capi¬ 
tal  on  big  and  important  improvements,  bids  fair 
to  see  the  influx  of  new  energies  and  fine  indus¬ 
tries  planted  at  its  doors,  all  because  of  certain 
rivalries  existing  between  the  two  persuasive 
courtesans — the  river  and  the  steam  road.  And 
again,  because  it  catches,  like  a  big  head  Bass,  all  the  flies  of 
business  that  migrate  from  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Wil¬ 
mington.  On  entering  the  city,  either  from  the  north  or  south 
side,  one  becomes  cognizant  of  one  thing  specifically,  and  that  is, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Highway  or  street  commissioners  have, 
within  the  past  decade,  paid  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  maintenance  of  paved  streets  and  roads.  From 
Edgemont  avenue  through  to  9th  street,  on  to  Barclay  street,  and 
thence  to  Concord  street,  the  trim  and  well  kept  streets  give 
every  evidence  of  solid  and  cleanly  satisfaction,  nor  was  one’s 
pleasure  dampened  any  on  being  informed  that  these  self  same 
bricks  were  some  of  the  shipments  made  by  T.  B.  McAvoy  & 
Sons,  of  Perkiomen.  This  alone  was  a  certificate  of  assurance 
both  in  the  goods  delivered  and  the  work  done. 

From  Upland  street  to  the  Eddystone  Manufacturing  Company, 
even  to  the  pathway  leading  to  that  delightful  residence  of  A.  Des- 
hong,  Esq.,  the  brick  pavement  stands  as  a  synonym  of  Chester’s 
belief  and  desire  of  the  future  paving  of  her  streets.  The  Subur¬ 
ban  Gas  Company  is  at  present  making  a  big  effort  to  relay  the 
brick  pavement  on  West  9th  street.  This,  from  necessity,  had  to 
be  torn  up,  and  the  company,  under  compulsion,  have  to  relay 
same  and  leave  it  in  good  condition.  At  some  later  period,  I  hope 
to  send  some  illustrations  of  how  well  the  streets  have  stood  the 
tests  of  heavy  road  traffic  as  against  those  of  the  asphalt  blocks. 

Swinging  into  Concord  avenue,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  sun¬ 
burned,  genial-hearted  brickmaker,  who  proved  to  be  none  other 
than  H.  H.  Fields,  Superintendent  of  the  Chester  Brick  Works, 
at  nth  street  and  Concord  avenue.  The  youngest  man  in  the  class 
with  charming  sense  of  hospitality,  his  first  thought  to  the 
stranger  within  the  gates,  was  to  the  needs  of  the  inner  man. 
Continuing  on  our  way,  however,  he  introduced  me  to  a  clean 
and  orderly  plant,  front  the  office  through  to  the  engine  room. 
In  the  layout  of  the  plant,  which  may  at  once  be  termed  a  ma¬ 
chine  yard,  they  have  two  Dutch  Kilns  and  one  Round  Kiln,  8 
arch,  with  a  capacity  of  130,000  to  140,000 — setting  36  high. 

The  yard,  covering  some  eight  acres,  is  replete  with  a  soft-mud 
machine  from  the  New  Haven  Brick  Machine  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Fields  is  loud  in  his  praise  of  its  daily 
working,  turning  out,  as  it  does,  some  30,000  daily,  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  12  moulds  a  minute,  or  under  pressure,  14  moulds  a  min¬ 
ute.  On  the  last  day  of  July,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  ability 
of  his  men  and  the  machine’s  capacity  for  hard  work,  the  men 
cleared  their  day’s  work  of  30,000  in  five  hours  and  thirty  min¬ 
utes. 

Always  alert  and  every  ready  to  turn  a  hand,  Superintendent 
Fields  has  gained  both  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  men. 
He  can  turn  a  frown  into  a  smile,  unload  a  kiln,  or  chase  a  big 
contract.  He  pays  his  hands  a  higher  wage  than  any  other  plant 
in  these  parts,  and  this  is  seen  in  the  movement  of  the  men  and 
the  condition  of  the  yard,  and  the  quality  of  bricks  sent  out  on 
delivery. 

Last  year  they  started  up  on  the  1st  of  April,  nor  did  they 
close  down  until  the  last  day  of  November.  During  which  time, 
they  sent  out  some  four  million  bricks  behind  teams  that  are  a 
credit  to  the  establishment  and  a  delight  to  the  lover  of  horseflesh. 
This  yard  boasts  of  the  only  lady  bookkeeper  I  have  encountered 
in  my  brickyard  travels.  Miss  Weaver  takes  full  charge  of  the 
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office.  Her  attendance  begins  at  6:30  a.  m.,  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  until  6  p.  m.,  she  steadfastly  keeps  tab  on  tickets  and  slate 
entries  and  petty  cash  and  posting  the  ledger,  all  being  properly 
done  in  their  respective  order — and  the  Superintendent  avows 
she  is  one  of  the  best  collectors  in  the  country. 

Bricks  in  this  part  are  selling  for:  Salmon,  $6.00;  Hard, 
$8.50;  Stretcher,  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

The  prospects  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Fields  has 
many  orders  to  fill,  among  them  a  contract  for  four  two-story 
houses,  which  will  be  started  sometime  this  month  right  in  the 


Scenes  at  Fields  Bros’.  Hand  Yard  at  Eddystone,  Pa- 


heart  of  Chester.  With  a  hearty  pressure  of  the  hand,  I  prom¬ 
ise  to  look  in  again  sometime  in  the  fall. 

FIELDS  AND  brother's  HAND  YARD  AT  EDDYSTONE,  DELAWARE 
COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Well  on  the  rise  from  the  hot,  dusty  road  of  Eddystone,  and 
facing  the  little  town  of  Crumlynne,  is  a  well  known  yard  that 
was  first  established  in  1867  by  Baker  and  Bailey.  For  twenty 
years  these  men  toiled  and  sweated  and  waited  for  the  period  to 
come,  that  some  men  catch  without  the  waiting.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  Brothers  Fields  decided  that  they  would  take 
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a  hand  in  moulding  the  soft  stuff  that  would  create  a  marketable 
product,  fire  and  damp  resisting,  a  thousand  times  better  than  all 
the  clapboards  and  shingles  then  being  used  for  the  intersecting 
villas  and  residences  dotting  the  sparsely  covered  country  of  Dela¬ 
ware  county.  About  that  time  many  bricks,  more  especially  the 
hand  pressed  and  the  stretcher,  were  shipped  by  boat  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  New  York,  and  being  en- 
compasseded  by  a  modest  environment,  cigars  at  a  penny  apiece 
and  whisky  at  a  dollar  a  gallon,  the  average  brickmaker  was  visi¬ 
bly  a  picture  of  living  contentment  if  He  could  ship  a  million  and  a 
quarter  to  two  million  through  the  gates  each  year. 

Anyway,  these  thirty  acres  gave  their  fruit,  and  the  two 
brothers,  Fields,  likewise  waited  to  see  the  surroundings.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  scene  changed  again,  and  now  the  yard  is  run  hy  Wil¬ 
liam  Fields  and  his  nephew,  John,  a  big,  strong  fellow  who  has 
made  two  good  resolutions  this  year.  Firstly,  to  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  Clay-Worker,  and  the  other  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  N.  B.  M.  A.,  to  attend  the  conventions  and  to  learn  from 
the  lips  of  others  the  many  ways,  means  and  devices  that  pertain 
to  those  who  make  both  bricks  and  money.  Going  over  the  ground 
from  the  claybank,  which  averages  some  six  feet  of  good,  strong 
loam  and  fairly  strong  clay,  John  and  I  inspected  the  Miller 
tempering  pits,  where  the  rich,  juicy  batter  served  to  cool  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  August  noonday  sun.  Under  cover,  the 
hand  gang  were  singing : 

“Slap  ’em  hard,  and  slide  ’em  faster, 

Here  comes  a  stranger  with  the  master. 

Thanks,  Lawd !  we’re  not  out  in  the  sun ; 

Thank  Eawd !  by  four  we’ll  all  be  done.” 

And  setting  them  out  on  the  floors  to  dry — good,  straight  and 
white  floors  they  were,  under  cover  of  the  drying  racks,  I  passed 
several  of  George  Carnell’s  red  brick  hand  presses,  which  are 
in  vogue  and  favor  here,  then  on  down  to  the  kilns.  Of  these, 
there  are  three  8-arch,  of  112,000  capacity.  The  drying  sheds  have 
a  capacity  of  300,000  each.  The  past  year,  1902,  brought  to  this 
yard  part  of  the  tidal  wave  of  prosperity,  and  they  were  able  to 
make  haulings  for  the  season  to  the  tune  of  1,800,000,  and  for 
these  they  got  figures  running  from:  Salmon,  $5.50  to  $5.oo; 
Hard,  $8.00  to  $9.00;  Stretcher,  $10.00  to  $11.00;  Pressed,  $20.00. 
Consequently,  the  beginning  of  the  year  found  them  short;  but 
as  the  season  does  not  promise  to  be  quite  as  fat  as  the  one  gone 
by,  John  Fields  is  hopeful  that  he  can  pull  up  his  arrears.  He 
is  a  good,  hard  worker,  practical  in  his  views,  and  ambitious  to 
see  some  of  the  big  yards.  Anyway,  Pm  going  to  drop  in  on 
him  from  time  to  time.  W.  P.  Lockington. 


BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


FEW  WEEKS  ago  the  brick  and  building 
business  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
rushing  along  at  railroad  speed,  and  there 
was  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  orders 
for  brick ;  brickmakers  were  turning  out 
their  product  rapidly,  to  meet  the  builders’ 
demands,  and  business  had  a  golden  hue.  But  there  has  been 
quite  a  slack-up  in  these  affairs  of  late,  which  makes  the  brick 
man  hustle  for  contracts  instead  of  having  them  “hunt”  him,  as  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  dull  season  is  with  us,  but 
when  the  cool  days  of  fall  come,  factory  wheels  will  turn  more 
rapidly  and  the  brisk  times  of  spring  will  no  doubt  be  repeated. 

And  there  will,  very  probably,  be  more  brick  made  here  than 
iheie  was  last  fall.  Improvements  in  brickmaking  facilities  here 
have  recently  been  made  in  a  number  of  factories,  among  which  I 
may  mention  the  Anacostia  Brick  Company’s  plant,  being 
equipped  with  new  machinery  in  all  its  departments.  This  fac¬ 
tory  is  situated  just  outside  the  town  of  Anacostia  (D.  C.),  and 
is  literally  surrounded  with  clay.  There  are  hills  of  this  rising 
high  above  the  plant — beautiful  wood-crowned  hills  that  com¬ 
mand  a  splendid  view  of  the  neighboring  country  and  of  the 
rolling  hills  and  valleys  far  away  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The 


clay  in  Anacostia  land  is  easily  gotten  at,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality. 

Nearly  all  the  brick  factories  in  the  District  and  vicinity  are 
now  in  much  better  condition  than  heretofore,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  year’s  brick  output  will  be  large — but  probably  not 
as  large  as  was  predicted  some  weeks  ago.  A  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  would  be  between  80  and  100  millions. 

This  season’s  building  business  has  been  phenomenal,  and  if 
the  price  of  material  had  not  been  so  high  it  would  have  been 
greater.  Of  course,  the  hot  weather  has  affected  the  building 
business,  but  work  is  going  on,  and  much  new  work  is  being 
planned  to  begin  in  fall  and  spring. 

One  of  the  new  building  enterprises  is  a  big  university  struc¬ 
ture,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Van  Ness  mansion,  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  foot  of  17th  street,  near  the  river.  This  place  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Washington;  it  was  built  by  Gen.  John  P.  Van 
Ness,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  and  its  old  halls  were 
the  scenes  of  many  splendid  entertainments.  But  now  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  to  be  torn  down  to  make  room  for  modern  improvements 
and  educational  progress. 

For  over  half  a  century  the  part  of  this  city,  in  which  is  the 
Van  Ness  house,  has  been  given  but  little  attention,  but  now  it  is 
coming  into  favor,  and  no  doubt  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  built  up 
with  a  good  class  of  buildings.  Another  neglected  (architectur¬ 
ally)  part  of  Washington  is  that  which  lies  not  far  from  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  in  the  southeast.  In  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  the  brick  factory  of  Mr.  John  Miller,  who  also  owns 
considerable  other  property  there.  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Miller  owns  a  whole  square  in  this  neighborhood,  which  he  in¬ 
tends  improving  with  a  number  of  houses. 

It  is  very  probable  that  next  year’s  building  operations  will 
be  greater  than  this  year’s.  The  new  union  depot,  the  municipal 
edifice,  and  other  big  structures  will  then  be  in  process  of  erec¬ 
tion,  and  private  building  enterprises  will  probably  be  on  a  larger 
scale.  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  a  great  deal  toward  improving  his 
capital  city — and  many  other  cities. 

Recently  I  called  on  the  chief  architect  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  Mr.  J.  K.  Taylor,  and  was  told  that  there  are  forty  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  architect’s 
office,  now  under  construction,  and  fifteen  extensions.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  architect’s  report  for  last  year,  the  extent  of  govern¬ 
ment  building  business .  was,  that  year,  largely  in  excess  of  any 
previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  architect’s  office.  Two  of 
the  newest  additions  to  government  buildings  are  the  post-office 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  the  new  mint  at  Philadelphia.  The  lat¬ 
ter  structure  cost  nearly  $2,000,000. 

The  new  building  regulation,  which  requires  house  walls  of 
new  two-story  structures  to  be  13  inches  thick  instead  of  9 
inches  as  heretofore,  has  caused  the  appointment  by  the  D.  C. 
office,  of  a  number  of  new  inspectors.  The  duty  of  these  men 
is  to  inspect  the  walls  of  each  new  house  before  they  get  above 
ground,  to  make  sure  that  each  wall  is  of  the  required  thick¬ 
ness,  During  the  last  two  months  the  walls  of  about  300  new 
buildings  have  been  inspected.  The  D.  C.  office  is  very  strict 
in  this  matter.  If  the  house  walls  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  new  regulation,  work  on  them  must  stop  at  once,  and  no 
builder  is  allowed  to  carry  on  work  without  an  inspector’s  per¬ 
mit,  showing  that  walls  are  of  required  thickness. 

I  may  say  here  that  the  apartment  house  is  still  much  in 
favor  among  investors  in  new  building  enterprises.  A  number 
of  permits  have  recently  been  issued  for  such  structures.  Evi¬ 
dently,  these  big  buildings  bring  in  a  good  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  them.  Washington  continues  to  attract  men  of  means', 
who,  in  many  cases,  put  a  great  deal  of  money  in  bricks  and 
mortar,  also  in  valuable  real  estate.  The  latter  business  is  not 
booming  just  now,  but  values  are  not  by  any  means  low.  There 
are  lots  of  neighborhoods  in  this  city  where  property  is  very  high 
— from  $10  to  $50  or  more  per  square  foot,  according  to  situation. 

Nicodemus. 

For  desirable  situations  read  the  Clay- Worker  “Want”  ads. 
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Written  for  The  Ci.ay-Wouker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS- 


11  E  GREAT  flood  of  the  first  week  of  June, 
from  which  everything  is  dated  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  had  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  brick  business.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  hampered  the  business  of  the  brick 
men  to  a  great  extent,  even  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  for  the  unusual  conditions  made 
such  a  demand  for  labor  of  all  kinds  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  advance  the  offer¬ 
ings  for  labor,  if  enough  help  was  secured 
to  keep  the  plants  running  at  full  capacity.  Many  of  the  brick 
men  thought  this  a  poor  move,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
wages  are  easily  advanced,  when  the  proper  occasion  presents 
itself,  but  they  are  much  harder  to  reduce,  no  matter  what  reasons 
can  be  offered  for  such  a  proceeding. 

Building  operations  and  paving  were  all  knocked  out  for  a 
considerable  time  by  the  flood,  and  the  fact  that  all  of  the  bridges 
crossing  the  Kaw  river,  except  one,  were  swept  away,  has  greatly 
handicapped  the  shipping  of  brick.  The  terrible  condition  of  the 
railroad  yards  caused  a  freight  blockade  which  has  been  handi¬ 
capping  every  line  of  business  which  depends  upon  the  railroads 
to  handle  freight,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  great  re¬ 
lief  in  this  direction. 

Locally,  however,  the  flood  will  cause  a  great  increase  in  the 
sale  of  brick,  for  a  great  many  frame  houses  were  carried  away, 
hundreds  of  them,  and  brick  is  the  favorite  material  to  be  used 
in  making  the  new  houses  to  take  their  place.  It  was  found  that 
all  the  brick  structures  stood  the  water  without  being  damaged 
to  any  great  extent,  except  where  the  full  force  of  the  current,  or 
the  heavy  draft,  pressed  against  the  buildings  with  such  force 
that  the  walls  were  battered  down,  and  as  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  this  same  territory  from  again  being  flooded,  those  who 
can  afford  it  are  inclined  to  put  up  buildings  which  will  stand 
the  pressure. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  work  under  way,  outside  of  the 
flooded  district,  quite  a  number  of  large  wholesale  houses  being 
already  in  course  of  construction,  while  ground  has  been  broken 
for  several  more,  and  one  ten-story  office  building  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion,  while  a  good  deal  of  building  is  going  on  in  both  the  retail 
part  of  the  city  and  in  suburbs. 

The  demand  for  brick  has  continued  good,  and  manufacturers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  demand 
this  fall  that  the  city  has  ever  experienced.  A  building  con¬ 
tractor  sizes  up  the  situation  in  the  following  manner :  “Kansas 
City  continued  to  grow  a  little  right  along  every  year,  from  the 
time  of  the  old  boom,  but  during  all  that  time  the  growth  was 
not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  in  population,  and  for  that  reason 
all  the  buildings,  both  desirable  and  undesirable,  finally  became 
occupied,  and  there  now  appears  to  be  a  demand  for  almost  every 
kind  of  a  building  that  can  be  erected,  and  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  entire  buildings  to  be  leased  for  a  long  term  of  years 
before  they  are  built.  This  not  only  applies  to  business  houses, 
but  residences  and  flat  buildings.” 

The  Kansas  City  Paving  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  reports  having 
landed  the  contract  for  15,000  yards  of  brick  paving  in  Clinton, 
Mo.,  the  first  week  of  this  month. 

Street  paving  is  reported  to  be  a  little  more  backward  than 
any  other  kind  of  brick  work  in  Kansas  City  at  the  present  time. 

The  E.  J.  Gump  Pressed  Brick  Company,  which  has  a  plant 
in  this  city,  with  a  nice  tract  of  fine  grade  clay,  is  reporting  a  good 
demand  for  its  product.  This  is  a  small  plant,  turning  out  about 
75,000,000  brick  per  year,  F.  J.  Taylor  being  the  superintendent. 

The  prices  quoted  on  brick,  delivered  in  this  city,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Good,  hard  brick,  $8.00 ;  softer  grades,  $6.00 ;  face  brick, 
ranging  from  $10.00  to  $15.00;  for  the  straight  colors,  and 
higher  prices  for  the  mixed  colors. 

The  Kansas  City  Paving  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  just 
completed  several  improvements  in  their  plant  at  Browning,  Mo., 


having  added  a  quantity  of  new  machinery,  and  also  put  in  two 
additional  kilns.  They  find  it  hard  work  to  keep  their  plant  grow¬ 
ing  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  their  business. 

The  Kansas  City  Cement  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  has 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  will  soon  put  in 
a  plant  in  this  city. 

Brickyard  employes  of  all  kinds  are  in  great  demand,  not 
only  in  this  city,  but  in  the  various  plants  in  the  gas  belt  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  which  have  offices  at  this  point. 

H.  W.  Elliott,  who  is  connected  with  a  St.  Louis  hydraulic 
brick  plant,  has  just  made  an  investment  in  this  city,  having  pur¬ 
chased  thirty-seven  lots  on  Warner  and  Rochester  avenues,  in 
the  East  bottoms,  for  a  consideration  of  $14,652.50.  lie  is  said  to 
have  bought  the  property  as  an  investment. 

F.  E.  Marshall,  president,  and  A.  Hughes,  vice-president,  of 
the  Fairview  Brick  Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  have  been  in 
this  city  several  days,  investigating  its  good  points,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  establishing  a  plant  here.  They  are  now  making  a 
trip  through  the  Kansas  gas  belt,  and  are  to  decide  about  the 
Kansas  City  plant  upon  their  return.  It  is  said  that  they  are  very 
favorably  impressed  with  this  city,  as  a  location,  and  if  they  put  in 
a  plant,  it  will  be  principally  used  for  the  manufacture  of  orna¬ 
mental  face  brick,  and  the  plant  would  have  a  capacity  of  25,000 
to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

The  city  council  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  combine 
among  the  the  brick  paving  contractors.  They  say  the  paving  is 
costing  a  good  deal  more  than  it  formerly  did,  and  that  one  con¬ 
tractor  puts  in  the  lowest  bid  on  one  piece  of  work,  and  another 
takes  the  next,  and  thus  pass  it  around  at  a  good  profit.  If  there 
is  such  a  combine,  it  certainly  does  not  go  any  further  than  the 
contractors,  for  manufacturers  are  making  the  same  price  to  all 
contractors. 

The  Kansas  City  Paving  Brick  and  Tile  Company  reports 
the  sale  this  year  of  vitrified  brick  for  at  least  a  dozen  residences. 
This  is  a  new  departure  in  this  market,  but  the  purchasers  ad¬ 
vanced  the  idea  that  they  wanted  to  make  a  brick  house  which 
would  last,  and  so  wanted  the  vitrified  brick.  This  company 
predicts  that  half  the  houses  built  in  this  city  next  year  will  be 
made  of  vitrified  brick,  as  the  architects  and  contractors  are  said 
to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  question. 

Governor  Bailey,  of  Kansas,  has  just  been  paying  a  visit  to  the 
State  penitentiary  in  Lansing,  near  Leavenworth,  and  makes  the 
statement  that  the  brick  plant  of  that  institution  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  larger  proportions,  as  the  State  needs  the  brick,  to  use 
in  is  different  institutions.  He  states  that  they  need  more  skilled 
labor  in  this  plant,  but  he  failed  to  state  whether  the  State  ex¬ 
pected  to  hire  this  skilled  labor,  or  depend  on  catching  good 
brick  men  in  some  kind  of  devilment,  and  then  sending  them 
over  the  road  for  it. 

The  Winsboro  Pressed  Brick  Company  is  reported  to  have 
been  incorporated  in  Winsboro,  Texas,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$ic,coo,  by  C.  H.  Morris,  M.  W.  Jones  and  S.  O.  Ashberry. 

The  Fort  Scott  Brick  Company,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  has  be¬ 
gun  the  operation  of  its  new  vitrified  brick  plant,  and  will  have 
the  brick  on  the  market  within  another  few  days.  They  expect 
to  be  able  to  not  only  sell  the  brick  for  local  paving,  but  to  also 
be  able  to  ship  a  considerable  quantity. 

C.  M.  Ware  has  succeeded  to  the  entire  brick  manufacturing 
business  of  the  old  firm  of  Forbes  &  Ware,  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  C.  A.  W. 


The  Marceline  (Mo.)  Paving  and  Building  Company,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  One-half  is  paid. 
The  incorporators  are :  J.  E.  Howe,  P.  V.  Rudolph,  G.  R.  Howe 
and  E.  H.  Smith. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Jacobs,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Suffolk  Clay 
Company,  is  about  to  venture  into  the  brick  business  at  Kilby, 
Va.,  interested  with  Norfolk,  Va.,  capitalists.  They  expect  to  put 
in  the  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.’s  machinery,  and  a  drier  with  the  capacity 
of  about  eight  million  per  year.  Office,  Suffolk,  R.  L.  Jacobs, 
manager. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

ITH  THE  SUMMER  slackness  now  on, 
building  activity  in  large  lines  in  Chicago  is 
practically  at  a  standstill.  While  it  is  true, 
just  now,  that  builders  are  finding  a  fairly 
good  market  for  moderate  cost  residences  in 
the  suburbs,  there  is  by  no  means  the  healthy 
demand  that  there  has  been  in  past  years  even 
at  the  same  season.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
speculative  builders,  there  is  at  present  no 
profit  in  houses  costing  over  $7,ooo,  and  archi¬ 
tects  declare  that  considering  the  growth  in  population  there 
ought  to  be  about  double  the  building  activity  that  actually  ex¬ 
ists. 

High  prices  of  constructive  materials,  especially  of  steel,  high 
price  of  labor,  prevalence  of  labor  troubles  and  in  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree,  high  rates  of  interest,  are  said  by  architects  and  contractors 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  present  dull  period.  Many  architects  unite 
in  blaming  the  epidemic  of  strike  fever  and  unrest  in  the  ranks 
of  labor  for  the  failure  of  capitalists  to  invest  the  usual  amounts 
in  building  enterprises.  An  estimate  made  by  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  architects  here  on  his  own  work  alone,  places  the  cost  of 
buildings  delayed  in  construction  or  held  up  altogether  by  labor 
troubles,  as  high  as  $1,000,000. 

A  representative  of  Holabird  &  Roche  recently  gave  out  the 
following  interview :  “We  have  had  many  buildings  under  con¬ 
sideration,  which  were  called  off  temporarily  for  different  rea¬ 
sons.  The  high  price  of  steel  had  something  to  do  with  it,  being 
now  about  $10  per  ton  too  high.  The  prices  of  general  materials 
are  high,  but  not  abnormally  so.  The  trouble  is  that  the  people 
are  not  yet  used  to  them.  The  one  building  that  we  had  expected 
to  have  finished  by  this  time,  and  which  is  not,  was  the  new 
structure  for  Mandel  Brothers.  This  will  be  built  next  year.  It 
was  delayed  last  May  because  of  labor  agitation  rather  than  on 
account  of  high  prices.” 

Few  people,  who  do  not  live  in  Chicago,  probably  have  any 
true  conception  of  the  actual  condition  here  during  the  past  year 
with  regard  to  the  demands  and  fights  made  by  the  various  trades 
unions.  During  the  past  four  or  five  months,  the  situation  has 
been  more  troublesome  than  ever  before  in  this  respect:  that  the 
disaffection  has  been  general  in  pretty  nearly  every  line  of  indus¬ 
trial  effort.  During  this  period,  there  were  at  one  time  30  simul¬ 
taneous  strikes  of  considerable  importance,  all  costing  the  loss 
of  small  fortunes  to  employers  and  employes.  At  this  time,  as 
many  as  60  different  trades  were  involved.  Later,  when  the  res¬ 
taurant  and  hotel  employes  went  on  their  extensive  and  disastrous 
strike,  there  were  upward  of  55  different  strikes  on  simultaneously 
in  different  parts  of  town. 

The  fighting  temper  of  the  trades  unionists  has  been  clearly  evi¬ 
denced  wherever  attempts  have  been  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Company  and  the  Illinois  Mal¬ 
leable  Iron  Company,  to  run  the  plants  in  opposition  to  the  strik¬ 
ers.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  courts  have  been  asked  to  take  a 
hand  by  granting  injunctions  against  acts  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  strikers.  The  intricacy  of  the  problem  may  be  guessed  from 
the  fact  that  two  judges  of  the  Circuit  and  Superior  Courts  of 
Cook  county  hold  differing  views  on  the  right  of  the  strikers  to 
“picket”  a  plant  on  which  a  strike  has  been  called,  one  court  hold¬ 
ing  that  any  picketing  at  all  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  law 
and  order,  the  other  maintaining  that  “peaceful  picketing”  is 
quite  within  the  rights  of  the  strikers.  While  it  is  true  that  none 
of  the  strikes  has  per  se  affected  building  in  Chicago  to  any  great 
extent,  there  is  small  doubt  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the 
few  strikes  there  have  been  among  the  unions  belonging  to  the 
building  trades  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  prospective  builders, 
while  the  examples  of  force  displayed  in  other  branches  has  made 
it  difficult  to  secure  non-union  men  for  structural  work,  even 
where  the  particular  trade  is  not  thoroughly  organized.  And  in 
this  connection  the  mention  of  the  sheet  metal  workers’  strike  on 
the  Rock  Island  and  Lake  Shore  station  last  winter  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  minor  strike  among  building  trades  which  has  had  a 
deterrent  effect,  brings  me  to  charges  of  an  alleged  cause  of  high 
prices  of  building  in  Chicago,  which  are  at  present  keeping  the 
local  newspapers  full  of  scandal,  but  which  it  remains  for  the 
grand  jury  to  fathom. 

Accusations  of  pools,  combines  and  conspiracies  among  con¬ 
tractors  in  about  every  branch  of  the  building  trades  are  being 
sprung  every  day  now,  by  contractors  and  dealers  who  allege  that 


they  are  being  put  out  of  business  by  the  collusion  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  alleged  pools  and  labor  leaders.  In  cases  where  a 
man  has  broken  from  one  of  the  “pools,”  it  is  said  that  strikes 
have  been  called  on  him  without  delay,  and  that  labor  troubles 
have  followed  him  from ‘that  out.  These  are  practically  the  same 
stories  that  came  from  St.  Louis  not  long  ago,  and  there  is  proba¬ 
bly  something  to  the  charges,  although  the  men  making  them  are 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  “sore  heads.” 

The  first  man  to  make  public  his  grievances  was  E.  A.  Rysdon, 
E.  A.  Rysdon  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  a  sheet  metal  works  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Rysdon  says  that  for  a  year  he  was  in  a  pool  of  sheet  metal 
contractors  from  which  he  eventually  broke,  and  from  that  break 
he  dates  his  industrial  persecution,  as  he  terms  it.  He  had  a 
strike  several  months  ago,  and  after  settling  it  by  signing  an 
agreement  with  the  union,  he  left  the  sheet  metal  contractors’  as¬ 
sociation  “in  bad  odor,”  so  members  of  the  association  say. 

“I  was  told  when  I  left  the  bosses’  organization,”  said  Rysdon, 
“that  the  association  would  get  even  with  me  for  deserting.  You 
see,  the  plan  under  which  we  worked  was  this :  When  it  would 
become  known  that  a  certain  job  would  soon  be  open  for  bids, 
six  or  seven  members  of  the  pool  who  wanted  to  bid  would  al¬ 
ways  meet  and  talk  over  the  figures  to  be  quoted  and  settle  who 
was  to  get  the  job.  It  was  supposed  that  the  jobs  were  to  go 
round  by  turn.  Thus,  if  I  should  happen  to  want  a  job  that 
some  one  else  would  get  by  turn,  I  would  pay  him  what  he  asked 
for  his  bid.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a  man  $500  for 
his  bid.  When  it  was  settled  who  was  to  get  the  job,  all  those 
who  were  going  to  bid  were  called  together  and  asked  for  their 
cost  figures  on  the  specifications.  These  were  all  figured  and  when 
an  average  price  had  been  struck,  the  man  who  was  to  get  the  job 
took  that  price  for  his  bid,  adding  at  least  20  per  cent  for  his 
profit.  Then  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were,  by  arrangement, 
to  bid  unsuccessfully,  he  would  add  about  20  per  cent,  more  to 
be  divided  among  them.  This  course  was  followed  at  the  Rock 
Island  and  Lake  Shore  union  station,  the  Western  Electric  build¬ 
ing,  the  Commonwealth  Electric  building  and  several  others.  Just 
prior  to  my  break  with  the  association,  I  was  forced  to  pay  $1,000 
for  one  job.  Having  agreed  to  pay  each  member  of  the  pool  $111, 
I  gave  J.  H.  Hyde,  of  the  contractors’  association,  my  note  for 
$333,  to  come  due  early  in  June.  This  is  the  note  that  I  have  re¬ 
fused  to  pay,  as  at  the  time  when  the  Fort  Dearborn  National 
Bank  was  asked  to  collect  it,  I  had  already  filed  my  suit  for 
$100,000  against  the  contractors  and  union  members  I  accuse  of 
conspiring  to  put  me  out  of  business. 

“Then  came  the  signing  of  agreements  and  my  break  with  the 
pool.  I  wanted  the  Rock  Island  station  job  and  was  at  Liberty  to 
go  after  it.  After  a  short  while,  William  Grace,  the  general  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  building,  sent  for  me,  and  on  my  assuring  him  that 
I  could  do  the  work,  gave  me  the  contract.  As  it  developed,  my 
bid  was  away  below  that  of  the  others.  As  soon  as  the  ring  found 
that  I  had  the  contract,  I  was  immediately  threatened  with  all 
sorts  of  vengeance,  and  it  was  not  long  before  men  on  some  of 
my  jobs  were  called  out.  The  first  complaint  was  that  I  hired 
too  many  helpers.  Why,  every  man  in  the  association  does  the 
same  thing.  At  this  time  I  was  paying  the  union  scale  and  em¬ 
ploying  only  union  men,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  an 
agreement  existed  between  the  two  organizations.  When  I  tried 
to  settle  the  strike  with  the  union,  I  was  told  that  the  union  could 
do  no  business  with  us  until  we  had  settled  our  affair  with  the 
contractors’  association.  Then,  on  going  to  them,  I  was  told,  on 
their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  union,  that  I  would  have  to  pay 
a  $2,500  fine  to  the  contractors’  association  for  deserting  from 
their  ranks  and  signing  the  union  scale,  and  that  I  must  pay  the 
union  a  fine  of  $500  for  hiring  too  many  helpers  on  one  job,  and 
then,  to  cap  the  climax,  that  I  must  pay  the  wages  of  the  union 
men  for  the  three  weeks  they  had  been  on  strike.  It  was  this  sort 
of  thing  that  led  directly  to  the  filing  of  the  suit.  In  addition,  I 
intend  to  take  it  before  the  September  grand  jury.” 

Pools  of  building  contractors,  roofers,  painters  and  plumbers’ 
supply  houses  have  been  said  to  exist  recently,  and  many  men 
whose  livelihood  is  derived  from  building  activity  do  not  hesitate 
to  allow  their  names  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  charges. 
Secretary  J.  H.  Hyde,  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Contractors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  denies  every  accusation  made  by  Rysdon,  and  defends  the 
fines  imposed  on  Rysdon  on  the  ground  that  he  violated  legitimate 
agreements  of  the  contractors’  association.  Contractor  William 
Grace,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  credence  to  the  charges  made  by 
Rysdon,  and  Enos  M.  Barton,  of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
says  that  he  has  heard  from  some  contractors  that  there  was  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  bids  low  enough.  James  A.  Miller,  who  is  said 
by  Rysdon  to  have  charge  of  the  pool  agreements,  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  when  interviewed  by  a  reporter  for  a  local 
newspaper  the  other  day,  and  H.  C.  Kniseley,  one  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  mentioned  in  Rysdon’s  suit,  denied  emphatically  the  existence 
of  a  pool  among  the  sheet  metal  men.  Such  are  the  charges  made ; 
the  details  of  the  alleged  pools  and  conspiracies  being  in  each  case 
much  the  same  as  those  complained  of  by  Rysdon.  The  definite 
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statement  made  by  one  lawyer  who  is  mixed  up  with  some  of  the 
cases,  is  that  “pools  organized  between  the  contractors  in  the 
building  industry  have  practically  paralyzed  the  building  business 
in  Chicago.  Jarvis  M.  Hunt,  a  well  known  architect,  has  this  to 
say  regarding  the  situation : 

“This  is  merely  the  history  of  the  experiences  of  builders  in 
New  York  repeating  itself.  We  know  and  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  such  pools  exist.  They  are  shown  clearly  by  the 
similarity  of  bids  on  almost  every  class  of  work  pertaining  to 
the  building  industry.  They  are,  however,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  fostered  only  by  the  sub-contractors,  and  the  work¬ 
ing  system  makes  necessary  collusion  by  the  business  agents  of 
the  building  trades  unions  in  order  to  make  their  operations  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

These  conditions  in  Chicago,  of  course,  affect  the  large  jobs  in 
and  about  the  city,  while  the  small  ones  are  not  so  affected  be¬ 
cause  they  naturally  are  not  of  enough  importance  to  excite  great 
rivalry  in  bidding.  Thus,  small  residences  and  jobs  in  other  cities 
is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  building  world.  The  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Company  is  one  of  the  firms  which  reports  an  excel¬ 
lent  year,  but  that  most  of  its  big  contracts  have  been  on  jobs  in 
other  cities,  and  the  American  Terra  Cotta  people  make  a  similar 
report.  The  number  of  building  permits  issued  during  the  first 
week  of  August,  1903,  as  compared  with  the  number  and  esti¬ 
mated  cost  in  the  first  week  of  August,  1902,  is  also  significant. 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  were  issued  this  week  in  1903,  eight 
more  than  during  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  estimated  cost  this  year  for  this  particular  week 
is  over  $100,000  less  than  it  was  for  the  smaller  number  last  year. 

Chicago,  Aug.  3,  1903.  Scrip. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


LL  OF  THE  potteries  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  were  shut  down  anywhere 
from  two  or  three  days  to  as  long 
as  three  weeks,  for  the  regular 
Tuly  loaf,  in  fact,  some  of  them 
arc  just  starting  up  again. 
Business  is  good,  consider¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  year, 
but  the  holiday  trade  will  soon  begin 
to  come  in,  which  will  rush  all  of  the 
plants  again  until  almost  the  first  of  the 
new  year.  With  the  majority  of  the 
plants,  orders  are  coming  in  freely,  al¬ 
though  a  few  of  them  are  already  slack. 

A  small  fire  occurred  at  the  works 
of  The  D.  E.  McNicol  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  in  this  city,  a  few  days  ago,  which  looked  dangerous  for  a 
little  time,  but  it  was  later  put  out  without  having  done  very  much 
damage. 

The  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company,  which  owned  and 
operated  six  plants,  five  in  this  city  and  one  in  Wellsville,  O.,  four 


miles  from  here,  have  dissolved  and  the  plants  have  been  sold  to 
the  different  stockholders:  The  Wallace  and  Chetwynd  Plant  will 
be  known  as  the  Colonial  Pottery  Company,  and  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  under  that  name;  the  Murphy  Pottery  goes  as  The 
Geo.  C.  Murphy  Pottery  Company,  and  has  also  been  incorporated 
under  that  name,  while  the  East  End  plant  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  The  East  End  Pottery  Company.  The  East 
Liverpool  Pottery  will  probably  be  known  as  the  Hall  China 
Company.  The  United  States  Plant  at  Wellsville,  and  the  Globe 
Pottery  at  East  Liverpool,  will  retain  the  name  of  The  East 
Liverpool  Potteries  Company.  The  success  of  the  venture,  when 
the  plants  went  into  the  combinatinon,  was  looked  forward  to 
with  much  interest,  and  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  million  dol¬ 
lar  combination  was  somewhat  disappointing. 

The  National  China  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  is  generally 
improving  their  work  by  the  installation  of  several  new  machines 
which  will  materially  increase  their  output. 

The  Juniata  Silica  Company,  which  has  been  operating  quite 
a  large  flint  mill  in  the  Juniata  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  grinding 
flint  for  pottery  use.  but  who  abandoned  the  mill  some  months 
ago,  have  decided  to  move  the  same  to  this  city,  and  have  accord¬ 


ingly  purchased  land  in  the  East  End  of  this  city  quite  near  to  the 
works  of  The  Potters  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  where  they 
will  rebuild  the  mill,  increasing  its  output  greatly.  Twelve  cyl¬ 
inders  will  be  installed,  giving  them  about  one-third  the  capacity 
of  The  Potters  Mining  and  Milling  Company.  They  expect  to  be 
able  to  start  up  this  fall. 

The  Potters  Mining  and  Milling  Company  are  also  progressing 
favorably  with  the  large  additions  to  their  mill  in  East  End.  Six 
additional  cylinders  are  being  installed  and  the  buildings  arc  also 
being  enlarged,  which  will  give  the  mill  a  capacity  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ground  flint  and  spar  per  day. 

The  West  End  Pottery  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  are  about 
to  erect  more  additions  to  their  pottery  here.  A  new  sagger  mak¬ 
ing  department  will  be  erected  immediately  and  machinery  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  manufacture  of  same.  The  plant  has  an  increased 
capacity  of  five  kilns,  two  of  which  were  just  recently  erected. 

Heavy  stockholders  of  both  The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Com¬ 
pany  and  The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company,  the  two 
largest  potteries  in  the  country,  have  purchased  an  immense  tract 
of  land  at  Newell,  W.  Va.,  just  opposite  East  Liverpool,  and  have 
secured  a  government  permit  to  erect  a  bridge  between  that  point 
and  East  Liverpool.  There  is  also  talk  of  erecting  on  the  site 
what  would  be  the  largest  pottery  in  the  world,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  this  will  be  done.  The  purchase,  which  was  made 
some  time  ago,  is  simply  thought  to  be  a  real  estate  deal  purely. 

The  Electric  Porcelain  Company,  of  this  city,  which  has -so 
greatly  increased  their  output  within  the  last  year,  has  decided 
to  make  more  additions  to  same.  A  new  sagger  manufacturing 
department  has  been  erected  and  new  kilns  and  other  additions 
which  will  greatly  increase  their  output  are  now  being  made. 

The  Carrollton  Pottery  Company,  of  Carrollton,  O.,  whose 
plant  is  now  being  finished,  are  just  starting  up  in  the  preliminary 
departments.  Mr.  E.  L.  Henderson,  of  The  Wm.  Brunt  Pottery 
Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  is  president  of  the  new  company ; 
C.  J.  Albright,  of  The  Oliver  China  Company,  Sebring,  O.,  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  M.  E.  Albright,  of  The  Sebring  Pottery  Company, 
Treasurer. 

The  Acme  Pottery  Company,  of  Crooksville,  O.,  is  now  in¬ 
stalling  their  mechanical  apparatus  and  will  be  ready  to  start  up 
within  the  next  thirty  days.  The  plant  is  a  six-kiln  one. 

The  works  of  The  A.  Radford  Pottery  Company,  which  was 
only  recently  incorporated,  have  been  sold  outright  and  the  new 
owners  of  the  plant  take  charge  of  same  just  as  soon  as  the  old 
company  can  remove  the  stock  from  same,  which  was  not  sold 
with  the  plant. 

It  is  said  that  North  Industry,  O.,  is  to  have  a  pottery.  Akron 
parties  are  interested  and  it  is  thought  that  the  deal  will  go 
through,  although  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  object  of  those  in¬ 
terested  is  to  take  hold  of  an  old  brick  works  near  by  and  build 
new  buildings  and  utilize  the  kilns  for  stoneware  use. 

The  foundations  and  a  small  portion  of  the  building  of  the  new 
Agustine  Pottery  Company,  of  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  have  been 
coriipleted,  and  the  balance  of  the  buildings  and  the  kilns  will  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  company  is  owned  by  the 
same  parties  as  the  Cameron  Pottery  Company,  of  Cameron,  W. 
Va.,  and  M.  L.  Benedum  is  President;  A.  E.  Fox,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  ;  S.  E.  Stricklin,  Secretary  and  Manager,  and  C.  Y.  Benedum, 
Treasurer. 

The  new  Plant  of  The  Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  of  Co¬ 
shocton,  O.,  is  now  completed  and  is  almost  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  new  works  has  a  capacity  of  four  kilns  and  will  manufac¬ 
ture  semi-porcelain  in  both  dinner  and  toilet  ware.  The  com¬ 
pany  expect  to  have  their  new  works  in  complete  operation  by  the 
first  day  of  September. 

The  South  Side  Pottery  Company,  of  Parkersburg,  which  was 
recently  incorporated,  have  the  buildings  of  their  new  works  al¬ 
most  completed.  The  factory  will  be  about  the  only  strictly  fire¬ 
proof  stoneware  factory  in  this  country,  being  built  entirely  of 
steel.  The  machinery  is  now  being  installed  and  the  kilns,  two 
in  number,  will  be  erected  immediately. 

The  Burford  Brothers’  Pottery  Company,  of  East  Liverpool, 
O.,  is  making  extensive  repairs  about  their  works  before  starting 
same  up  in  full,  which  will  be  done  next  week. 

The  National  Graphite  Company,  of  Booneford,  N.  C.,  is 
opeiaing  up  new  clay  mines  in  that  city.  The  concern  has  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  grade  of  kaolin  on  their  property  and  it  is  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  ship  some  for  pottery  use  alone.  The  new  plant  for  wash¬ 
ing  the  kaolin  is  now  being  installed  and  the  company  expects 
to  be  able  to  ship  clay  within  a  short  time. 

A  bonus  which  will  secure  for  East  Palestine,  O.,  its  third  pot¬ 
tery,  has  been  raised  and  the  new  works  will  be  erected  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  foundations  have  been  started  and  the  balance  of  the 
plant  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  Tom  Potter. 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  Aug.  n,  1903. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


A  WET  SEASON  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

We  hand  you  herewith  exchange  for  $2.00  for  subscription  to 
The  Clay-Worker.  Orders  with  us  are  plentiful,  but  we  are 
having  the  “wettest”  summer  for  many  years,  and  suffer  great 
difficulty  to  get  brick  dry.  We  are  using  Chambers’  End-Cut  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  turns  out  50,000  per  day — iol/2  hours’  work.  We 
burn  our  brick  with  Beaumont  oil,  and  very  successfully.  We 
consider  oil  the  finest  fuel  on  earth  for  burning  brick.  We  atom¬ 
ize  and  get  perfect  gas  combustion.  Turn  a  kiln  of  300,000  brick 
out  in  72  hours  hot  fire.  David  Altemus  &  Co. 

August  1 2th,  1903. 


THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 

Editor  Clay-Worker. 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  always  happens.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  brick  business.  No  one  making  a  common  brick  for 
the  New  York  market  expected  such  a  decided  hold-up  as  has 
occurred  during  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks.  So  far  as  the 
writer  could  ascertain,  there  was  not  a  single  cargo  of  brick  de¬ 
livered  around  the  New  York  harbor  during  that  time.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  complete  shut-out,  and  as  a  result, 
manufacturers  now  find  themselves  well  stocked,  for  most  of 
them  have  continued  to  make  brick. 

Now  that  hostilities  between  employers  and  unions  have 
ceased,  a  very  busy  period  is  anticipated.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
to  do  if  labor  unions  will  permit  it.  From  the  number  of  build¬ 
ing  permits  issued  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  it 
would  seem  that  the  volume  of  business  is  about  the  same  as  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  That  is,  the  number  of  permits  is  about 
the  same,  but  the  value  of  buildings  projected  for  the  present 
season  is  about  $10,000  less  than  for  the  same  time  in  1902. 

Now,  that  building  operations  have  been  resumed,  the  demand 
for  brick  is  active.  Still,  there  has  been  little  if  any  advance  in 
the  price  of  brick,  which  ranges  from  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

Hackensack,  vN.  J.,  Aug.  5,  1903.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


TAR  MACADAM  ONLY  GOOD  FOR  LIGHT 
TRAFFIC  DRIVEWAYS. 

Editor  Ci  ay-Worker. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  an  article  in  the  July 
number  of  Good  Roads,  in  which  Hon.  James  M.  Shepard,  U.  S. 
Consul,  tells  of  the  advantages  of  tar  macadam  as  used  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  I  wish  to  say,  that  from  personal  observation, 
tar  macadam  makes  a  very  fine  roadway  for  a  private  street  or 
avenue,  where  traffic  is  light.  It  makes  a  nice,  even  surface,  hard 
and  at  times  easy  on  the  horses’  feet,  as  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity  about  it. 

But  for  heavy  traffic,  I  do  not  think  it  can  compare  with  brick 
pavements.  I  notice  that  the  top  dressing  wears  away  and  is 
washed  by  rains,  leaving  the  stone  exposed,  and  the  continual 
travel  of  heavy  roads  wears  it  away  into  ruts  the  same  as  mac¬ 
adam.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  makes  a  good,  cheap  road¬ 
way  for  a  private  street  or  avenue. 

Our  city  has  used  considerable  tar  for  private  streets,  which 
is  giving  entire  satisfaction.  But  for  heavy  traffic,  we  have  only 
a  few  streets  paved  with  tar  macadam,  and  they  have  to  be  kept 


in  repair  from  time  to  time  by  putting  on  a  top  dressing.  We 
also  have  two  main  thoroughfares  paved  with  Trinidad  asphalt, 
which  has  been  down  ten  years,  and  requires  constant  repair  to 
keep  it  in  any  shape  at  all. 

We  are  using  a  paving  brick  that  we  import  from  the  United 
States  for  our  crossings,  that  looks  well,  and  I  think  will  wear 
well.  We  do  not  make  a  good  paving  brick  in  Canada,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  think  if  we  were  making  good  paving  brick,  our  City 
Council  would  not  have  to  pay  duty  on  imported  brick.  We  do 
not  have  the  quality  of  clay  in  this  section  that  would  produce  a 
good  vitrified  paving  brick.  In  Toronto,  they  have,  some  good 
brick  roadways  that  are  giving  good  satisfaction,  but  I  can  not  say 
where  the  brick  comes  from.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  a 
good  brick  street  in  our  city.  Our  former  City  Engineer  was  an 
advocate  of  brick  roadways,  but  the  asphalt  men  got  in  their 
work  ten  years  ago  and  got  about  $150,000  worth  of  work. 

I  think  the  manufacturers  of  paving  brick  do  not  push  their 
business  as  they  should.  If  they  would  push  their  business  as  the 
asphalt  companies  do,  we  would  have  more  brick  streets. 

For  myself,  I  stand  for  good  roads  and  for  the  best  materials, 
and  say,  “Give  me  brick.”  Thomas  Fanning. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Aug.  11,  1903. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OHIO  SCHOOL 
FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker. 

It  is  not  stretching  the  truth  any  to  say  that  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  is  the  heart  of  the  Nation.  She  excels  in  many  things,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  manufacture  of  clay  products.  While  the 
transformation  of  clays  into  articles  needed  by  man  has  grown 
with  amazing  strides  within  the  past  score  of  years,  what  is 
known  about  clay,  compared  with  what  is  left  for  us  to  find  out,  is 
but  a  trifle.  The  possibilities  are  tremendous.  Already  the  clay 
industry,  in  its  multitude  of  branches,  is  paramount  in  importance 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron;  without  iron  there  would  be  no  civili¬ 
zation.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  no  more  profitable  sub¬ 
ject  could  be  studied  by  youths  than  clay,  and  how  to  fashion  it 
into  new  and  better  uses  for  mankind. 

It  happens  that  at  Columbus,  O.,  there  is  a  University,  begun 
through  the  forethought  and  munificence  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  principally  maintained  through  the  generosity  of  the 
State.  It  owns  about  320  acres  of  land,  particularly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  such  an  institution,  located  within  the  city  limits,  and 
worth  perhaps  two  million  dollars  as  bare  land.  The  buildings 
and  equipment  foot  up  perhaps  another  million. 

This  University  is  composed  of  six  colleges,  one  of  them  being 
the  College  of  Engineering.  One  of  the  departments  of  this  col¬ 
lege  is  that  of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics,  established  in  1894. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  is  the  dean  of  this  college,  and  the  di¬ 
rector  of  this  department,  which  is  the  first  of  the  clayworking 
schools  in  America.  Besides  the  Ohio  School,  there  are  now  simi¬ 
lar  schools  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Iowa. 

The  Clayworking  Department  is  housed  in  Orton  Hall,  an 
edifice  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Geology,  and  named  in  honor  of  Professor  Ed¬ 
ward  Orton,  former  President  of  the  institution,  and  Professor 

of  Geology  and  State  Geologist  for  many  years.  The  building 
was  not  designed  for  other  uses,  but  exigencies  have  compelled 
the  use  of  parts  of  it  for  the  University  Library,  and  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Ceramics.  A  part  of  the  basement  is  now  used  as  the 
laboratory  of  the  department,  which  is  equipped  with  first-class 
machinery  and  kilns  with  which  to  practically  illustrate  results 
from  materials. 

This  Clayworking  School  is  but  ten  years  old.  It  is  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  its  director.  It  has  a  record  in  the  form  of  learned 
young  men  in  many  States  of  the  Union.  It  has  proven  its  prac¬ 
tical  worth,  and  has  shown  what  its  future  value  may  be  under 
more  favorable  conditions.  It  ought  to  have  a  building  for  itself. 
The  importance  of  its  subject  demands  the  deepest  interest  of 
the  general  public,  the  potent  good  will  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
financial  and  moral  support  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  of 
the  North  Central  States  of  the  Union,  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  clay. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  out  of  debt;  its  income  is  greater  than 
its  expenses;  it  levies  no  direct  tax  for  State  purposes;  its  law¬ 
making  body  is  disposed  to  build  up  public  institutions.  If  the 
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clayworking  people  would  offer  the  next  General  Assembly,  which 
convenes  in  January,  1904,  a  donation  of  from  $25,000  to  $50,000, 
provided  the  State  would  triple  or  quadruple  that  sum,  in  the 
form  of  an  appropriation  toward  equipping  this  clay  school  with 
the  building  and  teaching  force  that  it  needs,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Legislature  would  respond  with  the  funds.  Where  is  the 
man,  or  committee  of  men,  who  will  take  hold  of  this  proposition 
at  once?  George  U.  Harn. 


BUFFALO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS- 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

A  comparison  of  the  respective  amounts  of  building  done  in 
twenty-three  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country,  shows  that  Buf¬ 
falo  leads  the  list  in  the  percentage  of  gain  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  Our  brickyards  are  all  busy,  and  the  Brick 
Association  is  pushed  all  the  time  to  fill  orders,  as  a  general 
scarcity  of  help  prevails.  The  weather  has  not  been  of  the  best 
too  much  rain— and  at  times  it  fairly  poured— in  fact,  our  weather 
man  states  the  amount  of  water  which  fell  during  July,  was  over 


four  inches. 

Some  people  are  beginning  to  think  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  brick  business  at  $6.75  per  thousand.  They  do  not 
stop  to  think  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  fuel— the  two 
principal  articles  that  figure  in  the  cost.  Why,  in  addition  to  the 
new  yards  building  in  this  vicinity,  the  Penitentiary  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie  county,  are  asking  for  author¬ 
ity  to  buy  machinery  to  start  a  brickyard  at  the  Pen,  and  have 
convicts  as  brickmakers.  Supervisor  Hunt,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  presented  the  following  report.  The  report  lead  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

“We  also  find  that  suitable  clay  for  brick  and  tile  making 
can  be  delivered  by  canal  at  the  Penitentiary  at  a  cost  of  thirty 
cents  per  1,000  brick.  With  arrangements  for  quickly  unloading 
the  boats,  this  cost  could  be  reduced  to  about  fifteen  cents  pei 
1  000  brick.  The  principal  other  expense  of  making  brick  will 
be  for  fuel,  which  will  probably  bring  the  cost  of  finished  brick 

at  something  less  than  $1  per  1,000.  ,  ,  , 

“For  city  street  paving  there  is  needed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  paving  brick,  which  we  could  supply  at  $8  to  $10  per  Looo, 
which  is  about  one-half  the  present  price  of  the  paving  brick  now 
used  in  this  city,  all  of  which  are  shipped  long  distances,  there  be¬ 
ing  none  made  in  this  country.  .  . 

“For  country  roads,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  nearby  points, 
like  Depew  and  Lancaster  for  instance,  will  be  about  fifty  cents 
per  1,000  brick,  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  country,  the  cost 
would  be  somewhat  greater.  However,  the  cost  of  transporting 
stone  to  the  same  points  in  the  country  would  be  very  much 
greater  than  brick,  as  one  car  load  of  brick  would  probably  equal 
eight  to  ten  cars  of  stone  for  road  building,  besides  the  stone 
quarries  are  nearly  two  miles  farther  from  the  railroads  than  the 

brick  would  be.  ,  ,  .  .  _ 

“In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  recommended  that  this.  com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  to  install  a  combined  brick  and  drain  tile 
machine,  etc.,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $500  and  a  combined  clay  crusher  and  stone  sep¬ 
arator,  etc.,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $500,  believing  we  can  by  this 
means  save  many  thousands  of  dollars,  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
county,  besides  largely  doing  away  with  the  tramp  nuisance. 
The  report  was  tabled. 

Just  think  of  it— going  to  start  a  plant  of  30,000  daily  capacity 
for  one  thousand  dollars,  and  make  a  finished  brick  for  one  dollar 
per  thosand!  Beware,  you  Buffalo  brickies,  or,  like  Othello, 
your  occupation  is  gone. 

The  new  yard  at  Danville,  N.  Y.,  is  making  22,000  brick  a  day. 
They  put  150,000  in  their  first  kiln,  and  scored  it  up  with  all  green 
brick  The  burners  were  farmers,  who  had  never  seen  a  kiln  on 
fire  before.  It  took  eight  days  to  burn,  and  they  will  get  8°  per 
cent  hard  out  of  it.  Superintendent  James  Manmx  looked  after 
theVard  and  also  ran  the  yard  at  the  Epileptic  Colony  at  Lonyea. 
At  the  latter  place,  they  made  178  thousand  m  May  and  June , 
they  are  bringing  $7.00  per  thousand,  and  will  not  be  able  to  make 
enough  to  supply  the  demand..  The  new  buildings  at  the  Colony 
will  take  about  one  million  brick,  and  Contractor  Whallen  had  to 
go  to  Buffalo  for  brick,  as  Rochester  had  none  to  spare.  Ihe 
brickyards  at  the  latter  place  are  all  short  of  help— can  not  make 
brick  fast  enough  to  supply  the  market.  .  , 

Frederichs  Brothers’  new  yard  have  Fred  Wolf  late  of  the 
Rochester  Brick  and  Tile  Company  for  foreman.  They  put  in  a 
dryer  and  have  a  good  lot  of  men,  and  are  making  a.  good  brick 
The  Rochester  Brick  and  Tile  Company  are  advertising  in  the 
daily  papers  for  men— they  say  there  is  no  help  for  it  They  will 
have  to  put  in  a  dryer  and  work  the  year  round  in  order  to  keep 


their  men.  Brother  Matson,  at  Falls  Creek,  Pa.,  has  cleaned  up 
all  stock  on  hand,  and  has  orders  for  about  21  million  more 
booked  for  shipment.  He  takes  his  vacation  about  the  13th,  and 
with  his  good  wife  and  family  will  take  a  two  weeks’  trip  up  the 
lakes  on  one  of  the  large  passenger  steamers. 

It  looks  like  prosperity  all  over  the  country,  and  as  a  friend 
of  mine  remarks,  Buffalo  is  a  great  city  to  support  the  sports 
as  she  does.  One  day  last  week  the  turn-styles  said  15,043  went 
to  see  a  ball  game,  about  3,500  went  to  Fort  Erie  to  see  the  “sport 
of  kings,”  the  running  and  steeple  chase  races,  and  at  least  3,000 
more  went  to  the  new  park  at  Kennilworth  to  see  the  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  trotters,  besides  the  101  other  attractions. 

We  just  learned  that  R.  M.  Choate,  995  Elliott  Square,  is  fig¬ 
uring  on  starting  a  brickyard  on  his  farm  of  43  acres  just  at  the 
city  line  in  South  Buffalo.  The  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Rail¬ 
road  runs  through  one  corner  of  the  farm.  Mr.  Choate  has  had 
his  shale  tested.  He  had  a  beautiful  sample  of  a  red,  side-cut, 
stiff-mud  brick.  They  resemble  the  Jewettville  reds  very  much. 
The  Elliott  Brick  Company  expect  to  commence  making  common 
brick  on  the  nth  inst.  It  is  quite  a  credit  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Loveland 
to  see  how  he  has  overcome  all  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with  and  get  his  plant  in  running  order  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  Clayworking  Machinery  Company’s  plant  at  Orchard 
Park,  is  making  slow  progress.  They  do  not  expect  to  make 
brick  before  October.  They  have  a  new  superintendent,  sent  them 
by  E  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  and  expect  matters  to  move  along  some 
faster.  “Norton.” 


MILWAUKEE  BRICK  NEWS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker. 

All  the  lines  of  building  in  Milwaukee  continue  very  active, 
and  the  general  expression  of  brickmakers  and  dealers  in  the  city 
is  to  the  effect  that  August  is  proving  more  satisfactory  in  the 
way  of  orders  and  deliveries  than  is  usually  the  case.  Clifford 
Chase,  of  the  Chase  Brick  Company,  is  one  of  the  manufacturers 
who  expresses  himself  as  much  pleased  with  present  conditions. 

After  many  delays,  and  almost  after  the  conclusion  had  been 
reached  that  there  would  be  no  contracts  let  for  asphalt  or  brick 
paving  this  year,  affairs  were  so  adjusted  that  bids  were  called  for 
and  contracts  awarded  for  the  paving  of  a  number  of  streets  with 
brick  during  the  present  summer,  and  the  indications  are,  that 
before  many  weeks,  additional  contracts  will  be  let.  Very  little 
paving  in  asphalt  will  be  done,  owing  to  the  contest  between  com¬ 
peting  companies.  The  contracts  for  brick  paving  were  awarded 
to  the  Badger  Construction  Company,  on  the  16th  of  July.  The 
prices  for  the  brick  pavement  on  concrete  foundations  range  from 
$2.11  to  $2.14  a  square  yard  on  streets;  from  $2.28  to  $2.39  in  al¬ 
leys.  The  aggregate  amount  of  paving  done  under  these  con¬ 
tracts  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  27.000  square  feet. 

Ricketson  &  Schwarz  are  at  present  filling  many  important  or¬ 
ders  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  State.  Out  of  the  27,000 
square  yards  of  brick  paving  just  contracted  for,  they  are  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  contractors  for  25,000  yards,  or  an  aggregate  of  about 
1,000,000  brick,  which  will  be  Posten  Hock  from  Veedersburg,  In- 
diana.  They  are  also  supplying  the  brick  for  24,000  square  yafds 
at  La  Crosse.  Among  other  contracts  they  have  for  building 
may  be  mentioned  an  addition  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  in  Milwaukee,  for  which  they  have  an  order  for  one 
hundred  thousand  gray  mottled  pressed  brick;  the  Wilmann  s 
factory  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  common  brick.;  two 
new  engine  houses  in  this  city,  and  the  Carnegie  libraries  at 
Manitowoc  and  Rhinelander. 

A  monstrous  cement  chimney  is  being  erected  on  the  Plank- 
inton  estate,  which  will  be  175  feet  high,  and  will  be  constructed 
entirely  of  concrete.  Badger. 


IN  EASTERN  MAINE. 


Editor  Clay-Worker. 

Sam  Holyoke  has  burned  his  third  12-arch  kiln  of  the  season, 
making  about  750  thousand  burned  this  year,  and  made  by  seven 
men,  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Mr.  Holyoke  stills  pins  his  faith 
to  the  old  Hobbs  mud  machine  and  good  men. 

The  other  manufacturers  have  increased  their  average  and 
the  supply  of  brick  is  now  ahead  of  the  present  demand.  Brick 
are  selling  at  $6.25  delivered  on  the  cars  for  up  and  down  lots. 
The  weather  is  bad.  When  the  drouth,  which  prevailed  for  the 
first  two  months,  broke,  it  was  followed  by  an  almost  equally ^un¬ 
broken  period  of  wet  and  treacherous  weather  which  still  contin¬ 
ues.  It  is  a  cold  and  disagreeable  summer.  Frosts  in  June,  July 
and  August  caused  great  damage  to  farms  and  gardens. 

The  Owington  Railroad  and  Peat  Company  is  the  name  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  which  has  been  formed  in  Bangor,  and  proposes  to  manu- 
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facture  peat  for  fuel  at  Hinds  lake  and  Brewer  pond,  four  miles 
south  of  Bangor.  The  bog  at  the  head  of  Hinds  Lake  is  miles  in 
extent,  and  the  peat  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  over  60  feet  in 
depth.  A  railroad  will  be  built  from  Bangor  to  the  bog,  and  from 
thence  to  Castine,  a  distance  of  25  miles' to  tidewater.  The  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  peat  will  be  modeled  after  the  famous 
Dobson  plant  in  Toronto.  Great  interest  in  the  manufacture  of 
peat  for  fuel  has  been  aroused  here.  No  fewer  than  six  sep¬ 
arate  individuals  have  been  studying  the  problem  for  months  past, 
each  believing  himself  alone  in  the  study.  The  announcement  of 
the  organization  of  the  Owington  Company  has  brought  the  oth¬ 
ers  to  light.  Maine  has  more  peat  than  Ireland,  so  Ora  W. 
Knight,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  of  the  University 
of  Maine,  says,  and  other  peat  enterprises  are  soon  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

After  15  years  of  slumber,  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  Penobscot  county  have  suddenly  popped  into  life  and 
the  prohibitory  law  is  being  enforced  with  uncompromising  se¬ 
verity.  Rumsellers  are  going  to  jail  in  shoals,  and  there  are  not 
cells  sufficient  to  hold  them  all.  No  reason  is  given  for  this  sud¬ 
den  awakening,  and  the  flop  from  what  was  practically  a  license 
system  to  rain-rod  prohibition,  is  looked  upon  as  rather  unfair 
and  unequitable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  festival  occasion 
managed  by  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  have,  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  failed  to  patronize  liberally  the  rumseller,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  county  officials  seemed  to  glory  in  the 
tide  of  wealth  turned  into  the  public  coffers  by  the  liquor  men. 
But  there  is  no  analyzing  the  public  conscience  of  a  prohibitory 
State,  no  more  than  there  is  hope,  of  ascertaining  the  moral 
method  adopted  by  the  management  of  the  Maine  railroad  mo¬ 
nopoly,  which  five  cents  mileage  where  it  may  and  gives  free 
transportation  where  it  must.  The  people  of  Maine  seem  to  de¬ 
light  in  certain  forms  of  inconsistency  in  faith  and  morals  that 
find  their  most  striking  examples  in  its  railroad  management  and 
liquor  legislation.  It  is  wicked  to  sell  rum,  but  it  was  just  as 
wicked  15  years  ago.  In  attempting  violently  to  destroy  its  weeds 
now,  the  framers  of  the  law  are  damaging  every  branch  of  legiti¬ 
mate  business.  And  still  the  farce  proceeds.  B.  J.  D. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLAY  INDUSTRY 


IN  CUBA. 


HE  CLAY  INDUSTRY  here  is,  like 
every  other  industry,  in  its  infancy, 
and  doubtless,  as  the  interior  of  the 
island  becomes  better  known,  and  capitalists 
become  acquainted  with  the  immense  advan¬ 
tages  and  profits  to  be  derived  from  their  in¬ 
vestments,  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  plants,  the  market  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  goods  of  home  manufacture,  and  im¬ 
portations  will  cease.  This  refers  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  tiles  of  every  description  which 
are  now  almost  wholly  supplied  by  France  and 
Spain.  There  is  one  tile  manufactory  close  to 
Havana,  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Brickmaking  here  presents  many  difficulties,  and  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  somewhat  discouraging,  although  there  are  also  many 
reasons  why  it  is  a  tempting  industry.  First,  the  presence  of  a 
large  percentage  of  lime  in  the  clay,  and  the  absence  of  proper  ma¬ 
chinery  to  render  it  inoperative,  has  been  found  fatal,  not  only 
resulting  in  an  exceedingly  poor  quality  of  bricks,  but  in  one 
case  in  the  dismantling  of  the  plant,  the  owners  having  become 
thoroughly  discouraged  and  convinced  that  brickmaking  with 
their  material  is  an  impossibility. 

The  standard  of  quality  is  very  low,  competition  being  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  adobe,  a  very  large,  half-baked,  white  brick,  which 
has  to  be  handled  very  carefully  to  prevent  breaking — in  fact, 
it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  reduced  to  dust  by  carting.  They 
are  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  American  bricks,  and 
for  that  reason  are  in  great  request,  the 'argument  of  the  builders 
being  that  the  bricklayers  can  lay  quite  as  many  of  these  as  of 
the  smaller  size.  In  order  to  get  into  competition  with  these 
bricks,  the  clayworker  is  compelled  to  equal  them  in  size,  and 
practical  men  will  appreciate  the  difficulty.  It  means  a  much 
larger  time  consumed  for  drying,  more  material  and  more  fuel, 
and  a  production  of  less  than  half  the  usual  daily  output. 

bor  instance,  on  a  machine  which  will  manufacture  40,000 


American  sized  bricks,  one  is  fortunate  to  produce  15,000,  and 
the  cost  is  consequently  more  than  doubled.  The  machines  used 
here  are  stiff  mud,  which  raises  another  question.  They  necessi¬ 
tate  larger  pallets,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  satisfac¬ 
torily  adjusting  the  cutting  tables  for  the  large  sized  brick,  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  yet  to  be  solved.  My  opinion  is,  that  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chinery  is  required  here,  the  moulds  being  arranged  for  four  brick 
instead  of  six.  This  would  dispose  of  the  larger  pallet  question, 
solve  the  cutting  difficulty,  and  result  in  a  brick  that  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  market. 

But  the  brickmaker  here  has  a  few  compensations.  He  can 
run  his  plant  the  year  round,  he  needs  no  dryer,  and  he  can  get 
a  big  price  for  his  finished  product.  Bricks  sell  here  for  $13.50 
Spanish  gold  per  thousand  delivered  in  Havana  (about  $11.60  at 
the  kiln)  so  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  yard  properly  equipped 
and  running  is  a  good  paying  investment.  Labor  is  cheap  (the 
pay  being  one  dollar  Spanish  silver  per  day  (equal  to  70  cents 
American  money),  and-  compares  favorably  with  the  usual  run 
of  workmen  found  on  yards  in  the  States. 

The  best  equipped  yard  on  the  island  is  that  owned  by  the- 
Cuba  Supply  Company,  situated  on  the  Palatins  Road,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city.  It  is  fitted  with  a  ioo-horsepower  boiler  and 
engine,  a  Raymond  outfit,  consisting  of  a  777  auger  machine,  pug- 
mill  and  crusher,  and  a  hand  cutting  table.  There,  are  two  kilns 
of  the  Wingate  pattern,  capacity  250,000  bricks  each.  The  yard 
is  covered  with  a  permanent  drying  shed,  filled  with  tracks,  and 
the  bricks  are  laid  on  pallets  which  are  loaded  on  trucks  and! 
left  on  the  tracks  to  dry. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  here  with  the  clay,  which 
persistently  cracked  in  drying,  but  that  has  now  been  overcome, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  plant  should  not  be  very  success¬ 
ful.  Some  additional  machinery  is  contemplated,  a  dry-pan  being 
needed  to  crush  the  small  limestones  in  the  clay,  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  principal  cause  of  whatever  trouble  has  been 
found.  The  clay  is  composed  of  about  half  silica  and  one-third 
alumina,  the  other  ingredients  being  about  2l/2  per  cent,  lime  and 
oxide  of  iron.  There  were  several  beds  on  the  property,  of  many 
varieties  of  color.  One  large  bed  is  of  yellow  clay,  very  plastic, 
from  which  good  results  are  expected,  but  whicfi,  as  yet,  has  not 
been  fairly  tried.  Another  bed  is  composed  of  light  gray  strata 
clay,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  lime  and  very  high  in  silica 
and  alumina.  This  has  been  tested  with  more  or  less  satisfactory 
results,  the  latter  predominating,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
good  bricks  can  be  produced  from  this  material,  when  by  means 
of  a  dry-pan  the  limestones  are  rendered  harmless.  A  good  future 
is  predicted  for  this  plant,  and  the  owners  certainly  deserve  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  plucky  way  in  which  they  have  held  to  their  guns 
and  fought  against  difficulties  which  would  have  discouraged  most 
men. 

The  plant  at  Vento,  about  eight  miles  out,  built  by  C.  F.  W. 
Neely,  has  been  unsuccessful.  The  clay  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  lime,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  good  brickmaking.  The  plant 
is  fitted  with  an  American  augur  machine  and  pug  mill,  has  a 
large  drying  shed,  and  two  round  kilns,  each  of  100,000  capacity. 
It  has  not  been  operated  for  some  months  and  is  for  sale.  There 
is  doubtless  some  method  of  making  bricks  on  this  plant,  but  so 
far,  success  has  not  been  reached. 

The  two  plants  at  Capdevilla,  about  four  -miles  out,  owned 
by  old  Spanish  families,  have  been  in  operation  many  years  and 
(previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  plants)  sup¬ 
plied  all  the  red  bricks  used  in  Havana.  Their  product  would  be 
considered  unsatisfactory  from  an  American  standpoint,  but  it 
seems  to  sell  without  difficulty.  Their  joint  capacity  is  about 
30,000  a  day. 

A  large  cement,  tile  and  Portland  cement  factory  has  been 
established  at  Vedado,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Havana,  by  the  Al- 
mendares  Company.  It  is  equipped  with  German  tile  and  brick 
machinery,  cement  bricks  being  one  of  its  products.  The  company 
is  composed  mostly  of  French  gentlemen,  although  there  are  some 
Americans  employed  there  in  positions  of  trust.  The  company 
is  manufacturing  a  high  grade  Portland  cement  and  first-class, 
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Ornamental  floor  tile.  There  are  some  four  millions  of  tile  im¬ 
ported  here  annually,  and  so  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  com¬ 
pany  has  no  reason  to  expect  failure.  The  plant  is  running  to  its 
full  capacity,  and  just  manages  to  keep  pace  with  its  orders.  De¬ 
liveries  are  made  in  the  city  by  water,  the  Almendaries  River 
running  alongside  the  company’s  property  and  furnishing  means 
of  transportation  for  both  output  and  supplies. 

The  climate  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  either  for  brickmak- 
ing  or  as  a  summer  resort.  For  a  tropical  country,  Cuba  is  much 
belied.  The  temperature  varies  between  winter  and  summer 
only  twenty  degrees,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  although  the  hot¬ 
test  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  highest  point  reached  was  89,  and 
that  only  for  one  day,  while  July  has  been  much  cooler.  There  is 
always  a  good,  strong  breeze,  just  what  is  wanted  for  a  rack  and 
pallet  yard,  and  in  the  night  time  one  requires  a  light  blanket  for 
comfort.  Whilst  the  American  papers  have  been  printing  tales  of 
suffering  and  hardship  from  the  heat  in  the  States,  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  comfortable  weather  and  felt  strong  sympathy  for  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  especially  for  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  put  in  a 
hot  summer  at  Newport  and  Bar  Harbor  in  order  to  be  in  the 
swim. 

All  things  considered,  there  is  a  great  future  for  Cuba,  but 
capital  and  energy  are  needed,  and  those  who  are  amongst  the 
first  investors  will  reap  the  greatest  benefits.  Procrastination  is 
the  bane  of  the  Spanish  race,  and  if  the  word  manana  (to-mor¬ 
row)  had  been  eliminated  from  their  language  centuries  ago,  they 
would  occupy  a  different  place  in  the  world.  The  Cubans  have, 
of  course,  been  held  down  by  the  Spanish,  and  they  must  have 
a  chance  to  feel  the  benefits  of  freedom.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  manufacture  anything  under  the  Spanish  regime,  as  if  they 
had,  the  customs  receipts  would  have  been  reduced,  consequently 
one  reads  in  the  daily  papers,  a  list  of  importations  which  in¬ 
cludes  everything  under  the  sun,  farm  produce,  cattle,  pork,  feed, 
dry  goods,  shoes,  crockery,  clothing,  hardware,  tiles,  etc.,  the  ex¬ 
ports  consisting  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  only.  The  country  is  prac¬ 
tically  unexplored,  but  gold,  silver,  copper,  potter’s  clay,  iron, 
coal,  asphalt,  marble,  petroleum,  etc.,  have  all  been  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  paying  quantities. 

Of  course,  a  general  description  of  the  various  plants  here  is 
all  that  is  necessary  in  this  article,  as  the  idea  is  to  write  some¬ 
thing  interesting  to  your  readers,  and  they  naturally  care  more 
for  information  relative  to  the  general  condition  governing  the 
clay  industries  here  than  for  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  works. 
On  the  whole,  the  prospects  are  very  good,  and  will  be  much 
better  when  the  inevitable  annexation  takes  place,  the  time  for 
which  is  much  riper  than  one  thinks.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
wait  for  that.  The  Cubans  are  a  peaceful,  lawabiding  people,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  capital  being  lost  or  endangered  through 
revolutions.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  bricks  and  tiles,  and 
as  the  former  are  invariably  covered  with  cement,  there  is  no  need 
for  expensive  factories. 

If  any  of  your  readers  desire  information  regarding  the  clay 
industry,  or  any  other  subject  pertaining  to  the  island,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  it,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  A.  Resident. 

Havana,  Cuba,  Aug.  14,  I9°3- 

BRICK  ROAD  FOR  FULTON  COUNTY. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Find  enclosed  our  check  for  our  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker.  We  have  had  a  very  successful  year,  otherwise  than  we 
were  not  able  to  get  brick  out  fast  enough.  We  received  a  con¬ 
tract  on  July  21st  to  build  a  mile  and  a  half  of  brick  road  which  will 

be  16  feet  wide,  12  feet  of  brick,  double  course  work,  and  2  feet 
curb  on  each  side  of  concrete.  As  this  is  the  first  road  building 
in  the  county,  we  feel  as  though  we  have  the  commissioners  on 
the  right  plan  for  good  roads.  We  will  commence  this  work 
Monday,  Aug.  10th,  and  expect  to  finish  it  by  the  first  of  October. 
We  had  to  quit  selling  brick  so  as  to  have  enough  to  put  in  the 
work.  We  run  in  December  last  year,  and  expect  to  make  brick 
all  winter  this  vear.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Canton,  Ill.  M.  Heckard  &  Sons. 
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CHICAGO  BRICKM  AKER’S  HORSE  WINS  MONEY 
FOR  BRICKYARD  EMPLOYES. 


Tom  Carey,  brickmaker,  alderman,  horseman  and  chairman  of 
the  County  Central  Committee,  is  something  of  a  philanthropist. 
He  does  not  confine  his  operations  to  an  amateur  class,  either. 
He  believes  in  being  broad  and  thorough  in  his  operations.  That 
is  why  he  made  all  the  hands  in  his  brickyard  happy  a  few  days 
ago,  says  the  Chicago  Daily  Chronicle. 

Carey  owns  a  brickyard  out  on  Wood  street.  He  employes 
nearly  fifty  hands  in  various  capacities  about  the  place.  Before 
starting  on  a  trip  to  New  York  one  morning  recently,  he  went 
to  the  brickyard  and  requested  the  foreman  to  call  all  the  help 
before  him.  The  men  approached  timorously,  believing  there  was 
to  be  a  shut-down  or  something  of  the  sort.  They  gathered  be¬ 
fore  the  boss  in  a  shed  and  Carey  addressed  them. 

“Boys,  I’m  going  to  give  you  all  a  half-holiday,  and  I  want  you 
all  to  be  my  guests  at  the  race  track.  I  am  starting  a  horse  in 
the  second  race.  I  want  every  mother’s  son  of  you  to  bet  $10 
on  the  horse.  If  she  loses  you  will  find  $10  in  your  pay  envelopes 
to-morrow.  That’s  all,  but  be  sure  and  bet.  It’s  a  good  thing.” 
alderman’s  horse  wins. 

Then  the  alderman  waved  them  away  and  started  for  his 
train  eastward.  Every  man  in  the  brickyard  went  out  to  Haw¬ 
thorne  to  back  the  good  thing.  Some  of  them  did  not  bother  to 
change  theifc  working  clothes.  Overalls  and  red  shirts  predomi¬ 
nated  and  rolled-up  sleeves  showed  the  bronzed  arms  of  the 
working  man.  Many  of  them  did  not  even  know  how  to  put  down 
a  bet.  But  they  were  under  good  leadership  and  soon  the  price 
on  Nellie  Waddell,  Tom  Carey’s  good  thing,  began  to  feel  the 
weight  of  those  tens.  The  price  was  generally  5  to  2,  but  some  3 
to  1  was  to  be  had  and  the  workingmen  got  the  benefit  of  this 
price. 

Nellie  Waddell  won  as  she  pleased,  pulled  to  a  walk,  and  the 
glad  shouts  that  went  up  from  the  brickyard  men  told  of  the 
feeling  they  had  just  at  that  moment  for  Nellie  and  Tom.  It  • 
was  a  glorious  day  for  the  workingmen  and  the  race  track  habitue 
looked  in  amazement  after  the  race  at  the  line  of  them  up  against 
the  counters  where  icecold  things  are  sold.  Every  one  of  them 
had  been  enriched  by  at  least  $25  and  some  of  the  more  affluent 
had  “pressed”  the  alderman’s  advice  and  bet  more  than  the  guar¬ 
anteed  $10. 


ST.  LOUIS  TRADE  NOTES. 


The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  has  been  having  a  big 
paving  brick  trade  this  season.  In  fact,  the  demand  on  them  has 
been  so  great  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  buy  from  outside 
firms  in  order  to  fill  their  orders.  The  outside  buying  has  been 
caused  by  labor  troubles,  etc.,  which  cut  down  the  amount  of 
their  regular  output,  which  is  usually  sufficient  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands  on  them. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  they  had  to  place  an  order  for  a  million 
and  a  half  pavers  with  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company,  of 
Galesburg,  Ill.  These  have  all  been  delivered  to  the  Hydraulic 
Company,  and  are  being  laid  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  great  deal 
of  new  brick  paving  has  been  done  this  year  and  is  still  going  on. 

The  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Clay  Company  are  working  to 
their  full  capacity  and  are  getting  their  share  of  business.  George 
Jones,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  is  away  on  his  vacation  and 
will  be  absent  until  September  1. 


The  entire  plant  of  the  Iowa  Brick  Company,  Des  Moines,  la., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  morning  of  July  26,  causing  a 
loss  of  about  $40,000,  on  which  there  was  some  insurance.  The 
fire  started  in  the  dryer  and  spread  so  rapidly  that  within  ten 
minutes  after  the  flames  were  first  discovered,  the  entire  plant 
was  doomed.  While  the  loss  on  the  buildings  is  immense,  the 
company’s  loss  on  orders  will  be  equally  great.  The  plant  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  “ Southern  Field”  for  July,  devotes  considerable  space  to 
pointing  out  the  irresistible  tendency  of  great  interests  which  are 
geographically  far  apart — like  the  meat  packing  and  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  interests — to  come  together  in  the  South  and  unite 
along  lines  of  more  economical  production.  In  line  with  this 
thought,  the  “Field”  addresses  this  appeal  to  the  Northern  and 
Western  farmers:  “The  relation  of  cotton  and  wool  in  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  and  the  consumer  is  obvious 
and  intimate.  This  relationship  should  begin  at  the  logical  point 
of  the  first  production  in  adjoining  fields  on  the  same  farm,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  local  mill,  in  the  only  section  of  this  coun¬ 
try  where  the  two  great  textiles  may  be  produced  side  by  side — 
The  South.” 

The  Northern  and  Western  farmers  should  feel  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  the  revolution  which  is  transferring  the  great 
textile  interests  of  the  country  to  the  South — self-interest  should 
make  him  a  part  of  that  revolution !” 

The  “Field”  describes  the  life  of  the  little  colony  of  Waldenses 
on  the  Southern  Railway  at  Valdese,  North  Carolina,  and  points 
to  their  remarkable  success  under  exceptional  difficulties  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  indication  of  the  foreign  colony  idea — where  the  right  sort 
of  material  is  selected.  As  usual,  the  “Field”  comes  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  prospector  and  investor  with  pertinent  observa¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  touching  business  opportunities  at  various 
points  in  all  sections  traversed  by  the  great  and  growing  South¬ 
ern  Railway  System. 

The  publication  is  issued  by  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Agent,,  Southern  Railway  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  ap¬ 
plication. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CLAY  INDUSTRY  EXHIBIT  AT 
THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 


Among  the  applications  recently  received  for  the  Clay  Indus¬ 
try  Exhibit,  which  will  cover  about  one-half  acre  of  ground  in 
the  Mines  building  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  was  one  from  the 
Excelsior  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  New  York,  whose  works  are 
at  Rocky  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  of  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Howell  is  man¬ 
ager.  This  company  will  execute  one  of  the  imposing  terra  cotta 
entrances  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  the  Clay  Exhibit,  and  as 
it  is  on  one  of  the  through  aisles  of  the  building,  it  will  be  visible 
from  the  extreme  end  of  the  building.  It  is  a  fine,  bold  piece  of 
work,  and  will  reflect  great  credit  on  the  makers. 

The  Beaver  Falls  Art  Tile  Company,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Star  Encaustic  Tile  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  have  taken  one  of 
the  alcoves  for  exhibiting  their  enameled,  encaustic  and  art  tiles 
in  actual  use  as  flooring,  wainscoting  and  as  a  ceiling  design.  The 
exhibit  will  be  gotten  up  with  the  idea  of  broadening  the  use  of 
fine  tile  work  by  educating  the  architects  as  well  as  the  public  in 
the  effective  use  of  artistic  tile  work.  Mr.  F.  W.  Walker  is  un¬ 
dertaking  the  execution  of  the  design  as  well  as  the  technical 
work,  and  promises  to  produce  a  result  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  architects. 

Mr.  E.  Kohler,  the  manager  of  the  Encaustic  Tile  Company, 
of  Zanesville,  is  considering  a  scheme  for  making  a  working  ex¬ 
hibit  for  showing  the  large  variety  of  enameled  and  art  tiles  that 
are  made  by  this  company.  The  exhibit  will  be  gotten  up  mainly 
for  the  architects  and  the  tile  trade. 

The  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago,  has  taken 
a  prominent  alcove  in  the  Clay  Industry  Exhibit  for  showing  their 
terra  cotta  work  for  interior  architecture.  The  alcove  will  be  em¬ 
bellished  with  their  beautiful  Teco  ware,  especially  some  of  their 
recent  matt-glazed,  soft,  green  art  goods.  This  company  is  now 
producing  a  most  artistic  line  of  art  pottery  that  resembles  the 
famous  Grueby  goods,  but  in  which  they  have  shown  greater 
originality  and  beauty  of  design. 

The  famous  Rookwood  Pottery,  of  Cincinnati,  has  recently 


broadened  out  into  the  artistic  development  of  interior  terra  cotta 
work.  They  are  now  executing  some  large  New  York  contracts 
in  faience,  and  they  have  selected  a  large  alcove  in  the  Clay  In¬ 
dustry  Exhibit  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  placing 
their  new  departure  before  the  architects  and  the  general  public. 

The  Great  Eastern  Clay  Manufacturing  Works,  whose  plant  is 
located  at  South  River,  N.  J.,  in  the  Amboy  clay  fields,  have 
taken  a  large  space  for  exhibiting  their  different  products.  They 
will  show  a  full  line  of  their  sewer  pipe,  electric  conduits,  fire¬ 
proofing  and  hollow  ware. 

The  Huennekes  Sand-Lime  Brick  Company,  of  New  York, 
has  taken  sufficient  space  at  the  Exposition  to  demonstrate  to  the 
brickmakers  of  the  country  the  success  of  their  sand-lime  brick. 
They  will  also  show  a  full  suite  of  samples  illustrating  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  and  shapes  that  are  possible  in  this  material,  as 
well  as  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  terra  cotta. 

The  famous  Sayre  and  Fisher  Company,  the  oldest  and  larg¬ 
est  manufacture  of  brick  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  has  taken 
an  alcove  to  exhibit  a  full  line  of  the  brick  manufactured  by 
them  at  their  Sayreville  (N.  J.)  brickyard.  Their  brick  exhibit 
will  be  very  comprehensive,  from  the  common  or  raindrop  brick, 
through  the  various  colors  and  shapes  of  stock  brick,  and  a  full 
line  of  enameled  brick. 


CONNECTICUT  BRICKMAKERS  HAVE  HOLIDAY. 


The  annual  outing  of  the  Connecticut  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  held  at  the  Momauguin,  Cosy  Beach,  Aug.  3d. 
There  were  twenty-two  members  of  the  association  in  attendance 
and  the  outing  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  ever  held. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  sumptuous  dinner,  a  number  of  in¬ 
formal  speeches  were  made  touching  general  topics  of  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  association.  A  short  business  meeting  was 
held,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  transacted. 

Those  present  were  President,  F.  L.  Stiles,  of  North  Haven;  F. 
I.  Shares,  Vice-President,  North  Haven;  F.  C.  Whitney,  Secretary, 
New  Britain;  Mr.  Brockett,  of  North  Haven;  Mr.  Fox,  of  Hart¬ 
ford;  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  Hartford;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Middletown; 
Mr.  Pickett,  R.  C.  Merwin,  M.  E.  Jacobs  and  Richard  Murray,  of 
Berlin;  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Cobb,  of  New  Britain;  Mr.  Thorpe, 
of  Hartford;  Mr.  Davis,  of  New  Haven;  Mr.  Trowbridge,  of 
New  Haven;  Virgie  M.  Palmer,  of  New  Britain;  Mr.  Reynolds, 
of  New  Haven,  and  George  N.  Dickinson,  of  New  Britain. 


FAILURE  AND  SUCCESS. 


Some  silly  ass  said,  long  ago,  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men 
who  entered  upon  business  ventures,  failed.  The  idea  has  become 
an  axiom  and  is  frequently  quoted  as  a  solemn  fact.  The  propo¬ 
sition  is  ridiculous.  True,  all  men  do  not  accomplish  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  success.  But  the  majority  of  the  world’s  business  is  done, 
not  by  the  kings  of  commerce,  but  by  the  plodding  workers  who 
reap  a  moderate  competency  from  their  efforts,  make  no  noise  in 
the  world,  but  who,  nevertheless,  make  up  the  great  army  that 
bears  the  brunt  of  trade  in  all  of  its  various  phases — a  few,  possi¬ 
bly  the  ten  per  cent,  who  are  said  to  “succeed,”  flash  out  in  bril¬ 
liant  contrast.  But  these  are  not  the  men  who  constitute  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  a  nation’s  greatness.  These  men  are  sensationalists, 
they  are  up  and  down,  and  the  commercial  world  would  be  in  a 
sad  plight  but  for  the  plodders — the  men  who  are  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  storms  that  sweep  the  trade  plains  from  time  to 
time. — Dixie. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BRICKYARD  EMPLOYES  PLAY 
SNOWBALL  IN  JULY. 


The  employes  of  the  Haws  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Mount 
Union,  Pa.,  had  a  snow-balling  contest  the  28th  of  July.  During 
the  winter  the  snow  was  carted  behind  the  stock  houses,  and 
ashes  thrown  on  it  from  time  to  time.  In  excavating,  the  gang 
found  the  snow  as  solid  as  when  put  there  during  the  winter. 
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XL.  AUGUST,  1903.  No.  2. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Summer  meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  will  be  held  at  Zanesville,  O.,  August  26,  27  and  28.  The 
Clarendon  Hotel  will  be  headquarters,  and  the  sessions  will  be 

held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Builders’  Exchange. 

*  *  * 

An  interesting  program  has  been  prepared  by  the  Secretary, 
Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O.,  from  whom  it  can  be  had 
for  the  asking.  Every  clayworker  who  is  sufficiently  interested 
to  attend  will  be  welcomed  cordially.  It  is  the  intention  to  visit 
as  many  of  the  clay  plants  in  that  vicinity  as  time  will  permit. 

*  *  * 

There  is  new  hope  for  the  brickmaker  despite  the  increasing 
cost  of  fuel,  for  an  Indiana  genius  has  discovered  a  means  of 
producing  fuel  gas  from  the  atmosphere.  A  company  has  been 
organized  to  introduce  the  process  in  a  commercial  way.  We 
hope  it  will  prove  more  practical  than  liquid  air,  and  free  us  all 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  coal  barons — but  until  actual  utility  has 
been  demonstrated,  we  would  not  advise  the  cancellation  of  any 
low-price  contracts. 

*  *  * 

In  this  connection,  we  may  observe  that,  according  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  statistics,  the  general  demand  for  coal  has  increased 
very  rapidly  of  late  years,  not  alone  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  world.  A  co-temporary  very  aptly  remarks  that 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  modern  development 
has  been  the  rise  of  the  coal  industry.  Modern  society  relies  upon 
coal  as  the  fuel  and  source  of  power,  and  the  terms,  “iron  age,’’ 
“machine  age,”  and  “age  of  steam,”  may  all  be  translated  the 
“age  of  coal.”  Because  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  the  Government 
ought  to  observe  a  closer  supervision  of  its  production,  and  so  in¬ 
sure  a  stable  market. 

*  *  * 

Inimitable  Carl  Tronrmer,  of  New  York  City,  visited  The 
Clay-Worker  sanctum  recently,  and  relieved  the  monotony  of  the 
editor’s  daily  grind  by  cheerful  tales  of  trade  incidents  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  in  whose  interest  Mr.  Trommer  makes  frequent  pilgrimages 


to  the  pottery  centers,  is  having  a  very  prosperous  year.  The 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical  Company  is  the  leading  firm  in 
America  in  their  line.  They  import  clays  and  chemicals  and 
manufacture  glazes  and  enameling  and  coloring  materials  used  in 
the  production  of  pottery  and  ceramics,  as  the  reader  will  see  by 
turning  to  their  ad  on  page  196,  or  better  still,  by  writing  them  for 
their  catalogue. 


A  LONG  JOURNEY  IN  QUEST  OF  TRADE 
INFORMATION. 


We  were  pleased  to  welcome  to  The  Clay-Worker  sanctum 
recently,  Mr.  T.  N.  Horsley,  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  Mr. 
Horsley  is  a  brickmaker,  and  for  the  second  time  is  visiting 
America  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  manufacture.  When  he  reached  Indianapolis,  he 
was  nearly  7,000  miles  from  home,  and  expects  to  extend  his 
visit  to  something  like  twice  that  distance,  as  he  intends  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  visit  a  number  of  the  clay  centers  of  England 
and  Europe.  One  who  is  ready  to  travel  so  far  for  business  point¬ 
ers  must  nefeds  be  broad-guage  and  well  informed.  We  have  often 
noticed  that  the  best  and  most  successful  brickmakers  of  our 
own  country  are  the  men  who  are  most  constant  in  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  National  convention,  and  are  always  on  hand  where  a 
few  are  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  experi¬ 
ences  in  brickmaking  or  other  clay  arts.  We  have  always  ob¬ 
served  that  those  who  are  the  most  successful  and  who,  therefore, 
can  the  best  afford  to  stay  away  from  such  meetings,  are  sure  to 
be  found  among  the  early  arrivals,  and  as  a  rule,  are  among  the 
last  to  depart  from  such  gathering.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
noticed  that  those  who  are  trailing  along  in  the  rear  of  the  trade 
procession,  and  who  most  need  the  information  and  inspiration 
of  such  meetings,  are  the  ones  who  stay  at  home  on  the  pretext 
that  they  haven’t  the  time,  or  can  not  afford  the  expense  of  such 
journeys.  ’Tis  said  that  “To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given,”  and 
this  is  true  in  trade  knowledge  as  in  material  things. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 


Mr.  Horsley  is  an  enthusiastic  clayworker  and  a  keen  observer, 
so  manufacturers  whom  he  may  meet  in  his  travels,  will,  if  they 
but  apply  their  pump,  find  him  a  source  of  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  features  of  the  work.  We  were  especially  interested  in 
his  account  of  the  labor  situation  in  New  Zealand.  For  some 
years  past,  that  country  has  been  free  from  strikes  and  serious 
labor  troubles,  owing  to  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  arbitration 
law.  This  measure,  Mr.  Horsley  says,  is  working  very  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  he  predicts  that  America  will  in  time  have  to  adopt 
similar  measures,  else  the  strikes  and  lockouts  which  are  now  so 
common  with  us  will  result  in  disaster  and  ruin  to  many  indus¬ 
trial  interests.  Naturally,  he  says,  such  a  radical  departure  from 
present  methods  would  cause  much  criticism,  but  if  given  a  fan 
trial,  compulsory  arbitration  will  prove  a  boon  to  all  American  in¬ 
dustries.  It  does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  labor  organizations  or 
the  degradation  of  labor,  as  agitators  may  claim,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  benefit  labor  in  even  a  greater  ratio  than  capital. 
As  an  evidence  of  this,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  New 
Zealand,  eight  hours  constitute  a  day’s  labor,  and  that  wages  are 
higher  there  than  with  us,  so  much  so  that  brick  have  to  be  sold 
at  about  $12.00  per  thousand  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to 
realize  even  a  moderate  profit.  This  holds  good  in  other  lines  of 
manufacture.  The  consumer  pays  the  bill,  and  the  manufacturer, 
while  he  may  not  realize  as  high  a  ratio  of  profit,  is  bene- 
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fited  by  the  stability  of  his  business,  and  the  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  labor  troubles.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  careful  inves¬ 
tigation. 


SELF-CLEANING  BUILDINGS. 


On  the  first  reading  page  of  this  issue  is  an  engraving  of  a  new 
building  by  Architect  Sullivan.  As  we  happen  to  know,  it  was 
the  original  purpose  of  its  owners  to  build  this  structure  of  mar¬ 
ble,  but  under  the  advice  of  the  architect,  and  an  inability  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  marble,  the  owners  were  compelled  to  build  of  terra  cotta. 
This  certainly  was  a  happy  circumstance.  A  building  of  white 
marble  in  Chicago  of  in  other  soft  coal  burning  cities,  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  irrational  structure.  An  architect  who  designs  such  a 
building  can  have  pleasure  in  it  only  in  his  imagination.  He  may 
look  at  it  on  paper  and  with  his  friends  enjoy  and  discuss  its 
artistic  qualities.  During  the  process  of  building,  its  color  is 
spoiled,  its  decorative  features  are  besmeared  with  black,  and  in 
truth  the  conception  of  the  artist  is  lost.  The  structure  which 
we  refer  to  is  of  semi-glaze  terra  cotta  and  brick,  excepting  that 
part  of  the  first  and  second  story  which  is  devoted  to  show  win¬ 
dows.  This  is  of  beautifully  designed  cast  in  iron.  The  glazed 
terra  cotta  allows  no  permanent  resting  place  for  dust  and  dirt. 
That  which  the  rain  does  not  remove  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
brushed  off  by  hand.  Most  brick,  all  kinds  of  stone  and  some 
kinds  of  terra  cotta  are  absorbent  to  an  extent  that  absolutely 
stains  all  exposed  surface  so  that  no  kind  of  cleaning  has  the  least 
beneficial  effect.  Through  the  use  of  ordinary  building  materials, 
the  architect  can  have  little  satisfaction  in  the  ultimate  result  of 
his  highest  endeavors.  In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  civilized  world, 
one  can  well  wonder  that  the  art  of  architecture  should  find  any 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  those  who  make  the  investments. 
The  work  of  the  architect,  calling  for  artistic  decoration  and  beau¬ 
tiful  forms,  is  necessarily  of  great  expense,  and  is  soon  wiped 
out  by  dust,  smoke  and  fog.  In  all  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  the  experienced  eye  can  detect  beautiful  work,  conceived 
in  a  high  spirit,  but  which  has  been  absolutely  wiped  out  in  its 
capacity  to  interest  or  in  any  way  appeal  to  the  ordinary  ob¬ 
server.  Glazes  and  semi-glazes  on  terra  cotta  and  brick  appear  to 
be  a  feasible  solution  of  the  problem  of  city  building,  where 
it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  artistic  excellence. 


A  HORRIBLE  EXAMPLE. 


London,  which  is  the  foggiest,  blackest,  dirtiest  city  in  the 
world,  has  probably  done  the  least  to  rid  itself  of  smoke  and  fogs, 
and  certainly  the  least  in  its  efforts  to  use  building  material 
which  will  not  suffer  from  the  atrocious  physical  surroundings.  So 
far  as  form  and  decoration  may  go  to  make  beautiful  building, 
London  is  rich,  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  before  the  building 
has  reached  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  the  work  of  the 
artist  is  lost  in  smudge  and  dirt.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  ex¬ 
amples  of  unwise  constructive  methods  is  in  the  English  Law 
Courts,  by  Architect  Street.  Here  are  buildings  constructed  of  a 
porous  stone  and  in  a  decorated  English  Gothic  style,  which,  if 
built  with  proper  surroundings,  would  be  received  with  delight 
by  all  intelligent  people.  But  dipped  in  the  inky  London  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  affected  by  its  frosts,  the  ordinary  observer  is  abso¬ 
lutely  repelled  by  what  appears  to  him  to  be  a  tawdry  exhibition 
of  bedraggled  finery.  It  has  not  even  the  qualities  of  a  diamond 
on  a  dirty  shirt — it  is  a  part  of  London’s  soiled  linen.  In  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  London,  and  in  all  great  cities,  we  all  note,  in  a  small 
way,  the  solution  of  the  clean  building  problem.  We  see  in 
courts,  in  alleys,  in  tunnels  and  in  many  out-of-the-way  places, 
terra  cotta,  brick  and  tiles  which  have  been  variously  glazed.  It  is 
surprising  that  this  object  lesson  is  not  more  fruitful.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  beautiful  surfaces  which  are  constructed  in  these 
out-of-the-way  places  do  not  find  more  than  an  occasional  use. 
It  is  surprising  that  these  examples  do  not  suggest  to  the  build¬ 
ing  world  that  no  absorbent  material,  no  granite,  no  stone,  no 


absorbent  brick  or  other  material  of  like  character  should  evef 
be  used  in  a  city  building.  It  is  really  strange  that  glazed  terra 
cotta,  brick  and  tile,  has  not  long  since  become  the  universal  sur¬ 
facing  material  for  building  in  our  smoke  infested  cities. 

TRADE  LITERATURE. 


Evens  &  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  favored  us  with  a  copy 
of  a  very  neat  little  pocket  catalogue  of  their  fire  brick,  furnace 
blocks,  sewer  and  culvert  pipes,  etc.  They  make  everything  of 
this  sort  known  to  the  trade.  Brickmakers  desiring  special  forms 
of  fire  brick  for  kiln  repairs  will  be  especially  interested  in  this 
little  book,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  of  our 
readers. 

“Homes  in  the  South”  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  book,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway.  It  tells  briefly  why  the  South  is  attractive  to  those  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  homes,  and  then  gives  a  list  of  lands  for  sale  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Florida.  Those  desiring  a  copy  can  obtain  it  gratis  by  addresssing 
J.  W.  Whyte,  General  Industrial  Agent,  S.  A.  L.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  Jeffrey  Mf’g.  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  has  favored  us  with 
a  copy  of  their  Catalogue,  No.  19,  which  is  devoted  to  mining  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  art  preservative.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  particularly  fine,  being  half-tones,  printed  on  heavy 
enameled  paper,  and  give  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  mining  operations 
where  Jeffrey  machinery  and  appliances  are  used.  It  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  catalogue,  but  we  presume  they  will  mail  a  copy  free  to  any 
one  interested  in  mining  or  conveying  apparatus  of  any  kind. 

“Save  the  Waste,  There’s  Money  in  It,”  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
oddest  bits  of  trade  literature  we  have  received  for  some  time.  The 
cover  is  a  rich,  warm  red.  The  title  is  printed  on  an  old-style 
seal,  beneath  the  bottom  of  which  protrudes  a  bit  of  ribbon.  The 
reading  pages  consist  of  a  series  of  testimonial  letters  pasted  on 
red  leaves.  These  tell  of  the  advantages  of  the  New  York  Blow¬ 
ers  Company’s  waste  heat  system  of  drying  brick  and  other  clay 
ware.  If  you  want  a  copy,  write  them  at  Bucyrus,  O.,  for  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  27. 

Chambers  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  mailing  their 
catalogue,  No.  18.  It  is  a  substantial  book  of  150  pages.  Between 
the  covers,  which  are  of  a  rich  maroon  color,  printed  in  black 
and  terra  cotta,  there  is  a  deal  of  instructive  matter  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  by  the  stiff  clay  process.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
fine  half-tone  portrait  of  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  inventor  of  the 
famous  Chambers  machine.  The  latter  are  pictured  in  various 
ways,  as  are  also  a  series  of  cutting  tables,  represses,  clay  prepar¬ 
ing  devices,  brick  cars,  and  in  fact,  all  manner  of  brickyard  sup¬ 
plies,  including  kiln  castings,  etc.  It  is  a  valuable  book  and  can 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

We  are  Indebted  to  The  Ohlemacher  Brick  Company,  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Ind.,  for  a  handsome  brochure,  telling  of  the  merits 
of  sand-lime  brick,  as  manufactured  by  them.  It  is  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  buildings  erected  in  Michigan  City,  which  indicate 
that  the  brick  are  coming  into  general  use  there.  The  final  illus¬ 
tration  is  a  view  of  a  culvert  over  York  street,  built  in  December, 
1901.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any  deterioration.  Mr.  Ohle¬ 
macher  claims  that  sand-lime  brick  hardens  after  put  in  the  wall, 
and  that  effects  of  the  elements  are  to  increase  their  lasting  quali¬ 
ties.  We  presume  the  book  can  be  had  by  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  sand-lime  brick  by  addressing  the  above 
firm. 

“Rookwood  Pottery”  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  catalogue 
which  comes  to  us  with  the  compliments  of  William  Watts  Tay¬ 
lor,  the  President  of  that  noted  pottery  company.  The  title  page 
is  both  unique  and  attractive,  being  printed  in  deep  gold  and 
black  on  a  soft  seal-brown  colored  paper.  The  illustrations,  like 
Rookwood  ware,  are  original  and  very  beautiful.  In  addition  to 
a  great  variety  of  pottery,  a  line  of  architectural  faience  is  pic¬ 
tured.  The  latter  is  the  latest  Rookwood  product,  and  is  of  the 
same  high  character  which  has  made  the  word  “  Rookwood  ” 
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a  synonym  for  the  beautiful  in  ceramics.  Those  of  our  readers 
desiring  a  copy  are  requested  to  address  the  Rookwood  Pottery, 
Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

"The  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue,”  for  August,  is  an  especially 
interesting  issue.  The  leading  article  tells  of  The  International 
Cup  Race,  on  which  just  now,  the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  sports 
the  world  over  are  turned.  A  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
and  sketchy  views  of  the  different  cup  winners  are  given.  There 
is  also  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
In  it  are  some  handsome  views  of  the  varied  industries  and  elec¬ 
tricity  buildings,  and  groups  of  statuary  from  the  textile  building. 
It  also  contains  the  usual  number  of  short  stories,  and  all  in  all, 
is  an  excellent  number.  It  is  issued  by  the  Passenger  Department 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Those  desiring  a  copy  should 
address  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.,  Chicago,  or  O.  P. 
McCarty,  G.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.  S.  W.,  Cincinnati,  enclosing  5  cents  to 
cover  postage. 


UNCLE  EPHRAIM  ON  “BETTER  TIMES.” 


"Bettali  times  a-comin’”?  I  believe 
W’en  ole  Adam  lef’  de  garden,  ’long  wid  Eve, 

An’  w'cn  Noah  lef’  de  ark, 

Dey  bofe  made  de  same  remark, 

An’  it’s  simply  ealkerlated  ter  deceive. 

"Bettah  times  a-comin’”?  How'd  yer  know? 

Was  yer  tole  it  by  de  blackbird  er  de  crow? 

Did  dey  say  no  need  ter  work? 

Did  dey  say  dey’d  neber  jerk 
Up  de  corn  dat’s  jes’  a-startin’  fer  ter  grow? 

‘  Bettah  times  a-comin’  ”?  Is  dat  so, 

Er  is  it  ’cause  ye’d  like  ter  hev  it  so? 

Will  de  bees  make  sweeter  honey? 

Is  dere  gwine  ter  be  more  money? 

Will  de  ’taters  come  erlong  widout  de  hoe? 

“Bettah  times  a-comin’”?  Better  b’lieve 
Dat  de  bettah  times  am  jes’  erbout  ter  leave ; 

An’  unless  yer  grabs  ’em  fast 
Dey  am  not  a-goin’  ter  last, 

An’  yer  gwine  ter  hab  occasion  fer  ter  grieve. 

"Bettah  times  a-comin’”?  Tell  yer  how, 

Dere  neber  wuz  no  bettah  times  dan  now, 

Wid  de  ’possum  crop  a-growin’, 

An’  de  corn  jes’  nice  fer  hoin’, 

An’  de  ducks  an’  chickens  fat’nin’  by  de  hour. 

“Bettah  times  a-comin’  ”  ?  Dis  am  true 
W’en  yer  takes  aholt  an’  makes  'em  come  ter  you ; 

But  yer  got  ter  do  yer  best 
An’  make  b’lieve  yer  'spises  rest — 

Now,  I  tell  yer  dat’s  de  only  way  ter  do.” 

C.  Clinton,  in  Judge. 


AUGUST. 


BY  LOWELL  OTUS  REESE. 


Des’  love  to  set  aroun’  an’  dream,  somewhere  off  in  de  woods, 

An’  watch  de  grass  blades  open  up  their  little  sof’  green  hoods ; 
De  squirrel’s  flittin’  froo  de  trees  a-figgerin,  to  see 
If  he  can  tell  about  how  late  dem  walnuts  gwinter  be. 

Ole  yaller-hammer  drummin’  lak  he  gwinter  raise  de  dead  ; 

(I  ’clar  to  goodness  ’pear  to  me  he'll  sho’  jar  off  his  head!) 

He's  playin’  ob  a  quickstep  whiles  de  song  birds  jlne  an’  raise 
A  drowsy  hymn  to  celebrate  dem  lazy  August  days. 

Wheneber  August  comes  aroun’  it  always  'pear  to  me 
Some  sleepy  angel  done  come  down  to  sorter  oversee 
An'  keep  de  summer  goin’  right — leas’ ways,  I  seem  to  hear 
De  swish  ob  glory  wings  erbout  dis  season  ob  de  year. 

It  makes  me  sleepy,  too  !  I  des’  kain’t  stop  mah  eyelids  failin’ 
When  froo  de  lazy,  hazy  air  I  hear  de  wil’  birds  callin’ ; 

De  fish-pole  layin’  on  de  bank,  de  drowsy  water  swishin 
But  Bawdy !  dey’s  one  nigger  des’  too  lazy  to  go  fishin’ ! 

Oh,  August  music’s  mighty  sweet ;  I  heah  de  wahm  wind  blow, 
A-hummin’  drowsy  songs,  an’  den,  de  fus'  thing  that  I  know, 

Dey's  one  ole  nigger  fur  away,  los’  in  de  wil’wood  deep, 

Des’  lays  his  head  in  Nature’s  lap  an'  gently  goes  to  sleep  ! 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

WANTED— Position  by  a  competent  man  with  a 
paving  or  building  brick  concern.  Have  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  invest.  Address  A.  Y., 

8  1  b  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— No.  8  Brewer  Brick  Machine  cheap. 
Good  order  and  complete.  Address 

THE  MOORE  COUNTY  BRICK  CO.. 

8  3d  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — One  Common  Slide  Valve 
Engine,  12x20  cylinder.  Complete,  and  in  per¬ 
fect  running  order.  Call  on  or  address 

THE  MALVERN  CLAY  CO., 

8  3  dm  Malvern,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— The  right  to  manufacture  and  sell 
a  new  brick  handling  apparatus,  fully  pro¬ 
tected.  A  money-maker  for  the  right  parties. 
Small  capital  required.  Address 

APPARATUS. 

8  1  e  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED 

COMPETENT  MAN  who  fully  understands  the 
manufacture  of  dry  press  brick  to  take  entire 
charge  of  plant  of  20.000  capacity  per  day.  Steady 
employment  to  the  right  party.  Write 'fully,  giv¬ 
ing  references  and  naming  salary  expected'.  Ad¬ 
dress  ‘  IOWA. 

8  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


A  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 


A  company  organized  for  manufacturing  brick, 
sewer  pipe  and  general  clay  products  offers  in¬ 
vestors  its  7%  preferred  stock.  Clay  supply 
unlimited.  Demand  greater  than  local  manufac¬ 
turers  can  meet.  Full  particulars  by  addressing 
8  1  2p  “E,”  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Brickmakers  investigate  this.  Con¬ 
trolling  interest  soft  mud  brick  plant.  Plenty  of 
clay,  cheap  fuel,  water.  Close  to  city.  90.000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Good  price  for  all  product,  local  manu¬ 
facturers  cannot  supply  demand.  Good  reason  for 
selling.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

Address  B.  H.. 

8  tf  2  p  *  Care  Clay- Worker. 


TO  LEASE— Favorable  location  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  sewer  pipe,  paving  brick,  etc.  The  material 
exceptionally  fine  for  the  purpose.  Quality  of 
product  certified  to  by  U.  S.  governfnent  ‘and 
city  engineer.  Located  beside  city  and  sub¬ 
urbs  of  50,000,  and  rapidly  increasing,  on  a 
through  railroad  line,  convenient  to  material. 

EXCELLENT. 

8  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  182  and  183. 
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THE  VICTOR  SR 
RE-PRESS  # 

Q9E9 

brick?  All  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  by  repressing.  Re-pressing  en- 
hances  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  brick,  but  their  utility  and  sale  value.  The 
Victor  has  attained  an  unequaled  distinction  and  had  a  phenomenal  sale  for  this 


Do  You  Re=press  your  Brick? 
Do  you  give  them  the  smooth 
surfaces,  the  square  corners, 
and  keen  edges  necessary  to 
make  a  high-class  brick?  Do 
you  recognize  the  worth  as  an 
advertisement,  of  your  distin¬ 
guishing  imprint  upon  each 


class  of  work.  Its  advantages  and  conveniences  are  so  manifold,  as  to  place  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  first  machine  that  meets  your  eye  on  a  well=equipped 
brick  plant,  is  a  VICTOR  RE-PRESS.  IT  IS  A  MONEY  MAKER  AND  A  MONEY  SAVER 


ms 

ms 

ms 


We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire 
or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal 
guarantees  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  machinery. 
Send  for  Catalog 


Raymond 

Victor 


Re= Press 
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THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.,  DTs.r°' 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

Q A  Jf  C of  Dnnm  40 
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that  can  be  put  into  a  machine,  is 
put  into  our  Automatic  Cutter. 

Iron,  steel  and  brains  enter  largely 
into  its  composition.  «  It  is  the  one 
cutter  that  cuts  square,  smooth 
brick,  leaving  no  feather  edges. 

The  column  of  clay  does  not  op¬ 
erate  it,  but  automatically  regulates 
it.  Whether  it  operates  at  1,000 
per  day  or  100,000,  the  results 
are  the  same.  “All  brick  are 
good  brick 


THE  RAYMOND 


-*  »*• 


Was  there  ever  such  a  combination  of 
machinery  for  making  brick,  as  the 
above?  A  Raymond  “999“  Machine 
and  Automatic  Cutter.  *  *  Think  of  it ! 
Both  having  a  capacity  of  80  to  100,000 
bricks  per  day;  and  what  is  better  “all 
brick  are  good  brick” 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  40 


AUTOMATIC 
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BETTER  BE  WISE  AND  ADVERTISE. 


The  man  who  has  a  thing  to  sell 
And  goes  and  whispers  it  down  a  well 
Is  not  so  likely  to  collar  the  dollars 
As  he  who  climbs  a  tree  and  hollers! 

— Exchange. 


Elisha  K  Kane  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Kushequa,  Pa. 

Johnson  Brothers  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Farragut,  la. 

W.  B.  Cole,  of  Gesing,  Nebr.,  contemplates  erecting  a  brick 
plant  at  North  Platte,  Nebr. 

The  Wyandotte  Brick  Company  will  erect  a  plant  at  Rhoda, 
La.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  Mayo  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Neche,  N.  D.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

Thompson  Brothers  will  start  a  brick  and  tile  factory  at 
Linn  Grove,  la.,  where  they  have  a  fine  deposit  of  clay. 

Scott  C.  Sharp,  Box  416,  Spokane,  Wash,  advises  us  that  he 
would  like  to  receive  catalogues  of  brickmaking  machinery. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Ulmer  &  Irick  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Elloree,  S.  C.  The  company  has  $10,000  capital  stock. 

J.  R.  Crossman,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  advises  us  that  he  is  in 
the  market  for  a  machine  that  will  grind  New  Jersey  plastic  clay 
very  fine. 

The  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company,  Keystone,  Pa.,  suffered  a 
loss  of  several  hundred  dollars  by  fire  at  one  of  their  plants  near 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  recently. 

A  fire  which  started  in  the  drying  room  of  the  Kentucky  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  caused  a  loss  of 
$2,000  before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished. 

Moore  Brothers,  of  Akeley,  Minn.,  are  going  to  put  in  a  steam 
dryer  at  their  brick  plant.  When  the  new  dry  shed  is  installed, 
they  will  be  able  to  turn  out  30,000  brick  a  day. 

W.  G.  Dove  will  establish  a  large  brick  plant  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
in  addition  to  the  one  he  is  now  operating.  He  has  just  booked 
an  order  for  a  million  and  a  half  brick  for  a  big  coke  and  gas 
plant. 

The  Herring  Patent  Novelty  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  to  manufacture  patent  brick  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
George  Hering,  Jas.  J.  Hanrahan  and  Samuel  N.  Devean  are  in¬ 
terested. 

The  bursting  of  a  fly  wheel  at  the  plant  of  the  National  Drain 
Tile  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  caused  a  few  days’  shut-down. 
A  new  engine  has  been  installed  and  the  works  are  running  full 
time  again. 

John  D.  Miller,  Wallingford,  Vt.,  president  of  the  Newton 
Perkins  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Wallingford,  July  27th,  of  heart  failure.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  three  daughters. 

The  Ohio  and  Michigan  Paving  and  Pressed  Brick  Company 
is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  which  has  purchased  the  Lane  brick 
plant  at  Trimble,  O.  James  D.  May  and  James  P.  Cummiskey,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  are  interested. 

Chas.  Childs  has  formed  a  company  with  Thomas  W.  Riley 
and  Wm.  T.  Richards,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  to  be  known 
as  the  Highlands  Brick  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
plant  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Patrick  King,  one  of  the  largest  brickmanufacturers  on  the 
Hudson  River,  died  at  his  home  at  Verplanck,  N.  Y.,  last  month. 
Mr.  King  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business  since  1871.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and 
also  of  the  Building  Material  Exchange  of  New  York  City. 

W.  D.  Furichs,  manager  in  a  recent  letter,  renewing  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Clay-Worker  for  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Company, 
Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  says :  “We  are  making  steady 
progress.  Our  plant  has  been  enlarged  beyond  recognition  since 


we  first  started  in  1898.  We  have  recently  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  adjoining  our  plant,  so  we  will  be  able  to  enlarge  as  oc¬ 
casion  demands.” 

Stephen  W.  Joyce,  owner  of  the  pressed  brick  plant  at  Graf¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  died  July  28th.  His  brother,  Thomas  E.  Joyce,  will 
continue  the  brick  business. 

1  he  Winsboro  (Tex.)  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are:  E.  H. 
Morris,  Manlin  W.  Jones  and  S.  O.  Ashberry. 

F.  E.  Marshall  and  A.  Hughes,  of  the  Fairview  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  will  in  all  probability  erect  a  new  pressed 
brick  plant  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  of  25,000  daily  capacity. 

1  he  Norton  Silica  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
concern  recently  organized  to  manufacture  sand-lime  brick  at 
Norton,  W.  Va.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  school  of  pottery 
in  connection  with  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Both  the  corporation  and  the  associated  committee  of  women 
are  favorably  inclined  to  the  proposition. 

J.  Rechett,  George  Wilmeismeir  and  W.  Geger,  of  Ft.  Madi¬ 
son,  la.,  contemplate  establishing  a  brick  plant  at  Farmington, 
la.  Dr.  A.  B.  Cole,  M.  T.  McMahon  and  E.  At  Jewett,  have  start¬ 
ed  a  new  brick  plant  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Lorenzo  D.  Haggerty,  of  the  firm  of  L.  D.  Haggerty  &  Son, 
well  known  brick  manufacturers,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  at  his 
residence  in  that  city,  July  24th.  Mr.  Haggerty  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  brick  business  of  Detroit.  Two  sons,  John  S.  and  Floyd,  sur¬ 
vive  him. 

The  Courtney  (Pa.)  Fire  Brick  Company  started  its  new 
plant  August  1st,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  officers  of 
the  new  company  are  W.  C.  McAllister,  president;  Joseph  Lytle, 
vice-president;  K.  C.  Scott,  secretary  and  John  Van  Voorlis, 
treasurer. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  plant  of  the  Harbison-Walker  Company 
at  South  Webster,  O.,  is  to  be  dismantled  and  the  machinery 
moved  to  other  plants  belonging  to  the  company.  The  continued 
strikes  at  this  plant  is  the  cause  for  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
company. 

The  Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  report  the  sale  of  a  complete  four-mold  brick  plant 
equipment  to  the  Crowder  City  Mercantile  and  Investment  Com¬ 
pany,  Crowder  City,  Ind.  Ter.  Shipment  of  the  machinery  is  now 
being  made. 

K.  D.  Dickinson,  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer  of  Scarbro, 
W.  Va.,  is  missing.  He  left  for  his  old  home  at  Buena  Vista,  Va.! 
June  24th,  but  never  reached  there,  and  no  word  has  been  received 
from  him.  He  had  quite  a  sum  of  money  with  him,  and  foul 
play  is  feared. 

Firebugs  seem  to  have  a  grudge  against  Anthony  Gerhardstein, 
proprietor  of  the  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Bellevue,  O.,  whose  barn, 
with  all  the  contents  was  entirely  destroyed  recently  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  six  months,  by  a  fire  which  undoubtedly  was  of 
inciendiary  origin. 

Pyron  Brothers,  owners  of  the  Berryville  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  have  their  new  plant  at  Berryville,  Ark.,  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  They  have  encountered  a  number  of  obstacles 
in  getting  the  plant  under  way,  but  from  now  on  expect  to  turn 
out  about  20,000  brick  daily. 

The  Electric  Brick  and  Fuel  Company,  of  Aledo,  Ill.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100, coo  capital.  The  incorporators  are  B.  F. 
Townsley,  John  Kearns  and  Chas.  W.  Smith.  The  last  named 
gentleman  has  a  patented  process  by  which  he  claims  to  be  able 
to  manufacture  hard  coal  from  soft  coal. 

The  large  barns  of  John  W.  Holmes,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  con¬ 
taining  hay  for  the  horses  used  at  Mr.  Holmes’  brick  plant,  were 
completely  destroyed  by  fire,  July  31st.  The  fire  is  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  from  spontaneous  combustion.  Mr.  Holmes 
estimates  his  loss  at  $6,000,  partly  covered  by.  insurance. 

The  Scott  Manufacturing  Company  manufacturers  of  the  An¬ 
drus  Dry  Press,  have  changed  their  St.  Louis  office  from  302 
Commonwealth  Building,  to  720  N.  2d  St.,  and  have  appointed 
Mr.  Albert  B.  Bowman,  St.  Louis,  representative.  They  have 
very  cozy,  comfortable  quarters  and  Mr.  Bowman  will  be  pleased 
to  welcome  visiting  brickmakers  at  any  and  all  times. 

The  Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Company,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  just  finished  a  four-mold  plant  at  Springfield, 
Ill.,  for  the  Lincoln  Park  Coal  Mining  Company.,  being  operated 
by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Boardman  and  Mr.  Otto  P.  Wenneberg.  The 
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plant  is  averaging  over  20,000  brick  per  day.  and,  although  the 
first  kiln  has  not  yet  been  fired,  a  very  high  grade  product  is 
assured. 

The  Standard  Fire  Brick  Company’s  plants,  at  Irondale.  O., 
were  destroyed  by  fire  August  9th.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $25,- 
000,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  plants  will  he  rebuilt. 

Wm.  R.  Vaughn,  manager  of  the  Eldorado  (Pa.)  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  died  at  his  home  in  Altoona,  Pa..  July  25th.  Mr.  Vaughn 
was  41  years  old  and  had  been  in  the  brick  business  a  number  of 
years. 

Fred  Shank,  an  employe  at  the  plant  of  the  Builders’  Brick 
Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  badly  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a 
kerosene  torch  which  he  was  trying  to  light.  The  flames  that 
resulted  from  the  explosion,  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  causing  a 
$700  loss. 

The  Goetz  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Goetz, 
President,  of  New  Albany.  Ind.,  has  just  started  their  six-mould 
plant  and  arc  turning  out  a  high-grade  pressed  brick.  This  plant 
is  equipped  with  a  sixmold  Ross-Kcdler  Triple  Pressure  Brick 
Machine.  Mr.  Goetz  is  to  he  congratulated  on  having  given  to 
the  city  of  New  Albany  such  a  promising  enterprise. 

Chas.  L.  Blissard,  for  five  years  superintendent  of  the  Mt. 
Holly  Brick  Company,  Mt.  Holly  Springs.  Pa.,  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  that  company  to  take  a  similar  position  with  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Ridge  White  Brick  Company,  whose  factory  is  at  Kunkle- 
town,  Pa.  The  latter  firm  are  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  Blissard  who  is  an  experienced  and  competent 
brickmaker. 

In  a  recent  letter  inclosing  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker, 
Harm  Brothers,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  say:  “We  have  succeeded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  quite  a  neat  little  brick  plant  at  Rockville,  a  few  miles 
above  the  city,  with  a  running  capacity  of  30.000  brick  per  day. 
We  use  a  Hercules  machine  and  a  Martin  Steam  Dryer.  We 
have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  our  bricks;  our  only  trouble  is  our 
inability  to  make  them  fast  enough.” 

The  deal  which  has  been  on  foot  for  the  past  year  for  the  sale 
of  the  Ogden  Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay  Works,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
been  consummated,  and  the  property  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  parties,  consisting  of  R.  C.  Kerens.  St. 
Louis;  F.  B.  McKenna,  St.  Louis;  W.  S.  Dickey,  Kansas  City; 
C.  O.  Whittemore  and  Robert  Neill,  of  Salt  Lake.  These  are  the 
directors  and  will  choose  the  officers.  Mr.  Neill  will  act  as  man¬ 
ager  and  has  already  assumed  charge  of  the  plant.  The  price 
paid  for  the  property  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Arthur  B.  Nitsch  Brick  Company,  at  Lans- 
downe.  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  was  sold  at  receivers’  sale, 
recently,  to  Mr.  John  W.  Buck,  for  $26,000.  Mr.  Buck  made  the 
purchase  for  himself  and  others,  who  contemplate  organizing  a 
new  company  to  continue  the  business.  The  plant  includes  79 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  is  a  boiler  bouse,  engine  room,  machine 
room,  grinding  pit  building,  brick  pumphouse,  double  brick  dwell¬ 
ing,  barn  and  other  improvements,  with  horses,  carts,  farm 
wagons,  etc.  Messrs,  George  L.  Mo  wen  and  Edward  L.  Ward 
were  the  receivers. 

The  Stowe-Fuller  Company.  Cleveland,  O.,  has  bought  a 
large  interest  in  the  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Olive 
Hill,  Ky,  and  are  doubling  the  capacity  of  this  plant,  and  will 
make  it  the  largest  fire  brick  plant  in  the  west.  Mr.  C.  B.  Stowe 
is  now  a  director  of  the  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick  Company,  and  the 
engineer  of  construction.  They  are  razing  the  old  Olive  Hill 


plant  and  building  a  new  one  of  more  than  double  the  capacity, 
with  the  latest  improvement  and  of  a  capacity  of  over  60.000  brick 
per  day.  The  Olive  Hill  Clay  property  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  this  country,  covering  a  territory  of  over  2, coo  acres,  with 
flint  clay  of  the  best  quality,  in  some  places  over  20  feet  thickness 
of  vein. 

The  steam  brick  manufacturing  plant  of  C.  N.  Adams,  located 
on  Boyou  Rapids,  at  Alexandria,'  La.,  was  burned  to  the  ground 
the  night  of  July  19.  The  plant  had  only  recently  been  erected 
and  was  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances 
throughout.  The  plant  had  only  been  in  actual  operation  a  day 
and  a  half.  The  plant  will  no  doubt  be  rebuilt. 

The  Lethbridge  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Lethbridge, 
N.  W.  T.,  have  started  operations  at  their  new  plant  and  thus  far 
have  been  meeting  with  success.  The  plant  is  equipped  with 
machinery  from  the  shops  of  H.  C.  Baird  &  Co.,  Parkhill,  On¬ 
tario,  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  50.000  brick.  They  have  just 
booked  an  order  for  1,500,000  brick  as  a  starter. 

The  death  of  William  Mack,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Windsor,  Conn.,  on  the  2d  inst.,  removes  one  of  the  pioneer 
brick  manufacturers  of  that  section.  Mr.  Mack  was  born  in  1810, 
and  at  an  early  age  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  which 
business  he  continued  until  a  few  years  ago.  He  operated  a  hand 
yard,  turning  out  between  2,000.000  and  3,000,000  first  class  brick 
every  year.  Six  children  survive  him. 

Chas.  Berrick,  one  of  Buffalo’s  best  known  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  contractors,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  July  16th,  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness.  Mr.  Berrick  was  born  in  England  in 
1826,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1853.  He  was  a  good  business 
man  and  amassed  quite  a  fortune,  retiring  from  active  business 
life  in  1894.  He  leaves  three  sons— Wm.  F.,  Alfred  A.,  and  Jno. 
F.  Berrick — and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Meyer. 

The  Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Company,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  just  made  the  sale  of  a  complete  four-mold 
brick  plant  equipment  to  the  Vista  Hermosa  Sugar  and  Mercantile 
Company,  Vista  Hermosa  (Paso  de  Jali)  Oaxaca,  F.  C.  V.  C.  al 
Pacifico,  via  Cordoba,  Mexico.  Shipment  has  already  been  made 
and  the  machinery  will  be  installed  within  the  next  few  weeks 
and  ready  for  operation  by  October  1st.  The  Ross-Keller  Com¬ 
pany  already  have  a  number  of  their  triple  pressure  brick  ma¬ 
chines  in  operation  in  Mexico,  all  of  which  are  giving  the  very 
best  of  satisfaction. 

The  Lock  Haven  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  permanently 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers :  Charles  Krea- 
mer,  president;  Joel  H.  Fuller,  of  Cleveland,  vice-president; 
David  Salmon,  treasurer;  C.  Frederick  Kreamer,  secretary,  and 
George  O.  Salmon,  superintendent.  These  gentlemen,  together 
with  William  G.  Kenaga,  the  secretary  of  the  fire  brick  firm  of 
the  Stowe-Fuller  company  of  Cleveland,  O.,  comprise  the  board 
of  directors.  The  company  has  been  organized  and  chartered 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  large  fire  brick  plant  on  the  Charles 
Kreamer  mill  site  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  The  Lock  Haven  Fire 
Brick  Company  has  already  begun  the  development  of  their  fire 
clay  deposits  in  the  Scootac  region.  Work  at  the  clay  beds  is  al¬ 
ready  well  under  way.  The  grading  for  the  tram  road  and  plane 
is  completed,  the  switch  tracks  have  been  laid  and  a  fine  large 
boarding  bouse  erected.  Work  has  also  been  started  on  the  plant 
in  this  city.  The  preliminary  work  is  nearly  done  and  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  building  have  been  awarded.  Work  from  now  on  will 
be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick  may  be  commenced  at  an  early  date.  The  plans  adopted 
indicate  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  largest  fire  brick  factories  in 
the  country.  The  members  of  the  company  are  all  practical  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fire  brick  busi¬ 
ness. 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain  ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 
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JOHJV  C.  'BOSS,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  U.  S .  A . 


Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  an 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  N\.  FREESE  &  CO., 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Galion,  Ohio. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  CLAY  NEWS- 


FTER  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  citizens  in  the  Richmond  district 
of  San  Francisco,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  have 
refused  to  issue  a  permit  to  the  Golden  Gate 
Brick  Company,  to  establish  a  brickyard  in  that 
neighborhood. 

The  Bay  View  Brick  Company,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  preparing  to  make  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  in  its  plant  at  3d  avenue  and  G  street  south. 
An  engine  and  boiler  of  75  horse-power  will  be 


installed. 

Fred  Brown,  of  Hanford,  Cal.,  was  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
early  part  of  July  getting  estimates  on  the  cost  of  brick  machin¬ 
ery,  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  plant  at  Hanford. 

The  Russell- Vail  Engineering  Company,  of  Stockton,  have 
just  shipped  52  oil  burners  to  Merced,  Cal.,  for  use  in  a  brick 
kiln  in  that  place.  The  use  of  oil  for  burning  brick  is  becoming 
quite  general  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  P  acific  Art  Tile  Works  at  Tropico,  Cal.,  were  opened  with 
considerable  ceremony  recently.  On  the  opening  day,  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  guests  of  the  proprietors 
and  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  new  plant.  The  new  es¬ 
tablishment  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  State,  occupying  a  space  385x125  feet.  The 
factory  is  located  adjacent  to  extensive  clay  beds  and  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  sanitary  ware,  vases  and  all 
kinds  of  ornamental  objects.  For  the  present  tiles  will  be  the 
principal  output.  These  will  be  shipped,  not  only  along  the  Coast, 
but  to  China,  Japan,  India  and  Australia.  The  principal  owners 
of  the  plant  arc  G.  J.  Griffith,  of  I, os  Angeles;  H.  C.  Goddell,  of 
Glendale,  and  C.  C.  Chendler  and  Joseph  Kirkham,  of  Tropico. 
Mr.  Kirkham  will  act  as  general  superintendent. 

Leo  Krooner  and  others,  of  Corona,  Cal.,  have  an  enterprise 
on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  fire  brick  factory  in  that  city. 
Large  deposits  of  clay  have  been  discovered  which  are  among 
the  most  important  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  as  they  contain 
much  blue  fire  clay  and  natural  cement  rock,  besides  flint  clay, 
lime,  gypsum  and  gla’ss  sand.  The  claims  extend  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles  and  are  adaptable  to  the  manufacture  of  fire 
bricks,  tiles,  etc. 

Construction  work  has  commenced  on  the  foundation  for  the 
proposed  new  sand-brick  plant  at  Hermosa,  Cal.,  and  work  will 
be  rushed  to  completion.  The  process  by.  which  the  bricks  are 
made  is  entirely  new  here,  the  bricks  being  made  from  pure  beach 
sand,  mixed  with  a  little  lime  and  cooked  under  a  steam  pres¬ 
sure.  The  finished  produce  is  claimed  to  be  far  superior  to  that 
made  from  clay.  This  will  be  the  second  plant  of  the  kind  in 
the  State,  the  other  being  at  Bakersfield.  Cal.  The  new  plant  is 
being  erected  by  the  Los  Angeles  Sandstone  &  Brick  Company. 

Machinery  is  now  being  installed  in  the  new  brick  plant  of  the 
Bakersfield  Sandstone  Brick  Company,  at  Kern  City,  Cal.,  and  the 
first  kiln  of  brick  will  be  burned  this  week. 

The  Riverside  Tressed  Brick  Company  has  consolidated  with 
local  clay  operators  at  Corona,  Cal.,  and  formed  a  new  corpor¬ 
ation  known  as  the  Corona  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
new  company  to  bring  the  building  and  machinery  of  the  River¬ 
side  Company  to  Corona  and  make  improvements  that  will  cost 
about  $10,000.  The  plant  will  be  in  operation  within  three  or 
four  months  and  the  daily  output  will  be  22,000  bricks.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  new  company  are  A.  A.  Caldwell,  C.  E.  Kennedy,  of 
Riverside;  E.  A.  MacGillivray,  A.  F.  LeGaye  and  M.  M.  Findley, 
of  Corona. 

The  Alhambra  brick  plant,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  which  has  been 
idle  for  some  time  past,  is  now  the  scene  of  active  operations. 
C  ontracts  are  on  hand  which  will  last  for  several  months,  and 
35,000  brick  are  being  turned  out  every  nine-hour  shift. 

President  Simpkin,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Company, 


Salt  Lake,  Utah.,  reports  a  heavy  demand  for  brick  of  all  kinds 
and  increasing  shipments  to  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 

The  Elmira  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Elmira,  Wash.,  has 
changed  hands,  H.  M.  Thompson  having  bought  out  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Kenner. 

J.  J.  and  E.  G.  Lee,  of  Anacortes,  Wash.,  are  making  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  establishment  of  a  brickyard  at  that  place.  The 
plant  will  be  known  as  the  “Sunrise  Brickyard.” 

The  Whittier  Brick  Company  has  just  opened  another  large 
kiln  of  200,000  brick  at  the  yards  of  the  company  in  Whittier, 
Cal. 

Advices  from  Visalia,  Cal.,  state  that  the  Pioneer  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  that  city,  is  installing  a  6o-horse-power  boiler  and  oil 
burners  in  their  brickyard.  The  company  will  also  have  a  kiln  of 
300,000  brick  ready  to  be  fired  next  week. 

Pressed  brick  works  are  now  in  active  operation  in  Tonopah, 
Nev.  The  first  kiln  of  150,000  brick  has  been  burned  and  is 
proving  to  be  excellent  in  quality. 

The  Lordsburg  Brick  and  Construction  Company,  of  Lords- 
burg,  Cal.,  has  begun  work  for  the  season  with  H.  S.  Betts,  of 
Los  Angeles,  as  manager. 

Messrs.  Stockford  &  Goodrich,  of  Hazel  Dell,  Wash.,  have 
formed  a  partnership  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  red 
brick  at  that  place.  A  brickyard  is  now  under  way  about  three 
miles  north  of  town  and  they  report  that  the  first  kiln  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Conora,  Cal., 
has  contracted  with  the  manager  of  its  1,500  acres  of  clay  de¬ 
posits  on  the  San  Joaquin  grant,  to  ship  to  Los  Angeles  40  tons 
of  clay  daily. 

The  California  Brick  and  Pottery  Company,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  are  making  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  brick 
and  pottery  kiln  on  the  Chauvet  land  near  Glen  Ellen.  Mr.  Kraft 
manager  of  the  company,  reports  that  the  company  will  make  a 
specialty  of  brick,  and  will  also  manufacture  pottery. 

Advices  from  Arizona,  state  that  the  engine  operating  the 
brick  plant  at  the  territorial  penitentiary  at  Santa  Fe,  exploded 
recently,  entailing  a  loss  of  $5,000. 

The  new  brick  plant  of  the  Culdesac  Brick  Company,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  Culdesac,  Idaho,  and  is  now'  being  put  in  place.  When 
completed,  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  25,000  brick  daily.  J. 
Culan  is  owner  of  the  new  yards.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  5,  1903. 


ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER. 

AND  GIANT  RED  STITCHED. 

from  i  ft.  to  80  ft  long,  and  front  1  in.  10  16  ia  wide;  S.  «. 
ft.  6  and  8  ply  FIRST  ChAS»  RELT1NO  leas  than  mfrs. 
«osi  prioes  OET  OCR  PRICER  on  Rawhide.  Pantina. 
Tank  Pnropa,  Hoae.  Injector"  S’eam  fiauc-a.  Rraaa  Fit- 
tinga.  Lar  i  (lit.  Cylinder  Oil.  Machiue  Oil.  Emery  Whe.  la. 
Filea,  Iron  aud  Wood  Split  Polleya,  Mill  Dogs.  Weller 
Jack*.  Circular  Saws,  Sawing  Machit  ea,  Oue-Man  Log 
Saw.  Asphalt  Fell  Ro..flog.  Endless  Thresher  Hells.  One 
Trial  will  make  y..u  a  r-  enlar  customer  of  the 

MILLER  OIL  &  SUPPLY  CO  Indisnanolls 


THEY  ARE  REMARKABLE 


For  Strength,  Leverage  and  Durability. 


You  will  buy  only  these  once  you  know  them.  They  are 
the  Long-Looked-For  “Never- Break”  Shovels  (Patented.) 

—  WRITE  TO  - 

The  Avery  Stamping  Co. 

Makers  of  “  Never-Break  ”  Goods, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


WE  CZKEZl 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  SITUATION. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Business  is  rather  quiet  in  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufac¬ 
turing  lines,  but  still  there  is  enough  doing  to  keep  the  plants 
going  full  time  in  order  to  get  stocks  well  filled  in  case  building 
*tarts  up,  and  to  complete  old  orders.  It  is  fully  expected  that 
before  long  there  will  be  a  revival  of  business. 

Prices  of  brick  still  remain  the  same  as  quoted  last  month. 
Merchantable  brick  is  $7.50;  strictly  hard  and  red,  $8.25;  ordinary 
hard  and  red,  $8.00;  front  red  and  stock,  $18.00;  sidewalk  paving. 
$10.00. 

Permits  to  the  number  of  426  were  issued  by  the  building  com¬ 
missioner  during  July.  Under  these  permits,  $1,471,800  will  be 
expended.  One  noticeable  feature  is  that  the  average  amount  ex¬ 
pended  under  each  permit  is  much  greater  than  a  year  ago.  In 
July,  1902,  446  permits  were  issued  and  the  total  expenditure  was 
only  $1,178,233. 

The  contrast  is  much  greater,  if  only  the  new  buildings  are 
considered,  for  the  amount  of  repairing  is  less  than  last  year. 
Under  permits  issued  in  July,  1902,  $84,154  was  expended  for  re¬ 
pairs,  while  during  the  past  month  but  $81,624  was  spent. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  finest  quality  of  fire  clay  ever  found  in 
Missouri  has  been  discovered  on  land  belonging  to  George  R. 
Cabeen,  at  the  corner  of  Fyler  and  Sublette  avenues  in  this 
city. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  Jos.  Humes,  who  has  been  in  the 
fire  clay  business  for  over  thirty  years.  He  and  others  who  have 
tested  it  declare  it  to  be  exceptionally  free  from  impurities.  For 
this  reason  he  says  it  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass. 

The  formal  transfer  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  Banner 
Clay  Works  are  erecting  their  works,  took  place  a  few  days  ago. 
Doctor  Jules  Baron,  of  this  city,  as  trustee,  deeded  to  the  Banner 
Clay  Works  the  property  acquired  on  May  20th,  from  the  former 
Mayor  ot  Edwardsville.  The  transfer  price  named  was  $3,000. 


The  company  has  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  ma¬ 
chine  house,  50x80  feet  in  dimention. 

Fire,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  pile  of  rubbish,  damaged  the 
plant  of  the  Evens-Howard  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Macklin  and 
Manchester  avenues  $2,500,  a  few  days  ago.  The  blaze  destroyed 
one  building  valued  at  $700  and  earned  a  loss  of  $1,800  to  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  loss  is  covered  by  insurance. 

The  American  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  this  city,  has  purchased 
5,025  acres  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river  in  St. 
Louis  county,  which  will  be  developed  for  manufacturing  clay 
products.  The  land  formerly  belonged  to  A.  S.  Sale  and  John 
Ring,  Jr.,  who  sold  it  for  $30,000. 

Trouble  appeared  a  day  or  two  ago  for  the  Banner  Clay 
Works,  a  concern  backed  by  St.  Louis  capitalists,  which  is  devel 
oping  the  shale  deposits  at  Edwardsville,  111. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  issued  an  injunction  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Wabash  Railway  Company.  The  line  objected  to 
the  connecting  of  a  spur  under  construction  from  the  plant. 

The  city  of  Edwardsville,  through  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the 
city,  secured  an  injunction  against  the  Banner  Company  to. re¬ 
strain  it  from  cutting  across  St.  Louis  street  until  it  had  built  a 
temporary  road  around  the  break. 

The  injunction  papers  were  served,  but  by  many  are  regarded 
of  little  value,  as  the  judge  in  issuing  the  writ,  made  the  in¬ 
junction  operative  until  a  passable  road  had  been  constructed 
around  the  break,  and  such  a  road  has  been  in  existence  all  the 
time. 

The  complaint  was  made  by  farmers,  because  the  workmen 
on  the  railway  would  not  provide  teams  to  assist  in  hauling  the 
farm  wagons  up  the  hill.  Many  business  men  regard  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  injunction  as  a  mistake  and  criticise  the  administration 
therefor.  The  managers  of  the  plant  say  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  animus  for  the  action,  as  they  desire  to  comply  with 
all  the  provisions  and  have  done  so  as  far  as  they  know. 

The  Moberly  (Mo.)  Brick,  Tiling  and  Earthenware  Company 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $75,000. 

A.  Saint. 


REMARKABLE 
— eOFFER.e* 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  The  CLAY  =  WORKER.  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF  =«  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  MaKer.s. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


Gen.  Lew.  Wallace:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  writes,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

Judge  Luther  L.  Mills,  Chicago:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong:  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaveB  nothing  to  be  desired.” 


The  CLAY-WORKER, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

. — INDIANA. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  in¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  In¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  repress  made  by  American  Clayworking 
Machinery  Co.  Price  1150.  Address 
8  4  cm  KLINE,  care  The  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED  —  First  -  class  experienced  traveling 
salesman  to  sell  brick  driers  to  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  good  position  for  the  right  party.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  B.  C..  care  Clay-Worker. 

8  tf  1 


WANTED  —  Position  as  superintendent  of  soft. 

stiff  mud  or  dry  press  brick  plant.  Practical, 
reliable  and  sober.  West  or  South  preferred. 
Address  L.  W., 

8  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  man  practical  with 
enamels  and  glazes  on  all  suitable  clays.  All 
branches  of  electric  porcelain  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  Address  TRENTON. 

8  1c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Raymond  Brick  Machine  and  Cut¬ 
ter.  Pentield  No.  10  Auger  Machine.  Raymond 
Single  Die  Steam  Repress.  45  Atlas  Single  Deck 
Dryer  Cars.  New  12  and  16-lb.  rail. 

8  l  d  Address  C,  care  Clay -Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  Raymond  repress,  stand¬ 
ard  size  mold,  not  been  used  much,  and  in 
good  order.  Price  $40,  f.  o.  b.  Address 

H.  HEFFNER, 

7  tf  d  Leeper,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  large  modern  brick  plant;  can  be  put  in 
operation  at  five  days’  notice.  Inquire  of 
M.  B.  &  H.  H.  JOHNSON, 

No.  1009  American  Trust  Building, 

7  2  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  a  good  brick 
and  tile  plant,  central  Iowa  preferred,  a  $5,000 
stock  of  hardware  in  one  of  best  Illinois  cities— 
10,000  population,  splendid  schools  and  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  also  a  tine  160-acre  farm  in  central  Iowa. 
Give  full  particulars.  Address 

HARDWARE. 

8  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  one-half  interest  in  a  soft  mud  brick 
plant.  Yard  is  in  good  running  order.  Ca¬ 
pacity  is  one  million  a  year.  Reason  for 
selling,  bad  health.  Address 
CARL  BAYER,  M’GR  HOOPER  BRICK 

M’FG  CO., 

7  3  cm  Hooper,  Neb. 


TO  SETTLE  AN  ESTATE. 

The  Farrier  &  Goldin  brick  yards,  located 
at  Catskill  (on  the  Hudson)  New  York,  are 
offered  for  sale.  Inexhaustable  supply  of 
best  quality  of  clay.  Capacity,  12,000,000  a 
year.  Address 

PERCIVAL  GOLDIN,  Executor, 

G  3  cm  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  AND  UP-TO-DATE  BRICK  PLANT 
FOR  SALE  —  Located  at  Ashtabula.  Ohip. 
Eleven  acres  clay  and  shale  free  from  lime  and 
whitewash.  Burns  dark  cherry  red  color.  Three 
stationary  kilns;  pallet  system.  Have  been  a 
cripple  three  years  and  can  not  manage.  Will 
sell  at  a  bargain.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  A 
valuable  property  for  the  right  party.  Address 

C.  W.  SIMONDS. 

7  3c  Ashtabula.  Ohio. 


WANTED  — A  situation  as  superintendent  of 
brick  plant.  Thoroughly  understands  making 
the  following  wares:  Paving,  sewer,  building 
conduits  and  tire-proof  brick,  and  am  a  first-class 
burner  and  glazier  of  these  kinds  of  wares,  and  a 
first-class  machinist  by  trade.  Have  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  as  superintendent,  and  am 
strictly  temperate.  Address 

SUPERINTE  NDE  NT, 

8  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALK  OR  RENT. 

A  three  -  kiln  whiteware  pottery 
plant,  located  at  Golden,  Col.,  known 
as  the  Geijsbeek  Pottery.  Address 
correspondence  to 

H.  B.  PATTON, 

8  2  cm  Golden,  Col. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents. 


S.  V.  PEPPEL, 

Care  **  Rock  Products,” 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Consulting  Chemist  and  Engineer, 

^  Lime  Manufacture, 

Making  a  Specialty  of  Lime-Sand  Brick  Industry, 

I  Portland  Cement  Industry. 

No  matter  what  system  you  put  in  we  will  serve  as  your  expert  and  see  that  you  get 
what  you  paid  for. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S.  A. 


Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


Let  us  quote 
you  prices  on 
Savage  Fire  Brick 


Bag  Walls, 

Kiln  Linings, 
Boiler  Settings. 


Savage  Fire 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg. 


Brick  Co., 

KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  Fire  Clay. 

THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  150,000  DAILY. 

General  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


$2.00 


THE  CLSlYWO'R.KE'K, 

OWE  YEAR,  ( 1M  ADVAMCE) 


$2.00 
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BARGAINS  IN  DRYER  CARS. 

For  Sale. 

ioo  Double  Deck  Steel  Channel 
Frame  Cars,  with  or  without  decks, 
customers’  option.  These  cars  have 
been  little  used.  Have  l^C-inch 
axles,  steel  roller  bearings,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  run  on  24-inch  gauge  of 

track.  CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Dean  Bros.’  Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 


THE  PIONEER. 

Brick  Tile  Machine 


has  beeo  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

16-29  Hook  Building,  HUDSON,  MICH.  . 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC.— Con. 


FOR  SALE— Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  one  half.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la. 


FOR  SALE— Racks  and  Pallets,  enough  to 
run  a  30  M  per  day  yard.  Are  In  good 
condition  and  will  sell  them  cheap.  Address 

JOHN  WILSON, 

2  tf  d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WANTED — Capital  to  invest  in  a  Fire  Brick 
Company  now  being  organized  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  St.  Louis.  Address 

CLAY  BURN, 

6  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — A  situation  as  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  paving  or  building  brick 
plant;  thoroughly  familiar  with  stiff  clay 
process  and  understand  management  of  men 
and  construction  of  kilns,  dryers,  erecting 
machinery,  etc.,  etc.  For  references  write  to 

M.  A.  C„ 

5  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — First-class  man  of  long  experi 
ence,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  details  of  construction,  etc.,  of  the  leading 
artificial  steam  brick  driers  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  first-class  position  for  the  right  man ; 
all  correspondence  confidential.  Address 
ARTIFICIAL  DRYER, 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  Iron  frame. 

One  Arnold  steamer. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-h.-p.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

5  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


WANTED— A  Northern  brick  manufacturer 
or  company  with  some  capital  to  help  de¬ 
velop  large  brick  and  tile  plant  here.  Ma¬ 
chinery  all  on  hand  and  some  brick  made. 
The  finest  brick  and  tile  clays  and  shale  in 
great  abundance.  Transportation  by  river 
and  I.  C.  R.  R.  in  all  directions.  Market  in¬ 
exhaustible  and  sales  of  all  products  guar¬ 
anteed  for  three  years. 

OSCAR  F.  BLEDSOE, 
PROP.  MONTEVALLO  CLAY  WORKS, 

7  2c  Grenada,  Miss. 


A  FINE  BED  OF  CLAY  has  been  discovered 
on  my  farm,  one  mile  west  of  Leavittsburg, 
O.  The  clay  has  been  tested  by  the  State 
Geologist  and  proves  its  fine  qualities  for 
paving  brick,  a  fine  face  brick,  roofing  and 
drain  tiles,  conduits,  etc. ;  also  a  clay 
claimed  by  experienced  pottery  men  to  make 
a  fine  jet  ware  in  the  pottery  line.  The  vein 
is  twenty  feet  thick.  Farm  contains  eighty 
acres,  located  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Will  sell 
whole  or  part  of  farm.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  WM.  H.  DUBENDORF, 

5  tf  d  Leavittsburg,  Humbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


L*'OR  SALE — Books  for  brickmakers.  Inex¬ 
perienced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
jf  valuable  information.  “Brickmakers’  Man¬ 
ual,”  $3.00 — a  practical  treatise  on  the  every¬ 
day  details  of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes 
und  Enamels,”  $5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable  receipts. 
’Sixty  Years  a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  experiences  of  a  successful  veteran 
brickmaker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best 
materials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  "Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays," 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  lists  of  other  valuable  books 
for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO, 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


BREAD  MACHINE 


For  Household  Use. 


Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  /Send 
for  booklet.  Agentswanted. 

Scientific  Bread  MachCo. 


Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
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E~HE: 


COUOHlpIG. 


FOR  COLORING  Brick  and  all  clay  products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not 
all,  colors  in  the  market,  are  artificially  pre¬ 
pared.  Colorific  is  a  natural  color.  References 
and  directions  furnished  for  use.  Samples  free. 
Ask  for  price  of  WELLS  &  HALL, 

5  3d  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


‘•CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,” . 

. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL,” . 

. Morrison  and  Reep. 


‘BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 

‘TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 
. Alfred  Crossley. 

•VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,” . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

‘PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,” . . 

. C.  G.  Elliott. 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


3.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


J.  J.  Koch.  L.  H.  Ritterskamp. 

Koch  &  Ritterskamp, 

ANALYSTS  AND  jt  jt 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTS. 

Suite  225  Mermod-Janard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Analyze  and  test  all  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products  in  all  its  branches. 

Examine  clay  properties  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  utility. 

Investigate  and  correct  errors  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  and  appliances. 

Design  new  plants  and  remodel  old 
ones.  Establish  burning  temperatures 
by  cones  in  oxidizing,  reducing  or 
neutral  atmospheres. 

Unexceptional  references  from  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  United  States 
for  whom  we  have  done  satisfactory 
work. 

TERMS  CORRESPONDENCE 

REASONABLE.  SOLICITED. 


LUBRICATING  BRICK  DIES. 

The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
made  for  common  bricks, 
hollow  blocks,  etc  ,  in  every 
form  possible. 


Dry  dies  with  exchangea¬ 
ble  sheet-iron  bushings. 

Dies  and  Cutting  Tables 
for  Roofing  Tiles. 

Brick  Cutting  Tables  for 
handpower.  Address 
MAX  MUELLER, 

12  So.  Channing  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


JSS*  3E3L  B— E  A  "y aVC**  COpjManu,acturero' 

»  BricK  Moulds. 

Of  Every  Kind  and  Description. 

Six-Brick  Machine  Moulds . ...Si  50 

Six-Brick  Hand  Moulds .  2  00 

Four  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  50 

Three  Brick  Hand  Moulds .  1  00 

These  Moulds  are  well  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  are  up  to  anybody’s  standard.  If 
they  are  not  so,  send  them  back. 

Telephone  1084.  1510  West  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS. 


j  Jeffrey  Elevators-Conveyors  j 


: 

! 

i 

! 

i 


For  handling 
CLAY,  BRICK, 
TILE,  BOXES, 
BARRELS, 
PACKAGES, 
COAL,  ASHES, 

For  Clay,  Earth,  etc.  Etc.,  Etc, 

SEND  FOR  C/\T/\LOGUE  NO.  75. 

Have  you  heard 
of  the 
BARNEY 
BRICK 
CONVEYOR 

SYSTEM?  For  Bundles,  Packages,  etc. 

ADDRESS 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

New  YorK  'V  Denver. 


1 

J 

S 


•i 

s 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  SicJe>  Mich. 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 


•  For  End-Cut,  Side-Cut 
and  Automatic  Tables. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  aei,l?^Sp0K„TPn ftSt 

fjj  y  y  y  y  i^t  yry^ry  yyy 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO.,  Ltd. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

of  the  United  States. 

CLOI TECHKOLBGISI  PRO  BRICKWORKS  ERGIKEER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting;  and  testing-  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing;  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Also  manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  for 
testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for  the  practical  and 
scientific  clayworker. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus — U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stifl 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  SSEtS*  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway,  IN.  J. 


January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu- 
November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
'  •  ’  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per- 


ously  since  starting  (_  ,  ,  .  , 

blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  -  - 

fed  lever  saw  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  Jive 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr#  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <5  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

LumrGraih^Ground 

60  -70°/o  70- *0%  80-SO?4  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  PRICES  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. _ 
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OHIO  STATE  UHIVEBSITT 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAYWORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

a,  ENGRAVING  CO-^Ji 


ALL^NDS-TLLGOODjf 

wv  i  w 


II  *  IISTRATfinS  '7-21-S  MERIDIAN  ST 

. Lrlia.i.rar  WESTERN  UNION  BID 
ENGRAVERS  INDIANAPOLIS 
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“Abslutely  safe  and  reliable. 
Ask  your  friends.” 


THROUGH  DRY  SPELLS 

and  stormy  seasons  alike  there 
is  no  change  in  the  efficiency  of 

Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers. 

They  are  safe,  steadfast  and 
always  worthy  of  confidence. 

We  can  make  an  outfit  adapted 
to  the  capacity  and  special  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  plant. 

Let  us  send  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc  ,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Will  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method  . 


Also  Make  a  Special 
CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars. 


Manufactured  loy 

Central  Iron  Works, 

^QUINCY,  ILL. 


ORIGINAL 


STITCHED 
Cotton  Duck 


GflfiDY 

BELtTIfiG. 

Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
changes,  heat,  steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  “Original  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COHPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


Adopted  an  Indian  and  his  Horse 

To  represent  in  picture,  the 
great  running  qualities  of 

Alpha 
Canvas 
Belting. 

Think  of  the  difference  be= 
tween  the  rider  pictured  here 
and  the  ordinary  man  on 
horseback. 

Then  you  will  have  a  faint 
idea  of  the  superiority  of 
ALPHA  over  the  ordinary 
makes. 

The  American  Belting  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  piacltinerg.  line  of  the  best. 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS,  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

_  H.  W.  CBLDWELL  i  SON  CO.,  w“nmc™o%i*: 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Eastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  410-95 Liberty  street  New  ^ork,  N.Y  . 
Southeastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  411  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
Southwestern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  202  1  rust  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


Carbonate 
ot  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


vtAI/vl/vlAl/Wvl/ 


LET  US 
SUBMIT 
EVIDENCE 


dviyiviyiyivo 


kmmmiiMtt 


Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling-  and  Fireproofing 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia;  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

T.  B.  THACKSTON,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WLT  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works. 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


THROUGH  TRAINS 

Between 

Fort  Wayne  and  !q- 
dianapolis  and 

Foil  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
•Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L. 

&  M.  S.  By.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 


Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  G.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper. 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale, 
rock  and  other 
terial. 


fire  clay, 
hard  ma- 


NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 


CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with * 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 


Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tne  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with 
the  tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  Machines  are 
all  sold  on  their  merits  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 


MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 
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j  L.  H.  REPPELL’S  ' 

(inPROVED  KILNS, ; 

$  2422  Chestnut  St.,  $ 

j  KANSAS  CITY,  mO.  ! 


VIRGINIA  SPRINGS  AND  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILWAY. 


Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  who  ranks  among  the  foremost  sanitarists  of  the  world, 
says:  “I  consider  the  mountains  of  Virginia  as  a  natural  sanitarium. where 
visitors  from  warm  latitubes,  and  especially  from  crowded  centers,  may  surely 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  waste-restoring  stimulus,  which  insures  a  rapid  recupera¬ 
tion  and  the  very  best  preparation  for  renewed  health  and  a  long  sustained 
activity  in  the  occupation  of  a  busy  and  often  overworked  life.” 

In  this  favored  region,  where  the  waters  are  renowned  for  their  curative  properties,  where 
the  mountain  scenery  is  magnificent  and  where  the  Summer  climate  is  unsurpassed,  the  days 
being  mildly  warm  and  the  night  cool  and  refreshing,  are  situated  the 

Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Warm  Springs,  Healing  Springs, 
Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  Sweet  Springs,  Sweet  Chalybeate  Springs,  Natural 
Bridge,  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  The  Allegheny 
Hotel  at  Goshen,  Va.,  The  Intermont  Hotel  at  Covington, 

Va.,  and  other  well-known  Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts. 

300  HOMES  FOR  SUMMER  BOARDERS. 


Descriptive  Resort  Pamphlets  and  Summer  Homes  Folders  can  be  obtained  at 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  agencies,  Big  Four  ticket  offices  and  principal  ticket  offices  of  connecting 
lines  throughout  the  country,  or  by  addressing  H.  W.  FULLER,  G.P.A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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KAOLIN  DEPOSITS 

Some  entirely  free  from  iron  stains  or 
other  deleterious  matter.  Several  extens¬ 
ive  tracts  carry  slight  traces  of  iron  from 
which,  experts  claim,  it  can  be  easily  sep¬ 
arated. 


FIRE  BRICK  CLAYS 

Existing  along  the  line  of  this  road 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  prof¬ 
itable  investment  and  development. 
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Very  desirable  locations  are  offered 
the  manufacturers  of  Sand  Brick 
through  patented  processes. 

Extensive,  Inexhaustible,  Natural 
Cement  Deposit. 

Experiments  with  which  proves  its  adaptability  to  the  production  of  a  high-grade 
cement.  The  product  can  also  be  utilized  in  its  natural  state  for  the  making  of  a  high- 
grade  brick,  lintels,  sills,  corner-blocks,  keystones,  plinth  blocks,  water  tables,  etc.  The 
brick  would  find  ready  sale  at  $15.00  per  thousand,  and  can  be  manufactured  for  $3  00. 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 
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Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

5-T  rains- 5 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


The  following  schedule  .in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  ; 


No,  15,  7:25  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm 


No.  5,  6:50  am. 


No.  21, 12:15  n’n. 
No.  19,  11:30  pm 


DAILY. 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G  P-  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— FOR — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 


Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


LOW  RATES 

TO  THE 

SOUTH,  SOUTHEAST 
SOUTHWEST 

VIA 


Queen  &  Crescent 
Route. 


ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  ON  SALE 
FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 


Direct  connections  at  Cincinnati  from  all  points 
NORTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

WRITE  FOR  RATES. 


W.  A.  BECKXER,  N.  P.  A  . Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  P.  BROWN.  N.  E.  P.  A.  Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  W.  DTJNNAVANT,  T.P.A.  Warren,  O. 
CHAS-.  ZEBL,  D.  P.  A.  Cincinnati. 

W.  C.  RXNEARSON,  G.  P.  A.  Cincinnati. 


£f{|(^TAL0GVE5  PAY 

A  tjy'  when  they  represent 
your  goods  rightly. 

Yv  LET  US  MUiE  THE 

m  cuts 

f  ©  ANDTHE  PROBLEMS  SOLVED 

INDimPOM  ELECTROTVPINODCO.i 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too — an  important  consideration — is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  l=lb.  and  5=lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IN.  J. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

■ - MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <S  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


BY  USING  OUR  WASTE  HEAT 
DRYER.  IT  TURNS  WASTE 
HEAT  FROM  YOUR  COOLING 
KILNS  INTO  MONEY.  WRITE 
I  FOR  CATALOGUE  27,  IT 
I  WILL  TELL  YOU  ALL 
M  ABOUT  IT.  WE  ALSO 
M  BUILD  BLOWERS,  EX • 
m  HAUSTERS,  ENGINES, 
Mm  FANS,  HEATING  and  VEN * 
jpji  TILATING  APPARATUS. 

I;  ,-j  The  New  Y or% 

M  tBloWer  Company, 

B  ucy  rus ,  Ohio. 


“Brick  Kilns.” 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick  —  if  request  is  made  upon 
letter -head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 

Ruggery  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


2XE:  C£j71  t/— IV O 
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DRY  Klb^i 

Come  and  Go  But 

BUFFALO  BRICE  BRIERS 

MEET  ALL  REQUIREMENTS  AS  DEVELOPED 
BY  ADVANCED  BRICKWORKING  PRACTICE. 

The  System  is  Simple  and  Compact,  and  Thoroughly  Reliable  at 
all  Times.  The  Drying  is  Rapid  and  Uniform.  Write  for  details. 

BUFFALO  FORGE  COMPANY. 

BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


A  PULSOMETE,R  STLAM  PUMP 


Does  not  require  a  special  foundation  —  it  can  be  raised,  lowered  and  swung  about 
without  interrupting  its  work.  It  is  entirely  automatic  in  its  action — requires  neither 
oil  nor  packing. 

It  will  raise  liquid  clay,  or  thick  muddy  gritty  liquids,  without  the  least  injury  to 
its  working  parts. 

We  have  a  thirty-day  proposition  to  ma  ke  owners  of  bricky ctrds. 


PULSOMETE.R  STEAM  PUMP  CO., 

132  Greenwich  Street,  NE,W  YORK. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORCE  CARNELL 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


S*“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


E  KNOW  you  are  having 
trouble  with  your  cars.  We 
also  know  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  until  you  use  our  cars. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  prices. 
We  also  build  special  designs  for 
special  demands. 

CLEVELAND  CAR  CO., 

West  ParK  P.  O.,  Ohio. 
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EKE 


A  STEAJVt  SHOVEIi 


Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  %  cubic  yard  up  to  4  >4  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 


THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL 


610  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


We  can  save  you  money. 

- • - 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 


Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

- • - 

The  Anderson  Foundry  and 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 

Machine  Works, 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


UNTIL  YOU 

WRITE  US. 


Anderson,  Ind. 


Steel  and  iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 
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Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Tin  men  Sim  Shovel 


Type  No.  1— Geo.  H.  Clippert  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 

Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day. 

WRITE  VS  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  *££* 


Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 

BRICK  MACHINES  (four  sizes)  capacities  ranging  from  6,ooo  to 
6o,oooper day),  PUG  MILLS, DI SI NTEGRATORS,  REP RESSES, 
HOISTING  DRUMS,  CLAY  CARS,  BRICK  TRUCKS,  ETC. 


Ponchatoula,  La.,  Sept.  12th,  1902. 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sirs— Enclosed  find  settlement  for  the  outfit  of  brickmaking 
machinery.  I  have  as  good  a  brick  machine  as  anybody  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  on  the  market  today,  and  you  have  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  any  way  you  wish,  for  the  machine  is 
far  ahead  of  my  expectations.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  1  am 

Yours  truly,  FRANK  J.  CAMPBELL. 

[Mr.  Campbell  is  using  our  “XX  ”  Machine.] 


J.C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

manufacturers  of  Brick  Making  Machinery, 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C 
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Every  ‘‘SANDBANK  or  SANDHILL"  is  the  best  place  for  a  “BRICKYARD."  No 
need  of  clay,  dryers  or  kilns  to  produce  a  strong,  sound,  perfect  “FACEBRICK,"  and  at 
a  lower  cost  than  common  clay  bricks  are  usually  produced,  out  of  sand  and  a  small 
percentage  of  lime,  in  ten  hours,  in  any  weather,  winter  or  summer. 

H.  HUENNE.KE.S  <S  CO., 

114=118  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  Engineering  Bldg. 

are  erecting  and  equipping  factories  of  any  capacity  in  any  locality  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  South  America  under  their  patented  process  known  as 

“HUENNEKES  SYSTEM” 

FACTORIES  IN  OPERATION  IN  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Any  size,  shape  or  color  of  bricks  produced  under  this  system,  and  every  brick  perfect. 

Besides  the  factories  in  operation  there  are  now  being  erected  twelve  (12) 
other  factories  under  our  system  from  Montreal,  Canada,  throughout  the  United 
States  to  Monterey,  Mex.  FACTS  ARE  BETTER  PROOFS  THAN  TESTIMO¬ 
NIALS,  and  seeing  one  of  our  factories  in  operation  is  to  believe  that  our  system 
is  a  thorough  success  and  a  big  money-maker.  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet 
and  particulars. 


“Huennekes  System.” 
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SAND  =  LIME  BRICK 


-MADE  BY  THE- 


AMERICAN  S VST EAA. 

PLANTS  ERECTED,  EQUIPPED  AND  STARTED  UNDER  FULL 
GUARANTEES.  No  Risk — No  Experimenting-— No  Chance  for 
Failure — No  Secret  Process — No  Chemicals. 

American  Sand=Lime  Brick  Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


225  Dearborn  St. 


(SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.) 


® 
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Hie  ScDwaiz-Syslem  BiicK  Go. 

6=8=10  Bridge  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Sand-Lime  Brick  Engineers. 

Plants  Erected  and  Equipped. 

Send  for  testimonials. 


SAND-BRICKS. 


Handsomest  and  Most  Durable 
BricKs  Made. 

Natural  Gray  or  Colored. 


Our  bricks  may  be  made  from  ANY  kind  of  SAND,  whether  SHARP,  ROUND,  SMOOTH,  B\NK,  RIVER,  LAKE  OR 

SALT  WATER  SAND:  a  factory  for  making  these  bricks  cost  much  less  then  a  Clay  Brick  Factory,  and  these  bricks  may  be 

made  as  well  in  Winter  as  in  Summer.  NO  BURNING.  ANY  “DRY  PRESS”  MAY  BE  USED. 


CLAY  BRICK  FACTORIES  CHANGED  TO  THIS  SYSTEM  AT  LITTLE  COST. 


Absolutely  no  shrinkage  in  these  bricks;  every  brick  perfect;  may  be  made  in  any  SIZE,  SHAPE  or  COLOR.  One  fac¬ 
tory  in  successful  operation  and  others  contracted  for. 

Territorial  Rights  for  Sale  and  on  ROYALTY. 

Egyptian  Silica  BricK  Process  Company, 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 


Auger  Machine. 


Combination  Machine. 


UP  TO  DATE  JTACHINERY 


a®®®®®®®®®®:®:®:®:®:®:  ®;  ®;  ®!  ®;  ®:®;®'.®:®;®'.®;®‘.®:®!®‘.®;®;® 
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For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 

Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded.  @ 

® 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES  © 

LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES  ® 

FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  ® 

® 

Send  for  1903  Catalogue. 


Berg  Dry  Press.  ($ 

,  CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  @ 

i>:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:  ®;®:®:®'.®'.  ®;®;®;®:®'.®:®:®;®:®:®:®:®'.®!® 
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PNEUMATIC  PULLEY. 


Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 


IK.  F.  WILLIHmS  16. 60.. 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Read  This 


If  you  don’t  your  competitor  will. 

1  ■■  -"-—Note  also  change  in  the  cut  each  month. 


Patented— Showing  shed  closed. 


We  have  THE  SIMPLEST,  the  LEAST  EXPENSIVE, 
THE  BEST  RAPID  BRICK  HACKING  and  TRUCKING 
SYSTEM  in  use. 

It  is  equally  as  efficient  in  large  or  small  yards.  It  can  be  used  either  for  open 
air  or  artificial  drying.  We  guarantee  that  one  man  can  take  from  25,000  to  40,000 
green  brick  from  the  machine  and  place  them  upon  the  hacks  in  one  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  hacks  to  the  kiln,  and  place  them  in  easy 
position  for  the  setters  to  handle  them. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  costs  less  than  half  of  the  money  to  equip  a 
yard  with  our  system  than  any  other  efficient  system.  Drying  capacity  unex¬ 
celled.  65,000  brick  can  be  hacked  in  a  space  20x140.  If  you  are  using  any  of 
the  old  systems  of  open  air  drying,  such  as  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  for  instance, 
the  change  can  be  effected  with  very  little  expense. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  for  full  information. 

Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

BECHTEL  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


F.  C.  FROST,  701  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Western  Representative.  Agents  wanted  in  unrepresented  districts. 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE,W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades 


Mention  Tne  Clay-Worker. 
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Haigh’s  New  System  of  Continuous  Kiln. 

ARRANGED  TO  SUIT  ALE  LOCATIONS. 

These  kilns  can  be  seen  burning  ROOFING  TILE,  DRY  PRESSED  FACING,  PAVING  AND  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully.  There  is  no  other  continuous  kiln  burning  as  successfully  the  variety  of  clay  wares  that  is  done  under  this  system  of 
side  firing.  To  see  it  in  operation  and  for  further  particulars,  address 


Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate. 
The  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
from  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
and  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

particulars   D.  M.  WARNER,  SPARTA.  MICH. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa- 

tionto  L-  -^oxjnNTCSrrLEsnxr, 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen 
“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr... 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley 
“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IIND. 


$5.00 

3.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 
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The  Chicago  Iron  Clad  and  Barron  Tender  Clay  Dryers 

THE  BARRON  BR.ICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  DRYING  SYSTEM  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Our  Steam  Heating  Sys¬ 
tem  Comprises 
Best  Appliances  Known  to 
Science  of  Steam  Fitting. 


ADAPTED  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF  CLAY  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

In  writing  for  information  furnish  particulars 
regarding  clay  and  process  of  manufacture. 

BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

630  Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Company 

BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS,  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  GUILDERS. 


SHARER  DRYER  AND  KILN  COMPANY, 

Rooms  18,  19  and  20,  914  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


O  M  P  L  E  T  E  Dryer  and  Kiln 
Outfits,  and  Complete  Plants 
a  specialty.  Address 


The  EUDALY  8SK  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Tinrncj  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation.  .  ,  _ , 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  luel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  woo  , 

COa^rpiieC^Eudaly  A^djustablcT  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 

Cl"' The  Eudaly  Intern  “"utilizing  tl.e  waste  l.eat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 


W.  A.  EUDALY,  509  JoOnsion 


i,  Ohio. 


The  Best  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


Western  Agents  s 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


MODERN  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Dry  Pans, 

Represses, 
Pug  Mills, 

Screens. 


Brick  Machines, 
Automatic 
Cutting  Tables, 
Elevators. 


Brick  Machines.  10,000  to  >00,000  Dally  Capacity. 


"c'L -Aw— ivo  ycjzi/z 


The  “GRATH”  NEW  DOWN=DRAFT  CONTINUOUS 
Kiln,  guaranteed  to  burn  any  Kind  of  CLAY  WARE  uni= 
formly,  without  any  smoke  or  discoloration,  in  ONE= 
HALF  the  time  Direct  Firing  required  in  single  Kilns, 

thereby  saving  50  per  cent,  in  fuel. 

% 

Either  coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas  can  be  used  for  fuel.  In  successful  operation  by 
the  Mound  City  Roofing  Tile  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  giving  results  as  stated 
above. 


The  “GRATH”  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Gas  and  CoR= 

ing  Furnace. 

NO  Grate  Bars,  NO  Iron  Work.  CHEAP  to  build  and  attach.  The  BEST  Coking  Furnace  in  the  Market,  and  the  ONLY 
ONE  built  on  correct  principles,  for  either  UP-DRAFT,  DOWN-DRAFT  or  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


The  “GRATH”  Up=Draft  Kilns  ARE  THE  BEST. 


The  “GRATH”  Down=Draft  Kilns 

....  (Either  Perforated  or  Radiating  Floor)  ARE  THE  BEST. 


For  Further  Particulars  apply  to  —  — - - 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


3301  MORGAN  FORD  ROAD. 


ST.  LOUIS,  mo.,  U.  s.  f\ 


J THE:  C L>?i 
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Do  You  Burn  Clay  ware  or  Money? 

We  Would  Ask  You  a  Question: 


4 

4 

4 

IV 
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IS  HOT  THE, SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  BURNING  the  bathing-  of  the  ware  in  an  ^ 
EYEN  HEAT  of  the  degree  necessary  to  fuse  the  clay?  Also:  Are  not  the  y\/ 
questions  of  heat  generation  and  EQUALLY  DISTRIBUTED  DRAFT  L 
FORCES  the  points  on  which  equally  distributed  heat  depends?  Further:  Does  ^ 
yjll  this  not  apply  to  all  wares  made  from  any  clay?  What  more  do  you  ask  of  your 
y"  pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  fire  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  or  hollow  block  kilns?  U' 

vki  Our  kiln  is  a  universal  kiln  when  considering  the  above  ware.  It  burns  ^ 

clayware  quickly  and  evenly.  In  any  size  kiln  the  center,  outer  circle  or  bottom  ^ 
are  burned  alike.  ^ 

THERE  IS  NO  ESCAPING  IT:  THE  KILN  YOU  NEED.  * 
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Home  of  the  Platt  Triple  Draft  Kilns,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 
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4  PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  CO.,VanMeter,la.  4 
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BURNERS  WANTED. 

Tell  us  what  you  know  about  burning.  If  you  are  employed  we  can  help 
you  to  a  better  position,  if  you  are  the  right  sort.  Results  that  you  are  sure  of,  and 
that  are  good  are  in  demand. 

FOREMEN  WANTED. 

Where  do  you  work?  What’s  your  experience?  Many  are  looking  for  GOOD 
men.  We  will  try  to  help  you  get  in  where  you  fit. 


THEY  ARE  Round,  Down-Draft,  ONE  or  Multiple  Stack  Kilns.  Have  solid  ^ 

or  perforated  floors  and  furnaces  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  location.  ...  a) 

We  furnish  plans  and  specifications  embodying  the  best  construction  ideas,  ^ 
and  correct  in  area  details.  This  kiln  is  the  product  of  experience.  We  have  ^ 
demonstrated  its  fine  qualities.  Others  have  followed  in  its  use.  It  is  simple  T 
and  inexpensive.  A  sure  thing  for  you.  Royalties  reasonable. 


IV 
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THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  DRIER 


The  Simplest  and  Most 
Effective  Steam  Drier 
Now  on  the  Market. 


El 


Dry  Your  BricK.  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 


Read  what  users  of  the  “NATIONAL”  say  who  are  drying  their 

brick  with  EXHAUST  STEAM.  THIS  COMMODITY 
COSTS  NOTHING.  Why  not  try  it? 

Four  Straight  Shots— One  a  Bomb  Shell. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50% 
more  than  guaranteed. 

LAUREL  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO.,  Laurel,  Miss. 


We  use  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving  and  increase  is 
such  that  we  consider  your  Drier  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  at  our  plant. 

CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect. 

BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAYING  CO.,  Boone,  la. 


THIS  IS  THE.  “BOMB.” 

The  Drier  purchased  from  you  has  been  given  a  thorough 
test,  and  to  say  that  we  are  VERY  MUCH  PLEASED  is  stat¬ 
ing  it  mildly.  The  Drier  is  everything  you  stated  it  was,  and 
we  are  ESPECIALLY  PLEASED  with  the  economical  manner 
of  drying  with  EXHAUST  STE/AM.  Before  we 
wasted  our  EXHAUST,  now  we  utilize  it  all  in  the 
Drier.  WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  AND  MFG.  CO., 

Spokane,  Wash. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Manager  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

T  ATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


1118  East  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


^ p;  y>//~  c r vJ  wo  tsiJ-c/z vi  %<f& 


A  PERFECT  CAR  SYSTEM  for  Either  Soft  or  Stiff  Mud. 


With  Only  TWO  CARS  One  Man  Will  Handle  40  M  Briek  Per  Day. 


We  Guarantee 


This  to  be  the  best,  cheapest  and 

_ only  out-door  car  system  ever 

offered  the  brick  maker.  We  guarantee  to  handle  from  the 
machine  and  put  on  the  yard  in  good  condition,  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  green  brick  per  day,  with  one  man,  and  same 


amount  to  kiln.  We  guarantee  our  patent  car  and  system  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  built,  and  all  the  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  of  material  to  be  first  class.  Our  new 
portable  canvas  covers  give  absolute  protection  from  rain  and 
storms  and  also  protect  tender  clays. 


Tup  qyqtFM  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick 
olnt  tLse  take  the  place°of  severaf hundred  common  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  w,th  mova¬ 
ble  deck  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  compound  lever.  From  two  to  five  hundred  brick  are  taken  from 
the  machine  and  placed  on  a  pallet,  the  lever  lowered,  raising  pallet  off  the  rests.  The  load  is  then  on  car,  which 
is  run  on  the  yard  to  the  rests  along  each  track;  the  lever  is  again  raised,  thus  lowering  deck  of  car  which  places 
load  nn  the  rests  where  the  brick  are  left  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  kiln  in  the  same  way. 

The^above  cuts  also  show  our  new  portable  canvas  covers,  which  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  wooden  covers, 
,  man  nr  hnv  can  cover  and  uncover  a  yard  of  200,000  brick  in  ten  minutes. 
a  We  handle  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Write  for  further  information  and  nearest  place  where  you  can  see 

this  system  in  operation. 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 

— I^noxvillc ,  T enn. 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker.  W  ^  * 

nnipy  MATHINFRY  CO  ATLANTA,  GA.:  Southern  Agents  for  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

SUCCESS  BRICK  ^^NERY Cg, £TLAN  ^  Kansas>  and  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territory 
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Clay  Screens. 


Represses. 


Dryer  Cars. 


INVESTIGATION  INVITED. 


Trucks 
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Barrows 
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CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


^  ■tv't •  ■ .  • 
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Disintegrators. 


-  \LLJ 

Wire  Cut  Machinery. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 


^yjT  ^77/^  c£>-rf  "<$ $ t 
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The  Hercules 

The  Leader  of  All 
SOFT  MUD 

Brick  Machines. 


Simplicity.  Strength.  Weight.  Capacity. 


This  machine  is  a  model  in  every  respect,  is  made  of  iron  and  steel  throughout,  has 


ample  pugging  capacity,  is  free  from  leakage,  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  clay,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  reliable.  Machines  in  successful  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Latest  improved  devices,  fully  covered  by  patents. 


HERCULES  SR. 
HERCULES  JR. 


THE  IDEAL 
THE  STANDARD 


The  Hercules. 


If  you  have  not  our  catalogue,  get  it.  It  fully  decribes  the  machinery  and  brick¬ 
yard  equipment  we  manufacture. 

Sanders,  Disintegrators,  Conveyors,  Clay  Elevators,  Pug=Mills,  Wag= 
ons.  Trucks,  Barrows,  Hoists,  Molds,  Furnace  Fronts,  Grates,  etc. 

EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED.  PRICES  RIGHT. 

You  Know  Our  Business 
and 

We  Want  to  Know  Yours. 

the  hohtoh  jviahufactuhiHG  co., 

Painesville,  Ohio,  ZI»  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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“PERFECTION. 


*5 


You  always  hear  this  expression  used  when  you  ask  a  user  of 
a  Potts  Mould  Sander  how  they  like  it;  the  answer  is  always  the 
same:  “Works  to  Perfection.” 


Patented  February  5,  1889. 


J.  S.  DRESSER, 

Manufacturer  of 

WATER  AND  SAND-STRUCK  BRICK, 

Southbridge,  Mass.,  June  15,  1903. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — I  now  have  the  Mould  Sander  working,  and  am  much  pleased  with 
results;  it  works  to  PERFECTION ;  am  confident  that  your  Sander  will  save  me  at 
least  two  sets  of  moulds,  if  not  three,  over  the  number  I  have  used  in  previous  years, 
while  using  the  M -  Sander.  Yours  truly,  J.  S.  DRESSER. 

Less  wear  on  the  moulds  when  using  a  Potts  Mould  Sander  than  when  work 
is  done  by  hand. 

It  has  neither  sprocket,  chain  nor  gear  to  wear  and  break,  causing  annoying 
delays. 

It  sands  the  moulds  perfectly.  A  boy  will  operate  it,  and  can  be  learned  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  do  the  work. 

Saves  Moulds,  Labor,  Time,  Annoyance,  and  does  the  work  better.  Write 

G.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  POTTS 

Horizontal 

Brick  Machine 


Having-  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 
with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 


A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 
stone. 


A  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

to  sand  the  moulds  and  save 
labor. 

With  these  three  machines  you  can  make 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 
found  to  he  right. 

G.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Inch 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga 
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COMBINATIONS 

OF  CAPITAL 


Are  not  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  the  * 
people,  but  this  Combination  of  Brick,  Bloch  1 
and  Tile  Cutter  is  easily  the  most  popular  ar=  g 
tide  [except  money],  ever  offered  to  the  clay=  * 
worker. 


R  BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  COMBINATION  CUTTING  TABLE. 

There  are  many  clayworKers  who  make  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks  and 
g  E,nd=Cut  Brick,  and  until  now  they  have  been  compelled  to  purchase 

■  at  least  two  cutting  tables,  but  with  this  Cutter  they  can  cut  9=inch 
H  end=cut  brick,  drain  tile  from  3=inch  to  HMnch,  and  hollow  blocks 

■  12  inches  square  and  under,  and  do  their  work  far  better,  than  with 
8  any  of  the  old  fashioned,  out=of=date  Cutting  Tables. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  A  postal  card  of  inquiry  will  bring 
II  the  information. 

|  The  J.  D.  FATE  CO., 

g  RICHLAND  COUNTY,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 
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THE  OPEN  DOOR. 


Our  “key  to  suc¬ 
cess”  has  unlocked 
the  door  of  prosper¬ 
ity  to  clayworkers 
All  that  is  required 
is  your  “push.” 

If  your  plant  is 
equipped  with  the 
“proper”  machinery, 
of  faultless  quality, 
success  depends  only 
on  your  wisdom’and 
energy.  We  build 
machinery  that  will 
successfully  work 
any  clay. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Start¬ 
ing  Right."  Complete  catalogue 
for  the  asking. 

DRY  PRESS 
STIEF  MUD  and 

SOFT  MUD  Machinery 
POTTERY  Machinery 
CEMENT  Machinery. 


TbeAmemcan  ClayWor  kin  g  Mach  .  Co. 

BU CYRUS, OHIO. 

V.X.A. 

MEW  YORK  OFFICE  39-41  Cortlandt  Ji.Rooms  101-106 
CHICAGO  OFFICE  MERCHANTS  LOAN  £  TRUST  BLDG. 
EUROPEAN  OFFICE  3 Gore  S-t„Picadily ,  MANCHESTER. ENG. 
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SIMPLE  IN  DESIGN  AND 
PERFECT  IN  OPERATION. 

Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Few 
parts  to  wear,  and  those  cheaply- 
replaced.  Wires  short  and  small, 
easily  put  on  while  running.  Cuts 
no  slab  or  stub  on  the  end  of  the 
column,  but  makes  it  all  into  bricks 
without  waste  or  loss. 

The  No.  60 

Automatic  Brick  Cutter 

The  best  in  the  land.  Furnished  un= 
der  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  no 
sale.  Get  particulars. 


BREWER 


TECUMSEH, 

MICHIGAN. 


Wonder  BrioR  Machine. 


LEADERSHIP  means  SUPERIORITY,  which  tacitly  acknowledged  shows 
undeniable  merit  and  MERIT  WINS. 

SUCCESS  is  based  upon  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  Success  of  the  WONDER 
MACHINERY  is  Phenomenal. 

Correct  principle  and  thorough  integrity  in  construction  have  made  its  supremacy 
unquestionable,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  Acme  of  Progress. 

Many  skillfully  devised  improvements  are  embodied  therein,  thus  giving  it 
numerous  advantages  over  the  other  Still  Mud  machines  offered  to  the  trade. 

STRENGTH  means  DURABILITY,  which  combined  with  SIMPLICITY 
gives  SUPERIORITY. 

Study  the  accompanying  cut  and  write  us  for  particulars. 

The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Southern  Agents:  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

519  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 


Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  7VY.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio, 
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Soft  Mud  Brickmakcrs  Take  Notice 

“Charms  Strike  the  Sight 

But 

Merit  Wins  the  Soul.” 


For  the  asking  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  package  of  “  Food  for  Thoughtful 


Brickmakers.” 


Better  ask  before  they  are  all  gone. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BE.ST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  Brick  Manufacturer.  ^ 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  En¬ 
gines,  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers.  ^  Sendcatraiogu9era1ed 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 


WORKS : 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT: 

135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


Aug.,  1903. 


~H£z  C -/]  ts—  ^  st/~  >e 


Vol.  XL,  No.  2. 


THE  PERFECT  GLUT  SCREE# 

Has  a  good  word  from  all  who  are  using  them, 
and  they  are  counted  by  the  hundreds* 
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We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  new  catalog. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO.,  Bloomington, Ill. 


What  tsers 


Not  what  manufacturer  claims  for  his  product 
COUNTS  MOST. 


TF  you  are  neecU 
A  ing  Dryer  Cars 
or  Represses, 
please  write  us 
that  we  may  tell 
you  the  nearest 
points  wher  e  they 
are  in  use— or  bet= 
ter— if  you  need 
dryer  cars,  let  us 
send  you  asample 

We  ‘Build  Dryers 
and  Equip 

Brick  Plants  Complete 


RACK  CAR  FOR  SOFT-MUD  BRICK. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  231. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XL,  No.  3. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  SEPTEMBER,  1903. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  oi 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  Track  Switches,  Etc.  a  a  a 

Write  for  Clrenlar.fw  - 

The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 

(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 

— — - Cleveland,  Ohio . 


CARS! 

YX/e  are  the 

V  y  LARGEST  MAN- 
UFACTURERS  OF 

Dryer  Cars 


Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  aqd  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 

Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
a  a  to  offer,  a  a 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


BRICK  MACHINERY— DRY  PRESS  PROCESS. 


Name.  Page. 

American  Clay-Working  Mach. 

Co.,  The . . . 225,  317 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works  .  224 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co ... . 

.  220,  221 


Name.  Page. 

Chicago  Bricii  Macninery  Co..  303 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

The .  223 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  309 
Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.  222 
Scott  Mfg.  Co . 226 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


Arnold-Creager  Co  ,  The .  229 

American  Clay -Working  Mach 

Co.,  The . 225,317 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works . 224,  300 

Bonnot  Co.,  The .  303 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co .  318 

Chambers  Brothers  Co .  217 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co...  303 

Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  The....  322 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D . .  316 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 289,  320,  321 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg. 

Co.,  The . . .  312 

Hensley,  J.  W .  219 


Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  313 

Ill.  Supply  &  Construction  Co.  309 

Kells  Foundry  and  Machine 

Co . 297 

Madden  &Co .  296 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 

Co.,  The .  324 

Potts  <fc  Co.,  C.  &  A . 314, 315 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W . 282,  283 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works .  229 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C .  301 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co,  The .  319 

Wellington  Machine  Co,  The...  287 
Wiles  Co.,  A.  M.  &  W.  H . 298 


BRICK  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 


American  Blower  Co,  The . 324 

A  regood  Dryer  Co.,  John .  306 

Boss,  John  C .  288 

Barron  Dryer  Co .  306 

Bechtel  Bros .  304 

Eudaly,  W.  A .  307 

Haigh,  H . 305 

Illinois  Supply  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  The .  309 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  The . 298 


National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The  ....  310 

Phillips,  S.  G .  293 

Platt  Triple  Draft  Kiln  Co . 308 

Richardson,  W.  D .  298 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co.  285,  311 

Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Co .  307 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The....  232 

Warner,  D.  M .  305 

Youngren,  P.  L .  305 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


American  Belting  Co.,  The .  294 

American  Road  Machine  Co...  296 

Arnold-Creager  Co.,  The .  299 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co . 218 

Cleveland  Car  Co .  299 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W .  295 

Carnell,  Geo .  299 

Central  Iron  Works . 294 

Cox,  Geo.  S .  293 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co . 324 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


Frost  Manufacturing  Co .  323 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  The .  294 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co,  The .  219 

Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The . . . 313 


Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Mfg.  Co.,  The .  312 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co,  The.  292 

Kendall  &  Flick .  293 

Koppel,  Arthur .  228 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co .  300 

Main  Belting  Co .  295 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co  292 

Mueller,  Max .  292 

National  Musical  String  Co....  298 

Phillips  &  McLaren .  295 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. . .  299 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 296 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Co .  228 

Tnew  Automatic  Shovel  Co, The  301 

Williams  Mfg.  Co..  M.  F .  304 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer  Co .  227 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American  Ceramic  Society . 230 

American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg 

Co .  230 

American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.  302 

Audel,  Theo.  &  Co .  296 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  230 

Boss,  John  C . 288 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E . 294 

Capital  Gas  Engine  Co . 292 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co . 296 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry .  295 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The.  231 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  297 

Evens  &  Howard .  291 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  295 

H.  C.  Bauer  Engraving  Co... 294,  296 

H.  Huennekes  &  Co .  302 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 

Electro  Co .  293,  297 

Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  230 

Koppel,  Arthur .  228 

Lake  Erie  &  Western .  290, 295 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co . 231 

McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co .  228 

Miller  OH  and  Supply  Co . 288 


National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co  293 
New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co.  230 

Ohio  State  University .  294 

Peppel,  S.  V .  291 

Pennsylvania  Line .  297 

Preston  Brick  Co .  230 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co,  The  231 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route . 297 

Richardson,  W.  D . 293,  298 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Co .  291 

Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Company,  The  .  304 

Sangamo  Brick  Cc .  231 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co . 291 

Scientific  Bread  Machine  Co.  ..  292 
Southern  Railway  and  Mobile 

&  Ohio  R.  R .  295 

The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.  305 
Terre  Haute  Brlcjt  ana  Pipe  Co.  231 

Vandalta  Line . 297 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  The .  231 

Western  Brick  Co . 230 

Whyte,  J.  W .  297 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co . 293 


Ads.,  Small  Wanted,  Far  Sale,  etc. 
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OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


FOR  SCREENS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


™eHARRINGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  1 14  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

Complete  Combined  Outfit,  Consisting  of  the  Extra  Heavy  Iron  Quaker 
Brick  Machine,  Spiral  Pug  Mill  and  Mold  Sanding  Machines. 


THIS  OUTFIT  is  intended  for  fire 
brick,  common  brick,  or  street  pav¬ 
ers.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  handle  the  product. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  manner  of  gear¬ 
ing  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  thus  reducing  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  run  it  with  ease. 
No  line  or  counter  shafting  necessary. 
No  extra  pulleys  or  belting. 

I  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first- 
class  brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

SEND  FOR  1903  CATALOGUE. 


Successor  to 

S.  Ft .  FLETCHER. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

The  ’97  Model 


THE  ’97  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability;  it  is  compact;  the  adjust¬ 
ments  are  convenient;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best; 
the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and  mechanical  principles  to  the 
art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other  machine. 
THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulating  the 
amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal  pressure  and 
finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Sixty-five  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken  in 
pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Streets  .  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


C <g^-3 
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A  Business  Proposition 

WE  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  subject  to  purchase 
after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales;  and  is  the  only  successful  machine  for  making  hie  brick. 
THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other 
machine.  The  movement  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock.  Our  new  improved,  patented  mold  box  is  of 
heavy  design,  and  is  rigidly  locked  into  the  frames  of  the  machine.  It  is  provided  with  strong,  adjustable  stee 
partitions  between  the  molds,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  changing  of  molds  is  quickly  and  easily  made. 

ITS  RECORD:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  press  brick  machines  combined. 
BRICK  PLANTS  of  any  desired  capacity  designed  and  constructed  complete,  under  guarantee  of  pro¬ 
ducing  satisfactory  burned  brick.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


Chisholm,  Boyd 

Office  and  ^Vorks,  57th  and  Wallace  Streets 


&  White  Company 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Ross-KpillpiriwiE  Brick  Machine. 

Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six=mouId  sizes.  Weight  of  four=mou!d  machine  58,000  pounds ;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six=mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SILT  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


'T'HIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
i  the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.  ’  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


particulars  address  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE 


Fullerton  Bldg., 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  New  Four-Mold  Fernholtz  Press,  Fitted  With  the  Celebrated  Fernholtz  Mold  Box. 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  brick  press  investigate  this  machine.  It  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  our  catalogue  will  explain  them  to  you.  We  make  Pulverizers,  Mixers 
Hand  Presses,  and  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road. 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking— 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
th  Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 
3J5  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


^  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  by 

g  The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

^  Anderson,  Indiana. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 
Medal  Awarded 
at 

Paris  Exposition. 


NEW  CENTURY 
DRY  PRESS 


IT’S  “BUILT  RIGHT  AND  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


What  More  Could 
You  Ask? 

Its  goodness  is  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 

We  are  the  large«t 
manufacturers  of .  . 
Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world 

Every  Machine  a 
Winner.  Every  Pa¬ 
tron  Pleased. 

Write  us  about 
DRY  PRESS. 
STIFF  MUD, 
POTTERY  OR 
CEMENT 
MACHINERY. 


The  American  Clay=Wor king 


New  YorK  Office, 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office. 

Merchants*  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly.  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 

‘Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 


See.  A d.  on  Page  31*7 


yXE:  ca-ribr-wro 


WE  DON’T  WANT  TO  SELL 
YOU  AN  ANDRUS  PRESS 


To  be  delivered  immediately,  because  we  can’t. 
There  are  several  orders  in  ahead  of  yours,  and 
it  will  be  one  month  before  we  can  catch  up. 

The  Scott  Clay  Pulverizer  is  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  however,  and  we  would  like  to  correspond 
with  you  about  the  pulverizer  that  will  make 
money  for  you,  it  being  the  simplest  and  best  of 
its  kind  ever  put  out.  It  will  save  you  money 
because  of  its  simplicity,  just  like  the  ANDRUS 
PRESS  does. 


Scott  Manufacturing  Co., 

217  South  Fourth  St., 

KEOKUK,  IOWA,  U.S.  A. 


St.  Louis  Office,  720  N.  Second  St. 
Albert  B.  Bowman,  Representative. 
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».«OTTUiCE«.^*sL  JOHN  n.TRUC.  Vico  Prast  IVeM.  #«WA(3N£B  SfcqjT 


MAIN  OFFICE  &  WORKS  4000  ClYBOURN  AVE. 
BRANCH  OFFICE  R.  1118  ROOKERY  EJUO'G. 


Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gent lemen- -We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams  Universal 
fine  grinders  for  four  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our  dry  pan  and 
reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  16  mesh  fine.  We  find  that  the 
above-mentioned  machine  meets  all  our  requirements,  and  consider  same 
a  most  efficient  machine.  Respectfully  yours, 

This  machine  shipped  July  3,  1902.  No.  493.  TheNO  T  t  hwe  S  t  e  Tn  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Total  number  machines  shipped  to  date,  662.  Per  G.  Hottinger,  PreS. 


FOR  CLAY  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  BANK. 


U  .  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August 
13,  1895. 

No.  11,634, 
dated  Oct.  26th,  1897. 

No.  590,748,  dated 
September  28,  1897. 

No.  589,236,  dated  August 
31  1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May 
24,  1898. 

No.  646,249, 
dated  March  27,  1900. 

No.  646,250,  dated  March 
27  1900. 

No.  646,278,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated 
September  18.  1900. 

No.  711,688, 
dated  Oct.  21st,  1902. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348, 
dated  March  14,  1899. 

No.  726,602,  dated  April 
28th,  1903. 

No.  728,643,  dated  May 
19th,  1903. 

No.  730,503,  dated  June 
9th,  1903. 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS 


Germany,  No.  105,777, 
dated  August  31st,  1897. 

England,  No.  19,988, 
dated  Aug.  31st,  1897. 

France,  No.  210,062  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,788, 
dated  August  31  „  1897. 

India,  No.  434, 
dated  Feb.  14,  1898. 

Canada,  No.  60,048, 
dated  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  121,320, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

England,  No-  15,296, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

France,  No.  303,336, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Belgium,  No.  151,807, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Canada,  No-  70,732, 
dated  April  26th,  1901. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


CHICAGO— 225  DEARBORN  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— 44  STUART  STREET. 
NEW  YORK— 39  CORTLANDT  STREET. 
CINCINNATI-325  BROADWAY. 

PHILADELPHIA— STEPHEN  GIRARD  BUILDING, 
SEATTLE,  WASH.— 13  STARR-BOYD  BUILDING. 


2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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E  manufacture  all  kinds  of  MODERN  CLAY= 
WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Our  SEWER  PIPE  PRESSES,  DRY  AND 
WET  PANS  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  self-contained; 
all  supplied  with  wrought  steel  frames  (built  like  a  rail¬ 
road  bridge.) 

If  you  are  making  changes  in  your  factory,  or  con¬ 
template  erecting  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 

SEWER  PIPE,  DRAIN  TILE,  CONDUITS, 
FIRE  PROOFING  OR  HOLLOW  BLOCKS, 

please  write  us,  as  we  have  complete  plans  for  various 
sizes  of  buildings,  showing  economical  plans  and  labor- 
saving  methods  for  handling  material. 

TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


Railway  Materials  for  Brickyards,  Etc. 

Planned,  Built,  and  Equipped  Complete,  With  All  Accessories. 

For  Carrying  Raw  Material,  Green 
w^lTS  or  Dry  Bricks. 


from  9»lb.  up,  cut  any  length  to  order. 

Frogs,  Switches,  Turntables,  Wheels  and 
Axles,  Etc. 


1723a 


Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car, 
for  Clay,  Sand,  Etc. 


Steel  Rails, 

A  LARGE  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

Write  for  Catalogue  “C.” 


Turntables  in  Various  Styles 
and  Sizes. 


L 


Arthur  Koppel,  Dept.  3, 66-68  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL,  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbera,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK.  agents. 

Illinois  Brick  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

Columbus  Brick  and  TerraCotta  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  III. 


General  Offices, 

1307  CHEMICAL  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN. 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Bric^makina  Machinery  and 


The  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machine 


A  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine. 

Makes  good  brick  and 
lots  of  them. 

Sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 


Has  desirable  features 
not  found  in  any 
other  brick  machine. 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  PERFECTION  BOTTOMS 


Patented  January  28,  1902. 

These  Moulds  are  just  what  the  name  implies.  The  bottoms 
are  made  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  vents, 
and  the  quality  of  the  brick  are  greatly  improved  by  using 
them.  Try  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  the  best  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  there  is  in  the  market 
Moulds,  trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  a  specialty. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

Successors  to  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio  NeW  London,  OHlO. 

tonathan  creager's  sons  co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cincinnati  Office,  Corner  Sixth  and  Vine  Sts. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  Agents  for  Southern  States. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

*2,  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  ^ao« 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 


The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P.O.Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 


A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


DO  YOU  BUY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


lew  M  BiicK  I  Pavlig  to., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PRVIRG  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

•  •  •  ALSO  •  •  •  • 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


...  3..TS building.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mein. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xil+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AV-WOHKKR,  I n (liana poll H. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  V. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

five  railroads. 


Seger’s  Collected  Writings 


This  wonderful  book  is  really  a  modern  encycloptedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clayworker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  of  550 
pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The 
price  is  ($15.00)  for  the  two  volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each, 
paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 


Committee— 

Edward  U.  Stover,  Chairman. 
H.  A.  Wheeler, 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treasurer, 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


American  Ceramic  Society 

Stanley  G.  Burt, 

Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purmgton  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


me  mini  mule  Brick  and  Pipe  Co., 

rianufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICK  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute.  Bast  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 

Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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Doesn’t  this  make 
you  thoughtful,  Mr. 
Brickmaker- with  -  a  - 
troublesome-Drier? 


Here  are  three  specimens  of  what  users  say  about 


THE  STANDARD  DRIER 


"Have  sold  all  the  brick  I 
could  make  this  season,  and 
don’t  know  what  I  should  have 
done  without  ‘The  Standard’ 
Drier.  I  dry  my  brick  in  48 
hours,  using  exhaust  steam  daytime 
and  live  at  night.” 

David  F.  Haines, 

Yorketown,  N.  J. 
June  27,  1903. 


"We  believe  ‘The  Standard’  is 
the  best.  It  costs  no  more  to  dry 
our  brick  than  we  figured  on, 
and  they  are  so  nicely  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  that  it  takes  less 
time  to  burn  than  when  we  dried 
in  the  open  air.” 

Standard  Brick  Co., 

Norfolk,  Va. 

June  23,  1903. 


"We  have  never  seen  anything 
to  equal  ‘  The  Standard '  Drier. 
We  get  6,000  brick  from  each 
track  daily  at  a  cost  of  25  cents 
per  thousand,  and  we  have  no 
loss  from  broken  brick.” 

W.  G.  Jennings  &  Son, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
June  30,  1903. 


Whenever  you’re  ready  for  that  copy  of  Catalogue  “R,” 
we’ll  be  ready  to  mail  it  to  you  promptly. 


STANDA^H 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Y  KIL 

INDIANA 


C 


SOUTHI 


SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.«* 
519  PRUDENTIAL  BLDG.  ATLANTA.  GA 


Our  Catalogue  “R”  tells  the  story  of  “The 
Standard”  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier  from 
two  points  of  view— ours,  and  its  hundreds  of 
users. 

Compare  our  statements  with  the  statements 
of  “Standard”  users,  and  you  will  find  that,  if 
anything,  they  are  a  trifle  more  enthusiastic 
than  we. 


Vol.  XL. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND.,  SEPTEMBER,  1903. 


No.  3. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  OLE’  VAHGINNY. 

An  Interesting  Plant — New  Method  of  Handling  Brick  from 

Machine  to  Kiln. 


HE  WRITER  RECENTLY  paid  a  visit  to 
the  brick  city  known  as  Brick  Haven,  situ¬ 
ated  near  the  southern,  or,  exactly  speaking,, 
the  southwestern  end  of  the  famous 
Long  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Potomac 
River,  not  so  far  below  the  Washington  Mon¬ 
ument.  Brick  Haven  gets  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  in  this  locality  numerous  brick  factories  are  here  sit¬ 
uated,  and  form,  perhaps,  the  most  unique  town  south  of  New 
York.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  employed  here  making 


When  the  brfckmaking  season  closes  this  year,  it  is  probable 
that  the  output  for  the  Washington  market  will  have  been  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  one  hundred  million  of  brick  of  various  kinds. 
Of  these,  the  factories  at  Brick  Haven  will  have  contributed  the 
larger  portion. 

One  of  the  main  contributors  to  the  Washington  market  is  the 
Jackson-Phillips  Brick  Company,  whose  factory  the  writer  gave 
particular  attention  upon  the  visit  mentioned,  and  description 
of  same  will  be  here  given.  The  plant  is  located  about  three 
miles  from  the  center  of  Washington,  between  the  Potomac 
River,  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary  for  half  a  mile,  and  the 
Coast  Line  Railroad,  over  which,  from  Washington  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  trains  of  five  different  railroads  run. 

The  land  area  of  the  Jackson-Phillips  Brick  Company  com¬ 
prises  one  hundred  acres  of  beautifully  rolling,  partly  wooded 


General  View  of  the  Jackson-Phillips  Brick  Co.’s  Plant,  Brick  Haven,  Ya. 


brick  of  all  kinds,  living  in  houses  built  and  owned  by  the  brick 
companies ;  there  are  also  company  stores  where  almost  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  employes  and  families  can  be  obtained ;  the 
postoffice  is  part  of  the  town  outfit ;  in  fact,  we  find  in  this  place 
something  of  the  ideal  in  the  industrial  field,  where  the  employer 
pays  good  wages  to  the  worker  and  otherwise  looks  after  his 
interest. 


property,  which  contains  abundant  excellent  clay  from  which  are 
made  red,  repress,  sewer  and  paving  brick. 

The  Jackson-Phillips  Brick  Company’s  plant  is  equipped 
with  a  very  large  Corliss  engine,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse¬ 
power,  which  is  operated  from  two  boilers  of  one  hundred  horse¬ 
power  each.  The  big  engine  not  only  runs  all  the  machinery  for 
brickmaking  in  the  main  building,  but  also  operates  a  very  long 
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The  Pallet  Carrying  Device  at  the  Receiving  End. 


shaft  which  extends  to  a  separate  machine,  located  some  dis¬ 
tance  away.  The  latter  is  a  Martin  machine,  and  is  capable  of 
turning  out  28,000  brick  per  day.  These  (as  are  all  the  brick 
made  by  this  company)  are  of  excellent  quality. 

A  peculiar  and  satisfactory  feature  in  connection  with  this 
machine  is  an  automatic  brick  carrier,  consisting  principally  of 
two  endless  wire  cables,  arranged  horizontally  opposite,  iron 
pulley  wheels  on  uprights  set  also  exactly  opposite  and  pallets 
upon  which  the  brick  are  placed.  At  the  machine  end  of  the  ca¬ 
ble,  and  at  the  place  of  machine  delivery,  there  is  a  tilting  device, 
upon  which  a  brick-carrying  pallet  is  put;  as  the  bricks  are  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  machine  they  are  put  on  these  pallets  and  by  foot 


pressure  on  a  tilting  board  situated  below,  the  brick-loaded  pallet 
is  thrown  off  the  tilter,  upon  the  cable,  and  is  carried  on  to  what¬ 
ever  main  alley  of  the  drying  system  desired.  There  is  a  new 
pallet  for  every  six  brick,  and,  as  the  cables  pass  under  at 
the  end  of  the  line  and  return,  these,  when  delivered  of  their 
loads,  are  put  on  the  under  cable  and  sent  back  to  the  machine. 
The  dryer  system  for  this  Martin  machine  is  of  the  open-air 
kind,  and  has  rack  room  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
brick.  This  machine  has  an  automatic  sander  and  sand  dryer. 

The  machine  in  the  main  building  is  of  the  wheel  variety,  and 
turns  out  fifty  thousand  brick  per  day.  The  clay  is  brought  from 
the  bank  by  cars  holding  five  square  yards,  part  of  the  way  by 
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gravity,  then,  two  hundred  yards  from  the  plant,  are  attached 
to  an  endless  cable  hauled  to  the  works  by  a  twenty-five  horse¬ 
power  hoisting  engine  and  dumped  into  a  storage  shed  of  five 
hundred  thousand  brick  capacity.  After  this  operation,  the  clay 
is  conveyed  by  a  belt  to  a  Potts  disintegrator,  which  is  over  the 
pug  mill.  This  saves  annoyance  of  having  belts  choked,  and  does 
away  with  the  use  of  a  conveyor  belt  from  the  disintegrator.  Af¬ 
ter  reaching  the  press  and  being  turned  into  brick,  the  latter  goes 
to  the  represses  (four  in  number)  and  thence  by  an  iron  track 
system  to  the  dryer.  This  consists  of  five  two-track  chambers, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  capacity  of  one  hundred 
thousand  brick.  The  heat  is  direct,  and  there  is  a  fan  system  for 
exhaust  steam.  The  fan  is  so  arranged  that  it  blows  the  intense 
heat  at  the  firing  end  of  the  dryer  to  its  extreme  end,  and  forces 
the  water  and  smoke  out.  The  dryer  is  comparatively  fire-poof, 
being  composed  of  brick  and  iron. 

The  kilns  of  this  plant  are  six  in  number,  with  capacity  for 
three  hundred  thousand  brick  each.  The  water  used  by  the  plant 
comes  from  a  spring  of  great  capacity,  one  of  these  flowing  in  a 
continuous  stream  of  several  inches  in  diameter.  This  water  is 
so  pure  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  blow  out  the  boilers  to  clean 
them.  The  electricity  used  by  the  plant — for  light — is  brought 
from  the  power-house  of  the  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Mt. 
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Vernon  Railway.  The  arrangement  for  protection  against  fire 
in  this  plant  is  very  complete.  A  fire  started  there  not  long  ago, 
but  the  effective  measures  of  the  place  soon  put  it  out.  The 
whole  plant  is  built  of  brick,  and  except  the  kiln  sheds,  there  is 
little  to  burn.  It  was  a  shed  that  was  on  fire.  The  Jackson-Phillips 
Brick  Company  have  thirty  two-horse  teams  and  a  large  two-story 
brick  stable  with  room  for  eighty  horses  and  mules.  Each  team 
delivers  about  two  thousand  brick  per  day,  but  the  haul  is  usu¬ 
ally  quite  a  long  one  and  is  expensive.  Hired  teams  now  cost 
about  four  dollars  per  day.  The  company  also  furnishes  houses 
for  its  employes — one  hundred  and  twenty  five  in  number — who 
occupy  the  thirty-two,  four-room  dwellings  on  the  place. 

While  at  Brick  Haven,  the  writer  saw  the  hands  at  this  plant 
paid  off.  There  was  a  crowd  of  sable  faces  at  the  office  door, 
where  each  worker  passed  in  his  numbered  check  and  name,  re¬ 
ceiving  in  return  his  pay  envelope.  Eater,  when  leaving  the  yard, 
quite  a  number  of  these  darkies  were  seen  risking  their  wages  on 
“crap  shooting.”  Besides  the  brass  check  system  used  in  paying 
off,  this  company  uses  a  card  showing  the  nature  of  work  the 
holder  of  same  does,  the  time  of  working — day  or  night — and 


rate  of  wages  received.  Before  going  to  work  each  employe  must 
get  one  of  these  cards,  have  “day”  or  “night,”  as  the  case  may  be, 
punched  out,  and  when  work,  for  the  time,  is  done,  the  foreman 
punches  out  time  made  and  value  of  such  time. 

The  president  of  the  Jackson-Phillips  Brick  Company,  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Jackson,  Salisbury,  Md.,  was  a  member  of  the  57th  and  58th 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  from  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Maryland,  representing  the  Republican  party,  and  is  promi¬ 
nently  spoken  of  for  the  United  States  Senate.  He  is  a  large  lum¬ 
berman,  operating  extensive  mills  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama  and  Maryland,  where  he  owns  his  own  railroads,  etc.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Jackson  Bros.  Co.,  located  with  headquarters 
at  Salisbury,  Md.,  where  they  have  large  mills. 

The  manager  of  this  brick  business  is  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Phillips,  a 
genial,  kindly  gentleman,  who  knows  brick  as  a  mariner  knows 
the  sea.  He  is  a  Marylander— has  been  in  the  brick  business  six¬ 
teen  years,  and  has  had  practical  experience  in  all  of  its  branches. 
He  has  dug  clay  in  winter  for  a  hand  yard,  done  off-bearing  and 
wheeling,  and  burnt  his  own  brick.  Mr.  Phillips  believes  in  push 
and  energy.  His  motto  seems  to  be  “Be  up  and  doing.”  He  is 
comparatively  a  young  man,  and,  if  the  writer  is  a  judge  of  char¬ 
acter,  he  will  “get  there  in  good  shape.” 

Among  the  many  valuable  buildings  in  Washington,  to  the 
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construction  of  which  the  Jackson-Phillips  Brick  Company  has 
contributed  largely  are  the  Southern  Railway  Headquarters,  the 
Manual  Training  School,  the  Bond-Office  Building  and  the  New 
Williard’s  Hotel.  This  company  also  furnished  brick  for  the 
bridge  on  Massachusetts  avenue  extension.  The  latter  goes  far 
out  into  the  northwest  through  a  most  picturesque  and  charming 
country. 

The  Southern  Railway  building  is  a  splendid,  large  structure 
built  many  years  ago,  but  recently  improved.  Its  owner  was 
the  late  William  J.  Murtagh,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  old 
National  Republican,  of  Washington.  Mr.  Murtagh  made  a 
fortune  while  thus  occupied,  and  part  of  it  went  to  build  a  fine 
home  for  his  paper. 

The  Manual  Training  School  is  also  a  fine  building,  handsome 
in  its  light  brick  dress.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  learning 
the  youth  how  to  “do  things” — practically  with  hands  as  well 
as  with  head.  There  are  more  than  50,000  school  children  in 
Washington,  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  receive  more  or  less 
practical  training  in  the  schools. 

The  finest  office  building  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
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Bond.  This  is  situated  at  the  northeast  corner  of  14th  street  and 
New  York  avenue,  and  makes  a  most  imposing  appearance.  1  he 
building,  up  to  the  second  story,  is  composed  of  marble ;  thence  it 
rises  to  its  full  height  in  light  brick  walls  trimmed  with  light 
brown  stone. 

Willard’s  HoteL  is  now  the  grand  caravansary  of  the  Capitol 
City.  It  is  about  one-third  of  a  square  wide,  and  in  length  a 
whole  square,  extending  from  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  F  street. 
It  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Willard’s  Hotel,  where,  for  many 
years,  were  entertained  the  great  and  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  individual.  Among  the  former  was  President  Grant,  who 
often  walked  down  from  the  White  House  to  stroll  about  the 
hotel’s  corridors  and  smoke  good  cigars.  J.  E.  C. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CARE  OF  BRICK 


MACHINERY. 


HE  FIRST  thought  that  strikes  a  novice,  on  read¬ 
ing  a  catalogue  of  brick  machinery,  is  that  the 
making  of  bricks  is  a  very  complex  operation, 
requiring  an  elaborate  equipment  of  highly  com¬ 
plicated  apparatus.  However,  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  working  members  of  the  various  ma¬ 
chines  reveals  the  fact  that  they  are  mainly  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  of  a  few  simple  mechanical 
principles,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their 
practical  operation  discloses  the  reality  that  a  brick  machine,  like 
unto  any  other  machine,  is  merely  an  organization  of  moving 


giving  an  output  less  than  half  that  the  builders  had  claimed  for 
it.  At  the  time  stated,  the  foreman  had  resigned,  and  another 
had  just  taken  charge.  The  new  man  found,  on  assuming  con¬ 
trol  of  affairs,  that  it  had  been  the  practice  to  mix  sand  with  the 
clay  in  the  proportion  of  about  50  per  cent,  of  each.  This  made 
the  brick  more  porous  and  prevented  checking  during  drying. 
The  first  day  or  two  the  machine  did  little  or  no  better  under 
the  supervision  of  the  new  foreman  than  it  had  previously  done. 
After  this,  however,  it  began  to  increase  its  average  daily  output, 
and  was  soon  turning  out  bricks  at  the  full  rating  of  the  build¬ 
ers. 

In  conversation  with  the  foreman  shortly  afterwards,  the 
writer  asked  what  changes  had  been  made,  and  was  informed 
that  the  percentage  of  sand  had  been  reduced.  The  owners  of 
the  yard  had  been  on  the  point  of  rejecting  this  particular  ma¬ 
chine  as  unsuitable  for  their  clay  and  were  contemplating  mak¬ 
ing  a  trial  of  another  auger  machine,  but  built  by  a  different 
firm.  Thus,  a  little  intelligent  observation  on  the  part  of  their 
foreman  saved  considerable  expense  and  trouble  to  all  concerned. 
For,  if  the  first  auger  machine  was  unfitted  for  working  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  clay  and  sand,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  another  auger 
machine  would  have  given  satisfaction  even  though  it  bore  a 
different  brand  of  manufacture. 

A  great  and  increasing  number  of  brick  manufacturers  have 
had  harrowing  experience  in  operating  machinery  for  making 
bricks.  Dry  pans  wouldn’t  “pan  dirt,”  elevators  wouldn’t  elevate, 
screens  wouldn’t  screen,  pugmills  wouldn’t  pug,  presses  wouldn’t 
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parts  fastened  to  a  frame,  and  so  arranged  that  motion  received 
from  some  external  source  of  power  is  transmitted  to  the  point 
at  which  the  work  required  is  to  be  done.  These  moving  parts 
consist  of  links,  levers,  toggle-joints,  cam  wheels,  etc.,  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  arrangement  and  the  directness  of  their  action 
depend  upon  the  designer’s  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  kinematics  of  machinery  and  his  skill  in  applying 
these  principles  practically. 

In  asserting  the  simplicity  of  brick  machinery,  however,  it  is 
not  the  intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  neither  skill  nor  attention 
is  essential  for  its  successful  operation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
writer’s  experience,  which  has  extended  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Texas,  has  imbued  him  with  the 
belief  that  fewer  failures  of  brick  machinery  would  occuf  were  a 
higher  grade  of  intelligence  and  skill  expended  in  its  installation 
and  subsequent  operation  than  is  ordinarily  the  case. 

A  year  or  so  ago  an  instance  came  to  his  notice  where  a  stiff 
mud  auger  machine  was  failing  to  maintain  its  efficiency  and  was 


press,  and  so  on,  through  an  interminable  list,  until  the  poor 
brickmaker,  gaunt  and  weary,  is  ready  to  bolt  anywhere,  even  to 
Hades,  for  relief.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  these  troubles  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  may  be  honestly  charged  to  the  brickmaker  himself,  and 
the  other  fifty  per  cent,  is  as  honestly  chargeable  to  the  designer, 
of  whom — more  anon. 

The  fifty  per  cent,  of  difficulties  which  are  caused  by  the  brick 
manufacturer  himself  are  due  largely  to  his  desire  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  employing  a  thoroughly  competent  brickyard  construc¬ 
tion  engineer  to  plan  and  erect  the  plant.  This  “penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish”  policy  in  the  end  costs  him  incalculably  more  than 
if  he  had  employed  the  aforesaid  engineer  at  a  liberal  salary  and 
expenses.  Some  wandering  direlict  brick-burner  is  ordinarily  the 
prospective  brickmaker’s  chief  adviser,  and  together  they  manage 
to  have  the  plant  constructed.  The  result  from  this  conglomer¬ 
ation  of  ideas  is,  that  the  plant  must  undergo  a  partial,  at  least, 
remodeling  every  few  months  to  conform  to  the  hazy  ideas  of 
some  other  old,  experienced  brickyard  man  or  burner,  who  has 
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happened  that  way  in  his  wanderings,  and  who  is  brimful  of 
garbled  information  respecting  the  good  results  he  has  had  in 
brickmaking  and  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  them.  Straight¬ 
away  the  brickmaker,  perplexed  with  many  difficulties,  grasps  at 
this  straw  of  hope  and  is  once  more  sadly  disappointed,  for  the 
results  are,  if  anything,  worse  than  before.  Affairs  continue  in 
this  way,  growing  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  brickmaker’s 
finances  are  exhausted,  or  until  a  ray  of  intelligent  judgment 
penetrates  the  benighted  denseness  of  his  thinking  matter,  and  he 
hunts  up  a  man  who  has  been  diligent  in  acquiring  knowledge 
as  he  floated  along  the  current  of  experience. 

Perhaps  the  plant  by  this  time  has  got  into  such  shape  that  a 
complete  remodeling  is  necessary  before  it  can  be  placed  on  a 
paying  basis,  but  the  brickmaker  may  well  consider  that  the  cost 
is  a  part  of  his  tuition  to  the  great  school  of  experience.  How 
many  thousands  of  dollars  he  has  already  expended  on  this 
schooling  is  impossible  to  estimate.  He  himself  has  been  too 
rattled  to  keep  account,  and  is  now  too  thankful  for  his  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  horrid  nightmare  to  attempt  a  calculation. 

There  is  always  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  make  bricks,  and 
it  pays  in  the  long  run  to  make  the  right  start,  even  if  the  first  cost 
does  seem  appalling.  And  to  those  who  have  made  a  wrong  start, 
we  earnestly  commend  them  to  get  right  now ;  for,  “if  not  now, 
why,  then  hereafter  it  will  be  required  of  thee.’ 

It  is  education  that  counts — education  and  knowledge.  Expe¬ 
rience  is  a  hobby  that  has  been  ridden  to  death.  The  world  is  full 
of  men  who  are  bubbling  over  with  experience,  and  who,  like 
battered  ocean  wrecks,  have  drifted  aimlessly,  they  knew  not 
whither  nor  how  they  got  there,  and  at  last  have  been  cast  up  by 
the  tide  of  life’s  sea  on  the  shores  from  whence  they  set  forth. 
Rudderless,  they  commenced  their  voyage;  rudderless,  they  drift¬ 
ed,  and  rudderless,  they  have  been  returned  to  port,  full  of  years 
and  experience  and — I  almost  said  yarns,  but  perhaps  honors 
would  be  more  polite. 

The  man  who,  by  the  habit  of  unremitting  study  and  careful 
analysis  of  every  scrap  of  literature  pertaining  to  his  trade,  and 
who  has  thereby  trained  his  mind  till  it  is  capable  of  drawing 
correct  conclusions  from  the  mass  of  apparently  conflicting  testi¬ 
mony  and  conditions  which  incessantly  present  themselves  in  his 
practical  work,  will  undeniably  make  the  fewest  mistakes. 

We  do  not  wish  to  decry  the  value  of  experience,  but  simply 
to  relegate  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a  man  s  edu¬ 
cation,  which  place  is  subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  a  thorough 
study  of  the  oft-ridiculed  theory.  Men  who  have  been  educated 
on  these  lines  are  as  rare  as  they  are  worthy,  and  it  behooves  the 
brickmaker  who  is  desirous  of  making  his  yard  pay  to  secure 
such  a  man,  if  possible,  for  his  sole  adviser. 

Rut  to  return  from  this  digression  to  our  subject.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  brick  machinery  requires,  as  we  have  intimat¬ 
ed,  extremest  vigilance  and  intelligence,  but  no  amount  of  caie 
and  skill  can  compensate  for  a  faulty  installation.  All  the 
heavier  machinery  must  be  bolted  securely  to  rigid  and  substantial 
foundations  of  brick  or  stone  laid  in  good  Portland  cement.  A 
shaky  foundation  permits  the  machine  to  skew  out  of  line  when 
the  tension  of  the  belt  is  applied.  The  inequality  of  alignment 
causes  the  belt  to  run  badly,  and  soon  stretches  and  strains  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  belt  soon  wears  out.  This  is  only  a  part 
of  the  trouble,  as  the  frictional  resistances  of  the  bearings  and 
other  parts  of  a  machine  out  of  alignment  are  also  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  thus  causing  excessive  wear  in  its  operation.  The  main 
shaft  must  also  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  no  lateral  move¬ 
ment  is  possible.  Bearings  should  be  sufficient  in  number  and 
must  be  fastened  by  bolts  to  immovable  supports.  Lag  screws 
are  a  very  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  bolts  at  this  place.  Any 
movement  of  this  shaft  beyond  its  function  of  rotating  will  prove 
a  serious  obstacle  to  smooth  and  continuous  running.  After  the 
machinery  has  been  started  up,  and  the  belts  refuse  to  run  in  the 
center  of  the  pulleys,  lines  should  be  stretched  and  the  align¬ 
ment  of  the  engine,  main  shaft,  and  machines  carefully  checked. 
The  main  shaft  must  be  placed  in  correct  alignment  with  the  en¬ 
gine,  then  the  machines  may  be  readily  aligned  to  correspond. 
The  engine,  main  shaft  and  "machines  should  also  be  carefully 
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leveled.  If  these  precautions  are  taken  we  do  not  think  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  be  had  in  keeping  the  belts  on  the  pulleys  if  they  are 
heavy  enough  for  the  work  required  of  them.  Always  provide 
crown-faced  pulleys  for  crossed  belts,  as  the  tight  side  of  the  belt 
crowds  the  loose  side  and  tends  to  push  the  belt  off  the  pulley. 
This  tendency  is  counteracted  by  the  action  of  the  belt  in  climb¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  part  of  the  crown-faced  pulley. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  paradoxical  that  a  belt  would 
more  readily  stay  on  a  curved-faced  pulley  than  on  a  straight- 
faced  one.  That  this  is  true  has  been  not  only  demonstrated  in 
actual  practice,  but  is  also  susceptible  of  easy  explanation.  The 
center  of  the  crown-faced  pulley  has  a  greater  circumference  than 
the  outsides  of  the  rim.  Consequently,  when  the  pulley  is  re¬ 
volving,  the  center  has  a  higher  velocity,  and,  as  the 
belt  passes  on  the  pulley,  it  receives  a  twitch  or  set  toward  the 
locus  of  the  highest  velocity,  hence  the  belt  tends  to  remain  in 
the  center  of  the  pulley.  This  statement  is  true  only  so  long  as 
the  belt 'and  the  face  of  the  pulley  have  equal  velocities.  If  slip¬ 
ping  should  occur,  the  belt  would  slide  off  of  a  crowned 
pulley  more  readily  than  from  one  having  a  straight  face.  If 
there  is  likely  to  be  much  slipping  of  the  belt  through  variable 
loading,  it  is  better  to  provide  flanged  pulleys. 

The  manner  in  which  brick  machinery  is  usually  installed 
leads  one  to  believe  that  most  brickmakers  consider  the  provision 
of  firm  supports  and  foundations  an  unnecessary  expense.  The 
serious  aspect  of  the  fault  of  neglect  in  this  direction  seems  to  be 
entirely  hidden  from  them  despite  the  numerous  five  and  ten-min¬ 
ute  stops  every  day  for  replacing  or  relacing  belts,  cooling  hot 
boxes,  etc.  All  these  mishaps  can  generally  be  traced  directly  to 
unequal  alignment  of  shafting. 

Not  only  the  cases  cited,  but  all  the  mechanical  operations  on 
a  brick  plant  have  their  lessons  to  teach.  Even  from  those  that 
appear  the  simplest,  valuable  ideas  may  be  gleaned,  which  will 
prove  of  enduring  worth  to  the  man  that  has  taken  care  to  study 
and  analyze  them.  This  habit  of  study  and  analysis  of  conditions 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  man  in  charge  of  the  practical 
operation  of  brick  machinery.  A  breakdown  is  one  of  the  many 
troubles  ever  impending,  and  increasing  vigilance  will  do  much 
toward  warding  them  off.  # 

When  crushers,  elevators,  screens,  pugmills,  auger  machines, 
etc.,  are  filled  with  clay,  the  stress  is  very  great,  and  the  danger 
of  some  part  giving  away  is  naturally  considerably  enhanced.  All 
unusual  jars  and  noises  about  the  machinery  at  this  time,  and  in¬ 
deed  at  any  time,  should  be  promptly  sought  and  the  cause  un¬ 
earthed.  The  slacking  or  slipping  of  a  bolt  frequently  entails 
serious  damage  to  the  machinery,  and  all  bolts  and  nuts  subject 
to  loosening  require  careful  inspection  at  frequent  intervals.  This 
slacking  loose  of  bolts  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the 
smooth  and  continuous  operation  of  brick  machinery,  and  in  this 
respect  the  builders  of  this  class  of  machinery  have  shown  in 
the  past  such  unpardonable  indifference  that  we  can  not  forbear 
quoting  for  their  benefit  a  few  principles  from  the  elements  of 
machine  design. 

Where  bolts  are  subject  to  continual  vibration  and  the  alter¬ 
nate  action  of  forces,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  keep  them  tight 
without  locknuts  on  other  means  of  preventing  the  nuts  from 
turning.  It  would  appear  that  this  should  be  provided  for  in 
designing  the  machinery,  yet  it  is  seldom  or  never  done,  and  the 
operator  must  content  himself  with  stopping  frequently  for  the 
purpose  of  tightening  bolts  that  are  inaccessible  to  a  wrench 
when  the  machinery  is  in  motion,  or  else  shut  down  completely, 
remove  the  offending  bolts,  and  send  them  to  the  machine  shop 
for  locking  devices  to  be  affixed  to  them.  As  brick  plants  are 
frequently  located  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  reach  a  machine  shop, 
the  inconvenience  under  which  they  are  compelled  to  labor  is  very 
great.  In  electric  machinery,  and  in  all  other  machinery  where 
continuous  motion  is  desirable,  the  builders  provide  full  facilities 
for  locking  the  nuts  that  are  liable  to  work  loose,  and  as  it 
is  just  as  essential  for  brick  machinery  to  be  kept  in  motion,  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  builders  in  this  direction  is  most  repre¬ 
hensible. 

The  successful  designer  of  brick  machinery  must  be  not  only 
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versed  in  Hooke’s  law,  tlie  mechanics  and  strength  of  materials, 
but  he  must  also  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  the 
projected  machine  is  required  to  do,  together  with  its  location 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  must  be  performed. 
Having  assimilated  in  his  mind  these  practical  considerations,  he 
can  then  apply  his  knowledge  of  theoretical  laws  and  the  long 
array  of  formulas,  demonstrative  and  empirical,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  accomplish  the  end  desired  in  the  simplest  and  most  di¬ 
rect  way  permissible  by  the  conditions  imposed. 

The  strength  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machinery  ought  to  be 
proportional  with  the  factor  of  safety  usually  allowed  for  shocks, 
as  clutches  are  frequently  thrown  in  by  workmen,  ignorantly  or 
carelessly,  so  quickly  as  to  set  up  a  stress  on  the  machinery  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  chock.  The  exposure  to  which  most  brick  machinery 
is  subject  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in  calculating  the 
necessary  strength  of  the  machine,  as  no  slight  deterioration  is 
soon  caused  by  rust,  corrosion  and  the  excessive  wear  that  brick 
machinery  is  called  upon  to  endure  by  reason  of  the  impossibility 
of  protecting  from  dirt  and  grit.  These  factors  are  indeterminate 


portions  of  the  machinery,  yet  these  are  more  or  less  imperfect, 
and  fail  to  give  thorough  satisfaction.  The  perfect  clutch  should 
give  automatically  the  correct  proportion  of  time  to  the  engage¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  shock  upon  all  parts  of  the  mechanism  to 
which  the  clutch  belongs  should  not  exceed  the  amount  predeter¬ 
mined  by  the  designer,  regardless  of  the  load  or  the  quickness 
with  which  it  is  thrown  into  gear.  Theo.  Rizer. 


FINE  FRONT  BRICK  MADE  BY  THE  SAND- 
LIME  PROCESS. 


4  £  EEING  IS  BELIEVING,”  says  an  old  proverb.  We 
are  pleased  to  afford  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  suc- 
VL'  cessful  use  of  sand-lime  brick  in  the  erection  of  substan¬ 
tial  and  costly  buildings,  for  we  know  from  the  large  number  of 
inquiries  being  made  that  many  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  sand-lime  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  brick  in  this  country. 

The  two  accompanying  engravings  show  buildings  constructed 


by  any  mathematical  laws,  and  nothing  but  data  obtained  from 
intelligent  observation  will  be  of  much  value. 

Another  point  that  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  before  con¬ 
cluding  these  comments,  is  the  desirability  of  having  some  yield¬ 
ing  point  in  the  machine  so  that,  should  breakage  occur,  it  will 
be  in  an  unimportant  and  easily  accessible  location.  The  slip¬ 
page  of  belts  often  serves  to  mitigate  shocks  that  might  other¬ 
wise  injure  the  machinery,  but  this  can  not  be  entirely  depended 
upon.  If  the  connecting  link  were  rigid  instead  of  having  the 
yielding  property  of  belting,  the  stress  must  be  entirely  borne  by 
the  torsion  of  some  shaft  or  shafts  or  the  elasticity  of  some  other 
portion  of  the  machine.  This  will  sooner  or  later  result  in  the 
breaking  of  the  yielding  portion,  as  these  repeated  stresses  are 
cumulative  in  their  effect,  and  the  part  finally  gives  way  under  a 
comparatively  small  stress. 

The  friction  clutch  was  designed,  in  a  measure,  to  assist  in 
preventing  sudden  shocks  being  sustained  by  the  shafts  and  other 


of  sand-lime  brick  made  by  the  Huennekes  system,  which  has 
been  fully  described  in  previous  issues  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
The  buildings  pictured  are  handsome  in  appearance,  and  would 
do  credit  to  any  community.  They  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for 
elegance  and  appearance.  They  are  monuments  to  the  success 
of  the  Huennekes  system,  of  a  very  permanent  sort.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  LI.  Huennekes  &  Co.,  whose  main  offices  are  at  114- 
118  Liberty  street,  New  York  City,  says  that  the  strides  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  making  in  America  is  really  remarkable.  They  now 
have  upwards  of  twenty-five  factories  in  operation  or  in  course  of 
construction. 


Business  men  consider  business  seriously.  Humor  is  as  much 
out  of  place  there  as  a  bull  is  in  a  china  shop.  They  expect  men 
to  say  what  they  mean  and  mean  what  they  say.  Jokes  do  not 
enter  into  the  life  of  trade.  They  should  be  reserved  for  the 
club  and  for  the  companionship  of  the  evening. — Ex. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

TOLEDO  AND  VICINITY. 

BRICK  situation  in  Toledo,  and  in  fact,  all  North¬ 
western  Ohio,  has  been  quite  perplexing  during 
the  past  two  seasons.  Last  year  the  industry  was 
considerably  crippled  by  the  bad  weather.  This 
year,  while  the  season  is  well  adapted  for  the 
making  of  brick,  the  business  has  suffered  considerably  from 
labor  troubles  of  the  early  spring,  which  was  made  manifest  in  the 
carpenters’  strike.  Similar  strikes  and  labor  troubles  in  other 
cities — Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Chicago — have  had 
their  telling  effects  in  a  minor  way  here. 

The  prospect  for  much  building  was  most  promising  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  when  the  carpenters’  strike  came  on, 
a  damper  of  no  small  proportions  was  very  discernible.  All  plans 
for  structural  work,  especially  those  for  large  buildings,  seemed 
to  have  been  tabled  in  a  day.  The  erection  of  many  buildings, 
such  as  brick  school  buildings,  business  blocks,  also  residences 


up  many  contracts  and  building  projects.  The  weather  has 
been  quite  propitious  throughout  the  season  thus  far,  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  recent  labor  troubles,  we  should  have  had  a 
large  delivery  of  brick  this  season.  These  difficulties  caused  the 
yards  to  fill  up  and  a  number  of  the  plants  have  been  closed  down 
a  portion  of  the  summer.  All  our  plants  are  now  running  but  one 
and  that  will  start  up  within  a  short  time.” 

The  Toledo  Brick  Supply  Company,  incorporated  in  1896,  con¬ 
trols  the  brick  situation  of  Toledo  and  this  section.  The  concern 
is  composed  of  nine  plants  out  of  the  eleven  in  operation  in  the 
city.  The  Findlay  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  the  Cbl- 
lingwood  Brick  Company,  Spear  &  Clark,  the  Kohler  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  A.  E.  Macomber,  H.  C.  Ellis,  Frank  E.  Tracy,  the  Ohio 
Brick  Company  and  L.  Burkhart,  compose  the  firms  which  form 
this  corporation.  The  combined  daily  output  of  these  plants  is  a 
half  million  bricks.  Two  of  the  above  plants — the  Ohio  and  Findlay 
— are  equipped  with  Standard  dryers,  thus  allowing  them  to  run 
the  entire  year  round.  The  Spear  &  Clark  plant  is  equipped  with  a 
continuous  burning  kiln.  The  corporation  is  officered  by  W.  A. 


School  Building,  Bennetsville,  S.  C.,  Built  of  “Huennekes  System”  Bricks. 


and  apartment  houses,  has  been  postponed  until  next  season. 

While  the  carpenters’  strike  has  been  settled,  the  prospect  for 
building  has  been  growing  brighter  and  there  is  now  evidence  of 
the  brick  industry  doing  a  good  business  with  the  closing  of  the 
season,  in  fact,  with  the  opening  of  the  month  of  September,  very 
few  brick  plants  are  to  be  found  idle  in  this  section  of  thie 
State. 

“Fall  business  has  started  in  very  fair,”  said  W.  O.  Dakin, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Toledo  Brick  Supply  Company, 
to  the  representative  of  The  Clay-Worker.  “There  was  a  good 
delivery  during  the  month  of  August  and  the  prospects  are  good 
for  September.  The  troubles  of  the  early  spring  have  been 
overcome  and  the  brick  business  is  moving  along  smoothly. 
Toledo  is  comparatively  free  from  serious  labor  troubles,  those 
of  the  spring  being  the  only  ones  in  our  line  for  some  time.  The 
demands  of  the  striking  carpenters  for  an  advance  of  37  cents  per 
hour  and  eight  hours  for  a  day,  crippled  the  contractors  and  held 


Howell,  President;  H.  C.  Ellis,  Vice-President;  W.  O.  Dakin, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  other  two  brick  concerns,  not  belonging  to  the  Toledo 
Brick  Supply  Company,  are  John  B.  Fox  and  Boyce  Brothers. 
The  latter  concern  began  the  operation  of  a  new  plant  last  June 
and  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  all  its  output,  the  capacity  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15,000  bricks  per  day. 

What  was  formerly  known  as  the  Shuey  Brick  Company  made 

an  assignment  some  time  ago.  The  plant  has  been  sold  and  has 
not  been  set  in  operation  since. 

The  concern,  known  as  Gates  Brothers,  has  an  idle  plant  which 
has  not  been  in  operation  for  some  time. 

The  Toledo  Work-House  has  a  brick  plant  which  has  been  a 
sort  of  thorn  in  the  flesh  with  the  brick  concerns  of  this  season. 
This  plant  supplies  brick  at  a  price  which  is  some  lower  than 
the  standard  price.  The  influence  of  this  plant  on  the  market 
price  of  brick  is  not  near  as  great  as  formerly,  therefore  much 
less  concern  is  now  given  to  it  by  the  brick  firms  of  the  section. 

L.  Shore. 
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POTTERS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 


BY  IRENE  SARGENT. 


(Reprint  from  The  Craftsman.) 

LOSELY  following  upon  the  art  of  tilling 
the  soil,  the  arts  of  the  spinner,  the  weaver 
and  the  potter  arose  for  the  convenience 
and  the  embellishment  of  human  life.  The 
last  named  function  fell  especially  to  the 
potter,  by  reason  of  the  substances  in  which 
he  wrought  and  the  uses  to  which  his  fin¬ 
ished  creations  were  put.  His  products,  at 
once  satisfying  primary  needs  and  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  aesthetic  sense  (which  is  devel¬ 
oped  early  in  the  course  of  civilization), 
have  continued  to  be  essential  and  interesting  to  all  races  and  all 
conditions  of  men.  The  art  must  necessarily  advance  with  the 
life  which  it  serves,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  here¬ 
after  pass  into  phases  of  which,  at  present,  we  have  no  conception. 
Although  the  union  of  use  and  beauty  in  fictile  objects  attained, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  greatest  perfection  that  it  has  yet 
known,  this  union,  dissolved  for  ages,  seems  now  on  the  point 
of  being  renewed  in  a  modern  sense.  In  the  simple  life  of  the 
most  symmetrically  developed  people  known  to  history,  vases 
served  one  of  the  most  extensive  material  uses  of  daily  life.  Not 
only  were  they  vessels  for  serving  food  and  preserving  food¬ 
stuffs,  like  their  modern  descendents,  our  own  jars,  pots  and 
dishes :  they  were,  beside,  all  that  our  tables,  desks,  chests  of 
drawers,  trunks,  wardrobes  and  presses  represent  in  our  complex 
life.  On  occasion,  indeed,  they  were  large  and  substantial 
enough  to  house  the  homeless ;  as  we  know  from  the  case  of 
Diogenes,  the  Athenian,  whose  “tub”  was  a  great  earthen  vessel, 
properly  represented,  no  doubt,  by  the  French  painter-archeolo¬ 
gist,  Gerome,  when  he  pictured  the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  the  philosopher.  The  size  of  the  vessel  there  shown  excites 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  ceramics.  But  one  interested  in  this  branch  of  the  useful  arts, 
proceeds  to  imagine  the  “tub”  as  having  been  a  vessel  designed 
for  some  mercantile  purpose;  as  having  been  stopped  in  its  ca¬ 
reer  of  usefulness  by  breakage,  as  the  great  shard  wanting  in  its 
side  witnesses;  and  as  carried  outside  the  walls,  in  accordance 
with  the  strict  Athenian  laws  that  nothing  should  pollute  or  litter 
the  city. 

The  lover  of  the  potter's  art  delights  to  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  remains  of  classic  antiquity.  He  wishes  earnestly 
that  the  great  amphorae  might  again  be  brought  into  service,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  please  the  eye  with  their  beautiful, 
graceful  forms.  But  an  aesthetic  revolution,  a  destructive  Reign 
of  Terror,  in  all  that  concerns  household  and  farm  utensils, 
would  be  necessary  to  reinstate  a  rule  of  simplicity  comparable 
to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  rich  landed  proprietors  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  when  they  preserved  their  corn,  wine  and  oil 
in  earthen  jars;  the  vessels  being  perfectly  adapted  to  their  use 
and,  at  the  same  time,  modeled  upon  the  most  graceful  and  sub¬ 
tle  curves  known  to  mathematics :  the  slender,  pointed  termina¬ 
tion  serving  to  bury  the  jar  in  the  sand  of  the  cellar,  so  that  the 
foodstuff  contained  in  the  vessels  might  be  kept  pure,  and  the  two 
handles  from  which  these  vessels  derive  their  name  ( amphi,  both 
and  phercin ,  to  bear)  filling  the  double  office  of  use  and  beauty. 
Such  specimens  we  have  seen  preserved  from  the  excavations  of 
the  house  of  the  Roman  empress  Livia,  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
Rome,  or  in  situ,  in  the  so-called  vine-vaults  of  Diomed,  at 
Pompeii;  we  have  them  also  no  less  perfectly  preserved  in  the 
verses  of  Horace,  and  we  can  only  wish  that  it  were  possible 
to  find  vessels  as  inexpensive,  as  adaptable,  as  beautiful  as  these, 
doing  service,  among  our  rural  people.  The  conditions  of  cli¬ 
mate  which  determine  pnduction,  and  our  modern  modes  of 
life  do  not  permit  us  to  adopt  the  antique  and  exotic  shapes, 
however  exquisite  they  may  be,  but  these  “museum  objects”  can 
teach  us  the  valuable  principles  so  well  understood  by  the 


Greeks  and  by  the  modern  Japanese  as  well:  that  we  should 
possess  few  objects  intended  for  pure  ornament,  but  that  our 
things  of  daily  use  should  be  educative  and  artistic. 

To  accomplish  by  exertion  that  which  has  been  effected  with¬ 
out  effort  by  natural  endowment  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
But  it  would  now  seem  that,  in  the  decorative  and  the  lesser  arts, 
the  Americans  are  advancing  rapidly  to  join  the  beautiful  with 
the  useful.  And  in  no  division  of  the  many-branched  subject  is 
the  tendency  so  evident  and  so  praiseworthy  as  in  the  art  of  the 
potter.  The  use  in  many  instances  of  the  material  nearest  at 
hand;  the  regard  for  intrinsic  value  pure  and  simple  absorbed  in 
the  desire  to  create  something  of  higher  merit ;  the  conversion  of 
the  ugly  into  the  beautiful  by  the  power  of  care  and  thought :  all 
these  elements  of  success  have,  in  this  art,  as  practiced  in  our 
country,  wrought  their  usual  results :  which  have  been  as  usual, 
slowly  attained,  but  which  are  well  worth  all  the  anxiety,  labor, 
resources  and  devotion  they  have  cost. 

Difficulties  successfully  surmounted  are  soon  forgotten,  yet 
for  the  encouragement  of  struggling  craftsmen  in  other  branches 
of  experiment,  it  is  not  time  wasted  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  more 
serious  obstacles  which  confronted  the  earlier  American  potters 
and  delayed  the  development  of  their  art  until  recent  y'ears.  The 
first  was  a  commercial  obstacle.  For,  until  1861,  the  low  import 
duty  prevented  the  native  potter  from  competing  with  the  foreign 
producer,  even  in  simple,  domestic  wares.  But  once  the  in¬ 
centive  given  by  a  protective  tariff  of  forty  per  cent.,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industry  proceeded  with  wonderful  rapidity,  as 
we  may  find  by  reviewing  the  gratifying  results  of  the  last  four 
decades. 

The  second  obstacle  lying  in  the  path  of  the  earlier  American 
potter  and  one  not  yet  wholly  removed,  was  the  disregard  of  the 
public  for  native  work:  a  prejudice  so  deep  and  extended  as  to 
cause  the  most  sincere  American  producers  to  disguise  their 
wares  under  foreign  names  and  marks.  But  this  precaution  is  a 
necessity  of  the  past ;  the  excellence  of  American  work  is  recog¬ 
nized,  perhaps,  even  envied  abroad,  and  .the  visitor  to  the  choicest, 
most  exclusive  shops  of  London  and  Paris  observes  with  pleasure 
that  the  chief  ceramic  productions  of  the  United  States  are  shown 
side  by  side  with  the  old  and  world-famous  wares  of  England  and 
the  continent.  And  not  only  should  this  result  be  pleasing  to 
every  patriotic  American ;  for  the  means  which  led  to  the  result, 
arc  equally  to  the  credit  of  those  who  employed  them.  Our  na¬ 
tive  pioneer  potters  had  neither  royal  protection  nor  wealthy  and 
noble  patrons  to  foster  their  talents  and  work.  The  Government 
under  which  they  labored  lent  them  no  material  or  artistic  sup¬ 
port.  Thus,  forced  to  take  themselves  the  initiative,  having  formed 
a  national  association  in  1875,  they  proceeded  to  found  schools 
at  various  points  of  the  country  (Philadelphia;  Trenton,  New 
Jersey;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio)  for  the  instruction  of  those  work¬ 
ers  in  potteries  who  might  display  talents  for  modeling  or  for 
decorating. 

In  case  of  the  measure  just  described,  history  never  fails  to 
repeat  itself.  School  studios,  since  the  times  of  the  masters  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renascence,  have  been  the  most  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  developing  art,  and  to  cite  an  instance  no  more  re¬ 
mote  than  that  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  tech¬ 
nical  schools  that  caused,  within  a  single  decade,  the  rise  of 
British  ceramics  to  a  point  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  the  send¬ 
ing  of  a  commission  from  France  charged  with  investigating  the 
causes  of  such  rapid  development.  The  establishment  of  similar 
studio-schools  at  Limoges,  France,  fifty  years  since,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Haviland  fortune,  and,  better  still,  wrought  much 
for  the  advancement  of  the  potter’s  art.  The  association  and 
collaboration  of  American  potters  supplied  the  place  of  govern¬ 
ment  support,  and,  to-day,  the  future  promises  as  great  rewards 
of  success  and  reputation  to  them  as  to  the  great  private  enter¬ 
prises  of  England,  or  to  the  potteries  controlled  by  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  governments  of  the  Continent. 

Beside,  to  further  the  progress  of  the  ceramic  art  among  us, 
we  have  all  natural  aids  and  resources.  We  possess  not  only  our 
recently  developed  skill  and  our  growing  artistic  sense.  We  have 
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also  a  great  variety  of  clays,  an  abundance  of  fuel,  together  with 
cheap  and  rapid  means  of  transportation.  In  considering  our 
mineral  riches  which  are  adapted  to  ceramic  uses,  a  recent  in¬ 
vestigator  has  made  the  following  interesting  statements:  “In 
nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States,  materials  are  now 
known  to  exist  in  great  quantities,  only  awaiting  development  and 
improvement.  Fine  deposits  of  kaolin  are  found  in  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  York.  New  Jersey  is  rich  in  hall  and  fine  clays. 
Feldspar  and  quartz,  or  silica,  abound.  Our  mines  and  deposits 
are  simply  inexhaustible,  surpassing  any  found  in  Europe,  and,  in 
a  few  years,  with  better  facilities  for  preparing  the  materials,  the 
cost  of  same  will  he  greatly  reduced.  For  these  discoveries  of 
valuable  deposits  we  are  indebted  to  the  state  geologists  who, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  have  brought  to  light  these 
facts  concerning  potters’  clays.” 

Owing  to  this  acknowledgment  of  the  resources  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  our  native  potters  are  rapidly  extending  the  uses  of  their 
productions;  to  the  end  that  their  art  may  utilize  and  be  found 


throwing  salt  into  the  kiln  when  the  ware  is  nearly  fired:  a  simple 
process  which  perfectly  vitrifies  the  surface.  The  ware  is  strong, 
impervious  to  the  action  of  acids,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
adapted  to  use  in  household  utensils,  chemical  and  sanitary  ap¬ 
paratus.  Its  possibilities  of  beauty,  too,  are  large:  these  arising 
from  the  colors  of  the  clay  employed,  which  arc  a  rich  Rem¬ 
brandt  brown,  cream-white  and  gray  approaching  the  slate  tone. 
In  the  European  model  we  find  the  gres  de  Flandres:  that  is,  the 
gray  variety,  fashioned  into  the  favorite  “Graybeard,”  or  “Bellar- 
mine”  “steins”  or  tankards,  decorated  with  sculpturesque  and  de¬ 
tailed  designs.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  most  artistic  specimens 
of  the  same  ware  made  in  America — barring  those  which  are 
purely  imitative  of  the  German  or  Flemish  originals — the  his¬ 
torical  decoration  is  abandoned  in  favor  of  floral  patterns  applied 
in  cobalt  blue;  as  is  instanced  in  the  admirable  “Frackelton  blue 
and  gray,”  which  can  not  be  too  highly  praised  as  a  use  of  the 
simplest  materials  and  processes  to  the  attainment  of  a  most 
artistic  result. 

The  ceramic  products  included  in  the  second  division,  Terra 
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equal  to  the  means  so  generously  provided  by  Nature.  They  are 
also  skillfully  adapting  this  wealth  of  material  to  the  production 
of  all  varieties  and  distinctions  of  ceramics  known  to  the  crafts¬ 
men  of  the  Old  World. 

Such  varieties  and  distinctions  are  found  stated  with  more  or 
less  precision  in  every  manual  relating  to  the  fictile  art.  But  yet, 
as  the  greater  number  of  individuals  are  “eye-minded,”  and  as  fine 
points  of  difference  are  liable  to  escape  all  save  the  experienced, 
a  few  words  regarding  the  principal  classes  of  ceramics  will  not 
be  here  amiss.  These  classes,  strictly  limited,  and  represented  by 
the  specimens  most  generally  produced  and  seen  in  America, 
may  be  defined  under  the  heads:  Stoneware;  Terra  Cotta;  Fai¬ 
ence  ;  Porcelain. 

The  first-named  composition,  Stoneware,  is  formed  from  clay 
and  sand,  and  glazed,  not  by  dipping  or  painting,  but  simply  by 


Cotta,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  America,  devoted  to  architectural 
purposes.  Such  specimens  are  made  largely  from  vitreous  clays, 
and  appear  in  red,  cream  and  pure  white, — in  the  latter  the  least 
often ;  as,  in  this  case,  the  requisite  degree  of  hardness  is  attained 
with  difficulty.  The  qualities  possessed  by  this  variety  of  Terra 
Cotta  are  such  as  fit  it  for  exposure.  It  is  non-absorbent.  It  re¬ 
sists  fire  and  corrosion  to  a  great  degree,  and  for  the  architect  it 
is  a  medium  easily  treated,  in  either  mass  or  detail. 

The  first  Terra  Cotta  Works  in  this  country  were,  presumably, 
those  established  by  Abraham  Hews,  at  Weston,  Mass.,  pre¬ 
viously  to  1765,  and  which,  a  century  later,  were  removed  to 
North  Cambridge,  in  the  same  State,  where  they  are  still  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  direct  descendant  of  the  founder.  This  pottery  made 
itself  famous  for  its  reproduction  of  antique  vases  and  its  fine 
models  of  fountains  and  other  garden  ornaments;  while  more  re- 
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cently  established  works,  at  other  Eastern  points,  in  the  Middle 
States,  the  West,  and  even  the  South,  devote  themselves  to  the 
production  of  subjects  in  relief,  designed  for  either  exterior  or  in¬ 
terior  decoration.  Terra  Cotta,  the  most  durable  of  all  building 
materials,  has  been  structurally  used  since  remote  times  in  con¬ 
tinental  Europe.  It  was  thus  treated  with  special  success  in  Italy, 
during  the  Renascence,  and  it  was  introduced  thence  into  England, 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century;  there  attaining  a  peculiarly  at¬ 
tractive  and  distinctive  style.  Upon  the  occasion  of  its  first  use  in 
America,  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  ill-re¬ 
ceived  by  architects  as  a  body;  but  it  has  advanced  in  public 
favor,  until  it  is  now  seen  in  pediments  and  panels,  friezes  and 
figures,  playing  a  role  at  once  structural  and  decorative,  and  it  is 
recognized  as  an  important,  rich,  and  pliable  medium  of  artistic 
expression.  Assuredly  in  this  branch,  as  in  several  other  classes 
of  ceramics,  we  have  just  cause  for  pride  in  our  native  potters, 
who  have  adapted  old  ideas  to  new  conditions  with  a  brilliancy 
all  their  own. 

We  have  now  reached  the  third  of  the  four  classes  of  ceramics 
to  be  defined,  and  the  one  which  includes  the  greatest  number  of 


and  the  latter  translucent.  Further,  the  term,  as  accepted  in 
America,  receives  sufficient  explanation  in  the  book  upon  “Pot¬ 
tery  and  -Porcelain  of  the  United  States,”  by  Dr.  Edwin  Atlee 
Baker,  who  defines  it  as  the  name  applied  to  our  native  products 
of  underglaze  pottery,  notably  the  Rookwood  and  the  Chelsea 
(Massachusetts)  wares. 

Our  fourth  division  of  ceramics  is  less  difficult  to  establish 
than  the  preceding  one,  and  yet,  it  contains  its  own  contradictions. 
The  three  essntial  qualities  of  Porcelain  are  hardness,  whiteness 
and  translucency :  hardness  being  understood  in  the  potter’s 
sense:  that  is,  a  strong  power  of  resistance  to  fire;  whiteness  and 
translucency  being  accepted  in  relative  degree,  as,  in  some  exam¬ 
ples,  the  translucency  is  very  slight,  while  in  the  same  or  other 
cases,  the  paste  may  approach  a  creamy  tint.  A  more  subtile  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  classification  occurs  in  the  sub-division  of  porcelain  into 
two  varieties,  according  to  certain  qualities  of  substance.  Re¬ 
garding  this  distinction,  M.  Louis  Solon,  once  of  the  Sevres,  and 
afterward  of  the  Minton,  England,  Works,  has  thus  authorita¬ 
tively  expressed  himself : 

“Porcelain  is  the  generic  term  employed  to  designate  all  kinds 
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American  wares.  This  class  is  known  under  the  generic  name  of 
faience,  a  term  somewhat  loosely  and  inaccurately  applied.  When 
we  hear  it,  we  recall  the  old  Italian  town,  Faenza,  whose  pot¬ 
ters  were  renowned  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century :  they 
producing  a  ware  coated  with  a  stanniferous  (tin)  glaze,  and 
which  was  copied  extensively,  in  all  that  relates  to  material  and 
process,  by  the  Frenchmen  who  produced  the  Rouen  ware  so 
eagerly  sought  by  collectors,  and  the  Henri  Deux  Faience,  whose 
rarity  and  beauty  are  too  costly  to  be  found  outside  of  national 
museums.  But  as  the  word  faience  is  now  used,  it  is,  like  charity, 
a  cloak  for  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  under  its  name  are  perpe¬ 
trated  many  crimes  in  ceramics.  It  is  discussed  by  Webster,  with 
that  lack  of  scholarship  so  often  characteristic  of  his  definitions, 
as :  “a  collective  name  for  all  the  various  kinds  of  glazed  earthen¬ 
ware  and  porcelain.”  To  modify  this  statement,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  faience  is  pottery,  and  not  porcelain  :  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two  divisions  being  that  the  former  is  opaque, 


of  pottery  to  which  an  incipient  vitrification  has  been  imparted  by 
firing.  This  translucent  pottery  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
classes:  I.  Hard  Paste,  containing  only  natural  elements  in  the 
composition  of  the  body  and  the  glaze.  This  is  the  hard  porcelain 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  that  of  Europe  made  upon  the  same 
principles.  2.  Soft  Paste,  where  the  body  is  an  artificial  combi¬ 
nation  of  various  materials,  agglomerated  by  the  action  of  fire, 
in  which  the  compound  called  a  frit  (sand  and  alkali)  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  natural  rock.  The  glaze  with  which 
this  is  covered  is  a  glassy  mixture.  To  this  class  belong  the  early 
Italian  and  French  porcelain  (Sevres  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century),  and  the  larger  part  of  English  china.”  Ex¬ 
tending  this  definition,  Professor  Charles  F.  Binns,  in  his  “Story 
of  the  Potter,”  thus  comments :  “The  constituents  of  hard  porce¬ 
lain  are  china-stone  and  china-clay;  the  former  being  a  soft 
granite  known  to  mineralogists  as  pegmatite.  The  glaze  consists 
largely  of  pegmatite  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkali,  usually 
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obtained  from  the  ashes  of  some  plant.  Soft  porcelain  is  alto¬ 
gether  different.  In  this,  the  frit  (which  has  been  subjected  to 
heat  sufficient  to  cause  its  two  elements  to  unite)  is  crushed  and 
mingled  with  certain  other  substances,  including  a  little  clay  to 
give  some  slight  plasticity,  and  when  the  required  articles  are 
made,  they  are  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat  that  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  fusion.  In  this  case,  the  glaze  is,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  red  lead,  sand  and  clay.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Soft  Paste  is  only  a  clever  substitute,  or  makeshift.  But  in  the 
absence  of  the  true  constituents  the  potters  made  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation,  and  so  well  did  they  succeed  that  the  soft  porcelain 
exceeds  the  hard  in  beauty.” 

With  the  above-quoted  comments  the  description  of  the  wares 
most  commonly  made  and  seen  in  the  United  States  may  end,  and 
we  may  now  advance  to  the  consideration  of  certain  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  which,  after  a  short  experimental  period,  have  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  ceramists  prominent  among  the  workers  of  the  world, 
and,  which,  in  a  few  instances,  now  claim  the  first  place  among 
the  modern  articles  of  their  kind. 

A  typical  example  of  these  points  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
Low  Tiles,  produced  by  the  noted  pottery,  at  Chelsea,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  of  which  the  history  is  interesting  and  significant  from 
several  points  of  view.  It  is  the  story  of  a  brilliant  success  based 
upon  the  severe  struggle  of  one  man  against  the  wealth,  expe¬ 
rience  and  solid  reputation  of  many  powerful  opponents. 

The  enterprise  dates  from  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
began  in  1879,  when  Mr.  John  G.  Low  turned  his  attention  to  ex¬ 
perimental  pottery,  after  having  studied  in  Paris  as  a  painter 
under  both  Couture  and  Troyon.  Thus  to  the  art-craft  in  which 
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he  was  destined  to  attain  such  happy  results,  he  brought  a  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  drawing,  modeling  and,  above  all,  of  color : 
the  basis  of  his  success,  as  we  may  now  see  by  reference  to  the 
characteristics  of  his  beautiful  products.  At  the  outset,  he 
lacked  the  practical  use  of  his  medium,  and  this  he  was  forced  to 
acquire  slowly,  painfully,  and  with  great  pecuniary  loss.  The 
problem  which  he  set  himself  was  how  to  produce  in  America, 
at  a  moderate  cost,  tiles  similar  to  those  of  English  make,  which 
were  the  result  of  tedious  and  expensive  processes,  but  which 
yet  controlled  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  first  applied  himself 
to  methods  of  bas-relief  decoration,  in  which  lay  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  entire  scheme.  He  was  cpnfident  that  if  he  could 


master  this  first  process,  success  lay  before  him  in  large  measure. 
At  his  press,  therefore,  he  worked  early  and  late,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years,  repeating  the  experiences  of  the  potter  Palissy 
in  all  save  the  bitter  poverty  of  the  staunch  Huguenot.  Mr.  Low’s 
struggle  was  indeed  that  of  “the  survival  of  the  fittest,”  and  to  it 
he  sacrificed  all  the  modern  resources  of  his  craft.  His  continued 
experiments  with  clays,  glazes,  fires,  fuels  and  kilns  seemed  a 
study  in  the  mathematical  laws  of  premutations  and  combinations, 
with  the  desired  result  depending  upon  an  infinitesimal  quantity. 
The  story  of  the  struggle — especially  of  that  part  which  relates 
to  the  press — was  dramatically  told  by  the  artist,  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet, 
in  the  Century  Magazine  for  1882,  when  the  events  were  yet 
fresh  and  the  triumph  was  new. 

The  relief  tile  as  definitively  produced  at  the  Low  Pottery  and. 
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indeed,  as  it  is  made  at  all  other  tile  works  in  America,  follows 
a  method  for  making  buttons  which  was  patterned  in  England 
some  sixty  years  since.  This,  known  as  the  “dust”  process,  con¬ 
sists  in  slightly  moistening  the  dry,  powdered  clay  and  subjecting 
it  to  great  pressure  in  dies  containing  the  designs  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  tiles,  which  are  afterward  glazed  or  enameled.  These 
relief  tiles,  when  perfected,  became  the  best-known  product  of  the 
Pottery,  but  the  experiments  incident  to  them  caused  the  inven¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Low  of  a  process  which  he  styled  “the  natural.”  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  him — as  he  relates  through  his  sympathetic 
biographer,  Mr.  Millet,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  stamp  any 
form  whatever  upon  the  face  of  a  tile,  just  as  the  name  of  the 
maker  is  stamped  upon  the  back.  Acting  upon  this  thought,  he 
seized  a  mullein  leaf  near  at  hand,  and,  after  pressing  it  into  a 
newly  made  tile,  removed  it  to  form  a  matrix.  This  concave 
mould  he  lined  with  tissue  paper,  over  which  he  piled  a  mass  of 
prepared  clay  or  “dust,”  and  having  exerted  a  strong  pressure 
upon  the  whole,  he  formed  thus  a  double  tile,  which,  upon  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  thin  paper,  separated  into  two  parts :  the  one  bear¬ 
ing  the  impression  of  the  leaf  in  rilievo,  the  other  in  intaglio. 

Thus  occupied  with  processes  which,  suggested  by  some  rapid 
thought,  were  perfected  by  infinite  care  and  pains,  Mr.  Low  was 
surprised  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  by  the  prize  which  he  won 
over  twelve  strong  competitors  at  an  exhibition  held  at  Crewe, 
the  center  of  the  tile-producing  region  of  England.  This  event, 
it  is  said,  has  never  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  ceramics,  for  it 
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gave  immediate  reputation  as  a  potter  to  one  who,  three  years 
previously,  had  known  nothing  of  the  art-craft  in  which  he  had 
so  rapidly  risen  to  distinction,  at  the  expense  of  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced,  laborious  and  intelligent  toilers  in  clay.  Upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  our  consul  at  Liverpool  addressed  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  a  note  in  which  lie  declared  that  “Mr.  Low,  an  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown  American,  had  bearded  the  British  Lion  in  his 
den  and  carried  away  his  laurels.” 

Closely  following  upon  this  reward  came  extensive  home  pat¬ 
ronage,  and  the  Low  tiles  came  to  be  accepted  by  the  public  as 
worthy  substitutes  for  those  of  the  Minton  and  other  famous  Eng¬ 
lish  works.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  struggle  which  we  have 
outlined  was  finished,  a  reputation  was  made  for  an  experimental¬ 
ist  at  once  patient  and  bold,  a  new  American  industry  had  been 
developed,  which  was  to  offer  an  incentive  and  example,  and 
thus  effectively  to  aid  the  economic  interests  of  our  country. 

Acting  with  true  New  England  foresight  and  prudence,  Mr. 
Low  did  not  pursue  his  artistic  schemes  to  the  detriment  of  his 
business  interests.  Together  with  exquisite,  sculpturesque  tiles 
destined  for  purely  decorative  purposes,  his  pottery  undertook 
the  construction  of  soda  fountains,  the  decoration  of  cast-iron 
stoves,  with  panels  and  tiling,  the  wainscoting  of  bath-room 
walls,  and  other  similar  commissions.  By  this  means  fortune  was 
made  to  follow  reputation,  and  the  artistic  phase  of  the  enterprise 
was  assured  development  and  permanence. 

Among  the  early  successes  of  the  Low  Tile  Company  was  a 
panel  or  large  tile,  in  low  relief  decoration,  outlined  with  the  pro¬ 
file  of  an  old,  bearded  man,  drawn  in  flowing  lines.  The  surface 
of  the  pottery  was  undulating,  and  the  picture  appeared  to  float 
upon  it,  like  a  shadow  upon  a  wave.  The  color,  too,  was  signifi¬ 
cant  :  the  vitreous  glaze  being  of  greenish  hue,  like  water  struck 
by  a  strong  ray  of  sunlight.  The  whole:  outline,  color  and  sur¬ 
face,  had  a  tremulous  character  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  title-legend,  “When  Age  Steals  On,”  faintly  stamped 
in  relief  beneath  the  head,  seemed  about  to  disappear,  so  that  the 
eye  sought  it  again  and  again  to  make  sure  of  its  presence,  Ibis 
subject  was  long  a  favorite  with  the  fickle  public,  and  it  passed 
into  many  museums  as  a  fine,  unusual  specimen  of  American 
ceramic  art. 

A  decade  later  were  produced  the  three  panels  shown  in  our 
illustrations,  and  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Fair. 
They  are  named  “Air,”  “Water”  and  “Thirst,”  and  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  beauty  of  treatment:  being  reminiscent  of  the  best 
art  of  the  Renascence,  and  yet  sufficiently  modern  to  be  without 
affectation.  Each  of  the  three  subjects  has  its  individual  charm. 
In  the  “Air”  panel,  the  wind-cherubs  suggest  a  wide  range  of 
old  masters,  with,  perhaps,  Rubens  predominent.  They  recall, 
too,  the  pictoral  compasses  seen  in  the  pavements  of  Italian 
churches,  like  the  one  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  where 
chubby  genii  are  pictured,  blowing  upon  conches  to  various  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens. 

More  pleasing  still  is  the  “Water”  Panel,  with  its  group  of 
children  and  dolphins  :  the  waves  serving  as  a  transparent  drapery 
to  one  of  the  babies,  and  the  fish  gathered  into  a  school,  such  as 
we  may  have  seen  playing  about  our  steamer  during  our  last 
Atlantic  voyage. 

The  “Thirst”  Panel  abandons  the  light,  graceful  treatment  of 
the  two  preceding  subjects,  which  have  something  of  the  old 
Greek  delicacy,  to  assume  the  dignity  of  the  best  Italian  art.  The 
architectural  effect,  the  great  concourse  of  people,  the  figure¬ 
drawing,  the  old  men’s  faces  are  Venetian,  the  story  is  told  with 
Giottesque  facility,  detail  and  variety,  and,  better  than  all,  there 
is  an  earnest,  strenuous  quality  which  is  the  sign  manual  of  the 
highest  American  art. 

It  must  be  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  joy  that  we  study  pro¬ 
ductions  such  as  these,  which  have  behind  them  a  story  of  severe 
struggle  and  endeavor — like  that  of  the  plant-germ  which,  pre¬ 
served  through  the  unpropitious  season,  feels  the  first  impulse  of 
spring,  and  rests  no  more  until  it  has  reached  its  full  develop¬ 
ment. 


Don't  let  good  machinery  that  has  been  discarded  rust  out  in 
the  scrap  pile.  Put  a  card  in  The  Clay-Worker’s  “  For  Sale  ” 
columns  and  find  a  purchaser. 
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Office  Systems— Continued. 

CONNECTION  WITH  form  No.  3,  or  the  Kiln 
Unloading  Record,  a  kiln  record  book  is  kept.  It 
not  is  necessary,  nor  is  it  particularly  desirable  to 
have  these  record  books  ruled  by  the  printer,  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  short  work  to  prepare  each  page  as 
the  work  progresses,  and  by  so  doing  the  ruling 
can  be  made  to  suit  the  conditions  of  diversified 
product  as  they  arise.  In  recording  from  the  Un¬ 
loading  Report  of  a  pressed  brick  kiln,  or  any 
other,  for  that  matter,  provide  enough  horizontal  ruling  to  allow  a 
line  for  each  day’s  work,  or  as  many  lines  and  a  few  extra  as  full  days 
are  ordinarily  required  to  empty  a  kiln.  The  up  and  down  ruling 
would  then  divide  the  horizontal  ruling  to  provide  a  column  for  date 
and  for  each  shade  and  quality  division  met  with  in  sorting  the 
ware,  these  columns  being  headed  as  shown  in  form  No.  6,  or  in  any 
way  required.  Of  course  much  less  space  is  required  where  the 
product  is  common  ware,  such  as  building  brick,  drain  tile  or  paving 
brick.  Such  a  record  will  show  clearly  the  result  of  each  kiln’s  burn, 
the  percentages  of  quality,  etc.  It  is  also  well  to  keep  a  Kiln  Sheet 
showing  the  number  of  brick  set  in  the  kiln,  either  as  direct  count 
from  the  press  or  car  count  from  the  dryer,  and  in  a  column  joining, 
the  total  outcount.  This  keeps  the  office  posted  to  date  on  the 
waste  and  is  a  handy  reference  as  to  production  of  green  and 
burned  ware.  This  form  is  illustrated  under  No.  7.  Where  pressed 
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Kiln 

No. 

Red  Pressed. 

Side-Cut. 

4-in. 

Tile. 

6-in. 

Tile. 

In  Count. 

1 

Out  Count. 

In  Count. 

Out  Count. 

In  Count. 
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1 
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40,000 

39.000 

22,000 

21,500 

1 

5 

23,800 

23,240 

2 

0 

15.280 

15.000 

3 

9 

67,000 

67,080 

4 

facing  brick  are  produced,  a  stock  sheet  is  kept.  This  sheet  will  not 
be  illustrated  as  it  is  the  same  as  No.  6;  only  the  brick  counted  is 
represented  in  totals  under  each  head,  for  the  entire  kiln,  and  the 
Kiln  No.  column  corresponds  to  the  date  column  in  form  No.  6. 
Another  sheet  with  same  divisions  is  kept  on  which  are  recorded 
the  sales  under  each  class  or  shade.  These  several  forms  will  com¬ 
prise  a  complete  invoice  system. 

In  form  No.  3,  sufficient  margin  should  be  left  to  note  therein 
what  portion  of  the  brick  of  each  grade  is  loaded  directly  into 
cars  or  wagons,  and  notation  of  number  of  hours  loaders  were  work¬ 
ing  in  each  kiln  or  wheeling  from  stocky  Another  form  which  will 
show  the  cost  and  afford  ready  comparisons,  in  kiln  unloading  or 
wheeling  work,  is  shown  under  form  No.  8.  This  form  provides  a 
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Date. 

No.  Brick 
from 
Kilns. 

Cost. 

No.  Brick 
from 
Stock  to 
Cars. 

Cost. 

No.  from 
Kiln 
to  Cars. 

No.  from 
Kiln 

to  Wagons 

No.  from 
Stock 
to  Wagons 

Apr.  1. 

10,520 

$5.60 

4,000 

$1.15 

8.500 

1,900 

1 

good  counter  check  on  shipments  and  local  sales  and  total  outcount 
records. 

The  stocking,  handling  and  shipping  of  pressed  brick  is  quite  an 


extensive  operation  and  consequently  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
production.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  its  importance  from  a  cost 
standpoint,  it  is  a  division  worthy  of  considerable  study.  It  is  not 
the  thought  of  this  paper  to  lay  down  any  rules  that  are  considered 
the  only  way,  as  they  are  no  doubt  susceptible  of  much  improvement 
when  applied  to  some  cases.  The  main  idea  is  that  it  is  well  in  this 
business  to  be  always  in  touch  with  the  average  percentages  of  class 
“A”  and  inferior  classes  being  produced.  It  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of 
much  speculation  amongst  the  smaller  producers  of  pressed  brick  as 
to  the  percentage  of  class  “A”  brick  that  is  produced  in  the  larger 
yards.  One  has  but  to  engage  in  the  business  to  fully  realize  the 
numerous  causes  which  will  make  the  “A”  grade  dwindle  into  in¬ 
significance  as  compared  to  the  “B,”  “C”  and  “I)”  grades,  and  to 
know  the  unending  watchfulness,  care  and  expense  required  to  keep 
the  “A”  grade  production  up  to  a  respectable  standard  in  the  per¬ 
centage  column. 

Briefly  stated,  the  production  of  pressed  brick  for  facing  purposes, 
means  unending  care  and  expense.  When  this  is  followed  out  and 
a  stock  of  good  brick  begins  to  accumulate,  one  is  in  a  position  to 
understand  correctly  what  it  means  to  handle  “a  white  elephant.” 
That  is  to  say,  the  market  meets  one  with  all  sorts  of  objections, 
obstructions,  and,  at  times,  hold-ups.  It  is  a  matter  of  but  a  few' 
years  since  the  price  attainable  was  in  a  measure  commensurate  with 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  manufacturing,  but  these  prices  have 
steadily  dwindled  and  the  market  difficulties  have  as  steadily  in¬ 
creased. 

The  modern  pressed  or  facing  brick  industry  of  today  has  a  won- 
derful  market  to  supply,  wonderful  in  extent  and  variety  of  its 
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the  requirements  of  the  trade,  or  the  manufacture  end,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  requires  the  same  conditions  that  are  necessary  in  a 
modern  common  ware  plant  of  these  modern  times.  All  clay  working 
ventures  depend  for  success  upon  the  art  of  burning.  Generally 
speaking,  burning  is  poorly  done  and  expensively  done.  Every 
clay  worker  should  endeavor  to  study  the  question  of  burning  very 
closely.  We  have  made  but  little  progress  in  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  great  many  extravagances 
will  be  overcome  when  the  scientific  and  practical  men  get  together 
and  discuss  the  question  with  entire  innocence  of  the  art  as  a  base. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  MAKE  INJURIOUS,  IF 
TRUTHFUL  STATEMENTS. 


The  right  of  labor  unions  to  issue  circulars  calculated  to  in¬ 
jure  the  business  of  a  contractor,  provided  the  facts  stated  are 
true,  has  recently  been  asserted  by  Judge  Tuley  in  Chicago.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Marble,  Enamel  and  Glass  Workers’  Union  were 
charged  with  conspiring  to  injure  the  business  of  a  contractor. 
The  circular  stated  that  the  contractor  in  question  was  the  only 
mosaic  manufacturer  in  Chicago  who  had  refused  to  sign  the 
union’s  agreement,  that  union  men  would  not  work  for  him  until 
he  signed  it,  that  sympathetic  strikes  would  be  ordered  on  any 
building  where  he  might  get  a  contract,  and  therefore  the  cir¬ 
cular  requested  architects,  builders,  contractors,  and  others  not 
to  let  any  contract  to  him  “until  he  has  acceded  to  our  demands.” 
On  the  witness  stand  the  contractor  said  he  had  not  paid  the 
demands  of  the  union  because  he  could  not  afford  to  do  so,  that 
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10.000 
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60,500 
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demands.  A  factory  producing  facing  brick,  can  not  be  classed  as 
fully  modern  in  its  line  unless  its  clay  deposits  are  such  as  to  permit 
not  only  the  manufacture  of  the  old  time  red,  but  countless  other 
shades  or  colors  ranging  from  white  through  cream,  buff,  grey, 
speckled  buff,  buff  flash,  blotched  faced,  old  gold,  granite,  pink, 
mottle  and  black,  in  fact  nearly  every  color  but  blue,  which  the 
manufacturer  is  more  than  apt  to  furnish  or  become  in  the  end. 

In  the  old  days  of  red  brick,  shading  was  an  art  of  fine  degree. 
Shades  numbered  through  as  many  as  twenty  to  twTenty-five  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  gradations  were  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable  to 
the  unpracticed  eye.  In  this  day  and  age  such  close  shading  is  not 
deemed  desirable  and  under  existing  prices  is  certainly  not  profit¬ 
able.  The  demand  for  the  buff  brick,  brought  out  by  the  architect, 
sounded  the  end  of  the  days  of  close  shading  as  a  general  practice. 
The  demand  for  the  fancy  shades  or  facing  brick  brought  the 
ceramic  chemist  into  prominence;  and  he  has  been  retained  as  a 
necessity  in  the  business  since.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  men¬ 
tion,  except  in  passing,  the  detail  work  necessary  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  facing  brick  in  the  modern  plant. 

A  very  exacting  man  is  required  to  be  in  charge,  one  who  will  not 
let  go  until  tomorrow  the  crying  need  of  today,  nor  overlook  botching 
work  in  the  smallest  degree.  He  must  have  under  him  expert  help, 
a  mechanical  engineer,  a  draughtsman  and  a  chemist.  There  must 
be  a  complete  machine  shop  and  a  laboratory;  in  fact,  an  industrial 
city. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  pressed  brick  factory  as  it  ranks  well  up  in 


they  had  tried  to  boycott  him,  and  that  while  he  was  working 
on  the  Marshall  Field  building  he  had  been  obliged  to  stand  at 
the  entrance  with  a  gun  in  each  hand  to  protect  his  workmen,  and 
that  they  had  to  eat  and  sleep  in  the  building.  The  attorney  for 
the  men  argued  that  no  law  had  been  violated,  for  the  reason  that 
though  the  circular  might  be  injurious  to  the  contractor,  it  was 
a  statement  of  facts  and  the  union  had  the  right  to  issue  it.  In 
ordering  the  men  acquitted,  the  judge  said:  “Testimony  intro¬ 
duced  bears  out  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  circular.  The  law 
holds  that  any  person  in  competition  with  another  may  state  the 
truth  regarding  the  business  of  the  other,  however  injurious  to 
the  other  that  truth  may  be.  This  is  true  of  combinations  and 
corporations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  The  motive  in  making 
§uch  truthful  though  injurious  statements  may  be  to  take  from 
the  other  some  of  his  business  and  to  add  to  the  business  of  the 
person  making  those  statements.  The  motive  is  a  legal  one.  The 
act  and  the  motive  in  this  case  are  both  legal.” — National 
Builder. 

Abraham  Lincoln  always  had  supreme  confidence  in  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  He  credited  them  with  common  sense  and  believed 
that  they  always  landed  right.  It  is  common  sense,  and  not  extra¬ 
ordinary,  or  erratic,  or  Napoleonic,  or  wizzard  sense  that  wins  in 
business.  It  is  steady,  persistent,  energetic  application  of  com¬ 
mon-sense  methods  which  rise  on  steadily  in  the  world  of 
trade. — Ex. 
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A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 


FOPLE  GROW  worse  and  worse  at  every 
generation,”  said  the  Patriarch  as  he 
touched  the  live  end  of  a  brand  to  his 
well-blacked  T.  D.  “Was  a  time,  ’way  back 
fifty  years  or  so,  when  folks  could  trust 
each  other,  and  they  did,  too,  and  there 
was  scarcely  ever  heard  of  a  man  forgetting 
to  return  a  favor.  But  nowadays  if  you 
lend  your  money  to  a  friend  you  lose  your  money  and  your 
friend.  Upshot  of  it  all  is,  men  can’t  do  the  business  they  used 
to  do.  They  can’t  trust  the  people  who  patronize  ’em.  Why, 
it’s  got  so  bad  that  we  look  at  our  patrons  as  crooks  until  they 
prove  they’re  honest,  whereas,  before  the  war,  they  treated  a 
man  like  a  saint  till  he  proved  to  be  the  devil.  Them  days  any 
honest,  ambitious  young  man  got  into1  business  on  his  own  brain 
and  muscle  as  capital.  Nowadays  a  young  man  has  to  hook  or 
gobble  a  small  fortune  ’fore  he  dares  venture  out  on  his  own 
account.  Americans  were  the  soul  of  honor  once,  and  the  most 
generous  people  in  the  world.” 

“True  fer  you,  every  word,”  said  Murphy.  “I  was  an  ambi¬ 
tious  gossoon  in  Galway  thirty  years  ago.  The  times  were  bad 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  landlords  was  never  worse.  I  was  learning 
the  trade  of  blacksmith  and  getting  for  wages  two  pounds  a 
year,  or-  ten  dollars  of  our  money  now.  I  wanted  to  come  to 
America,  and  i  was  making  me  wishes  known  to  another  ’prentice 
boy  who  was  working  with  me,  when  a  stout,  middle-aged  farmer 
came  in  the  door  and  overheard  me.  He  called  me  over  to  him. 
‘You  want  to  go  to  America?’  he  says.  ‘I  do,’  said  I.  ‘What  will 
ye  do  there?’  said  he.  ‘I’ll  be  an  American  and  not  a  hated 
Englishman’s  slave  and  subject,  and  I’ll  earn  in  the  first  week 
there  my  whole  year’s  salary  here,’  I  said.  ‘Are  ye  sure?’  said  he. 
‘I  m  that  sure,’  said  I,  ‘that  I  could  almost  take  me  oath  to  it.’ 
‘Why  don’t  you  go?’  said  he.  ‘Why  don’t  I  go?’  said  I.  ‘Nice  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  a  boy  who  never  saw  three  pound  together,  and  the 
passage  money  more  than  six  pound  to  New  York.’  ‘Will  six 
pound  take  you  there?’  said  he.  ‘It  will,’  said  I" ‘Well,’  said  he, 
‘here  is  six  pound.  Go,  and  may  God  bless  you  in  that  great  land, 
where  His  blessing  rests,  and  send  this  money  back  when  you 
can.’ 

“The  next  week  I  was  on  board  the  ship  Northumberland, 
and  six  months  after  I  was  carried  ashore  on  a  rope  through  the 
surf  at  Newfoundland,  and  after  awhile  made  my  way  to  the 
States.  The  first  work  I  did  in  America  was  to  make  brick.  I 
earned  forty  pounds  the  first  season,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  I  sent  eight  pounds  to  me  friend — two  pound  for  interest. 
My !  but  he  gave  me  a  rating  in  his  next  letter  for  offering  him 
interest,  and  he  told  me  he  gave  it  to  another  likely  boy  who 
wanted  to  come  out,  and  he  was  advancing  him  his  passage.  Al¬ 
together,  that  one  passage  money  carried  eight  men  out  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Do  ye  suppose  you  could  find  a  man  to  trust  a  boy  now? 
Or  do  you  suppose  you  could  find  the  boy  to  trust?  No,  indeed. 
Not  in  this  wide  world.  The  Irish,  anyhow,  were  generous  in 
the  old  land.  No  race  was  so  generous,  but  they’re  as  hard  as  any, 
now.  Man’s  trust  in  man  is  a  lost  art  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
world.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  spoke  up  Eddy  Smitrovich,  the 
stalwart  Pole  who  completed  the  triangular  group  at  the  outside 
arch.  “Five  years  ago  I  finished  my  term  in  the  Russian  army. 
I  had  served  five  years  and  twelve  days  as  a  Russian  soldier.  Five 
years  and  twelve  days  in  hell  is  no  worse.  I  can  not  speak  of  it. 
1  get  mad  when  I  think.  I  was  a  boy  in  Warsaw.  My  mother 


was  feeble ;  my  father  was  old  and  poor.  I  was  their  main  sup¬ 
port.  The  soldiers  came  one  night  when  I  was  21  and  tore  me  from 
them.  I  never  forget  my  mother’s  scream  when  they  carried  me 
away.  They  put  me  to  drill.  Thev  paid  me  sixty-five  cents  every 
two  months  for  wages  and  out  of  that  I  must  buy  tobacco  and 
my  clothes.  We  starved.  I  spent  some  money  I  had  saved  to 
keep  me  alive.  My  mother  prayed  to  God  that  I  would  not  die 
a  Russian  soldier.  The  hated  Russ. !  Five  years  12  days  went 
by.  I  was  free.  I  went  home  to  Warsaw.  I  went  to  learn  the 
carriage-making  trade.  I  made  about  twelve  dollars  a  year.  ‘I 
pray  God,’  my  mother  said,  ‘that  you  may  go  to  that  good  coun¬ 
try — America — so  they  can  not  again  make  you  a  soldier.’  I  wanted 
to  go.  I  had  no  money.  An  old  man  came  to  me.  He  said,  ‘Why 
don’t  you  go  to  America?’  ‘How  go?’  I  said.  ‘Don’t  you  know 
I  got  nothing  and  it  cost  one  hundred  sixty  dollars  ($80.00  Amer¬ 
ican  money)  for  ship  card?  It  would  take  me  forever  to  earn 
one  hundred  dollars  in  Poland.’  ‘Here  is  $160.00,’  he  said.  Go 
to  America,  my  boy,  and  when  you  earn,  send  my  money  back.’ 
Well,  I  told  my  mother.  She  was  sick  in  bed.  ‘Thank  God,’  she 
said,  ‘my  son  will  be  an  American.  I  can  die  happy  now.  Good¬ 
bye,  my  boy.  I  will  not  see  you  again  on  earth,  but  we  will 
meet  up  there  with  God,  and  you  will  not  be  a  Russ.’  Fifteen  days 
I  was  coming  on  the  water.  I  landed  in  Castle  Garden.  I  had 
no  money,  no  friends.  They  put  me  in  a  big  cage  two  weeks.  I 
didn’t  know  then  whether  they  wanted  to  send  me  back  or  not. 
I  know  now  they  were  thinking  to  do  it.  To  tell  truth,  when  I 
saw  New  York,  how  much  she  was  not  like  Poland,  I  would  be 
glad  if  they  send  me  back.  But  there  was  dirty  men  come  over 
in  ships  every  day  and  were  put  in  the  cage  with  me.  They  ate 
like  pigs  and  never  try  to  keep  clean.  It  made  mfe  sick  to  see 
the  dirt.  One  day  I  turned  up  my  sleeves  and  cleaned  up  that 
cage.  I  washed  the  dishes.  I  washed  the  floor.  I  took  charge 
of  the  grub,  and  I  made  them  Italians  help  me  keep  clean.  I  did 
that  one  whole  week.  Then  a  nice  lady  come  and  talked  with  the 
watchman  and  asked  me  questions.  I  answered  her.  ‘He  will 
not  be  a  burden.  He  will  make  his  way  in  the  world.  He  is  a 
clean  and  intelligent  man,’  she  said.  ‘He  is  a  pauper,’  said  the 
watchman.  ‘Let  him  enter,’  she  said,  and  the  man  was  ugly  but 
she  was  boss  and  they  let  me  out.  I  took  off  my  hat  and  hur¬ 
rahed  three  times  loud  as  I  could  when  I  got  outside,  and  the 
man  laughed  then  and  slapped  me  on  the  back  and  said  to  me,  ‘I 
guess  you  are  all  right  after  all.’  I  went  over  to  New 
Jersey  and  worked  my  first  day  in  a  brickyard.  I  sent  my  friend 
his  money  that  fall.  I  sent  some  money  every  year  to  help 
poor  boys  come  here.  But  they  don’t  pay  me  back.  Five  years 
ago  people  in  Poland  were  honest,  and  so  kind.  Today  you  can’t 
trust  nobody  in  Poland  nor  anywhere  else — not  even  in  America, 
that  is  a  land  so  good  in' everything  else.” 

“I  see  Wilson’s  gone  drinking  some,”  said  the  Patriarch. 
“Wilson’s  a  hard-headed  Yankee  of  old  stock.  Didn’t  expect 
he’d  take  to  drink.” 

“Well,”  said  the  after  tender,  “Wilson  staked  a  stranger  to 
every  cent  he  had  in  the  world  a  year  ago,  and  heard  nothing 
from  it  until  the  other  day,  when  he  got  a  letter  from  Arizona  in¬ 
viting  him  to  go  there  and  take  a  rich  job.  There  was  a  thousand 
dollar  check  in  the  letter,  and  Billy  just  simply  broke  loose  when 
it  dawned  on  him  that  his  tramp  friend  remembered  him.” 

“That’s  nice,”  said  Eddy. 

“That’s  quare,  indeed,”  said  Murphy. 

“Never  heard  the  like,”  said  the  Patriarch.  “Let’s  turn  in.” 

The  Dreamer. 

The  “watt,”  the  unit  of  electrical  power,  is  1-746  of  a  horse 
power.  It  equals  the  mechanical  energy  represented  by  44.24 
foot  pounds.  One  “ampere”  of  current  moving  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  “volt”  pressure,  or  any  combination  of  volts  and 
amperes,  and  that  will  make  unity  when  multiplied  together,  is 
the  equivalent,  in  the  expenditure  of  energy,  to  the  work  a  man 
would  do  in  lifting  one  pound  44.24  feet  high,  or  any  work,  any 
weight  raised  any  distance,  in  which  the  weight  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  multiplied  together  make  44.24. — Exchange. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  the  Sixth  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society  will  be  Held  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  February  1  to  13,  1904. 

IN  DEFERENCE  to  the  expressed  wish  of  a  large  number 
of  our  members  for  the  selection  of  a  central  point  for  our 
next  meeting,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Sixth  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  February  i  to  13,  inclusive. 

The  first  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  in 
September,  1886,  when  less  than  fifty  of  those  who  had  signed 
the  call,  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Association. 
Since  then  the  membership  has  grown  steadily  until  it  now  num¬ 
bers  over  five  hundred.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  our  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Association’s  birthplace  will  be  celebrated  by  a  larger 
attendance  than  at  any  previous  convention.  Certainly  the  acces¬ 
sibility  and  attractions  of  Cincinnati  justify  these  expectations, 
for  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  territory  from  which  the 
major  part  of  our  membership  is  drawn. 

Cincinnati  to-day  is  as  unrivaled  in  attractions  as  when  Long¬ 
fellow  wrote— 

“The  ‘Queen  City’  of  the  West, 

In  her  Garlands  drest, 

On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river.” 

For  the  “beautiful  river”  has  brought  to  her  a  flow  of  gold 
that  has  made  the  Queen  City  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  Though  railroads  have  diverted  much  of  the  river  traffic 
to  rival  cities,  Cincinnati  still  excels  her  rivals  in  the  volume  of 
her  trade,  as  indicated  by  her  bank  clearings,  which,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  $596,000,000.  Not 
only  is  she  a  great  commercial  center,  but  she  also  excels  in  the 
world  of  music,  art  and  literature,  tier  Art  Museum  and  other 
places  of  amusement  make  the  city  very  attractive  to  pleasure 
seekers. 

Almost  every  conceivable  line  of  manufacture  is  represented 
among  her  industries,  and  in  many  lines  she  excels  all  rivals. 
J.  F.  Ellison,  President  of  her  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  Cincinnati  is  the  most  extensive  liquor 
market  in  the  world,  and,  what  may  be  news  to  many,  also  leads 
all  of  the  cities  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  flags.  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris  and  Berlin  have  been  decorated  time  after  time  with 
Cincinnati-made  flags,  and  the  chances  are  that  Old  Glory, 
whether  it  waves  over  the  house  tops  in  this  country  or  is  carried 
by  regiments  of  our  boys  in  the  Philippines,  was  made  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Among  clayworkers,  Cincinnati  is  noted  as  the  home  of  the 
famous  Rookwood  Pottery.  There  are  other  clayworking  estab¬ 
lishments,  such  as  immense  brick  plants,  tile  and  pottery  estab¬ 
lishments,  which  those  who  are  seeking  practical  information 
will  find  of  much  interest. 

HOTEL  HEADQUARTERS. 

Headquarters  during  the  Convention  will  be  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  where  splendid  facilities  will  be  offered  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  Those  desiring  to  display  light  machinery,  or  models  of 
same,  will  be  afforded  ample  floor  space  free  of  charge.  In  due 


time,  further  particulars  as  to  railroad  rates,  etc.,  will  be  an¬ 
nounced.  Those  desiring  further  information  relative  to  the 
requisites  of  membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

OLD-FASHIONED  BRICKYARD. 


RICK  MAKING  has  advanced  with  everything 
else  during  recent  years.  Machinery  has  taken 
the  place  of  hand  labor  and  what  was  formerly 
the  work  of  days  is  now  the  labor  of  hours  or 
minutes. 

Not  all  yards  have  adopted  modern  appara¬ 
tus.  Occasionally  one  finds  a  yard  in  which 
erstwhile  primitive  methods  still  prevail  and 
where  the  hands  on  the  clock  of  progress  stand 
exactly  where  they  stood  a  quarter  or  half  century  ago. 

Such  a  yard  still  exists  at  Springfield,  Vermont.  Springfield 
is  an  inland  town  of  about  3,000  people,  nestling  in  the  Black 
river  valley  and  spreading  out  over  the  adjacent  hills.  It  is  noted 
for  its  great  machine  shops,  which  send  their  product  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

Some  years  ago  the  rehabilitation  of  Springfield  began. '  Per- 


An  Old-Fashioned  Pug  Mill. 

haps  it  might  be  called  a  renaissance.  It  had  been  sleeping  for  lo, 
these  many  years.  Suddenly  it  roused  itself,  shook  off  its  leth¬ 
argy  and  began  to  do  business.  It  has  continued  ever  since  and 
now  has  a  trolley  and  has  begun  to  assume  metropolitan  airs  in  its 
clubs  and  social  life. 

Thirty  years  ago  Springfield  was  the  home  of  the  writer.  As 
a  boy,  he  played  around  the  old  brickyard  where  Ben  Cox,  “Old 
Ben  Cox”  and  Reuben  Stoodley  made  brick  every  summer.  The 
yard  had  one  pug  mill,  turned  by  a  horse  attached  to  a  sweep. 
The  same  sweep  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  those 
who  have  lived  there  continuously  since  declared.  It  was  great 
fun  to  sit  on  the  sweep  and  use  the  whip  in  urging  the  patient  old 
horse  along. 

Stoodley  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  Yankee,  with  no  particular 
claims  to  beauty,  but  a  good  understanding  of  the  brick  business 
as  then  conducted.  He  drove  the  ox-cart  which  delivered  the 
clay  to  the  pug  mill.  A  boy,  usually  a  volunteer,  induced  the 
old  horse  to  move  on.  Down  below,  “Old  Ben”  seized  the 
mixed  clay  in  his  hands  and  dashed  it  into  the  molds.  All  the 
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fingers  were  gone  from  one  hand,  and  two  from  the  other.  It 
was  customary  to  refer  to  him  as  always  short-handed. 

The  molds  were  carried  to  the  drying  grounds  by  one  or  two 
men,  as  the  case  might  be,  where  they  were  dumped  and  the 
contents  carefullv  spread  to  dry. 

There  was  one  small  kiln,  the  total  burning  amounting  to 
perhaps  50,000,  but  probably  in  ordinary  seasons,  not  more  than 
25,000  to  30,000  were  made.  They  were  all  sold  in  town  or  near 
by,  where  they  could  be  hauled  with  teams  by  the  farmers  and 
others  who  bought  them. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  old  pug  mill  and 
the  yard  as  it  appears  now.  Those  who  formerly  operated  it  are 
gone  to  their  reward.  The  boys  who  played  about  it  are  either 
sleeping  peacefully,  or  scattered  over  the  earth.  And  yet  the  old 
brickyard  brings  back  a  world  of  memories  and  serves  as  a 
pointer  to  indicate  the  progress  of  such  work  in  the  past  quarter 
century.  Burton. 


SAND-CEMENT  AND  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


The  Early  History  of  the  Industry — Better  Than  Old  Style  of 
Clay  Brick — Adapted  to  All  Kinds  of 
Building  Purposes. 


(By  Paul  Tafel,  C.  B.,  In  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer.) 


HILE  THE  application  of  burnt  lime  for 
building  purposes  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
beginning  of  Oriental  civilization,  hydraulic 
mortar  materials  remained  unknown,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  until  the  Romans  be- 
began  to  embark  on  an  aggressive  colonial 
policy,  which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
establish  strongly  fortified  cities  and  ports  wherever  they  had 
gained  a  foothold  on  some  commercially  or  strategetically  impor¬ 
tant  point.  Thus  we  find  the  remnants  of  colossal  harbor  con¬ 
structions  of  concrete  blocks  all  along  the  extended  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  But  the  art  of  making  a  building  mate¬ 
rial  that  will  harden  under  water  became  lost  with  the  general 
collapse  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  and  it  remained  forgotten  for 
nearly  fourteen  centuries. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  English  engineer,  Smeaton,  to  throw 
some  further  light  on  the  subject.  Smeaton,  when  in  charge  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  famous  Eddystone  Light-house,  made 
the  observation  that  mixtures  of  sand  and  crushed  stone  with 
certain  specimens  of  lime,  hardened  much  more  rapidly  and  in¬ 
tensely  when  immersed  in  water  than  in  the  open  air,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  such  lime  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  left  a  resi¬ 
due  of  clay,  led  him  to  the  correct  conclusion  that  it  must  be  this 
substance  which  gave  the  lime  its  hydraulicity. 

“Water  lime”  was  subsequently  manufactured  then  and  there, 
on  a  large  scale  and  given  the  name  “Roman  Cement,”  which 
was  to  say  that  this  product  furnished  as  good  a  mortar  as  that 
obtained  by  the  old  Romans  from  a  mixture  of  lime  and  the  vol¬ 
canic  “Pulvis  Puteolanus.”  The  English  product,  however,  dif¬ 
fered  from  that  of  the  Romans,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  an  arti¬ 
ficial  mixture,  but  burnt  directly  from  natural  rock;  i.  e.,  from 
limestone  containing  more  or  less  clay  substance,  similar  to  our 
“cement  rock”  or  the  German  “Mergel.” 

At  the  same  time  the  French  scientist,  Vicat,  was  carrying  on 
extensive  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hydraulic 
cement  by  mixing  pure  lime  and  clay  in  certain  proportions, 
which  were  subsequently  burned  at  a  high  heat  and  then  pulver¬ 
ized,  but,  owing  to  the  financial  depression  then  prevailing  in 
France  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
the  result  of  Vicat’s  investigations  could  not  be  subjected  to  a 
test  in  actual  practice. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  since  1810,  several  letters-patent  had 
been  granted  on  similar  inventions,  but  their  commercial  value 
was  rather  doubtful,  and  it  was  not  until  1824  that  Aspdin  of 
Leeds  succeeded  in  manufacturing  the  first  Portland  Cement,  so- 


called,  because  of  this  product  blocks  could  be  made  that  closely 
resembled  the  Portland  stone,  at  that  time  a  highly  valued  natural 
building  material. 

The  new  industry  at  once  declared  war  on  the  old  established 
arts  of  brickmaking  and  stone  cutting,  and  set  out  to  conquer  the 
civilized  world.  In  1834,  French  engineers  constructed  the 
famous  harbor  fortifications  of  Algiers  in  Tunis  exclusively  of 
concrete  blocks ;  thousands  of  tons  of  Portland  cement  were 
shipped  to  India,  Australia  and  Cape  Colony  for  similar  purposes; 
ship  load  after  ship  load  went  to  Egypt  for  that  gigantic  enter¬ 
prise,  the  Suez  canal ;  American  engineers  set  a  lasting  example 
of  concrete  block  construction  in  the  great  retaining  wall  in 
Spring  Valley,  Cal.,  in  connection  with  the  water  supply  for  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Germans  built  “all  concrete” 
bridges  across  the  powerful  Danube. 

Concrete  is  used  for  the  canalization  of  our  large  cities;  for 
the  construction  of  tunnels;  for  high  roads  and  railroads — in  fact, 
there  is  no  branch  of  all  that  is  known  under  the  name  of  civil  en¬ 
gineering  in  which  Portland  cement  does  not  play  an  important 
part  or  has  not  become  a  necessity. 

The  same  revolutionizing  effects  had  been  phophesied  about 
the  Portland  cement  industry  at  the  beginning  of  its  career  in  re¬ 
gard  to  architecture,  but,  although  Portland  cement  is  used  for 
the  erection  of  imposing  buildings  as  well  as  the  far  smaller  struc¬ 
tures  down  to  the  villa  or  cottage,  the  prediction  has  failed  to 
come  true  in  its  full  extent.  The  causes  are  not  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine.  The  civil  engineer  who  is  intrusted  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad  tunnel,  or  a  bridge,  or  of  a  water  reservoir,  se¬ 
lects  concrete  as  the  most  suitable  material  for  purely  practical 
reasons :  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  durability ;  on  account  of 
the  ease  with  which  concrete  can  be  adapted  to  various  forms  and 
shapes ;  on  account  of  the  fact  that  concrete  work  can  be  carried 
out  by  almost  any  kind  of  labor  ;  on  account  of  its  impermeability 
for  water;  on  account,  finally,  of  its  cheapness.  All  other  con¬ 
siderations,  especially  the  appearance  of  the  structure  or  its  archi¬ 
tectonic  beauty,  are  of  secondary  importance — if  of  importance  at 
all.  Not  so  in  architecture.  Here,  a  building  must  not  only  suit 
a  certain  practical  purpose,  but  it  must  also  be  pleasing  to  the  eye 
in  its  appearance  and  durability,  and  cost  must  often  make  room 
to  the  former  consideration.  Besides,  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  during  the  last  centuries  to  abandon  the  dark  and  sombre 
colors  of  medieval  architecture  as  exhibited  in  the  solemn  cathe¬ 
drals  and  palaces  of  old  Europe  and  to  employ  lighter  and 
warmer  tints  instead,  as  if  to  effect  the  soberness  of  our  material 
age,  and,  while  stamped  concrete  is  used  in  large  quantities  for  the 
foundations  of  the  cellars,  the  main  walls,  for  ceilings  and  even 
for  roof  construction,  the  outside  finish  as  well  as  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  are  still  undisputedly  left  to  the  clay  brick 
maker  and  the  terra  cotta  manufacturer,  to  the  stone-cutter  and  to 
the  carpenter.  The  color  of  cement  is  “dark  and  cold  and 
dreary”  and  even  when  used  with  a  light  colored  sand  or  with 
crushings  of  light  colored  natural  rocks,  the  effect  remains  un¬ 
pleasant  and  dull. 

Yet,  despite  these  shortcomings  of  Portland  cement — unimpor¬ 
tant  though  they  are — -the  manufacture  of  brick  from  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  had  become  quite  general,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  especially 
in  France  and  Germany;  partly  because  enthusiastic  inventors — 
like  the  originators  of  patent  medicines — unduly  exaggerated  the 
usefulness  of  Portland  cement  and  its  adaptability  to  all  the  needs 
of  the  architect,  partly  because  cement  manufacturers  saw  in  the 
production  of  cement  brick  a  convenient  means  by  which  to  escape 
the  effects  of  temporary  overproduction  or  of  industrial  depres¬ 
sion.  The  defects  of  this  product  were  soon  recognized  by  the 
manufacturer  as  well  as  by  the  consumer  and  the  making  of  ce¬ 
ment  brick  on  a  large  scale  is,  in  Europe  at  least,  gradually  being 
abandoned. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  in  a  more  detailed  manner 
later  on. 

The  manufacturer  of  lime,  during  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century,  took  a  rather  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation.  It  was 
thought  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Portland  cement  industry 
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would  ultimately  lead  to  the  doom  of  the  lime  trade  and  many 
there  were  who  looked  about  for  suitable  clay  and,  when  the 
search  was,  or  at  least  seemed,  successful  they  burned  a  low  grade 
Portland  cement  in  the  old-fashioned  lime  kiln. 

It  was  a  false  alarm.  It  is  true  that  cement  mortar  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  lime  mortar- — a  fact  which  architects  and  builders  readily 
recognized — and  also  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  rapidly  decreased  with  the  ever  increasing  number  of  tech¬ 
nical  improvements  in  the  manufacturing  process,  but,  on  the 
other  side,  the  “century  of  inventions”  constantly  gave  birth  to 
new  industries  in  the  field  of  chemical  technology,  most  of  which 
require  oxide  of  calcium  as  an  auxiliary  material,  so  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  the  manufacture  of  lime  was  never  more  profitable  than  it 
is  to-day.  We  only  have  to  think  of  the  large  quantities  of  lime 
that  are  consumed  in  the  sugar  refineries,  in  the  manufacture  of 
caustic  alkalis,  ammonia,  calcium  chloride,  magnesia,  soda,  glass, 
stearic  acid ;  in  gas  houses  and  power  plants  for  purifying  the 
gas  and  the  boiler  feed  water ;  in  tanneries ;  in  numerous  branches 
of  metallurgy;  in  bleaching  and  in  dyeing.  Lime  is  used  as  a 
conservative  for  grain  and  other  food  products  and  thousands  of 
barrels  are  bought  by  our  farmers,  who  by  its  means  give  new 
life  and  new  productive  power  to  the  soil.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
other  chemical  product  that  has  become  as  useful  and  as  indis¬ 
pensable  in  modern  industry.  New  quarries  are  being  eagerly 
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HOLLOW  BLOCK  CONSTRUCTION. 


A  SOLID  and  tight  mortar  joint  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  in  hollow  block  construction,  no  better  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  found  for  buildings,  cellar  walls, 
foundations,  etc.,  than  the  hollow  vitrified  block 
and  the  already  extensive  use  of  the  hollow 
block  will  doubtless  increase  many  fold. 

The  one  great  objection  to  the  use  of  hollow 
block  has  been  that  the  mortar  joints  between 
the  ends  of  the  blocks  have  been  imperfect,  and 
that  this  objection  can  not  be  overcome  by  the 
most  careful  mechanic  because  the  narrow  walls 
of  the  block  do  not  furnish  sufficient  mor¬ 
tar  bed  to  hold  enough  mortar  to  prevent  drying  out  before 
crystalization  is  complete,  thus  rendering  the  mortar  worthless 
just  in  the  degree  that  complete  crystalization  is  cut  short. 
Again,  in  pointing  up  a  wall  laid  of  hollow  block,  the  tendency 
is  to  loosen  and  damage  the  mortar  in  the  joint.  In  fact,  I  am 
told  by  one  large  manufacturer  of  hollow  block,  that  a  wall  can 
not  be  built  of  hollow  block  which  will  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  the  rain  through  the  wall  at  the  end  mortar  joint,  thus 
making  it  necessary  to  batten  the  walls  and  lath  and  plaster  to  the 


Bridge  Near  Decatur,  Ill.,  and  Approach  to  Same,  Built  of  Hollow  Block  With  “Film”  Mortar  Joint. 


searched  for,  existing  plants  are  being  remodeled  with  the  purpose 
of  cheapening  and  improving  antiquated  methods  of  manufacture 
and  of  increasing  the  output. 

It  would  unduly  lengthen  this  paper  to  enumerate  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  raw  materials  from  which  lime  can  be  made  or  to 
give  a  detailed  description  of  the  process  of  manufacture  itself 
and  of  the  mechanical  appliances  required  for  the  same. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 

RAILROAD  BUILDING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  firm  of  Arthur  Koppel  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  building  and  equipping  of  a  narrowguage  railroad  about  400 
miles  long,  by  the  Otavi  Mining  and  Railroad  Company.  The 
railroad  is  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  copper  mines  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Otavi  and  Tsumeb  in  Southwestern  Africa. 

The  total  cost  of  building  the  road  is  approximately  $4,500,000. 

The  firm  of  Arthur  Koppel  has  formed  a  company  with  several 
of  the  first  German  banks,  to  build  this  road,  which  has  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  within  2l/2  years. 

Arthur  Koppel  builds  and  equips  the  road  complete,  including 
rails,  steel  ties,  rolling  stock  and  all  the  other  equipment. 

By  one  of  the  last  steamers,  15  engineers  of  the  firm  left  Ham¬ 
burg  for  Southwestern  Africa  in  order  to  begin  the  work. 


batten  instead  of  plastering  direct  to  the  walls  as  in  brick  or 
stone  construction. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  a  device  re¬ 
cently  patented  by  the  use  of  which  an  absolutely  tight  mortar 
joint  is  assured,  permitting  the  plastering  to  be  applied  direct  to 
the  inner  wall  the  same  as  with  stone  or  brick  construction. 
Such  a  wall,  if  made  of  vitrified  hollow  block  and  laid  in  a  high- 
grade  Portland  cement  mortar  should  be  as  tight  as  a  jug  and 
a  better  wall  than  can  be  made  of  any  other  material  at  a  much 
greater  cost. 

This  device  consists  of  a  web  or  film  of  any  kind  being  placed 
across  the  end  or  in  the  end  of  the  block,  furnishing  a  base  for 
the  mortar  between  the  ends  of  the  blocks  the  same  as  beneath 
them..  By  this  means  the  joint  carries  enough  mortar  to  carry 
sufficient  moisture  to  guarantee  complete  crystalization,  and  it 
does  more.  The  body  of  mortar  permits  the  proper  pointing  up 
of  the  joint,  thus  compressing  the  mortar  in  the  joint  with  no 
danger  of  loosening  it  or  of  pushing  it  through  and  into  the  open 
chambers. 

The  advantages  of  a  wall  made  of  vitrified  hollow  block  are : 
The  walls  of  the  block  are  non-porous  and  will  absolutely  absorb 
no  moisture,  causing  it  to  sweat  or  mildew;  the  air  chambers  in 
the  block  are  non-conductors  of  heat  or  cold,  thus  making  a 
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building  cool  and  dry  in  summer  and  warm  and  dry  in  winter. 
These  points  of  merit  can  not  be  over  estimated  and  will  not  when 
builders  know  that  a  perfect  mortar  joint  can  be  made,  for  no 
other  objection  has  been  or  can  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  hollow 
block. 

It  is  believed,  too,  that  the  use  of  this  device  will  open  up  a 
hitherto  unoccupied  field  to  hollow  block  trade.  The  construction 
of  sewers  and  water  ways.  A  sewer  or  water  way  constructed 
of  vitrified  block  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar  under  this  system 
would  be  the  acme  of  perfection  from  the  standpoint  of  modern 
engineering. 

Many  of  the  leading  city  engineers  are  specifying  that  all  sew¬ 
ers  shall  be  lined  with  vitrified  brick  laid  in  Portland  cement 
mortar.  Their  reason  for  this  is  that  common  brick  or  concrete, 
as  usually  specified,  is  subject  to  absorption  and  uneven  wear,  thus 
furnishing  breeding  beds  for  foul  odors  and  disease  germs.  Hence, 
if  it  is  the  purpose  to  furnish  a  smooth  barrel  with  the  least 
possible  resistance  to  the  flow  of  contents,  and  the  least  wear, 
the  hollow  vitrified  block  should  win  the  day.  Then,  too,  there 
is  about  one-tenth  the  mortar  necessary,  which,  if  made  rich  in 
cement,  and  it  can  be  afforded,  it  becomes  as  hard  as  the  block 
itself,  besides  reducing  the  friction  of  mortar  joints  just  that 
much. 

The  limited  tests  made  so  far  with  this  mortar  joint  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  the  belief  in  its  great  usefulness. 

B.  L.  Blair. 


SOAKING  AND  CURING  CLAY— NO.  2. 


N  THE  manufacture  of  lock-joint  tile, 
where  it  is  of  considerably  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  with  refractory,  or  fire  clay 
goods,  that  the  tiles  shall  be  as  strong 
and  durable  as  possible  before  burning,  so 
as  to  resist  pressure,  bear  handling,  etc., 
I  maintain  that  the  artificial  drying  of  the 
raw  clay  is  a  greater  mistake  than  in  the 
manufacturing  process  of  any  other  branch 
of  our  industry.  This  I  will  endeavor  to 
illustrate  by  some  examples  from  practice. 

After  I  gave  up  the  superintendence  of 
the  Moencheberg  Works,  the  plant  went 
into  other  hands  and  was  finally  turned  into  an  in¬ 
corporated  company.  The  production  of  lock-joint  roofing  tile 
was  thereupon  entered  into  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Endeavors 
were  made  to  find  an  easier  way  of  working  the  very  fat  clay — 
in  this  case  a  lignitic  clay — and  to  this  end  resort  was  had  to 
the  artificial  drying  of  the  raw  material.  A  large  brick  drying 
kiln,  or  floor  was  built,  with  a  number  of  flues  in  the  floor,  and 
as  the  Moencheberg  plant  possessed  its  own  lignite  coal  mine, 
it  did  not  matter  if  the  consumption  of  fuel  amounted  to  a  few 
hundred  weights  more  or  less.  The  clay,  as  dug  from  the  pit, 
was  spread  over  the  drying  floor,  which  latter  was  kept  contin¬ 
ually  heated.  Workmen  were  actively  employed  in  turning  the 
clay  over,  and  when  it  was  quite  dry,  it  was  passed  through  a 
rather  expensive  grinding  apparatus  and  pulverized,  then  sieved 
and  stored  in  silos.  The  next  task  was  to  moisten  this  powder 
sufficiently  to  mold  the  mass  into  roofing  tiles.  For  this  purpose 
a  number  of  soak  pits  were  prepared.  A  layer  of  the  dry,  pow¬ 
dered  clay  was  put  in  and  sprayed  with  water,  then  another  layer 
of  dry  clay  and  so  on  until  the  pit  was  full.  When  the  pits  were 
all  filled,  thev  were  allowed  to  rest,  but  after  the  lapse  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  time,  it  was  found  that,  although 
the  water  had  been  sprayed  on  through  a  hose  and  carefully  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  powder,  the  water  had  collected  or  rested  in 
places.  The  fat  clay  had  neither  taken  up  the  water  nor  allowed 
it  to  pass  through,  so  that  perfectly  dry  powder  was  found  along¬ 
side  of  wet  lumps. 

The  management  then  applied  to  a  well  known  machine  manu¬ 
facturer  to  find  whether  any  apparatus  could  be  supplied  that 
would  ensure  the  equable  moistening  of  the  powdered  clay.  The 
machine  manufacturer,  whose  specialty  was  brick  machinery,  de¬ 


livered  a  long,  trough-like  pug  mill,  open  at  top.  A  water  pipe 
ran  the  length  of  it,  pierced  with  very  fine  holes.  The  dry  clay 
powder  was  carried  to  the  pug  mill  by  a  Jacob’s  ladder,  giving  a 
continuous  feed.  As  the  dry  powder  came  in  contact  with  the 
water  there  arose  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  finest  dust  flew  out  and 
would  not  combine  with  the  water.  As  front  bricks  were  made 
in  the  same  works,  and  these  should  have  been  pale  buff,  it  was 
not  very  desirable  to  have  the  red  dust  from  the  roofing  tile  clay 
flying  around. 

Recourse  was  then  had  to  a  firm  that  is  in  high  repute  for  its 
excellent  arrangements  for  handling  dust.  This  firm  supplied  a 
large  fan  with  a  number  of  galvanized  iron  tubes,  by  means  of 
which  the  dust  should  be  carried  away.  This  was  accomplished, 
and  so  completely  that,  unfortunately,  the  finest  and  best  part 
of  the  clay  was  lost. 

As  this  at  length  would  have  been  too  expensive,  another  firm 
was  applied  to — one  that  made  steam  sprinklers.  The  question 
was  put,  whether  the  fine  powder  could  not  be  secured  by  the  con¬ 
densation  of  water.  This  manufacturer  also  declared  his  ability 
to  meet  the  case,  and  built  a  dust  chamber,  of  from  three  to  four 
square  meters,  and  put  a  douche  in  it  like  a  sprinkler  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  The  dust  was  forced  in  on  one  side  and  let  out  on  the 
other,  passing  the  douche  on  its  way.  In  this  manner  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  powder  was  certainly  saved,  but  the  superfluous 
water  had  to  be  got  rid  of  and  reappear  somewhere.  This,  unhap¬ 
pily.  it  did  in  the  river  Fulda,  where  there  was  an  extensive  swim¬ 
ming  bath  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  proprietors  of  the  swimming  bath  made  trouble  on  account 
of  the  blood-like  coloration  of  the  water. 

In  the  meantime  a  large  number  of  roofing  tiles  had  been 
made,  but  they  proved,  when  dry,  to  have  very  little  cohesion,  the 
ribs  crumbled  and  when  the  tiles  were  set  in  the  kilns,  they  were 
not  able  to  bear  their  own  weight.  At  this  point  I  was  con¬ 
sulted  and,  after  a  full  investigation,  decided  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  be  done  than  throw  out  the  whole  business  from  A  to 
Z,  from  the  drying  floor  to  the  douche,  with  the  exception  of  the 
soak  pits,  which  were  retained.  The  clay  was  no  longer  dried — 
it  was  only  crushed,  then  soaked  and  afterwards  stored  in  the 
curing  cellars  as  long  as  possible.  The  result  was  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  were  of  such  excellence  that  the  Moencheberg  Works,  as  you 
all  know,  occupy  a  leading  position  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing 
tiles.  The  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Lins,  is  here  to-day,  and 
has  given  me  permission  to  publish  this  case  in  order  to  show  you 
what  difficulties  may  arise  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  produce 
lock-joint  roofing  tile  from  clay  that  has  been  artificially  dried. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  different  matter  if  we  use  dry,  powdered 
clay  to  stiffen  a  clay  from  the  slumming  tank,  that  is  too  wet. 
This  is  necessary  in  brick  works  where  the  whole  clay  has  to  be 
slummed  and  does  not  dry  sufficiently  in  the  air.  In  such  a  case, 
powdered  dry  clay  must  be  added.  Without  this  it  is  impossible 
to  get,  throughout  the  year,  a  stiff  mass,  particularly  during  a 
damp  summer,  so  that  the  machines  will  work  with  regularity. 
That  the  addition  of  an  artificially  dried,  powdered  clay  will  in 
such  a  case,  do  no  harm,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  introduce  with 
the  slummed  clay  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  original  pit 
water  in  which,  according  to  my  theory,  a  sufficient  number  of 
bacteria  are  present. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  I  applied  to  Dr. 
Kosmann,  who,  as  was  before  mentioned,  read  a  paper  here  last 
year  upon  the  curing  of  clay,  and  wrote  him  in  July,  1902:  “You 
give,  in  your  very  interesting  paper,  the  hydratization  of  the  raw 
material  as  the  reason  for  its  plasticity.  According  to  my  idea, 
the  plasticity  depends  upon  the  presence  of  organic  ferments,  bac¬ 
teria,  substances  that  produce  decomposition  and  such  like,  as 
taught  by  the  fermentation  theory.  These  minute  organisms, 
which  are  present  in  immense  numbers  in  every  clay  pit,  multiply 
by  means  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
in  the  course  of  curing  or  rotting  the  clay.  In  my  opinion,  these 
organisms  act,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  lubricants  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  molecules  of  clay  and  increase  the  plasticity  and  the  hydrat¬ 
ing  of  the  clay  at  the  same  time  as  their  own  increase  in  size. 

“If  the  raw  material  is  dried  in  the  open  air,  or  at  a  tempera- 
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ture  below  ioo  C.  (212  F.)  then  the  bacteria  retain  life  and,  on 
the  addition  of  water,  become  active  again.  If  the  clay  is  artifici¬ 
ally  dried  at  a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the 
bacteria  are  killed.  The  swelling  of  the  clay  molecules,  on  the 
addition  of  water,  will  produce  a  degree  of  plasticity,  but  the  bind¬ 
ing  property,  the  cohesion,  of  the  particles  of  clay  is  so  reduced 
that  the  ware  formed  from  it,  when  dry,  can  not  sustain  either 
shock  or  pressure. 

“Neither  the  late  Professor  Seger  nor  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  for  Clay  Industry  were  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  theory.  (In  foot  note,  the  editor  of  Thonindustrie-Zei- 
tung  says :  “This  reference  by  Mr.  Bock  is  incomprehensible  as, 
to  our  knowledge,  neither  the  late  Professor  Seger  nor  the  pres¬ 
ent  proprietor  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  for  Clay  Industries 
ever  occupied  themselves  with  bacteriological  research.”)  I  am 
more  and  more  confined  in  my  views  by  my  practical  observation 
and  experiment.  I  would  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  upon  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  in 
a  position  to  decide  whether  I  am  right  or  not.” 

Dr.  Kosmann  answered  as  follows : 

“I  have  read  your  communication  with  great  interest  and 
would  say  that  it  is  a  peculiar,  but  continually  observed  fact,  that 
endeavors  are  always  made  to  explain  mysterious  appearances  by 
dragging  in  causes,  operations,  conditions  and  materials,  for  the 
existence  of  which  there  is  no  proof.  The  vague  designation  or 
indication  of  the  action  of  ferments,  bacteria,  decomposing 
agents,  or  organic  material  can  not  lay  claim  to  a  scientific  basis, 
so  long  as  no  particle  of  evidence  is  produced  of  their  existence 
and  influence. 

“The  most  likely  are  the  organic  materials,  but  which?  As 
long  ago  as  in  the  eighties  I  published  something  showing  that 
in  every  clay  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  humus  and  on  boiling 
a  slummed  clay — the  clays  tested  were  from  Rauchnitz  and  Strie- 
gau — a  thick  crust  formed  around  the  edge  of  the  boiling  liquid. 
After  boiling  for  a  long  time,  these  humus  compounds  coagu¬ 
lated. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  humus  compounds,  that  is  to  say, 
the  humic  acid  ammonia,  perhaps  also  the  double  compound  of 
ammonia  and  alumina  humic  acid,  has  a  solvent  effect  upon  the 
alumina  silicate  of  the  clay  and  increases  the  slippery  nature,  or 
plasticity  of  the  clay.  That  it  should,  as  in  your  case,  account  for 
the  plasticity  of  the  clay,  is  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful,  is,  in 
fact,  nearly  out  of  the  question,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  or¬ 
ganic  albuminates  are  destroyed  at  75  degrees  C.  (167  F),  be¬ 
come  brown  at  120  C.  and  can  not  regenerate.  We  therefore  have 
to  fall  back  upon  the  taking  up  of  water  around  the  molecules. 

“If  you  wish  to  test  these  humus  compounds  further,  boil  the 
clay  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  a  simple  soda 
solution.  Boil  a  test  with  calcium  hydrate  to  find  if  ammonia  de- 
velopes.  Try  if,  after  long  boiling,  with  or  without  lye,  and  dry¬ 
ing  at  100  to  120  degrees  C.,  the  plasticity  of  the  clay  is  altered.” 

This  was  not  at  all  what  I  asked  for.  What  I  wanted  to  know 
was  whether  artificially  dried  clay  possessed  less  binding  proper¬ 
ties  than  that  dried  in  air,  and  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  shown  the  cause  of  what  we  so  often  meet  with  in  practice, 
that  ware  made  from  the  very  finest  clay,  lock-joint  roofing  tiles 
for  instance,  are  often  tender,  will  not  bear  handling  and  show  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  loss  in  burning,  if  the  clay  has  been 
artificially  dried,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  have  been  soaked 
afterwards,  than  in  the  case  of  a  clay  that  has  been  used  as  it 
came  from  the  pit,  or  that  has  been  air  dried? 

I  wrote  once  more  to  Dr.  Kosman  and  received  the  following 
reply : 

“In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  the  raw  clay  for  roofing  tile,  I  re¬ 
mark  that  the  absence  of  plasticity  in  the  artificially  dried  clay 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  driving  out  of  the  water  being  car¬ 
ried  too  far.” 

According  to  this,  Dr.  Kosmann  holds  that  when  drying  clay, 
if  too  high  a  temperature  is  used,  we  have  the  equivalent  of  a 
weak  burn.  We  all  know  that  there  are  no  means  of  restoring 


plasticity  to  a  clay  or  a  brick  that  has  been  ever  so  slightly 
burned. 

There  is,  however,  something  more  of  the  letter : 

“If  these  practical  gentlemen — I  mean  the  owners  of  brick 
works  who  have  not  the  most  elementary  idea  of  the  properties 
and  requirements  of  their  raw  material — were  not  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  looking  down  with  contempt  upon  us  theoreticians,  they 
would  reach  knowledge  sooner  and  save  themselves  considerable 
expense  for  costly  experiments.  Every  clay  that  is  easily  fusible 
has  a  different  capacity  for  parting  with  its  combined  water  than 
a  refractory  clay  has.  We  must  take  into  consideration  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  clay  deposit  in  regard  to  the  ground  water,  the  nearby 
hills  or  uplands,  the  geologic  age  and  the  original  material  from 
which  the  clay  was  decomposed.  Finally  we  have  to  consider  the 
analytical  behavior  of  the  combined  water,  before  we  undertake 
artificial  drying.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  methods  of  working 
to-day,  preparatory  drying  has  become  general.  At  the  same 
time,  ‘What  does  for  one  will  not  do  for  all.’  Every  dried  clay 
must  have  an  addition  of  fresh  raw  material  and,  when  molded, 
must  have  a  different  pressing  than  a  brick  out  of  raw  clay.” 

This  does  not  agree  with  my  ideas,  and  I  have  only  read  Dr. 
Kosmann’s  letter  to  you  to  show  you  what  a  chemist  thinks  upon 
this  matter. 

Going  still  further,  I  turned  to  one  of  the  great  roofing  tile 
works  erected  by  myself,  where,  in  addition  to  my  chamber  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns,  used  only  for  burning  roofing  tile,  one  of  Moeller 
&  Pfeifer’s  dryers  is  in  operation.  This  is  the  roofing  tile  factory 
of  A.  Brach  at  Klein  Blittersdorf.  near  Saargenruend.  The  super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  Rolshoven,  answered  my  questions  as  follows : 

“The  use  of  a  temperature  of  from  100  to  300  degrees  C.  for 
drying  a  plastic  raw  material  is,  under  all  conditions,  very  wide  of 
the  mark.  It  can  be  stated  positively  that  at  300  degrees  we  get  a 
mass  which  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  lightly  burned  calcine, 
which  has  lost  all  plasticity  and,  for  any  further  use  as  clay  is 
worthless. 

“My  experience  in  these  works  for  a  number  of  years  is  that 
in  winter,  when  we  have  to  dry  the  clay  artificially,  there  are  more 
culls  than  in  summer  when  air  drying  is  used.  When  drying 
artificially  we  do  not  think  of  using  a  heat  of  from  100  to  300 
degrees.” 

Now,  we  certainly  would  expect  that  such  a  clay,  which,  in 
the  first  place,  was  prepared  in  the  best  manner,  then  dried, 
ground,  soaked  and  cured,  that  is  to  say,  subjected  to  a  double 
series  of  operations,  must  have  produced  the  best  possible  tiles, 
but  the  opposite  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  the  letter  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  clay  that  was  dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  190 
degrees  gave  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  culls,  while  the  ordinary 
clay  only  gace  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  Now  this  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  experience,  which  I  want  you  to  carefully  note.  Mr.  Rol- 
shoven’s  letter  continues : 

“I  will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  I  consider  this  method  of 
manufacturing  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  first  dry,  then  grind,  mix, 
moisten,  mix  again  (in  the  pug  mill)  and  then  mold.  The  process 
comes  rather  higher,  but  we  get  from  an  uneven  raw  material 
great  homogeneousness  of  the  mass,  which  can  scarcely  be 
equalled  by  any  other  method,  but  the  drying  of  the  raw  material 
must  not  be  forced  so  as  to  spoil  it.  In  other  words,  we  must  not 
dry  it  by  direct  heat,  but  flow  warm,  d)ry  air  upon  it  to  free  it  from 
its  water.  Instead  of  a  high  hleat,  use  a  moderately  warm  air. 
This  will  represent  a  natural  air  drying  and  not  harm  the  delicate 
material  in  the  least.” 

In  other  words,  so  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  rise  to  a 
degree  above  that  at  which  the  bacteria  will  retain  life,  the  clay 
keeps  its  binding  properties.  I  begged  Superintendent  Rolshoven 
to  send  me  a  few  samples  of  his  clay  for  the  purpose  of  halving 
them  examined  by  a  bacteriologist.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  a 
very  few  weeks  ago  that  I  received  the  four  following  samples: 
No.  1,  clay  that  had  been  lying  three  years  in  the  soiak  pit;  No. 
2,  one  that  had  bden  lying  six  months;  No.  3,  clay  direct  and  fresh 
from  the  pit;  No.  4,  some  pieces  of  roofing  tile  from  the  dryer, 
that  had  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  about  190  degrees  C. 
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Mr.  Rolshoven  wrote:  “By  accident  I  found  some  clay  in  the 
old  works,  which  are  not  used  now,  some  soaked  clay  that  is 
three  years  old.  This  sample,  No.  i,  which  has  no  practical  value, 
may  perhaps  be  of  interest  in  your  experiments.” 

As  the  Chemical  Laboratory  for  Clay  Industries  is  not  ar¬ 
ranged  for  bacteriological  investigations,  I  took  the  four  samples 
to  the  laboratory  of  Doctors  Vogtherr  and  Lohmann,  Berlin,  and 
requested  Dr.  Vogtherr,  who  is  a  specialist  in  bacteriology,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  my  theory  had  any  scientific  basis  or  not.  In  a 
few  weeks’  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  Dr. 
Vogtherr  a  series  of  finely  developed  pure  cultures  of  bacteria 
from  the  first  three  samples.  From  the  fourth,  from  the  broken 
pieces  out  of  the  dryer,  that  had  been  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
190  degrees,  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  no  trace  of  bac¬ 
teria  was  present. 

Dr.  Vogtherr  will  later  show  you  these  cultures  and,'  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  explain  the  action  of  the  bacteria  and  the 
effect  of  their  evolution  and  development  in  producing  a  clay 
suitable  for  our  wt>rk.  It  will  rejoice  me  if  you  all  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  have  come  to,  and  also  give  this  subject  your 
further  attention.  Before  I  conclude  I  would  like  to  present  my 
personal  views  from  the  purely  practical  standpoint. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  BRICK  AND  TILE  COMPANY’S 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


FIVE  YEARS  ago  a  modest  little  brick  plant  of  15,000  per 
day  capacity  was  started  at  Cumberland,  Md.  From  this 
small  beginning  has  grown  a  modern  brick  plant  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  nearly  50,000  building  brick.  The  company  is 
known  as  the  Queen  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  and  is  recog- 
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LABOR  TROUBLES  OF  THE  LEHIGH  BRICK  &  TILE 

CO.,  LEHIGH,  IA. 

A  LAWSUIT,  begun  against  an  employer,  by  twelve  union 
men,  for  $36,000,  has  just  been  dismissed  by  the  plaintiffs, 
in  the  District  Court  in  this  city.  The  suit  is  without  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  while  on  the  face  of  it,  it  pretended  to  collect  dam¬ 
ages  for  alleged  blacklisting,  the  primary  object  was  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  him  to  recognize  the  brickmakers’  union  of 
Lehigh,  which  he  had  never  done  and  the  dismissal  of  the  suit 
allows  him  to  maintain  his  former  position. 

I11  the  spring  of  1902,  the  twelve  men  who  afterwards  brought 
suit,  with  other  employes  of  the  Lehigh  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  of 
Lehigh,  went  out  on  a  strike,  because  of  the  discharge  of  a  union 
employe  and  refusal  of  C.  E.  Beem,  the  proprietor,  to  discharge 
two  non-union  men  then  in  his  employ.  The  strike  lasted  one 
year  lacking  six  days.  During  the  season  the  plant  was  for 
three  months  shut  down  on  account  of  trouble  produced  by  the 
strikers.  Mr.  Beem  attempted  to  operate  his  plant  with  imported 
men.  The  strikers,  through  force,  intimidation,  threats  and  vio¬ 
lence,  made  life  so  miserable  for  the  new  men  that  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  work.  What  work  was  done  was  under 
an  armed  guard  and  their  homes  at  night  were  repeatedly  stoned 
and  other  acts  of  violence  rendered  it  dangerous  to  continue.  A 
bitter  feeling  existed  between  employer  and  striker  and  every 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Beem  to  force  him  to 
recognize  the  union.  The  trouble  culminated  in  a  suit  last  spring 
which  was  continued  until  the  fall  term  of  court.  During  the 
trial  the  testimony  brought  out  tended  to  show  the  imposition 
that  had  been  heaped  upon  the  proprietor  of  the  plant  when  it  was 
proven  that  he  slept  with  a  gun  at  his  bed  for  several  weeks. 

The  allegations  of  the  twelve  plaintiffs  who  were  represented 
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nized  as  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  in  this  section. 
During  the  early  spring,  they  completed  a  number  of  new  kilns 
and  put  in  railroad  switches,  which  greatly  increased  the  facilities 
for  handling  their  trade.  Now,  the  burned  brick  are  taken  to  the 
railroad  cars  on  transfer  cars  instead  of  being  wheeled  in  bar- 
rows.  This  has  proven  to  be  quite  a  saving  of  time  and  labor. 
Formerly  they  experienced  considerable  trouble  in  getting  enough 
wheelers  to  handle  their  brick.  The  car  system  does  away  with 
all  that.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  W.  C.  White,  President; 
F.  A.  Blaul,  Treasurer,  and  J.  C.  Schaffer,  Secretary.  With  a 
number  of  other  local  capitalists,  they  have  recently  organized  the 
Cumberland  Granite  Brick  Company,  (Incorporated),  and  are 
planning  to  establish  an  extensive  sand-lime  brick  plant,  to  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  old  plant.  In  due  time  we  hope 
to  chronicle  the  successful  operation  of  this  plant  and  to  favor  the 
readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  with  a  full  description  with  photo¬ 
graphic  illustration  of  same. 


Continuous  advertising  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  reliability, 
since  no  dishonest  advertiser  can  successfully  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness. — Printer’s  Ink. 


by  one  John  Drain,  were,  that  the  defendant  had  willfully,  wrong¬ 
fully,  maliciously  and  fraudulently  and  in  violation  of  the  law, 
devised  a  scheme  and  plan  to  injure  and  defraud  the  plaintiffs  and 
to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  employment.  It  is  charged  that 
they  were  discharged  by  Beem  who  willfully  prevented  their 
securing  employment  in  the  other  plants  in  and  near  Lehigh,  in 
this  way  preventing  them  from  earning  a  living  and  endeavoring 
to  force  them  to  enter  his  employ  at  his  terms.  Treble  damages 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000  for  each  man  was  asked. 

The  best  legal  talent  in  the  city  was  arranged  on  either  side, 
but  the  case  was  so  clearly  an  imposition  that  a  compromise  was 
effected  before  it  reached  the  jury,  each  side  agreeing  to  pay  their 
costs  and  dismiss  the  case  as  proposed  by  the  plaintiffs.  The 
testimony  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  in  no  way  strengthen  the 
popularity  of  labor  unions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  the  strike. 
The  cross  bill  of  $2,000  actual  damages  and  $2,000  exemplary 
damages  filed  by  Mr.  Beem  was  also  dismissed  with  the  case.  The 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  trial  has  been  received  by  the  other 
proprietors  in  Lehigh  with  much  satisfaction  as  giving  strength 
to  the  belief  that  labor  troubles  will  be  less  frequent  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  recent  trouble.  J.  E.  D. 
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BETTER  HEALTH  — BETTER  PRODUCTS. 


THERE  ARE  LARGE  areas  of  land  in  cultivation,  produc¬ 
ing  paying  crops,  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  low  and  wet,  and  known  to  be  unfit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  besides,  the  inhabitants  were  sickly — chills  and  fever  and 
ague,  together  with  aches  and  pains,  was  common  to  almost  every 
household.  After  these  areas  were  underdrained,  the  general 
health  was  greatly  improved.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  it 
was  a  common  saying,  “If  you  underdrain,  it  will  put  the  doctors 
out  of  business.”  And  it  was  so.  The  more  underdrainage  the 
less  sickness. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  pecuniary  profit,  a  desire  to  promote 
the  general  happiness  of  the  present  and  future  generations 
should  influence  land  owners  to  underdrain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  good  people  who  are  thus  benefited  ought  to  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  value  of  such  improvements  which  at  once  render 
our  homes  healthy  and  our  fields  more  fruitful.  The  products 
of  the  tile  manufacturers’  kilns,  when  used  to  underdrain  wet 
areas  of  country  are  so  many  health  producers.  Emerson  wrote, 
long  ago,  “Tiles  are  so  many  political  economists,  teaching  a  bet¬ 
ter  era  of  things.” 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS. 

In  many  places,  a  part  of  the  sub-soil  may  be  gradually 
changed  into  soil  by  underdraining  and  deeper  plowing. 

Soils  are.  spoken  of  as  being  light  or  heavy.  The  terms  “light” 
or  “heavy”  do  not  refer  to  their  weight  in  pounds,  but  to  the 
tenacity.  Light  soils  are  easily  worked,  made  ready  for  seed¬ 
ing.  Heavy  soils  are  difficult  to  break,  requiring  more  power  to 
break  and  more  labor  to  make  it  ready  for  seed.  But  heavy, 
tenacious  soils  may  be  made  open  and  porous — easily  made  fine  by 
underdraining  them. 

Waring  says,  “If  any  single  fact  connected  with  tile  drainage 
is  established  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  it  is  that  in  the  stiffest 
clay  soils  ever  cultivated,  drains  four  feet  deep  will  act  effectu¬ 
ally  ;  the  water  will  find  its  way  to  them  more  and  more  freely  and 
completely  as  the  drying  of  successive  years  and  the  penetration 
and  decay  of  the  roots  of  successive  crops  modify  the  character 
of  the  land,  and  they  will  eventually  be  practically  so  porous  that 
no  distinction  need,  in  practice,  be  made  between  them  and  the 
less  retentive  loams.” 


WILL  IT  PAY  TO  UNDERDRAIN? 


The  question  is  often  asked,  “Will  it  pay  to  tile  drain?”  That 
is,  will  it  pay  to  expend  from  $12  to  $20  per  acre  to  underdrain 
thoroughly  our  strong  clay  soils?  We  answer:  Yes;  if  the  soil 
needs  underdraining.  There  are  soils  that  have  underlying  strata 
of  sand  or  sand  and  gravel  from  three  to  six  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  that  effectually  underdrains  the  land.  In  such  cases,  there 
is  no  need  of  tile  drainage,  but  where  the  land  is  too  wet,  cold 
and  clammy,  and  the  soil  contains  needed  fertility,  then  it  will  pay 
to  underdrain  at  the  cost  named  above. 

The  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  to  tile  drain  should  he 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  investment — to  pay  a  satisfactory 
dividend  annually  in  conducting  farming  operations. 

To  illustrate  more  fully,  we  will  take  a  ten-acre  field,  known 


as  a  good  clay  soil.  The  annual  average  yield  of  corn  is  forty 
bushels,  of  wheat,  sixteen  bushels,  of  hay  one  and  one-half  tons. 
Such  averages  of  products  is  above  rather  than  below  common 
average  yields  in  a  period  of  ten  years  on  like  lands  not  under¬ 
drained.  Underdrain  sufficiently  the  field  in  question,  and  what 
may  we  expect  from  like  good  husbandry — a  yield  of  50  or  more 
bushels  of  corn,  of  20  or  more  bushels  of  wheat,  of  2  tons  or 
more  of  hay,  and  a  like  increase  of  other  products. 

If  the  average  cost  per  acre  is  $20,  the  increased  yield  pays  20 
per  cent,  annually  and  if  the  average  production  is  larger,  then 
we  have  a  proportionate  gain  in  the  per  cent. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  expect  a  yield  of  60  bushels  of  corn 
or  25  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  yield  of  other  products  in  the  same 
ratio. 

It  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  money  expended  in  judicious 
underdrainage  will  pay  25  per  cent,  annually.  There  are  thousands 
of  instances  where  it  has  paid  50  per  cent  annually  for  many, 
many  years — if  the  increased  yield  of  farm  products  is  a  correct 
basis  of  calculation.  It  will  pay  to  underdrain  where  the  land 
needs  this  important  improvement. 


DRAIN  TILE. 


Do  not  think  that  almost  any  kind  of  drain  tile  will  do — - 
the  cheaper  the  better,  etc.  The  work  of  underdraining  land,  if 
well  done,  by  the  use  of  good  tile  well  laid,  is  not  only  an  impor¬ 
tant  improvement  in  the  sense  that  it  will  so  modify  and  change 
for  the  better,  soil  conditions  so  as  to  greatly  increase  the  crop 
production,  but  is  important  in  the  sense  that  .it  is  a  permanent 
improvement  to  last  for  centuries,  possibly.  If  the  foregoing 
statement  is  true,  and  we  are  true  to  our  day  and  generation,  we 
will  select  only  good  tile  for  the  work  in  hand.  Tile  that  are  well 
burned,  that  will  give  off  a  clear,  metalic  ring  when  they  are 
struck  together — tile  that  are  straight,  round,  smooth  inside  and 
cut  true  and  smooth  at  the  ends.  Some  will  say  it  makes  no 
difference  about  the  smoothness  or  a  true  cut  at  the  ends,  and 
urge  the  need  of  open  joints,  but  in  our  experience  we  prefer  the 
tile  that  make  close  joints,  when  properly  laid.  In  short,  use  tile 
that  will  make  the  best  drains,  and  the  best  tile  are  none  too  good. 

A  CAT-TAIL  SWAMP  AND  SOME  REFLECTIONS. 


Traveling  through  a  section  of  country  through  which  we  have 
often  traveled  before  by  private  conveyance,  we,  from  some 
cause,  probably  a  spirit  of  inquisitiveness,  took  a  private  highway 
across  the  country,  where,  as  we  thought,  we  knew  almost  every 
farm  and  its  owner,  but  we  very  unexpectedly  came  to  a  cat¬ 
tail  swamp  covering  possibly  20  acres,  surrounded  by  excellent 
farming  land.  At  once  we  began  making  a  survey  of  the  adjoining 
land  for  an  outlet  for  the  water  filling  this  great  pan,  and  resting 
upon  the  decayed  vegetation  of  the  centuries. 'past.  In  our  judg¬ 
ment,  this  pool  could  be  reclaimed  for  the  sum  of  $300,  most 
probably,  and  located  as  it  is,  it  would  be  worth  $75  per  acre.  As 
it  is,  it  is  worthless,  except  the  prospective  value,  based  upon 
some  man’s  brains  and  energy  in  the  future. 

We  know  of  other  ponds  and  quagmires,  larger  and  smaller, 
that  will  be  reclaimed  in  the  near  future,  and  there  will  be  hun¬ 
dreds  who  will  wonder  why  they  did  not  see  it. 

A  few  years  ago  a  little  inland  lake  in  this  State  (Indiana), 
was  visited  by  some  fishermen  for  an  outing,  some  fun  and  a 
few  fish.  Among  the  number  was  a  man  who  is  ever  on  the 
alert  for  the  opportunity  to  turn  a  dollar  advantageously.  He 
did  not  fish  much,  but  rather  prospected.  He  found  a  way  to  drain 
the  lake  at  a  cost  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand.  The  land 
adjoining  the  lake  was  purchased  soon  after — the  lake  drained. 
To-day  he  owns  twelve  hundred  acres  of  fine  farming  land,  worth 
$75  per  acre,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  land  once  covered 
by  water  of  the  lake. 

His  good  luck  is  not  the  result  of  studying  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  but  rather  from  the  fact  that  he  had  eyes  that  could  see. 
Travel  through  the  country  in  almost  any  direction,  and  here  and 
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there  may  be  found,  by  those  that  have  eyes  to  see,  opportunities 
for  profitable  investments  in  lands  that  only  need  reclaiming  by 
open  and  underdrains. 


DOES  FARMING  PAY? 


Is  a  question  frequently  asked  and  as  often  answered  in  the  neg¬ 
ative  possibly  as  in  the  affirmative.  The  man  who  brings  his 
crops  first  to  market  is  the  one  who  makes  a  profit,  when  prices 
are  high,  before  the  market  is  glutted.  Farm  land  well  drained 
will  yield  crops  thirty  days  earlier  than  undrained  soil.  Drain  tile 
is  the  best  paying  investment  on  the  farm. — Headquarters. 


IRRIGATION— UNDER  DRAINAGE. 


The  President,  in  his  tour  of  the  Western  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  in  his  public  speeches  frequently  referred  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  irrigation  in  the  development  of  the  arid  lands,  and 
the  fact  that  the  government  had  aided  the  work  with  liberal  ap¬ 
propriations,  which  is  also  true.  But  what  of  the  work  after  a 
few  years  go  by? 

We  have  been  informed  by  those  in  the  employ  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  irrigated  lands,  with  a  few  exceptions,  develop 
such  a  large  deposit  of  alkali  on  the  surface  as  to  become  unfit 
for  cultivation.  Lands  that  were  held  at  fabulous  prices  for  a 
few  years,  after  being  irrigated,  are  now  regarded  as  practically 
worthless — that  some  of  them  can  be  bought  for  a  nominal  price. 
We  are  further  informed  that  the  government  has  sent  drainage 
experts  into  sections  of  the  country  where  the  irrigated  lands 
are  most  seriously  effected  with  alkali  deposits,  to  experiment 
with  systems  of  underdrainage  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  them. 
So  far,  the  work  gives  promise  of  success.  By  systems  of  under¬ 
drainage,  the  water  which  irrigates  the  land  finds  an  outlet 
through  the  underdrains,  instead  of  rising  to  the  surface  where  it 
is  evaporated,  leaving  a  deposit  of  alkali  salts.  But  would  it  not 
be  better  to  provide  a  system  of  underdrainage  in  advance  of  ir¬ 
rigation,  then  the  water  would  find  an  outlet  from  the  start,  and 
thus  avoid  the  deposit  of  alkali  at  the  surface,  but  rather  carry  it 
away  and  thus  free  the  soil  and  underlying  subsoil  from  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  alkali  salts. 

If  the  underdrainage  is  to  become  the  bed  rock  upon  which  to 
build  irrigating  plants  in  the  future,  for  best  results,  it  will  open 
up  a  wide  field  for  the  use  of  drain  tile,  and  encourage  drain  tile 
manufacture  to  broaden  the  business. 


TOO  MUCH  WATER. 

Editor  Ci.ay-Worker  : 

We  submit  the  following  problem  and  ask  for  an  answer 
through  The  Clay-Worker,  (but  do  not  give  our  name  or  loca¬ 
tion).  About  8  feet  from  top  of  clay  in  pit,  which  is  on  low 
ground,  we  find  a  water  bearing  vein  of  sand,  which  we  judge  to 
be  from  one-half  to  one  inch  thick,  certainly  not  more.  From 
this  vein  the  water  will  flow  or  rise  about  31/  feet  high.  We 
propose  to  dig  a  trench  about  three  feet  wide  down  to  and 
through  this  vein  of  sand  and  thoroughly  pug  or  work  the  clay, 
breaking  the  vein  of  sand  and  fill  the  trench  up  again  with  clay. 
Will  this  stop  the  water  or  is  there  a  better  way?  We  should  like 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  experience.  M.  I.  N. 


The  proposed  digging  of  a  trench  and  the  pugging  of  the  clay 
may  cut  off  the  flow  of  the  water  for  a  time,  but  it  is  quite  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  water  will  find  a  way  along  the  line  where  the  pugged 
and  unpugged  clay  come  together.  The  water  rising  y/2  feet 
above  the  vein  of  sand,  indicates  that  it  is  possible  to  intercept 
this  water  by  digging  a  trench  on  higher  ground  and  conduct  the 
water  out  through  a  trench  or  pipes  before  it  reaches  the  clay  pit. 

Iff  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Woricer  have  had  practi¬ 
cal  experience  to  the  point  that  will  be  helpful  to  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  them  write  us  how  t lie  trou¬ 
ble  may  be  overcome. 


WHAT  ADVANTAGE  IS  THERE  IN  UNDERDRAINING? 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  in  “Success  in  Farming,”  answers  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“It  prevents  the  drowning  out  of  crops  in  wet  seasons. 

“It  enables  the  farmer  to  work  the  soil  earlier  in  the  spring, 
and  sooner  after  rains. 

“It  prevents  the  souring  of  the  soil,  caused  by  excessive 
moisture. 

“It  lessens  the  risk  of  freezing  out  winter  grain. 

“It  lessens  the  surface  washing. 

“It  keeps  the  ground  moist  and  the  crops  growing  in  a  dry 

season. 

“It  makes  the  ground  warmer. 

“It  permits  a  more  thorough  (and  easier)  pulverization  of  the 
soil. 

“It  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil.” 

SHORTER  AND  BETTER  ANSWERS. 

It  protects  against  danger  from  wet  weather. 

It  protects  against  damage  from  dry  weather. 

It  gives  a  larger  feeding  ground  for  roots  of  plants. 

It  increases  the  depth  of  the  soil. 

It  lengthens  the  season  for  maturing  crops. 

It  lessens  the  liability  of  damage  from  early  frosts. 

It  greatly  benefits  the  orchard  and  fruit  garden. 

It  improves  the  health  of  man  and  beast. 

It  is  a  sanitary  blessing. 

It  makes  the  business  of  farming  a  certainty. 

It  greatly  increases  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

A  NEW  BUCKEYE  TILE  WORKS. 

THE  COLONIAL  Tile  Company,  recently  organized,  will 
locate  its  main  plant  at  Tiffin,  O.  A  tract  of  land,  includ¬ 
ing  10  acres  with  a  frontage  and  depth  each  of  660  feet, 
has  been  purchased  for  the  site  of  the  new  plant.  The  location  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  plant  of  the  new  concern,  as  it  is  situ¬ 
ated  alongside  of  the  two  great  east  and  west  lines — the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads.  The  main  building 
will  be  constructed  of  brick  and  cement  and  will  be  480x240  feet 
in  size.  The  structure  will  be  of  a  fancy  architectural  design  and 
will  not  lack  in  capacity  and  convenience.  The  plant  will  be 
equipped  with  18  sixteen-foot  kilns.  A  complete  electric  plant  for 
lighting  and  power  purposes  will  be  installed.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  2,600,000  square  feet 
of  tile  per  year.  The  entire  output  of  tile  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  falls  far  short  of  the  increasing  demand,  output  not 
being  more  than  10,000,000  square  feet.  The  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  big  plant  has  been  awarded  and  work  will  begin 
in  the  near  future.  The  company  will  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
encaustic  tile. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  approximately  $1,000,000, 
representing  $300,000  of  eight  per  cent,  cumulated  preferred  stock 
and  7,000  shares  representing  $700,000  of  common  stock. 

The  active  management  of  the  big  plant  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
F.  W.  Walker,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Beaver 
Falls  Art  Tile  Company.  John  C.  Aldrich,  of  Pittsburg,  will  also 
be  one  of  the  managers. 

Lewis  Selle,  of  Tiffin,  is  President  of  the  company;  M.  H. 
Ewart,  of  New  York  City,  Vice-President;  Shelby  Myers,  of 
Tiffin,  Secretary;  A.  Betts,  of  Tiffin,  Treasurer. 

The  weekly  pay-roll  of  the  new  concern  will  be  approximately 
$6,000.  The  very  best  of  skilled  labor  will  be  employed.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  plant  will  be  set  in  operation  next  spring. 

The  main  point  for  the  advertiser  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
there  are  scarcely  two  commodities  to  be  advertised  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  The  same  method  that  will  sell  corsets  will  not  apply 
to  fireworks  or  locate  possible  customers  for  structural  iron.  In¬ 
deed,  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  jobber  of  woolens  would  be 
foolish  to  use  the  same  methods  that  prove  so  successful  with  the 
retail  dry-goods  store,  though  the  product  disposed  of  is  the  same. 
The  people  they  want  to  reach  are  different.  About  the  only  uni¬ 
form  principle  that  can  be  laid  down  for  all  advertising  is  that 
both  the  method  and  the  medium  should  be  such  as  to  inspire  the 
confidence  of  the  possible  purchaser  in  the  stability,  integrity  and 
good  faith  of  the  advertiser.— Ex. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


Fifth  Annual  Summer  Meeting,  at  Zanesville,  O., 

Aug.  26,  27  and  28. 

SELECTION  of  Zanesville  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  Summer  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ceramic  Society  insured 
an  interesting  and  profitable  time 
for  all  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  attend.  Those  who  could  not  be 
there  will  look  to  The  Clay- 
Worker  for  some  account  of 
the  meeting,  but  they  can  not 
realize  how  inadequate  and  incom¬ 
plete  the  writer  feels  will  be  any  re¬ 
port  that  he  can  make  in  the  space 
allowed.  The  Secretary,  to  whom 
all  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
meeting  is  due,  fled  to  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  as  soon  as  it  was  all 
over  and  is  inaccessible  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  many  details.  Few  places 
in  the  world  are  of  greater  interest  to  the 
ceramist  than  Zanesville,  and  the  influence 
of  Professor  Orton  was  the  open  sesame 
to  the  best  of  everything. 

The  members  began  to  arrive  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  and  about  8:30  in  the  evening  those  present 
were  escorfed  to  the  Builders’  Exchange  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Queisser, 
and  given  the  privilege  of  holding  their  sessions  in  these  pleasant 
rooms.  Each  member  had  pinned  upon  his  coat  lapel  the  unique 
badge  of  the  Exchange,  representing  the  famous  Y  bridge  and  the 
tools  of  the  building  trades,  and  these  badges  were  worn  during 
our  stay  in  the  Clay  City.  Mr.  Queisser  is  the  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Press  Brick  Company,  and  though  only  connected  with  the 
brick  business  for  the  past  two  years,  has,  by  his  enthusiasm  and 
intelligent  application,  backed  by  the  prestige  of  the  Hydraulic 
Companies,  become  a  prominent  factor  in  the  face  brick  industry 
of  Ohio  and  of  such  influence  with  the  builders  of  Zanesville  that 
they  made  him  the  President  of  the  recently  organized  Builders’ 
Exchange. 

After  the  members  had  exchanged  greetings  and  welcomed  a 
few  more  arrivals,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Prof. 
Orton,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Society,  moved  that  Mr.  W.  D.  Gates  be  made  chairman. 
Mr.  Gates  took  the  chair  in  his  characteristicly  graceful  manner 
and  Prof.  Orton  read  the  minutes  of  the  Boston  meeting  and 
mentioned  the  matters  of  business  that  should  be  brought  before 
the  Society  at  this  meeting  so  that  all  might  have  time  to  consider 
them  and  talk  them  over  before  taken  up  for  action  Friday  even¬ 
ing.  After  a  few  short  informal  speeches  and  words  of  welcome 
by  President  Queisser,  adjournment  was  taken  to  a  place  around 
the  corner  where  a  Dutch  lunch  was  served  and  a  convivial  hour 
spent  before  retiring. 

THURSDAY. 

THE  AMERICAN  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  WORKS. 

According  to  program,  the  members  gathered  in  front  of  the 
hotel  at  9:30  Thursday  morning  and  boarded  a  car  for  the 
American  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  where  they  were  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  management  and  in  two  or  three  parties  were  shown 
through  the  whole  establishment.  The  power  plant,  where  elec¬ 
tricity  is  generated  for  all  the  operations  of  the  factory,  as  well 
as  for  light,  was  first  inspected.  The  engines  and  generators  are 
in  duplicate  so  as  to  avoid  delay  from  repairs,  and  each  is  run  on 
alternate  days.  A  Westinghouse  gas  engine  was  also  being  put  in 
for  light.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  is  used  for  drying 
and  heating  and  is  so  well  circulated  by  pump  that  the  exhaust 
passes  through  the  pipes  more  freely  than  if  discharged  directly 
into  the  air.  The  clay-preparing  department  was  next  examined. 


The  raw  clay  and  other  materials  are  stored  in  large  brick  bins 
arranged  in  two  rows  with  a  track  between  them  for  the  car 
that  conveys  the  charges  to  the  washing  plant.  This  is  a  scale 
car  and  the  different  materials  for  each  mixture  being  accurately 
weighed,  the  charge  is  than  transported  to  an  elevator  at  the 
entrance  to  the  washing  department  and  taken  up  where  it  can  be 
dumped  down  into  the  blungers.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
washing  plant  is  that  the  water  and  the  suspended  clay  is,  after 
screening,  forced  through  the  filter  presses  by  compressed  air 
instead  of  by  pumps.  The  sheets  of  clay  from  the  presses  are 
dried  upon  cars  in  a  tunnel  furnace  dryer,  gas  being  used  for  fuel. 
The  cars  of  dried  clay  are  run  up  to  rooms  for  separate  mixtures 
and  put  through  two  sets  of  pulverizers,  water  being  added  to 
bring  the  clay  to  the  proper  degree  of  moisture  for  pressing.  The 
day  is  then  run  out  and  dumped  into  the  storage  bins  adjoining 
the  press  room.  In  the  press  room  are  hydraulic  and  electric 
power  presses  and  hand  screw  presses- — all  specially  designed  for 
the  work  and  many  of  them  the  invention  of  Superintendent  Stan- 
bery.  One  could  spend  hours  watching  these  presses  make  the 
clean,  pretty  encaustic  tiles  of  various  shapes ;  but  to  go  through 
such  a  large  establishment  in  three  hours,  one  must  move  rapidly. 
The  drying  rooms  and  biscuit  kilns,  the  glazing  rooms  and  glost 
kilns  were  of  interest  to  all.  Round  kilns,  mostly  of  the  down- 
draft,  center-stack  type  are  used.  Natural  gas  is  the  only  fuel 
used  about  the  place,  and  the  burning  seems  to  be  under  perfect 
control.  Considerable  time  was  spent  in  the  sorting  and  packing 
rooms,  examining  the  method  of  filling  an  order  for  floor  pat¬ 
terns. 

About  12  o’clock  the  separate  parties  began  to  arrive  at  the 
office,  filled  with  admiration  for  this  magnificent  plant,  the  like 
of  which  can  not  be  seen  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  encaustic  tile  factory  in  the  world  and  to  have 
cost  a  million  dollars.  The  company  has  nearly  700  employes, 
including  a  large  office  force  who  are  engaged  in  correspondence 
and  in  keeping  an  elaborate  system  of  accounts  and  records.  Each 
visitor  was  presented  with  a  glazed  tile  bearing  the  name  of  the 
company  on  the  face  and  having  a  calendar  on  the  back.  Super¬ 
intendent  Stanbery  and  other  officials,  whose  names  I  do  not  re¬ 
call,  were  taken  by  the  hand  and  thanked  for  their  courtesy,  and 
then,  about  12 : 30,  the  party  went  to  a  nearby  boarding-house 
where  arrangements  had  been  made  for  dinner,  so  as  to  save  the 
time  of  returning  to  the  hotel,  the  next  place  to  be  visited — the 
Roseville  Pottery — being  a  short  distance  beyond. 

THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY. 

"The  visit  to  this  pottery  was  one  of  the  notable  events  of 
our  experience  here  or  elsewhere.  The  manager,  Mr.  Young, 
gave  the  ceramists  the  freedom  of  his  plant,  and  spared  no  pains 
to  show  and  explain  everything— and  they  have  something  there 
to  see.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  many  single-fired  specialties  in 
household  ware,  the  equal  of  which  even  in  two-fired  ware,  are 
not  often  seen,  they  make  a  beautiful  line  of  art  pottery.  Their 
decorated  ware,  under  the  brown,  red  and  yellow  glazes,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Rookwood,  is  called  Rozane  ware.  The  handsome 
decorated  blue  glazed  ware  is  called  their  Azurian.  They  also 
make  a  large  line  of  glazed  jardinieres,  cuspidores,  etc. 

After  spending  much  time  in  the  decorating  department  and  in 
watching  the  air-blast  glazing,  we  were  shown  some  recent  work 
that  was  worth  the  whole  trip  to  see  and  which  was  examined 
with  admiration  and  inquisitiveness  by  the  potters  present.  This 
was  a  most  beautiful  ox-blood  red  glaze,  a  sub-oxide  of  copper 
effect,  of  which  this  establishment  is  justly  proud.  We  were  shown 
the  special  kiln  in  which  this  coloring  was  done,  and  with  the 
information  obtained,  some  of  those  present  will  undoubtedly  go 
home  and  experiment  upon  producing  the  same.  The  Roseville 
Pottery,  however  should  be  given  the  credit  of  the  first  produc¬ 
tion,  on  a  commercial  scale,  of  this  ware,  and  the  American 
Ceramic  Society  will  surely  put  on  its  records  their  appreciation 
of  the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  of  Mr.  Young  and  his  associates  in 
permitting  the  ceramists  to  inspect  every  department  of  their 
works. 

The  visit  to  these  two  plants  was  a  good  day’s  work  and  many 
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of  the  members  would  have  been  willing  to  go  back  to  the  hotel 
to  rest  and  talk  it  all  over,  but  our  strenuous  Secretary  had  more 
on  his  program  for  the  day,  and  all  followed  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  town  to  visit 

THE  WELLER  POTTERY. 

This  is  the  most  famous  pottery  in  Zanesville,  and  has  had 
a  remarkable  development.  Not  many  years  ago  Mr.  Weller  used 
to  peddle  his  wares  about  the  country  with  a  one-horse  wagon, 
now  his  pottery  covers  twelve  acres  and  he  is  one  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  men  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  Not  much  time  was  given  to  our 
visit  here,  as  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  largely  a  repetition  of 

what  we  had  just  seen,  and  also  our  guide  seemed  to  want  to 

avoid  the  most  technical  part  of  the  works.  Most  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  the  ware  room  examining  the  many  beautiful  art 
wares  produced  at  this  pottery.  The  well  known  imitation  of 
Rookwood,  under  the  name  Louwelsa,  the  golden  yellow  Aurelian 
ware,  the  Dickens  ware  and  the  French  metallic  lustre  ware,  were 
inspected  and  discussed  by  those  who  are  up  in  this  line  of 
work. 

A  noticeable  development  is  taking  place  in  Zanesville  in  the 
lustre  ware,  and  beautiful,  irredescent  effects  are  produced.  One 
new  pottery,  the  Arc  en  Ciel,  not  visited  by  the  party,  is  devoted 

entirely  to  this  ware  and  the  samples  on  exhibition  in  a  store  in 

the  hotel  building  were  much  admired. 

After  going  back  to  the  city,  many  of  the  members,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  sight-seeing,  took  the  short  time  before  supper  in  view¬ 
ing  the  new  Y  bridge,  built  of  concrete,  over  the  Muskingum  and 
Licking  rivers. 

The  program  for  the  evening  included  a  ride  on  the  Muskin¬ 
gum  in  the  steam  launch,  “Daisy.”  This  ride  gave  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  rest  and  conversation ;  as  when  one  had  buttonholed  a 
man  in  this  small  boat  he  could  not  easily  escape.  The  breeze 
produced  by  the  moving  boat  was  very  pleasant,  and  all  returned 
much  refreshed,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  evening  as  each 
might  be  inclined,  but  most  went  to  bed  early  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  morning  excursion  by  rail. 


FRIDA  Y. 

CROOKSVILLE  AND  ROSEVILLE. 

The  entertainment  Friday  was  most  generous.  The  C.  M.  & 
V.  R.  R.  placed  a  special  train  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for 
the  day  and  Superintendent  Clias.  M.  Bennett,  an  old  O.  S.  U. 
boy,  accompanied  the  party  and  won  all  our  hearts  by  his  kind 
consideration  for  our  comfort  and  his  efforts  to  show  us  as  much 
interest  along  his  line  as  possible.  The  train  leaving  Zanesville 
about  7 :  30,  ran  down  one  of  the  richest  valleys,  in  resources  for 
the  clayworker,  in  the  State.  No  attempt  was  made  to  visit  all 
the  clayworking  plants  in  this  valley — a  week  would  be  recjuired 
for  this — but  we  were  able,  with  the  special  train,  to  see  more  in 
one  day  than  would  have  been  possible  in  three  days  without  it. 

IN  A  COAL  MINE. 

The  first  stop  was  about  15  miles  from  Zanesville,  just  below 
Crooksville.  Prof.  Orton  explained  that  the  purpose  of  this  stop 
was  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  to  inspect  a  modern  coal 
mine,  the  plant  of  the  Zanesville  Coal  Company,  in  charge  of 
P.  O.  McKinney.  After  inspecting  the  power  plant  all  were  in¬ 
vited  to  seat  themselves  iirthe  mine  cars  of  a  long  train  and  were 
enjoined  not  to  touch  the  trolley  wire  and  not  to  allow  their 
heads  to  get  too  high.  As  the  mine  is  only  about  four  feet  high, 
all  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  cars  on  the  clean  coal  dust  or  on  any 
board  that  could  be  picked  up.  After  a  ride  of  a  mile  or  more  un¬ 
derground  at  a  good  speed,  all  got  out  of  the  cars  to  walk  up  to 
the  face  of  the  workings.  Just  how  long  a  walk  this  was  in  the 
dark,  with  backs  bent  over  and  an  occasional  bump  on  the  roof, 
probably  no  one  has  any  very  correct  idea.  To  many,  especially 
those  with  prominent  “bay  windows,”  this  distance  must  have 
seemed  a  mile,  but  it  was  probably  less  than  1,000  feet.  Turning 
finally  to  the  left,  we  soon  came  upon  the  face  where  the  electric 
cutter  was  at  work.  After  crowding  around  and  watching  this 


machine  walk  under  the  coal  vein  about  5  feet,  Prof.  Orton  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  the  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  old  pick 
mining,  the  old  way  being  illustrated  by  one  of  the  miners  and 
the  Professor  himself,  who  displayed  his  practical  knowledge  by 
taking  the  pick  and  undercutting  until  he  must  have  come  very 
near  raising  blisters  on  his  hands.  The  walk  back  to  the  cars  and- 
the  trolley  ride  out  to  daylight  took  only  a  few  minutes.  All  pro¬ 
nounced  this  an  interesting  experience  well  worth  the  slight  effort 
and  the  damage  to  clothing. 

the  star  pottery. 

Leaving  the  mine,  we  backed  up  to  Crooksville  and  stopped 
at  the  pottery  of  the  Star  Stoneware  Company — a  representative 
stoneware  factory  of  this  district.  Superintendent  W.  H.  Brown 
was  on  hand  to  show  11s  around.  Prof.  Orton  first  called  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  clays  used  for  this  ware,  there  probably  being  no 
better  material  for  the  production  of  a  good  stoneware  body  in 
the  United  States  than  is  found  in  the  surrounding  hills.  These 
clays  lie  under  the  coal  veins — No.  5  and  No.  6 — the  Lower  and 
Middle  Kittanning  of  the  Pennsylvania  series.  Most  of  the  clay 
used  is  the  No.  5,  though  a  small  percentage  of  No.  6  is  added. 
The  clay  is  stored  and  weathered  just  outside  the  factory  and  is 
wheeled  into  Lungers  and  washed,  screened  and  filtered  in  the 
usual  manner. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  factory  all  were  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  making  of  a  20-gallon  jar  in  the  old  way  on  the  potter’s 
wheel,  and  admired  the  skill  and  trained  muscles  of  the  operator. 
On  the  floor  below,  the  jiggers,  with  plastic  moulds,  were  mak¬ 
ing  jugs  and  similar  ware  at  such  a  rate  as  to  make  one  wonder 
where  they  all  go — and  yet  this  is  only  one  of  a  half-dozen 
other  factories  of  the  kind  in  Crooksville  alone.  The  stoneware 
is  no  longer  salt  glazed  as  formerly,  but  is  slipped  outside  as  well 
as  inside,  and  the  white  glaze  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  ware  if 
not  to  the  utility.  The  burning  is  done  mostly  in  round  down- 
draft  kilns  with  center  stack,  the  stack  extending  only  through 
the  crown,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  tapering  walls  of  the 
kiln  that  extend  up  through  the  factory.  The  second  floor  of  the 
building  surrounds  the  kilns  at  a  safe  distance  and  affords  an  ex¬ 
cellent  drying  room  for  the  ware,  which  is  easily  dropped  down 
to  the  door  of  the  kiln  for  the  setters.  Natural  gas  is  used  for 
fuel  at  this  as  at  all  other  plants  that  we  visited.  This  gas  is 
such  a  boon  to  the  potteries  that  it  seems  to  us  that,  so  long  as 
it  is  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  potter  alone. 

crooksville  china  company. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  plant  of  the  Crooksville  China  Com¬ 
pany  who  are  making  a  good  grade  of  white,  semi-porcelain 
table  ware  in  plain  and  decorated  surfaces.  The  plant  is  a  new 
one,  having  been  in  operation  only  a  few  months.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  is  the  '  convenient  arrangement  of  the  factory 
all  on  one  floor  and  the  movement,  from  the  raw  material  stock 
bins  to  the  warehouse  and  shipping  rooms,  being  always  for¬ 
ward.  Printed  and  hand  painted  decorations  over  the  glaze  is 
placed  upon  a  large  part  of  the  product.  The  firing  of  this  deco¬ 
rated  ware  is  done  in  twin  muffle  kilns.  Some  air-blast  spraying 
is  done  for  the  more  ornamental  ware.  Mr.  W.  II.  Tritt,  for¬ 
merly  of  East  Liverpool,  is  the  manager. 

ROSEVILLE. 

After  leaving  these  works,  a  run  was  made  to  Roseville,  where 
dinner  had  been  provided  at  the  village  hotel.  As  all  were  dirty 
and  hungry,  a  clean  wash  and  a  bountiful  meal  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  After  dinner  the  party  was  escorted  to 
THE  J.  w.  M  COY  POTTERY, 

situated  in  the  center  of  the  village,  opposite  the  depot,  on  land 
leased  from  the  railroad  company.  A  part  of  this  pottery  was 
burned  a  few  months  ago  and  is  not  yet  entirely  rebuilt.  This  firm 
makes  a  great  variety  of  ware,  from  the  common  stoneware  to 
the  twro-fired  cooking  ware,  also  glazed  jardinieres,  cuspidores, 
etc.,  and  fine  art  pottery.  As  the  part  burned  was  that  where  the 
art  pottery  was  made,  we  did  not  see  this  in  operation.  In  the 
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office,  however,  are  some  fine  samples  of  the  art  ware.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  display  was  that  of  the  dark  gun-metal  ware,  resembling  ham¬ 
mered  metal  and  looking  so  much  like  it  that  one  seeing  it  in  an¬ 
other  place  would  not  think  of  it  as  clay  ware.  While  this  shows 
much  skill,  it  does  not  seem  to  he  natural,  and  offends  one’s  sense 
of  propriety  to  see  clay  ware  so  disguised  as  to  resemble  another 
material.  Hoarding  the  train,  we  were  carried  to  the  works  of 

THE  OHIO  PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY, 

where  Manager  Queisser,  who  accompanied  the  party  on  this  ex¬ 
cursion,  served  refreshments  in  his  office.  Stimulated  with  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  Hosier’s  best,  we  were  prepared  to  climb  up  to  the  clay 
bank,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  plant.  Prof.  Orton  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  hank  was  a  freak  of  nature,  found  only  at  this 
point  in  the  valley,  since  in  addition  to  the  regular  bed  of  clay 
under  the  No.  6  coal  there  is  here  under  this,  and  only  distin¬ 
guished  from  it  by  a  dark  seatn,  another  bed  of  fire  clay  taking 
the  place  of  the  shale  and  sandstone  that  should  be  here.  The 
vein  is  altogether  about  18  feet  thick,  the  upper  part  containing 
numerous  boulders  of  iron  ore — a  carbonate  of  iron  with  crys¬ 
tals  of  calcite.  This  clay,  formerly  considered  of  no  value,  by 
reason  of  the  large  amount  of  iron  grains,  is  now  highly  valued 
on  this  very  account,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  handsome  and 
durable  fire-flashed  mottled  brick. 

The  company,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Plydraulic  Press 
Brick  Company,  use  the  dry-press  process — Frost  dry  pans,  re¬ 
volving  screens,  the  Hydraulic  Company’s  mixing  and  feeding 
apparatus,  one  3-mold  U.  S.  press  and  one  4-mold  Berg  press 
— the  only  plant  under  the  control  of  this  company  where  any 
other  than  hydraulic  presses  are  used.  The  brick  are  burned 
in  round  down-draft  kilns,  mostly  3 2  feet  in  diameter,  part  of  the 
center-stack  type  and  part  with  outside  stack.  Good  results  are 
obtained,  though  hampered  by  an  ill-arranged  and  poorly  built 
plant.  Mr.  T.  S.  Rouse,  formerly  of  the  Washington  Hydraulic,- 
is  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  plant. 

BACK  TO  ZANESVILLE. 

The  last  stop  on  the  return  trip  was  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
city  at  the  works  of 

THE  MOSAIC  TILE  COMPANY, 

where  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  watching  the  operations  of 
this  unique  establishment.  The  peculiar  feature  of  their  process 
of  making  tiles  is  that  it  is  a  dry  clay  process  from  beginning  to 
end.  Instead  of  the  clays  being  washed  to  free  them  of  the 
coarse  impurities,  they  are  thoroughly  dried  and  pulverized  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  ip  ball  mills,  to  destroy  any  injurious  effect  of 
such  impurities.  The  ground  clay  is  put  into  wood  bins  in  lay¬ 
ers  and  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  added.  After  standing 
a  sufficient  time,  the  clay  is  run  through  an  apparatus  that  breaks 
up  the  wet  lumps  and  distributes  the  moisture  more  uniformly, 
after  which  each  mixture  is  placed  in  its  proper  storage  bin  for 
the  presses.  The  presses  are  of  a  special  hydraulic  pattern,  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Mueller,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  their  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  making  of  these  small  tiles.  It  was  observed  that 
those  presses,  as  well  as  all  other  operations  of  the  potteries  and 
tile  works,  received  the  most  attention  where  the  operatives  were 
pretty  girls. 

From  this  place  our  train  took  us  hack  to  the  depot  where  we 
said  good-bye  to  our  genial  and  obliging  host,  Superintendent 
Bennett. 

From  the  depot  the  party  went,  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Herb, 
the  modeler  of  the  Weller  Pottery,  to  view  the  new  Weller  Opera 
Flouse — said  to  be  the  finest  opera  house  in  the  State,  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  in  any  town  the  size  of  Zanes¬ 
ville.  The  plan  and  construction  of  the  interior,  without  a  post 
supporting  the  balcony  or  gallery  to  obstruct  the  view,  the  artis¬ 
tic  decorations  by  Herb,  the  fine  samples  of  art  pottery,  with  all 
the  modern  appointments  of  such  a  building,  made  this  a  treat 
well  appreciated. 

Back  to  the  hotel  and  the  sight-seeing  of  this  meeting  was 
over.  The  evening  was  given  to  a  business  session  of  the  Society 


in  the  hall  of  the  Builders’  Exchange.  The  questions  discussed 
and  acted  upon  were  the  admission  of  new  members,  the  report 
of  some  special  committees,  the  completion  of  the  translation  and 
publication  of  Seger's  Works,  the  meeting  with  and  entertainment 
of  the  ceramic  societies  of  England  and  Germany,  who  have  in¬ 
formed  us  of  their  intention  to  visit  this  country  at  the  time  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  the  place  of  our  next  February  meet¬ 
ing,  and  instructions  for  the  drawing  up  of  suitable  resolutions 
thanking  all  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  Summer 
Meeting. 

After  adjournment,  the  members  went  hack  to  the  hotel  to 
await  the  departure  of  their  trains  for  the  home  trip. 

The  members  present  were:  Burt,  Mayer.  Stain,  Gates,  Binns, 
Koch,  Walker,  Orton,  Ashley,  Richardson,  Mandel,  Sant,  Young, 
Wolfley,  Higgins,  Jepson,  Rowe,  Schoedel,  Hess,  Gray,  Wellans, 
Randall,  Watts,  Calkins  and  Stanberry.  There  were  also  with 
us  as  visitors:  Clark,  Fraunfelter,  Herold,  Werner,  Woodward, 
Magruder,  I,inn,  Ayers  and  Queisser. 

This  meeting  emphasized  more  emphatically,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  value  of  such  excursions,  not  only  to  the  members  participat¬ 
ing,  hut  also  ultimately  to  those  visited.  In  this  way  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Society  is  extended  and  its  membership  increased. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  who  attended  this  Mid- 
Summer  Meeting  will  willingly  miss  another. 


ROTTEN  ASPHALT  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  deplorable  condition  of  the  asphalted  streets  in  New 
York  City  have  been  attracting  considerable  attention  for  several 
months  past,  and  the  troubles  of  the  Trust  have  been  augmented 
thereby.  Mayor  Low  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  matter  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  it  his  serious  consideration.  He  feels  that  unless 
the  companies  laying  the  pavements  can  he  made  to  make  good 
their  guarantee  in  keeping  the  rotten  pavements  in  repair  that  it 
will  be  a  serious  handicap  to  this  administration  and  will  he  likely 
to  militate  against  the  success  of  the  fusion  movement  in  the  fall 
campaign. 

Health  Commissioner  Lederle  and  Street  Cleaning  Commis¬ 
sioner  Woodbury  have  both  complained  bitterly  to  Mayor  Low 
of  the  present  situation  in  New  York  City.  They  have  spoken  in 
no  uncertain  terms  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  Trust’s  pave¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Lederle  declares  that  the  great  holes  in  the  asphalted 
streets  are  beyond  the  reach  of  brooms  and  water  of  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department  and  so  become  active  breeders  of  disease. 
Commissioner  Woodbury  has  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
Mayor,  maps  of  the  city,  showing  the  location  of  every  bad 
piece  of  asphalt  paving  in  New  York. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  if  the  pavements  were  properly  sur¬ 
faced  and  the  asphalt  kept  in  proper  repair,  the  city  could  be 
cleaned  twenty-five  per  cent,  easier  than  at  present. 

But  the  officials  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  been  objecting 
to  the  conditions  of  the  streets’  rotten  asphalt  pavements.  The 
truck  drivers  are  shunning  the  asphalt  streets  that  are  in  the  worst 
condition,  as  they  say  that  the  numerous  holes  make  it  dangerous 
to  cart  delicate  machinery  or  fragile  goods  through  such  thor¬ 
oughfares  and  that  streets  paved  with  Belgian  blocks — usually 
considered  the  roughest  kind  of  a  pavemnt — are  chosen  in  prefer¬ 
ence. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  crusade  against  the  Trust’s  rotten 
asphalt  pavements  has  been  that  the  contractors  have  been  obliged 
by  law  to  push  their  work  of  repair  more  rapidly  and  some  relief 
is  promised  in  the  immediate  future.  Another  result  is  likely  to 
be  the  installation  of  a  municipal  asphalt  repairing  plant,  ample 
enough  in  its  proportions  to  provide  for  speedy  and  constant  re¬ 
pair  of  all  imperfect  asphalted  streets  in  Greater  New  York. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  Livingston  favors  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  asphalt  repair  plant,  for  the  reason  that,  in  a  short 
time,  the  maintenance  contracts  with  several  of  the  paving  com¬ 
panies  will  expire,  so  that  under  present  conditions  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  streets  in  good  condition,  because  all  the  re¬ 
pair  forces  and  plants  now  in  use  would  not  he  able  to  renew 
street  surfaces  as  fast  as  they  are  needed,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  total  area  of  asphalted  pavement  exceeds  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  If  other  cities  are  wise  they  will  profit  by  New 
York’s  unpleasant  experience. — Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  POTTERY. 


OTTERY  probably  extends  back  to  an  earlier 
period  than  any  of  the  other  arts.  We  can  trace 
them  all  back  to  an  extremely  early  period,  but 
can  probably  trace  back  the  existence  of  people 
who  made  clay  goods,  which  were  very  crude, 
it  may  be  true,  but  which  were  nevertheless 
made  in  almost  the  very  beginning.  In  tracing 
clay  products  back  from  the  primeval  brick- 
maker  or  potter,  as  we  may  call  him,  there  is 
but  slight  doubt  that  brick  were  probably  the  first  clay  products 
known,  but  it  is  true  that  about  the  same  time  hollow  vessels 

known,  but  it  is  true  that  about  the  same  time,  hollow  vessels 

and  which  could  be  used  to  drink  from.  These 
were  necessarily  very  crude,  but  at  the  same  time  they  show  that 
clay  goods  really  existed  at  the  time.  We  show  herewith  two  or 
three  photographs  of  ware  made  in  America  at  an  extremely 
early  period.  The  pieces  that  we  have  marked  “A”  and  “B”  are 
American  manufacture,  while  the  other  pieces  that  we  picture 
arc  of  English  manufacture.  These  photographs  were  taken 
from  pieces  that  were  unearthed  in  this  country.  “A”  and  “B” 

were  taken  from  the  original  ware  which  we  have  in  our  pos¬ 

session  at  the  present  time,  but  the  others  are  taken  from 
prints  that  are  themselves  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old,  and  which 
are  said  to  be  of  ware  unearthed  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
years  before  the  prints  were  made.  This  is  probably  true,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  English  piece  is  concerned,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  no  ware  of  this  character  has  been  unearthed  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  at  least  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  growth  of  the  pottery  industry  was  slow  in  England, 
and  not  sure.  The  evolution  was  careful  and  the  progress  made, 


Early  English  Pottery. 


while  it  was  slow,  showed  a  degree  of  improvement  that  was 
pleasant  to  look  upon  in  the  extreme.  Taking  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  improvement  was 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  time  consumed  in  this  improvement  was 
no  doubt  in  keeping  with  the  degree  of  same  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  burden  was  almost  entirely  upon 
her  own  shoulders  and  did  not  have  the  greater  portion  of  her 
former  labors  figured  out  for  her  as  America  has  had,  so  far  as 
this  industry  is  concerned.  In  America,  the  improvement  has 
been  far  more  rapid,  but  we  arc  indebted  to  our  English  fathers, 
in  a  measure,  for  this  improvement,  inasmuch  as  we  had  all  of 
our  former  labors  performed  for  us,  and  we  only  took  up  the 
industry  in  middle  life.  The  improvement  in  the  factories,  ma¬ 
chinery  used  and  methods  employed  by  America,  has  advanced  far 
more  rapidly  than  in  England,  for  we  are  more  progressive  than 
the  English  along  these  .lines,  but  so  far  as  the  quality  of  our 
product  is  concerned,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  so  far  as  a  compari¬ 
son  is  concerned,  between  English  and  American  ware,  for  al¬ 
though  her  methods  may  be  the  least  old  sometimes,  and  her 
factories  out  of  date  often,  the  ware  made,  so  far  as  quality  is 
concerned,  will  compare  favorably  with  anything  being  made  in 
the  world  to-day.  We  make  just  as  good  ware  in  America  to¬ 
day  as  they  make  in  England,  and  ware  that  will  stand  just  as 
much  wear,  and  we  make  it  out  of  all-American  materials,  but  it 
is  no  better  than  the  ware  made  in  England.  The  pottery  indus¬ 
try,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  found  birth  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  remained  in  that  district  for  a  long  time, 


when  it  began  to  move  westward,  but  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  a 
great  per  cent,  of  itself  at  Trenton  and  vicinity. 

The  industry  has  thrived  in  the  Middle  West  even  faster  than 
it  did  in  the  East,  and  the  last  twenty  years  holds  within  itself 
almost  the  entire  history,  but  the  last  ten  years  shows  an  improve¬ 
ment  never  heard  of  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The 
following  figures  will,  no  doubt,  prove  interesting,  and  will  give 
the  story  of  the  increase  so  far  as  the  Middle  West  is  concerned. 
Ohio  is  the  seat  of  the  potting  industry  in  the  West,  and  for  this 
reason,  we  will  take  this  State,  whose  figures  show  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1900  there  were  248  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products,  with  11,870  employes,  and  whose 
products  showed  a  total  valuation  of  $11,851,225.  Ten  years  be¬ 
fore  this,  or  in  1890,  there  were  125  establishments,  4,606  em¬ 
ployes,  and  whose  products  were  valued  at  $5,047,501.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  dollars  and  cents  being  $6,803,724,  and  in  per  cent,  shows 


“A’’  and  “B,”  Primitive  American  Pottery. 

an  increase  of  almost  $135  per  cent.  Strange  to  say,  the  pottery 
end  of  these  figures  show  much  over  half,  or,  in  exact  figures, 
the  rougher  clay  products,  such  as  brick,  etc.,  show  a  valuation  of 
$6,994,805,  while  the  pottery  valuation  is  $6,994,805.  The  figures, 
with  their  increase  in  ten  years,  brought  Ohio  from  second  to 
first  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  clay  manufacturing  industry. 

Of  the  finer  lines  of  clay  products,  white  ware,  which  may 
be  divided  up  into  several  sub-classes,  is  the  most  important 
branch,  and  is  carried  on  mostly  at  East  Liverpool,  O.  Taking  the 
year  1900,  almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  in  that  city  are 
composed  of  pottery  workers.  At  this  city,  the  manufacture  of 
yellow  ware  has  been  carried  on  since  the  year  1839,  but  the 
manufacture  of  white  ware  proper  did  not  begin  until  the  year 
1872.  In  the  year  1900,  the  total  valuation  of  this  class  of  goods 


A  Piece  of  Mexican  Ware. 


manufactured  in  this  country  was  almost  $6,000,000,  of  which 
East  Liverpool  is  credited  with  manufacturing  almost  50  per  cent. 

Zanesville,  Crooksville,  Roseville,  and  Akron,  O.,  carry  their 
points  in  the  stoneware  industry  and  at  thesq  points  almost  the 
entire  stoneware  production  is  located.  Art  tile  and  mosaics  are 
also  extensively  manufactured  at  Zanesville.  O.  A  high  grade 
of  art  ware  is  manufactured  at  Cincinnati,  and  lately  at  Zanesville, 
O.  The  Ohio  Valley  is  a  scene  of  clay  production,  and  from 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  clear  down  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  River  are  covered  with  some  kind  of  clay  manufacturing 
plants.  The  brickyards  and  sewer  pipe  works  extend  almost  this 
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entire  stretch,  while  the  potteries  are  lined  up  all  along  the  river 
from  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  one  can 
scarcely  traverse  the  river  at  all  between  these  points  without 
meeting  potteries,  which  are  sometimes  located  in  large  groups. 

At  East  Liverpool,  O.,  there  are  over  forty  clayworking  plants, 
while  her  suburbs  contain  many  more.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  also 
has  a  great  many  of  these  clay  factories,  and  the  Zanesville  dis¬ 
trict,  while  not  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  is  also  an  important  seat  of  the 
industry. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


HE  POTTERIES  of  East  Liverpool  and 
vicinity  have  experienced  a  gratifying  increase 
/»  of  trade  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  is 
£_/  very  pleasing  to  them,  as  things  were  quite 
dull  for  a  month  or  two  previous.  Now  is 
the  time,  however,  that  the  fall  trade  begins 
to  come  in,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
all  of  the  plants  will  be  rushed  to  their  fullest 
capacity  with  holiday  orders. 

The  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company, 
which  recently  practically  dissolved,  leaving 
four  of  their  six  plants  go  back  to  some  of 
their  stockholders,  and  mention  of  which  was  made 
last  month,  are  experiencing  some  little  trouble  with 
some  of  their  stockholders  who  did  not  come  in  on 
the  divide-up,  and  who  were  left  in  the  old  company, 
much  against  their  wishes.  Mr.  E.  J.  Owen,  President  of  the 
Owen  China  Company,  of  Minerva,  O.,  and  who  was  formerly 
secretary  of  the  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company,  has  began 
suit  and  has  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  company,  ask¬ 
ing  that  they  be  held  from  disposing  of  one-half  of  the  stock  of 
the  East  End  Pottery  Company,  saying  that  he  had  held  such  an 
interest  in  same  before  it  went  into  the  combine,  and  that  it  was 
the  agreement  when  the  plants  went  in  that  each  was  to  receive 
back  his  own  plant  or  plants  in  case  of  dissolution. 

The  Colonial  Company,  Potters,  who  have  taken  hold  of  the 
old  Wallace  and  Chetwynd  plant,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
East  Liverpool  combine,  are  now  operating  the  plant  to  its  fullest 
capacity,  and  will  install  the  automatic  sprinkler  system  for  fire 
protection  at  once.  They  are  rushing  matters  around  the  plant 
as  fast  as  possible. 

The  Cartwright  Bros.’  Potters  Company  and  The  Potters 
Mining  and  Milling  Company  will  also  install  the  sprinkler 
system  immediately.  The  new  additions  to  the  works  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  company  are  nearly  completed  and  will  be  ready  for  operation 
within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  days.  The  company  is  increasing 
their  capacity  about  25  per  cent.,  which  will  make  their  capacity 
the  largest  flint  mill  in  the  world.  Six  additional  grinding 
cylinders  are  now  being  installed.  The  Juniata  Silica  Company, 
which  formerly  operated  a  plant  at  Newton  Hamilton,  Pa.,  is 


now  erecting  a  large  flint  mill  in  this  city,  and  will  have  same 
ready  for  operation  within  the  next  two  months.  The  capacity 
of  this  mill,  while  nothing  like  that  of  The  Potters  Company, 
will  be  quite  large  and  the  factory  will  be  an  extensive  one. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Vodrey,  of  The  Vodrey  Pottery  Company,  of  this 
city,  will  erect,  immediately,  a  seven-story  brick  office  building  in 
this  city. 

A  new  kiln  will  be  erected  at  once  at  the  works  of  The 
National  China  Company  of  this  city.  The  new  kiln  will  replace 
an  old  one  which  will  be  torn  down  before  the  new  kiln  is 
erected. 

The  Hall  China  Company,  which  has  taken  hold  of  the  old 
East  Liverpool  plant,  recently  owned  by  The  East  Liverpool  Pot¬ 
teries  Company,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  They  are  already 
operating  their  newly  acquired  works  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  contract  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  brick  works  of  The 
Standard  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Irondale,  O.,  which  was  just 


recently  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  let.  Work  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  same  will  be  started  immediately  so  that  the  plant  may 
be  in  complete  operation  again  before  cold  wreather  sets  in. 

A  great  many  improvements  are  now  being  made  at  the  works 
of  The  Electrical  Porcelain  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  and 
when  these  are  finished,  which  will  probably  be  within  the  next 
two,  or  possibly  three,  weeks,  the  capacity  of  the  works  will  be 
increased  100  per  cent. 

The  new  works  of  The  Columbia  Pottery  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  which  has  just  been  completed,  will 
start  up  the  first  of  next  week.  The  different  departments  over 
the  entire  works  will  be  thrown  into  operation,  one  after  another, 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  sanitary  goods. 

The  location  of  the  new  pottery  that  was  to  have  been 
erected  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  been  changed  to  a  location  nearer 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  plant  will  be  erected  as  soon  as 
possible  and  work  will  be  started  on  the  foundations  shortly. 

The  new  works  of  The  Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  of  Co¬ 
shocton,  O.,  mention  of  which  has  been  made  in  this  paper  sev¬ 
eral  times,  is  now  ready  to  be  put  into  operation  and  the  plant 
will  be  started  up  within  the  next  week  as  fast  as  the  company 
can  get  their  men  into  Coshocton,  to  operate  the  plant. 

A  slight  fire  at  the  works  of  The  Maddock  Pottery  Company, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  served  to  create  a  stir  among  the  people  em¬ 
ployed  about  that  works  last  week,  but  the  flames  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  difficulty  and  before  they  had  done  much 
damage. 

The  new  works  of  The  Buffalo  Pottery  Company,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  is  almost  ready  for  occupancy.  The  new  works  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  electricity,  the  only  pottery  in  the  United  States,  possibly 
the  only  one  in  the  world,  that  uses  electricity  for  this  purpose. 
The  output  of  the  works  will  be  consumed  by  The  Larkin  Soap 
Company,  of  that  city,  who  are  practically  the  owners  of  the 
works,  and  who  will  take  their  entire  output,  which  will  be  used 
as  premiums  to  be  given  away  with  soap. 

The  Oliver  China  Company,  of  Sebring,  O.,  which  operated  a 
six-kiln  pottery  in  that  city,  manufacturing  semi-'porcelain  dinner 
and  toilet  ware,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000. 

The  recently  completed  plant  of  The  Carrollton  Pottery  Com- 
pany,  of  Carrollton,  O.,  has  been  placed  in  operation,  and  is  now 
making  ware.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  five  kilns. 

The  capital  stock  of  The  Trent  Tile  Company,  of  Trenton, 

N.  J.,  has  been  increased  from  $75,000  to  $500,000.  The  present 
plant  will  be  enlarged. 

The  Plant  Tile  Company,  of  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  is  erecting  a 
new  plant  in  that  city,  which  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  Colonial  Tile  Company,  of  Tiffin,  O.,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1, 
000,000,  and  will  erect  an  immense  tile  plant  in  that  city  imme¬ 
diately.  The  output  of  the  works  will,  when  completed,  be  art 
and  mosaic  tiling  of  all  descriptions.  In  the  neighborhood  of  300 
or  400  men  will  be  employed  in  the  new  factory. 

An  additional  kiln  will  be  added  to  the  present  works  of  The 
Lancaster  Pottery  Company,  of  Lancaster,  O.  The  works  will 
also  be  otherwise  improved  and  the  capacity  increased  at  least 
50  per  cent. 

The  new  works  of  the  Bell  Pottery  Company,  of  Columbus, 

O. ,  will  be  placed  in  operation  sometime  this  month,  or  not  later 
than  the  first  of  October.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  twelve 
kilns  and  will  make  vitreous  hotel  china  only. 

The  Arc  En  Ciel  Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  which 
recently  purchased  the  works  of  The  A.  Radford  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  of  that  city,  has  put  same  into  shape  for  turning  out  art 
ware  exclusively. 

The  buildings  of  The  Augusta  Pottery  Company,  a  five-kiln 
plant  being  erected  at  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  have  been  almost 
completed  and  the  kilns  will  be  started  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
plant  will  be  a  duplicate  of  the  one  at  Cameron,  W.  Va.,  which 
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construction  or  not  yet  commenced,  asphalt  has  a  slight  ad¬ 
vantage,  there  being  13  miles  of  this  and  only  12  miles  of  brick. 
Other  kinds  of  paving,  for  which  contracts  have  been  given,  are 
granite  blocks,  3  miles,  and  bituminous  macadam,  3  miles.  Bitu¬ 
minous  macadam  is  new  here,  and  is  on  probation. 

As  is  usual,  all  the  brick  pavements  are  laid  by  contractors  and 
never  by  brick  manufacturers.  This,  perhaps,  places  brick  at  a 
disadvantage  with  its  competitor — asphalt,  but  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  has  troubles  enough  of  his  own,  without  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  associated  with  securing  contracts.  The  annoyance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  promotion  work  comes  chiefly  from  the  independent 
property  owner,  whose  energv  is  usually  in  direct  ratio  to  his 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  A  contractor  who  is  one  of  the  best — 
perhaps  the  best — builder  of  brick  pavements  to  be  found  (Geo. 
R.  Grimes,  president  of  the  Geo.  R.  Grimes  Construction  Com¬ 
pany),  came  here  from  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  some  time  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  business  in  St.  Louis,  but  recently  gave  up  the 
attempt  and  returned  to  Indiana,  leaving  behind  him,  as  records 
of  his  skill,  some  perfect  pieces  of  brick  paving,  though  none  of 
these  were  in  the  city  streets.  One  of  the  jobs  was  for  Lemp’s 
brewery.  It  was  an  extensive  contract.  The  bricks  used  in  it 
were  from  the  Wabash  Clay  Company,  Veedersburg,  Ind. 

While  on  the  subject  of  contracts,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate 


“A  Steep  Rise,  Yet  Horses  Seldom  Slip.”  Shenandoah.  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Paved  With  Purington  Brick. 


is  owned  by  the  same  people,  and  will  he  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  ones  in  the  country. 

The  Cameron  Pottery  Company,  at  Cameron,  W.  Va.,  is  just 
getting  everything  about  their  plant  running  smoothly,  and  will 
begin  work  sometime  next  week.  The  plant  has  four  kilns. 

Last  Liverpool,  O.,  Sept.  4,  1903.  Tom  Potter. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVING  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  World’s  Fair  City  Partial  to  Brick  Pavements — The 
Test  of  Time  Proves  Brick  to  be  Superior  to  Asphalt. 

PAVEMENTS  of  St.  Louis  should  be  rather 
more  interesting  than  those  of  any  other 
city  at  this  time,  from  the  fact  that  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  all  the  earth  are  invited,  and  expected, 
too,  to  visit  the  great  World’s  Fair  of  1904. 
The  city  of  beautiful  homes  and  of  most  beautiful  scenery  all 
around,  should  have  good  streets  and  roadways.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  St.  Louis  is  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  this  important 
requirement.  To  the  present  date,  there  are  a  little  over  fortv-one 
miles  of  good  brick  streets  in  the  city  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
authorities  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  there  are  only  twenty-one 


and  a  half  miles  of  asphalt  streets,  for  the  asphalt  streets  in  St. 
Louis,  as  elsewhere,  are  more  costly  and  can  not  compare  in  dura¬ 
bility,  besides,  many  other  points  in  which  vitrified  brick  is 
superior. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  place  the  mileage  of  other 
kinds  of  paving.  The  greatest  is  macadam,  which  is  about  the 
cheapest  and  worst  kind  of  road  for  a  city — the  crushed  rock 
is  thrown  down  upon  the  clay  or  dirt  road  and  the  business  is 
finished.  Of  this  kind  of  roadway,  we  have  242  miles.  It 
is  true  that  macadam  is  better  than  plain  mud,  a  little.  Next 
comes  telford.  This  is  macadam  put  on  a  made  foundation.  Of 
this  we  have  84  miles.  Granite  block  pavements  figure  up  to  55 
miles;  brick,  as  stated  above,  41  miles;  asphalt,  21  miles,  and 
the  list  is  concluded  with  three  miles  of  bituminous  macadam 
and  three  miles  of  wood  blocks.  These  are  Southern  yellow  pine, 
creosoted. 

Of  the  streets  that  arc  under  contract,  that  are  in  course  of 


to  quote  prices  for  brick  pavements  and  also  for  asphalt.  There 
are  in  each  case  what  are  known  as  reconstructions — -that  is, 
roads  that  were  already  in  existence  and  were  relaid.  It  might 
seem  that  reconstruction  would  be  easier  than  construction,  where 
a  pavement  has  to  be  substituted  for  natural  earth,  but  on  seeing 
some  of  the.  reconstruction  work  that  has  to  he  done  with  a  steam 
plow  to  tear  up  the  old  macadam,  it  is  evident  that  construction 
work  is  often  easier.  The  contractor,  too,  has  to  haul  away 
all  old  material  and  deposit  it  in  places  indicated  by  the  city.  The 
city  gives  its  contracts  for  brick  paving  to  a  firm,  but  with  four 
divisions — the  first  is  for  taking  up  the  old  curbing,  gutter,  cross¬ 
walk  and  roadway  paving,  hauling  away  the  serviceable  old  pave¬ 
ment  to  places  ordered  and  preparing  the  roadway  or  ground  for 
the  superstructure.  In  a  recent  contract,  the  price  for  this  work 
was  $4.00  per  square  of  100  superficial  feet,  which  is  the  unit  of 
measurement  for  all  paving. 

For  granite  curbing,  16  inches  deep,  on  concrete  foundations, 
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6  inches  deep  .and  12  inches  wide  and  hacked  with  concrete  6 
inches  wide  and  io  inches  deep,  or  6  inches  below  top  of  curb, 
furnished  and  set  complete,  per  lineal  foot,  $1.15. 

For  t  he  foundation  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  6  inches  deep, 
laid  complete,  per  square  of  100  feet,  $9.00. 

For  vitrified  brick  paving  laid  on  a  base  of  sand,  inclusive  of 
expansion  joint,  complete,  per  square,  $14.50. 

This  gives  us  a  total  of  $28.65  per  square  of  100  superficial 
feet.  I  should  mention  that  the  city  now  demands,  very  properly, 
too,  a  Portland  cement  grout  filler.  Sand  fillers  have  been  tried 
and  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  sand  washes  out  and  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  bricks  are  knocked  off  by  the  traffic.  The  total 
amount  of  the  contract  from  which  the  above  figures  were  taken 
was  $24,597.  Another  brick  pavement  contract,  the  details  of 
which  were  almost  identical,  was  for  $29,494. 

Taking  a  contract  for  asphalt  paving  of  the  same  period,  also 
for  reconstruction,  we  find  it  is  under  five  heads  instead  of  four. 
We  have  the  taking  up  of  old  pavement,  etc.;  the  new  granite 
curbing;  the  Portland  cement  concrete  foundation — this  is  five 
inches  instead  of  six  as  for  brick.  The  extra  division  is  a  bitu¬ 
minous  concrete  binder  course,  one  and  a  half  inches  deep. 
Finally,  we  have  the  pavement  of  refined  asphalt. 

Taking  up  old  paving,  etc.,  is  priced,  as  for  the  brick  pavement, 


at  $4.00.  The  total  of  the  five  divisions  made  the  asphalt  paving 
per  square  of  100  feet,  $31.85.  The  contractor  for  this  work  was 
the  Parker  Washington  Company,  West  Virginia.  Another  con¬ 
tract  carried  out  by  tbe  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  showed 
a  total  of  $32.06  per  square. 

It  appears  to  me  an  interesting  point  in  these  contracts  that 
the  city  compels  the  asphalt  company  to  give  a  ten  years’  guar¬ 
antee,  while  the  contractor  who  lays  vitrified  brick  only  has  to 
give  a  guarantee  for  seven  years.  While  this  is  unquestionable 
testimony  to  the  superiority  of  vitrified  brick,  the  relative  times 


of  guarantees 

are 

still 

not 

just.  Based 

upon 

the 

durability  of 

each 

kind 

of 

pavement, 

the 

guarantees 

should  rather 

be 

in 

the 

proportion 

of 

seven 

to 

twenty-one.  The  view  of  a  part  of  Taylor  avenue,  north  of  Lin- 
dell,  shows  a  pavement  which  was  laid  seven  years  ago  with 
Niederinghaus  brick  (St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick  Company)  and  to 
the  present  date  has  not  had  any  repairs  of  any  kind,  while  re¬ 


fined  asphalt  on  Grand  avenue,  laid  about  a  year  ago,  com¬ 
menced  repairing  a  few  months  after  and  continues  from  time 
to  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  two  pavements,  one  vitri¬ 
fied  brick,  the  other  asphalt,  without  repairs,  the  brick  pavement 
at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  would  be  in  immensely  better 
shape  than  the  asphalt  pavement  at  the  end  of  seven  years  and 
I  think  this  is  a  very  moderate  statement  on  behalf  of  vitrified 
brick. 

The  view  of  a  brick  pavement  on  Shenandoah  avenue  at 
Compton  Heights,  shows  an  excellent  piece  of  brick  paving,  just 
where  there  is  quite  a  steep  rise.  The  bricks  in  this  pavement 
arc,  I  am  informed  by  Street  Commissioner  Chas.  Varrelmann, 
tbe  product  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company.  Compton 
Heights  being  one  of  the  best  residential  quarters  of  St.  Louis, 
the  traffic  is  not  extremely  heavy,  but  Shenandoah  avenue  is  a 
main  artery  of  the  city.  As  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  double  car  track; 
on  it.  Heavily  laden  coal  wagons  and  other  heavy  loads  pass  over 
it  with  great  frequency,  but  even  at  the  rise,  no  impression  has 
been  made  upon  it.  This  paving  has  a  cement  grout  filler. 

A  new  power  has  come  into  the  paving  brick  world  in  St. 
Louis,  and  like  Uncle  Sam  among  the  world  powers,  it  is  looked 
upon  with  various  feelings  by  the  others.  This  is  the  Hydraulic 
Brick  Company.  I  was  looking  at  paving  bricks  stacked  on  Cass 


avenue  ready  to  lay  in  the  road.  I  picked  up  bricks  at  points  100 
feet  or  more  apart  and  was  impressed  by  their  uniformity,  their 
toughness,  the  even  color  and  texture.  These  paving  bricks  are 
called  blocks — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  standard  size,  but  larger. 
They  measure  3x4x8^  inches.  The  block  weighs  8j4 
pounds.  They  are  made  from  shale,  without  any  ad¬ 
mixture,  and  I  am  informed  they  vitrify  at  about  the 
same  temperature  as  building  brick  burns.  The  difficulty  was  to 
get  suitable  material,  but  this  has  been  found  in  the  shape  of  a 
shale  on  the  road  to  Creve  Coeur  Lake,  not  far  from  the  city 
limits.  The  company  make  the  paving  brick  in  a  separate  plant  on 
King’s  Highway.  The  bricks  are  repressed.  The  company  began 
the  sale  of  paving  brick  in  April  last  and  up  to  date  the  sales 
have  been  8,000,000,  with,  it  is  said,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  re¬ 
jections. 

With  the  many  points  of  superiority  which  vitrified  paving 
brick  possesses  over  all  other  material,  and  notably  over  asphalt, 


“Down  Seven  Years,  No  Repairs.”  Brick  Paved  Taylor  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 
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it  seems  strange  that  asphalt  paving  can  exist  at  all  in  competition 
with  brick.  One  explanation  that  has  been  offered  is  that  the 
asphalt  is  all  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  concerns,  and  that  these 
concerns,  owning  and  preparing  the  material,  are  also  the  con¬ 
tractors  who  use  it.  Thus,  powerful  interests  are  concentrated 
and  more  effective  work  can  be  done  in  what  is  called  pio- 
moting”  and  in  getting  contracts,  while  vitrified  brick  has  to  rely 
solely  upon  its  own  merits.  This  is  doubtless  true,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  I  wish  to  suggest  something  else  and  impress  it  upon 
our  craft — that  is,  that  brick  manufacturers  are  very  much  to 
blame,  because  of  their  unreliability.  They  make  specific  promises 
in  the  winter  time,  but — some  of  them — fail  to  keep  their  word 
when  the  date  for  delivery  comes.  Whether  extension  of  time  be 
obtained  or  whether  the  contractor  pays  a  fine,  the  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  is  delayed,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction 
of  the  public.  In  the  reconstruction  of  an  asphalt  street,  there  is 
never  any  delay  on  account  of  the  material.  Although  the  paving 
brick  manufacturer  is  not  the  contractor,  it  is  to  his  interest  and 
the  interest  of  all  the  craft,  that  the  work  of  paving  a  street  with 
brick  should  be  no  less  promptly  executed  than  with  any  other 
material. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  conclude  this  paper  without  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  courtesies  shown  to  The  Clay-Worker 
by  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  St.  Louis  City  Hall.  Mr. 
Varrelmann,  street  commissioner;  A.  B.  Mengering.  statistician; 
Mr.  Burke,  in  charge  of  contracts,  and  W.  A.  Handlan,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  maps  and  indexes,  all  of  whom  gave  fully  and  freely 
the  information  required  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 


NEW  YORK’S  LABOR  TROUBLES. 


THE  STRUGGLE  between  the  contractors  and  builders  of 
New  York  and  their  unionized  employes,  which 
lasted  through  most  of  the  summer  season,  and 
put  a  stop  to  nearly  all  important  building  operations 
in  the  Metropolis  during  that  time,  is  over  at  last, 

and  while  it  has  cost  a  fabulous  sum,  the  net  result 
may  prove  beneficial  to  all  factions,  for  a  general  plan  of  settle¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  employes  has  been  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  the  unions,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  few  malcontents  who  are 
still  holding  out  against  the  proposed  form  of  agreement  will,  ere 
long,  accept  it  and  that  thereafter  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  building  lines.  It  is  to  be  devoutly 
hoped  that  this  may  prove  true. 

ARBITRATION  PLAN  ADOPTED. 

The  following  arbitration  plan  was  adopted  at  a  conference 
held  July  3,  between  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Building 
Trades  Employers’  Association  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Labor  Unions,  with  explanatory  clauses  as  adopted  by  the  above 
Joint  Conference  on  July  9.  This  is  the  plan  which  has  been 
mutually  signed  by  the  employers’  association  and  the  various 
unions  which  have  agreed  to  it : 

1.  In  general  the  employers  and  employes  of  each  trade  are  or¬ 
ganized.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  mechanics  of  the  trade  and 
those  helpers’  organizations  from  which  the  mechanics  of  that  trade 
are  largely  derived. 

2.  Where  an  agreement  exists  between  employers  and  employes 
all  disputes  in  relation  thereto  shall  be  settled  by  a  Board  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion;  with  an  umpire,  if  necessary.  The  decision  of  said  Board  or 
umpire  shall  be  final.  Should  either  side  to  the  dispute  fail  to  select 
an  umpire,  or  fail  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  the  dis¬ 
pute  in  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  General  Board  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  failure  or  refusal.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  sympathetic  strikes,  or  lockouts,  and  all  questions  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  trades  must  be  referred  to  the  General  Board  of  Arbi¬ 
tration,  it  being  agreed  and  understood  that  such  kinds  of  work  as 
have  been  heretofore  recognized  as  being  in  the  possession  of  a  trade 
are  not  subjects  for  arbitration. 

3.  Each  Association  represented  in  the  Building  Trades  Employ¬ 
ers’  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  shall  elect  two  arbitrators 
who  shall  serve  for  not  less  than  six  months. 

4.  Each  Union,  the  employers  of  which  are  represented  in  the 
Building  Trades  Employers’  Association,  shall  elect  two  arbitrators 
who  shall  serve  for  not  less  than  six  months,  and  who  shall  be  actively 


engaged  in  their  trades  for  an  employer  in  Greater  New  York  at  the 
time  of  their  election. 

5.  The  arbitrators  from  the  Unions  shall  not  be  business  agents. 

6.  Prom  this  body  of  general  arbitrators  not  less  than  four,  two 
from  the  Employers’  Association  and  two  from  the  Employes’  Unions 
shall  constitute  a  Special  Arbitration  Board.  They  shall  meet  within 
twenty-four  hours  when  notified  so  to  do  by  the  general  secretary. 

7.  Those  arbitrators  from  the  Unions  who  may  be  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  members  of  this  Association  are  guaranteed  re-employment 
by  their  firm  or  corporation  when  the  special  case  on  which  they  have 
served  has  been  disposed  of. 

8.  The  Unions  as  a  whole  or  as  a  single  Union  shall  not  order  any 
strike  against  a  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers’  Associa¬ 
tion  collectively  or  individually,  nor  shall  any  number  of  Union  men 
leave  the  works  of  a  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  lock  out  his  employes  before  the  matter  in  dispute  has  been 
brought  before  the  General  Arbitration  Board  and  settled. 

0.  Complaints  shall  be  first  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Arbitration  Board,  who  shall  be  a  paid  employe,  and  by  him 
be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  General  Arbitration 
Board  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employes,  and 
it  shall  be  their  duty  at  once  to  organize  a  Special  Arbitration  Board 
to  decide  the  point  at  issue. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  Union  or  member  of  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Association  to  select  from  all  the  General  Arbitrators  the  in¬ 
dividuals  they  desire  to  act  for  them,  but  no  General  Arbitrator  can 
act  when  the  dispute  is  occurring  in  the  trade  which  he  represents. 

11.  The  General  Arbitrators  must  be  given  power  by  the  interest 
they  are  acting  for. 

12.  Arbitration  papers  are  to  be  drawn  up  stating  specifically  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  that  both  sides  agree  to  abide  by  the 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  board  or  the  decision  of  an  umpire.  The 
umpire  must  be  selected  before  the  case  is  opened. 

13.  These  papers  must  be  properly  signed  and  sealed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  each  side  receiving  its  copy.  Then  after  a  careful 
hearing  of  the  case  stenographically  reported,  the  verdict  obtained  by 
a  majority  vote  or  decision  of  the  umpire,  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

14.  After  a  few  trials,  precedents  will  be  established,  which  can 
be  used  to  strengthen  the  position  of  either  side  in  subsequent  trials, 
and  can  be  quoted  as  in  our  Courts  of  Law. 

15.  The  members  of  this  Association  agree  to  employ  members  of 
the  trade  unions  only,  directly  or  indirectly,  when  parties  to  this 
agreement.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  in  any  case  where  a  trade 
union  is  unable  to  provide  sufficient  workmen,  the  employer  or  em¬ 
ployers  in  that  trade  may  hire  workmen,  not  members  of  the  Union, 
if  competent.  That  after  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  agreement, 
no  Union  shall  become  a  party  to  this  agreement  without  the  consent 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

10.  Resolved  that  the  wages  now  paid  in  the  unskilled  trades 
shall  not  be  reduced  nor  the  hours  increased  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  general  acceptance  of  this  agreement.  In  any  difficulty 
arising  in  the  unskilled  trades,  they  may,  through  the  mechanics  of 
that  particular  trade,  have  representation  in  the  General  Arbitration 
Board. 

Explanatory  Clauses  Adopted  July  9,  1903. 

Be  it  resolved  that  Article  15  shall  be  interpreted  as  follows  : 

That  the  matter  of  supplying  sufficient  workmen  shall  be  left  to  the 
Arbitration  Board  of  the  individual  trade  to  be  governed  by  its  trade 
condition,  but  that  in  case  of  continued  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Unions  to  supply  sufficient  workmen,  any  member  of  the  Building 
Trades  Employers’  Association  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  General 
Arbitration  Board  for  settlement. 

Be  it  resolved  that  it  is  understood  and  agreed  to  by  this  Confer¬ 
ence  that  the  first  clause  of  Article  1G  applies  to  skilled  as  well  as  un¬ 
skilled  trades. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  all  existing  trade  agreements  re¬ 
main  in  full  force,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  conflict  with  the 
above  arbitration  plan. 


An  additional  kiln  is  being  added  to  the  present  equipment  of 
the  plant  of  Mischler  Brothers,  at  Ravenna,  O.  The  firm  has  a 
pottery  there,  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  clay  tombstones,  lot 
markers,  etc. — a  rather  strange  product  for  a  pottery. 

A  NEW  DEVICE  FOR  POTTERY  MANUFACTURERS. 

It  will  probably  interest  the  pottery  industry  to  hear  of  the 
invention  of  William  Polk,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  patent  from  the  patent  office  at  Washington,  for  a  de¬ 
vice  which  he  claims  will  completely  revolutionize  the  sagger¬ 
making  industry.  The  machine  is  a  mechanical  sagger  maker, 
which  is  said  to  be  so  perfect  that  it  will  make  better  saggers 
than  can  possibly  be  made  by  hand.  The  machine  will  even  make 
the  necessary  pin  holes  in  flat  ware  saggers. 
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Melting  Point  of  Lead  Compounds.  Lead  oxide  and  lead 
carbonate  melt  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  metallic  lead. 
The  latter  melts  at  about  334  degrees  C.  Lead  oxide  or  litharge 
only  melts  at  a  red  heat,  which  begins  at  about  500  C.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  lead  silicate — one  equivalent  of  lead  oxide  and 
one  equivalent  of  silica — melt  sooner  than  pure  lead  oxide. 
Litharge  (lead  oxide)  contains,  approximately,  93  per  cent,  of 
lead.  Lead  carbonate  contains  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 
We  have  no  data  upon  the  melting  point  of  white  lead  (lead 
carbonate.) 


The  Addition  of  Tannin  to  Water. — A  correspondent  in¬ 
quires  about  a  notice  which  he  believes  came  from  England,  of 
the  addition  of  tannin  to  the  water  used  in  potteries  and  brick¬ 
works.  He  asks  if  the  great  advantages  attributed  to  it  are  cor¬ 
rectly  stated.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  matter  is  from  an 
American  journal,  according  to  which  water,  in  which  Egyptian 
straw  is  boiled,  imparts  wonderful  properties  to  a  lean  clay,  con¬ 
verting  it  into  a  fat,  plastic  clay.  The  American  investigator 
discovered  tannin  in  the  straw  water  and  attributed  to  this  the 
change  in  the  clay.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  starch  in 
the  straw  and  the  other  gum-like  constituents  are  answerable  for 
any  improvement  in  the  plasticity.  Experiments  with  tannin 
have  not  offered  any  noticeable  effect  upon  the  plasticity  of  the 
clay.  The  use  of  gum,  starch,  molasses  and  similar  slippery 
stuffs  have  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  they  arc  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  brickmaking.  THONIND.  Z. 


Ruby  Red  on  Glass.  In  reply  to  the  question:  How  can  ruby 
red  be  produced  on  glass?  Mix  25  per  cent,  of  calcined  copper 
sulphate  with  75  per  cent  of  yellow  ochre  (iron  ochre).  After 
this  has  been  mixed  in  a  dry  state  it  is  ground  with  water,  to 
which  a  little  gum  arabic  may  be  added  in  order  to  make  the  color 
adhere  better  to  the  glass.  This  is  painted  on  the  glass  and  when 
dry  it  is  put  into  a  muffle  and  brought  to  a  red  heat.  To  get 
a  deep  ruby  red  color  the  glass  must  be  well  rubbed  after  the  first 
firing,  then  painted  again  with  the  same  mass  as  before  and 
again  heated  in  the  muffle,  but  in  the  ‘second  firing  the  temper¬ 
ature  must  not  be  brought  to  quite  a  red  heat.  At  each  firing  a 
box  filled  with  coal  is  put  in  the  muffle.  For  muffles  of  one  meter 
in  length,  one  and  a  quarter  kilogram  of  coal  will  be  sufficient. 
The  glass  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  muffle  until  it  is  cold. 
(The  formula  does  not  say  whether  the  coal  to  be  put  on  the 
floor  of  the  muffle  should  be  anthracite  or  bituminous,  but  it 
is  probably  the  latter. — (Translator’s  Note.) 

Mending  Cracked  Muffle.  The  evil  of  cracks  in  fire-clay  muf¬ 
fles  that  are  made  in  one  piece  is  generally  met  with  in  the  larger 
size  muffles  that  are  put  into  use  before  they  are 
burned  sharp  enough.  In  these  larger  muffles,  mostly 
made  up  of  thick  fire-clay  plates,  there  are  always 
strains  which  seek  to  equalize  each  other  and  are  likely 
to  produce  cracks.  If  on  cooling  there  is  a  shrinkage  of  any 
part,  a  crack  is  inevitable.  In  smaller  muffles  cracks  are  less  fre¬ 
quent  and  in  those  built  up  of  a  number  of  small  plates  of  fire¬ 
clay  they  very  seldom  occur.  To  mend  these  cracks,  we  may 
either  use  the  special  preparation  sold  by  dealers  in  fire-clay  ma¬ 
terial;  or  we  can  prepare  a  very  good  lute  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner :  We  take  a  dry,  pulverized  fire-clay,  sift  it  through  a  fine 
seive  and  add  finely  powdered  calcine  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
two,  or  one  to  three;  to  this  we  add  minium,  the  right  quantity 
must  be  found  bv  trial.  The  whole  is  well  mixed  and  moistened 


with  water  so  as  to  form  a  good  stiff  dough,  but  plastic  enough  to 
allow  it  to  be  spread.  This  is  left  to  soak  for  some  time  in  the 
cellar  before  using.  The  cracks  are  filled  with  this  lute  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry,  then  the  small  cracks  resulting  from  the  shrinkage 
in  drying  are  filled  in.  After  this  the  muffle  must  not  be  fired  un¬ 
til  the  lute  is  thoroughly  dry.  If  the  lute  is  well  made  and  the 
cracks  arc  carefully  filled,  the  mend  is  indestructible  and  the  lute 
becomes  as  bard  as  iron.  (Keram.  Runds.) 


Impregnation  of  Roofing  Tile. — The  considerable  advantage 
of  impregnated  roofing  tiles  attracts  increasing  attention  and  it 
is  shown  by  expert  investigation  the  pores  on  the  surface  of  a 
roofing  tile  are  sealed.  The  value  of  starting  with  this  condition 
is  considerable,  compared  with  having  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
the  roof  is  what  is  called  weatherproof.  As  is  well  known,  the 
unimpregnated  tiles,  according  to  the  material  they  are  made  of 
and  the  way  they  are  made,  will  absorb  rain  water  and  some  will 
become  saturated  and  afterwards,  when  frost  comes,  whole  pieces 
will  burst  off.  Such  an  evil  is  prevented  by  the  impregnation 
of  the  roofing  tile.  It  is  also  found  that  impregnated  tiles  have 
a  greater  capacity  for  carrying  away  the  moisture  which  con¬ 
denses  underneath  them.  This  is  of  considerable  advantage  in 
buildings  where  much  steam  is  produced,  such  as  laundries,  dye- 
houses,  etc.  In  a  dwelling  where  the  attic  is  used,  impregnation 
of  the  roofing  tile  greatly  increases  its  value,  as  the  dropping  of 
water  from  the  so-called  sweating  is  prevented.  The  impregna¬ 
tion  of  roofing  tiles  is  preferably  done  by  dipping  the  tiles  in 
some  solution,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds.  Dipping  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  applying  a  solution  after  the  tiles  are  laid. 

SUEDD.  ZIEGEL. 

Defective  Glaze. — An  inquiry  comes  from  a  manufacturer  of 
glazed  tiles  who  had  to  use  a  new  clay.  This  was  finely  ground, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  When  some  tiles  were  burned  in  a  trial 
kiln  at  a  temperature  of  Seger  cone  09,  the  results  were  excel¬ 
lent,  but  when  the  tiles  were  burned  in  the  working  muffle  of  four 
cubic  meters  capacity,  the  body  of  the  tiles  proved  to  be  insuffi¬ 
ciently  steadfast  for  the  heat,  the  tiles  vitrified  and  warped,  but 
the  glaze  was  not  burned.  It  was  flaky  and  without  any  color. 
A  more  fusible  glaze  was  then  compounded,  consisting  of  litharge 
75.00,  sand  19.00,  calcined  zettlitz  kaolin  6.00,  manganese  0.40, 
cobalt  frit  0.14.  This  was  burned  in  the  muffle,  with  wood 
fuel,  at  Seger  cone  012.  The  glaze  ran  together  in  thick  drops, 
particularly  on  the  smoother  parts.  This  was  not  caused  by  dust, 
as  the  tiles  were  carefully  brushed  before  glazing.  It  was  much 
desired  to  know  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  answer  is  that  this 
running  together  in  drops  is  often  met  with  when  the  glaze  is 
too  finely  ground.  In  the  above  case  it  is  possible  that  either  the 
temperature  at  which  the  tiles  were  burned  was  too  high,  so  that 
the  biscuit  was  too  dense,  or  that  the  clay  forming  the  body  of  the 
tile  was  too  finely  ground,  which  would  also  produce  a  biscuit 
that  was  too  close  in  texture  and  as  a  consequence  the  glaze  would 
not  lay  hold  of  the  tile.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  biscuiting  tem¬ 
perature  must  be  lower,  or  else  a  suitable  change  must  be  made 
in  the  body  of  the  tile.  THONIND.  Z. 

MAKES  BRICK  FOR  FUEL. 

Nutwood  Yard  Turns  Out  Cubes  for  New  Coal  Company. 

The  Perkins  Bros,  brick  yard  near  Nutwood,  Ind.,  has  just 
completed  an  order  for  making  60,000  fuel  brick  for  the  South 
Bend  White  Coal  Manufacturing  Company,  a  local  corporation 
which  expects  to  deal  extensively  this  season  in  a  new  fuel  made 
from  clay,  resin,  shavings,  and  other  ingredients  which  are  secret. 
The  brick  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Charles  C.  Carpenter, 
patentee  of  the  process,  who  claims  they  will  answer  all  fuel  re¬ 
quirements  and  be  even  better  than  hard  coal  and  half  as  cheap. 
Plants  will  be  established  here  soon.  The  fuel  is  being  given  a 
thorough  test  and  appears  to  come  up  to  all  expectations. 

Each  brick  contains  64  cubic  inches  and  is  said  to  furnish  heat 
sufficient  to  cook  a  meal. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workkr. 

BRITISH  BRICK  AND  POTTERY  NEWS. 


Happenings  of  all  Kinds  in  the  British  Isles  and  Possessions. 


NE  OF  THE  most  interesting  items  of  news 
is  that  the  two  English  Brick  and  Pottery 
Journals  have  of  late  improved  immensely, 
both  the  reading  matter  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  being  of  a  highly  interesting  nature. 
And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  few  English  trade  papers  which  are 
not  open  to  improvement,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  above  is  distinctly 
a  matter  for  congratulation. 

A  popular  clay  mixer,  is  one  of  80  tons 
capacity,  while  a  roller  pug  mill  brick¬ 
making  machine,  capable  of  turning  out 
10,000  brick  a  day  is  in  request.  Seven 
required  respectively  to  drive  these  ma¬ 
chines.  Perhaps  the  American  machinery  people  can  give  the 
British  market  something  better. 

A  kiln,  known  as  the  “Manchester,”  which  uses  up  all  the 
heat,  thus  reducing  the  coal  bill,  is  in  some  request  in  these  Isles. 
It  is  understood  that  those  who  gain  a  living  selling  coal  to  brick 
men  are  anxious  to  have  the  blood  of  the  inventor.  Up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  there  has  been  no  reward  offered  for  his  appre¬ 
hension.  Perhaps  he  will  be  lynched,  who  can  tell?  Such  strange 
things  do  happen  sometimes. 

British  exports  to  the  Cape,  of  earthenware  and  crockery,  were 
£6i,coo  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  as  against  £27,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  while  the  export  of  cement 
has  increased  by  £8,cco. 
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One  of  the  most  successful  British  concerns  at  the  Cape  is  that 
known  as  the  Croydon  Brick  Company,  near  Cape  Town.  It  em¬ 
ploys  five  Europeans,  possesses  a  fine,  up-to-date  plant,  and  can 
turn  out  50,000  brick  a  day. 

Another  noted  brickyard  is  that  of  Messrs.  Till  &  Scruse,  at 
Durban,  Hatal,  where  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  colonies  can 
be  seen. 

At  the  building  Trades  Exposition,  recently  held  in  London, 
there  were  present  brickmen  from  America,  New  Zealand  and 
India.  The  Anglo-Indian  visitors  wer.e,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  difference  between  modern  British  methods  and 
the  antedeluvian  way  of  doing  thins  practiced  in  Eastern  brick¬ 
making  centers. 

A  short  time  ago  a  brickmaker  residing  at  Brighton,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalent  for  Newport,  offered  to  sell  his  machinery  to  the 
town  council,  that  they  might  convert  the  ashes  taken  from  the 
furnaces  in  which  the  town  refuse  is  cremated,  into  brick  and 
paving  stones.  These  superior  building  materials  were  to  be  sold 
to  builders  of  municipal  corporations  all  over  the  Kingdom.  Af¬ 
ter  spending  much  thought  over  the  matter,  the  authorities  in 
question  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  hoaxed. 

Several  influential  members  of  the  Union  Ceramique  de  France 
lately  visited  various  English  potteries  and  brickmaking  centers. 
The  usual  fulsome  compliments  were  exchanged. 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  South  Africa  for  brick  to  be  made  out 
of  limes  and  tailings  from  the  mines. 

American  brickmaking  machinery  is  proving  to  be  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  Austria.  In  1899,  an  Austrian  brickmaking  company,  said 
to  be  the  largest  on  the  continent,  with  an  output  of  200,000,000 
brick  per  year,  imported  American  brickmaking  machinery,  being 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  labor  for  the  manufacture  of  hand-made 
brick.  Now  Germany  is  following  Austria’s  example.  There  ex¬ 
ists  in  Austria  a  brick  trust,  consisting  of  nine  manufacturers, 
the  total  output  being  400,000,000  brick. 

An  English  contemporary  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  methods 
of  certain  small  bricklayers  are  similar  to  those  in  vogue  when 
the  Tower  of  Babel  was  built. 

The  costumes  worn  by  white  and  black  brickmakers  in  India 


would  entertain  American  readers  could  they  view  them.  The 
European  wears  “topee”  (sun  hat),  a  pair  of  flannel  or  “uhaki” 
trousers  and  a  undervest,  while  the  native  proprietor  of  a  brick¬ 
making  establishment  is  contented  with  a  turban,  a  pair  of  white 
linen  pantaloons  and  a  wisp  of  cloth  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  a 
coat  taking  the  place  of  the  last  named  article  on  State  occa¬ 
sions.  It  may  be  added  that  India  possesses  such  a  thirst-provok¬ 
ing  climate  that  European  brick  men  are  known  to  die  of 
drink. 

The  native  operator,  who  is  willing  to  work  for  from  $2.00  to 
$3.00  a  month,  is  not  much  troubled  with  clothes.  A  rag  around 
his  waist  and  a  piece  of  string  around  his  neck,  and  he  is  as  well 
dressed  as  Berry  Wall  and  as  contented  as  Carnegie. 

The  Rochester  Brick  Company  is  another  South  African  con¬ 
cern  of  note,  some  of  their  ground  containing  clay  which  goes 
down  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet.  Provided  with  an 
up-to-date  plant,  which  includes  a  steam  excavator  and  a 
“sausage”  machine,  it  turns  out  100,000  brick  a  day. 

A  conference  of  Sanitary  Pipe  Makers  has  been  held  in 
Wales,  where  the  question  of  railway  rates  at  companies’  risks 
was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  railway  companies  to 
agree  to  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  sanitary  pipe  at  companies’ 
risk  at  5  per  cent,  over  the  present  owners’  risk  rates. 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Turriff's  paper  on  “An  Investigation  of  the 
Properties  of  Brick  Under  Different  Physical  Conditions,”  has 
excited  much  interest  in  English  brickmaking  centers.  All  are 
agreed  that  it  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  literature  of  brickmaking. 

The  Peterborough  brick  fields  are  worth  a  visit  from  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Clay  has  been  proved 
down  to  a  depth  of  150  feet.  One  acre  of  Peterborough  clay  at  a 
depth  of  100  feet  will  make  80,000, oco  brick,  and  the  .clay  is  said 
to  be  practically  inexhaustible.  It  may  be  added  that  the  twenty- 
one  companies  at  work  have  laid  out  over  £1.000,000.  and 
that  the  30  yards  employ  some  three  thousand  operatives.  The 
yearly  output  is  close  to  eight  hundred  million  brick — thanks  to 
the  labor-saving  machinery  used. 

Pottery  operatives  do  not  appear  to  be  highly  paid  in  Japan — 
12  cents  a  day  of  six  hours  being  the  average  rate  of  pay  for  those 
who  perform  menial  work.  The  potters,  however,  are  better  off, their 
wages  being  fifty  cents  a  day,  while  artists,  designers,  etc.,  earn 
as  much  as  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  for  a  day’s  work. 

Is  clay  a  mineral?  This  point  has  been  agitating  the  minds 
of  Scotch  clay  people  in  consequence  of  an  action  brought  by  a 
railway  company  against  an  Edinburg  brick  manufacturer.  The 
railway  company  sought  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  removing 
clay  from  the  land  near  the  railway  embankment,  in  order  that 
the  embankment’s  structural  safety  might  not  be  jeopardized.  The 
railway  company  also  complained  of  the  subsidence  of  the  em¬ 
bankment  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  clay  in  its  neighborhood. 
The  brick  manufacturer  contended  that  clay  was  a  mineral,  and 
that  he  was  justified  in  working  it  as  such.  The  case,  which 
is  argued  in  Scotch,  is  not  yet  finished. 

There  is,  as  we  all  know,  considerable  difference  in  the  tender 
rates  quoted  by  brickmakers  when  tendering  for  municipal  con¬ 
tracts.  A  Leith  brickmaker  has  offered  to  provide  the  necessary 
brick  for  a  municipal  building  for  £70,894,  and  an  architect 
has  signified  his  willingness  to  deliver  the  same  quantity  of  brick 
for  £58,0000.  It  is  thought  that  the  brick  man  who  charged 
£70,894  has  had  more  experience  of  municipal  patronage  than  has 
the  ingenuous  architect. 

A  Manchester  brickmaker  has  been  summoned  at  the  instance 
of  his  long-suffering  neighbors,  inasmuch  as  he  annoyed  people 
living  near  his  kilns  by  reason  of  the  effluvia  emanating  there¬ 
from.  The  case  resulted  in  the  defendant  having  to  build  new 
kilns  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  complainants’  houses. 

It  is  noticeable  that  when  British  clay  operatives  are  advertis¬ 
ing  that  they  want  employment,  they  often  cause  it  to  be  known 
that  they  are  total  abstainers. 

The  average  price  for  a  clay  wagon,  with  side  or  end  tips,  is 
$25.00 — their  size  being  three  feet  six  by  three  feet  eight  by 
twelve  and  one-half  inches  deep.  Again,  can  America  go  one 
better  ? 

Glasgow  is  exporting  brick  to  Iceland  and  New  South  Wales. 
Scotland  is,  as  a  result,  “unco  prood,”  that  is,  in  English,  “very 
proud.” 
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PITTSBURG’S  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


ASIDE  FROM  leading  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  Pittsburg  has  attained  a  foremost  position 
in  numerous  other  manufacturing  industries,  some  of 
which,  although  of  vast  importance  to  comfort  and  convenience 
of  mankind,  are  not  so  well  known  by  the  public,  nor  are  their 
importance  fully  realized.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  brick  manufacturing  industry  which,  during  the  last  dozen 
years  or  so  has  assumed  gigantic  proportions  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  being  now  carried  on  along  many  special  lines,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  industrial  progression 
of  this  city. 

Last  year  there  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  nearly 
$80,000,000  worth  of  various  kinds  of  brick,  and  of  this  annual 
output,  about  one-sixth  is  credited  to  Pennsylvania.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  brick  manufactured  in  this  State  were  manufac¬ 
tured  either  in  Western  Pennsylvania  or  in  the  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  Pittsburg  capital,  skill  and  labor  permeates 
every  feature  of  this  important  industry  in  these 
sections.  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  indus¬ 
try  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  Pittsburg  has  one  brick¬ 
making  firm — the  Harbison  &  Walker  Refractories  Company — 
which  is  capitalized  at  $26,000,000,  and  owns  twenty-seven  brick- 
making  plants.  There  are  a  dozen  other  great  brickmaking  firms 
located  about  tbe  city  and  hundreds  of  firebrick  and  silica  brick 
concerns  operating  in  Western  Pennsylvania  with  their  offices 
here. 

To  the  average  reader,  brickmaking  includes  simply  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  those  common  forms  of  building,  paving  and  similar 
clay  and  fireclay  products,  for  few  have  any  real  idea  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Such  products  as  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  hollow 
brick,  vitrified  brick,  glazed  brick,  enameled  brick,  adobe,  terra 
cotta,  roofing  tile,  drain  and  flooring  tile,  water  conduits,  chimney 
pots  and  hundreds  of  other  forms  are  manufactured  from  the 
common  shales  which  are  so  abundantly  present  in  the  rich  river 
valleys  hereabouts. 

Fireclay  products  enter  largely  into  industrial  operations,  be¬ 
ing  used  for  various  purposes  in  building -furnaces,  retorts,  cok¬ 
ing  ovens  and  other  work  connected  with  the  metal  manufac¬ 
turing  industries.  Some  of  these  products  are  variously  known 
as  furnace  brick,  mill  brick,  locomotive  and  steamboat  brick,  steel 
runners,  sleeves,  nozzles,  etc.  The  Conemaugh,  Kiskiminetas 
and  Yough  valleys  are  the  source  of  Pittsburg’s  fireclay  supply, 
both  flint  and  plastic  fireclay  being  found  in  these  sections  in 
abundance.  The  manufacture  of  fireclay  products  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Bolivar  and  in  the  Yough  valley  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Bolivar  has  developed  into  a  great  fireclay  center  through 
the  operations  of  the  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Company,  and 
of  other  interests  located  there,  while  Jos.  Soisson  &  Sons,  who 
operate  a  number  of  plants  about  Connellsville  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  great  development  of  the  industry  in  that  section, 
there  being  an  enormous  demand  for  fire  brick  in  coke  oven  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  work.  In  the  meanwhile,  other  concerns 
have  been  at  work  in  other  parts  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
Kier  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  this  city,  the  Kittanning  Fire  Brick 
Company,  and  many  other  concerns,  are  now  operating  large 
plants  in  the  Kiskeminetas  valley.  Numerous  Pittsburg  clay¬ 
working  concerns  have  their  plants  located  about  the  city,  the 
raw  material  l>eing  shipped  from  various  points.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Harbison  &  Walker  Company,  which  oper¬ 
ates  a  great  plant  at  Plays  Station. 

Like  many  other  concerns,  this  company  engages  in  a  wide 
line  of  clay  manufacturing,  turning  out  anything  from  the  com¬ 
mon  pressed  building  brick  to  the  magnesium  brick,  which  sells 
at  more  than  $100  per  thousand,  many  of  the  clays  from  which  it 
is  manufactured  being  imported.  Aside  from  the  manufacture  of 
the  varied  forms  of  brick  and  tile  for  paving,  building,  and  the 
iron  and  steel  and  coking  industries,  special  products,  largely  used 
in  many  other  industries,  are  manufactured  by  this  and  other 


companies.  The  manufacture  of  clay  glass  pots  for  glass  houses 
has  come  to  be  an  important  branch  of  this  industry  here.  Much 
of  the  clay  used  for  this  purpose  is  imported,  and  large  quantities 
are  brought  from  Missouri  where  the  only  clay  in  this  country 
which  has  been  found  suitable  for  this  exacting  purpose  has  been 
discovered. 

Another  feature  of  the  clay  manufacturing  which  has  l>een 
developed  in  this  section  is  the  silica  brick  industry,  the  first  of 
this  kind  of  brick  manufactured  in  the  country  being  made  here. 
The  material  for  the  manufacture  of  silica  brick  is  obtained  from 
a  deposit  known  as  ganister  rock,  which  occurs  in  large  stratas 
in  the  mountain  countries  of  the  State.  At  Kingston,  on  the 
Ligonier  valley  road,  important  deposits  are  now  being  worked 
by  several  Pittsburg  concerns.  Other  plants  owned  by  Pittsburg 
capital  are  in  operation  at  Mt.  Savage,  and  at  various  points  in 
Bambria,-  Blair,  Clearfield,  Center  and  Jefferson  counties.  Silica 
brick  have  wide  use  in  building  and  repairing  open  hearth  and 
basic  furnaces,  and  are  used  in  other  furnaces  where  a  high  heat 
is  necessary.  While  the  ordinary  fire  brick  will  stand  a  much 
higher  heat  than  common  brick,  silica  brick  possess  superior 
points  in  this  respect  to  fire  brick. 

There  is  much  of  interest  connected  with  the  various  process 
of  brick  and  tile  making,  these  industries  having  undergone  many 
improvements  during  the  past  few  years,  being  now  wholly  divest¬ 
ed  of  old-time  methods  formerly  in  use.  Molding  machines,  auto¬ 
matic  cutting  machines,  continuous  kilns  and  automatic  dryers  are 
now  generally  in  use.  Patent  dry  and  wet  presses,  re-presses,  tun¬ 
nel  dryers,  automatic  cars  and  many  other  forms  of  labor-saving 
machinery  are  now  factors  in  the  clay  manufacturing  industries, 
while  the  improved  systems  of  regenerative  firing  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  decided  fuel  economies  in  brick  and  tile  making. 
There  are  numerous  plants  in  this  section  having  a  daily  output  of 
from  100,000  to  200,000  brick,  and  in  the  aggregate,  the  annual 
production  of  the  various  forms  of  brick,  tile  and  similar  products 
of  this  district  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter.  While  the  bulk  of  this  production  is  used  in  this  district, 
fire  brick,  silica  brick  and  the  other  products  are  sent  from  here 
to  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  numerous  consignments  are 
shipped  to  foreign  countries.  Irwin. 


A  LOSING  GAME. 


The  battle  between  labor  and  capital  goes  merrily  on,  and  is 
practically  a  continuous  performance.  The  air  is  always  full  of 
strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes.  As  time  is  money,  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain  which  throws  away  the  greater  amount  of  re¬ 
frigerated  cash — the  capitalist  or  the  laborer.  They  are  both 
lending  to  this  sterling  friend  and  stand-by  all  the  wings  that  can 
be  given  by  a  shovel  in  the  hands  that  never  weary  or  cease.  They 
are  scattering  dollars  like  seeds  that  yield  no  crop  except  that  of 
trouble  and  disaster — a  crop  that  never  fails.  They  both  sow  and 
reap  the  same  crop,  and  yet  there  is  no  bond  of  sympathy  01- 
friendship  between  them.  Consequently  they  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator  whose  word,  like 
that  of  the  baseball  umpire,  should  be  law.  The  arbitrator  should 
be  empowered  to  put  them  off  the  field  or  to  fine  them  in  the  event 
of  their  uprising  to  do  him  bodily  injury.  As  all  other  methods 
have  been  futile,  it  seems  but  fair  that  such  a  course  should  be 
pursued  in  the  hope  that  the  day  may  soon  dawn  when  all  their 
differences  may  be  adjusted,  and  that  the  world  may  see  the 
unique  picture  of  labor  and  capital  lying  down  lion  and  lamb-like 
together. — Judge. 


A  HANDBOOK  ON  FIRE-PROOFING. 


Catalogue  of  the  National  Fire-Proofing  Company,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  Abridged  edition.  Author,  Henry  L.  Hinton, 
Engineer,  National  Fire-Proofing  Company,  New  York:  National 
Fire-Proofing  Company.  1903.  Price,  $3.00.  Offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  :  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chicago. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


#NCE  MORE  there  seems  a  prospect  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  thorough  test  to  vitrified  brick  as  a 
paving  material  in  San  Francisco.  The 
West  Coast  Construction  and  Improvement 
Company  has  notified  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  that  it  will  proceed  immediately  to 
put  in  a  test  pavement  of  vitrified  brick  on 
f®)  New  Montgomery  street,  between  Mission 

and  Howard.  The  company  will  lay  the  pavement  free  of 
cost  to  the  city.  It  is  to  be  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  six 
inches  deep  and  at  such  elevation  as  to  permit  of  the  use  of  basalt 
blocks  later  on  in  case  it  is  decided  to  replace  the  brick  pavement 
with  basalt.  A  cushion  of  clear,  coarse  sand  is  to  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  brick  and  the  foundations  and  the  joints  between  the 
bricks  are  to  be  filled  with  asphaltic  cement.  The  Construction 
Company  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  concrete  foundation  is  a 
waste,  but  will  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  The  brick  will  be  furnished  by  the  Stockton  Brick  and 
Pottery  Company. 

The  Los  Angeles  Sewer  Pipe  Association  is  now  occupying  its 
own  building  at  235  South  Los  Angeles  street,  Los  Angeles.  The 
building  has  been  put  up  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
association. 

The  will  of  Henry  Cowell,  the  wealthy  brick  and  lime  mer¬ 
chant,  who  died  here  a  short  time  ago,  as  the  result  of  a  wound 
inflicted  by  a  young  rancher  in  Merced  county,  some  months  ago, 
has  been  filed  for  probate.  The  will  is  incomplete,  consisting  of 
only  the  opening  paragraph  and  a  codicil.  It  is  understood  that 
the  codicil  had  been  taken  from  a  former  will,  the  bulk  of 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Mr.  Cowell,  previous  to  beginning 
the  later  will,  which  was  never  finished.  There  are  four  chil¬ 
dren  of  Mr.  Cowell,  whose  estate  is  valued  at  about  $1,000,000. 

The  Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Company  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  to  engage  in  business  at  Carne¬ 
gie,  Cal.  The  directors  are  James  H.  Swift,  O.  K.  McMurray,  C. 
A.  Gray,  M.  B.  Maynard,  C.  Bosse,  M.  A.  Murphy  and  W.  C. 
Gregg.  The  company’s  plant  will  be  located  near  the  clay  deposits 
of  Tesla,  from  which  were  drawn  the  material  formerly  used  by 
the  Stockton  Brick  and  Pottery  Works. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  has  built 
a  large  addition  to  its  plant  in  South  San  Francisco.  The  addi¬ 
tion  was  made  necessary  by  the  increase  of  business. 

Two  large  oil  tanks  filled  with  crude  oil,  caught  fire  recently 
at  the  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  at  Santa  Monica. 
The  blaze  was  subdued  before  it  reached  the  kiln  of  250,000  bricks 
which  had  just  been  fired. 

Riverside  parties  have  secured  the  contract  for  erecting  build¬ 
ings  for  the  Corona  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company’s 
plant  at  Corona,  Cal. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  is  enlarging  its 
plant  at  Corona  and  much  new  machinery  is  being  put  in.  * 

The  machinery  for  the  new  brick  plant  at  Sonoma,  Cal.,  has 
arrived  and  workmen  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  the  grounds, 
putting  up  the  necessary  buildings  and  setting  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  K.  F.  Kraft,  an  expert  brickmaker,  has  charge  of  the 
work  and  expects  to  give  employment  to  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  men,  and  to  turn  out  40,000  brick  per  day. 

H.  L.  Betz  has  resigned  his  place  as  yardmaster  at  the  Pomona 
Brickyard  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  Melville  Reid  and 
Fred  Bisal. 

The  fire  brick  for  the  new  lime  kiln  of  the  Holmes  Company, 
near  Colfax,  Cal.,  has  begun  to  arrive  and  work  on  the  kiln  has 
commenced.  The  brick  comes  from  the  old  iron  mines  at  Clipper 
Gap  and  were  manufactured  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  costing  originally 
from  12^2  to  50  cents  each,  weighing  from  7  to  60  pounds. 

The  contract  for  the  expanded  metal  floors,  fire-proofing  ami 
partition  worn  on  the  new  large  Huntington  building,  at  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  awarded  to  Carl  Leondardt,  and  amounts  to 


over  $250,000.  This  building  is  said  to  be  the  largest  West  of 
Chicago. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company’s  brickyard  is  now  run¬ 
ning  at  full  capacity  and  is  turning  out  almost  1,000,000  bricks  a 
month.  The  plant  is  at  Inglewood,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll 
amounts  to  $2,300. 

The  Brazilian  Ornamental  Brick  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  with  Oakland  as  the  place 
of  business. 

Charles  Walker,  of  Redding,  Cal.,  is  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
brickyard  at  Searchlight. 

The  Magnesite  Mining  Company  has  offered  to  establish  a  cal¬ 
cining  and  fireproof  brick  plant  at  Westley,  if  the  supervisors  will 
contribute  $12,000  towards  the  wagon  road  to  reach  the  plants. 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  have  secured  the 
contract  for  furnishing  the  machinery  for  the  Ornamental  Brick 
Company,  recently  incorporated. 

John  Tirk,  of  Chewalah,  Wash.,  has  gone  East  to  purchase 
machinery  for  a  brickmaking  plant  and  expects  to  have  it  in  run¬ 
ning  order  by  next  spring. 

The  employes  of  the  Washington  Brick  and  Lime  Company, 
who  quit  work  recently  for  higher  wages,  have  returned  to  their 
work  at  the  old  wage  scale. 

Additions  are  being  made  to  the  penitentiary,  reform  school 
and  asylum  at  Salem,  Ore.,  and  workmen  are  kept  busy  making 
brick  for  the  alterations. 

A  new  pottery  plant  has  been  completed  at  Everett,  Wash., 
and  is  now  being  operated  experimentally.  The  new  company 
will  file  its  articles  of  incorporation  soon  and  active  work  will 
commence  at  once. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  brick  kiln  ever  burned  in 
that  section  was  turned  out  at  Anaconda,  Mont.,  recently,  con¬ 
sisting  of  1,562,500  brick.  The  product  will  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  flues  and  other  work  at  the  Washoe  smelting 
plant.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  5,  1903. 

A  MERE  HINT. 


There  i$  a  little  matter,  to  which  the  Me$$enger  beg$  to  call 
the  attention  of  $ome  of  it$  $ub$criber$.  We  really  hate  to  $peak 
of  it,  but  $ome  have  $eemingly  allowed  it  to  $lip  their  mind$.  To 
u$  thi$  i$  a  very  important  i$$ue;  in  fact,  it  i$  nece$$ary  in  our 
bu$ine$$.  We  won’t  $peak  further  on  the  $ubject.  Perhap$  you 
have  already  gue$$ed  the  drift  of  our  remark$. — Minneapolis 
M  cssenger. 

SPECIAL  LOW  RATES 

For  the  Round  Trip  With  Stop-Over  Privileges 

— via — 

QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE, 


September  15th  and  October  20th,  from  Cincinnati 

- — to — 


Chattanooga,  Tenn . $11.00 

Birmingham,  Ala .  11.00 

Atlanta,  Ga .  11.00 

Mobile,  Ala .  11.00 

Macon,  Ga .  14.00 

Brunswick,  Ga .  14.00 

Savannah,  Ga .  14.00 

Jackson,  Miss .  14.00 

New  Orleans,  La .  14.00 

Jacksonville,  Fla .  14.00 

Shreveport,  La .  18.00 

Houston,  Tex .  18.00 

Beaumont,  Tex .  18.00 


Tickets  good  21  days  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of  stop¬ 
over  south  of  Somerset,  Ivy.  Through  Pullman  service  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Jacksonville,  Shreveport,  New  Orleans  and  Savannah. 
For  information,  applv  to  W.  C.  RinEarson,  G.  P.  A., 
Cincinnati,  O.  Q.  &  C.  Route. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


VER\  BRICK  firm  in  this  city  is  handling 
all  the  business  it  possibly  can.  All  plants 
are  reported  running  at  full  capacity,  and 
the  brick  are  taken  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
delivered.  It  is  the  delivery  which  is  caus¬ 
ing  all  the  trouble  to  brick  men  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  There  is  where  all  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  delay  comes  in,  and  also  a  good 
deal  of  additional  expense.  One  company  reports  that  it  has 
been  compelled  to  turn  down  several  large  orders  for  brick,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  possibility  of  being  able  to  furnish  the  brick 
by  the  time  they  were  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of 
the  regular  business. 

From  present  reports,  the  brick  manufacturers  are  getting 
along  much  better  with  the  railroads  than  many  other  lines  of 
business.  While  the  poor  service  is  causing  a  great  deal  of 
worry,  and  much  more  work  in  the  office,  the  entire  output  of  the 
plants  is  being  sold,  and  there  could  not  be  much  more  disposed 
of  without  additions  to  the  plants.  As  a  sample  of  the  vexatious 
delays  which  cause  so  much  correspondence  and  trouble  between 
the  buyer  and  seller,  a  visit  to  one  office  found  a  young  man 
at  the  telephone,  trying  to  get  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  company  remarked  that  he  had  been  waiting  to  get 
the  number  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  right  at  thje  telephone,  there 
being  such  a  heavy  business  over  the  telephones  of  the  railroads, 
on  account  of  the  kicks  from  every  quarter.  Another  office 
showed  a  pile  of  telegrams  and  letters  from  a  customer  in 
Butler,  Mo.,  who  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  car  of  brick  which 
had  been  shipped  by  the  above  mentioned  railroad,  and  could  not 
be  found.  A  tracer  showed  that  the  car  had  been  in  the  yards 
in  this  city  for  days  after  it  was  loaded,  before  it  even  started. 
All  the  other  roads  are  furnishing  about  the  same  kind  of 
service. 

The  building  trades  have  been  very  active  throughout  the 
summer  in  this  city.  There  has  been  a  great  many  small  houses 
put  up  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  these  were  mostly  frame 
buildings,  while  the  business  buildings,  in  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  districts,  and  the  large  number  of  apartment  houses,  are 
requiring  a  great  many  brick  in  their  construction.  The  building 
permits  for  the  month  of  August  amounted  to  $493,620,  and  of 
this  amount,  $205,000  was  for  brick  buildings.  The  permits  for 
the  month  were  about  $35, 000  more  than  for  the  same  month  last 
year,  and  it  is  also  noticed  that  out  of  the  entire  amount  of  brick 
building  permits  for  the  month,  there  was  $120,000  to  be  expended 
in  the  construction  of  apartment  houses.  All  the  larger  buildings 
of  the  year  were  begun  before  the  month  of  August,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  only  partially  completed. 

The  report  of  the  city  engineer  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  shows 
a  falling  off  in  expenditures  for  public  work  of  $300,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year.  In  street  paving,  the  work  amount¬ 
ed  to  just  half  that  done  last  year  and  for  several  years  previous. 
The  average  amount  of  streets  paved  each  year,  heretofore,  has 
been  twenty  miles,  but  ten  miles  cover  the  last  year.  This  condi¬ 
tion  was  brought  about  by  a  fight  between  the  mayor  and  coun¬ 
cil  on  the  subject  of  open  specifications,  and  the  result  is  $155,000 
worth  of  paving  contracts  are  still  held  up.  Of  the  streets  paved 
in  the  past  vear,  only  two  miles  were  paved  with  vitrified  brick, 
and  about  eight  miles  with  asphalt.  The  city  now  has  115  miles 
of  asphalt  paving  and  40  miles  of  vitrified  brick.  Seventeen  miles 
of  sewers  were  constructed  in  the  past  year,  as  compared  with 
twenty-three  miles  the  previous  year,  and  there  is  something  like 
twenty-five  miles  of  sewers  now  under  contract. 

If  there  was  to  be  a  fight  between  the  mayor  and  council  which 
would  delay  paving,  they  could  not  have  picked  out  a  better  time 
for  the  brick  manufacturers,  for  there  has  been  plenty  of  demand 
for  their  product,  and  this  street  paving  in  the  city  may  yet  come 
in  at  a  time  when  work  in  other  lines  has  slackened  up,  but  this 
has  been  an  exceptionally  fine  summer  in  which  to  lay  paving. 


There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  building 
trades  this  summer,  on  account  of  strikes,  the  most  serious  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  past  month  being  the  strike  on  the  big  seven-story 
factory  building  of  the  Burnham,  Hanna,  Munger  Dry  Goods 
Company.  Operations  were  stopped  for  several  days,  but  the 
places  of  the  strikers  were  filled,  and  work  is  now  going  along 
very  smoothly.  The  building  contractors  have  generally  joined 
the  employers’  association,  which  now  includes  most  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  in  the  city,  and  the  result  is  a  good  strong  or¬ 
ganization,  which,  if  it  will  be  fair  with  labor  and  fair  with  itself, 
can  do  a  world  of  good,  and  by  letting  the  labor  organizations 
know  that  they  can  not  get  anything  in  this  city  but  fair  treat¬ 
ment,  and  no  special  favors,  should  be  able  to  do  the  city  much 
good,  when  factories  of  all  kinds  are  seeking  new  locations,  hav¬ 
ing  been  driven  from  other  cities  by  labor  troubles. 

Competition  is  very  keen  here,  and  there  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  market  price  for  brick.  The  brick  from. the  gas  belt  sells 
for  about  $1  per  thousand  less  than  the  brick  made  here,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  but  the  railroads  have  hurt  the  sale  of  this  brick  by 
their  uncertain  delivery,  contractors  preferring  to  pay  a  little 
more,  and  be  sure  of  prompt  delivery.  The  prices  given  out  are 
as  follows:  No.  1  paving  brick,  $12  to  $13;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11; 
hard  sewer  brick,  $9  to  $10;  common  building  brick,  $7  to  $8 ; 
face  brick,  $9  to  $12 ;  fancy  colors,  $18  to  $28. 

Walter  S.  Dickey,  head  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Sewer  Pipe  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  has  been  devoting  the  past  month  to  seeking 
pleasure,  having  made  a  trip  early  in  the  month  to  New  York, 
and  immediately  upon  his  return  he  left  for  the  Pacific  Coast,’ 
where  he  has  been  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  expects  to  return  to 
this  city  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Kansas  City  people  have  incorporated  the  Independence  Shale 
Brick  Company,  and  leased  a  tract  of  land  just  east  of  the  city 
limits  of  Independence,  Mo.,  where  they  will  put  in  a  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  30,000  bricks  daily.  The  machinery  for  the  plant  has 
already  been  ordered,  and  the  ground  is  being  prepared.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  new  company  is  $16,000,  and  is  divided  as 
follows:  J.  O.  Edson,  40  shares;  C.  M.  Sturgis,  40  shares;  J.  F. 
Groebe,  40  shares;  W.  E.  Peck,  36  shares,  and  E.  A.  Schoeler,  4 
shares,  valued  at  $100  each. 

C.  A.  W. 


END  OF  THE  BRICKMAKING  SEASON  IN  MAINE. 


SEPTEMBER  ends  the  Maine  brickmaking  season.  Withal, 
it  has  been  a  very  successful  year.  As  a  rule,  prices  have 
maintained  a  higher  average  than  for  a  decade.  The 
weather,  though  fickle  the  past  two  months,  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  kind.  Eastern  Maine  yards  have  barely  kept  pace  with  the 
demand.  The  usual  spring  deficit  is  promised. 

H.  B.  Phillips,  of  Ellsworth,  is  burning  the  product  of  his  two 
yards,  amounting  to  1,500,000,  to  .supply  the  Union  river  trade. 
The  output  on  the  Penobscot  river  reaches  about  1,500,000.  Most 
of  this  is  consumed  in  local  building.  Up-and-down  lots  at  the 
kiln  bring  $6.50  per  thousand. 

Portland  yards  have  experienced  a  season  somewhat  short  of 
that  of  last  year.  The  yards  have  all  been  worked,  however. 
Hawkes  Brick  Works  will  score  an  output  of  4,000,000;  William 
Lucas,  4,000,000;  M.  H.  Hamblett,  3,000,000;  Densmore,  1,000,000, 
and  Walker,  500,000.  The  sale  will  fall  somewhat  short  of  the 
output.  Hawkes  will  winter  about  1,000,000  and  Densmore  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  thousand. 

Wages  have  averaged  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day.  Prices 
open  in  the  spring  at  $8.00  per  thousand  at  yard,  descending  with 
the  advent  of  new  brick  to  $6.50  to  $7.50  per  thousand.  The  de¬ 
mand  fell  short  of  last  season’s  demand. 

S.  A.  Holyoke,  of  Brewer,  thinks  the  unions  ask  a  good  deal. 
There  is  no  teamsters’  union  in  Brewer.  He  was  supplying  an 
order  from  Bar  Harbor  and  was  notified  that  unless  union  team¬ 
sters  hauled  the  brick,  the  brick  would  not  be  laid.  He  refused 
to  discharge  his  teamsters,  and  says  when  his  rights  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  become  thus  circumscribed  he  will  quit  business. 

Building  projects  hang  because  of  uncertainty  of  labor  situ¬ 
ation.  Penobscot. 
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TrrFSE  COLUMN'S  ARE  OPEN  TO  ALL.  THE  FULL  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
TS  REQUIRED  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  an 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  A 

dressing  letters  care  of  Clay-Worker. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  USE  A  STEAM  SHOVEL  IN 
SMALL  YARDS? 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  doing  a  fine  business  this  year  and  can  not  fill  our  or¬ 
ders.  We  want  to  put  in  a  steam  shovel  this  fall,  and  would 
like  to  have  some  one  tell  us  if  a  steam  shovel  is  an  economical 
machine  in  the  clay  banks  for  plants  of  35,000  output. 

Vulcan,  Mich.  Vulcan  Brick  Works. 

IS  ANY  ONE  BURNING  TILE  IN  A  CONTINUOUS 

KILN? 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  might  see  a  continuous  kiln 
in  operation  burning  drain  tile,  if  you  know  of  such  a  one?  I 
am  investigating  a  continuous  kiln  some,  with  a  view  of  possibly 
using  it  for  burning  drain  tile  and  other  hollow  ware.  Please 
state  where  I  might  see  different  kilns  in  operation. 

Orestes,  Ind.  J.  M.  Powell. 


WANTS  I M  FORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  SLUMMING 

CLAY. 

Friend  Randall — I  am  in  the  market  for  some  machinery  for 
washing  clay,  and  also  a  process  for  drying  same.  Wish  you 
would  make  note  of  this  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker, 
as  I  would  like  to  get  in  communication  with  parties  who  can 
tell  me  something  about  such  machinery,  and  I  know  of  no'  better 
way  of  making  my  wants  known.  B.  W.  Bennett. 

Muncie,  Ind. 


HAS  HAD  TO  REFUSE  SEVERAL  LARGE  ORDERS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $2.00  in  payment  of  bill  rendered  for 
subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker.  I  need  not  say  how  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  your  paper  is  to  the  brickmaker,  because  we 
all  know  that  it  is  a  necessity,  and  our  equipment  for  making 
brick  could  not  be  complete  without  the  monthly  visits  of  The 
Clay-WorkEr.  We  have  recently  added  a  Freese  automatic  cut¬ 
off  and  combined  brick  machine  of  same  make,  to  our  plant,  and 
both  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  have  also  added  one  of 
the  Champion  Radish  Raiser’s  Perfect  Clay  Screens,  which  is  a 
success,  so  much  so,  that  our  friend  Mr.  Dunlap  has  never  found 
it  necessary  to  make  us  a  second  visit,  which  we  were  in  hopes 
he  would  do,  as  the  suit  of  working  clothes  he  gave  us  is  almost 
worn  out.  Business  has  been  very  good.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
refuse  several  large  orders,  as  we  had  all  we  could  do. 

Pierce,  O.,  Sept.  2,  1903.  I.  E.  Brown. 


BURNING  TROUBLES. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed,  please  find  $2.00  in  payment  of  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  your  journal. 

We  have  this  spring  again  put  in  operation  the  plant  of  the 
Bertschy  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Fruitport.  Formerly,  we 
burned  our  brick  with  wood  entirely,  but  as  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  procure  wood  now,  we  were  compelled  to  use  coal.  We 
burned  two  kilns  with  coal,  and  find  that  where  our  brick  used  to 
burn  a  beautiful  light  cream-white  with  wood,  they  now,  with 
coal  as  the  fuel,  burn  a  light  shade  of  red.  Wherever  the  bricks 


touch  in  the  kiln  in  piling,  there  is  a  whitish  spot,  a  sort  of  a 
white  eye.  We  wonder  if  any  of  your  subscribers  may  have  had 
the  same  trouble  in  changing  from  wood  to  coal,  and  if  so,  and 
you  know  of  such  an  instance,  we  would  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  could  put  us  in  communication  with  such  parties.  We 
might  further  say  that  for  the  burning  of  our  first  kiln  we  em¬ 
ployed  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  brickmaking  line  a  good  many 
years  and  is  familiar  with  both  wood  and  coal  as  fuel. 

We  expect  to  investigate  the  different  truck  systems  this  win¬ 
ter,  with  a  view  of  installing  same. 

Thanking  you  for  any  light  which  we  may  get  from  any  of 
your  correspondents,  we  are,  Yours  truly, 

Spring  Lake,  Mich.  Fruitport  Brick  Company. 


THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

# 

The  building  businese  of  Chicago  has  lagged  fearfully  this 
season.  Just  why  this  is  so,  is  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  the 
poor  brickmaker  and  mason  contractor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  lack  of  life 
in  the  building  line  is  attributable  largely  to  labor  troubles.  The 
labor  unions  have  not  been  entirely  responsible  for  these,  but  it 
is  apparent  that  there  have  been  combinations  of  employers  and 
unions,  the  results  of  which  have  been  to  increase  the  general 
cost  of  building  in  Chicago.  All  the  same,  the  common  brick¬ 
maker  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1903,  has  clean  skirts  in  this 
connection,  as  the  reader  may  realize  when  told  that  the  present 
market  price  of  building  brick  is  $4.75  to  $5.00  per  thousand  de¬ 
livered  at  the  job. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  have  common  brick  been  so 
cheap  during  the  past  two  years  as  here.  The  brickyards  which 
were  consolidated  in  1900,  and!  which  have  since  been  known 
as  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  comprise  just  about  two-thirds 
of  the  output  of  building  brick  in  Chicago.  So  far  as  known, 
there  is  no  agreement  or  understanding  between  any  two  of  the 
yards  controlling  the  output  of  the  other  third.  Indeed,  there  are 
elements  in  this  minority  which  could  no  more  be  harmonized, 
than  oil  and  water  can  be  mixed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
officers  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  would  be  more  than  will¬ 
ing  to  agree  on  almost  any  legal  or  honorable  thing  which  would 
tend  to  improve  prices,  but  until  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  minority,  it  will  be  absolutely  useless 
to  attempt  to  unite  the  different  factions. 

The  allusions  to  the  celebrated  Hinchliff  suit  in  the  September 
McClure’s  magazine  is  looked  upon  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  facts,  as  a  remarkably  good  joke  on  the  defendants  in 
that  case.  The  author  of  the  article  has  laid  himself  open  to  one 
of  two  charges :  He  either  wrote  it  in  the  interests  of  Hinchliff, 
or  he  had  not  read  the  testimony  in  the  case.  Nowhere  in  the 
stenographic  report  of  the  testimony  is  there  a  single  particle  of 
evidence  that  Hinchliff  had  a  dollar  invested  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  time  he  claimed  to  be  damaged.  The  property  had 
been  sold  under  a  foreclosure  and  was  leased  to  Hinchliff  for  the 
sum  of  $200  per  year  by  the  court  receiver.  The  case  is  on  appeal, 
and  the  defendants  feel  sanguine  of  a  reversal  of  the  judgment. 
Mr.  Hinchliff’s  attorneys  have  never  claimed  that  the  agreement 
between  the  mason  contractors  and  the  brick  manufacturers  was 
an  illegal  agreement,  but  that  Mr.  Hinchliff  was  injured  by  its 
terms,  even  though  it  was  legal. 

The  building  business  seems  to  be  much  more  demoralized  in 
large  cities  than  in  villages  and  smaller  cities.  The  labor  organi¬ 
zations  have  the  pull  in  most  of  our  large  muncipalities,  especially 
in  the  building  trades.. 

It  is  stated  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  common  brick 
manufactured  in  this  county  are  shipped  outside  its  limits.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  to  be  successful  in 
making  sales  two  hundred  miles  from  their  works,  and  this  in  di¬ 
rect  competition  with  local  manufacturers.  They  claim  to  be 
able  to  thus  undersell  their  competitors  and  make  dividends.  If 
this  is  true,  the  theory  that  goods  can  be  made  cheaper  on  a 
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large  scale  than  on  a  small  one,  is  being  demonstrated  to  be 
correct. 

The  smaller  yards  making  brick  in  Chicago,  have,  however, 
been  ready  at  all  times  to  meet  prices,  no  matter  how  low  they 
might  be.  The  different  dealers  in  pressed  and  front  brick  here, 
all  claim  to  have  done  a  larger  business  than  last  year.  The 
Chicago  Hydraulic  Company  are  taxing  their  Porter  (Ind.)  plant 
to  its  utmost  limit,  and  S.  S.  Kimbell,  Moulding  and  Bonner,  wear 
the  cheerful  faces  of  men  satisfied  with  the  world.  P.  J.  Sexton, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Company,  has  gone  to  Europe  for 
a  six  months’  stay  to  recuperate  his  failing  health.  Adam  J. 
Weckler  has  retired  from  business  and  built  himself  a  beaittiful 
summer  home  on  the  banks  of  a  charming  Wisconsin  lake.  H.  C. 
Hayt,  senior  member  of  the  Hayt  and  Alsip  Company,  goes  to 
his  office  for  a  few  hours  daily,  and  seems  to  enjoy  his  well 
earned  rest,  while  his  old  partner,  Frank  Alsip,  lives  his  youth 
over  with  his  children  and  grandchildren  at  his  beautiful  Ashland 
avenue  residence.  W.  D.  Gates  is  still  buttonholing  the  boys  and 
making  first-class  pottery  and  terra  cotta.  D.  V.  Purington  is  out 
of  the  common  brick  business,  but  still  keeps  control  of  the  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Company,  at  Galesburg.  J.  B.  Legnard,  an  old-timer, 
is  just  about  starting  a  new  conduit  factory  in  Indiana,  and 
Mike  Myers  has  pulled  up  stakes  here  and  is  doing  a  flourishing 
business  in  Dallas,  Tex.  Only  two  or  three  of  those  who  sold  out 
to  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  have  gone  back  into  the  trade,  and 
some  of  those  wish  they  had  let  well  enough  alone.  But  I  have 
already  taken  up  more  of  your  space  than  I  intended. 

Chicago,  Sept.  5,  1903.  Sandy. 


QUANTITY  NOT  QUALITY. 

Editor  Ci.ay-Worker  : 

As  a  newcomer  to  Detroit,  and  a  brickmaker  of  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  mostly  in  Europe,  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  will  kindly 
allow  me  a  little  space  in  your  valuable  paper.  I  notice  the  brick 
here  are  mostly  stiff  mud,  or  plastic  brick  and  burned  in  scove 
kilns.  This  is  the  cheapest  possible  way  of  making  brick,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  quality  or  workmanship  in  the  article,  only 
quantity,  and  this  with  the  clay  at  the  manufacturer’s  hands. 
Clay,  if  properly  treated,  is  capable  of  being  burned  into  good, 
sound  brick,  tile  or  pottery,  either  by  the  plastic,  semi-dry  or  sand 
stock  process.  Is  it  not  possible  to  manufacture  a  good  brick 
here,  on  the  spot,  to  take  the  place  of  wood,  or  are  the  brickmak- 
ers  satisfied  to  go  on  making  only  commons,  which  are  not  seen, 
only  in  the  walls  and  factories.  Where  is  the  facing  brick  and  the 
ornamental?  You  have  good  “rubber”  clay  near  Detroit — why  is 
it  not  made  up  into  “Cutters  and  Rubbers?”  (Face  Brick.)  Give 
the  builder  a  good  article  at  a  reasonable  price  and  he  will  have 
it,  but  he  will  fight  shy  as  long  as  you  give  him  a  mud  brick  that 
will  not  keep  its  color  and  peel  with  weathering.  Be  up-to-date 
and  think  of  something  else  besides  quantity. 

Detroit,  Aug.  25,  1903.  R.  H.  W. 

OBJECTS  TO  FOREIGN  METHODS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Why  should  we  copy  the  policy  of  the  German  trade  papers? 
We  were  of  the  opinion  that  American  trade  journals  were  con¬ 
ducted  along  purely  original  American  lines,  and  the  comments 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers  shows  that  they  think  our  trade  pa¬ 
pers  far  superior  to  their  own.  The  number  of  trade  papers  going 
out  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  also  confirms  this. 

Within  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen  a  tendency  to  adopt 
the  tactics  of  German  trade  papers  which  publish  so  many  views 
and  conflicting  statements  on  the  same  subject  by  different  men, 
so  much  so  that  the  public  is  in  utter  confusion  in  its  attempt  to 
locate  the  truth.  It  requires  an  expert  to  dig  any  good  out  at  all, 
and  then  only  after  pouring  over  a  vast  amount  of  matter  and 
carefully  sifting  the  good  and  leaving  out  that  which  is  inaccurate. 
A  case  in  point  is  found  in  a  clay  paper  (not  The  Clay-Worker) 
which  recently  published  a  pretentious  article  on  the  sand-lime 
brick  process,  and  in  the  following  number  published  another 


article  contradicting  almost  every  essential  statement  made  in 
the  previous  article. 

Our  trade  papers  should  not  fall  into  the  error  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  practically  contradict  in  one  issue  what  has  been 
printed  in- a  preceding  one.  This  would  seldom  happen  if  techni¬ 
cal  matters  sent  in  for  publication,  on  which  the  editor  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  informed,  were  only  accepted  after  those  whose  training 
was  such  as  to  make  them  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  probable 
truth  of  statements  made  had  passed  judgment  on  it.  The  reader 
would  not  be  confused  by  a  lot  of  unreasonable  statements,  which, 
as  a  rule,  he  is  unable  to  sift  to  the  bottom  with  accuracy.  Let 
us  again  urge  that  our  American  papers  do  not  adopt  foreign 
ideas,  but  stick  to  straightforward  American  lines,  carefully  se¬ 
lect  only  what  is  right  and  authentic  for  publication  and  then 
stick  to  it.  S.  V.  P. 

THE  CLAYS  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  will  notice  the  clays  of  the  different  Geological  formations 
in  their  order  as  they  were  laid  down.  The  surface  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  was  laid  down  entirely  under  oceanic  waters.  The  Allegany 
mountains  were  heaved  up  by  the  gradual  cooling  and  contracting 
of  the  earth’s  surface  and  by  their  washings,  added  by  lime  form¬ 
ing  sea  animals  and  other  processes,  gradually  formed  the  land 
at  their  base.  The  formations  were  laid  down  with  a  southwest¬ 
erly  dip  from  the  Allegeny  mountains  or  Cumberland  range. 

Of  the  four  geological  ages  since  animal  life  commenced  to 
exist,  the  Primary,  Secondary,  Tertiary  and  Quarternary  or  re¬ 
cent,  only  a  few  are  in  evidence  in  the  Geological  structure  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  their  consideration  consecutively,  one  great 
formation  of  the  Quarternary  age,  called  the  Orange  Sand  forma¬ 
tion,  must  always  be  taken  into  account  as  it  clearly  overflowed 
the  whole  State  and  all  other  formations  and  answers  to  the 
Northern  drift  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  There  are  lim¬ 
ited  portions  of  the  State  where  this  formation  did  not  remain, 
but  it  covers  most  of  the  State  and  the  most  valuable  clays  are 
found  in  it.  The  Primary  Age  has  only  one  of  its  formations  ex¬ 
tending  into  Mississippi,  being  a  slight  projection  of  the  lower 
or  mountain  limestone  layer  of  the  carboniferous  formation  of 
North  Alabama,  into  the  northeast  corner  of  Tishimingo  county, 
in  the  region  of  Iuka  and  on  either  side  of  the  Southern  R.  R., 
running  east  and  west.  Black  shales  and  a  first-class  hydraulic 
limestone  or  limestone  with  sufficient  alumina  or  clay  combined 
with  it  to  make  the  best  cement,  are  found  here.  Nearer  the 
surface  in  the  orange  sand  deposits  are  found  not  only  fine  ordi¬ 
nary  brick  and  tile  clays,  but  vast  deposits  of  kaolin,  enough  to 
make  porcelain  ware  for  any  demand — also  pure  silex  for  glass 
making,  and  red  clay  or  terra  sigillata.  The  transportation  of¬ 
fered  by  railways  and  the  Tennessee  river  and  its  central  situation 
between  great  cities,  are  bound,  in  time,  to  make  this  region  im¬ 
portant. 

The  next  formation  advancing  southwesterly  is  the  cretaceu- 
ous,  the  last  formation  of  the  Secondary  Age  of  the  world.  The 
rotten  limestone  or  prairie  region  of  northwest  Mississippi  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  creta  or  chalk  of  England,  which  gives  name  to 
the  formation.  The  orange  sand  did  not  remain  on  the  level  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  region  except  in  patches  on  the  outskirts — hence 
their  are  no  good  brick  clays  in  this  region,  but  on  the  east  side 
of  the  cretaceous  formation,  along  Tombigbee  River,  and  on  the 
west  along  Pontotoc  ridge,  where  the  orange  sand  deposits  found 
lodgment,  fine  brick  and  tile  clays  and  shales  are  abundant. 

We  now  come  to  the  Tertiary  formation,  which  just  below 
the  orange  sand  deposits  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  indeed,  all  the  west  of  the  State  except  the  Yazoo  Valley 
and  the  loess  or  bluff  formation  along  the  Mississippi  river  from 
Vicksburg  down.  The  Tertiary  clays  commence  with  the  Flat- 
woods  strip  southwest  of  Pontotoc  ridge — a  barren  level  tract, 
about  fifteen  miles  wide  in  the  widest  part,  where  the  orange  sand 
did  not  remain.  The  surface  is  a  whitish  intractable  lignitic  clay. 
On  its  west  line  at  the  places  of  junction  or  admixture  with  the 
orange  sand  deposits,  very  fine  potters’  clay  is  produced.  This  is 
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the  source  of  supply  to  potteries  at  Holly  Springs,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Tenn.,  and  other  places.  The  orange  sand  clays  are  in 
great  abundance  and  variety  in  all  the  Tertiary  region,  and  suited 
to  all  the  purposes  of  the  clayworker  and  are  underlaid  in  most 
parts  of  the  State  by  the  fatter  Tertiary  lignitic  clays,  so  that 
by  admixture  any  desirable  product  could  be  obtained.  The  last 
deposit  of  the  orange  sand  period  is  what  is  called  the  yellow 
loam  of  Mississippi,  that  can  scarcely  be  excelled  as  a  brick 
clay.  It  has  the  exact  admixture  of  sand  to  make  it  work,  dry 
and  burn  well,  and  is  entirely  free  from  lime  and  deleterious  in¬ 
gredients.  The  clays  of  the  Yazoo  Valley,  which  is  a  Quarter¬ 
nary  drift  formation,  do  not  make  good  brick  as  a  rule,  and 
brick  plants  are  not  a  success  there.  The  loess  or  bluff  forma¬ 
tion  on  the  Mississippi  river  is  a  calcareous  silt  with  little  free 
sand  admixed  with  it.  It  is  not  a  first-class  brick  clay.  The  bluff 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  composed  of  this  clay.  A  very  valuable 
clay  scattered  through  Mississippi  on  the  streams,  Yallobusha, 
Big  Black,  etc.,  is  the  hommock  or  second  bottom  clays.  This 
clay  is  clearly  a  product  of  the  orange  sand  floods  collecting  and 
mixing  the  earlier  Tertiary  with  lighter  clays  and  thus  forming 
a  very  valuable  tile  and  brick  clay.  I  have  a  fine  deposit  of  about 
30  acres  of  this  clay  at  my  brick  works,  and  of  20  or  more  feet 
depth.  Recently  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
S.  C.  Cowgill,  of  Summitville,  Ind.,  President  of  the  National 
Drain  Tile  Company.  I  shipped  him  a  barrel  of  this  clay  and  he 
sent  me  specimen  samples  of  beautiful,  flawless  and  faultless  tile 
made  from  it. 

I  will  now  give  a  glance  at  my  clays  at  my  Montevallo  Clay 
Works.  The  Yallohbusha  river,  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 
runs  over  a  vast  bed  of  soft,  easily  workable  shale,  which  ex¬ 
tends  under  my  grounds  to  the  hills  beyond.  On  this  are  laid 
down  strong,  Tertiary  clays,  then  lighter  hommock,  red  and  yel¬ 
low  orange  sand  clays,  up  to  the  invaluable  capping,  2 — 4  feet  of 
the  ideal  brick  clay,  “the  yellow  loam  of  Mississippi.” 

Grenada,  Miss.  Oscar  F.  Bledsoe, 

Proprietor  Montevallo  Clay  Works. 

THE  BEST  YEAR  IN  TEN. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Inclosed  find  check  for  $2,  to  cover  one  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Clay-Worker,  as  I  can  not  get  along  without  it.  About 
eight  months  ago  I  sold  my  plant  to  the  Herbst  Drain  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  and  I  was  made  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 
Since  then  we  have  increased  the  capacity  of  our  plant  to  fifty 
thousand  brick  daily,  and  tile  in  proportion,  and  will  soon  be 
turning  out  twice  as  many  brick  and  tile  as  I  used  to  turn  out. 
We  are  running  full-handed,  and  yet  have  turned  away  enough 
orders  to  have  kept  us  going  for  another  year.  We  have  sold 
more  tile  from  the  yard  this  season  than  in  ten  years  before,  and 
the  indications  are  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come.  Our  gas  supply  is  limited,  but  we  are  build¬ 
ing  our  new  kilns  so  we  can  burn  with  coal  and  dry  in  a  steam 
dryer.  John  W.  Rust. 

Herbst,  Ind. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

As  predicted  in  last  month’s  letter,  our  brick  market  shows 
some  improvement.  The  resumption  of  building  operations  has 
stimulated  the  demand  for  brick  to  an  extent  that  the  price  has 
advanced  50  cents  a  thousand,  present  quotations  being  $5.25  to 
$5.62^2.  Another  advantage  is  that  buyers  are  not  so  particular 
as  to  grade  or  quality.  During  the  last  half  of  August,  the  brick 
were  taken  as  fast  as  they  reached  the  docks.  The  situation  con¬ 
tinues  favorable  and  there  is  prospect  of  another  slight  advance  in 
price.  This  is  a  lucky  turn,  for  the  season  has  been  an  un¬ 
favorable  one.  Excessive  rains  have  increased  the  cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  during  the  recent  weeks. 

BRICKYARD  EMPLOYES. 

Yard  men  are  very  independent  these  times,  and  very  often  are 
unreliable,  too.  As  a  result,  manufacturers  are  wont  to  run  their 


plants  at  times  when  they  would  really  like  to  shut  down  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  are  afraid  to  do  so,  for  fear  they  will  lose  their 
men.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  an  unusually  large  per  cent, 
of  rain-washed  brick  are  being  burned  just  now.  The  making 
season  is  nearly  over,  but  most  of  the  yards  will  run  as  long 
as  the  weather  will  permit  in  order  to  make  up  in  part  for 
lost  time.  However,  they  can  hardly  hope  to  equal  the  output  of 
last  year.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

A  NEW  SAND-LIME  BRICK  PLANT. 

The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  has  just  completed  its 
plant  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  and  will  be  turning  out  brick  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity  within  a  few  days. 

This  plant  was  planned  and  erected  under  the  direction  of 
Chas.  J.  Greenstreet,  chief  chemist  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company.  The  machinery  was  built  and  set  up  by  the  Anderson 
Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  Anderson,  Ind.  The  plant  now  has 
a  capacity  of  18,000  to  20,000  brick  per  day,  but  will  eventually  be 
increased  to  35  or  40  thousand.  The  raw  material  is  the  fine  refuse 
sand  from  the  polishing  tables  of  the  glass  factories,  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  a  brick  factory  going  at  each  glass  plant. 

This  refuse  sand  makes  a  good  looking  brick,  which  has  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  for  ordinary  purposes  when  it  comes  from  the 
hardening  cylinder.  The  press  used  is  a  four-mold  steel  Berg 
dry  press,  which  works  well  on  this  material.  This  is  the  pioneer 
plant  which  works  up  a  by-product  into  a  sand  brick,  but  there 
will  be  others  to  follow  and  other  by-products  other  than  that 
mentioned  will  in  this  way  be  made  a  source  of  profit,  instead  of 
an  annoyance  and  expense.  S.  V.  PeppEL. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  BIG  BUILDING. 

The  Great  Structure  is  Progressing  Well — Magnificent  Site. 

WORK  UPON  the  giant  structure  in  which  the  United 
States  Government  exhibits  are  to  be  installed  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  is  progressing  well.  Many  carloads  of 
the  structural  steel  have  arrived  and  more  is  on  the  way.  The 
building  is  the  largest  structure  ever  built  by  govermental  au¬ 
thority  for  any  Exposition.  It  is  800x250  feet,  and  $450,000  was 
set  aside  for  its  construction.  The  Government  building  occupies 
a  commanding  site  on  a  hill  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
World’s  Fair  Grounds.  Southeast  of  it  lies  the  high  plateau  on 
which  will  be  situated  the  group  of  State  buildings.  The  build¬ 
ing  fronts  northwest,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  main 
Exposition  boulevard,  which  is  a  mile  long  and  300  feet  wide. 
The  grounds  surrounding  the  building  are  generously  treated  by 
the  landscape  gardener.  On  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  building  a  great  flower  garden  is  laid  out  on  either  side  of 
the  flight  of  steps  100  feet  from  side  to  side,  leading  to  the  main 
entrance.  These  gardens  are  on  a  slope  so  that  the  entire  beds 
may  be  seen  from  the  street  level  in  front  of  the  building.  A 
platform  45x125  occupies  a  space  in  the  center  of  the  flight  of 
steps,  and  the  entire  flight  is  to  be  richly  adorned  with  statues. 
Other  means  of  reaching  the  level  of  the  Government  building 
will  be  a  series  of  zig-zag  roads,  with  gentle  inclines,  30  feet 
wide. 

The  general  style  of  the  building  is  pseudo  classic.  The  cen¬ 
tral  pavilion  with  the  colonnade  on  either  side,  forms  a  portico 
15  feet  wide  and  524  feet  long,  50  feet  above  the  general  level  of 
the  other  buildings,  from  which  a  splendid  view  is  permitted  the 
visitor. 

An  attic,  15  feet  in  height,  surmounts  the  colonnade  of  Ionic 
columns,  and  this  is  richly  embellished  with  statues.  The  dome 
surmounting  the  central  pavilion  is  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  a 
general  way  is  designed  after  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  top 
of  the  quadriga  which  surmounts  it,  is  175  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  sculpture  displayed  is  symbolic  of  the  Republic  and 
the  arts  of  peace. 

The  building  was  designed  by  James  Knox  Taylor,  supervising 
architect  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
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XL  SEPTEMBER,  1903.  No.  3. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 

After  seventeen  years  of  journeying,  during  which  many  of 
the  leading  cities,  East,  West,  North  and  South,  have  been  vis¬ 
ited,  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  to  return  to  Cincinnati,  its  birthplace, 
February  I  to  13,  1904. 

*  *  * 

The  choice  of  Cincinnati  for  the  next  National  Convention, 
(see  Official  Announcement  on  page  247),  is  in  response  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  demand  for  the  selection  of  a  central  point.  The  Queen  City 
fills  the  bill  exactly,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  will  be  larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting. 

*  *  * 

The  record  of  the  Association  is  an  enviable  one.  Wherever 
it  has  gone,  it  has  proven  a  helpful  influence.  Being  a  progressive 
body,  it  has  encouraged  improved  methods  of  manufacture  and 
engendered  a  spirit  of  good  feeling  among  all  workers  of  clay, 
that  while  it  dotes  not  tend  to  lessen  competition,  it  does  lesson 
some  of  its  evils  by  making  it  friendly  rather  than  unfriendly 
in  character. 

*  *  * 

The  only  thing  in  connection  with  asphalt  pavements  that 
is  everlasting  is  repair  bills,  and  the  asphalt  men,  notwithstanding 
most  earnest  effort,  have  completely  failed  to  improve  their  ma¬ 
terial,  the  best  of  it  has  all  the  defects  that  it  had  ten  years  ago. 
Not  so  with  paving  brick.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  a  splendid  mate¬ 
rial.  To-day,  it  is  much  better.  Now,  as  a  rule,  paving  brick  are 
uniform  in  quality  and  especially  in  the  valuable  quality  of  tough¬ 
ness. 

*  *  * 

'  Shamrock  III  failed  of  its  mission.  If  Shamrock  IV  is  to  be 
built,  perhaps  better  results  might  be  accomplished  if  it  were 
made  of  glazed  terra  cotta — we  know  of  some  American  manu¬ 
facturers  we  think  would  undertake  the  contract.  If  results  were 
no  better,  they  certainly  could  be  no  worse.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
has  our  sympathy.  He  is  a  fine  type  of  sportsman,  but  our  aristo¬ 


cratic  British  cousins  should  note  that  Yankees  who  build  and 
sail  our  defenders  are  sportsmen  only — sportsmen  of  the  highest 
type,  with  no  suspicion  of  advertising  benefits  for  tea,  pork  or 
pickles. 

* *  *  * 

The  cost  of  building  is  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  more  than 
it  was  five  or  six  years  ago  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  people 
who  wish  to  build  are  holding  back  in  the  expectation  that  lower 
prices  will  prevail  again.  This  view  is  probably  a  mistake,  for 
it  is  likely  that  a  higher  scale  of  prices  has  been  reached,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  this 
higher  range  of  prices  will  be  permanent.  For,  with  the  exception 
of  pensioners  and  such  as  have  no  resources  but  a  fixed  income, 
the  present  price  conditions  are  important  factors  in  our  unex¬ 
ampled  prosperity. 

THE  DANGER  OF  UNIONISM. 

Combinations  of  all  kinds  have  worked  towards  the  end 
of  elevating  prices,  but  the  chief  effect  has  been  produced  by  the 
labor  unions.  The  effort  to  brighten  the  lot  of  the  laborer  will 
command  the  sympathy  of  every  manufacturer  so  long  as  those 
efforts  are  controlled  by  a  sense  of  fairness  and  common  justice, 
and  are  not  in  support  of  demands  that  are  altogether  unreason¬ 
able.  The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  increase  in 
wages  have  not  done  any  harm,  but  what  is  mischevious  is  the 
continual  encroachment  upon  the  employer’s  right  to  conduct  his 
own  business  in  his  own  way.  This  usurpation  must  be  put  to 
an  end.  One  of  the  first  steps  should  be  to  insist  that  the  fore¬ 
man  shall  not  be  a  servant  of  the  union.  “No  man  can  serve 
two  masters.”  The  foreman  is  supposed  to  represent  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  employer.  That  is  what  he  is  paid  for,  but  if  hel 
stands  in  fear  of  the  accusation  of  .  “nigger  driver,”  and  knows 
that  complaints  of  the  men  under  him,  made  to  an  irresponsible 
committee,  may  result  in  his  being  discharged  or  otherwise  pun¬ 
ished,  and  finally  deprived  of  his  sole  means  of  a  livelihood,  the 
chances  that  he  will  fearlessly  do  his  duty  are  greatly  lessened. 
This  is  a  more  serious  aspect  of  the  labor  question  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  hours  or  wages. 

PREMATURE  CRITICISMS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

We  regret  to  see  an  architectural  contemporary  of  the  highest 
standing  permit  its  pages  to  be  used  for  a  very  unfair  criticism 
of  the  coming  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis.  Com¬ 
parisons  are  proverbially  odious,  and  the  comparison  is  espe¬ 
cially  odious  that  is  instituted  by  the  writer  between  the  marvel¬ 
ously  beautiful,  completed  exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  the 
incomplete  buildings  preparing  for  St.  Louis  in  1904.  The  arti¬ 
cle  referred  to,  written  by  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  entitled,  “Ameri¬ 
can  Architecture,”  is  a  vitriolic  attack  upon  the  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair  buildings,  and  as  the  only  object  of  the  long  drawn  out  vitu¬ 
peration  is  to  unfavorably  compare  St.  Louis  in  1904  with  Chicago 
in  1903,  the  title,  “American  Architecture,”  is  somewhat  mislead¬ 
ing.  The  St.  Louis  buildings  are  criticised  in  detail  with  brutal 
directness.  The  highest  praise  that  is  given  to  one,  and  one 
only,  is  “good,  very  good,  almost  masterly.”  Others  are  charac¬ 
terized  as  imitations  of  Chicago  buildings,  another  is  “weak, 
meaningless,  frivolous  and  infantile,”  another  is  “absolutely  with¬ 
out  interest  and  weak,”  the  next  is  “a  little  worse  and  vies  with 
the  rest  for  first  place  in  the  rank  of  the  unblest.”  The  transpor¬ 
tation  building  is  described  as  “of  German  extraction,  glossed 
over  with  French  polish,  clumsy  in  composition  and  coarse  in  de¬ 
tail.”  The  beautiful  palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  is  described 
as  of  "the  genus  freak  *  *  *  suggested  by  Sullivan’s  freaky 

but  effectively  picturesque  building  at  Chicago,  only  immeasurably 
inferior.”  The  climax  is  reached  in  the  description  ot  a  build- 
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ing,  which  is  said  to  be  as  unworthy  of  mention  as  it  is  unworthy 
of  space  at  St.  Louis — “simply  a  monstrosity.” 

We  all  know  that  the  picture  offered  by  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  was  more  beautiful  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  preceded 
it,  but  the  recollection  all  men  have  of  this  surpassingly  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  is  of  the  exposition,  not  on  the  opening  day,  but 
about  two  months  later,  when  all  was  complete.  It  is  absurdly  un¬ 
fair  to  attempt  comparison  between  the  finished  picture  at  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  buildings  in  course  of  erection  at  St.  Louis.  After 
all,  the  criticisms  can,  at  their  best,  be  only  considered  as  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  writer’s  opinion,  but  when  we  turn  to  statements 
that  are  offered  as  facts,  we  are  on  different  ground.  In  the 
unmeasured  praise  of  the  World’s  Fair  of  1893,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
says  of  the  designers :  “But  they  wrought  nobly  and  produced  a 
very  dream  city,  a  marvel,  wonderland,  a  precedent  that  no  na¬ 
tion  has  equaled,  let  alone  surpassed.  And  its  management  in 
the  hands  of  that  past-master  executive,  Architect  Burnham,  of 
Chicago,  set  a  pace  that  no  one  has  even  attempted  to  rival.”  Here 
is  not  an  opinion  but  a  statement  and  one  to  which  we  are  able 
to  give  a  flat  contradiction.  There  is  no  question  of  the  executive 
ability  of  Architect  Burnham,  but  the  designer  of  the  picture  of 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  was  John  W.  Root,  whose  untimely 
deatli  in  1891  deprived  the  world  of  the  greatest  architectural 
genius  of  modern  times.  If  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  will  take  the  trouble 
to  visit  that  building,  the  sometime  Chicago  art  palace,  now 
the  Field  museum,  which  he  so  extravagantly  praises  as  “the  gem 
of  our  age,”  he  will  see  on  the  side  overlooking  the  lagoon,  a  tab¬ 
let  built  into  the  wall,  which  commemorates  the  work  of  John  W. 
Root  as  designer  of  the  Columbian  Exposition ;  laments  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  his  labor  and  gives 
the  entire  credit  to  him.  Our  recollection  of  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position,  seven  months  before  its  opening,  is  that  it  gave  very 
little  promise  of  that  wonderful  beauty  which  its  completion  re¬ 
vealed,  and  hostile  critics  would  exhibit  better  taste  and  better 
judgment  to  withhold  such  slashing  pronouncements  until  the 
St.  Louis  work  is  offered  to  the  world  in  a  finished  state. 


ARCHITECTS’  CONTRACTS. 


In  the  formation  of  contracts  there  is  much  ingenuity  used 
in  dodging  responsibility.  The  term  “contract,”  as  employed 
by  architects,  has  a  special  significance  and  meaning  different 
from  that  usually  belonging  to  the  written  document,  known  by 
that  name,  or  as  articles  of  agreement,  in  other  transactions  than 
that  of  building.  The  material  of  a  contract  prepared  by  an 
architect  to  be  signed  by  his  client,  the  owner  of  a  building,  and 
the  builder,  is  determined  by  the  general  conditions  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  statements  of  the  specifications,  by  the  drawings  themselves, 
and  all  of  the  figures,  printing  and  writing  on  them.  The  architect 
undertakes  to  cover  up  difficiencies  in  his  drawings  and  specifica¬ 
tions  either  by  general  statements  within  the  specifications,  by 
the  general  conditions,  or  in  the  articles  of  agreement  which 
follow.  He  also  undertakes  at  times  to  cover  contradictions  in 
these  by  the  same  measures.  Because  this  is  true,  we  suggest  that 
the  builder  should  look  to  his  own  interest  very  carefully  in  con¬ 
sidering  documents  prepared  for  his  signature  by  the  architect. 
The  architect  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  building,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  will  undertake  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  client 
more  closely  than  he  will  those  of  the  builder.  The  power  of  the 
architect  and  his  attitude  as  related  to  the  builder  and  owner  is 
calculated  to  render  him  arbitrary  and  not  always  fair  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  clause  which  occurs  in  nearly 
every  specification.  It  is  this:  “Prices  for  all  extra  work  shall 
be  agreed  upon  in  advance,  otherwise  it  shall  not  be  paid  for.” 
This  is  the  substance,  though  not  always  the  form  of  this  con¬ 
dition.  While  it  is  true  that  if  extra  work  be  done,  collection 
therefore  can  be  made,  this  is  sometimes  attended  by  embarrass¬ 
ments  and  annoyances  where  such  a  clause  exists.  To  save  such 
annoyance,  so  far  as  possible,  the  builder  may  remember  that 
all  specifications  state  that  work  shall  be  done  “under  the  direc¬ 


tion  of”  or  “as  directed  by”  the  architect,  and  that  the  architect 
is  the  agent  of  the  owner.  Under  such  conditions,  when  the  archi¬ 
tect  furnishes  detailed  or  other  drawings,  these  come  as  orders 
for  doing  work,  and  in  so  far  as  they  express  or  require  different 
or  additional  work  from  that  previously  indicated  by  the  contract 
drawings  and  specifications,  they  represent  an  order  for  extra 
work,  and  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  this  “at  a 
fair  and  reasonable  valuation.” 

No  agreement  can  be  entered  into  either  through  the  medium 
of  an  architect  in  any  other  way,  between  an  owner  and  a  con¬ 
tractor,  which  can  preclude  the  rieht  of  compensation  for  extra 
work  for  labor  and  material  furnished  outside  of  the  primary  con¬ 
tract. 

Another  clause  in  specifications  which  sometimes  terrorize  a 
contractor,  when  he  meets  it  in  controversy,  is  the  special  con¬ 
dition  relating  to  arbitration,  wherein  the  architect  is  referred 
to  as  the  arbitrator,  “whose  decision  is  to  be  final  and  conclu¬ 
sive.”  No  agreement  can  be  made  which  will  render  any  form 
of  arbitration  final  and  conclusive.  No  written  document  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man  can  prevent  a  disputed  question  from  being 
settled  by  a  judge  or  jury,  or  both.  The  courts  guard  their  rights 
very  jealously  in  all  matters  of  this  kind.  An  architect  has  no 
right  to  interpret  drawings  or  specifications  excepting  along  the 
line  of  their  specific  and  clearly  expressed  intention. 


CLAYWORKERS  AND  THE  EXPOSITION. 

What  are  clayworkers  doing  towards  participating  in  the  great 
exposition  of  next  year?  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  probability 
of  a  postponment  until  1905,  for  the  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  Company  has  recently  pledged  himself,  ab¬ 
solutely,  to  the  opening  of  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  May 
next,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  his  intelligence,  or  his  veracity, 
or  both,  to  doubt  this;  therefore,  the  apathy  of  clayworkers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  brickmakers,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted.  There 
will  be  considerable  disappointment  presently  to  find  that  the  hour 
has  struck  and  that  space  which  should  have  been  applied  for 
earlier,  in  the  greatest  World’s  Fair,  can  no  longer  be  obtained. 
The  committee  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
have  never  been  able  to  get  together,  in  consequence  of  the  wide 
dispersion  of  the  members,  but  their  chairman  has  been  able 
to  devote  whatever  time  he  pleased  to  the  work.  This  has  given 
him  the  advantage  of  that  continuity,  which  results  from  placing 
all  the  threads  of  an  enterprise  in  one  pair  of  capable  hands,  and 
to  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  must 
be  given  the  credit  of  all  that  is  accomplished  in  the  organization 
of  clay  exhibits,  but  he  should  certainly  get  more  support  from 
the  craft  than  he  has  hitherto  received. 

MR.  MUELLER’S  CHANGE  OF  BASE. 


H.  C.  Mueller,  formerly  of  Zanesville,  O.,  asks  us  to  advise  his 
clayworking  friends  that  he  is  no  longer  connected,  in  an  executive 
capacity,  with  the  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  having  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Technical  Manager  of  the  National  Tile  Company.  The 
National  Tile  Company  is  a  combine  of  the  Columbia  Encaustic 
Tile  Works,  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  the  Robertson  Art  Tile  Works, 
at  Morrisville,  Pa.,  and  the  Old  Bridge  Tile  Works,  at  Old 
Bridge,  N.  J.  He  has  accepted  this  position  on  account  of  the 
broader  field  it  will  give  him,  as  the  National  Tile  Company 
represents  the  largest  concern  of  the  tiling  industry  in  the  United 
States,  manufacturing  all  kinds  and  classes  of  floor,  wall  and 
decorative  tile.  Mr.  Mueller’s  headquarters  are  at  the  Morris¬ 
ville  plant,  which  location  he  selected  on  account  of  its  close 
proximity  to  the  largest  cities  of  the  East. 


GAS  ENGINES  FOR  CLAY  PLANTS. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked  if  gas  engines  are  adapted 
to  clayworking  plants,  and  in  reply  can  only  say  that  those  who 
have  tried  them  commend  them  highly.  The  Capital  Gas  Engine 
Company,  of  Indianapolis,  whose  ad  appears  on  page  292,  offers 
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an  improved  gas  engine  of  any  desired  capacity,  which  they 
guarantee  will  give  the  rated  power.  They  are  prepared  to 
demonstrate  the  economy  of  this  engine  for  any  and  all  power 
purposes,  and  solicit  correspondence. 

IN  HANDS  OF  RECEIVER. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  the  announcement  that  the 
immense  new  shops  of  the  American  Clay-Working  Machinery 
Company,  at  Bucyrus,  O.,  were  being  completed,  comes  the  news 
that  a  receiver  was  appointed  for  that  company  and  the  New 
York  Blower  Company,  September  iotli,  at  Cleveland,  by  the 
United  States  District  Judge,  Augustus  J.  Ricks.  We  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  affairs  of  the  two  companies  are  not  badly  com¬ 
plicated,  that  the  receiver  was  appointed  as  a  precautionary  meas¬ 
ure  to  protect  the  business  in  an  emergency,  and  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  both  plants  will  continue  in  active  operation  just  as  though 
the  receiver  had  not  been  appointed,  Mr.  W.  W.  Reehl  continuing 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  both  concerns  as  agent  for  the  receiver,  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company.  All  orders  now  on  the  books  will  be 
filled  promptly  and  the  business  continued  uninterruptedly.  The 
liabilities  are  placed  at  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  claimed  the  assets  will 
considerably  exceed  that  amount. 

TRADE  NOTES. 

The  first  kiln  of  brick  has  been  burned  for  the  large  new 
refinery  to  be  erected  in  Orange,  Tex. 

The  Concrete  Stone  &  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  in 
Sac  City,  la.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

The  death  is  reported  of  C.  A.  Petring,  of  the  brick  firm  of 
letring  &  McClimans,  in  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

The  death  is  reported  of  J.  M.  Harry,  of  the  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turing  firm  of  J.  M.  Harry  &  Co.,  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  B.  F.  Wood  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated  in 
Muscogee,  I.  T.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

Fletcher  Bros,  have  succeeded  to  the  brick  manufacturing 
business  of  Fletcher  &  Arrington,  in  Farmington,  N.  M. 

McIntyre  &  Graham  have  been  succeeded  in  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  business  in  Emmett,  Idaho,  by  E.  E.  Graham. 

Garrett  Brothers  have  been  succeeded  in  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  business  in  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  by  the  Garrett  Bros’. 
Co. 

Ramsey  &  Ramsey,  paving  contractors  of  Topeka,  Kans., 
claim  that  there  is  a  combine  which  is  about  to  force  them  out 
of  business. 

The  D.  &  D.  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  in  Eagle 
Pass,  Tex.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by  Eouis  Le  Tulle,  W. 
G.  Niggli  and  W.  A.  Bonnet. 

The  Norton  Brick  Company,  Norton,  Va.,  writes  that  they  are 
about  to  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  common  and 
pressed  brick.  Robert  Fleming,  superintendent,  can  give  full 
particulars. 

C.  C.  Framton,  of  Willard,  Kans.,  has  been  trying  to  promote 
a  brick  company  for  Wichita,  Kans.,  to  make  brick  from  lime 
and  sand.  The  commercial  club  of  that  city  has  a  proposition  un¬ 
der  consideration.  There  is  said  to  be  any  quantity  of  both  lime 
and  sand  in  close  proximity  to  Wichita. 

The  starting  of  the  new  brick  plant  of  the  Albion  (Ill.)  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  Company,  recently,  was  the  cause  for  general  re¬ 
joicing  in  that  little  town.  Ca'pt.  Green,  the  genial  manager  of 
the  plant,  invited  all  who  were  interested  to  attend  the  opening 
and  partake  of  refreshments  served  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
That  there  was  a  large  number  in  attendance  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  three  hundred  gallons  of  clam  chowder  was 
served.  Everything  moved  off  like  clockwork,  and  the  plant  was 
voted  a  complete  success  by  all  present.  It  is  equipped  through¬ 
out  with  machinery  from  the  shops  of  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Com¬ 
pany,  Dayton,  O.,  and  a  steam  dryer  built  by  A.  F.  Barron, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

WANTED— A  second-hand  Eagle  Repress.  Must 
be  in  good  working  condition.  State  how  long 
in  use  and  price.  HAWK, 

9  1  dr  Care  Clay- Worker 


FOR  SALE— One  Simpson  4-Mold  Dry  Press,  only 
used  three  weeks;  will  guarantee  machine ;  will 
sell  very  cheap,  is  now  in  excellent  condition. 
Address'  S.  S., 

9  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— A  small  capacity  hand-power  press, 
on  which  small  lots  of  pressed  brick  can  be 
made  from  moist  or  semi-dry  clay.  State  size  of 
dies  and  condition  of  press,  weight  and  price. 

O.  R.  N., 

9  1  r  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Half  interest  in  big  brick  plant. 

Will  guarantee  the  purchaser  40  per  cent,  first 
year  on  an  investment  of  $10,000,  provided  he 
furnishes  an  assistant.  Located  in  Alabama. 

Address  Z.  U.  B., 

9  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Soft  mud  brick  plant  in  thriving 
southern  town  of  10,000  inhabitants;  delivery  to 
four  trunk  railroads  without  transfer.  Good  de¬ 
mand  for  product.  Hercules  Machine,  Potts 
Crusher.  Standard  Dryer,  A  good  thing  for  a 
hustler  in  the  heart  of  the  busy  South.  If  inter¬ 
ested  write  “R,” 


WANTED  — Situation  by  an  experienced  brick, 
tile  and  pottery  maker.  Familiar  with  all 
processes.  Can  burn  up  and  down-draft  and  con- 
tinnous  kilns.  Understands  the  operation  and 
care  of  machinery  and  management  of  men.  A 
permanent  place  with  an  opportunity  for  promo¬ 
tion  preferred.  Best  of  references  as  to  character, 
habits  and  ability.  Address  W.  KING, 

9  1  k  Care  Clay- Worker. 

For  Sale,  Wanted Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  290  and  291. 
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YOU  CAN  MAKE  GOOD  BRICK 


just  as  cheaply  as  poor  ones,  and  get  more  for  them.  Isn’t  it 
a  business  proposition,  therefore,  to  equip  your  plant  with 
machinery  that  will  make  the  Good  Ones  ?  It  costs 
no  more  and  the  results  are  tenfold  better.  This  Cutter  has 
a  down  shear  cut.  Cuts  true  to  line  and  leaves  no  feather 
edges.  It  has  a  continuous  rotary  motion  and  regulates 
itself  to  any  Capacity. 


The  RAYMOND  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 

THE  C.  W.  RHYMOND  CO.,  Dhyton,  Ohio, U.S.A. 


^  ,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  24,  1903. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  Automatic  Side  Cutting  Machine  which  you 
installed  at  our  plant  at  Dover  Point  is  a  success.  We  are  no  doubt  making  brick  of  a  clay 
which  is  difficult  to  manipulate.  It  will  not  bear  great  pressure  without  distortion. 

The  first  cutter  we  used  was  driven  by  the  clay  bar  itself,  and  swelled  the  bar  very  badly 
out  of  size  and  shape  so  that  the  bricks  were  delivered  with  great  variation  as  to  length  and 
height.  With  your  cutter,  however,  which  is  driven  positively  from  the  Brick  Machine  itself, 
the  speed  being  regulated  by  the  governor  to  correspond  with  the  travel  of  the  clay  bar,  all  of 
these  difficulties  have  disappeared  and  we  are  getting  a  perfectly  square  and  even  size  brick, 
cut  true  to  line,  and  we  can  moreover  use  the  clay  in  a  very  soft  condition. 

Altogether,  we  can  heartily  recommend  your  cutter  to  any  one  desiring  to  make  a  fi*-st 
class  wire-cut  face  brick. 

Very  truly  yours,  THE  FISKE  BRICK  CO. 


y>//~  C L>7l 
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THE  VICTOR 
RE-PRESS 


&X5? 

SB? 


SC? 


Do  You  Re-press  your  Brick? 
Do  you  give  them  the  smooth 
surfaces,  the  square  corners, 
and  keen  edges  necessary  to 
make  a  high-class  brick?  Do 
you  recognize  the  worth  as  an 
advertisement,  of  your  distin¬ 
guishing  imprint  upon  each 
brick?  All  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  by  re=pressing.  Re-pressing  en¬ 
hances  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  brick,  but  their  utility  and  sale  value.  The 
Victor  has  attained  an  unequaled  distinction  and  had  a  phenomenal  sale  for  this 
class  of  work.  Its  advantages  and  conveniences  are  so  manifold,  as  to  place  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  first  machine  that  meets  your  eye  on  a  well-equipped 
brick  plant,  is  a  VICTOR  RE-PRESS.  IT  IS  A  MONEY  MAKER  AND  A  MONEY  SAVER 


mS 

ms 


Raymond 

Victor 

Re=Press 


We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire 
or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal 
guarantees  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  machinery. 
Send  for  Catalog 
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HE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 

II  C  A 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

_ At  r ortbnrlt  Street.  Pnom  ^0 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HERE  HAS  been  a  little  of  a  lull  in  the  brick 
and  terra  cotta  business  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  there  has  been  comparatively  little  doing 
except  the  filling  of  past  orders. 

Business,  however,  is  likely  to  pick  up  be¬ 
fore  long,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  in  prospect. 

The  principal  talk  is  the  already  pressing 
and  almost  daily  increasing  demand,  or  at 
least  inquiry  on  the  part  of  people  who  rush 
around  to  find  out  if  houses — dwellings— in 
this,  that  and  the  other  location  are  for  sale 
and  for  what  price  and  upon  what  terms 
such  properties  may  be  purchased  for. 

A  few  houses  are  being  sold,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  great 
many  will  be  sold  this  fall,  and  they  will  be  second-hand 
houses  at  that,  for  the  reason  that  contractors  have  so  many  ob¬ 
stacles  to  contend  against,  they  have  practically  abandoned  home 
building  enterprises. 

Therefore,  there  is  nothing  but  old  houses  on  the  market,  and 
notwithstanding  the  outcry  from  tenants  about  what  they  call 
high  rents,  a  great  many  owners  of  such  properties  are  willing  to 
sell  them  at  very  reasonable  prices— 25  per  cent,  less  than  what 
the  houses  cost,  when  labor  was  cheap  and  all  conditions  favor¬ 
able  for  profitable  home  building. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  building  commissioner  shows  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  the  building  trades  in  St.  Louis. 

During  the  month  of  August,  permits  were  issued  authorizing 
the  erection  of  buildings  estimated  to  cost  $1,207,416.  -The  total 
for  August,  1902,  was  $741,904.  The  increase  is  almost  entirely 
for  new  buildings,  and  the  amount  spent  for  frame  structures  was 
less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

During  August  there  were  118  permits  issued  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  brick  buildings.  The  cost  of  these  structures  is  estimated 
at  $1,088,765.  During  the  corresponding  month  in  1902,  there 
were  eighty-five  permits  issued  for  buildings  estimated  to  cost 
$603,021.  For  repairs,  additions  and  alterations  to  brick  buildings, 
there  were  issued  last  August  eighty-seven  permits  for  work  to 
cost  $75>539-  The  year  before  there  were  eighty  permits  issued 
for  work  to  cost  $65,302.  For  frame  buildings  there  were  issued 
173  permits  to  cost  $34,952,  as  against  172  permits  for  a  cost  of 
$54,499  issued  in  August,  1902. 

The  permits  for  repairs  on  frame  buildings  show  a  still  greater 
decrease.  There  were  but  71  permits  issued  last  month,  while  in 
the  same  period  last  year  there  were  107.  This  year  the  re¬ 
pairs  on  wooden  buildings  will  cost  but  $8,160,  while  in  August, 
1902,  they  amounted  to  $19,082. 

Prices  of  brick  still  remain  the  same  as  quoted  in  July,  viz.: 
Merchantable  brick,  $7.50;  strictly  hard  and  red,  $8.25;  ordinary 
hard  and  red,  $8.00;  front  red  and  stock,  $18.00  and  sidewalk 
paving,  $10.00. 

The  Evens  and  Howard  Fire  Clay  Co.,  report  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  good  and  that  they  are  going  right  ahead  manufacturing 
goods,  but  that  there  is  no  decided  rush. 

George  Jones,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  is  still  absent  in 
Wisconsin,  on  his  vacation  and  is  not  expected  to  return  for 
several  weeks. 

The  Christy  Fire  Clay  Company  say  that  they  are  busy,  but 
not  rushed. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  is  working  full  time  at 
all  plants,  and  doing  a  good  business  in  all  lines. 

Building  operations  in  St.  Louis  have  become  especially 
noticeable  of  late  on  account  of  the  number  of  business  structures 
in  course  of  erection.  Besides  the  large  buildings  of  fire-proof 
construction  now  going  up,  every  portion  of  the  city  is  marked 
by  some  important  structures  nearing  completion. 

All  are  business  or  manufacturing  concerns,  and  many  are  ad¬ 
ditions  to  plants  already  in  operation.  Conservative  judges,  look¬ 


ing  over  the  field,  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  more  business 
structures  are  now  nearing  completion  than  has  been  recorded 
here  at  any  one  period  of  recent  years. 

The  aggregate  of  capital  represented  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction  is  immense.  Looking  over  the  situation  carefully,  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  the  most  active  period  in  the  city’s  building  history 
was  now  in  progress. 

Chief  among  the  office  buildings  are  the  Frisco  building  at 
Ninth  and  Olive  streets,  and  the  new  publishing  structure  in 
course  of  construction  at  Twelfth  and  Olive  streets.  The  first 
mentioned  is  a  twelve-story,  fire-proof  building  of  standard  con¬ 
struction,  while  the  other  is  nine  stories  and  also  fire-proof. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  Lucas  avenue 
the  Lladley-Dean  Glass  Company’s  building  is  approaching  com¬ 
pletion.  This  is  a  seven-story,  slow  combustion  structure,  hav¬ 
ing  measurements  of  100x60  feet. 

The  Carleton  concern’s  building  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Twelfth  street  and  Washington  avenue,  is  a  ten-story,  fire-proof 
structure  with  basement.  The  framing  in  this  building  is  beyond 
the  second  floor.  The  new  Jefferson  Hotel  building  is  only  a 
block  away,  and  its  framing  is  finished  to  the  eleventh  floor.  It 
will  be  a  twelve-story  building,  with  basement,  of  standard  fire¬ 
proof  construction. 

Moffitt-Wests  new  building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Clark  avenue,  has  five  floors  practically  finished.  It  is 
to  be  a  five-story  manufacturing  and  storing  structure  and  is  of 
standard,  slow-burning  construction.  The  Eddy  &  Eddy  build¬ 
ing  is  progressing  and  is  a  six-story  and  basement  building  of 
brick  construction. 

Another  shoe  factory  is  going  up  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Jefferson  and  St.  Louis  avenues,  where  the  Peters  concern  is 
erecting  a  one-story  and  a  four-story  addition  to  its  plants.  The 
area  of  the  two  buildings  are  respectively  150x168  feet  10  inches 
and  97  feet  4  inches  by  114  feet  4  inches.  It  will  afford  floor 
space  of  14,078  square  feet.  The  walls  are  already  up  to  the 
third  story  and  are  of  brick,  slow  burning  construction. 

A  five-story  and  basement  addition  to  the  storage  warehouse 
at  Laclede  and  Grand  avenues,  is  being  built  for  the  R.  U.  Leo- 
nori  concern.  This  will  be  a  fire-proof  affair,  and  is  already 
finished. 

The  Lincoln  Trust  Company  is  supervising  the  erection  of  the 
hotel  and  stores  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Mar¬ 
ket  streets,  which  will  be  a  three-story  brick  structure. 

The  Hamilton-Brown  addition  at  Twenty-first  and  Olive 
streets,  has  reached  the  sixth  floor,  and  is  a  seven-story  and  base¬ 
ment,  slow  burning  structure. 

The  Huttig  Company  has  a  new  warehouse — area,  200x133, 
three  stories  and  basement  of  brick;  a  two-story  and  basement 
factory — area,  200x130,  and  a  stable  90x118,  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  near  its  plant.  At  Nos.  312-14  North  Second  street,  a 
warehouse  for  the  Forbes  Company  is  going  up.  The  area  will 
be  153x431. 

At  Ninth  and  Pestolozzi  streets,  a  five-story  and  basement 
fire-proof  addition  to  the  Anheuser-Busch  stockhouse  is  going  up. 
The  old  malthouse  of  J.  Smith  &  Co.,  at  No.  1122  to  1128  South 
Twelfth  street,  is  being  converted  into  a  stove  factory.  A  paper 
factory  is  in  course  of  erection  on  Clark  avenue  near  Thirdi 
street  and  a  three-story  manufacturing  building  is  being  erected 
on  Vine  street,  near  First  street.  A.  Saint. 


PATENT  INFRINGEMENT. 

On  July  21,  1903,  an  order  was  made  in  the  United  States  pat¬ 
ent  office  for  judgment  to  be  rendered  against  Thomas  J.  Para- 
dine,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  who  undertook  to  show  that  he  was  the  prior 
inventor  of  the  machine  made  by  the  Arnold  Creagor  Co.,  of  New 
London  and  Cincinnati,  O.,  which  is  an  alleged  infringement  on 
the  Hercules  machine  manufactured  by  the  Horton  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Painesville,  O. 

The  judgment  was  confirmed  on  August  3,  1903.  The  Horton 
Manufacturing  Co.,  proposes  to  commence  action  against  all  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  well  as  users  of  infringing  machines. 
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The  Only  Natural  Draft  Carless  Drier  for  Brick  and  Tile. 


The  best  artificial  drier  for  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  A  perfect  car  system  for  both  outdoor  and  artificial 
drying.  With  only  two  cars,  two  men  will  handle  from  THIRTY-FIVE  TO  FORTY  THOUSAND  BRICK  PER 

DAY. 

We  show  below  one  end  of  our  artificial  earless  drier  for  soft  mud  brick,  the  car  entering  the  drier  with  the  pal¬ 
lets  of  brick.  All  we  ask  is  investigation.  We  give  the  same  guarantee  with  exhaust  steam  that  others  do  with  live 
steam.  We  will  pay  your  expenses  to  see  this  drier  in  operation.  WE  CAN  GIVE  YOU  A  BETTER  DRIER  FOR 
LESS  MONEY  because  we  do  away  with  the  expense  and  multiplicity  of  cars,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  perfect  car 
system.  Write  us  and  let  us  explain  our  artificial  drier  It  is  constructed  on  correct  principles. 


This  system  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick  plant ; 
these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  rack  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  movable  deck  and 
fingers  for  supporting  the  pallets  of  brick,  which  are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  compound  lever.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  so  that  it  will  take  up  the  pallets  of  brick  at  the  machine  and  convey  them  into  the  dry  house.  At  the  ma¬ 
chine  there  is  a  receiving  rack  made  of  angle  iron.  This  rack  is  filled  with  the  pallets  of  brick,  generally  placing 
forty  pallets  with  six  brick  on  each  pallet  in  the  rack  ;  the  lever  of  the  car  is  raised,  which  lowers  the  upper  deck  and 
the  fingers,  permitting  the  car  and  fingers  to  run  under  and  clear  each  layer  of  pallets.  The  lever  is  then  lowered, 
which  raises  the  upper  deck  of  the  car  and  the  finger  rack,  thus  lifting  the  pallets  off  the  rests  ;  the  car  with  the  pal¬ 
lets  being  then  run  into  the  tunnels,  where  there  are  wooden  rest  strips  running  parallel  with  the  track  to  receive  the 
pallets.  Bear  in  mind  that  while  this  represents  our  soft  mud  drier,  we  have  the  same  principles  used  in  a  drier  for 
stiff  mud  brick,  using  our  patent  cars,  giving  perfect  results. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  and  further  information. 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 

Knoxville,  Ten n . 
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MAN  IS  CLAY. 


Man  is  naught  but  a  lump  of  clay, 

Gifted  with  hopes  and  fears, 

And  woman  can  mold  him  any  old  way 
When  she  softens  him  with  her  tears. 

— Sew  York  Herald. 


Wm.  W.  Wharton,  224  E.  104th  St.,  New  York  City,  desires  to 
receive  catalogues  of  press  brick  machinery. 

E.  J.  Antwerp,  of  Perham,  Minn.,  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Crookston,  Minn. 

The  Bluff  Building  and  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Sutherland,  W.  Va.,  with  $15,000  capital. 

The  Hall  Brick  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  sustained  a  $15,000 
loss  by  fire  recently,  which  started  in  their  engine-room. 

Daniel  Byren,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  advises  us  that  he  is  in  the 
market  for  a  brick  machine  and  a  patent  down-draft  kiln. 

The  Tennessee  Tiling  Company,  pi  Chattanooga,  Term.,  will 
locate  a  plant  at  Gadsden,  Ala.,  for  the  manufacture  of  sidewalk 
tiling. 

The  Whitewater  Tile  and  Pressed  Brick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  contemplates  doubling  the  capacity  of  their 
plant. 

The  Pick  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  West  Bend, 
Wis.,  by  Andrew  Pick,  A.  J.  Pick  and  Charles  M.  Mayer,  with 
$40,000  capital. 

A.  H.  Beedle,  president  of  the  Troy  ( N.  Y.)  Tile  and  Brick 
Co.,  was  struck  by  a  passenger  train  while  crossing  the  track  on 
his  wheel  and  killed  instantly. 

Chas.  A.  Petring,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Nebraska  City, 
Nebr.,  died  recently  at  the  Clarkson  Hospital,  Omaha.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  one  child. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Denver,  Colo.,  have  raised  the 
price  on  all  brick  50  cents  a  thousand.  This,  means  that  builders 
will  sell  for  $8.00  a  thousand. 

John  Cubbins’  Sons,  Memphis,  Term.,  have  leased  their  plant 
to  the  Tennessee  Brick  Company,  and  Mr.  Fred  Cubbins  retires 
from  the  brick  business. 

The  Coffeyville  vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Coffey ville, 
Kans.,  write  that  they  wish  to  purchase  a  second-hand  Eagle  re¬ 
press,  and  later  on  will  want  two  or  three  more. 

Charles  Id.  Herrick,  of  Twin  Bluff,  Ill.,  is  investigating  the 
clays  at  Estherville,  Ill.,  and  if  the  clays  prove  satisfactory,  a 
brick  and  tile  plant  will  be  established  at  the  latter  point. 

vS.  E.  Curtis,  Loogootce,  111.,  is  building  an  additional  brick 
kiln  at  his  plant,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  ioo.cco  brick,  and 
will  enable  him  to  increase  his  output  materially. 

David  Altemus,  owner  of  the  Plaquemine  brickyards  at 
Plaquemine,  La.,  died  very  suddenly  of  heart  disease  while  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  a  business  trip.  A  wife  and  two  children  sur- 
vire. 

The  Nelson  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm 
incorporated  at  New  Haven,  Ky.,  with  $5,000  capital,  by  Joseph 
F.  Boone,  Francis  R.  A.  and  Victor  A.  Bowling  and  Sylvester  A. 
Rapier.  % 

A  new  concern  at  Augusta,  Me.,  is  the  Jones  Fire  Brick  and 
Cement  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  brick  and  all 
kinds  of  Portland  cement.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  F.  L. 
Dutton,  president,  and  E.  F.  Whittum,  of  Augusta. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Ottawa  (Kans.)  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  completed  and  is  now  running  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  owners.  The  equipment  is  from  the  shops  of  the 
American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Company,  at  Bucyrus,  O. 

Alexander  Johnson,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
Home  for  Feeble  Minded  Youth,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  resigned 
his  position  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  by  the 
sand  and  cement  process  at  Fort  Wayne.  The  company  will  be 


known  as  the  Wayne  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Johnson  is  president,  S.  M.  Foster,  secretary,  and  Chas.  McCul¬ 
loch,  treasurer. 

The  Saginaw  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  have 
had  a  very  busy  season,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
running  to  full  capacity,  can  not  meet  the  demand  for  their 
pavers. 

Forquist  Brothers,  who  recently  started  a  brick  plant  at  Troy 
Idaho,  opeired  their  first  kiln  recently  and  found  the  brick  of  the 
very  best  quality.  They  will  now  begin  work  on  a  kiln  of  100,000 
capacity. 

The  Morrison-Trammell  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga.,  writes 
that  they  want  to  buy  good  second-hand  compound  clay-crushing 
rolls,  of  either  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Company  or 
Chambers  Bros.’  Company  make. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Clinton-Fllen- 
beck  Clav  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  J. 

F.  Clinton  is  president;  J.  C.  Edwards,  vice-president;  T.  R. 
Fllerbeck,  treasurer,  and  W.  L.  Ellerheck,  secretary. 

The  Veedersburg  (Ind.)  Clay  Company  has  been  capitalized  at 
$100,000.  Contracts  for  the  construction  of  an  immense  paving 
brick  plant  have  been  let  and  they  Expect  to  be  turning  out  a 
high  grade  of  pavers  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Samples  of  clay  from  Newport,  Ind.,  are  being  tested!  at  An¬ 
derson,  and  if  the  tests  are  satisfactory  the  Newport  Brick  and 
Fire  Clay  Company  will  be  organized  to  develop  the  clay  deposit. 
Charles  Jones,  Joseph  Clemens  and  A.  A.  Small,  of  Anderson,  are 
interested. 

A  sand-lime  brick  plant  is  being  built  at  Antioch,  Calif.,  by  the 
Golden  Brick  Company.  The  plant  will  be  very  similar  to  the  one 
just  being  put  in  operation  at  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  by  the  Bakers¬ 
field  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  and  which  is  working  to  the  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  proprietors. 

The  H.  Huennekes  Company,  114-118  Liberty  street.  New 
York,  has  heen  incorporated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  under  the  name  of  The  H.  Huennekes  Company, 
contractors  and  engineers  for  sand  and  lime  building  brick,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $5co,cco. 

The  Monroe  Brick  Company,  of  Woodsfield,  O.,  has  been 
granted  a  charter  to  manufacture  and  sell  common  building  and 
paving  brick.  The  capital  stock  is  $12,000  and  the  incorporators 
are  W.  E.  Mallorh,  J.  W.  Alderson,  J.  W.  Morris,  J.  M.  Bishop, 
W.  C.  Mooney,  Woodsfield,  O. 

The  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  recently 
booked  a  number  of  orders  for  driers.  Among  them  being  one 
each  from  the  Brady's  Bend  (Pa.)  Fire  Brick  Company,  Standard 
Brick  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Denny  Clay  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Weiss  &  Bowman,  Canton,  O. 

A.  W.  Banse,,  Modesto,  Calif.,  in  remitting  subscription  to 
The  Clay-Worker  says:  “We  are' having  a  fine  trade.  Expect 
to  put  in  a  new  brick  machine  in  the  spring.  I  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  The  Clay-Worker  for  anything,  as  it  keeps  one  posted  on 
what  is  going  on  in  the  clayworking  world.” 

Adrian,  Mich.,  is  to  have  a  new  manufacturing  concern,  which 
will  manufacture  concrete  builders’  blocks.  A.  P.  Southworth,  of 
Adrian,  is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  Land  has  already  been 
leased  for  the  plant  and  the  necessary  machinery  is  on  the 
grounds.  The  concern  will  handle  all  kinds  of  builders’  supplies. 

The  Scott  Manufacturing  Company,  Keokuk,  la.,  is  making 
a  meteoric  entry  into  the  brick  machinery  business,  having  sold 
their  first  two  presses  long  before  either  of  them  were  com¬ 
pleted.  One  of  these  was  shipped  to  Vernon,  Texas,  to  J.  A. 
White's  new  plant,  and  the  other  is  to  go  to  Oklahoma  Territory. 
The  Scott  Pulverizer  and  the  Scott  Clay  Mixer  are  both  on  the 
market,  several  of  the  latter  being  already  in  use. 

The  new  brick  plant  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  replacing  the  old  plant  destroyed  by  fire  July  3, 
was  put  in  operation  August  15,  the  entire  plant,  except  kilns  be¬ 
ing  built  in  25  working  days,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  they  are  now 
turning  out  paving  brick  at  the  rate  of  60,000  daily.  F.  A.  White, 
manager  of  the  company,  feels  that  he  has  broken  all  records  in 
the  time  of  constructing  a  modern  paving  brick  plant. 

K.  B.  Grahn,  the  owner  of  the  Louisville  (Ky. )  Fire  Brick 
Company,  at  Highland  Park,  has  closed  a  deal  for  thirty-five  car 
loads  of  fire  brick  for  the  construction  of  an  immense  factory  in 
Madrid,  Spain.  This  is  the  first  large  order  for  fire  brick  for 
Spain  which  has  ever  come  to  this  country,  Mr.  Grahn  says, 
and  he  secured  the  order  over  other  bidders  in  England,  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  plant  of  this  company  is  now  running  night  and 
day  turning  out  the  brick,  and  will  not  be  able  to  ship  the  brick 
for  several  weeks,  as  the  order  was  a  special  one,  requiring  brick 
of  many  sizes  and  shapes.  The  brick  are  to  be  shipped  by  way  of 
[continued  on  page  288  ] 
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New  York,  and  two  special  trains  over  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  will 
carry  the  shipment  to  that  city. 

J.  R.  Morgenstein  writes  that  he  will  start  a  new  brick  and  tile 
plant  at  Blue  Mound,  Ill. 

The  Niobrara  (Nebr.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

Wm.  Hooper,  of  the  firm  of  Hooper  Brothers,  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  shot  in  the  breast  by  an  employe,  and 
perhaps  fatally  wounded. 

The  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated 
by  Henry  Wilcox,  F.  W.  Boulton  and  Howard  Carr,  all  of 
Beaver  Falls.  The  capital  stock  is  $10, coo. 

The  Tipton  (Ind.  )  Clay  Company  will  remodel  their  plant  and 
install  a  dryer  in  order  to  enable  thlem  to  run  all  the  year 
through.  H.  E.  Secor  is  manager  of  the  plant. 

One  of  the  large  buildings  of  the  Harbison-Walker  Company, 
at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  caught  from  an  electric  light  wire. 

The  North  Jersey  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  at  Carl- 
stadt,  N.  J.,  by  Felix  G.  Pettet,  Adrian  Wentenick,  A.  G.  Hopper, 
Wm.  L.  Platt,  A.  Ver  Dunn  and  H.  H.  Walsh.  They  have  erected 
an  up-to-date  plant  and  installed  a  patent  dryer  designed  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Walsh,  who  is  manager  of  the  plant. 

A  new  factory,  which  will  be  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every 
particular,  is  being  built  by  the  Scott  Patent  Brick  Car  Co.,  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  This  firm  has  not  been  able  to  take  care  of  all 
the  orders  for  brick  cars  in  their  own  shops,  and  the  new  shops 
will  be  built  large  enough  to  give  room  for  expansion. 

The  Henderson  Brick  and  Construction  Company,  of  Garri¬ 
son,  Tex.,  with  branch  office  at  Lufkin,  has  been  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  of  $40,000.  The  incorporators  are :  S.  W.  Hender¬ 
son,  of  Keltys ;  R.  B.  Shearer,  of  Lufkin,  and  Theo.  Miller,  of 
Lusk.  The  object  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Cullen,  a  well  known  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Cleveland,  O.,  occurred  at  his  home  in  that  city,  Septem¬ 
ber  2.  Mr.  Cullen  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business  con¬ 
tinuously  for  twenty-five  years  until  two  years  ago,  when  he 
retired.  He  was  fifty-three  years  old,  and  leaves  a  widow,  one  son 
and  three  daughters. 

C.  K.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  now  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  Brick  and  Mortar  Colors,  have  four  different  plants, 
which  they  are  operating  in  the  manufacture  of  various  colors  and 
have  a  capacity  of  from  75  to  80  tons  per  day.  Their  principal 
plant,  which  is  located  at  Easton,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  May, 
1902,  which  has  since  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  machinery  for  their  class  of  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  months  they  have  improved  the  water  power  at 
one  of  their  plants,  which  nearly  doubles  their  water  power  at 
that  plant,  and  as  these  improvements  are  about  complete,  they  are 
in  position  to  cope  with  the  continuing  increasing  demand  made 
upon  them  for  their  various  colors.  For  the  brick  manufacturers, 
they  are  manufacturing  a  buff  and  red  color,  which  is  mixed 
with  sand  for  the  coating  of  bricks,  which  clay  does  not  burn 
red  and  the  buff  when  submitted  to  the  fire  in  the  mills  turns  a 
very  desirable  brick  red  color.  Many  of  the  brick  manufacturers 
have  adopted  this,  while  many  others  prefer  to  use  red,  which 
maintains  practically  its  color,  making  no  difference  when  being 
submitted  to  the  heat  in  baking.  For  Mortar  color,  they  produce 
several  grades  of  Buff,  red,  brown  and  black,  and  any  one  wish¬ 


ing  goods  in  this  line,  we  would  recommend  their  corresponding 
with  this  firm  and  securing  their  estimates,  before  placing  their 
orders  elsewhere. 

The  Grafton  (W.  Va.)  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  develop  a  fire  clay  deposit  at  Lesmalinston.  They  expect 
to  establish  a  fire  brick  plant  in  the  very  near  future. 

George  N.  Jackson  has  purchased  the  interests  of  Daniel  B. 
Frazier  and  Samuel  B.  Dobbs  in  the  Mays  Landing  (N.  J.)  Brick 
Company.  The  plant,  which  has  been  shut  down  for  sometime, 
will  be  started  up  at  once. 

Wm.  Baillie,  superintendent  of  the  La  Prairie  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  Montreal,  Can.,  writes  that  his  firm  has  had  a  very  busy 
season  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  working  overtime, 
can  not  keep  any  stock  on  the  yard.  He  says :  “In  one  day  we 
shipped  248.500  brick — not  bad  for  slow  Canada.  But  we  are  not 
so  slow  as  our  neighbors  think  when  it  comes  to  quantity  and 
quality.  Our  company  is  now  considering  increasing  our  output 
so  as  to  keep  up  with  our  orders.” 

James  Fletcher,  residing  near  Port  Clinton,  O.,  has  discovered 
a  material  which  is  pronounced  to  be  fire  or  potter’s  clay.  The 
clay  is  claimed  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  and  from  it  the  best 
brick,  sewer  pipe  and  pottery  can  be  made.  Mixed  with  calcine, 
the  clay  hardens  like  marble  without  burning.  In  this  section 
great  plaster  beds  are  found,  but  this  is  the  first  fire  or  potter’s 
clay  to  be  discovered.  The  clay  is  being  tested  to  find  its  quality 
for  the  making  of  paving  brick.  Capitalists  have  already  become 
interested. 


PATENT  NO.  738179. 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company  has  secured  late  patent  on 
their  combined  rail  clamp  and  chair,  used  in  connection  with  their 
steel  foundation  brick  driers.  The  advent  of  their  improvement 
will  enable  builders  of  National  Driers  to  eliminate  all  woodwork, 
such  as  crossties,  track  stringers  and  roof  supports,  which  here¬ 
tofore  have  been  a  constant  source  of  worry,  owing  to  the  wooden 
parts  warping  and  rotting ;  also  adding  materially  to  the  fire  risk. 

The  National  Brick  Dryer  is  rapidly  gaining  favor,  which 
fact  is  fully  proven  by  the  numerous  late  contracts  closed,  which 
include  the  following : 

B-K  Enameled  Brick  Company,  Leavittsburg,  O.,  6-Track 
Dryer. 

St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lumber  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  6- 
Track  Dryer. 

Calhoun  Brick  Company,  Calhoun,  Ga.,  8-Track  Dryer. 

They  are  also  justly  proud  of  a  late  arrival  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  received  from  The  Drew  Brick  Company,  Monticello,  Ark., 

which  reads  as  follows :  “We  are  well  pleased  with  the  National, 
and  could  ask  no  better.” 

Parties  interested  in  brick  drying  will  do  well  to  get  in  touch 
with  “The  National,”  whose  ad  appears  on  page  310  of  this  issue. 


AND  OIANT  RED  STITCHED, 

from*  ft.  10  80  ft  long,  and  from  1  id.  to  16  la  wide;  S  *. 
S.  6  and  8  ply  FIRST  Ol.ASS  BELTING  leas  tban  mlrs. 
cost  prices.  GET  ODR  PRICES  on  Rawhide,  Panlios. 
Tanii  Pumps,  Hose,  Injectors  S»eam  Gang.**.  Brass  Pit- 
tings.  Lard  oil  Cylinder  Oil,  Macbiue  Oil,  Emery  Wbe.ls, 
Piles.  Iron  aud  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Mill  Dogs.  Weller 
Jacks,  Circular  Saws,  Sawing  Macblies,  One-Man  Log 
Ssws  Asphalt  Felt  Ro-.flug.  Endless  Thresher  Bells.  One 
Trial  will  make  /..»  a  regular  customer  of  the 

MILLER  OIL  St  SUPPLY  CO  Indiananolis. 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Galion,  Ohio. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  in¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  In¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED— A  second-hand  Thew  Steam  Shovel 
in  good  condition.  Address  BOX  193. 
q  o  i  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


WANTED— One  Lion  five-mold  dry  press  brick 
machine.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Address 
AMERICAN  PRESS  BRICK  CO.. 

9  i  j  6500  Easton  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— 1.200  steel  crimped  pallets, 
10-in.  x  34-in.  Address 

ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

9  j  L  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  — New  and  relaying  rails, 
12-tb.,  16-tb.,  20-lb.  and  25-lb.  Address 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 
q  i  r  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — Shop  foreman  and  yard  foreman. 
N<  me  but  steady,  capable  men  need  apply. 

Pittsburg  Sewer  Pipe  and  Conduit  Co. 
9  1  d  A.  R.  Batley,  Mgr..  Pittsburg.  Kan. 


WANTED— An  experienced  face  brick  shader  as 
foreman.  Give  reference  and  experience,  also 
salary  wanted.  Address 

DARLINGTON  BRICK  AND  MINING  CO., 
9  1  d  Darlington,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED-  Licensed  engineer  familiar  with  fire 
brick  works.  State  experience  and  wages  ex- 
nected.  Steady  job  for  competent  man. 

Address  FIRE  BRICK, 

9  j  a  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— Setter  and  head  burner  for  Hoffman 
Continuous  Kiln.  Give  experience,  references 
and  wages  expected.  Address 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 

9  2  dm  Route  No.  3.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


WANTED  — To  buy  modern  second-hand  four- 
mould  dry  press,  eight  or  nine-ft.  iron  frame  dry 
pan,  100  h.p.  tubular  boiler,  100  h.p.  low  speed  au¬ 
tomatic  engine.  All  must  be  in  perfect  condition. 
Full  particulars,  how  long  used,  cash  price  f.o.b. 

J.  F.  AUSTIN, 

9  i  2  pm  Box  195.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 


Competent  burner  to  take  charge  of  continuous 
kiln.  Steady  job  the  year  round  at  good  wages. 
Must  be  strictly  temperate.  Apply  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  THE  FISIvE  BRICK  CO., 

9  3d  Dover  Point,  N.  H., 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— 

1  five-mold  dry  press. 

1  Williams  pulverizer. 

1  Penfield  upright  stock  brick  machine,  with 
9-ft.  pug  mill. 

1  mold  sander. 

1  crusher  with  conveyor  belt. 

190  dryer  cars  with  pallets. 

200  horsepower  Corliss  engine. 

All  for  immediate  delivery,  complete  plant,  all 
tools.  Address  MERTES, 

9  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


I  HAVE  CONTROLLING  INTEREST 
in  several  plants  manufacturing  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  and  wish  to  dispose  of  my  interest  in 
some  of  them.  Will  give  a  bargain  and 
easy  terms  to  party  with  some  cash  to  pay 
down.  Plants  all  operating  with  a  good 
business.  Address  Z, 

9  tf  d  Care  The  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SAFE. 


FOR  SALE— No.  8  Brewer  Brick  Machine  cheap. 
Good  order  and  complete.  Address 

THE  MOORE  COUNTY  BRICK  CO., 

8  3d  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— One  Common  Slide  Valve 
Engine.  12x20  cylinder.  ^Complete,  and  in  per¬ 
fect  running  order.  Call  on  or  address 

THE  MALVERN  CLAY  CO., 


R  3  dm 


FOR  SALE— Brick  and  tile  plant  in  successful 
operation.  Demand  exceeds  output.  Good 
prices.  This  plant  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  For 
particulars  write  MUNSON  BROS.. 

9  1  cm  Ohio.  Ill. 


WANTED— Competent  machinist;  one  capable  of 
looking  after  steam  plant,  and  making  moulds 
for  pressing  shape  bricks.  Good  wages  to  the 
right  man.  and  necessary  assistance  furnished  in 
shop.  Address  C.  Q. 

9  i  c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


BRICK  YARD  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 


A  good  chance  for  a  practical  brickmaker  with 
small  capital.  For  particulars  address 

WM.  F.  HALSEY. 

9  3  dm  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Brickmakers  investigate  this.  Con¬ 
trolling  interest  soft  mud  brick  plant.  Plenty  of 
clay,  cheap  fuel,  water.  Close  to  city.  90,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Good  price  for  all  product,  local  manu¬ 
facturers  cannot  supply  demand.  Good  reason  for 
selling.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

Address  B.  H.. 

8  tf  2  p  Care  Clay-Worker. 


TO  LEASE— Favorable  location  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  sewer  pipe,  paving  brick,  etc.  The  material 
exceptionally  fine  for  the  purpose.  Quality  of 
product  certified  to  by  U.  S.  government  and 
city  engineer.  Located  beside  city  and  sub¬ 
urbs  of  50,000,  and  rapidly  increasing,  on  a 
through  railroad  line,  convenient  to  material. 

EXCELLENT, 

8  2  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 


A  complete  brickyard,  consisting  of  1  Potts 
wooden  machine,  capacity  25,000:  boiler,  engine, 
heater,  3  pumps,  inspirator,  belts.  1  Potts  Sander 
disintegrator,  20,000  pallets,  16  sheds,  kiln  pipe 
and  burners,  three  horse  cart,  trucks,  wheel  bar- 
rows,  etc.,  also  1  mud  wheel,  molds  for  machine 
and  hand  yard,  lumber  for  4,000  pallets.  Address 

WM.  J.  BORREY. 

9  l  dm  Fairmount,  Ind. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 


FARMERS’  YEAR  AT 

Indiana 

State  Fair 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Sept.  14-18. 


Four  Concerts  By 

Sousa’s  Band 

Sept.  16  and  17. 

Afternoon  Concerts  at  Fair  Grounds 
without  extra  charge.  Night  Concerts 
at  Tomlinson  Hall — Admission  25c,  50c 
and  75c. 


SOLOISTS 

Miss  Estelle  Liebling,  Soprano. 

Miss  Anna  Otten,  Violinist. 


For  Indianapolis  Fair  Visitors 

The  roadway  from  the  end  of  North 
Meridian  street  asphalt  to  the  Fair 
Grounds,  and  the  drives  within  the 
Fair  Grounds  will  be  kept  free  of  dust 
each  day  by  sprinkling.  Carriages  ad¬ 
mitted  to  State  Fair  every  day  without 
charge. 

Greatest  Horse  Show  of  the  Year. 


Take  the 

Lake  Erie & Western  R.R. 

FOR  THE 

Winter  Resorts 

IN 

California,  New  Mexico 


TEE  RAIES— SECOND-HAND 
PIPE— MACHINERY. 


AND 


New  rails,  8  to  4oIb.  per  yard  and 
fastenings.  Second  -  hand  and  new 
iron  pipe,  prompt  delivery.  Old  rails, 
all  sections,  cut  to  lengths.  Cash  paid 
for  scrap  iron,  metals  and  old  or  aban¬ 
doned  machinery  or  equipment. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

HOMER  BOWES, 

6n  Penn.  Ave., 

9  2  dm  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Arizona. 


For  further  information  as  to  rates,  routes,  etc.,  call  on 
Agent  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.,  or  address 


H.  J.  RHEIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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S.  V.  PEPPEL, 

Care  “  Rock  Products," 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Consulting  Chemist  and  Engineer, 

^  Lime  Manufacture, 

Making  a  Specialty  of  Lime-Sand  Brick  Industry, 

(  Portland  Cement  Industry. 

No  matter  what  system  you  put  in  we  will  serve  as  your  expert  and  see  that  you  get 
what  you  paid  for. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC.-Con. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  repress  made  by  American  Clayworking 
Machinery  Co.  Price  $150.  Address 
8  4  cm  KLINE,  care  The  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  — First-class  experienced  traveling 
salesman  to  sell  brick  driers  to  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers;  good  position  for  the  right  party.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  B.  C.,  care  Clay- Worker. 

8  tf  1 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  soft, 
stiff  mud  or  dry  press  brick  plant.  Practical, 
reliable  and  sober.  West  or  South  preferred. 
Address  l.  W.. 

9  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  Raymond  repress,  stand¬ 
ard  size  mold,  not  been  used  much,  and  in 
good  order.  Price  $40,  f.  o.  b.  Address 

H.  HEFFNER, 

7  tf  d  Leeper,  Pa. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  AV. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  FireClay  Products. 


FOR  SALE— Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  one  half.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  one-half  interest  in  a  soft  mud  brick 
plant.  Yard  is  in  good  running  order.  Ca¬ 
pacity  is  one  million  a  year.  Reason  for 
selling,  bad  health.  Address 
CARL  BAYER,  M’GR  HOOPER  BRICK 

M'FG  CO., 

7  3  cm  Hooper,  Neb. 


MODERN  AND  UP-TO-DATE  BRICK  PLANT 
FOR  SALE  —  Located  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Eleven  acres  clay  and  shale  free  from  lime  and 
whitewash.  Burns  dark  cherry  red  color.  Three 
stationary  kilns;  pallet  system.  Have  been  a 
cripple  three  years  and  can  not  manage.  Will 
sell  at  a  bargain.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  A 
valuable  property  for  the  right  party.  Address 

C.  W.  SIMONDS, 

7  3c  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Let  us  quote 
you  prices  on 
Savage  Fire  Brick 


Bag  Walls, 

Kiln  Linings, 
Boiler  Settings. 


Savage  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  Fire  Clay. 


THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  150,000  DAILY. 

General  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


AA  THE  CLjiY-WO-KKEK^  AA 

(PwaVV/  OWE  YEJfR,  (IM  JtDVJiMCE)  q/fafaV  V 


WANTED  —  A  situation  as  superintendent  of 
brick  plant.  Thoroughly  understands  making 
the  following  wares:  Paving,  sewer,  building 
conduits  and  fire-proof  brick,  and  am  a  first-class 
burner  and  glazier  of  these  kinds  of  wares,  and  a 
first-class  machinist  by  trade.  Have  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  as  superintendent,  and  am 
strictly  temperate.  Address 

SUPERINTENDENT, 

9  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SAFE  OR  RENT. 

A  three  -  kiln  whiteware  pottery 
plant,  located  at  Golden,  Col.,  known 
as  the  Geijsbeek  Pottery.  Address 
correspondence  to 

H.  B.  PATTON, 

8  2  cm  Golden,  Col. 


A  FINE  BED  OF  CLAY  has  been  discovered 
on  my  farm,  one  mile  west  of  Leavittsburg, 
O.  The  clay  has  been  tested  by  the  State 
Geologist  and  proves  its  fine  qualities  for 
paving  brick,  a  fine  face  brick,  roofing  and 
drain  tiles,  conduits,  etc. ;  also  a  clay 
claimed  by  experienced  pottery  men  to  make 
a  fine  jet  ware  in  the  pottery  line.  The  vein 
is  twenty  feet  thick.  Farm  contains  eighty 
acres,  located  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Will  sell 
whole  or  part  of  farm.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  WM.  H.  DUBENDORF, 

5  tf  d  Leavittsburg,  Humbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Books  for  brickmakers.  Inex¬ 
perienced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Brickmakers’  Man¬ 
ual,”  $3.00 — a  practical  treatise  on  the  every¬ 
day  details  of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable  receipts. 
“Sixty  Years  a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  experiences  of  a  successful  veteran 
brickmaker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best 
materials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  lists  of  other  valuable  books 
for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC.— Con. 

FOR  SALE. 


BOOKS  FOR  BRICKMAKERS 


One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  Arnold  steamer. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-h.-p.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

9  tf  a  Zanesville,  O. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen . 

“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep . 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr... 
“TABLE  OP  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley 
“VITRIFIED  PAVINO  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE, ”  C.  G.  Elliott . 


$5.00 

3.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  '|'  ^  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  Agentswan  ted. 

Scientific  Bread  Mach.Co 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


LUBRICATING  BRICK  DIES. 

The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
made  for  common  bricks, 
hollow  blocks,  etc  ,  in  every 
form  possible. 


Dry  dies  with  exchangea¬ 
ble  sheet-iron  bushings. 

Dies  and  Cutting  Tables 
for  Roofing  Tiles. 

Brick  Cutting  Tables  for 
handpower.  Address 
MAX  MUELLER, 

12  So.  Channing  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Capacity  5,000  to  35,000  bricks  per  hour.  Saves  25  to  50  %  in  cost  of  handling. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  75. 

Address  THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  -  DENVER  -  CHICAGO. 


Jeffrey  Barney  BricK  Conveyor  System 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines. 


The  kind  that  always  works. 
Closely  regulated,  powerful,  eco¬ 
nomical,  durable  and  simple. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

For  Catalog  No.  17  and  prices, 
address 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Sid©  Mich. 


Capital  Gas  Engine  Go., 

2100  Hovey  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ggtegj)  -W/g 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability 

BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 

GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

ifjc  y  y  ■^p:  y  Ty  ly  iy 


For  End-Cut,  Side-Cut 


and  Automatic  Tables.  J* 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J» 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

’ll 


wvwwvvvv 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO.,  Ltd. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

of  the  United  States. 

CLHY  TECHNOLOGIST  HND  BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Also  manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  for 
testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for  the  practical  and 
scientific  clayworker. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 

Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stifl 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 

January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  I  ever  saw  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  Jive 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.'L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser — U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat..  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  <5  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

LumrAR^I^Ground 

60-70%  70-60%  80-9094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


onderful,  how  wg 
can  help  you  to  roll 
along  the  smooth 
^Highway  to  Success. 

- ENGRAVING  AND 

ELECTROTYPING 
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Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


i  all  kinds 


“ Absolutely  safe  and  reliable 
“ Ask  your  friends." 

PLENTY  OF  WATER 

for  brickmaking  can  only  be 
had  from  a  leak-proof  tank. 


is  not  only  proof  against  leak¬ 
age,  but  also  against  warping, 
twisting  and  rotting,  and  they 
last  a  lifetime.  Isn’t  that  the 
kind  of  tank  you  need?  Better 
send  for  our  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

W.  E.  CIILDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc  ,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Will  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method  . 


Also  Make  a  Special 
CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars. 


Manufactured  fc>y 

Central  Iron  Works, 

^QUINCY,  ILL. 


ORIGINAL 


STITCHED 
Cotton  Duck 


GRfit)  V 

BELiTIfiG. 


Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
changes,  heat,  steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  “Original  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COHPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


Adopted  an  Indian  and  his  Horse 


To  represent  in  picture,  the 
great  running  qualities  of 

Alpha 

Canvas 

Belting. 

Think  of  the  difference  be= 
tween  the  rider  pictured  here 
and  the  ordinary  man  on 
horseback. 

Then  you  will  have  a  faint 
idea  of  the  superiority  of 
ALPHA  over  the  ordinary 
makes. 


The  American  Belting  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  Minery.  line  of  the  beet. 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS,  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

e.  w.  CALDWELL  i  son  co., 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Eastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  410-96  Liberty  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southeastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  411  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southwestern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  202  Trust  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


*S 


Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


v>a>A1aIaI/vI/vI/ 


LET  US 
SUBMIT 
EVIDENCE. 


/iyiy»y»yiy»y»> 
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Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 
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GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


Carbonate 
oi  Barytes 


The  only  preventive  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling-  and  Fireproofing 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

T.  B.  THACKSTON,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
MCLAREN, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sis 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


1 


THROUGH  TUNS 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  and  in- 
diaqapniis  and 


Fort  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  Information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washing  on,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 


Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,ooo  four-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  Wc  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  Wc  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENCRAVING  GO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


STEAM  ENGINEERS’ 
LICENSES 


Persons  desiring  to  obtain  a  city,  state, 
or  government  license,  to  operate  a  steam 
plant,  will  find  “The  Hawkins'  Engineers 
Series”  valuable  assistance,  both  for  study 
and  reference. 

The  library  consists  of  seven  volumes, 
sold  for  $12  on  monthly  payments  of  one 
dollar. 

A  complete  catalog  and  description  of  the 
books  sent  on  application. 

Theo.  Audel  &  Co.,  Publishers,  63  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


on  paper. 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale, 
rock  and  other 
terial. 


fire  clay, 
hard  ma- 
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NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with • 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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MADDEN  Sc  CO, 


Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Still 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Oet  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind, 


#0#0#0#0#0#0#0#0#0#0#0#0#0#0#0#0©0#0#0#0#0#0i 
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Dean  Bros.' Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS,  I  N  D. 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 


0ofofo9o9o9o9ofofo9o9o  #o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#<  >  © 


KAOLIN  DEPOSITS 

Some  entirely  free  from  iron  stains  or 
other  deleterious  matter.  Several  extens¬ 
ive  tracts  carry  slight  traces  of  iron  from 
which,  experts  claim,  it  can  be  easily  sep¬ 
arated. 


FIRE  BRICK  CLAYS 

Existing  along  the  line  of  this  road 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  prof¬ 
itable  investment  and  development. 


c 

c 


Very  desirable  locations  are  offered 
the  manufacturers  of  Sand  Brick 
through  patented  processes. 

Extensive,  Inexhaustible,  Natural 
Cement  Deposit. 

Experiments  with  which  proves  its  adaptability  to  the  production  of  a  high-grade 
cement.  The  product  can  also  be  utilized  in  its  natural  state  for  the  making  of  a  high- 
grade  brick,  lintels,  sills,  corner-blocks,  keystones,  plinth  blocks,  water  tables,  etc.  The 
brick  would  find  ready  sale  at  $15.00  per  thousand,  and  can  be  manufactured  for  $3  00. 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o©o< 
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THE  PIONEER. 

Kells  Brick  iE  Tile  Machine 

has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

16-29  Hook  Building,  HUDSON,  MICH. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

5-X  rains-5 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


The  following  schedule  In  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 


No,  15,  7:25  am. 
No.  7,3:30  pm 


No.  5,  6:50  am. 


No.  21, 12:15  n’n. 
No.  19,  11:30  pm 


DAILY. 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  n.ade  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  18  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— FOR — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
•  on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


LOW  RATES 

TO  THE 

SOUTH,  SOUTHEAST 
SOUTHWEST 

VIA 


Queen  &  Crescent 
route. 


ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  ON  SALE 
FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 


Direct  connections  at  Cincinnati  from  all  points 
NORTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 


WRITE  FOR  RATES. 


W.  A.  BECKIER,  N.  P.  A  .  Chicago,  Ill. 
D.P.BEOWN.N.  E.P.A.  Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  W.  DUNN AV ANT.  T.P.A.  Warren.  O. 
CHAS>  ZEIiIi,  D.  P.  A.  Cincinnati. 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  G.  P.  A.  Cincinnati. 


r^l^TALOCVES  PAY 

when  they  represent 
gLC  your  floods  rightly. 

LET  US  MAKE  THE 

#s  CUTS 

Y®  ANDTHE  PROBLEM’S  S01YB* 

INDIAN\P0U5  ELE6TR0T YPI  NO °CO.  j 

25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 


Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 

The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too — an  important  consideration — is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  l=lb.  and  5=lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

I 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IN.  J. 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <3  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


BY  USING  OUR  WASTE  HEAT 
DRYER.  IT  TURNS  WASTE 
HEAT  FROM  YOUR  COOLING 
KILNS  INTO  MONEY.  WRITE 
J  FOR  CATALOGUE  27,  IT 
I  WILL  TELL  YOU  ALL 
m  ABOUT  IT.  WE  ALSO 
M  BUILD  BLOWERS,  EX-- 
B  HAUSTERS,  ENGINES, 
J  j  FANS,  HEATING  and  UEN-- 
MMM  TILATING  APPARATUS. 

HI  The  NeW  Y or 7c 
*Blotoer  Company, 

B  u  c  y  r  u  s ,  Ohio. 


“Brick  Kilns.” 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick — if  request  is  made  upon 
letter -head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 

Ruggery  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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In  Pumping  Liquid  Clay, 

_ Draining  Pits,  Etc. 

A  PULSOMETEdR  STEAM  PUMP 

we  are  mak-  can  suspended  from  a  framework  or  derrick  and  raised  and 
ing  a  liberal  lowered  at  will — without  interfering  with  its  operation — has  no 
proposition  projecting  breakable  parts— requires  neither  oil  nor  packing  and 

ciay^p'its S  is  the  only  steam  PumP  that  wil1  handle  dirty,  gritty,  muddy 
water  without  injury  to  its  working  parts. 

PULSOMETE.R  STEAM  PUMP  CO., 

132  Greenwich  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORCE  CARNELL. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


#®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SAVE  LABOR 
SAVE  EXPENSE 

That  Makes  Profits 


No.  257  B. 

Steel  Dryer  Rack  Car. 

This  car  is  specially  designed  for  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  soft  mud  brick,  using  wooden  or  steel 
pallets.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
steel  plate  gussets  trussing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  uprights,  which  is  much  superior  to 
the  cast  brackets. 

FOR  SIZES  AM)  PRICES,  WRITE 

The  Cleveland  Car  Company, 
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A  STEAJVt  SHOVELi 

Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  ^  cubic  yard  up  to  4^  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO  .,  610  WeSt  ^MARION*  OHIO. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


We  can  save  you  money. 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24 -inch  Diameter. 

Pug  Mills,  Molds,  T rucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


DON'T 
PURCHASE 
UNTIL  TOD 

WHITE  08. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


Anderson,  Ind 


:i01 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


He  mew  Steam  Shovel. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 


Type  No.  1— Geo.  H.  Clippert  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day. 

WRITE  U8  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  “££? 


Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 

BRICK  MACHINES  (four  sizes)  capacities  ranging  from  6,ooo  to 
6o,oooper day),  PUG  MILLS, DISINTEGRATORS,  REPRESSES, 
HOISTING  DRUMS,  CLAY  CARS,  BRICK  TRUCKS,  ETC. 


Ponckatoula,  La.,  Sept.  12th,  19o2. 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  0.: 

Dear  Sirs— Enclosed  find  settlement  for  the  outfit  of  brickmaking 
machinery.  I  have  as  good  a  brick  machine  as  anybody  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  on  the  market  today,  and  you  have  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  any  way  you  wish,  for  the  machine  is 
far  ahead  of  my  expectations.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  FRANK  J.  CAMPBELL. 

[Mr.  Campbell  is  using  our  “XX  ”  Machine.] 


J.C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  of  Brick  Making  Machinery, 

STA.TESVILLE,  N.  C. 
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Sand  and  Lime  Bricks. 

We  can  equip  sand  and  lime  brick  factories  with  lime  slacking  and  pulverizing  drums  and  machines. 
We  can  equip  factories  with  lime  slacking  boxes  under  the  brick  cars. 

We  can  equip  factories  with  vacuum  machines,  the  best  on  the  market. 

We  can  furnish  the  best  German  press  on  the  market  if  wanted. 

But  nobody  except  ourselves  and  our  clients  can  furnish  “Huennefees  System,”  for  it  is 

protected  by  patent. 

But  nobody  can  furnish  our  seven  years’  experience  in  this  business. 

But  nobody  has  a  staff  of  engineers  and  mechanics  trained  in  this  business  as  we  have. 

But  nobody  except  ourselves  has  made  actually  a  commercial  success.  We  are  not  experimenting, 

or  advertising  experiments,  but 

The  actual  facts  are  that  we  have  many  factories  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  besides  twenty 

in  the  course  of  erection  or  near  completion.  That  our  bricKs  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  United  States  War  Department  and  many  County  and  munici¬ 
pal  authorities. 

We  can  offer  and  furnish  everything  that  is  advertised  in  this  business, 

BUT  NOBODY 

except  ourselves  and  customers  can  offer 


“HUENNEKES  SYSTEM.” 


H.  HUENNE.KE.S  &  CO., 


114=118  Liberty  St., 
New  York, 
Engineering  Bldg. 
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SAND  =  LIME  BRICK 
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■MADE  BY  THE- 


AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

PLANTS  ERECTED,  EQUIPPED  AND  STARTED  UNDER  EULL 
GUARANTEES.  No  Risk — No  Experimenting;— No  Chance  for 
Failure — No  Secret  Process — No  Chemicals. 

American  Sand=Lime  Brick  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.  (SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.)  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MODERN  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Dry  Pans, 

Represses, 
Pug  Mills, 

Screens. 


Brick  Machines, 
Automatic 
Cutting  Tables, 
Elevators. 


Brick  Machines,  10,000  to  100,000  Daily  Capacity. 


The  Best  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


Western  Agents : 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


CO. 


THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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Auger  Machine. 


Combination  Machine. 


UP  TO  DATE  ITACHINERY 

For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1903  Catalogue. 


berg  Dry  Press. 
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®  CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  ® 
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REVOLVING  CLAY  SCREEN. 


Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

PI.  F.  WHIPS  PE.  CO.. 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Read  This 


If  you  don’t  your  competitor  will. 

—  Note  also  change  in  the  cut  each  month. 


We  have  THE  SIMPLEST,  the  LEAST  EXPENSIVE, 
THE  BEST  RAPID  BRICK  HACKING  and  TRUCKING 
SYSTEM  in  use. 

It  is  equally  as  efficient  in  large  or  small  yards.  It  can  be  used  either  for  open 
air  or  artificial  drying.  We  guarantee  that  one  man  can  take  from  25,000  to  40,000 
green  brick  from  the  machine  and  place  them  upon  the  hacks  in  one  day  of  ten 
hours,  and  the  same  amount  from  the  hacks  to  the  kiln,  and  place  them  in  easy 
position  for  the  setters  to  handle  them. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  costs  less  than  half  of  the  money  to  equip  a 
yard  with  our  system  than  any  other  efficient  system.  Drying  capacity  unex¬ 
celled.  65,000  brick  can  be  hacked  in  a  space  20x140.  If  you  are  using  any  of 
the  old  systems  of  open  air  drying,  such  as  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  for  instance, 
the  change  can  be  effected  with  very  little  expense. 

Write  for  testimonials  and  for  full  information. 

Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 


Patented— Showing  shed  open. 


BECHTEL  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


F.  C.  FROST,  701  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Western  Representative. 


Agents  wanted  in  unrepresented  districts. 


The. 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE.W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


JVV'/r  C Ml  t/'-tVO 
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Sand-Lime  Brick  Engineers. 

Plants  Erected  and  Equipped. 

Send  for  testimonials. 


Haigh’s  New  System  of  Continuous  Kiln. 

ARRANGED  TO  SUIT  ALL  LOCATIONS. 

These  kilns  can  be  seen  burning  ROOFING  TILE,  DRY  PRESSED  FACING,  PAVING  AND  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully.  There  is  no  other  continuous  kiln  burning  as  successfully  the  variety  of  clay  wares  that  is  done  under  this  system  of 
side  firing.  To  see  it  in  operation  and  for  further  particulars,  address 


6=8=10  Bridge  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate, 
he  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
'om  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
nd  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

Write  for  full  n  |W1  U/ARNFR  SPARTA  MIP.H. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning'  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
le  brick  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln  resulting  in  uniform  and 
ean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  mforma- 

on  to 


f 
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JOHN  /\R  EGOOD’S 

Oommori  Sense  Dryer. 

—————————  — — ■ — m 

Imitates  Nature.  Cheaply  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Direct  Heat.  Minimum  Repairs.  Freedom 
from  Waste.  Adaptable  to  large  or  small  plants.  Dries  brick  at  one-third  the  cost  of  any  dryer  on  the 
market.  Disputed,  we  invite  a  common  sense  public  test.  Will  publish  result  in  our  Clay-Worker 
advertisement. 

It  can  be  seen  in  operation  on  plants  of  the  CHICAGO  BRICK  COMPANY,  Chicago.  Drying  500,000 
brick  daily.  Interested  parties  invited  to  weigh  coal  consumed  by  and  count  brick  in  and  out  of  dryer 
for  a  given  period.  At  present  price  of  coal  this  will  show  an  expense  of  less  than  8  and  7=8  cents  per 
thousand  average  cost  to  the  CHICAGO  BRICK  COMPANY,  as  shown  by  their  books.  A  practical, 

common  sense  test. 

We  do  not  sell  this  dryer.  Simply  yard  or  territorial  rights.  Small  remuneration,  convenient  pay¬ 
ments.  Furnish  plans  and  allow  you  to  purchase  whole  or  component  parts,  cars,  etc.,  in  any  market. 
Also  do  your  own  building.  This,  we  take  it,  is  common  sense,  having  a  tendency  to  deflect  your 
mind  from  suspicious  discounts  to  a  common  sense  proposition.  An  innovation  that  must  appeal  to  your 
common  sense.  For  particulars,  address 


JOHN  REGOOD  DRYER  GO., 


Our  yards  are  continually 
in  operation. 

Visitors  welcomed. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  CO. 


409  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


CHICAGO. 


The  Chicago  Iron  Clad  and  Barron  Tender  Clay  Dryers 

THE  BARRON  BKICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  DRYING  SYSTEM  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Our  Steam  Heating  Sys¬ 
tem  Comprises 
Best  Appliances  Known  to 
Science  of  Steam  Fitting. 


ADAPTED  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF  CLAY  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

In  writing  for  information  furnish  particulars 
regarding  clay  and  process  of  manufacture. 

BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

630  Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


t/—  J^O 
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The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  iuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  Avaste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 


\A/.  /\.  EUDALY,  509  Joinston  Bing.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Sharer  Dryerand  Kiln  Company 

BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS,  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


SHARER  DRYER  AND  KILN  COMPANY, 

Rooms  18,  19  and  20,  914  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


OMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln 
Outfits,  and  Complete  Plants 
a  specialt  .  A  ddress 
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Do  You  Burn  Claywarc  or  Money? 

We  Would  Ask  You  a  Question: 
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IS  NOT  THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  BURNING,  the  bathing  of  the  ware  in  an 
EVEN  HEAT  of  the  decree  necessary  to  fuse  the  clay?  Also  :  Are  not  the 
questions  of  heat  generation  and  EQUALLY  DISTRIBUTED  DRAFT 
FORCES  the  points  on  which  equally  distributed  heat  depends?  Further:  Does  U 
this  not  apply  to  all  wares  made  from  any  clay?  What  more  do  you  ask  of  your  ^ 
pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  fire  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  or  hollow  block  kilns? 

Our  kiln  is  a  universal  kiln  when  considering  the  above  ware.  It  burns  U 
clayware  quickly  and  evenly.  In  any  size  kiln  the  center,  outer  circle  or  bottom 
are  burned  alike. 
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THERE  IS  NO  ESCAPING  IT:  THE  KILN  YOU  NEED.  J 
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THEY  ARE  Round,  Down-Draft,  ONE  or  Multiple  Stack  Kilns.  Have  solid  ^ 
or  perforated  floors  and  furnaces  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  location.  .  yL 

We  furnish  plans  and  specifications  embodying  the  best  construction  ideas, 
and  correct  in  area  details.  This  kiln  is  the  product  of  experience.  We  have  ^ 
demonstrated  its  fine  qualities.  Others  have  followed  in  its  use.  It  is  simple  ^ 
and  inexpensive.  A  sure  thing  for  you.  Royalties  reasonable. 


Home  of  the  Platt  Triple  Draft  Kilns,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


BURNERS  WANTED. 

Tell  us  what  you  Know  about  burning.  If  you  are  employed  we  can  help 
you  to  a  better  position,  if  you  are  the  right  sort.  Results  that  you  are  sure  of,  and 
that  are  good  are  in  demand. 

FOREMEN  WANTED. 

Where  do  you  work?  What’s  your  experience ?  Many  are  looking  for  GOOD 
men.  We  will  try  to  help  you  get  in  where  you  fit. 
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PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  C0.,VanMeter,la. 
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The  “GRATH"  Improved 

Four-Mold  Brick  Press. 

The  Latest,  Best  and  Cheapest.  Guaranteed  against  break- 
age,  to  give  satisfaction,  and  to  make  the  best  quality  of  dry  or 
semi-dry  press  brick. 

The  “GRATH”  NEW  DOWN=DRAFT  CONTINUOUS 
Kiln,  guaranteed  to  burn  any  hind  of  CLAY  WARE  uni= 
formly,  without  any  smoke  or  discoloration. 

Either  coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas  can  be  used  for  fuel.  In  successful  operation  by 
the  Mound  City  Roofing  Tile  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  giving  results  as  stated 
above. 


The  "GRATH”  Do wn= Draft  Kilns 


....  (Either  Perforated  or  Radiating  Floor)  ARE  THE  BEST 


The  “GRATH”  Up=Draft  Kilns  ARE  THE  BEST. 


The  “GRATH”  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Gas  and  CoK= 

ing  Furnace. 

The  only  Coking  Furnace  built  on  correct  principles  and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 

The  Grath  NEW  SOLID  BOTTOM  FURNACES  for  lump  and  mine  run  of  coal,  the 
LATEST  and  BEST  furnace  for  burning  anything  made  of  clay — Red  Press  Brick, 
Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Roofing  or  Drain  Tile,  Sewer  Pipe.  Any  heat  desired 
can  be  gotten  with  this  furnace. 


For  Further  Particulars  apply  to 


The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


3301  MORGAN  FORD  ROAD. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  DRIER 


The  Simplest  and  Most 
Effective  Steam  Drier 
Now  on  the  Market. 


THTJ 


Dry  Your  Brick  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 


Read  what  users  of  the  “NATIONAL”  say  who  are  drying  their 

brick  with  EXHAUST  STEAM.  THIS  COMMODITY 
COSTS  NOTHING.  Why  not  try  it? 

. 

Four  Straight  Shots— One  a  Bomb  Shell. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50% 
more  than  guaranteed. 

'  LAUREL  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO.,  Laurel,  Miss. 


We  use  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving  and  increase  is 
such  that  we  consider  your  Drier  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  at  our  plant. 

CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect. 

BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAYING  CO.,  Boone,  la. 


THIS  IS  THE.  “BOMB.” 

The  Drier  purchased  from  you  has  been  given  a  thorough 
test,  and  to  say  that  we  are  VERY  MUCH  PLEASED  is  stat¬ 
ing  it  mildly.  The  Drier  is  everything  you  stated  it  was,  and 
we  are  ESPECIALLY  PLEASED  with  the  economical  manner 
of  drying  with  EXHAUST  STEAM.  Before  we 
wasted  our  EXHAUST,  now  we  utilize  it  all  in  the 
Drier.  WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  AND  MFG.  CO., 

Spokane,  Wash. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Manager  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

T  ATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Sag 

Francisco,  Cal.,  Seattle,  Wash, 


1118  East  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  PERFECT  CAR  SYSTEM  for  Either  Soft  or  Stiff  Mud. 


With  Only  TWO  CARS  One  Man 

We  Guarantee  This  to  be  the  best,  cheapest  and 

only  out-door  car  system  ever 
offered  the  brick  maker.  We  guarantee  to  handle  from  the 
machine  and  put  on  the  yard  in  good  condition,  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  green  brick  per  day,  with  one  man.  and  same 


Will  Handle  40  >1  Brick  Per  Bay. 

amount  to  kiln.  We  guarantee  our  patent  car  and  system  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  ai.J  built,  and  all  the  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  of  material  to  De  first  class.  Our  new 
portable  canvas  covers  give  absolute  protection  from  rain  and 
storms  and  also  protect  tender  clays. 


THE  SYSTEM  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick 
plant;  these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  mova¬ 
ble  deck,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  compound  lever.  From  two  to  five  hundred  brick  are  taken  from 
the  machine  and  placed  on  a  pallet,  the  lever  lowered,  raising  pallet  off  the  rests.  The  load  is  then  on  car,  which 
is  run  on  the  yard  to  the  rests  along  each  track;  the  lever  is  again  raised,  thus  lowering  deck  of  car  which  places 
load  on  the  rests,  where  the  brick  are  left  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  kiln  in  the  same  way. 

The  above  cuts  also  show  our  new  portable  canvas  covers,  which  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  wooden  covers, 
and  one  man  or  boy  can  cover  and  uncover  a  yard  of  200,000  brick  in  ten  minutes. 

We  handle  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Write  for  further  information  and  nearest  place  where  you  can  see 
this  system  in  operation. 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.:  Southern  Agents  for  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. 
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Represses. 


Dryer  Cars. 


INVESTIGATION 


Clay  Screens. 

INVITED. 


Trucks 
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CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Wire  Cut  Machinery. 


Disintegrators. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 
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Have  you  thought  anything  about  the  improvements 
you  are  going  to  make  on  your  brickyard  this  winter? 

You  know  it  is  fall  now,  and  winter  will  be  here  be¬ 
fore  you  really  know  it.  Then  you  will  want  to  make 
your  repairs,  alterations  and  buy  your  new  machinery 
and  supplies  for  next  season. 

It  wont  pay  to  wait  till  spring  before  you  buy  your 
goods.  Get  them  this  winter,  and  be  ready  to  start 
making  brick  early  in  the  season. 

It  may  be  that  you  are  just  going  to  start  a  new  yard. 
In  that  case,  be  ready  early. 

We  have  had  years  of  experience  with  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  brickmakers,  and  just  a  hint  from 
you  will  give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  want.  ' 

We  can  equip  your  plant  with  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  brick  machinery  now  offered  the 
trade.  We  give  you  nine  different  styles  of  brick 
machines  from  which  to  choose,  both  horizontal 
and  upright,  steam  or  horse  power,  and  all  fully 
covered  by  patents. 

Every  machine  we  sell  goes  out  under  a  strict 
guarantee.  We  have  hundreds  of  machines  in 
successful  operation  to-day. 

With  a  plant  equipped  and  modernized  with  our 
machinery,  you  will  be  ready  to  make  good,  square,  mar¬ 
ketable  brick  that  command  the  highest  prices;  brick  that 
are  excelled  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  brickyard 
supplies.  We  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  new 
works,  and  offer  better  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
our  line  of  goods. 

We  want  your  patronage.  Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  will  bring  you  our  large  catalogue  “B,”  full  of  useful 
information  to  any  brickmaker. 

If  you  will  give  us  an  idea  of  your  needs,  we  will  be 
glad  to  correspond  with  you. 

Our  prices  are  always  reasonable,  and  the  quality  of 
our  goods  is  the  BEST. 


THE  HO^TOJi  jVIAj^UFflCTUf^G  CO., 

ISO  Past  Jaclcson  St.  Paines ville,  Ohio,  ZJ .  S.  .A. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

L- _ _ _ _ _ — _  ,  • 
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“PERFECTION.” 

You  always  hear  this  expression  used  when  you  ask  a  user  of 
a  Potts  Mould  Sander  how  they  like  it;  the  answer  is  always  the 
same:  “Works  to  Perfection." 


Patented  February  5,  1889. 


J.  s.  DRESSER, 

Manufacturer  of 

WATER  AND  SAND-STRUCK  BRICK, 

Southbridge,  Mass.,  June  15,  1903. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen  —  I  now  have  the  Mould  Sander  working,  and  am  much  pleased  with 
results;  it  works  to  PERFECTION ;  am  confident  tiat  your  Sander  will  save  me  at 
least  two  sets  of  moulds,  if  not  three,  over  the  number  I  have  used  in  previous  years, 
while  using  the  M -  Sander.  Yours  truly,  J.  S.  DRESSER. 

Less  wear  on  the  moulds  when  using  a  Potts  Mould  Sander  than  when  work 
is  done  by  hand. 

It  has  neither  sprocket,  chain  nor  gear  to  wear  and  break,  causing  annoying 
delays. 

It  sands  the  moulds  perfectly.  A  boy  will  operate  it,  and  can  be  learned  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  do  the  work. 

Saves  Moulds,  Labor,  Time,  Annoyance,  and  does  the  work  better.  Write 

C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


«7>//r  CL>  Yi  £/—  JATO 
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A  POTTS 

Horizontal 

Brick  Machine 

Having  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 
with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 


A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 
stone. 


A  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

to  sand  the  moulds  and  save 
labor. 

With  these  three  machines  you  can  make 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 
found  to  be  right. 

C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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COMBINATIONS 

OF  CAPITAL 


Are  not  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  the  * 
people,  but  this  Combination  of  Brick,  Block  1 
and  Tile  Cutter  is  easily  the  most  popular  ar=  g 
tide  [except  money],  ever  offered  to  the  clay=  5 
worker.  § 


BENSING’S  AUTOMATIC  COMBINATION  CUTTING  TABLE. 


There  are  many  clayworKers  who  make  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks  and 
E,nd=Cut  Brick,  and  until  now  they  have  been  compelled  to  purchase 

■  at  least  two  cutting  tables,  but  with  this  Cutter  they  can  cut  9=inch 

■  end=cut  brick,  drain  tile  from  3=inch  to  10=inch,  and  hollow  blocks 

■  12  inches  square  and  under,  and  do  their  work  far  better,  than  with 
H  any  of  the  old  fashioned,  out=of=date  Cutting  Tables. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  A  postal  card  of  inquiry  will  bring 
;  the  information. 

I  The  J.  D.  FATE  CO., 

■  RICHLAND  COUNTY,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 
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THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

Our  “key  to  suc¬ 
cess”  has  unlocked 
the  door  of  prosper¬ 
ity  to  clay  workers 
All  that  is  required 
is  your  “push.” 

If  your  plant  is 
equipped  with  the 
“proper”  machinery, 
of  faultless  quality, 
success  depends  only 
on  your  wisdom  and 
energy.  We  build 
machinery  that  will 
successfully  work 
any  clay. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Start¬ 
ing  Right/’  Complete  catalogue 
for  the  asking. 

DRY  PRESS 
STIEF  MUD  and 

SOFT  MUD  Machinery 
POTTERY  Machinery 
CEMENT  Machinery. 


| 


TalAmewcan  ClayWor  king  Mach  .  Co. 

BUCYRUS,0II10. 

U.J.A. 

MEW  YORK  OFFICE  39-41  Cortland*  Jt  .Room^  101-106 
CHICAGO  OFFICE  MERCHANTS  LOAN  S  TRUST  BLDG. 
EUROPEAN  OFFICE  3 Core  £-t„Picadlly,  MANCHESTER. ENG. 
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CUTS  NO  STUB 


That  is,  the  column  is  all  made  into 
bricks,  every  inch  of  it.  No  waste  whatever 
and  all  bricks  the  same  thickness.  It  is  as 
simple  as  A  B  C,  and,  being  simple,  is  dur= 
able  as  well  as  easy  to  operate.  There  is 
none  better. 


The  No.  60 
Automatic  BricK  Cutter 

Is  old  enough  to  have  demonstrated  its  su= 
periority  and  new  enough  to  be  modern  and 
up=to=date.  Built  in  two  sizes,  to  handle 
from  15,000  to  150,000  brick  per  day.  Get 

particulars. 

H.  BREWER  d  CO.,  Kgggg: 
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Simplicity,  Strength 
Superiority 


*  .  .rf***" 


\A/onder  Brick  Machine. 


LEADERSHIP  means  SUPERIORITY,  which  tacitly  acknowledged  shows 
undeniable  merit  and  MERIT  WINS. 

SUCCESS  is  based  upon  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  Success  of  the  WONDER 
MACHINERY  is  Phenomenal. 

Correct  principle  and  thorough  integrity  in  construction  have  made  its  supremacy 
unquestionable,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  Acme  of  Progress. 

Many  skillfully  devised  improvements  are  embodied  therein,  thus  giving  it 
numerous  advantages  over  the  other  Stiff  Mud  machines  offered  to  the  trade. 

STRENGTH  means  DURABILITY,  which  combined  with  SIMPLICITY 
gives  SUPERIORITY. 

Study  the  accompanying  cut  and  write  us  for  particulars. 

The  Wallace  flfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Southern  Agents:  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

519  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


820 


Union  Brick  Machines 


With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


ED.  M. 


Ohio, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Soft  Mud  Brickmakers  Take  Notice 


“Charms  Strike  the  Sight 

But 

Merit  Wins  the  Soul.” 


For  the  asking-  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  package  of  “  Food  for  Thoughtful 


Brickmakers.” 


Better  ask  before  they  are  all  gone. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BE.ST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  BricK  Manufacturer.  £ 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  Tn= 
gines.  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers.  £  ®endcf£taiiSi2rated 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS:  SALES  DEPARTMENT: 

GALESBURG,  ILL.  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 


Sept.,  1903. 


J-HE:  a £>71 


Vol.  XL,  No.  3. 


RACK  CAR  FOR  SOFT-MUD  BRICK. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


THE  PEBFEBT  GLUT  SGHEEJI 

Has  a  good  word  from  all  who  are  using  them, 
and  they  are  counted  by  the  hundreds. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  new  catalog. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


^>^*-**>  Cteh.  /  Not  what  manufacturer  claims  for  his  product 

users  ociy  counts  most. 


TF  you  are  neecU 
ing  Dryer  Cars 
or  Represses, 
please  write  us 
that  we  may  tell 
you  the  nearest 
points  where  they 
are  in  use— or  bet= 
ter— if  you  need 
dryer  cars,  let  us 
send  you  asample 


We  Build  Dryers 
and  Equip 

Brick  Vlants  Complete 
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A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERE  STS 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  381, 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XL,  No.  4. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  OCTOBER,  1903. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets. 


We  also  make  a  full  line  ot 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  TracK  Switches,  Etc.  0 


Write  for  Circular.* 


The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFG.  CO., 

{THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 

—  Cl ov  eland,  Ohio • 


CARS! 


WJe  are  the 

”  LARGEST  MAN¬ 
UFACTURERS  OF 

Dryer  Cars 

Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 

Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
00  to  offer.  0  0 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


BRICK  MACHINERY— DRY  PRESS  PROCESS. 


Name.  Page. 

American  Clay-Working  Mach. 

Co.,  The .  333,  385,  417 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works  . 332 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. . . . 

. .  328,  329 


Name.  Page. 

Chicago  Brick  Macninery  Co..  403 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

The .  381 

Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.  330 
Scott  Manufacturing  Co .  334 


Arnold-Creager  Co ,  The . 

American  Clay -Working  Mach 
Co.,  The .  333,  385,  417 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works . 332,  41M 

Bonnot  Co.,  The .  403 

Brewer.  H.  &  Co .  418 

Chambers  Brothers  Co .  325 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co...  403 
Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  The —  422 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D .  416 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 389,  420,  421 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg. 

Co.,  The .  412 

Hensley,  J.  W . 327 


Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 

....  413 

Kells  Foundry  and  Machine 

Co  . 

. 398 

_  396 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 

....  424 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A . 

.414,  415 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W.... 

.382,  383 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 

....  337 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C . 

. 405 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co,  The . 

.  419 

Wellington  Machine  Co,  The...  387 

Wiles  Co..  A.  M.  &  W.  H... 

. 399 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 
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BRICK  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 


American  Blower  Co,  The . 424 

Aregood  Dryer  Co.,  John .  409 

Boss,  John  C . 388 

Barron  Dryer  Co . 409 

Bechtel  Bros .  408 

Dennis,  F.  W . 406 

Eudaly,  W.  A . 407 

Haigh,  H . 407 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  The . 399 


National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The  ....  410 


Phillips,  S.Q .  397 

Platt  Triple  Draft  Kiln  Co . 406 

Richardson,  W.  D .  399 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co .  411 

Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Co .  408 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The —  340 

Warner,  D.  M .  406 

Yates.  Alfred .  393 

Youngren,  P.  L .  407 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


American  Belting  Co.,  The .  394 

American  Road  Machine  Co...  396 

Arnold-Creager  Co.,  The .  347 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co . 326 

Cleveland  Car  Co .  401 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W .  395 

Carnell,  Geo .  401 

Central  Iron  Works . 394 

Cox,  Geo.  S .  397 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co .  424 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

The .  331 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co .  423 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  The .  394 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co,  The .  327 

Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  413 


Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Mfg.  Co.,  The .  412 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co,  The.  393 

Kendall  &  Flick .  397 

Koppel,  Arthur .  336 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . 404 

Main  Belting  Co . . . 395 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co  393 

Mueller,  Max .  393 

National  Musical  String  Co....  399 
Ohio  Galvanizing  and  Mfg.  Co.  399 

Phillips  &  McLaren . 395 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co...  400 

Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 396 

Taplin,  Kice  &  Co .  336 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co, The  405 

Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  M.  F . 400 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  _ 
Pulverizer  Co .  335 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American  Ceramic  Society . 338 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg 
Co .  338 

American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.  402 


Audel,  Theo.  &  Co .  396 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  338 


Boss,  John  C . 388 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E . 394 

Capital  Gas  Engine  Co .  393 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co . 396 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry .  395 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The.  339 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  398 

Evens  &  Howard . . .  392 

Gabriel  &  Schall . 395 


H.  C.  Bauer  Engraving  Co... 394,  396 

H.  Huennekes  &  Co . 402 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 

Electro  Co .  397,  398 

Johnsouburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  338 

Koppel,  Arthur .  336 

Lake  Erie  &  Western .  391, 395 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co . 3M) 

McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co .  336 

Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Co . 390 


National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co  397 
New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co.  338 


Ohio  State  University . 394 

Peppel,  S.  V .  392 

Pennsylvania  Line .  398 

Preston  Brick  Co .  338 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co,  The  339 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route . 398 

Richardson,  W.  D . 397,  399 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Co .  392 


Roessler  -  Hasslacher  Chemical 


Company,  The  .  400 

Sangamo  Brick  C r .  339 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co . 392 

Scientific  Bread  Machine  Co.  ..  393 
Southern  Railway  and  Mobile 

&  Ohio  R.  R .  395 

The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.  401 
Terre  Haute  Brlca  ana  Pipe  Co.  339 

Vandalla  Line . 398 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  The .  839 

Western  Brick  Co . 338 

Whyte,  J.  W . 398 

Williams,  C.  K  &  Co .  897 

Ads..  Small  Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc. 
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OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


FOR  SCREENS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


mEHARBINGTON*KING  PERFORATING  CO. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS 


Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  1 1 4  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.  A. 


THE  MONARCH 


is  recognized 
as  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick 
machine  for 
simplicity, 
strength  and 
durability.  It 
is  the  only 
machine  that 
has  double 
pug  mills.  It 
is  also  a 
leader  for 
quantity  and 
quality  of 
brick. 

Send  for 
1903  catalog 
and  see  test¬ 
imonials. 


JA.MI5S  W.  HI3N&L,I5Y,  (Successor to  s. k.  fletcher  & co.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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rd  Brick 

The  ’97  Model 


Its  Name  a 
Guarantee 


THE  ’97  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability;  it  is  compact;  the  adjust¬ 
ments  are  convenient;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best, 

the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and  mechanical  principles  to  the 
©  ©  ' 

art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other  machine. 
THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulating  the 
amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal  pressure  and 
finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Sixty-five  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken  in 
pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Streets 
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THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  will  make  better  brick  from  clay  or  shale  than  can  be  made  from  the  same 
material  by  any  other  press.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales  ;  and  is  the  only  successful  machine  for 
making  fire  brick. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine.  The  movement  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock. 

ITS  RECORD:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  press  brick  machines  combined. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 


Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Brick  Plants 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Streets 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
originality  in  design  and  construction.  It  is  not  an  experimental  or 
untried  machine,  but  has  stood  the  test  of  years. 

Six-Mold  Boyd  Press 


Built  in  the  following  sizes: 

CAPACITIES  PER  HOUR 
Two-Mold,  1,000  brick 

Three-Mold,  1,500  brick 

Four-Mold,  2,000  brick 

Six-Mold,  3,000  brick 


Write  for 

General  Catalogue  No.  10 
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THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 


Ross-KelleriELiiSS  Brick  Machine. 

Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four=mould  machine  58,000  pounds ;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SILT  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


'"THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  thejeast  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 

particulars  address  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO#*  st. LoulTMo.fufs. a. 
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The  New  Four-Mold  Fernholtz  Press,  Fitted  With  the  Celebrated  Fernholtz  Mold  Box. 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  brick  press  investigate  this  machine.  It  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  our  catalogue  will  explain  them  to  you.  We  make  Pulverizers,  Mixers 
Hand  Presses,  and  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking— 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 

Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLO  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
Machinery  Co., 

las  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  B  Y 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker- 
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IT’S  “BUILT  RIGHT  AND  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


What  More  Could 
You  Ask? 

Its  goodness  is  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 

We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of .  . 
Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world 

Every  Machine  a 
Winner.  Every  Pa¬ 
tron  Pleased. 

Write  us  about 
DRY  PRESS, 
STIFF  MUD, 
POTTERY  OR 
CEMENT 
MACHINERY. 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 
Medal  Awarded 
at 

Paris  Exposition. 


NEW  CENTURY 
DRY  PRESS.  .. 


The  American  Clay=Working 


New  YorK  Office, 

39*41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants*  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Core  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 

‘Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


See  Ad.  o n  Page  -417. 
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5~HE: 


“flaking  Brick  Every  Day” 


The  Improved 
Andrus 


4=riouId. 


More 


THIS  IS  THE  PRESS  THAT  SCOTT  BUILDS. 


A  dollar  saved  on  repair  bills  is  two  dollars  earned,  because  you  not  only  save  the 
money,  but  also  the  time.  Time’s  money.  So  if  you’re  losing  time  buy  an  Andrus 
Dry  Press  and  save  money. 


Scott 


St.  Louis  Office,  720  N.  Second  St. 
Albert  B.  Bowman,  Representative. 


Manufacturing  Co., 

KEOKUK,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 


ESTABLISHED  1859. 
INCORPORATED  1900, 


QU  CL'SCM  k  WliSS  PNT  N«  CO.,  ST.  L01HS. 
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The  Williams 
St . 


503  ODD  FELLOWS  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Bellevi lie ,  Ill . 


Patent  Crusher  &  Pulv.  Co., 
Louis ,  Mo . 


July  24-1903. 


Gentlemen: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  11th  inst.  The  #5  Roller 
Breaker  plate  pulverizer  we  purchased  from  you  last  winter  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  We  are  enabled  to  work  our  clay  as  damp  as  we 
wish  without  fear  of  choking  the  machine  and  can  regulate  the  grinding 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  adjustable  Roller  breaker  plate.  The  ma¬ 
chine  has  fully  satisfied  us  in  making  the  change.  Wishing  you  suc¬ 
cess,  we  remain,  Yours  truly, 

This  machine  shipped  Feb.  1,1903.  No.  564.  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Co.  , 

Total  number  machines  shipped  to  date,  662.  Per  W.  W.  Ittner. 


FOR  CLAY  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  BANK. 


U  .  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August 
13,  1895. 

No.  11,634, 
dated  Oct.  26th,  1897. 

No.  590,748,  dated 
September  28,  1897. 

No.  589,236,  dated  August 
31  1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May 
24,  1898. 

No.  646,249, 
dated  March  27,  1900. 

No.  646,250,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  646,278,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated 
September  18.  1900. 

No.  711,688, 
dated  Oct.  21st,  1902. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348, 
dated  March  14,  1899. 

No.  726,602,  dated  April 
28  th,  1903. 

No.  728,643,  dated  May 
19th,  1903. 

No.  730,503,  dated  June 
9th,  1903. 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  AVHEEL  AND  SCREW. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS 


Germany,  No.  105,777, 
dated  August  31st,  1897. 

England,  No.  19,988, 
dated  Aug.  31st,  1897. 

France,  No.  210,062  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,788, 
dated  August  31,  1897. 

India,  No.  434, 
dated  Feb.  14,  1898. 

Canada,  No.  60,048, 
dated  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  121,320, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

England,  No.  15,296, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

France,  No.  303,336, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Belgium,  No.  151,807, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Canada,  No.  70,732, 
dated  April  26th,  1901. 


Williams  Patent 


CHICAGO-225  DEARBORN  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— 44  STUART  STREET 
NEW  YORK— 39  CORTLANDT  STREET. 
CINCINNATI— 325  BROADWAY. 
PHILADELPHIA— STEPHEN  GIRARD  BUILDING, 
SEATTLE,  WASH.— 13  STARR-BOYD  BUILDING 


Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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E  manufacture  all  kinds  of  MODERN  CLAY= 
WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Our  SEWER  PIPE  PRESSES,  DRY  AND 
WET  PANS  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  self-contained; 
all  supplied  with  wrought  steel  frames  (built  like  a  rail¬ 
road  bridge.) 


If  you  are  making  changes  in  your  factory,  or  con¬ 
template  erecting  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 

SEWER  PIPE,  DRAIN  TILE,  CONDUITS, 
FIRE  PROOFING  OR  HOLLOW  BLOCKS, 


please  write  us,  as  we  have  complete  plans  for  various 
sizes  of  buildings,  showing  economical  plans  and  labor- 
saving  methods  for  handling  material. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AK.R.OKT,  OHIO. 


We  Install  Complete  Railways  for  Brickyards, 


WITH  ALL  ACCESSORIES. 

r*  For  Carrying  Raw  Material,  Green  and  Dry  Bricks, 

vflrS  for  Clay,  Sand,  Etc. 

from  8=lb.  up,  cut  any  length  to  order. 

Frogs,  Switches,  Turntables,  Wheels  and 
Axles,  Etc. 


Steel  Rails, 


1357ta 


Steel  Dump  Car 
for  Clay. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Write  for  Catalogue  “C.” 


V 23a 


Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car, 
for  Clay,  Sand,  Etc. 


L 


Arthur  Koppel,  Dept.  3, 66-68  Broad  St.,  New  York, 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL,  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK.  agents, 

Illinois  Brick  Company, 

General  Offices,  Chicago,  m. 

,  .  „  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

1307  CHEMICAL  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  III. 


C&rt  (^3 
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Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


STEDMANS 

SHAKER  SCREEN 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Bridpaking  Machinery  and 


The  “Grand  Automatic”  Brick  Machine 


A  good,  reliable  ma¬ 
chine. 

Makes  good  brick  and 
lots  of  them. 

Sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Has  desirable  features 
not  found  in  any 
other  brick  machine. 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  PERFECTION  BOTTOMS 


Patented  January  28,  1902. 

These  Moulds  are  just  what  the  name  implies.  The  bottoms 
are  made  in  such  away  that  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  vents, 
and  the  quality  of  the  brick  are  greatly  Improved  by  using 
them.  Try  a  sample  order  and  be  convinced.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  the  best  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  there  is  in  the  market 
Moulds,  trucks  and  Wheelbarrows  a  specialty. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAQER  CO., 

Successors  to  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio  INo\a /  London,  Ohio. 

Jonathan  creager’s  sons  co.,  Cincinnati, Ohio.  Cincinnati  Office  Corner  Sixth  and  Vine  Sts. 

ATLANTA  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  Agents  for  Southern  States. 


E>/E: 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

S  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  TePPsx  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao« 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 


The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P.O.Box  413.  ATETUCHE1N,  IN.  J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 


A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


lew  Toil  Bilct  A  Paving  Co., 


Manufacturers  of 


VITRIFIED  nm  BRICK 


J 


Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


OFFICE : 

30*  5.,  A.  &  K.  BUILDING. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  T1LLS0N,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club ,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn ,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xli+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents  1 The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CLAV-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 


DO  YOU  BUY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Horn  ells  ville,  N.  V. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Briclt  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

FIVE  RAILROADS. 


Seger’s  Collected  Writings 


This  wonderful  book  is  really  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clay  worker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  of  550 
pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The 
price  is  ($15.00)  for  the  two  volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each, 
paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 


Committee— 

Edward  U.  Stover,  Chairman. 
H.  A.  Wheeler, 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treasurer. 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


American  Ceramic  Society 

Stanley  G.  Burt, 

Treas.  Kookwood  Pottery, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


mt  Terre  He  Bilct  and  Flee  He., 

Hanufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

C.  Ridgely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Sewer^fnd^  ggj(j|[ 

Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 

T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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f  LETTERS  ■!?? 

OF  PRAISE 
PROVE  THAT  life 

STANDARD  PAYS 


If  you  are  satisfied  with  so-so  drying  of  your  product — if  you 
are  willing  that  a  portion  of  your  brick  should  come  out  half-dried 
or  cracked — all  right,  that’s  your  affair. 

But  if  you  have  had  enough  of  such  drying,  and  realize  the 
wisdom  of  putting  in  a  satisfactory  drying  system,  then  its  our 
business  to  put  in  such  a  system  for  you — the  successful,  ever- 
satisfying  Natural  Draft  System  of 

The  Standard  Drier. 


Representative  briekmakers  everywhere  use  and  praise 
“The  Standard.’’  Here’s  one  of  many  letters  of  endorse¬ 
ment: 

“We  have  in  the  ‘Standard’  the  best  Drier  that  ever 
happened.  We  are  drying  fifty  thousand  soft  mud  brick 
every  day  on  twelve  tracks,  and  with  an  average  of  50  lbs. 
steam  pressure.  YORK  HARBOR  BRICK  CO. 

J.  G.  Jones,  Mgr. 

York  Village,  Maine,  Aug.  28,  1903.’’ 


Say  the  word,  and  we'll  send 
you  our  Catalogue  “R” — full  of 
good  reading  about  good  drying 
of  all  kinds  of  clays. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY’S  NEW  VITRIFIED 

BRICK  PLANT. 


A  Model  Paving  Brick  Factory,  With  Modern  Equipment  arid 
New  Labor-Saving  Devices. 


A  BRAND  NEW  PAVING  BRICK  plant  at  St.  Louis,  built 
by  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  must  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  brickmaker,  and  certainly  it  is  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  describe  this  plant.  The  thanks  of  the  craft  as 
well  as  of  The  Clay-Worker  are  due  to  the  company  for  so 
freely  throwing  open  its  works  to  the  fullest  inspection. 

The  name  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  has  stood 


to  find  a  kiln  that  gives  better  results  than  the  Graves  kiln, 
so  far  as  burning  is  concerned,  and  several  years  ago  Mr. 
Graves  designed  and  applied  a  system  of  utilizing  the  waste 
heat.  These  kilns  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  regular 
down-draft  kiln,  combined  with  as  much  economy  of  fuel  as 
many  continuous  kilns.  The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  plants  are 
the  only  works  in  the  United  States  in  which  I  have  seen  the 
draft  gauge  in  use  for  burning.  When  first  I  saw  that  on  one 
of  the  Graves  kilns  I  felt  no  need  of  further  assurance  that 
the  yards  were  conducted  on  scientific  principles. 

I  know  that  there  are  brickmakers  who  would  sneer  at  the 
draft  gauge.  Doubtless  when  the  barometer  and  the  ship’s 
chronometer  were  first  introduced  there  were  plenty  of  splen¬ 
did  old  skippers  who  regarded  the  “contraptions”  with  supreme 


Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company’s  Paving  Brick  Plant  and  Automatic  Brick  Carrier. 


for  many  years  for  everything  that  is  best  and  highest  in  the 
art  of  making  dry  pressed  brick,  consequently  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find,  on  visiting  the  various  plants  of  the  company 
some  years  ago,  that  practice  and  science  were  united  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  brick  works  with  which  I  am 
familiar  in  this  country.  The  first  important  matters,  the 
selection,  preparation,  and,  where  necessary,  the  mixing,  or 
the  blending,  of  the  clays,  left  nothing  to  be  improved  upon, 
then  the  burning  was  scientifically  exact.  It  would  be  difficult 


contempt.  Enough  for  them  to  heave  the  log,  to  “mark  the 
leeway  and  the  course,”  to  watch  the  signs  of  weather  in  the 
fleeting  clouds;  but  the  risks  of  the  sea  and  the  great  increase 
of  wealth  afloat  compelled  the  adoption  of  every  aid  that 
science  could  suggest.  This  is  being  done,  too,  in  our  brick 
works  generally,  though,  as  the  urgency  is  so  much  less,  prog¬ 
ress  is  proportionately  slower. 

This  Is  not  a  dissertation  upon  the  manufacture  of  dry 
press  brick,  but  the  reference  was  necessary,  because  the  same 
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company  that  takes  highest  rank  as  a  producer  of  dry  pressed 
brick  has  commenced  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  paving  brick. 

Plant  No.  11,  the  new  vitrified  brick  factory,  is  not  a  thing 
of  slow  growth,  nor  is  it  an  old  plant  that  has  been  adapted  to 
a  new  use;  it  was  planned  and  built  for  its  present  purpose 
and  for  its  present  full  capacity.  The  ripe  experience  and  the 
inventive  skill  of  those  who  had  made  the  dry  pressed  brick 
so  great  a  success,  assisted  by  specialists  in  vitrified  brick 
manufacture,  have  produced  No.  11,  equipped  complete,  as 
Minerva  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  As  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  works  are  designed  upon  the  approved  modern 
principle  of  having  the  raw  material  go  in  at  one  end  and  the 


From  Car  to  Disintegrator. 

finished  product  coming  out  at  another,  with  no  unnecessary 
carrying  back  and  forth  in  between. 

Bringing  the  Shale  to  the  Factory. 

The  raw  material  used  for  making  vitrified  bricks  here  is 
a  very  high  quality  shale,  without  any  admixture  of  any  kind. 
This  is  obtained  from  shale  banks  lying  on  a  line  of  railroad 
about  fifteen  miles  away.  Thirty-two  cars,  owned  by  the 
Hydraulic  Company,  were  built  for  the  piirpose  of  carrying  the 
shale  from  the  hank  to  the  factory.  The  cars  are  each  of 
fifty  tons  capacity  and  keep  the  factory  constantly  and  fully 
supplied.  In  the  floor  of  each  of  these  cars  are  found  two 
hoppers  for  unloading  the  shale.  The  hoppers  are  closed,  or 
opened,  by  trap  doors  held  up  by  chains,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  illustration  of  a  car  delivering  shale  to  a  conveyor. 

The  first  thing  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  a  brick- 
maker  is  the  method  of  receiving  the  clay.  Two  troughs  below 
the  rails  on  which  the  car  runs  are  so  placed  that  one  is  be¬ 
neath  each  of  the  two  hoppers  in  the  floor  of  a  car  when  the 
car  is  in  position  for  unloading.  In  each  trough  there  is  a 
shaft,  with  blades  on  it  arranged  like  the  knives  on  a  pugmill 
shaft.  In  effect  it  is  a  pugmill  as  well  as  a  conveyor,  with 
this  difference,  that  instead  of  kneading  and  tempering  clay, 
as  the  ordinary  pugmill  does,  it  breaks  the  shale  on  its  way  to 
the  dry  pan,  so  that  this  conveyor-pugmill  delivers  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  dry  pan  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  already 
done.  In  the  illustration  may  be  seen  two  ends  or  tips  of 
knives  on  the  conveyor-pugmill  shaft,  showing  just  above  the 
shale  that  has  fallen  from  the  car. 

The  material  thus  having  a  preliminary  disintegration  is 
carried  into  the  building  where  the  dry  pans  are.  Stepping 
inside,  we  find  four  of  these  in  a  row.  These  are  the  well- 
known  Frost  dry  pans,  made  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  and  need  no 
further  description.  The  dry  pans  are  arranged  two  and  two, 


as  one  conveyor  can  feed  two  dry  pans.  It  takes  about  two 
hours  to  unload  a  car  of  shale.  The  empties  go  out  west  and 
the  full  cars  come  in  on  the  switch  from  the  railroad.  In  this 
way  the  shale  goes  direct  from  the  bank  to  the  machines  in  a 
continuous  stream,  without  waste  of  labor,  unnecessary  hand¬ 
ling  or  laying  down  and  picking  up.  No  store  of  clay  is  pro¬ 
vided,  so  that  if  an  interruption  occurred  anywhere  between 
bank  and  factory  the  work  would  be  delayed,  but  such  inter¬ 
ruptions  are,  with  ordinary  foresight,  very  improbable  and 
would  be  of  very  short  duration. 

From  the  room  where  the  dry  pans  are,  the  material,  well 
ground,  its  natural  structure  thoroughly  broken  up,  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  pugmills  connected  with  the  auger  machines, 
where  it  receives  the  right  amount  of  moisture  and  kneading 
or  pugging.  Webster  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  source 
of  our  word  pug,  but  it  probably  comes  to  us  from  the  old 
Greek  word  pukos,  meaning  to  pack,  to  press  together,  to 
work  well  and  thoroughly,  which  is  what  we  do  when  we  pug 
clay. 

How  the  Paving  Brick  Are  Made. 

The  auger  machines  here  are  two,  one  a  Chambers,  made 
by  the  Chambers  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia,  the  other  made 
by  the  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio.  Each  machine  is  rated 
at  a  daily  capacity  of  100,000  standard  size  bricks,  or  60,000 
paving  blocks,  weighing  ten  pounds  each,  but  this  rate  is 
easily  exceeded. 

The  working  of  the  auger  machine  and  its  excellence  are 


Delivering  Brick  by  Carrier  to  Wagon. 

too  well  known  to  need  any  description,  though  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  by  an  ingenious  appliance  to  the  Cham¬ 
bers  machine  rounded  corners  are  given  to  the  ends  of  the 
block  as  well  as  the  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  the  maker’s 
name  is  stamped  on  one  side.  This  does  away  with  the 
repressing.  The  blocks  from  the  other  machine  are  repressed. 
There  are  still  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  repressing,  and  the  subject  has  been  at  times 
the  occasion  of  rather  keen  controversy.  I  have  myself  never 
been  able  to  see  what  possible  effect  repressing  could  have 
upon  a  brick  one  way  or  the  other.  The  opponents  of  repress¬ 
ing  only  used  one  argument  as  to  the  quality  of  the  product, 
which  was  that  the  structure  in  the  brick  was  disturbed  by 
repressing.  Now,  the  one  object  of  all  our  manipulations  of 
crushing,  grinding,  pugging  and  again  pugging  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  utterly  destroying  the  natural  structure  in  the  clay, 
leaving  not  a  trace  of  it.  If  the  bar  of  clay  as  it  passes  out 
of  the  mouthpiece  of  the  auger  machine  acquires  a  “structure,” 
it  is  one  so  thoroughly  new  and  plastic  that  when,  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  later,  the  piece  cut  off,  the  brick  or  block,  gets  into  the 
die  of  the  repress,  it  can  easily  acquire  another  “structure” 
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that  is  just  as  good.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  products  of  a  good  auger  machine,  whether  those 
products  be  repressed  or  not,  as  is  proved  by  comparing  the 
bricks  or  paving  blocks  made  from  these  two  machines,  after 
the  blocks  are  burned.  All  the  tests,  or  examination  with  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass,  fail  to  show  the  slightest  differ¬ 
ence.  The  advantage  of  not  repressing,  as  a  matter  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  manufacturing,  is  another  question  about  which  there 
can  hardly  be  two  opinions.  As  the  differences  of  opinion  still 
exist  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  repressed  or  the  not- 
repressed  brick,  the  company  is  in  position  to  supply  either 
as  may  be  desired. 

The  blocks  are  placed  on  dryer  cars  in  the  usual  way  and 
the  car  when  loaded  is  pushed  into  the  dryer.  The  dryer  itself 
is  exceedingly  simple.  Its  noticeable  feature  is  that  it  is 
heated  only  by  waste  heat  from  the  kilns.  The  dryer  has 
thirteen  double  tracks,  with  room  for  twelve  cars  on  each 
track,  so  that  312  dryer  cars  of  brick  can  be  drying  off  at  one 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  dryer  house,  where  the  cars  come 
out,  there  is  an  open-air  space,  called  the  cooling  room,  with 
room  for  fifty-two  cars  to  stand.  This  is  quite  a  valuable 
feature  on  a  very  hot  day. 

The  Use  of  Waste  Heat  from  Cooling  Kilns. 

The  hot  air  for  use  in  the  dryer  is  drawn  from  the  kilns  by 
two  8-ft.  Sturtevant  fans,  and  is,  as  is  the  invariable  practice, 
sent  into  the  dryer  at  the  end  where  the  bricks  come  out,  while 
the  moisture-laden  air  is  drawn  out  by  five  small  fans  at  the 
end  where  the  green  bricks  go  in.  As  the  entire  operation  of 
the  dryer  is  controlled  by  fans  this  control  is  positive  and  not 
influenced  by  variations  of  wind  or  weather,  as  may,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  be  the  case  where  natural  draft  is 
depended  upon.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  air  from 
a  burning  or  cooling-off  kiln  will  be  at  much  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  to  send  direct  into  a  dryer.  The  heat  has  to  be  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  admixture  of  cold  air,  and  this  dilution  of  the 
heat  is  done,  not  at  the  dryer,  but  at  each  kiln.  Outside  the 
setting  door  of  the  kiln  there  is  a  well  which  goes  down  to  an 
underground  flue  running  under  the  center  of  the  kiln,  with  the 


The  Carrier  Turning  a  Corner. 


usual  openings  into  it  from  the  kiln.  This  underground  flue  is 
6  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high.  While  the  kiln  is  burning  the  flue 
is  shut  by  an  iron  plate,  which  is  daubed  tight.  This  plate, 
serving  as  a  valve,  is  just  below  the  setting  door  of  the  kiln, 
and  cuts  off  the  flue  leading  to  the  dryer  and  also  the  well 
admitting  cold  air.  The  cold  air  admission  is  shown  in  a 
sketch  herewith.  When  the  kiln  is  opened  the  well  is  covered 
with  a  trap  door  made  of  two-inch  plank.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  dryer  a  Brown’s  pyrometer  is  fixed  to  indicate  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  going  into  the  dryer.  The  desired  tempera¬ 
ture  is  about  300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  reason  for  having  two  eight-foot  Sturtevant  fans  in¬ 
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stead  of  one  is  that  the  waste  heat  is  not  only  used  for  the 
dryer,  but  also  for  watersmoking  a  kiln.  A  considerably 
higher  heat  is  required  for  watersmoking  than  for  merely  dry¬ 
ing  the  bricks.  When  no  watersmoking  is  in  progress  either 
or  both  the  fans  may  be  used  to  serve  the  dryer. 

The  Graves  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

Passing  to  the  kilns,  of  which  there  are  at  present  fourteen 
—these  are  the  standard  Graves  kilns,  which  are  found  in  all 
the  Hvdraulic  plants  and  in  a  number  of  others  where  these 
kilns  have  been  taken  as  models.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have 


written  more  than  once  about  the  kiln  designed  by  W.  N. 
Graves,  the  general  superintendent,  described  it  and  praised  it, 
that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  well  known.  Like  all  good  things,  it  • 
is  simple.  It  is  an  oblong  kiln,  with  a  capacity  of  150,000 
standard  size  bricks.  There  is  a  row  of  furnaces  at  each  side 
below  the  level  of  the  kiln  floor.  The  heat  and  flame  from 
the  furnaces  enter  the  kiln  not  through  separate  pockets,  but 
pass  over  a  continuous  bag  wall  running  the  length  of  the  kiln 
on  each  side  and  built  up  to  near  the  crown.  The  heat  passes 
over  this  bag  wall,  down  through  the  ware  that  is  being 
burned  to  the  perforated  floor  of  the  kiln.  While  the  bag  wall 
has  no  openings  in  it,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  radiant  and  conducted  heat  passes 
through  and  from  the  bag  wall  and  does  its  share  of  burning 
the  bricks  near  it.  The  draft  for  the  kilns  is  a  natural  draft, 
provided  by  two  stacks.  These  are  of  equal  heights  and  pro¬ 
portions;  each  is  110  feet  high.  They  are  square  stacks  and 
present  a  decidedly  attractive  appearance.  The  one  is  built 
of  enameled  brick  culls,  the  other  stack  is  of  front  brick  culls. 
On  asking  why  both  stacks  were  not  built  of  enameled  brick, 
the  reply  was  that  the  stock  of  culls,  which  had  been  saved 
from  the  commencement  of  enameled  brickmaking  years  ago, 
had  given  out.  One  of  these  stacks  serves  eight  kilns,  the 
other  only  six,  but  it  is  probable  that  two  more  kilns  will  be 
soon  built,  so  that  each  stack  will  have  eight  kilns  to  take 
care  of. 

The  power  to  run  the  plant  is  supplied  by  two  Corliss  steam 
engines,  the  one,  a  200-h.  p.,  drives  the  two  eight-foot  Sturte¬ 
vant  fans,  and  the  dynamo,  which  runs  the  five  small  fans 
that  exhaust  the  moist  air  from  the  dryer,  supplies  electric 
light  for  the  whole  plant  and  runs  the  Barney  brick  conveyor. 
The  other  engine  is  a  400-h.  p.  It  has  a  rope  drive  instead  of 
belt,  which  gives  satisfaction.  This  engine  provides  power  for 
the  two  conveyor-crushers,  the  four  dry  pans  and  the  two 
auger  machines.  Steam  for  the  plant  is  produced  by  six 
boilers  made  by  the  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Gales- 
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burg,  Ill.  These  are  each  16  ft.  by  60  in.,  and  are  fitted  with 
Roney’s  furnaces  and  automatic  stokers.  The  extraordinary 
quantity  of  mud  contained  in  St.  Louis  water  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  contrivance  called  a  skimmer  attached  to  each 
boiler.  The  skimmer  is  cleared  three  times  a  day. 

The  burning  is  under  the  supervision  of  Foreman  Robert 
Twells,  who  was  engaged  as  foreman  when  the  yard  was 
started.  Mr.  Twells  is  a  man  of  ripe  experience  in  vitrified 
ware,  commenced  in  the  old  country  and  continued  and  im¬ 
proved  in  different  parts  of  this.  He  decides  when  a  burn  is 
finished  by  the  good  old  plan  of  noting  the  settling  of  the  ware, 
but  there  is  an  improvement  here  also.  A  number  of  small 
shafts  are  built  at  different  points  in  the  crown  of  the  kiln. 
These  shafts  are  about  18  inches  high  and  the  opening  of  the 
shaft  will  just  admit  an  iron  rod.  Beneath  the  shaft  a  fire 
clay  tile  rests  upon  the  burning  bricks.  The  iron  rod  passing 
through  the  shaft  rests  upon  the  fire  clay  tile,  the  upper  part 
of  the  iron  rod  has  a  paper  affixed  to  it,  and  across  this  paper 
pencil  marks  are  drawn  at  regular  intervals,  which  marks  give 
a  record  and  show  the  number  of  inches  of  the  settle. 

As  the  yard  was  only  started  in  August.  1902,  Mr.  Twells  is 
not  an  old-time  officer  of  the  company,  but  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson, 
general  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  yards,  for  whose  cour¬ 
tesy  I  am  grateful,  has  been  with  the  company  thirty  years. 
He  says  so,  consequently  there  can  be  no  mistake,  though  his 
appearance  would  not  justify  a  belief  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected  that  long  with  a  brick  works.  We  often  see  it  noted 
as  an  evidence  of  good  character  that  a  man  or  woman  has 
been  in  one  position  for  a  number  of  years.  In  France  a  so¬ 
ciety  exists  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  which  gives  a 
prize  about  once  a  year  of  several  thousand  francs  to  some  im¬ 
maculate  domestic  who  has  been  half  a  century  or  more  in 
one  situation.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  occur  to  anyone  to  see  in  such 
a  long  connection  a  certificate  of  good  character  for  the  em¬ 
ployer.  The  company,  or  employer,  that  can  retain  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  men  for  thirty  years  and  longer  must  have  some  very 
good  points.  I  have  known  concerns  and  people  that  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  Buddha,  who  fed  himself  to  a  starving  tigress  and 
her  cubs,  could  not  have  put  up  with  for  thirty  weeks. 

Conveying  Brick  from  Kiln  to  Wagon  Mechanically. 

I  must  apologize  for  this  digression  from  brickmaking, 
though  really  I  have  done  with  that  subject  just  now,  and 
come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  plant,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  because  of  its  novelty,  the  method  of  conveying  the 
burned  bricks  from  the  kiln  to  the  wagon.  This  is  the  Barney 
conveyer,  or  the  Jeffrey-Barney  brick  conveyor  system,  which 
is  also  illustrated  in  an  advertisement  on  page  393. 

The  Barney  conveyor  is  new  to  this  country,  where  there 
are  only  two  in  existence,  one  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. — in  the  Dia¬ 
mond  brick  plant — and  the  one  here.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
late  in  September,  the  conveyor  had  only  been  installed 
about  four  weeks,  so  that  judgment  could  hardly  be  passed 
upon  its  efficiency.  It  was  evidently  handicapped  by  the  la¬ 
borers  who  put  the  bricks  on  and  take  them  off  the  traveling 
carriers — baskets,  Mr.  Barney  calls  them.  The  laborers  were 
a  mixed  lot,  black,  white  and  tan.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be 
alike  in  only  one  particular — they  were  a  lazy  pack  of  fellows, 
although  they  get  high  wages,  $2.25  a  day,  1  believe.  The 
labor  question  in  St.  Louis  just  now  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
made  considerably  more  so  by  the  work  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
but  about  this  time  next  year  common  laborers  will  not  be 
likely  to  get  $2.25  a  day. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Barney,  who  has  erected  this  conveyor,  states 
that  at  the  Kansas  City  yard,  where  one  has  been  in  operation 
some  time,  it  effects  a  saving  in  labor  of  30  per  cent.  The 
length  of  the  conveyor  here  is  about  5,000  feet.  The  carriers 
are  3  feet  apart.  Computing  the  speed  of  the  conveyor  at  the 
number  of  bricks,  or,  rather,  of  paving  blocks,  it  will  dispose 
of,  if  the  carriers  are  kept  full,  with  four  blocks  to  each,  this 
number  will  be  18,000  per  hour. 


The  5,000  feet  of  conveyor  is  not  all  that  it  is  proposed  to 
eject,  as  at  present  none  of  it  is  used  to  load  into  railroad', 
cars,  but  only  into  wagons.  In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  complete  installation,  I  was  told  that  when  the  rest 
of  the  overhead  track  is  put  up,  so  as  to  deliver  to  cars,  the 
total  cost  will  be  about  $10,000.  This  will  include  a  10-h.  p. 
engine  to  drive  it.  At  present  the  power  for  the  conveyor  is 
taken  from  the  200-h.  p.  engine,  which  drives  the  fans,  dyna¬ 
mos,  etc. 

The  conveyor  is  an  overhead,  single-track  railroad,  with  the 
carriers  suspended  and  running  slowly  all  the  time.  Each  car¬ 
rier,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  runs  on  the  rail  on 
a  small  wheel,  and  all  carriers  are  strung  together  on  a  chain 
by  means  of  which  they  are  hauled.  The  overhead  track 
passes  in  front  of  the  kilns  and  a  switch  is  made  into  any  one 
of  the  kilns  that  has  to  be  unloaded.  The  manner  of  doing 
this  is  as  follows:  When  the  kiln  is  ready  to  empty,  the  set¬ 
ting  doors  being  open,  a  way  is  made  by  removing  the  bricks 
under  the  crown  of  the  kiln,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  about  6 
feet  deep  and  4  feet  wide  in  which  the  laborers  can  stand  and 
through  which  the  conveyor  can  run.  The  overhead  rail  is 
then  put  in  place  through  the  center  of  the  kiln  by  hangers 
temporarily  fixed  to  the  crown.  Mr.  Barney  says  that  this 
operation  of  putting  up  the  overhead  track  through  a  kiln 
takes  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  that  there  is  no 
delay  in  the  general  work,  as  while  one  kiln  is  being  emptied 
another,  which  is  ready  to  empty,  has  the  overhead  track  put 
in  position.  The  change  at  the  turning  point  from  the  perma¬ 
nent  track  to  the  kiln  is  said  to  be  made  in  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  great  value  claimed  for  this  conveyor  system  is  not 
the  economy  in  labor,  but  in  the  number  of  kilns.  The  con¬ 
veyor,  when  in  good  running  order,  that  is  to  say,  when  served 
by  laborers  that  are  not  quite  so  worthless  as  those  I  saw, 
should  empty  a  kiln  of  150,000  standard  size  brick  in  one  day. 
To  get  out  that  number  of  brick  in  a  day  by  the  ordinary 
system  of  backing  wagons  into  the  kiln  it  would,  Mr.  Barney 
tells  me,  be  necessary  to  have  five  kilns  open  at  once.  This 
means  that  five  kilns  instead  of  one  would  be  out  of  use,  so  far 
as  making  brick  is  concerned.  The  conveyor  increases  the 
capacity  of  the  yard,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Barney,  to  equal 
the  output  of  the  fourteen  kilns  served  by  his  conveyor,  it 
would  be  necessai-y,  without  the  conveyor,  to  have  not  less 
than  eighteen  Itilns. 

That  the  handling  of  brick  on  a  large  scale  must  eventually 
be  done  by  mechanical  means  is,  I  think,  certain.  This  con¬ 
veyor  looks  like  a  promising  effort  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  and  the  experiment  for  which  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Company  has  given  such  full  facilities,  will  afford  an  in¬ 
teresting  study  for  all  brick  manufacturers. 

GEORGE  J.  M.  ASHBY. 


“CHEAP  PAVING  THE  MOST  EXPENSIVE.” 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  cheap  asphalt  pavements 
that  were  contracted  for  last  spring  in  New  York  City.  The 
cheapness  of  the  pavement  has  been  unduly  emphasized.  It  needs 
no  prophet  to  predict  that  the  city  of  New  York  will  find  the 
pavements  which  were  laid  at  $i.io  a  square  yard  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  pavements  it  ever  contracted  for.  The  public  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  city  officials  have  been  deluded  too  long  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  could  get  as  good  results  from  a  cheap  pave¬ 
ment  as  from  one  for  which  a  fair  price  was  paid.  They  belong 
to  that  class  of  individuals  who  make  a  rush  for  bargain  counters 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  ten-dollar  silk  umbrella  for  one  dollar. 

A  good  concrete  foundation  and  a  serviceable  asphalt  wearing 
surface  can  not  be  constructed  at  $i.io  a  square  yard.  We  have 
maintained  all  the  time  that  $2.00  was  the  only  reasonable  mini¬ 
mum  price  to  be  paid  for  asphalt  pavement,  and  we  can  easily  un¬ 
derstand  how  local  conditions  might  make  it  necessai’y  to  even 
double  that  sum  before  a  good,  serviceable  pavement  could  be 
laid ;  but  under  ordinary  conditions,  $2.00  would  be  sufficient. — - 
Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer. 
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The  Carroll's  Finely  Equipped  Plant— The  Premium  System  a 

Splendid  Innovation. 

ROTHERS  Eugene  and  Peter  Carroll  are 
now  entering  upon  the  second  year  in 
the  thoroughly  remodeled  and  finely 
equipped  brick  plant  at  Fifty-eighth  and 
Girard  avenue.  In  the  combination  they 
have  extracted  all  that  was  good  in  the 
machine  plant  at  Fifty-eighth  and  Hav- 
erford  avenue,  and  subjoined  these  to 
the  natural  forces  and  system  left  by  Michael  Carroll  in  the 
hand  yard  upon  his  retirement. 

Consequently  the  two  sturdy  and  congenial  brothers  expect 
this  year  to  totalize  their  output  at  17,000,000.  This  could  not 
be  done  while  the  two  yards  stood  together  in  name,  but  were 
separated  by  distance. 

Entering  the  gates  from  the  clean  high  road  of  Girard  ave¬ 
nue,  one  passes  the  trim  brick-built  offices,  to  pass  down  be¬ 
tween  the  stacking  sheds  and  the  line  of  eight  ten-arch  kilns, 
each  having  a  capacity  of  175,000. 

So  far  for  this  season  some  eighty-seven  kilns  have  been 
fired,  and  neither  strikes,  inclement  weather  or  sickness  have 
interfered.  Wouldn’t  that  make  you  feel  good?  At  the  end 
of  the  kiln  lane  you  view  the  trim-built  stable  and  carriage 
sheds,  under  cover  of  which  you  may  choose  surrey,  gig  or 
buggy. 

Time,  however,  is  precious,  so  we  turn  westward  and  get 
down  to  the  machine  shed.  Here  the  two  Martin  machines 
are  doing  fine  work  day  in  and  day  out.  They  can  count  upon 
getting  their  36,000  from  each,  or  72,000  from  the  machines, 
and  5,000  from  the  two  hand  gangs.  From  this  machine  the 
pallets  are  placed  upon  a  new  and  light  truck  made  by  Fulton 
&  Walker,  of  this  city,  standing  upon  easy  running  gear  about 
2  feet  10  inches  from  the  ground,  the  cradle-up  being  built  of 
light  angle  irons.  This  has  a  capacity  of  36  pallets,  thus  car¬ 
rying  216  bricks,  as  against  the  old-style  truck  carrying  nine 
pallets,  or  54  bricks,  and  requiring  five  men  in  the  handling 
in  place  of  four  required  to  the  new  one. 

The  bricks  are  hauled  direct  to  the  dryer,  which  is  only 
separated  by  a  six-foot  tramway.  The  dryer  runs  east  and 
west,  and  is  on  the  Martin  system,  but  perfected  by  plans  of 
their  own.  Each  section,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  brick,  is 
built  up  nine  pipes  high  and  five  pipes  wide.  Exhaust  steam  is 
used  by  day  and  live  by  night,  but  each  section  is  so  controlled 
that  the  steam  may  be  shut  off  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  admit 
of  cooling.  Seventy-two  sections  give  them  the  requisite  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  machines’  daily  output.  Twenty-four  hours  are 
allowed  for  drying,  thus  the  bricks  made  to-day  are  set  to-mor¬ 
row.  Between  this  and  the  south  side  are  the  drying  floors 
and  racks  for  the  hand-made  brick,  while  over  on  the  extreme 
west  sides  is  the  well-built  clay  shed,  measuring  100x40  feet. 
This  is  well-roofed  and  always  kept  full,  thus  obviating  the 
distress  caused  in  many  yards  by  inclement  or  rainy  weather, 
and  shutting  out  the  possibility  of  the  men  yielding  to  the  old 
excuse,  that  they  remained  away  because  they  thought  it 


would  rain  all  day.  All  days  here  are  fine-weather  days.  The 
men  never  get  wet,  unless  internally,  and  then  only  after 
working  hours.  , 

The  engine  room  and  boiler  shed  are  nice  examples  of 
cleanliness  and  order.  The  good  old  Chambers  engine  (45- 
h.  p.)  purchased  in  1877  still  runs  good,  and  gives  no  trouble 
at  all.  In  addition  to  the  two  125-h.  p.  Coatesville  boilers,  they 
— the  Carrolls — have  added  a  50-h.  p.  boiler,  made  by  E.  C. 
Shaw,  of  this  city.  With  the  two  tempering  pits  of  72  feet  in 
circumference  the  yard’s  layout  is  made  complete  and  a  pleas- 
ureable  place  to  work  in. 

The  Premium  System. 

An  innovation  which  has  worked  splendidly  for  the  interest 
of  the  Carrolls  and  the  well-being  of  their  workers  is  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums.  This  may  be  referred  to  and  scheduled  as 
follows: 

To  any  of  the  men  working  thirty  days  without  losing  a 
day,  a  premium  of  10  cents  a  day  up  to  100  days. 

From  100  days  to  200  days,  20  cents  a  day. 

From  200  to  300  days,  30  cents  a  day. 

This  system  has  worked  so  well  that  a  large  number  of  the 
men  are  down  on  the  books  credited  with  not  having  lost  one 
day  in  two  hundred.  And  one  sterling  example  may  here  be 
briefly  mentioned  of  a  man  losing  his  father,  who  was  to  be 
buried  in  New  Jersey.  So  tenaciously  did  this  poor  fellow 


Loading  Up. 

stick  to  the  regulation  that  he  rustled  around,  found  a  man  to 
take  his  place  until  he  returned,  thus  saving  his  credit. 

So  the  season  has  passed  without  interference  from  the 
pesky  striker.  They  have  had  good  coal  deliveries  and  no 
trouble  from  their  help.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Carrolls 
look,  act  and  feel  proper?  Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

Their  season  opens  on  the  1st  of  January  and  ends  the  last 
day  of  December.  The  call  just  now  is  for  salmon  and 
stretcher  at  $6.50  and  $10;  hard  at  $8.50.  The  hand-made 
brick  they  are  housing  for  the  spring,  holding  these  in  reserve 
until  they  can  count  100,000. 

In  addition  to  the  many  heavy  haulings  made  during  the 
year,  the  Carrolls  have  the  following  big  jobs  to  feed: 

The  Baldwin  locomotive  pattern  shop,  1,000,000.  Real  es¬ 
tate  operations,  Shoemaker’s,  Fifty-seventh  and  Girard  ave¬ 
nue,  78  two-story  houses;  McClatchly  operations,  Sixtieth  and 
Haverford  avenue,  30  two-story  houses;  McGill  operations. 
Fifty-fourth  and  Girard  avenue,  140  two-story  houses;  T. 
Lynch,  Fifty-second  and  Chestnut  streets,  87  two-story  houses; 
Seigel  operations.  Fiftieth  and  Haverford  avenue,  90  two  and 
three-story  houses;  Snyder  operations.  Fifty-second  and  Girard 
avenue,  66  two  and  three-story  houses;  Michaelson  operations, 
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Fifty-second  and  Westminster  streets,  56  two-story  houses 
John  Gorman  operations,  Fifty-sixth  and  Westminster  streets, 
45  two-story  houses.  A  total  of  587  houses.  Do  you  wonder  the 
Quaker  City  is  called  the  City  of  Homes?  Do  you  know  why? 
No!  Well,  then,  I’ll  tell  you.  Philadelphia  is  credited  with  a 
population  of  1,250,000  and  287,000  houses.  Thus  she  provides 
a  house  for  every  five  persons. 

Webster  &  Keyser 

Have  since  my  last  visit  to  the  yard  been  held  down  by  the 
conditions  of  their  contracts  made  during  the  spring,  and  the 
uncertain  state  of  the  market,  and  its  many  contingencies,  due, 
primarily,  to  the  labor  troubles  in  those  larger  operations  in 
which  they  are  identified. 

Many  of  these  contracts  made  early  in  the  season  gave 
promise  of  a  big  session  of  healthy  business.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  them  and  many  others  in  their  vicinity,  all  future 
calculations  were  upset.  The  big  operation  that  should  (were 
things  normally  right,  or  easy  of  adjustment)  be  calling  for 
10,000  daily  until  completion  of  the  contract  did  nothing  but 
produce  a  constant  source  of  anxiety.  A  hurried  call  over  the 
’phone  would  probably  countermand  an  order  or  substitute  “a 
couple  of  thousand  instead  of  five,”  and  then  came  the  long, 
weary  ten  weeks  when  everything  -was  at  a  positive  standstill. 
This  sort  of  thing,  extending  through  from  May  until  July,  has 
robbed  many  of  our  brick  men  of  a  well-planned  and  needed 
vacation.  Friend  Keyser  feels  sore  about  it,  but  is  consoling 
himself  that  his  volume  of  business  will  be  all  right  when  he 
totals  up  the  year’s  output. 

From  the  Junction  at  Perkiomen 

T.  B.  McAvoy  sends  word  that  he  is  busy  shipping  pavers  East 
and  into  North  Jersey  and  South  Jersey.  John  McAvoy,  when 
seen  at  the  office,  reports  that  the  outlook  is  good.  In  this 
section  there  is  lots  of  work  to  be  done  from  which  the  city 
has  been  standing  off,  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  Now,  however, 
that  Councils  have  passed  upon  the  appropriations  necessary, 
the  streets  will  be  opened  up  and  lots  of  paving  will  be  done. 
Not  affected  by  strikes,  nor  have  they  had  any  trouble  with 
their  labor.  The  season,  on  the  whole,  has  been  good.  Be¬ 
yond  overhauling  the  plant  early  in  the  season  and  making  a 
few  minor  improvements,  nothing  else  was  necessary  for  the 
year. 

’Tis  said  that  gallant  T.  B.,  when  not  holding  converse  with 
the  men,  is  holding  the  baby,  Tom  III,  who  is  the  apple  of  his 
eye,  and  now  good-bye.  W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 

THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS. 

THOROUGHNESS  is  the  keynote  to  success.  In  1872,  a 
poor,  friendless  colored  lad  applied  for  a  chance  to  work 
his  way  through  Hampton  Institute.  The  fastidious  New 
England  teacher  left  him  to  clean  the  school  room,  with  evident 
misgivings.  He  realized  that  he  was  on  trial,  but  so  great  was 
his  ambition  for  an  education  that  he  determined  to  so  clean 
that  room  as  to  comnel  her  approval.  He  swept  it  three  times 
and  dusted  it  four  times.  When  the  teacher  returned  she  wiped 
her  handkerchief  over  desks,  tables  and  woodwork,  and  not  a 
trace  of  dust  could  she  find. 

The  cleaning  of  that  room,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  now 
says,  in  his  lecture,  was  his  first  examination  and  he  passed. 

The  magnificent  school  at  Tuskegee,  founded  and  built  by 
him,  where  hundreds  of  colored  people  are  being  taught  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  labor  and  trained  in  useful  callings,  was  presaged  in  the 
thorough  cleaning  of  that  room. 

When  you  see  an  apprentice  who  sweeps  out  the  office  after 
that  fashion,  you  can  mentally  skip  a  few  years  and  see  that 
boy  drawing  more  than  the  scale,  and  be  right  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  one  hundred. — Ex. 

European  manufacturers  report  an  improving  steel  and  iron 
market,  the  general  position  being  more  encouraging  than  for 
some  time.  German  factories  are  filled  with  orders  for  near 
deliveries  and  are  refusing  new  short  term  contracts. —  Exchange. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  the  Sixth  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society  will  be  Held  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  February  1  to  13,  1904. 


IN  DEFERENCE  to  the  expressed  wish  of  a  large  number 
of  our  members  for  the  selection  of  a  central  point  for  our 
next  meeting,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Sixth  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  February  1  to  13,  inclusive. 

The  first  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  in 
September,  1886,  when  less  than  fifty  of  those  who  had  signed 
the  call,  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Association. 
Since  then  the  membership  has  grown  steadily  until  it  now  num¬ 
bers  over  five  hundred.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  our  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Association’s  birthplace  will  be  celebrated  by  a  larger 
attendance  than  at  any  previous  convention.  Certainly  the  acces¬ 
sibility  and  attractions  of  Cincinnati  justify  these  expectations, 
for  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  territory  from  which  the 
major  part  of  our  membership  is  drawn. 

Cincinnati  to-day  is  as  unrivaled  in  attractions  as  when  Long¬ 
fellow  wrote — 

“The  ‘Queen  City’  of  the  West, 

In  her  Garlands  drest, 

On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river.” 

For  the  “beautiful  river”  has  brought  to  her  a  flow  of  gold 
that  has  made  the  Queen  City  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  Though  railroads  have  diverted  much  of  the  river  traffic 
to  rival  cities,  Cincinnati  still  excels  her  rivals  in  the  volume  of 
her  trade,  as  indicated  by  her  bank  clearings,  which,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  $596,000,000.  Not 
only  is  she  a  great  commercial  center,  but  she  also  excels  in  the 
world  of  music,  art  and  literature.  Her  Art  Museum  and  other 
places  of  amusement  make  the  city  very  attractive  to  pleasure 
seekers. 

Almost  every  conceivable  line  of  manufacture  is  represented 
among  her  industries,  and  in  many  lines  she  excels  all  rivals. 
J.  F.  Ellison,  President  of  her  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  Cincinnati  is  the  most  extensive  liquor 
market  in  the  world,  and,  what  may  be  news  to  many,  also  leads 
all  of  the  cities  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  flags.  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris  and  Berlin  have  been  decorated  time  after  time  with 
Cincinnati-made  flags,  and  the  chances  are  that  Old  Glory, 
whether  it  waves  over  the  house  tops  in  this  country  or  is  carried 
by  regiments  of  our  boys  in  the  Philippines,  was  made  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Among  clayworkers,  Cincinnati  is  noted  as  the  home  of  the 
famous  Rookwood  Pottery.  There  are  other  clayworking  estab¬ 
lishments,  such  as  immense  brick  plants,  tile  and  pottery  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  those  who  are  seeking 
practical  information  will  find  of  much  interest. 

HOTEL,  HEADQUARTERS. 

Headquarters  during  the  Convention  will  be  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  where  splendid  facilities  will  be  offered  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  Those  desiring  to  display  light  machinery,  or  models  of 
same,  will  be  afforded  ample  floor  space  free  of  charge.  In  due 
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time,  further  particulars  as  to  railroad  rates,  etc.,  will  be  an¬ 
nounced.  Those  desiring  further  information  relative  to  the 
requisites  of  membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


FIRE  AT  WILLIAMS  CRUSHER  AND  PULVERIZER 

WORKS. 


AT  2:30  SATURDAY  MORNING,  September  19th  last,  a 
policeman  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  M.  F.  Williams, 
president  of  the  Williams  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  with  the  information  that  the  works  were 
burned  down.  Arrived  at  the  scene  it  was  found  that  things 
were  not  so  bad  as  they  might  be,  as  only  a  portion  of  the 
works  were  put  out  of  use,  for  the  very  efficient  St.  Louis  fire¬ 
men  had  mastered  the  fire  before  it  had  done  more  than 
destroy  the  blacksmith  shop,  with  part  of  the  erecting  shop 
and  some  of  the  machine  shop.  Our  photograph  gives  a  view 
of  some  of  the  damage  a  few  hours  after  the  fire. 

Although  the  damage  was  covered  by  insurance  and  it  was 
much  less  extensive  than  it  might  have  been,  for  only  about  a 
fifth,  or  less,  of  the  whole  works  were  involved,  the  conse¬ 
quences  threatened  to  be  serious,  for  there  were  contracts  for 


between  twenty-five  and  thirty  of  the  celebrated  hammer 
crushers  to  be  filled  without  delay,  besides  several  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  clutch  pulleys,  pneumatic  pulleys,  etc.  As 
we  said  above,  when  Brother  Williams  arrived  at  2:30  a.  m. 
the  fire  was  conquered;  at  5:30  a.  m.  an  insurance  adjuster 
took  matters  in  hand;  at  10:30  the  same  morning  the  loss  was 
adjusted  and  men  were  at  work  clearing  away  the  rubbish. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  with  such  an  exhibition  of  energy 
no  delay  was  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  fulfillment  of  con¬ 
tracts  for  delivery  of  machines.  The  temporarily  crippled 
condition  of  the  shops  was  made  up  for  by  outside  help,  but 
even  this  was  only  needed  for  a  very  short  time,  as  the  burned 
shops  were  quickly  reconstructed.  The  floor  space  could  not 
be  increased,  but  the  arrangements  have  been  improved  so 
that  there  are  greater  facilities  for  turning  out  the  work. 

While  on  this  subject  of  the  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer  Works  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Williams  is  per¬ 
fecting  a  new  machine  that  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
many  olavworkers.  This  machine  will  disintegrate  stony  clay 


in  the  dry  state  and  throw  out  all  the  stones.  The  value  and 
importance  of  such  a  machine  will  be  readily  understood  by 
anyone  having  to  use  a  material  with  stones  in  it.  This  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  right  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  where  the 
Williams  company  is  having  its  latest  success;  this  is  the 
hammer  crusher  for  wet  and  plastic  clay.  This  prepares  the 
clay  ready  for  the  pugmill,  and  it  is  found  that  no  clay  is  too 
wet  for  it.  The  secret  of  its  success  in  preparing  a  clay, 
which  it  was  supposed  could  not  possibly  be  treated  in  such 
manner,  lies  in  the  patented  steam  heating  arrangements. 
The  feed  rolls  of  this  crusher  can,  by  a  turn  of  a  hand  wheel, 
be  adjusted  to  any  degree  of  fineness  required.  The  unex¬ 
ampled  success  of  the  different  types  of  Williams’  crushers 
and  pulverizers  will  keep  the  new  workshops  actively  em¬ 
ployed. 

WESTERN  NEWS  NOTES. 

MEXICO,  MO.,  has  been  doing  considerable  paving  the 
past  few  months.  The  residence  streets  used  asphalt, 
but  the,  business  section  is  putting  down  vitrified  brick. 
Edward  D.  Stegner,  of  Bonham,  Texas,  and  D.  H.  Scott, 
Harry  Bettis  and  B.  J.  Baldwin,  of  Paris,  Texas,  announce 
that  they  have  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  the  Huenneke 
process  sand  and  lime  brick  in  the  State  of  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory.  They  are  going  to  erect  a  number  of 
plants,  the  largest  to  be  in  San  Antonio,  Houston,  El  Paso  and 
Dallas.  Work  is  to  begin  at  once  on  the  San  Antonio  plant, 
which  is  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Amarillo  Artificial  Stone  and  Brick 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  in  Amarillo,  Texas, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  by  F.  M.  Putty, 
Louis  Anthony  and  R.  B.  Newcome. 

An  ordinance  was  recently  passed  by  the 
city  council  of  Corsicana,  Texas,  requiring  the 
putting  down  of  pressed  brick  sidewalks  in  the 
residence  portion  of  the  city.  It  has  made  a 
boom  in  sidewalk  work. 

Governor  Ferguson,  of  Oklahoma,  stopped 
the  work  on  the  University  building,  in  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla.,  on  account  of  a  rumor  that  the 
brick  was  not  up  to  the  requirements.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  was  started  at  once. 

The  brick  works  at  Malakoff,  Texas,  have 
been  closed  down,  on  account  of  the  poor  look¬ 
out  for  building  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

R.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  Mineral  Survey  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  is  now  devoting  his  attention 
to  the  collection  of  the  different  clays  of  the 
State,  for  an  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
says  that  Texas  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  when  their  clay  exhibit  is 
openeed. 

The  Salina  Hydraulic  Stone  and  Brick  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  in  Salina,  Kas.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers : :  J.  Duncan,  president;  John  A.  Nelson,  vice-president; 
and  G.  C.  L.  Swartz,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  directors  are 
I.  C.  Henry,  C.  L.  Martin  and  T.  W.  Roach.  The  building  has 
already  been  prepared  for  their  hydraulic  press,  which  is  of  100 
ton  capacity. 

The  Carruthersville  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  Carruthersville,  Mo.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000. 

The  Parsons  Pressed  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany  which  is  about  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  in  Parsons, 
Kas. 

The  Genoa  Brick  and  Improvement  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
in  Genoa,  Neb.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000;  $3,500  of  which 
is  paid  up.  The  incorporators  are :  W.  L.  Rose,  J.  H.  Umstead, 
T.  C.  Reed. 

The  Arkansas  Granite  Brick  Co.  has  just  been  incorporated 
in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  will  put  in  a  plant  at  that  point. 

F.  A.  P. 


Mistakes  are  the  mileposts  along  the  highway  to  success. 


Ruins  of  the  Williams  Machine  Shop. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BELTING  OF  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


Processes  of  Making  Effective  Joints. 


O  SEW  STRONG  unions  for  belts  for  modern 
brick  and  tile  machinery  is  one  of  the  im- 
important  duties  of  the  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  works.  Yet  we  often  find  that  this 
element  of  the  fine  power  plant  of  the  works 
is  neglected.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most 
modern  of  brick  and  tile  devices  operating 
under  strain  because  of  the  imperfect  sew¬ 
ings  of  the  driving  belt  or  the  unequal  adjustment  of  the  belt 
on  the  wheels. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth  some  of  these 
evils  as  they  prevail  in  the  works  of  the  brick  and  tile  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  attached  drawings  are  intended  to  assist  in 
making  the  necessary  explanations.  Figure  1  illustrates  one 
of  the  carelessly  constructed  belt  sewings  commonly  observed 
in  power  and  transmission  places,  even  in  some  of  the  up-to- 
date  equipped  shops.  Such  a  sewing  is,  of  course,  detrimental 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  belt  and  slipping  and  irregularities 
result.  The  belt  is  liable  to  run  to  one  side  of  the  wheel.  The 
union  may  pull  apart  or  the  opening  at  A  may  catch  upon 
shipper  prongs. 

Still  another  form  of  carelessly  sewn  belt  union  is  observed 
in  Figure  2,  made  with  shoestring-like  lace  leather,  without 
much  regard  for  evenness  or  adjustment.  The  part  b  is  so 
shaped  that  the  belt  is  liable  to  take  an  unequal  course  on 
the  wheels  and  run  off.  In  order  to  rectify  these  mistakes  it 
is  advisable  to  proceed  as  in  Figure  3,  by  first  squaring  the 
ends  of  the  leather  belting,  for  even  setting  and  matching,  and 
then  rule  the  same  with  scratch  awl  at  c  for  the  punching  line. 
The  row  of  holes  may  then  be  punched  as  at  d  for  4.  The 
punched  holes  of  the  unmarked  end  are  liable  to  be  distributed 
as  in  Figure  4  at  e.  When  thus  irregularly  punched  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  good,  square  belt  sewing.  Next  we  proceed 
to  lace  the  belt. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  belt  lacing  is  shown  in 
Figures  5  and  6.  Here  the  belt  ends  are  shown  with  the  rows 
of  holes  properly  punched  at  equal  distances  and  at  right 
alignment  with  the  butts.  The  lacing  can  proceed  according 
to  the  plan.  An  even  lace  leather  should  be  selected  and  it 
should  be  drawn  tight  enough  to  take  up  slack  and  make  the 
butts  of  the  belt  join.  Make  the  crosses  with  twisting  the 
laces.  Keep  the  ends  straight. 

Sometimes,  however,  even  the  best  of  laced  unions  fail  to 
give  satisfaction.  One  reason  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  pul¬ 
ley  adjustment  is  incorrect.  The  setting  of  the  wheels  is  not 
in  alignment  with  each  other  or  with  the  shafts,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  belt  runs  way  over  on  one  side  of  the  pulley, 
as  at  f.  For  a  few  weeks  the  leather  of  the  belt  holds  to¬ 
gether.  After  that  even  the  best  of  leather  belting  begins  to 
open  at  the  laps  and  in  a  little  while  the  edges  of  the  belt 
crack  and  open  because  of  the  undue  strain. 

The  remedy  consists  in  setting  the  wheels  so  that  the  cor¬ 
rect  alignment  can  be  relied  upon  and  the  belt  run  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  pulleys.  The  case  next  referred  to  is  a  common  one 
in  brick  and  tile  works,  where  heavy  modern  machinery  is 
sometimes  operated  with  belts  too  small  in  size.  Figure  8 
shows  one  of  the  large  driving  pulleys  of  a  modern  machine 
for  tile  making  and  the  belt  g  is  represented  upon  it.  This 
belt  is  far  too  narrow  in  proportions  for  effective  service. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  wheel  surface  is  contacted  with.  The 
belt  necessarily  slips  and  uneven  power  arises.  The  trouble 
is  rectified  by  substituting  a  new  and  wider  belt. 

In  Figure  9  we  show  one  of  the  defectly  patterned  shifters 
sometimes  utilized  in  brick  and  tile  plants  for  shifting  belts 
on  pulleys.  The  shifter  is  shaped  from  a  board  or  plank  and 
the  portion  h  is  cut  out  to  receive  the  belt.  This  piece  of  wood 


is  arranged  to  slide  in  a  frame.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  ship¬ 
ping  the  belt,  while  again  we  have  seen  it  in  service  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  belt  in  line  on  the  wheels.  In 
either  instance  the  belt  usually  gets  well  worn  by  rubbing  on 
the  wood  edges  and  in  time  the  laps  break  open  and  the  belt 
is  ruined. 

The  type  of  “hinge”  lacing  shown  in  Figure  10  is  frequently 


employed  by  brick  and  tile  power  and  transmission  engineers. 
The  belt  ends  are  punched  with  the  row  of  holes  as  shown,  and 
then  the  sewing  is  effected  with  a  single  end.  You  take  the 
end,  put  the  usual  point  on  it,  and  then  proceed  to  insert  the 
point  into  the  first  hole  at  one  side  or  the  other.  Then  go 
under  the  opposite  butt  and  insert  the  end  in  first  hole.  Then 
loop  over  and  back  to  second  hole  in  first  butt,  and  back  to  the 
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second,  and  so  on.  each  time  going  down  in  and  between  the 
butts  of  the  leather  ends,  so  as  to  make  a  very  hingelike 
union  which  can  be  doubled  up  very  readily  without  liability 
of  straining  the  laces.  These  unions  are  suitable  for  small 
wheels  and  turns  in  brick  and  tile  apparatus  of  high  speed. 

Strong  unions  result  from  doubling  the  rows  as  in  Figure 
11.  One  row  may  be  punched  just  back  of  the  other  on  each 
each  end  and  the  lacing  effected  on  the  plan  presented.  When 
one  lace  is  lapped  straight  over  the  other,  as  in  the  cut,  the 
chances  are  that  the  top  lace  will  wear  off  and  break  away. 


as  at  i,  after  a  few  months  of  frictional  rubbing  on  the  metal 
wheel  surfaces.  To  overcome  this  trouble,  insert  each  lace 
with  a  twist  about  its  neighboring  lace.  Therefore,  instead 
of  presenting  the  smooth  exposed  surface  as  shown,  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  two  laces  occur  and  the  possibilities  of  the  lace  be¬ 
coming  worn  by  friction  are  reduced  considerably.  The 
method  is  carried  out  by  lacing  with  double  ends  and  simply 
turning  one  end  about  the  other  when  inserting  the  same. 

MECHANIC. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  YOUNG  CLAYWORKER  TO 
HIS  SELF-SATISFIED  FATHER,  J.  H. 
ENTIFIC,  A  RETIRED  FARMER. 

Si  Entific  Tells  of  an  Interesting  Exploring  Expedition — The 
A  B  C  of  Clays — What  Constitutes  Fine  Clay — Wherein 
it  Differentiates  from  Plastic  Clay. 


Dear  Father  : 


Clayton,  Pa.,  June  14,  1903. 


NLEvSS  MY  MEMORY  is  at  fault,  the  last 
time  I  wrote  you  a  good,  long  “all  about  it 
.  ,  m  '  •  »  1  — full  account”  letter  was  late  in  October. 

Hi  (v*0)ll  iust  before  Mr  Banks  and  I  started  on  that 

little  prospecting  tour.  Mr.  Banks,  as  you 
know,  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm.  I 
was  chosen  to  accompany  him,  not  because 
there  was  any  work  to  be  done  at  that  time, 
but  for  the  reason  that  there  might  be  later  on.  We  didn’t  expect 
to  do  anything  more  than  get  the  “lay  of  the  land”  and  form  an 
idea  as  to  what  portions,  if  any,  of  the  territory  are  really  worth 
prospecting  in  a  thorough  way.  But  I  wrote  you  all  about  that  be¬ 
fore,  and  then  I  kept  you  pretty  accurately  informed  as  to  our 
whereabouts,  so  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  go  all  over  that 
again.  What  I  want  to  do  now  is  to  tell  you  something,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  of  what  we  did  out  there — and  what  we  didn’t  do. 

You  know  we  were  looking — and  for  that  matter  are  still 
looking — for  clay  property  where  we  can  mine  good  flint  fire  clay. 
Of  course,  you  aren’t  particularly  interested  in  fire  clay — - 
wouldn’t  recognize  it  if  you  found  it  in  your  coffee,  but  I’ll  tell 
you  how  I  imagine  it  got  its  name.  You  know  how  a  piece  of 
flint  breaks.  You  break  the  piece  in  two  and  very  probably  you 
have  three  or  four  pieces,  and  you  can  search  diligently  for  a 
flat  surface  or  a  straight  edge — and  find  none.  You  have  a  lot 
of  curved  sides  and  sharp  curved  edges  and  jagged  corners,  and 
the  more  you  hammer  the  flint,  the  more  curves  and  corners  you 


get. 

Well,  the  flint  clay  is  the  same  way,  only  you  don’t  have  to 
hammer  quite  so  hard.  The  nice  part  of  it  is  that  if  you  leave 
a  big  lump  out  in  the  weather  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  you 
don’t  have  to  hammer  it  at  all.  It  simply  “slakes”  or  cracks  and 
falls  to  pieces  of  its  own  accord.  Kick  the  lump  and  you  have  a 
heap  of  fragments,  and  every  fragment  is  a  “chip  from  the  old 
block,”  as  sharp  and  angular  as  the  big  piece  had  been.  It 
doesn’t  resemble  in  the  least  the  soft  pasty  material  that  we 
youngsters  used  to  make  up  into  little  balls  when  we  were  in 
swimming,  so  as  to  hear  them  go  “spat”  on  some  fellow’s  bare 
back  after  he  had  started  to  dress,  and  then  have  a  laugh  at  the 
red  spot  that  would  mark  the  previous  location  of  that  lump  of 
mud  after  he  had  gone  back  and  washed  it  off.  But  perhaps  the 
boys  didn’t  do  that  in  your  time. 

At  any  rate,  what  we  called  clay  was  always  plastic  when  it 
was  wet,  and  any  ordinary  lump  of  it  seemed  perfectly  willing  to 
become  a  correct  imitation  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  or  sphinx,  or 
mummy,  for  that  matter.  But  flint  clay — never.  If  a  car  load 
of  flint  clay — the  real  article,  understand — had  been  exposed  to 
all  the  showers  and  sunshine  since  the  days  when  Moses  threw 
mud  balls  at  the  royal  urchins  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  you 
couldn’t  make  a  handful  of  it  stick  together  any  more  than  you 
can  make  a  snowball  out  of  bird  shot.  It  would  doubtless  be  in 
pretty  fine  fragments  by  this  time,  but  I  guess  a  microscope  would 
show  up  the  same  curves  and  edges  and  corners  on  every  one  of 
those  microscopic  particles. 

But  what  has  that  to  do  with  our  prospecting  trip?  Well, 
just 'this  much:  that  stuff  usually  occurs  singularly  pure — free 
from  the  ingredients  which  would  make  those  yellow  clay  pyra¬ 
mids  and  things  look  like  taffy  if  they  should  ever  happen  to  have 
to  stay  in  a  really  hot  place.  They  could  stand  a  good  deal  more 
than  ninety  in  the  shade,  but  when  any  material  has  to  be  heated 
so  hot  you  can't  see  it,  except  through  a  smoked  glass,  and  a 
furnace  has  to  be  built  that  will  stand  that  heat  and  at  the  same 
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time  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  melted  glass  or  iron,  there  seems  to 
be  only  one  sort  of  material  that  fills  the  bill,  and  that  is  file  clay. 
To  be  sure,  magnesia  bricks  and  silica  bricks  are  used  for  hot 
places,  but  only  to  meet  special  conditions.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  clay  linings  are  the  best,  and  cost  the  least. 

How  do  they  make  bricks  and  glass  pots  out  of  flinty  frag¬ 
ments  that  won’t  stay  together?  Well,  that’s  easy  enough.,  How 
does  mother  make  pop  corn  balls?  Maple  molasses  don  t,  hurt 
the  corn  any.  In  the  case  of  the  fire  bricks,  they  use  some,  soft 
fire  clay  to  hold  the  hard  together.  In  Mother  Nature’s  big  lab¬ 
oratory  the  fire  clay  didn’t  all  get  hardened— in  fact,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  it  did,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  soft  fire 
clay  in  almost  all  localities  where  the  hard  is  found.  The  soft 
is  usually  not  so  pure  as  the  hard,  and  for  the  best  fire  resisting 
qualities  only  so  much  of  it  is  used  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
mixture  hold  together  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Now,  good  flint  fire  clay  can’t  be  dug  up  just  anywhere. 
Mother  Nature  was  rather  particular  where  she  made  it,  appar¬ 
ently.  It  seems  as  if  she  were  mighty  jealous  about  the  proc¬ 
ess,  for  she  usually  made  it  in  some  rough  and  lonely  neck  of 
the  woods  where  nobody  but  lumbermen  would  be  likely  to  go. 
At  any  rate,  she  kept  her  secret,  and  it’s  a  secret  still.  If  you 
should  run  across  a  man  some  day  who  can  tell  how  flint  clay 
lost  its  molding  and  sticking  qualities  and  still  held  onto  about 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  water,  give  him  my  address  and  a  two-cent 
stamp.  But  I  can  tell  you  how  she  probably  got  the  potash  and 
soda  and  maybe  the  lime  and  iron  and  some  of  the  silica  out  of  it. 

Supposing  there  were  a  big  clay  bed  lying  around  somewhere, 
and  that  it  were  not  so  very  pure.  Then  supposing  a  pond  of 
warm  water  were  flooded  over  it  and  ferns  and  trees  and  things 
commenced  to  grow  in  the  water,  faster  than  squash  vines  in 
Kansas.  Don’t  it  seem  as  if  the  natural  thing  for  that  warm 
water  to  do  would  be  to  get  loaded  with  vegetable  acids  and  then 
dissolve  the  more  easily  attacked  ingredients  from  the  soft,  oozy 
clay  bed.  Of  course,  the  vegetation  would  use  up  the  dissolved 
material  as  fast  as  it  could  get  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  decaying 
vegetation  would  supply  plenty  of  the  vegetable  acids.  This  con¬ 
tinuous  performance,  unless  something  interfered,  would  go  on 
until  the  clay  was  pretty  pure.  Of  course,  some  of  the  water, 
with  its  load  of  impurities,  might  wash  down  through  the  clay, 
and  take  them  out  that  way,  but  that  wouldn’t  hurt  the  clay  any. 
You  can  get  just  as  much  cider  out  of  a  jug  by  inverting  the  jug 
and  letting  the  cider  run  down  your  throat  as  you  can  by  sucking 
it  out  through  a  straw. 

But  about  that  timber  growing  over  the  clay  bed.  That  looks 
like  a  good  way  to  make  a  coal  vein,  doesn’t  it?  Well,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mother  Nature  did  cover  nearly  all  the  fire  clay  beds 
with  coal  veins,  and  where  the  conditions  weren’t  favorable  for 
making  first-class  coal,  she  left  a  trace  anyhow,  to  show  that  she 
had  it  in  mind,  but  couldn’t  do  it  very  well  just  then. 

Well,  as  I  started  to  tell  you,  our  firm  has  been  getting  a  lot 
of  letters  from  the  locality  I  mentioned,  all  of  them  telling  about 
magnificent  deposits  of  fire  clay  for  sale.  Some  letters  came 
from  lawyers  and  some  from  bankers  and  a  few  from  farmers 
who  owned  clay  property.  By  far  the  most  of  them  came  from 
men  who  had  options  rather  than  deeds.  At  any  rate,  we  knew 
that  some  good  clay  was  actually  being  mined  out  there,  so  we 
decided  to  look  over  the  land  and  investigate  some  of  those  win¬ 
ning  propositions  we  read  about  in  the  letters.  So  we  went  out 
there  and  took  a  look.  We  found,  in  the  first  place,  a  numbei  of 
small  fire  brick  plants  that  I  ought  not  talk  about.  But  I  won’t 
mention  any  names — seldom  do.  At  any  rate,  what  we  learned 
there  amounted  to  two  things,  viz. :  that  if  there  is  any  good  clay 
accessible,  those  particular  plants  need  it  worse  than  anybody 
else,  and  that  there  must  be  a  big  profit  in  the  business  when  they 
can  afford  to  haul  clay  over  two  or  three  miles  of  bad  roads 
in  wagons — and  inferior  clay  at  that.  So  we  looked  further  and 
found  other  plants  getting  first-class  material,  and  getting  it 
economically. 

Good  mines  and  good  tram  roads  look  modern  after  seeing 
mule  teams  struggling  up  slippery  hills  or  through  low  places 


where  the  mud  is  hub  deep.  And  naturally  we  admired  a  place 
where  we  got  a  free  ride  on  a  good  tram  car  to  an  up-to-date 
mine  better  than  one  when  we  had  to  drive  out  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  a  little  one-man  affair  with  a  chute  down  the  hillside  to 
a  wagon  road.  And  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  about  some 
methods  of  taking  out  clay  that  we  saw  in  practice.  Their  chief 
virtue  is  that  they  leave  about  all  the  good  clay  in  the  hill.  Some¬ 
times  they  take  what  they  can  get  by  stripping  and  leave  the  rest, 
and  in  some  cases  they  start  an  opening,  dig  till  the  roof  com¬ 
mences  to  fall  in  and  then  abandon  it  because  they  are  too  lazy 
to  timber  a  little.  On  the  other  hand,  we  found  cases  where  good 
miners  had  driven  long  entries,  at  considerable  expense,  to 
reach  a  part  of  a  hill  where  they  believed  that  the  vein  would 
be  good.  I  am  tempted  to  mention  names  in  this  case,  for  such 
men  deserve  credit  as  well  as  success. 

Well,  of  course,  we  wanted  to  look  at  available  clay  prop¬ 
erty.  Moreover,  since  there  were  a  good  many  people— the 
authors  of  the  aforesaid  letters,  who  were  anxious  to  help  us 
gratify  this  desire,  we  had  plenty  of  guides.  The  difficulty  was 
to  see  any  clay.  They  show  you  property,  that  is,  the  top  of  the 
ground  and  the  line  fences,  till  you  are  so  saddle-worn  that  you 
feel  as  if  a  week  with  a  pick  and  shovel  would  be  a  rest ;  but  in 
most  cases  they  don’t  show  you  any  good  clay.  It  may  be  there — 
hidden  in  the  hill  or  cropping  out  here  and  there,  but  who  can 
tell  what  it’s  like  further  in.  The  “tailings”  are  rough,  of  course, 
and  you  are  expected  to  take  the  rest  on  faith.  To  be  sure,  cuts 
have  been  made  in  some  places,  but  not  far  enough  in  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  and  never  made  so  as  to  drain,  nor  timbered  so  as  not  to 
fall  in.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  big  enough  to  bury  a  little  mule 
in  and  filled  with  water,  may  show  you  something,  but  it  gives 
you  more  of  an  idea  of  human  nature  than  it  does  of  the  clay 
vein.  At  any  rate,  we  saw  all  of  that  sort  of  thing  we  wanted 
to,  and  then  came  back  home.  We  aren’t  especially  anxious 
about  it,  anyhow.  There  is  undoubtedly  plenty  of  the  material 
there,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  we  are  ready  to  make  a  deal,  some¬ 
body  will  develop  energy  enough  to  develop  the  clay  property  he 
has  for  sale.  At  any  rate,  we  don’t  care  to  purchase  a  “pig  in  a 
poke,”  and  you  don’t  need  to  be  surprised  to  get  word  that  I 
am  going  back  there  to  opon  up  some  of  those  promising  places 
myself  to  make  sure  they  are  alright. 

Well,  I  guess  this  letter  will  last  you  for  a  month.  I 
wouldn’t  stop  yet,  though,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  know  you 
aren’t  so  much  interested  in  these  little  matters  as  I  am.  But  tell 
mother  that  with  all  the  hospitality  we  found  on  that  trip,  I 
missed  her  pumpkin  pies — and  do  yet. 

Your  obedient  son, 

Si  Entific. 


ALL  HOT  HEADS  TO  THE  REAR. 


Some  people  are  prejudiced  against  organized  labor  because 
they  don’t  understand  it.  And  one  of  the  reasons  they  don  t  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  that  they  get  their  impressions  from  politicians  and 
public  officials  who  aim  to  cater  to  labor  to  get  its  vote.  But  a 
politician’s  judgment  isn’t  always  right.  The  politician  who  thinks 
he  will  earn  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  sober,  thinking 
members  of  organized  labor  by  encouraging  or  winking  at  vio¬ 
lence  in  winning  a  strike  is  wrong.  The  sensible  members  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  is  like  any  other  good  citizen.  He  loves  his 
family,  and  wants  to  earn  an  honest  living  and  be  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.  He  doesn’t  want  to  strike  if  he  can  get  justice  in 
any  other  way.  And  no  one  reerets  more  than  he  does  the  vio¬ 
lent  acts  of  younger  and  hot-headed  members  of  his  union.  When 
striking  leads  to  rioting,  the  men  who  start  the  trouble  are  not 
always  members  of  the  union.  And  if  they  are  members,  they 
don’t  always  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  There  are  hot-headed  leaders  of  labor  who  get  gay  and 
shoot  off  their  mouths  to  bad  purpose.  But  there  are  hot-headed 
capitalists  who  have  no  better  sense.  A  labor  leader  in  Chicago 
is  one  of  the  former.  This  labor  leader  made  threats.  There  is 
a  strike  on  at  the  works  of  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  Company. 
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There  has  been  rioting.  The  strikers  resorted  to  violence.  This 
leader  then  said  that  if  the  Edison  Company  didn’t  turn  off  the 
power  by  which  the  Kellogg  Company  ran  its  works,  he  would 
shut  off  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  Edison  Company  and  put 
Chicago  in  darkness.  When  a  labor  leader  talks  like  that  he 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  rear.  When  an  employer  talks  through  his 
hat  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  rear.  All  such  leaders  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse  and  prevent  peace. — The  Labor  Leader. 

-  / 

SAND  CEMENT  AND  SAND-LIME  BRICK.* 


The  Early  History  of  the  Industry — Better  Than  Old  Style 

of  Clay  Brick — Adapted  to  All  Kinds  of  Building  Purposes. 

By  Paul  Tafel,  C.  E. 

(Reprint  from  Municipal  Journal.) 

FIRST  SAND-LIME  BRICK  was  made  in  Ger¬ 
many  by  mixing  common  sand  with  about  a 
quarter  of  its  weight  of  slaked  lime,  by  mold¬ 
ing  the  mass  into  bricks  or  blocks  and  by 
curing  the  latter  in  the  open  air.  The  hydrate 
of  lime  was  thus  gradually  converted  into  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  so  that  the  sand  particles  be¬ 
came,  in  the  course  of  time,  surrounded  by  a 
solid  and  coherent  mass  which  gave  the  brick 
or  block  a  stonelike  hardness.  The  principle 
was  the  same  as  that  underlying  the  hardening 
of  ordinary  lime  mortar  and  the  brick  for  this 
reason  received  the  appropriate  name  of  “mortar  brick.” 

This  method  of  brickmaking  was  carried  out  in  various 
places,  but  on  rather  a  small  scale,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
seventies,  when  Prof.  Michaelis,  of  Berlin,  after  many  years 
of  scientific  research,  pointed  out  that  sand-lime  brick  can  be 
given  a  hardness  equal  to  that  of  the  best  clay  brick,  in  as 
many  hours  as  weeks  are  required  by  the  open  air  method,  by 
subjecting  the  molded  brick  to  the  effect  of  high  pressure 
steam.  It  is  important  to  note  that  by  this  process  the  hy¬ 
drated  lime  is  not  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime  by  taking 
up  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere,  but  that  instead  it 
directly  combines  with  the  silica  of  the  sand  itself,  so  that  the 
sand  particles  are  not  mechanically  imbedded  in  a  mass  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  was  the  case  in  the  mortar  brick  men¬ 
tioned  above,  but  chemically  bonded  together,  the  bonding 
element  being  a  very  stable  compound,  “hydrosilicate  of  lime.” 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  all  possible  means  during  the  entire  process, 
as  its  effects  would  be  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  brick, 
no  matter  whether  the  carbon  dioxide  is  in  the  free  state  (in 
the  atmosphere  or  in  the  water),  or,  in  the  combined  state,  as 
in  soda  or  potash,  for  instance.  And  since  the  affinity,  or,  to 
use  a  more  popular  expression,  the  desire  to  combine,  between 
lime  and  carbon  dioxide  is  very  considerable,  and  since  the 
quality  of  the  brick  is  the  better  the  more  silicate  is  contained 
therein,  it  is  obvious  that  its  compressive  strength  will  be  the 
smaller,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  lime  which  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  combine  with  carbon  dioxide  and  therewith  to  be¬ 
come  unavailable  for  the  formation  of  silicate  of  lime. 

If,  however,  the  manufacturing  process  is  being  properly 
carried  out  and  if  due  measures  of  precaution  are  being  taken 
to  prevent  the  paralyzing  effects  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lime, 
sand-lime  brick  when  leaving  the  hardening  cylinder,  is  a 
dense  and  tough  material  of  high  compressive  strength  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment;  it  is  able  to  withstand  extreme 
frost  and  high  degrees  of  heat  as  well  as  the  injurious  effects 
of  any  acids  that  may  be  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  of  large  cities  and  manufacturing  districts,  or  in 
the  waste  waters  carried  off  in  sewerage  or  canalization  con¬ 
duits. 

The  color  of  sand-lime  brick  is  white,  sometimes  pure  and 

*The  first  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  September 
number. 


uniform  like  Carrara  marble,  sometimes  softly  tinted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  original  color  of  the  sand;  it  is  for  this  reason 
highly  susceptible  to  the  coloring  effect  of  any  pigment  that 
may  be  added  to  the  raw  mass  before  it  goes  to  the  presses. 
It  can  be  made  in  any  size  or  shape  for  ornamental  purposes 
and  terra  cotta  effects,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  over 
burned  products  of  this  class  that  during  the  hardening  pro¬ 
cess  it  will  retain  its  smooth  surfaces  and  its  sharp  and  even 
edges. 

These  qualities  at  once  raise  sand-lime  brick  to  the  level 
with  the  best  products  of  the  clay-brick  industry;  it  far  excels 
its  would-be  rival,  the  “sand-cement  brick.” 

Interesting  information  on  the  sand-lime  brick  industry, 
especially  on  the  different  methods  and  systems  of  making 
sand-lime  brick,  will  be  found  in  a  little  book  entitled  “Silico- 


Sand-lime  Brick  Residence  at  The  Hague.* 

Calcareous  Sand-Stones,”  by  E.  Stoeffler,  of  Zurich,  Switzer¬ 
land,  an  eminent  European  authority  on  the  various  classes  of 
building  materials. 

We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  paper  by  briefly  consider¬ 
ing  these  tw’o  comparatively  new  building  materials,  “sand- 
lime  brick  and  sand-cement  brick”  in  the  light  of  comparison. 

The  raw  materials  are  sand  and  lime  for  the  former,  sand 
and  cement  for  the  latter.  In  either  process,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  perfectly  intimate  and  homogeneous  mixture,  the  sand 
must  first  be  deprived  of  its  moisture,  then  a  certain  quantity 

*This  illustration  shows  a  residence  at  The  Hague 
which  is  constructed  with  sand-lime  brick,  made  by  the  same 
methods  and  machinery  as  those  employed  by  The  Schwarz- 
System  Brick  Company,  10  Bridge  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  by  whose 
courtesy  we  reproduce  it. — Editor, 
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of  lime  or  cement  is  added — weighed,  in  order  to  secure  uni¬ 
formity  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  proportion,  finally, 
a  carefully  measured  amount  of  water  is  injected  to  moisten 
the  raw  masses  for  the  presses.  All  these  different  phases  are 
preferably  executed  by  a  single  machine  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  power  and  labor  and  to  insure  uniformity  of  the  product 

at  all  times  of  the  day  or  year. 

After  the  brick  or  blocks  have  been  taken  from  the  presses, 
they  are  ready  for  curing  or  hardening.  It  is  in  this  latter 
process  mainly  where  the  two  methods  of  manufacture  differ. 
Sand-lime  brick  is  subjected,  as  has  been  stated  above,  to  the 
effects  of  high  pressure  steam  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  ten 
hours  and  is  then  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Sand- 
cement  brick  is  conveyed  into  a  steam  chamber  or  hot  room 
where  in  the  presence  of  humid  air,  obtained  by  means  of 
water  sprays  and  exhaust  steam,  the  setting  and  initial  harden¬ 
ing  takes  place.  Thence,  the  bricks  are  taken  to  the  storage 
sheds,  where  they  remain  until  their  hardness  is  sufficient  for 
building  purposes,  and  by  the  time  they  are  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  the  sand-lime  brick  which  passed  through  the  presses  on 
the  same  day  may  be  resting  safely  in  the  walls  of  a  building 
where  they  have  been  laid  weeks  and  probably  months  ago. 

Another  important  difference  is  the  following  feature: 
While  the  quantity  of  sand-lime  brick  principally  depends  on 
the  method  by  which  the  raw  mass  had  been  prepared  and  on 
the  completeness  of  the  reaction  in  the  hardening  cylinder; 
i.  e.,  the  formation  of  hydrosilicate  of  lime  by  means  of  a  steam 
heat,  that  of  sand-cement  brick  is  determined  first  and  fore¬ 
most  by  the  quality  of  the  Portland  cement  used. 

The  time  of  setting  and  the  time  during  which  the  material 
reaches  a  certain  tensile  and  compressive  strength  is  different 
for  every  brand  of  Portland  cement  and  even  varies  within 
more  or  less  wide  limits  in  the  product  of  the  same  plant.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  test  each  shipment  before  use  and 
the  period  of  observation  must,  if  the  results  be  reliable  and 
conclusive,  extend  to  a  period  of  no  less  than  four  weeks. 
There  is  further  to  be  determined  the  constancy  of  volume, 
and,  at  least  for  sand-cement  brick  for  ornamental  purposes, 
the  constancy  of  color  and  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
salts  on  the  surface  (efflorescence). 

In  every  engineering  enterprise  where  large  quantities  of 
Portland  cement  are  to  be  employed  the  cement  testing  labor¬ 
atory  forms  an  important  part  of  the  outfit;  it  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  in  the  manufacture  of  sand-cement  brick. 

All  this  may  be  omitted  in  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime 
brick.  The  chemical  and  physical  analysis  of  the  different 
specimens  of  lime  vary,  of  course,  with  the  different  quarries 
where  they  originated,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly  uniform 
from  the  same  quarry;  the  effects  of  small  variations  in  the 
lime  on  the  quality  of  the  brick  manufactured  therefrom  are 
insignificant,  owing  to  the  small  percentage  in  which  the  lime 
is  added  to  the  sand.  After  the  quality  of  the  lime  has  once 
been  ascertained  and  the  mixing  proportion  for  a  given  speci¬ 
men  of  sand  has  been  determined,  the  manufacturer  can  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  brick  without  ever  changing  his  formula.  A 
controlling  test  made  from  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  conditions  have  remained  the  same,  is  all  that  is  required. 
Besides,  the  hardening  process  of  sand-lime  brick  is,  in  itself, 
the  most  vigorous  test  to  which  any  building  material  of  this 
class  can  be  subjected,  so  that,  after  the  brick  has  emerged 
from  the  hardening  cylinder  in  good  form  and  of  sufficient 
compressive  strength,  its  suitability  for  building  purposes  is 
conclusively  demonstrated. 

In  other  words,  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  can 
afford  to  rely  on  the  efficiency  of  his  plant  and  on  the  com¬ 
petency  and  skill  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  same,  while  the 
sand-cement  brickmaker  who  does  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  testing  laboratory,  is,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  dependent  on  an  outside  party;  the  manufacturer 
or  dealer  of  Portland  cement. 

There  remains  the  economical  side  of  the  question  yet  to 
be  considered. 

The  cost  of  equipping  a  sand-lime  brick  plant  of  a  capacity 
of  25,000  brick  per  ten  hours  with  the  best  machinery  obtain¬ 


able  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $26,000.  This  equipment  com¬ 
prises  the  power  plant  and  transmission,  the  lime  pulverizing 
plant,  the  machinery  for  preparing  the  raw  materials,  the 
presses,  the  hardening  cylinders  and  the  various  appliances 
for  transporting  fuel,  raw  materials,  green  and  finished  brick. 
The  space  covered  by  a  plant  of  this  capacity  is  about  one 
hundred  square  feet. 

A  well-equipped  sand-cement  brick  factory  of  equal  capacity 
costs  approximately  the  same.  The  power  plant  can  be  of  a 
smaller  capacity,  for  there  is  no  lime  pulverizing  machinery  to 
be  driven  and  live  steam  to  be  furnished  for  hardening  the 
brick.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  the  heating  chambers  (square 
rooms,  open  at  the  top,  fitted  with  a  number  of  racks  for  the 
brick  pallets)  is  considerably  below  the  cost  of  the  hardening 
cylinder  required  for  sand-lime  brick.  Also,  as  the  brick  are 
taken  from  the  presses  on  pallets  and  immediately  carried  or 
carted  into  the  hot  rooms,  while  sand-lime  brick  must  be 
placed,  one  by  one,  on  especially  constructed  flat  cars  and 
exposed  to  the  steam  with  the  car,  so  that  for  every  thousand 
brick  one  car  is  needed,  this  item  is  likewise  in  favor  of  sand- 
ccment,  brick.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  of 
the  latter  necessitates  the  erection  of  substantial  silos  or  bins 
for  storing  at  least  one  month’s  supply  of  Portland  cement,  of 
a  well-equipped  physical  and  preferably  also  chemical  testing 
laboratory  and  a  large  number  of  spacious  storage  sheds,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  hold  the  output  of  several  months.  The  area  covered 
is  for  this  reason  many  times  larger  than  that  required  for  a 
sand-lime  hrick  factory,  a  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities  where  property  is 
of  greater  value. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  sheets  leads  us  to  the  following 
interesting  deductions,  the  comparison  being  based,  of  course, 
on  the  assumption  that  both  plants  are  operating  under  equal 
conditions.  This  relates  to  capacity,  contiguity  to  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  fuel,  kind  and  cost  of  fuel,  efficiency  of  power 
plant,  and  machinery  in  general,  kind  and  cost  of  labor,  means 
and  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  plant,  value  of  prop¬ 
erty,  taxes,  insurance  rates,  climatic  conditions,  etc.,  etc. 

(1)  Depreciation  of  plant:  Approximately  equal  in  either 
case. 

(2)  Raw  materials:  The  price  of  Portland  cement  at  the 
present  time  is  more  than  twice  that  paid  for  an  equal  weight 
of  lime,  while  the  amount  of  cement  added  to  the  sand  in  order 
to  obtain  a  good  sand-cement,  brick  is  at  least  three  times 
larger  than  the  percentage  of  lime  required  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sand-lime  brick,  and  since  in  the  latter  industry  the 
quality  of  the  product  is  in  most  cases  improved  by  decreasing 
the  percentage  of  lime,  as  far  as  the  cohesive  capacity  of  the 
green  brick  will  permit,  and  since  on  the  other  side  the  com¬ 
pressive  strength  of  sand-cement  brick  is  the  greater,  the 
more  Portland  cement  is  contained  in  the  same,  the  charges 
for  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  sand-cement  brick  will 
be  far  above  those  of  sand-lime  brick. 

(3)  Fuel:  The  amount  of  fuel  for  hardening  sand-lime 
brick  in  steam  of  125  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  is  ap¬ 
proximately  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  fuel  consumption,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  hardening  of  cylinders  and  the  pipes  connecting 
the  same  with  the  boilers  are  well  protected. 

This  figure  constitutes  the  excess  of  fuel  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  over  that  required  for  sand- 
cement  brick— the  charges  of  fuel,  however,  are  much  below 
those  for  labor  and  raw  materials. 

(4)  Labor:  A  sand-cement  brick  factory  requires  a 
larger  working  force  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  storing  the 
finished  product  before  it  can  be  shipped.  A  further  addition 
to  the  pay  roll  accrues  through  the  man  in  charge  of  the  test¬ 
ing  laboratory,  an  experienced  and  therefore  higher-priced 
person  whose  services  are,  as  stated,  not  required  in  a  sand- 
lime  brick  factory. 

(5)  General  expenses:  Including  office,  taxes,  interest  on 
capital  outlay  and  stock  on  hand,  fire  insurance,  accident  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Larger  for  a  sand-cement  brick  plant  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wider  area  subject  to  taxation  and  on  account  of 
the  larger  amount  of  stock — raw  and  finished — to  be  carried. 

It  is  nothing  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  actual  practice 
Ihe  cost  of  manufacturing  sand-cement  brick  is  often  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  manufacturing  sand-lime  brick  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  selling  prices,  however,  of  the  two  products 
are  the  same. 

The  sand-lime  brick  industry  can  well  be  said  to  have 
passed  its  experimental  period  and  the  state  of  its  technical 
perfection  is  such  as  to  enable  manufacturers  of  sand-lime 
bricks,  blocks  'or  roofing  tiles  to  successfully  compete  with 
similar  wares  of  the  clay  or  concrete  industries.  In  Europe, 
and  especially  in  Germany,  thousands  of  private  residences, 
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school  houses,  hospitals  and  even  governmental  buildings  have 
been  erected  of  sand-lime  brick  during  the  last  two  or  three 
decades,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  splendidly  withstood  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  time  and  weather  fully  bears  out  the 
theory  that  sand  and  lime  mixed  in  a  certain  definite  propor¬ 
tion,  pressed  into  bricks  or  blocks  or  tiles  and  hardened  in 
high  pressure  steam  will  form  an  excellent  building  material. 


ROOFING  TILE  PRESS  NO.  33. 


THERE  is  NO  branch  of  the  clay  industry  that  has  a  more 
promising  future  than  the  manufacture  of  clay  shingles. 
It  has  been  much  talked  of  but  has  developed  very  slowly. 
This  has  been  due,  largely  to  the  neglect  of  the  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  to  bring  out  machinery  suitable  for  the  work.  This  lack 
of  interest  was  due  to  the  apparent  want  of  a  market  for  this  class 
of  machinery.  In  the  past  this  class  of  clayworking  machinery 


ranged  that  an  automatic  hole  punch  can  be  applied  when  desired. 
The  pressure  between  the  head  and  pentagon  is  received  on  four 
steel  rods  instead  ot  castings.  The  pentagon  is  provided  w  ith  bear¬ 
ings  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  cast  hollow  and  designed  so 
that  it  can  be  steam  heated.  The  tables  of  the  pentagon  are 
accurately  planed  where  the  die  frames  are  to  be  bolted  to  them. 
The  pentagon  is  operated  by  means  of  an  escapement  wheel,  the 
bearings  of  which  are  bored  out,  and  in  which,  the  segmental  rim 
operating  wheel  closely  fits  and  holds  the  pentagon  rigid  while  the 
pressure  is  being  applied.  The  operating  wheel  is  provided  with  a 
case  hardened  steel  roller  and  pin  which  enters  the  slots  of  the 
escapement  wheel  and  turns  it  one  fifth  of  a  revolution  at  each  stroke 
of  the  pressure  head.  This  operating  wheel  is  mounted  on  the  crank 
shaft,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  crank  shaft,  is  driven  by  a  large  gear 
mounted  on  the  crank  shaft  through  a  train  of  heavy  gearing, 
mounted  on  substantial  shafts  and  pedestal  bearings,  the  latter 


Newr  Roofing  Tile  Press,  Manufactured  by  the  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


has  been  imported  and  it  has  been  without  the  finish  and  detailed 
development  that  American  manufacturers  are  accustomed  to  give 
their  machinery.  While  the  market  is  yet  limited,  we  consider  this 
the  proper  time  to  develop  our  Improved  Roofing  Tile  Press,  No. 
33.  This  machine  is  built  high  grade  throughout  and  is  designed 
with  a  heavy  cast  base  on  which  the  housing  for  the  machine  is 
bolted  to  planed  surfaces.  The  main  pentagon  frame  is  made  extra 
heavy;  the  upper  end  has  guides  planed  in  it,  in  which  the  upper 
pressure  head  reciprocates.  These  guides  are  provided  with  take-up 
wedges  to  prevent  an}-  lost  side  motion  of  the  head.  The  upper  die 
plate  is  bolted  to  this  head.  The  head  is  operated  by  a  five-inch 
forged  steel  crank  shaft  and  an  adjustable  connecting  rod,  so  made 
that  the  space  between  the  pentagon  and  pressure  head  can  be  varied 
to  suit  differed  thicknesses  of  dies.  The  pressure  head  is  so  ar- 


being  bolted  on  planed  surfaces  to  the  base  plate.  A  heavy  fly¬ 
wheel  is  provided  to  steady  the  motion  of  the  press.  The  press  is 
driven  by  a  friction  clutch  pulley,  24  inches  in  diameter,  6  inch  face, 
and  should  make  from  125  to  200  revolutions  per  minute.  Capacitv 
of  press,  600  to  1,000  shingles  per  hour,  pressing  one  shingle  at  a 
time.  Size  of  pentagon  faces,  14x21  inches.  Distance  between 
pentagon  and  pressure  head  at  lower  end  of  stroke,  6%  inches. 
Travel  of  upper  head,  5  inches.  Length  of  press,  8  feet  2  inches; 
width,  3  feet  3  inches.  Height,  7  feet;  height  of  table,  3  feet  1  >4 
inches.  Total  weight  of  machine,  1 1,140  pounds.  Power  required, 
8  to  15  horse. 

Note — Owing  to  a  variation  of  opinions  as  to  the  best  dies  to  use 
we  furnish  this  machine  without  dies  or  die  frames  allowing  each 
customer  to  exercise  his  own  judgement.  Prices  on  dies  will  be 
furnished  upon  receipt  of  specifications.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  The  American  Clay- Working  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
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AND  CURING  CLAY— No.  3. 


AM  OF  OPINION  that  clay  for  all  the 
better  grades  of  ware,  such  as  lock  joint 
roofing  tiles,  etc.,  gains  in  quality  if,  after 
suitable  preparation,  it  is  soaked  for  a 
certain  time  and  then  rotted  or  cured. 
The  articles  produced  from  such  clay 
have,  in  the  dry  unburned  state,  so  much 
cohesion  that  they  will  bear  handling 
and  pressure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
heat  a  plastic,  fat  clay  to  over  ioo  C.  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  it  by  the  very 
convenient  dry  method,  then  it  loses  its 
cohesive  properties  and  the  ware  formed  from  it,  when  dry,  will 
be  brittle  and  give  us  a  great  deal  more  breakage  than  clay  that 
has  been  dried  in  air  or  at  a  temperature  below  ioo  C.  The  cause 
of  this  I  attribute  to  the  presence  of  bacteria,  which,  as  is  known, 
produce  a  gelatinous  matter,  that  probably  acts  as  an  adhesive 
material  and  holds  the  particles  of  clay  together.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  failure  of  the  dry  press  in  Germany  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  we  use  an  artifically  dried  raw  material,  while 
in  America  they  only  use  air  dried  clay  in  which  the  bacteria 
are  not  destroyed. 

There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  insert  here.  As  I  opened  my 
mail  this  morning,  I  found  the  current  number  of  the  German 
Pottery  and  Brick  Ga^zctte^  No.  14  for  this  day.  I  had  very  little 
time,  but  opened  the  paper  and  there  found,  to  my  astonishment, 
a  report  of  an  address  given  in  America  by  Edward  C.  Stover, 
upon  the  propagation  of  bacteria  as  a  ground  for  plasticity  in  clay. 
This  example  of  the  duplicating  of  things  was  a  surprise  to  me. 
It  certainly  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  on  the  day  onj 
which  I  had  arranged  to  give  this  address  an  article  upon  this 
very  subject  should  have  come  into  my  hands.  It  was  certainly 
singular  enough.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  wake  up,  far  this  in¬ 
vestigation  does  not  start  in  Germany — on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
report  taken  from  an  American  paper,  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society.  You  can  read  this  paper  for  your¬ 
selves,  but  I  want  to  bring  forward  a  few  points,  which  are  in 
agreement  with  my  contentions. 

We  find  stated  here  that  a  material  which  has  been  stored  for 
a  long  time  is  not  only  better  and  easier  to  work,  but  there  is 
very  much  less  loss  in  drying  and  burning  than  when  using  fresh 
clay;  further — as  I  have  stated  elsewhere — the  old  Chinese  pot¬ 
ters  used  a  material  which  their  forefathers  had  stored  for  them, 
and  they  in  turn  prepared  material  for  their  successors.  After 
Stover  saying  that  it  is  the  growth  of  bacteria  which  improves 
the  material,  he  continues : 

“During  recent  years  these  infinitely  small  organisms  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  some  of  our  greatest  learned  men,  and 
by  means  of  their  discoveries,  especially  in  connection  with  medi¬ 
cine,  our  knowledge  of  existence  has  been  changed  and  enlarged. 
A  whole  series  of  bacteria  have  been  found  in  water  alone,  while 
several  hundred  have  been  found  in  clays  and  particularly  in  soils. 

“To  obtain  conclusive  data  upon  this  subject,  bacterial  cultures 
would  have  to  be  made  for  many  months,  and  all  the  materials 
we  use  would  have  to  be  tested.  *  *  *” 

He  refers  to  Pasteur,  Koch,  Cohn,  Tyndall,  who  all  find  in  bac¬ 
teriological  action  the  explanation  of  fermentation.  As  the  most 
commonly  met  with  baccilus  in  clay,  he  mentions  the  sulphur¬ 
bearing  bacilus,  also  called  the  sulphate  proteus.  He  then  says 
further : 

“In  a  fresh  mixture  of  clay,  which  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a  mass, 
the  fermentation  will  be  complete  in  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  if 
there  is  no  inoculation.”  That  is  to  say,  if  no  addition  of  living 
bacteria  has  been  made.  “If  the  mass  is  inoculated  with  bacilli 
then,  under  similar  conditions,  the  time  is  shortened  and  reduced 
to  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

“As  the  soaking  of  the  clay  mixture  is  mostly  done  in  under¬ 
ground  cellars,  it  is  easy  to  carefully  mix  the  clay  and  inoculate  it 
as  it  passes  through  the  pug  mill,  if  we  throw  in  small  quantities 
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of  well  inoculated  and  ripe  slum.  The  mass  is  then  packed  in  a 
damp,  musty  cellar,  and  kept  sufficiently  warm  and  moist,  but 
without  being  disturbed.  In  this  way  the  curing  is  completed  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  the  many  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
it  are  secured.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  one  of  the  speakers  re¬ 
marked  that  the  brickmaker  weathered  his  clay  under  conditions 
which  were  not  favorable  for  the  growth  of  bacteria.  It  was  gen- 
ernllv  supposed  that  the  clay  cellar  should  be  kept  clean,  but  Mr. 


Fig.  1.  Elevated  Soak  Room,  with  Distributing  Track — 
(1)  Longitudinal  Section.  (2)  Floor  Plan. 


Stover  had  shown  that  during  the  whole  time  of  its  use,  it  was  all 
the  better  for  being  infected  with  bacteria. 

This  is  a  process  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  beer,  where  the  ferment  fungi,  which  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  beer,  have  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  beer. 

Another  speaker  reported  a  case  of  damaged  filter  press  cloths. 


Fig.  2.  Curing  Installation  Plan. 

In  seeking  for  the  cause  of  this,  he  found  that  a  chemist  for  a 
southern  clay  works  had  shown  that  bacteria  were  present  in  the 
clay  and  that  they  had  destroyed  the  filter  cloths. 

Another  case  was  brought  forward  of  the  destruction  of  filter 
cloths,  which  could  only  be  explained  by  the  curing  of  the  clay. 
The  prepared  clay  was  blue  as  it  came  from  the  press,  though  it 
should  have  been  a  white  mass.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  high-class 
clay.  All  the  workmen  declared  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  material.  The  speaker  could  not  at  the  time  admit  that  this 
was  possible,  but  the  men  insisted,  as  the  clay  was  blue  and  had 
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an  unpleasant  odor.  It  had,  in  fact,  a  rotten  smell.  The  first 
evening  every  one  of  the  workmen  reported  the  result  of  the  day’s 
work.  Each  one  stated  that  he  had  better  results,  with  fewer 
cracks  in  the  ware,  etc.,  and  the  clay  worked  extra  good,  but  it 
was  bad  for  the  filter  cloths. 

Another  speaker  reported  that  the  introduction  to  the  mass  of 
a  small  portion  of  infected  clay  brought  about  a  quicker  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  a  material  was  obtained  that 
was  as  ripe  as  under  ordinary  circumstanes,  would  require  many 
months. 

Finally  a  speaker  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  plasticity  did 


Fig.  4.  Soak  Cellar  for  two  kinds  of  Clay. —  (1)  Cross  Section. 

(2)  Floor  Plan. 


not  depend  upon  the  formation  of  acids,  but  upon  the  production 
of  a  gelatinous  matter  which  the  bacteria  gave  to  the  clay.  He 
considered  that  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  would  be  of 
great  interest. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  add  the  following  case :  When  I  was  in 


brick  must  be  thrust  by  iron  rods  from  the  portion  in  which  it  is 
preheated  to  where  it  is  completely  vitrified.  This  was  done  satis¬ 
factorily  for  years,  but  one  day  the  burner  notified  Mr.  Meyer  that 
the  bricks  would  not  hold  together — they  crumbled  and  choked 
the  kiln.  Chemical  analyses  were  made  and  all  possible  tests,  and 
it  was  positively  proved  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  material.  Still  the  fact  remained  that  the  bricks  crumbled 
in  the  kiln.  After  much  seeking,  it  was  found,  quite  by  accident, 
that  a  urinal,  which  had  been  near  the  clay  cellar,  had  been  re¬ 
moved  as  an  improvement.  This  had  had  a  leaky  pipe,  and  that  a 
small  quantity  of  the  urine,  or  perhaps  uric  acid,  had  got  into  the 
clay.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  urine 
would  start  some  sort  of  a  decomposition  process,  which  would 
cause  the  material  to  cure  better  than  without  the  addition. 

In  a  similar  way  we  see  plenty  of  instances  of  the  starting  of 
the  fermentation  process  in  everyday  life.  I  may  mention  the 
employment  of  yeast,  of  sour  dough,  of  rennet,  etc. 

I  have  here  a  few  sketches  to  show  you  how,  for  some  years 
past,  I  have  practically  carried  out  soaking  and  curing  installa¬ 
tions.  Fig.  1  shows  a  longitudinal  section  and  a  ground  plan  of  a 
clay-soaking  plant,  which  is  arranged  in  one  floor  just  above  the 
press  room.  The  raw  material  is  carried  to  the  upper  floor  by 
means  of  an  inclined,  suspended  track,  where  it  is  crushed  by  one 
or  more  rolls.  As  soon  as  the  clay  has,  in  this  way,  lost  its  struc- 


Fig.  5.  Continuous  Shaft  Soak  Pit. —  (1)  Cross  Section. 

(2)  Floor  Plan. 
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Fig.  3.  Continuous  Soak  Cellar. —  (1)  Cross  Section. 
(2)  Floor  Plan. 


Saarbruecken,  many  years  ago,  I  called  upon  that  well  known  ce¬ 
ment  technist,  Ferd  M.  Meyer,  in  Malstatt-Burbach,  who  operated 
the  first  Dietzch  kiln.  The  raw  material  for  cement  has,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  rather  less  cohesion  than  our  raw  material,  but  when 
the  rough  brick  is  to  be  burned  to  a  cement  in  the  Dietzch  kiln 
it  must  bind  well,  because  the  kiln  is  in  two  divisions  and  the 


ture,  it  falls  through  a  hopper  into  a  car  on  another  hanging  rail 
on  the  lower  floor.  This  suspended  track  is  used  to  carry  the  clay 
around  the  cellar  and  dump  it  where  it  is  wanted.  Two  cars  are 
on  this  line,  one  car  is  always  under  the  hopper,  while  the  other 
is  taken  to  any  desired  point  for  dumping.  This  line  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  ring,  so  that  the  car  can  be  sent  to  right  or  left.  The  curing 
cellar  is  built  of  iron  girders  in  concrete.  The  store  of  clay  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  eight  days’  work,  and  is  taken  direct  from  the  cellar  to 
the  brick  presses  on  the  ground  floor.  I  have  built  a  number  of 
installations  upon  this  principle  during  past  years,  where  it  was 
the  common  practice  to  have  the  ware  dried  above  the  continuous 
kiln. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  ground  plan  of  a  curing  installation  designed 
for  the  well  known  roofing  tile  firm  of  Carl  Ludowici,  at  Ludwig- 
shaven,  and  which  was  built  at  the  branch  works  at  Jeandelain- 
court,  France.  The  preparation  of  the  raw  material  took  place 
in  the  most  thorough  manner,  in  a  similar  soak  room  to  Fig.  1, 
but  which  was  on  a  higher  floor.  From  the  soaking  the  material 
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went  to  the  auger  machine,  “A,”  Fig.  2.  The  bar  of  clay  there  pro¬ 
duced  was  cut  up  into  pieces  that  could  be  easily  handled  and  car¬ 
ried  by  a  suspended  track  to  one  of  the  rotting  rooms,  “B”  or  “C.” 
The  curing  room  in  question  was  filled  from  front  to  back.  As 
soon  as  it  was  filled,  which  took  several  days,  work  was  begun  on 
the  second  division,  and  while  this  was  being  filled,  the  contents 
of  the  first  were  used.  The  emptying  was  done  by  means  of  the 
same  suspended  track,  but  from  the  opposite  end.  A  hoist,  “D,” 
is  used,  by  which  the  cars  are  taken  up  to  the  roofing  tile  presses 
on  the  upper  floor. 

In  recent  times  I  have  got  more  and  more  away  from  the  practice 
of  placing  the  soaking  installation  high  up,  as  it  comes  considerably 
dearer  than  when  it  is  on  the  ground  level.  Fig.  3.  shows  a  con¬ 
tinuous  soak  cellar  in  cross  section  and  plan.  The  soak  channel 
is  about  50  meters  long,  three  deep  and  four  wide.  It  looks  in 
plan  something  like  a  continuous  kiln. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  soaking  installation  for  two  kinds  of  clay — one 
for  roofing  tiles,  the  other  for  ordinary  bricks.  The  two  soak 
rooms,  “A,”  in  the  middle  are  each  four  meters  wide  and  are  for 
brick  clay.  The  two  for  roofing  tile  clay  on  each  side,  “B,”  are 
each  only  two  meters  wide.  This  arrangement  presents  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  with  only  three  double  tracks  all  four  compartments 
can  be  filled.  The  emptying  is  done  by  cars  on  hanging  rails. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  expense  of  running  these  installations, 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  twice  handling  the  clay. 

To  give  an  indication  of  my  latest  idea,  by  which  this  extra 
expense  may  be  avoided,  I  show,  in  Fig.  5,  a  soaking  installation, 
which  has  not  yet  been  built.  The  incentive  for  this  comes  from 
Mr.  Cramer.  It  is  a  continuous  soak  pit,  resembling  a  shaft  kiln. 
It  is  made  of  sheet  iron  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  kind  of 
rough  grate.  I  propose  to  carry  the  crushed  clay,  in  a  wet  state, 
to  the  top  and  allow  it  to  fall  through  the  small  opening.  The 
soaked  clay  will  be  continuously  taken  from  below.  Through  the 
wet  clay  being  in  a  column  of  some  height,  there  is  considerable 
pressure  upon  the  grate  at  the  bottom,  causing  a  mixing  and  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  particles  of  clay.  I  have  noticed  in  several  brick  works 
in  Germany  what  a  great  advantage  there  was  when  Nature  her¬ 
self  had  performed  this  work  in  the  clay  pit.  At  a  brick  works 
which  I  built  at  Flensburg,  for  instance,  the  bank  had  a  height 
of  only  about  six  meters,  but  for  all  that  it  filled  the  pit  from  day 
to  day  only  by  the  pressure  from  the  bank.  The  clay  which  had 
gone  through  this  slow  and  equable  movement  could  be,  without 
any  further  preparation,  taken  direct  to  the  machine.  I  have 
seen  an  artificial  shifting  of  the  clay  at  a  brick  works  in  Giessen, 
where  the  clay,  which  was  cut  with  difficulty  out  of  the  bank, 
was  put  up  in  a  heap  in  a  wet  state,  crept  slowly  forward  and 
was  much  easier  to  press  than  without  this  preliminary  action. 
Something  similar  is  what  I  hope  to  accomplish  by  means  of  this 
shaft  soak  pit. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  bring  yet  one  more  matter  before 
you.  In  most  of  these  soaking  and  curing  plants  it  may  happen 
that  the  clay  in  winter  will  come  in  in  frozen  lumps,  in  which  con¬ 
dition  it  can  not  be  worked.  Mr.  Pieper,  a  brick  manufacturer  at 
Wernigerode,  explained  to  me  yesterday  in  what  a  simple  man¬ 
ner  he  always  succeeded  in  thawing  his  clay,  even  in  the  severe 
cold  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  that  too,  without  it  costing  him 
scarcely  a  cent.  The  suggestion  came  from  me  and  I  got  the  idea 
in  our  summer  excursion  to  Danzig.  We,  on  that  occasion,  visited 
the  brick  works  at  Marienburg,  where,  in  winter,  the  frozen  clay 
in  the  dump  cars  is  thawed  out  by  steam  from  the  boiler.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Pieper  does,  but  in  a  much  simpler  manner.  He  has 
double-angle  iron,  about  a  half  meter  in  length,  fixed  to  each  dump 
car,  projecting  a  few  centimeters  beyond  the  edge.  In  front  of  the 
first  clay  preparing  machine  he  has  a  hose,  about  two  meters  long, 
connected  with  the  exhaust  steam.  As  soon  as  the  car,  loaded 
with  frozen  lumps  of  clay,  comes  up,  the  hose  is  coupled  to  it  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  steam  heating  for  railroad  passenger  cars 
and  the  steam  flows  in.  Mr.  Pieper,  to  test  this,  filled  a  dump  car 
with  nothing  but  big  lumps  of  frozen  clay  and  allowed  it  to  re¬ 
main  under  steam  for  five  minutes.  In  this  time  all  was  thawed 
out.  The  consumption  of  steam  is  very  small.  The  little  water 


which  condenses  does  not  hurt  the  clay,  and  the  whole  outfit  cost 
only  about  sixty-five  or  seventy  marks.  (Applause.) 

Discussion  of  the  paper  in  our  next. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  ZANESVILLE,  O.,  DISTRICT  AS  REPRESENTED 
AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 


OR  SOME  unknown  reason,  a  special  inter¬ 
est  is  being  taken  in  the  clay  exhibits  that 
will  appear  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  next 
year,  and  a  great  many  clay  concerns,  brick 
manufacturers,  potteries,  stoneware  manu¬ 
facturers,  terra  cotta  plants,  etc.,  will  have 
extensive  exhibits  there.  This  was  sadly 
lacking  in  most  of  the  expositions  held  heretofore.  In  the  first 
place,  the  directors  of  this  exposition  seem  to  have  taken  an  espe¬ 
cial  interest  in  this  industry,  and  seem  to  want  to  give  it  unlimited 
space  in  the  exposition,  and  the  different  classes  of  clay  product 
manufacturers  are  responding  generously,  and  by  the  time  that 
the  exposition  is  ready  to  open,  it  will  see  hundreds  of  exhibits 
along  this  line  that  expositions  of  the  kind  have  never  witnessed 
before. 

A  good  many  pottery  manufacturers  from  all  over1  the 
United  States,  will  be  represented  there,  some  of  the  largest  pot¬ 
teries,  such  as  The  Knowles,  Taylor  and  Knowles  Company,  The 
Potters’  Co-operative  Company,  and  The  Homer  Laughlin  China 
Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  O. ;  The  Trenton  Potteries  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  The  Roseville  Pottery  Company. 
The  J.  B.  Owens  Pottery  Company,  and  S.  A.  Weller,  Zanesville’s 
largest  plants,  will  probably  be  represented  there  by  nice  exhibits. 

The  part  of  the  exposition  that  interests  us  most  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  is  the  Mines  Palace,  wherein  these  exhibits  will  be  placed,  or 
at  least,  a  great  part  of  them.  This  immense  structure  will  cover 
an  area  of  nine  acres  and  will  measure  60  feet  in  height  to  cor¬ 
nice.  This  building  will  be  750  feet  in  length  by  525  feet  in  width. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Theodore  Link,  and  its  architecture  is 
something  new,  and  at  the  same  time  very  attractive.  This 
building  alone  will  probably  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000. 

In  the  interior  of  the  building,  in  the  section  that  interests  us 
most,  it  is  planned  to  have  a  large  pottery  kiln,  the  interior  of 
which  will  be  used  for  various  exhibits.  The  kiln,  bands  and 
all,  are  truly  represented  in  this  structure,  which  will  add  a 
very  pleasing  look  to  this  end  of  the  exposition,  at  least,  so  far 
as  the  clay  worker  is  concerned. 

Just  yet,  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  who  will  be  represented  at  the 
exposition  in  the  way  of  potteries,  etc.;  but  one  thing  is  sure — 
that  is,  that  Mr.  S.  A.  Weller,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  has  already  se¬ 
cured  permission  to  erect  a  $30,000  pottery  and  manufacture  ware 
right  on  the  grounds,  which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  adver¬ 
tisements  ever  secured  by  a  pottery,  and  it  will  also  give  the 
Zanesville  potteries  and  those  located  in  the  Zanesville  district 
something  great  in  the  way  of  a  free  advertisement. 

The  potterv  that  Mr.  Weller  is  to  erect  will  probably  be  a  full 
size  plant,  but  of  small  capacity.  Regular  pottery  buildings  will 
be  erected,  regular  full-size  machinery  installed  and  a  complete 
plant  will  be  located  there,  which  will  be  put  into  complete  oper¬ 
ation.  One  or  more  full-size  kilns  will  be  erected  and  ware 
burned  in  same.  Mr.  Weller  will  probably  make  ware  at  the  ex¬ 
position  to  be  sold  as  souvenirs,  also. 

Mr.  Weller,  erecting  at  the  exposition,  as  he  will,  a  miniature 
pottery,  will  give  the  Zanesville  district  a  prestige  for  years  to 
come.  There  are  lots  of  plants  that  are,  in  a  way,  represented,  or 
at  least  will  be  brought  to  notice  more  or  less  by  Mr.  Weller’s 
movement.  There  are  his  own  two  plants,  comprising  twenty 
kilns  at  Zanesville,  The  J.  B.  Owens  Pottery  Company,  The  Ohio 
Pottery  Company,  The  Roseville  Pottery  Company,  with  its  sev¬ 
eral  plants;  The  Zanesville  Filter  and  Pottery  Company,  The 
Zanesville  Stoneware  Company,  The  Bohemian  Pottery  Company, 
The  Faience  Pottery  Company,  The  Zanesville  Art  Pottery  Com- 
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pany,  and  others,  all  of  which  are  located  at  Zanesville ;  then  at 
Roseville,  we  have  the  several  different  plants  of  the  Roseville 
Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville;  Pace  Bros.  &  Co.,  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Pottery  Company,  The  J.  W.  McCoy  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  F.  S.  Lowry,  L.  E.  Dodds,  The  Lowry  Pottery  Company, 
and  other  smaller  plants  whose  entire  output  is  confined  to 
stoneware,  flower  pots,  fire  clay  cooking  ware,  etc. 

At  Crooksville,  O.,  which  is  also  in  the  Zanesville  district, 
there  are  two  white  ware  potteries,  while  the  balance  of  the 
plants  there  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
a  grade  of  stoneware  which  is  hard  to  equal.  They  seem  to  make 
a  finer  grade  of  stoneware,  or  at  least,  it  looks  better  and  is  of  a 
better  grade  than  manufactured  by  most  plants.  The  Crooks¬ 
ville  China  Company  is  making  semi-porcelain  ware  in  both  din¬ 
ner  and  toilet  shapes,  while  The  Acme  Pottery  Company,  whose 
plant  is  now  building,  will  also  devote  their  attention  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  class  of  goods.  The  former  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  five  ware  kilns,  while  the  latter  has  a  capacity  of  six.  The 
Keystone  Pottery  Company  manufactures  mostly  a  line  of  spe- 


are  as  good  as  could  be  built.  The  six-kiln  plant  that  The  Acme 
Pottery  Company  are  putting  up,  will  be  similar  in  construction 
and  will  be  just  as  modern  and  complete  as  this  one  is. 

For  the  typical  stoneware  pottery,  probably  the  plant  of  The 
Globe  Stoneware  Company  is  as  good  as  the  best.  They  have  a 
capacity  of  three  kilns  and  find  no  trouble  whatever  in  marketing 
their  output.  There  are  plants  that  cost  more  money  and  are 
really  better  plants  than  this  class  of  factories,  because  this  one, 
and,  in  fact,  most  all  stoneware  plants  are  built  of  wood,  while 
some  of  the  more  expensive  ones  are  built  of  brick ;  but  the  stone¬ 
ware  man,  as  a  rule,  does  not  look  at  this  as  much  of  an  advan¬ 
tage,  although  it  is,  but  rather  pronounces  the  verdict  that  the 
“brick-built”  man  has  too  much  money  in  it.  In  his  estimation, 
it  does  not  show  up.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  ware  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  that  the  output  of  these  fac¬ 
tories  is  a  little  better  than  the  general  run  of  stoneware — 
that  is,  it  is  not  absolutely  common  stoneware,  but  more  in  the 
way  of  specialties. 

If  a  fair  proportion  of  all  these  different  classes  of  daywork  - 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Stock  Room  in  the  Factory  of  the  Globe  Stoneware  Company. 


cialties  in  stoneware,  some  of  which  border  along  a  sanitary  line. 
Other  plants  in  Crooksville  are  The  Globe  Stoneware  Company, 
The  Diamond  Stoneware  Company,  The  Star  and  Crooksville 
Stoneware  Companies,  The  Beck  Pottery  Company,  whose  plant 
is  located  at  Deavertown,  and  The  American  Pottery  Company, 
whose  plant  is  at  McLuney,  O. ;  The  Burley  and  Winter  Pottery 
Company,  which  is  the  oldest  stoneware  plant  in  the  section,  also 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

To  read  over  the  names,  one  would  not  judge  correctly  the 
immensity  of  the  industry  that  they  represent.  The  works  of 
The  Crooksville  China  Company  is  as  finely  built  a  plant  as  one 
often  comes  across.  It  is  built  entirely  of  brick,  has  five  kilns 
and  two  double  decorating  kilns,  is  one  story  throughout,  except 
the  decorating  department,  which  is  two  stories,  and  which  saves 
an  immense  amount  of  traveling  up  and  down  stairs.  It  is  quite 
an  extensive  works,  and  is  modern  in  every  detail.  Its  mechani¬ 
cal  workings  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy,  while  the  buildings 


ing  establishments  are  represented  at  the  exposition,  or  if  we  even 
have  a  display  from  one  of  each  class  of  manufacturers,  we  feel 
sure  that  it  will  do  the  community  much  good  and  that,  in  the 
end,  all  of  these  plants  that  we  have  talked  of  above,  will  be 
benefited. 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  other  pottery  cities 
must  not  be  forgotten,  but  must  be  taken  into  consideration  along 
with  the  ones  we  have  mentioned  above.  Of  course,  their  output 
is  different,  but  it  far  exceeds  any  of  the  towns  referred  to  above. 
East  Liverpool  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  plants  operating 
on  pottery  and  like  lines,  Trenton,  25  or  30,  and  a  great  many 
potteries  scattered  all  over  the  country,  a  great  portion  of  whom 
will  be  represented  when  the  exposition  opens  up. 

Tom  Potter. 


Every  business  has  some  good  points.  These  points,  if  con¬ 
stantly  advertised,  will  bring  business. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  MODERN  CLAYWORKER— NO.  9. 


The  Kilns. 


E  FIND  THIS  SUBJECT  to  be  very  pro¬ 
lific.  There  are  kilns  and  kilns,  and  it 
will  not  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  any  particular  kiln,  nor  to  set 
forth  any  plans  or  specifications  for  the 
building  of  same.  The  kiln  question  is 
one  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  best  to  leave  the  construc¬ 
tion  subject  for  the  manufacturer  and  kiln-builder  to  settle 
between  them.  We  will,  however,  set  forth  the  objects  which 
should  be  held  in  mind  when  starting  to  improve  kiln  plant  or 


to  add  new  equipment  in  this  line. 

What  would  be  the  “composite”  reply  if  all  brickmakers  or 
clayworkers  were  asked  to  define  the  word  “kiln.”  The  defini¬ 
tion,  as  shown  by  some  examples  on  small  yards,  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  some  of  our  modern  clayworkers. 
Yet  in  many  instances  these  examples,  which  are  often  the 
evidence  of  small  means,  turn  out  some  ware  at  times  which 
would  put  to  shame  the  regular  output  of  some  of  our  most 
modern  yards.  How  the  good  results  are  accomplished  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Probably  it  is  due  largely  to  a  clay  entirely 
suited,  to  a  great  confidence  in  self  and  to  the  motto  hung  on 
the  walls  of  most  up-draft  kiln  users:  “We  never  sleep.” 

We  are  aware  that  a  great  many  people  are  satisfied  with 
the  embryonic  type  or  up-draft  kiln,  and  in  some  cases  with 
reason.  We  do  not  favor  them  at  all  as  economical  instru¬ 
ments,  but  admit  that  there  are  circumstances  which  fully 
warrant  their  use.  Some  users  prefer  the  up-draft,  thinking 
they  are  producing  good  burns  and  doing  so  with  economy; 
some  really  do  accomplish  good  results,  and  we  have  heard 
of  an  owner-burner  who  has  produced  90  per  cent,  pavers  in 
an  up-draft;  however,  we  are  not  able  to  produce  any  definite 
postoffice  address.  The  real  excuses  for  the  installation  of  up¬ 
draft  kiln  plants  are:  Lack  of  permanence;  insufficient  clay 
supply,  or  in  cases  which  prevail  near  large  and  growing  cities, 
where  land  increases  in  value  very  rapidly  and  pushes  brick 
plants  to  cheaper  ground.  Again,  lack  of  financial  ability  to 
meet  first  cost  of  down-draft. 

Undoubtedly  many  have  become  rich  in  operating  up-draft 
kilns,  and  some  of  these  have  become  poor  again  in  operating 
down-draft  or  continuous  kilns.  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  conclusion  that  up-draft  kilns  are  Bad,  down-draft 
Worse,  and  continuous  Mere  Evidence  of  Insanity.  As  we 
look  over  the  field  of  brickmaking  effort  we  do  see  a  good 
many  evidences  of  failure  in  permanent  kiln  plants,  but  they 
are  naturally  more  striking  than  the  evidences  of  failure  in 
the  “scove”  kiln  plants  and  naturally  attract  the  most  atten¬ 
tion.  In  most  any  direction  we  may  look  over  the  field  of 
failure  we  find  a  good  deal  and  perhaps  the  large  majority  of 
the  causes  for  failure  in  the  kiln  equipment.  Good  kilns  have 
carried  men  and  firms  quickly  down  to  failure,  and  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

The  one  trouble  with  the  brick  or  clayworking  business  is 
that  the  kilns  will  not  produce  material  for  bank  deposits  with 
enough  dispatch.  Often  it  happens  that  the  kiln  equipment 
cripples  the  investor  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  compelled 
to  curtail  investment  in  other  and  quite  as  vital  economies, 
and  this  undisputed  instrument  of  great  economy  becomes  a 
millstone  around  the  investor’s  neck  when  not  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  full  set  of  favorable  or  economic  conditions  of 
plant.  Further  causes  for  failure  coming  through  the  use  of 
down-draft  kilns  are:  The  adoption  of  “simple,”  commonly 
used  designs,  which  have  in  them  no  idea  except  a  chamber  of 
enlarged  area  (the  kiln  proper)  in  one  direct  continuous  pas¬ 
sage  from  furnace  to  stack,  or  likened  unto  an  old-fashioned 
heating  drum  installed  on  a  stovepipe  line  to  heat  the  cham¬ 
ber  above.  Another  cause  is  the  adoption  of  a  too  complicated 
design,  without  doubt  sired  by  a  dreamer  and  one  who  does 
not  use  his  own  medicine.  Unfortunately,  practice  does  not 
always  work  out  a  theory,  and  heat  is  stubborn  and  has  ways 


that  are  governed  by  laws  that  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to 
disturb. 

The  one  idea  toward  which  we  should  all  work  is  the  kiln 
which  enables  the  burner  to  distribute  the  heat  evenly — that, 
is  to  say,  the  heat  must  be  in  a  measure  confined  so  that  it 
passes  through  the  kiln  and  ware  with  as  low  a  speed  as 
possible  with  good  combustion,  thus  permitting  the  maximum 
heat  absorption  by  the  ware  and  an  even  spread  of  heat  with¬ 
out  establishing  hot  and  cold  “spots.”  Too  great  a  speed  in 
the  passage  of  heat  from  furnace  to  stack  causes  great  fuel 
expenditure,  heat  paths,  loss  of  time  and  unevenly  burned 
wares. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  ideal  conditions  prevail  in  lateral- 
draft  or  continuous  kilns.  It  is  not  always  best,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  continuous  kiln  is  the  thing,  as  we  have 
many  things  to  consider  in  its  use.  First  of  all  comes  high 
installation  cost,  but  we  should  leave  this  out,  perhaps,  as  the 
day  approaches  when  all  things  must  be  done  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  Next  comes  the  manner  of  firing,  which  in  many  cases, 
or  for  use  in  burning  fine  ware,  is  faulty  owing  to  the  metnod 
of  dropping  the  fuel  down  upon  the  ware.  Then,  again,  by  the 
vise  of  the  continuous  kiln  we  lose  the  benefits  of  waste  heat 
drying.  Such  a  saving  in  the  drying  of  plastic  wares  will  no 
doubt  in  many  cases  more  than  offset  the  saving  effected  in 
burning  in  the  continuous.  The  ideal  economy  would  appear 
to  be  the  adoption  of  the  dry-press  process  in  connection  with 
the  continuous  kiln.  Unfortunately,  brick  which  are  made  by 
the  dry-process  are  not  suited  for  paving  purposes,  and  if  the 
continuous  kiln  successfully  handles  paving  brick,  this  com¬ 
bination  would  still  have  to  be  thrown  out.  Again,  many  clays 
which  will  make  a  first-grade  stiff  mud  brick  fail  entirely  when 
worked  by  the  dry-press  process. 

The  modern  clayworker  is  confronted  with  a  determined 
enemy  which  he  must  overcome — i.  e.,  high-priced  fuel.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  price  of  coal  continues  to  advance,  as  it  most  cer¬ 
tainly  will,  and  the  brickmaker  is  forced  to  advance  the  price 
of  brick  very  materially.  He  can  go  to  the  producer  of  coal 
with  his  case  and  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  concrete 
construction,  cement,  and  sand-lime  brick  and  other  materials 
are  very  apt  to  destroy  in  a  large  measure  the  market  for 
brick,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  production,  and  that  this  high 
cost  is  largely  due  to  fuel  cost.  There  would  be  no  hope  for 
help  in  that  direction,  because,  while  the  coal  producer  recog¬ 
nizes  the  importance  of  the  brick  industry  as  far  as  concerns 
his  business,  he  will  be  powerless  to  make  the  lower  price 
required  owing  to  his  steadily  increasing  cost  under  the  uni¬ 
versal  union  of  coal  miners  and  their  never-failing  demands 
for  increased  pay  and  decreased  hours  or  decreased  produc¬ 
tion. 

There  must  be  a  study  of  fuel  economy,  and  the  place  to 
study  it  is  along  the  firing  line  or  with  the  burners  or  kilns. 
The  kiln  as  ordinarily  installed  is  the  most  prolific  source  of 
waste  in  the  process  which  is  naturally  the  most  expensive  in 
the  marketing  of  brick  or  clayware.  We  must  overcome  this 
by  the  use  of  kilns  which  will  equally  distribute  the  heat; 
kilns  having  great  draft  force  and  an  equalized  draft  force  as 
the  volume  is  increased  or  decreased;  kilns  with  ample  and 
distributed  draft  outlets,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  freest  passing 
off  of  the  water-smoke,  and  the  most  rapid  raising  of  heat,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  even  distribution  of  same  and  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  same  in  the  kiln  as  long  as  possible,  consistent  with 
good  combustion  of  fuel  in  the  furnaces. 

Kilns  should  be  built  with  special  reference  to  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  kiln  chamber  proper  and  the  stack  or  stacks. 
That  is,  there  should  be  no  influence  to  retard  draft  through 
the  agency  of  dampness  in  the  flues  or  stacks.  With  this  idea 
in  view,  it  is  always  better  to  design  the  plant  so  that  the 
machine  level  is  considerably  above  the  furnace  or  grade  level 
of  the  kiln  yard,  thus  permitting  the  building  of  the  kiln  floors 
some  little  height  above  the  furnace  level  and  the  keeping  of 
the  furnace  level  and  the  bottom  of  the  flues  close  together 
and  the  flues  up  as  much  as  possible  above  the  natural  moist¬ 
ure  of  the  ground.  Slightly  elevated  transfer  tracks  may 
possibly  entail  some  extra  installation  cost,  but  they  pay  good 
dividends. 

We  have  often  been  asked,  “What  is  the  best  furnace?” 
So  far,  the  best  furnace  has  been  that  which  is  used  by  the 
best  burners.  In  other  words,  the  burner  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  the  design  of  the  furnace.  First  of  all,  we  must 
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have  a  furnace  which  will  permit  of  free  combustion,  and  that 
comes  chiefly  through  the  care  that  is  given  it  by  the  burner. 
We  have  seen  the  best  of  results  accomplished  with  slanting 
grates  and  also  as  good  with  horizontal,  under  conditions  of 
fuel  and  clay  almost  if  not  quite  identical.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  perfectly  villainous  burns  in  both,  owing 
solely  and  entirely  to  the  burner  and  his  methods  of  careless 
waste  and  display  of  black  ignorance.  It  is  a  crime  to  burn 
brick  the  way  it  is  done  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  there 
are  two  criminals  in  the  operation.  They  are  the  burner  and 
the  man  who  keeps  him. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PRESSED  BRICK  OF  SAND,  AND  COMMON  BRICK 

OF  CLAY. 

The  Old  and  the  New  in  Brickmaking — A  Tidy  Yard 
Run  by  Water  Power. 


NE  OF  THE  PRETTIEST  little  cities  it 
has  ever  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  visit  is  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  It 
is  sixty  miles  north  of  Albany  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  railroad,  or  six  hours' 
from  New  York  City  by  rail.  A  more 
pleasant  way  to  make  the  trip  from  the 
Metropolis  is  to  take  the  Albany  boat. 
Those  having  an  abundance  of  time  may 
make  the  run  from  Albany  by  trolley  and 
will  find  it  an  interesting  and  comfortable 
journey  affording  an  opporunity  of  visit¬ 
ing  Saratoga,  New  York’s  famous  water¬ 
ing  place,  as  the  trolley  line  runs  through 
the  latter  and  also  through  Mechanicsville,  where  brickmakers 
will  find  two  fine  brick  plants. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  two  brick  yards,  new  and 
old,  at  Glens  Falls,  operated  by  D.  P.  DeLong,  for  years  a  faith¬ 
ful  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  whose  genial  qualities  have  made 
him  many  warm  friends  among  the  brickmakers  and  builders 
of  the  country.  Associated  with  him  in  the  business  is  A.  Z. 
DeLong,  a  son,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbus  School  for 
Clayworkers,  which  is  proof  positive  that  he  is  a  worker,  for  no 
drone  ever  passes  Professor  Orton’s  examinations. 

The  reader  may  infer,  and  correctly,  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  DeLongs  are  progressive,  and  it  will  not  surprise  those  who 
know  them  well  to  learn  that  they  have  taken  up  the  newest 
thing  in  brick  making  and  have  built  a  Iluennekes  System  sand- 
lime  brick  plant,  the  first  of  the  sort  in  their  section.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  the  new  plant  was  just  getting  under  way.  Only  a 
few  thousand  brick  had  been  made — not  enough  to  say  they  had 
really  started,  but  enough  and  of  a  quality  to  dispel  all  doubts 
or  fears,  if  there  had  been  any,  as  to  the  success  of  the  process. 
The  new  plant,  which  is  located  just  across  the  road  from  their 
old  yard,  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  careful  planning  and 
good  workmanship  throughout.  Every  part  and  feature  seems  to 
be  well  proportioned  and  in  the  right  place  and  while  the  build¬ 
ings  are  of  wood,  the  plant  looks  good  and  will  bear  close  in¬ 
spection.  Evidently  “not  how  cheap,  but  how  good’’  was  the 
motto  of  the  builders. 

“How  did  you  become  interested  in  the  sand-lime  brick  prop¬ 
osition?”  DeLong,  senior,  was  asked,  and  he  replied,  “Well,  1 
heard  what  was  said  about  sand-lime  brick  at  the  National  meet¬ 
ings,  became  interested  and  read  up  and  investigated  and  satisfied 
myself  that  it  was  a  good  business  proposition  and  so  decided 
to  build  a  good  plant  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  well  we 
have  succeeded.  We  intend  to  make  a  good  brick  that  will  take 
the  place  of  high  priced  front  brick  in  this  section  and  by 
giving  our  builders  a  less  expensive  front  brick,  we  hope  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  our  common  building  brick  by  encouraging 
the  construction  of  brick,  rather  than  frame  buildings. 

This  is  certainly  a  sensible  view  of  the  sand-lime  brick  propo- 


The  Granite  Brick  Co.'s  New  Iluennekes  System  Sand-Lime 
Brick  Plant,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. —  (i)  General  View  of  Works. 
(2)  Some  Green  Brick.  (3)  Mr.  Huennekes  (in  center), 
Mr.  DeLong,  Sr.,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Clay-Worker  ex¬ 
amining  the  brick.  (4)  Side  View  of  Works. 
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sition,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  quality  of  biick  which  we 
saw  made  while  at  the  plant,  results  will  prove  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  DeLong’s  course. 

THE  SAND-LIME  BRICK  PLANT. 

The  Granite  Brick  Co.,  for  that  is  the  title  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern,  is  fortunate  in  having  an  extensive  deposit  of  good 
sand  immediately  adjoining  their  old  yard.  The  sand  thev  have 
demonstrated  by  tests  to  be  suitable  for  the  making  of  sand- 
lime  brick.  The  sand  bank  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth  and  is 
reached  by  stripping  some  eight  inches  of  top  soil.  The  sand  is 
hauled  in  dump  carts  and  goes  to  an  elevator  on  the  outside  of 
the  building,  and  is  carried  up  and  dumped  into  a  large  storage 
bin.  From  this  bin  it  goes  into  the  hopper  that  feeds  the 
measuring  machine.  The  latter  device,  patented  by  Mi.  Huen- 
nekes,  receives  the  sand  and  lime  in  certain  fixed  proportions 
and  feeds  the  mixture  into  a  tube  mill  which  is  a  revolving  iron 
cylinder  four  feet  and  six  inches  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet 
long.  In  this  mill,  or  cylinder,  the  sand  and  lime  are  thoroughly 
mixed  and  the  particles  ground  to  an  equal  size. 

The  material  as  it  passes  out  of  the  tube  mill  drops  into  an¬ 
other  mixer  where  sufficient  water  is  added  to  make  the  mass 
moist  enough  to  ball  up  like  snow  when  pressed  in  the  hand. 
The  mixer  is  very  similar  to  an  ordinary  pug  mill  having  a  hor¬ 
izontal  shaft  fitted  with  knives  and  open  at  the  top,  and  is  about 
four  feet  long  and  two  and  one-half  feet  across  the  top.  From 
this  mixer,  the  mass  is  dropped  into  another  elevator,  which  car¬ 
ries  it  up  into  a  storage  bin.  This  storage  bin  is  “V”  shaped  and 


They  not  only  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  good  sand,  but  ob¬ 
tain  lime  from  local  kilns  of  large  capacity  which  insures  an 
ample  supply  of  that  material  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  taken 
to  the  plant  in  car  load  lots  and  stored  in  a  bin  or  shed  built  for 
that  special  purpose.  No  precautions  are  necessary  to  keep  it 
from  slacking,  for  while  air-slacked  lime  is  not  desirable,  and 
ought  never  be  used,  not  enough  of  it  slacks  when  handled  in 
bulk  to  affect  the  mass.  From  the  bin  the  lime  goes  to  a  crusher 
of  special  make  which  is  placed  immediately  over  the  measuring 
machine,  so  as  the  lime  is  crushed,  it  is  fed  by  gravity  directly 
into  the  latter  and  thence  is  mixed  with  sand.  They,  find  that 
the  mixed  mass  of  sand  and  lime  can  be  kept  in  the  storage  bin 
indefinitely,  as  there  is  no  tendency  to  harden  until  it  is  molded 
under  pressure  and  subjected  to  the  steam  heat. 

The  plant  is  well  equipped  throughout.  Ample  storage  sheds 
have  been  provided  for  both  green  and  finished  brick,  and  when 
the  workmen  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work,  they  expect 
to  turn  out  20,000  perfect  brick  per  day.  These  will  be  handled 
much  the  same  as  pressed  brick  manufacturers  are  wont  to 
handle  their  product — that  is  they  will  be  piled  carefully  under 
the  storage  sheds  from  whence  they  will  go  to  market  by  wagon 
or  car  as  occasion  requires.  The  brick  are  clean,  light  gray  in 
color  and  if  handled  with  reasonable  care  are  not  liable  to  break 
at  edges  or  corners.  The  longer  they  are  kept  in  the  storage 
sheds  or  subjected  to  atmospheric  influences,  the  harder  they 
become.  Mr.  DeLong  says  he  has  tested  them  carefully  and 
finds  they  are  less  absorptive  thaq  ordinary  pressed  brick.  He 


The  Sand  Bank. 


A  Car  of  Newly-Made  Brick. 


Dumping  a  Toad  of  Sand. 


is  20x36  feet  at  the  top,  and  about  18  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  holds  enough  material  to  make  about  80,000  brick.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  bin  is  fitted  with  boards  four  feet  long  and  six  inches 
wide  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  material  rests.  As  the  sand  runs 
out  on  the  "belt,  the  boards  are  removed  so  as  to  keep  the  sand 
running  on  the  belt  in  about  the  same  quantity  all  the  time.  The 
belt  conveys  the  material  to  the  elevator  that  raises  the  material 
to  the  hopper  over  the  press,  a  four-mold  Boyd,  which  to  use 
Mr.  DeLong’s  words,  “Is  all  right.” 

The  brick  are  pressed  and  handled  in  the  usual  way  at  a 
speed  of  about  2,000  an  hour.  Two  men  take  the  brick  as  they 
come  from  the  die  and  pile  them  on  flat-top  cais,  each  cai  hold¬ 
ing  a  thousand  brick.  The  brick  are  handled  rapidly  but  caie- 
fully,  so  as  to  avoid  the  breaking  off  of  edges  and  corners,  which 
is  easily  done  so  long  as  the  brick  are  in  the  green  state.  As 
the  cars  are  filled  they  are  run  into  the  hardening  cylinder  which 
is  of  steel,  six  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty-three  feet  long,  the 
track  on  which  the  cars  run  being  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  which  holds  twenty  cars,  giving  it  a  capacity  of  20,000 
brick.  When  it  is  filled  the  head  of  the  cylinder  is  bolted  on. 
This  is  not  hinged  at  one  side  and  handled  like  a  door,  but  is 
swung  back  and  forth  by  an  overhead  pulley  or  sliding  hoist. 
When  this  head  has  been  bolted  tight,  steam  is  introduced  and  is 
kept  at  120  pounds  pressure  for  eleven  hours,  when  the  steam 
is  blown  out  and  the  head  taken  off,  and  the  brick  are  taken  out 
ready  for  the  market. 


appreciates  the  fact  that  for  a  time  builders  may  be  a  little  skep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  durable  qualities  of  these  brick,  but  he  is  quite  con¬ 
fident  that  ultimately  he  will  overcome  all  this  prejudice  and 
have  little  or  no  trouble  in  marketing  them. 

THE  COMMON  CLAY  BRICK  PLANT. 

The  old  brickyard,  operated  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Glens 
Falls  Brick  Co.,  while  it  shows  signs  of  age,  presents  a 
very  tidy  and  attractive  appearance.  It  is  located  near  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  lake,  the  water  of  which  furnishes  power  for  running 
the  plant,  something  very  unusual  and  very  satisfactory  in  point 
of  economy  and  effectiveness.  The  water  is  conveyed  in  a 
wooden  flume,  five  by  six  feet  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  to  the 
bulkhead,  where  it  is  dropped  into  a  turbine  wheel  that  affords 
fifty  horse  power,  which  they  find  is  sufficient  for  all  their  needs. 
Singular  to  relate  they  have  no  trouble  from  freezing  during  the 
winter  months,  but  if  they  wish  can  run  the  year  round,  so  fai 
as  water  power  is  concerned.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  usually 
shut  down  the  yard  about  January  1st,  as  owing  to  the  freezing 
of  the  clay  bank  and  tempering  pits,  the  plant  cannot  be  operated 
satisfactorily  in  zero  weather. 

They  have  some  fifty  acres  of  good  boulder  clay,  which  ranges 
in  depth  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet.  About  a  foot  of  top  soil  has 
to  be  taken  off.  The  clay  is  hauled  in  dump  carts  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  and  thrown  into  tempering  pits.  They  have  two  of 
these,  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty  inches  deep.  Each  is 
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equipped  with  a  tempering  wheel  of  A.  M.  and  W.  H.  Wiles 
&  Co.’s  make.  These  pits  are  filled  and  emptied  alternate 
days.  Each  holds  enough  for  a  day’s  run,  31,000  brick,  which 
are  molded  on  two  Wiles  machines — one  for  each  pit.  From 
the  machines,  the  brick  are  placed  on  pallets  and  taken  on  cars 
to  an  eight-track  Standard  dryer,  which  when  full  will  hold 
55,000  brick,  and  dries  daily  31,000  brick.  A  ioo-horse-power 
boiler  was  installed  for  the  special  purpose  of  furnishing  heat  for 
the  dryer.  Referring  to  the  latter,  Mr.  DeLong,  senior,  said, 
“You  can  say  to  my  friend  Elliott  that  I  consider  his  Standard 
Dryer  one  of  the  best  investments  I  have  ever  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  brick  business.”  They  have  also  installed  a  small 
engine  that  is  connected  with  the  boiler  for  use  in  case  of  low 
water.  They  have  little  or  no  trouble  on  this  score,  however. 
Indeed,  the  engine  was  only  run  one  and  one-half  days  during 
the  past  season. 


From  the  dryer  the  brick  goes  to  old-fashioned  temporary 
kilns,  such  as  are  used  all  along  the  Hudson  river.  They  have 
shed  room  for  about  3,000,000  brick,  so  are  seldom  cramped  for 
room.  They  burn  with  wood  which  costs  about  $3.00  per 
cord  delivered  at  the  yard.  They  watersmoke  48  hours  and 
complete  the  burn  in  about  72  hours,  or  five  days  from  start  to 
finish.  Before  they  put  in  the!  dryer,  it  took  them  six  days  or 
more.  The  past  season  has  been  a  busy  one,  the  demand  being 
sufficient  to  take  the  brick  about  as  fast  as  they  could  make  them. 

Although  a  brickyard  has  been  in  operation  here  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  original  plant  having  been  established 
in  1848,  the  visitor,  familiar  with  brickyard  scenery,  will  be 
struck  by  the  absence  of  dilapidated  buildings,  piles  of  bats,  and 
discarded  machinery,  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  many  yards 
of  much  more  recent  origin.  However,  the  two  plants  are  in 
marked  contrast  and  represent  the  new  and  the  old  in  brick- 


Snap  Shots  of  the  Plant  of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Brick  Company,  Which  is  Operated  by  Water  Power. 
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making.  Clayvvorkers,  members  of  the  N.  B.  A.,  in  particular, 
who  can  include  Glens  Falls  in  their  brickyard  pilgrimages  can 
rest  assured  of  a  cordial  welcome  there,  and  a  pleasant  time  if 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  DeLongs  to  make  it  so. 


STREET  PAVING  IN  ZANESVILLE. 


EXPERIENCE  of  the  citizens  of 
Zanesville  with  different  types  of 
paving  has  been  limited,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  that 
the  city  has  but  little  paving,  because 
the  streets  of  Zanesville  are  probably 
more  extensively  paved  than  those  of 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
real  reason  is  that  the  people  discovered 
the  best  kind  of  street  pavement  during 
their  earliest  investigations  regarding 
street  paving  and  they  have  con¬ 
sistently  stuck  to  it  throughout  to 
the  betterment  of  the  city  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  traffickers.  Vitrified  brick 
paving  blocks  are  used  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  any  other  material 

Zanesville  is  a  city  with  a  population 
of  about  23, oco  at  the  census  of  1900,  yet 
she  has  about  eighteen  miles  of  paved 
streets.  With  the  exception  of  two  strips 
of  asphalt,  aggregating  perhaps  one-half 
mile  in  length,  the  brick  pavement  is 
seen.  This  city  is  one  of  the  homes  of 
the  modern  paving  brick. 

The  first  paving  in  Zanesville  was  done 
with  fire  brick  from  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  on  Main  street,  in  the 
year  1888.  Zanesville  brick  manufacturers  at  once  perceived  the 
possibilities  of  the  paving  brick  and  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  the  modern  material  for  pavements.  Their  first  bricks  were 
made  the  following  year  and  placed  on  the  Zanseville  streets- 
This  was  the  first  plant  to  manufacture  vitrified  brick  for  paving 
purposes  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  is  now  the  largest  single  plant 
in  the  State. 

Zanesville  was  particularly  fortunate.  The  clay  in  her  hills, 
and  the  gravel  also,  as  well  as  the  sand  were  right  at  her  door 
and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  remove  them,  convert  them 
into  material  for  street  paving  and  have  paved  streets  and  city 
lots.  Sand  and  gravel  sold  at  about  fifty  cents  a  yard,  so  the  cost 
of  paving  was  not  so  great  as  in  some  other  places.  While  the 
clay  block  manufactured  fifteen  years  ago  proved  itself  better  than 
anything  else  of  that  kind  for  street  paving  purposes,  yet  the 
modern  vitrified  block  is  found  much  in  advance  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor. 


The  experience  of  Zanesville  with  extensive  street  paving  com¬ 
menced  in  the  spring  of  1888.  Main  street  was  paved  at  that  time, 
as  were  also  Market  and  Fifth  streets.  The  paving  on  Fifth 
and  Market  streets  will  wear  for  years  to  come.  A  portion  of 
Main  street  was  repaved  in  the  following  year,  1890,  to  correct 
defects  in  the  first  paving  done  in  the  city.  In  1903,  the  Zanesville 
Electric  Railway  Light  and  Power  Company  placed  a  double 
track  on  this  street  and  repaved  between  the  rails  and  eighteen 
inches  on  either  side.  The  heaviest  vitrified  blocks  were  used. 
This  work  has  just  been  completed  and  was  done  at  the  company’s 
expense.  The  original  blocks  weighed  six  pounds  and  the  modern 
block  weighs  nine  pounds,  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the 
first  blocks  made.  The  difference  in  size  prevents  interlocking 
’Ants,  but  no  trouble  is  expected  from  this  source. 

\  glance  into  the  conditions  found  when  the  old  paving  was 
up  may  prove  of  interest.  The  old  bricks  had  been  in  con- 
wear  for  more  than  thirteen  years.  The  traffic  was  very 
Here  the  largest  trucks  passed  and  repassed  daily  and  an 
>us  amount  of  heavy  hauling  was  done  over  this  section, 
e  removal  of  the  old  bricks,  it  was  found  that  the  constant 


wear  and  tear  had  worn  them  down  about  an  inch  and  somewhat 
rounded  the  edges,  but  prior  to  their  removal,  the  street  was 
in  fair  condition. 

The  manner  of  paving  in  Zanesville  differs  from  that  in  the 
East.  No  concrete  or  crushed  stone  is  used,  but  a  six-inch  gravel 
base  substituted.  The  city  purchased  a  roller  propelled  by  steam 
and  weighing  eighteen  tons.  This  purchase  was  made  at  the  time 
when  the  first  paving  was  done.  The  method  followed  is  as 
follows:  1st.  The  street  is  ploughed  and  rolled.  2d.  The  six- 
inch  base  of  gravel  is  spread.  This  is  rolled  and  rolled  again 
until  it  assumes  an  even,  level,  unbroken  surface.  3d.  The  sand 
cushion  is  spread  and  the  bricks  are  laid.  5th.  The  culls  are  re¬ 
moved  by  inspectors,  who  permit  no  defective  brick  to  enter  into 
the  wearing  surface.  The  street  is  then  rolled  again.  The  last 
thing  is  to  fill  the  interstices.  Several  fillers  have  been  used  in 
Zanesville.  On  the  first  paving,  tar  was  used;  sand  is  used  more 
recently,  and  on  some  of  the  streets  all  openings  were  filled  with 
liquid  cement.  The  sand  filler  is  now  the  most  commonly  used, 
having  proven  the  most  satisfactory.  The  cost  of  repairs  to  a 
street  paved  with  brick  in  Zanesville  is  not  considered,  being  an 
item  of  no  moment. 

The  city  has  experimented  with  different  kinds  of  paving  on 
the  approaches  to  the  bridges  spanning  the  Muskingum  river. 


Fifth  Street,  Zanesville,  O.,  Paved  with  Brick  in  1888. 

O11  the  Fifth  street  viaduct,  the  buckle  plate  system  was  adopted 
about  six  years  ago.  A  base  of  concrete  was  placed  on  the 
buckle  plates  and  a  two-inch  sand  cushion  atop.  The  bricks  are 
laid  fiat  side  down,  with  cement  filler.  The  practicability  of  this 
system  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  It  is  feared  by  some  per¬ 
sons  that  atmospheric  conditions  will  destroy  the  metal  buckle 
plates,  which  support  the  pavement.  This  piece  of  paving  has 
been  in  use  for  four  years  and  few  defects  are  discernible.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  paved  portions  are  not  over  the  river, 
but  merely  on  the  approaches  to  the  bridge. 

A  different  method  was  adopted  at  the  Monroe  street  bridge 
approach.  Here,  continuous  brick  arches  about  four  feet  wide 
at  the  spring  of  the  arch  are  built  from  wedge-shape  bricks 
between  the  girders.  A  concrete  base  was  placed  on  the  arches 
and  the  brick  laid  on  a  two-inch  sand  cushion.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  arches  will  remain  as  long  as  the  steel 
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girders.  On  the  “Y”  bridge,  which  is  known  as  a  concrete-steel 
structure,  the  paving  was  done  as  on  a  street,  a  concrete  base 
being  used  and  a  cement  filler. 

In  some  cities,  the  shade  trees  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  the  improvement.  Zanesville  took  especial  care 
to  avoid  making  this  grave  mistake  and  preserved  that  which  it 
had  taken  the  city  years  to  acquire.  Along  many  of  the  suburban 
streets,  handsome  shade  trees  line  the  avenues,  their  boughs  arch¬ 
ing  across  the  street  and  forming  a  leafy  canopy  over  one’s  head 
during  the  heated  summer  months.  Maple  avenue,  especially, 
is  characterized  by  the  tall  maples  which  extend  in  two  long  rows 
along  each  side  of  this  most  beautiful  street  on  the  Terrace,  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  In  Putnam,  another  suburb,  majestic  elms 
are  seen,  their  gnarled  roots  having  been  but  encroached  upon, 
and  not  destroyed.  Vigorous  methods  were  adopted  to  save 
the  trees.  Shortly  after  the  paving,  and  before  the  trees  had 
grown  new  roots  under  the  adjoining  lawns,  where  they  could  ab¬ 
sorb  the  moisture,  pipes  were  sunk  near  the  old  roots  and  filled 
with  water  regularly.  Few  trees  were  lost  by  the  paving. 

Not  only  are  the  principal  streets  of  the  business  section  of 
the  city  paved  with  Zanesville  brick,  but  the  suburban  streets 
are  also  improved  and  the  brick  pavement  has  proven  satis¬ 
factory.  Far  out  in  the  suburbs,  the  farmer  is  met  with  his 


In  the  first  illustration  is  given  a  view  of  a  part  of  Fifth  street 
at  the  postoffice,  in  the  busiest  section  of  the  city,  but  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  on  a  holiday  when,  fortunately,  an  unob¬ 
structed  view  could  be  obtained.  The  cut  shows  the  brick  pave¬ 
ment  laid  in  1890. 

When  the  accompanying  photographs  were  taken,  the  streets 
were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  due  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
repair  work  and  street  pavement  being  done  in  the  city.  Zanes¬ 
ville  is  undergoing  a  thorough  rejuvenation,  and  is  conforming 
more  closely  to  metropolitan  fashions.  For  many  years  this 
Ohio  town  lay  in  a  period  of  quiescence  and  when  she  awakened 
the  results  were  chaos.  Zanesville  is  just  emerging  and  should 
not  be  judged  too  harshly  from  salient  defects  made  apparent 
by  the  photographs. 

A  word  as  to  the  method  of  street  cleaning  might  be  apropos. 
Several  systems  have  been  tested.  The  accumulating  and  self¬ 
dumping  sweeper,  operating  on  the  principle  of  a  carpet  sweeper, 
proved  a  failure.  The  rotary  broom  is  still  used  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sweeping  gang  is  still  employed,  although  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  method  of  cleaning  the  streets  is  by  flushing  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  most  sanitary  method,  but  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  durability  of  brick  pavements  in  that  the  filler 
is  washed  out  of  the  interstices  and  the  edges  of  the  bricks  ex- 


Main  Street,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  a  Fine  Brick  Pavement,  Which  Affords  Safe  Footing  for  Horses,  Though 

Laid  on  a  Twelve  Per  Cent.  Grade. 


heavily  loaded  wagon  and  the  smooth  streets  relieve  his  team 
of  the  burden. 

Asphalt  is  less  noisy  for  suburban  use,  but  Zanesville  clings 
to  the  brick  pavement  as  being  the  best,  the  cheapest  to  build, 
to  keep  up,  and  to  repair.  Woodlawn  avenue  is  paved  with 
asphalt  and  trouble  has  been  experienced. 

Heavy  grades  are  paved  with  brick  also.  One  of  the  cuts  illus¬ 
trates  Main  street  from  Seventh  east,  displaying  the  hill  at  the 
head  of  the  street.  The  hill  was  paved  in  1894  and  the  street  in 
1890;  between  the  rails  in  1903.  The  grade  shows  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  but  when  you  are  told  the  percentage  it  will  astonish  you. 
The  grade  for  the  lower  end  of  the  hill  is  twelve  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  upper  end  is  ten  per  cent.  A  larger  load  can  be  taken  up 
the  hill  than  before  it  was  paved.  This  is  a  favorite  coasting 
ground  and  several  serious  accidents  have  occurred  due  to  the 
terrible  velocity  attained. 


posed  to  the  contact  of  the  traffic,  gradually  causing  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  the  destruction  of  the  symmetrical  formation  of  the  pav¬ 
ing  block  and  thus  presenting  a  greater  wearing  surface. 

While  perfection  may  never  be  attained  in  this  most  modern, 
yet  most  ancient,  realm  of  the  mechanical  arts,  still  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  vitrified  paving  block  will  reign  supreme 
for  general  street  paving  purposes.  If  bricks  are  used,  the  re¬ 
pairs  are  light  and  most  easily  made.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
dispense  with  the  asphalt  on  Woodlawn  avenue,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  street  car  tracks,  and  substitute  the  brick  paving.  The 
asphalt  has  not  proven  satisfactory.  Stanley  J.  Crew. 


Plaster  work  has  little  heart  beneath  it,  but  plenty  of  ribs, 
and  its  whole  soul  is  in  its  surface  enrichments,  like  many  of  our 
fashionably  attired  ladies.  (Ex. 
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DRAINAGE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

ADVANCEMENT  of  agriculture  in  the  last  fifty 
years  and  the  increased  value  of  farm  products 
has  served  to  stimulate  landowners  to  grow 
larger  crops,  that  they  may  realize  greater  profits. 
There  was  little  thought  of  in  the  way  of  soil 
improvement  when  corn  was  only  worth  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
cents,  wheat  forty  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  pork  two  dollars 
a  hundred  and  the  best  of  beef  cattle  three  and  four  dollars  per 
hundred  gross.  Lands  were  cheap ;  if  one  tract  was  low,  too  wet, 
they  moved  to  higher  ground.  Very  few  farmers  thought  it  worth 
while  to  expend  any  money  in  the  way  of  land  drainage.  There 
was  a  few  exceptions,  those  who  thought  it  desirable  to  have  all 
the  land  in  a  field  in  condition  to  plow  at  the  same  time.  To  do 
this  it  was  necessary  to  drain  the  low,  wet  places  or  drains  in 
the  field,  by  making  open  drains.  These  would  allow  the  surface 
water  of  rainfalls  to  flow  away  quickly. 

At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  in  the  way  of  drain¬ 
age,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  open  ditches  were  in  the  way 
in  plowing  the  land,  cultivating  the  crops  and  in  the  use  of  har¬ 
vesting  machinery;  besides  the  open  drain  was  likely  to  soon 
grow  weeds,  brush  and  water  vegetation  and  soon  become  an 
eyesore  to  the  farm.  Somebody  found  out  that  these  unsightly 
open  drains  could  be  put  underground  by  constructing  large 
timber  ditches. 

There  were  many  open  ditches  that  were  thought  to  run  too 
much  water  to  be  put  underground,  and  were  not  changed  until 
of  late  years,  but  the  good  work  is  still  going  on  until  some 
veritable  creeks  are  being  put  under  the  surface,  by  using  drain 
tile  as  large  as  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  expensive  to  do  this, 
but  it  is  considered  in  the  light  of  an  investment,  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  improvement  will  pay  a  handsome  per  cent,  an¬ 
nually  for  generations  to  come. 

Such  improvements  would  not  have  been  thought  of  when 
farm  products  and  farm  lands  were  cheap.  The  present  high 
price  of  farm  lands  and  the  prospective  increase  of  prices  and  the 
market  advantages  within  convenient  distances,  fully  justify  the 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  need  of  thorough  work  in  the 
drainage  of  all  farm  lands  that  require  it. 

Systems  of  thorough  drainage  have  been  introduced  and 
largely  practiced  in  England  and  Scotland  for  a  century  or  more, 
and  they  have  resulted  in  the  most  signal  success.  The  under¬ 
drainage,  or  tile  drainage,  as  we  usually  term  it,  is  much  more 
thorough  there  than  is  generally  practiced  in  this  country.  They 
usually  consist  in  sinking  the  drain  to  a  depth  of  four  feet,  plac¬ 
ing  the  drains  thirty  to  fifty  feet  apart.  With  the  depth  indi¬ 
cated  the  drains  draw  the  water  from  a  much  greater  distance. 

In  the  work  of  thorough  or  systematic  drainage  it  is  intended 
to  apply  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  area  drained,  to  the 
extent  that  the  water  of  rainfalls  may  enter  the  ground  at  the 
point  where  it  falls,  excepting  only  the  very  heavy  rains,  when  a 
portion  may  pass  off  over  the  surface. 

The  cost  of  such  drainage  in  the  countries  before  named, 
where  labor  is  cheap,  is  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre.  But  we  have 
many  farmers  today  who  would  not  think  “for  a  minute,”  of  ex¬ 
pending  $15  an  acre  to  underdrain,  however  much  the  land  might 
need  it. 

PUTTING  MONEY  INTO  TILE  DRAINS. 

To  some  is  much  like  putting  money  in  a  rat  hole,  it  will  be 
out  of  sight— lost,  that  is  their  way  of  looking  at  it.  We  have  by 


far  too  many  such  farmers  and  landowners,  for  the  good  of  the 
general  agriculture  of  the  country.  “Let  us  reason  together,”— 
think  about  it,  will  do  as  well,  possibly.  An  average  acre  of 
good  clay  soil,  needing  underdrainage,  yields  40  bushels  of  corn, 
16  bushels  of  wheat  and  so  on,  as  the  years  and  seasons  come  and 
go. 

The  same  acre,  when  well  underdrained,  yields  50  bushels  oi 
corn  or  25  bushels  of  wheat.  If  it  cost  $20  to  drain  the  acre, 
what  per  cent,  will  this  increased  yield  pay  on  the  investment — 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  annually,  depending  on  the  price  realized 
from  the  products.  Such  investments  are  sure.  Banks  may  fail, 
stocks  decline,  loans  on  first  mortgage  security  have  sometimes 
failed,  but  money  put  into  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  well  laid 
drain  tile,  is  there  to  pay  a  big  interest  every  year,  wet  or  dry, 
with  anything  like  good  husbandlike  efforts. 

It  is  better  than  Poland  China  hogs  at  the  late  fabulous  prices 
—at  least  the  wisdom  of  the  investment  will  never  be  questioned 
or  regretted  by  those  who  come  after  us.  But  what  we  wish  to 
do  in  writing  this  article  most  particularly  is  to  impress  others 
with  the  thought  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who 
will  take  our  places,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  success,  well 
and  deep  in  the  systematic  underdrainage  of  our  farm  lands 
as  far  as  they  need  it,  and  farm  lands  will  need  more  of  such  im¬ 
provement  than  many  of  us  think.  The  price  of  farm  lands,  the 
price  of  farm  products,  and  the  prospective  increase  in  prices  of 
farms  and  products,  on  account  of  the  unprecedented  foreign 
demand  for  our  products,  justify  large  expenditures  in  the 
improvement  of  our  soil  conditions,  and  no  investment  of  money 
promises  larger  or  surer  dividends  than  that  invested  wisely  in 
tile  drainage. 


SOME  DRAINAGE  THOUGHTS. 

Drainage  makes  the  farmer  to  a  great  extent,  master  of  his 
vocation. 

The  farmer  who  sets  his  head  against  spending  money  for 
tile  to  underdrain  his  land,  and  thinks  there  is  no  money  in  such 
work — who  plows  his  land  when  wet  or  when  it  is  dry  baked  and 
cloddy  and  sows  or  plants  his  seed  in  the  slop  or  clods  and  cul¬ 
tivates  his  crops  when  it  is  favorable  weather,  trusting  to  luck 
and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  generally  comes  out  at  the  little 
end  of  the  horn,  if  he  gets  out  at  all.  Drainage  is  the  foundation 
and  commencement  of  the  most  intelligent  farming. 

Waring  says  that  in  the  cultivation  of  retentive  soils,  drain¬ 
age  is  the  key  to  all  improvement,  and  its  advantages  is  to  be 
measured  not  simply  by  the  effect  which  it  directly  produces  in 
increasing  production,  but  in  still  greater  degree,  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  successful  application  of 
improved  processes,  makes  the  farmer  independent  of  weather 
and  season,  and  offers  freer  scope  to  intelligence  in  the  direction 
of  his  affairs.  The  good  effects  of  drainage  can  not  be  brought 
about  or  realized  from  a  system  of  open  drains.  Open  drains 
should  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  outlet  for 
underdrains. 


TILE  COLLARS. 

Waring  in  his  book  entitled  “Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health,” 
says:  “French  engineers  have  demonstrated  that  the  only  tile 
which  is  economical  to  use  is  the  best  that  can  be  found,  and  that 
the  best— much  the  best— thus  far  invented,  is  the  ‘pipe  or  round 
tile,  and  collar,’  and  these  are  unhesitatingly  recommended  for 
use  in  all  cases.”  And  then  adds  to  that,  “round  tile  of  small 
sizes  should  not  be  laid  without  collars,  as  the  ability  to  use 
these  constitutes  their  chief  advantage;  holding  them  perfectly 
in  place,  preventing  the  rattling  in  of  loose  dirt  in  laying  and 
giving  twice  the  space  for  the  entrance  of  water  at  the  joints.” 
Waring  was  a  noted  engineer  and  is  considered  high  authority  and 
practiced  in  his  own  work  what  he  recommended.  He  superin¬ 
tended  the  work  of  draining  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  and 
we  presume  laid  no  tile  in  the  park  without  collars ;  but  other 
engineers  and  practical  men  engaged  in  land  drainage  have  not 
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followed  the  advice  of  Waring  and  have  found  that  there  is 
really  little  need  of  using  collars,  except  where  there  is  quick¬ 
sand  or  muck  earth  to  contend  with,  and  even  then  other  means 
may  he  used  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

Waring  also  recommends  the  use  of  smaller  tile,  as  small  as 
one  and  a  half  inches  inside  diameter.  Twenty  years  and  more 
ago.  two  and  three  inch  tile  were  commonly  used,  and  eight-inch 
tile  was  t lie  largest  size  made,  with  few  exceptions.  Now  three- 
inch  tile  are  seldom  used,  four-inch  being  preferred,  and  sizes  as 
large  as  two  feet  in  diameter  inside  measure  are  in  use  to  put 
open  ditches  underground. 

These  changes  have  been  the  result  of  an  increase  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  work  of  underdrainage.  Along  with  these  changes 
we  may  reasonably  expect  an  advance  along  the  line  of  systematic 
work,  to  the  extent  that  more  and  better  work  will  be  done. 
The  advantages  of  underdraining  are  so  numerous  and  import¬ 
ant  as  to  justify  an  increased  interest  throughout  the  great  corn 
belt  at  least. 


LAYING  TILES. 


[Excerpts  from  a  paper  by  J.  Arnett  in  the  Irrigation  Age.] 


If  you  want  a  doctor,  get  one. 

If  you  need  a  carpenter,  get  one. 

If  you  desire  a  tile  drain  laid  to  a  uniform  gradient,  get  a 
competent  engineer  to  level  it,  and  give  you  the  cuttings  every 
ioo  feet  or  oftener,  measured  from  the  tops  of  the  stakes  driven 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Then  you  take  charge  of 
the  work  and  see  to  it  that  the  trench  is  cut  to  the  gradient, 
made  smooth  and  even  in  the  bottom,  tile  laid  true  without 
shouldering,  turning  tile  this  or  that  way  to  make  the  closest 
joints  possible,  and  in  refilling  trench  hold  tile  in  place  until 
earth  is  compacted  on  both  sides  to  half  their  heights.  There 
may  be  no  danger  of  bad  shouldering  by  the  ends  of  the  tile  be¬ 
ing  pushed  this  way  and  that  way,  or  by  the  unequal  setting  of 
the  loose  earth.  The  cost  of  the  drain  will  be  more,  but  remem¬ 
ber  you  are  doing  work  not  for  to-day  only,  but  for  all  coming 
time.  A  tile  drain  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  away 
one-half  of  an  ordinary  rainfall,  the  soil  being  supposed  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  other  half. 

No  landholder  can  afford  to  tile-drain  against  a  cloudburst 
or  downpour  of  rain  of  two  or  more  inches  of  water  per  hour. 
Whatever  mistakes  you  make,  do  not  let  the  putting  in  of  tile 
too  small  be  one  of  them.  Our  mothers  used  to  sweeten  goose- 
bery  pies  by  putting  in  sugar,  pound  for  pound,  then  shut  their 
eyes  and  put  in  more  sugar  to  be  sure  to  have  the  pies  sweet. 
Be  liberal  in  determining  the  size  of  tile  for  any  drain,  and  then 
add  an  inch  or  two  more  to  the  diameter  to  be  sure  to  have  the 
tile  large  enough,  to  do  the  work  expected  of  it. 

*  *  *  *  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  writer  on  account 

of  the  high  price  of  tile,  and  poor  at  that,  the  apathy  and  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  farmer  of  the  ultity  of  tile  drainage,  and  other 
troubles  over  which  he  had  no  control,  looks  back  to  county 
ditches,  the  construction  of  which  he  superintended,  where  the 
tile  should  have  been  once  and  a-half  or  twice  as  large. 

To-day  tile  are  everywhere  better  made,  much  larger  sizes, 
from  three  to  forty-two  internal  diameters,  of  two  and  a-half  and 
three  feet  lengths.  This  being  so,  the  farmers  are  taking  up 
about  all  the  tile  in  some  of  my  first  ditches,  moving  the  tile  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  ditches  to  points  where  the  capacity  of  the  tile  can 
do  the  work,  putting  in  larger  tile  in  its  stead,  say  a  15  or  18- 
inch  instead  of  a  12-inch.  You  can  get  splendid  15-inch  tile  now 
for  $1.90  per  rod.  At  first  we  paid  $2.00,  $2.25  and  $2.50  for  12- 
inch  tile  of  foot  lengths,  of  every  mathematical  shape  of  cross 
section,  and  some  shapes  that  mathematics  knew  nothing  of.  Once 
more — while  laying  tile,  lay  it  deep,  deep.  All  costs  are  the  same 
except  deeper  digging  and  more  back  filling.  Remember,  if  you 
put  your  own  tile  down  two  and  a-half  feet  you  have  your  field 
drained  to  a  certain  extent,  but  if  you  put  it  down  five  feet  A eep 
you  drain  another  field  underlying  the  first,  so  the  roots  and 
rootlets  of  your  crops  have  two  fields,  one  above  the  other,  from 
which  to  elaborate  their  plant  food. 


A  STRANGE  CLAY  TALLY. 

IS  THE  CUSTOM  in  the  South  Devon  clay 
and  brick  trade  for  a  miner,  when  he  sends  away 
a  load  of  clay  from  the  “bed  place”  at  the  pit’s 
mouth,  to  record  the  fact  on  a  piece  of  clay,  us¬ 
ing  a  “prog”  for  a  pencil.  This  is  called  a  “tal¬ 
ly.”  Tothems  III.,  King  of  Egypt,  sent  his  offi¬ 
cers,  3,000  years  ago,  to  take  the  tally  or  tale, 
and  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  wodern  tally 
would  be  as  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated  as  an  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  tally  would  be  to  the  clay  expert 
of  to-day.  But  in  spite  of  the  abbreviations  and  strange  charac¬ 
ters  used  on  the  tally,  the  work  in  the  clay  trade  would  never  be 
got  through  in  the  present  day  without  the  employment  of  phon¬ 
ography.  However  well  qualified  in  other  respects,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  clay  clerk  to  have  a  “knowledge  of  short¬ 
hand  (Pitman’s).” 

The  clay  tally  here  produced  shows  that  there  was  sent  from 
the  clay  field  to  the  brickyard,  8  small,  8  large,  8  round,  29  best 
square.  Twenty-one  of  small  sent  to  the  siding,  27  round  to  the 
canal  for  shipment.  One  of  the  square  by  the  traction  engine, 
and  a  local  hauler,  named  Partridge,  had  one  load. 

On  the  reverse  side  we  find  that  pit  number  1 1  was  “out”  at 
100’,  and  that  the  tally  was  written  on  a  sample  from  the  bottom 
of  the  uit.  It  further  shows  how  many  of  the  77  shades  and  qual¬ 
ities  of  clay  known  to  potters  it  contained,  and  the  depths  at 
which  they  are  found.  “Cutty,”  used  for  manufacturing  tobacco 
pipes,  72’.  “Pipe”  clay,  never  used  for  pipes,  sanitary  or  smoking, 
but  for  everything  else  under  the  sun,  from  weighting  sugar 
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papers  to  improving  calicoes,  contained  “flour”  and  “shot"  mun- 
dic,  with  “pin  iron.”  The  “Drain”  not  an  ounce  of  which  is  used 
for  drain  pipes,  but  jam  jars,  is  “Corney.”  Between  the  “Alum- 
ine”  at  90’,  and  the  “Best  White,”  which  is  black  as  coal,  but  burns 
snow  white,  and  is  exported  to  Baltimore  and  East  Liverpool, 
U.  S.  A.,  there  is  “coal,”  i.  e.  lignite,  and  water.  The  figure  de¬ 
notes  that  here  the  strata  varied. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  the  clay  “body”  being  "up¬ 
side  down”  was  brought  to  light  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  when 
on  a  wretchedly  poor  piece  of  land,  “best  white”  was  discovered 
at  the  surface  instead  of  100’  down  as  customary.  On  boring  it 
was  found  that  at  20’,  a  common  “Top”  or  surface  clay  was 
reached,  meaning  that  the  find  consisted  of  10,000  tons  at  20s.  per 
ton,  instead  of  500,000  tons  at  the  same  price.  Local  tradition 
has  it  that  the  merchant  was  so  enraged  at  his  bad  luck,  as  he 
termed  it,  that  he  cut  his  throat,  so  accounting  in  an  easy  an  in¬ 
teresting  way  for  the  “Pinks"  and  "Mottled  clay  and  "Bloody 
earth”  found  in  several  fields  in  the  neighborhood.  The  dash  of 
green  paint  on  the  tally  denotes  the  “top"  has  the  “yellows.”  The 
teeth  marks  that  the  clay  has  been  “tasted.”  The  art  of  tasting 
consists  in  not  tasting  at  all,  but  simply  trying  between  the  teeth 
to  see  if  gritty.  After  tasting,  the  tally  is  “fired,”  the  clay  mer¬ 
chant  has  a  record  written  on  a  table  of  stone.  On  the  edge  of 
the  tally,  which  is  an  inch  thick,  is  written  in  an  almost  obsolete 
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system  of  shorthand  (Odell’s)  :  “This  clay  will  bear  mixing,  but 
whether  in  the  interest  of  the  customer  or  not,  it  does  not  state. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  famous  “blue  ball  clay  is  the  least 
blue  of  all  clays.  “Round”  clay  is  almost  square.  “Best  square" 
is  oval.  “Small”  clay  is  in  large,  irregular,  tough  masses.  “Large" 
clay  is  a  powder,  but  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  large  vases, 
etc.  A  ton  in  the  clay  trade  is  2,540  lbs.  and  is  called  a  great  tally, 
consisting  of  70  to  74  “balls,”  which  may  be  of  any  shape,  except¬ 
ing  what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  ball  shaped. — From  Pitman  s 
Phonetic  Journal. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  DUST— No.  8. 

BY  A.  LUMINA. 

(The  Boston  Convention — Continued.) 

KILNS  AND  BURNING. 

HERE  HAS  NEVER  been  a  convention 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  that  has  not  given  some 
portion  of  its  time  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  burning  brick,  and  there  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  be.  Few  conventions,  how¬ 
ever,  have  given  so  much  time  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  last  one,  and  in  reviewing  this 
part  of  the  convention’s  work  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  more  than  ever  by  the  difficulties 
imposed  upon  me  by  this  undertaking.  I  feel  restrained  by  the 
necessity  of  summarizing  in  one  short  paper  the  valuable  points 
brought  out  in  a  long  discussion,  and  calling  attention  to  the  points 
upon  which  further  research  must  be  made  before  any  substan¬ 
tial  addition  to  our  knowledge  can  be  attained.  These  discussions 
entered  into  so  earnestly,  even  if  the  statements  made  are  of 
little  importance  in  themselves,  are  often  valuable  in  that  they 
stimulate  inquiry  and  research,  and  in  this  manner  mark  for  some 
members  a  positive  advance  in  technical  knowledge. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Burnham  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  valuable 
contribution  upon  the  subject  of  continuous  kilns  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  our  association.  Not  that  his  paper  added 
anything  to  our  technical  knowledge  of  continuous  kilns;  such 
a  thing  was  not  attempted  and  was  not  desired,  but  it  was  a 
practical,  well-expressed  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  the 
continuous  kiln  to  him.  It  is  such  papers  that  we  want  upon  all 
subjects — papers  that  are  not  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  but 
which  give  the  results  of  investigations  and  actual  practical 
operations,  recorded  in  somewhat  of  a  scientific  manner.  This 
paper  has  added  much  additional  weight  to  the  argument  for  a 
more  extended  use  of  the  continuous  kiln  in  this  country.  Not 
that  the  kind  of  continuous  kiln  used  by  Mr.  Burnham,  nor  any 
other  special  form,  is  necessary  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
continuous  regenerative  system  of  burning,  but  the  testimony 
of  his  experience  should  be  of  great  help  to  others  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  this  system.  The  evidence  is  accumulating  every  year 
that  in  most  sections  of  the  country  we  must  come  more  and  more 
to  the  use  of  the  continuous  kiln.  As  brickmaking  becomes  more 
a  business  conducted  throughout  the  year,  on  a  large  scale  and 
with  large  capital,  a  saving  of  even  so  little  as  25  cents  per  thou¬ 
sand  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  adoption  of  this  form 
of  kiln.  The  saving  is  in  most  sections  of  the  country  consider¬ 
able  more  than  this,  even  after  deducting  all  charges  of  interest, 
repairs  and  depreciation  on  the  increased  investment.  For  small 
plants,  operated  only  a  part  of  the  year,  of  course,  the  continuous 
kiln  is  not  practicable. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Burnham  has  brought  out  another  inter¬ 
esting  argument  in  favor  of  the  continuous  kiln — that  it  neutral¬ 
izes  the  injurious  effect  of  limestone  pebbles  in  clay.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  that  coal  firing  with  a  suphurous  fuel  in  any 
closed  kiln  could  not  be  made  effective  for  this.  The  matter 
should  be  investigated  to  ascertain  positively  that  this  benefit  is 
due  solely  to  the  action  of  sulphur,  and  whether  an  oxidizing  or 
reducing  atmosphere  produces  the  better  results.  The  same  fact 


was  reported  by  Mr.  Eisenhart  at  the  Detroit  Convention,  using  a 
different  form  of  continuous  kiln,  but  the  comparison  in  both  cases, 

I  believe,  was  with  a  former  method  of  up-draft  kilns  and  wood 
firing,  not  with  down-draft  kilns  fired  with  coal.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Orton  at  the  Cleveland  Conven¬ 
tion,  that  the  continuous  kiln  affords  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
absorption  by  the  limy  clay  of  the  sulphur  from  the  fuel,  since 
the  combustion  gases  are  not  allowed  to  escape  into  the  stack 
until  they  have  passed  through  several  chambers  of  green  or 
partially  burned  brick  and  have  their  temperature  reduced  to  a 
low  degree.  The  calcium  carbonate  upon  absorbing  the  sulphur¬ 
ous  gases  is  readily  changed  to  the  sulphate,  the  carbonic  acid 
being  evolved  at  a  low  heat,  and  the  sulphate,  which  is  gypsum, 
does  not  expand  or  hydrate  with  the  absorption  of  moisture  as 
does  the  oxide  that  is  ordinarily  obtained  upon  the  burning  of 
limy  clays.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the 
continuous  kiln  in  some  form  is  advisable  for  all  who  are  troubled 
with  lime  pebbles  in  clay,  though  moderately  fine  grinding  of 
these  pebbles  should  still  be  practiced. 

The  fact  was  also  brought  out  by  Mr.  Dunn  that  with  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  the  brick  are  annealed  and  toughened,  since  it  is  not 
possible  in  the  regular  operation  of  the  kiln  to  allow  cold  air  to 
strike  hot  bricks  in  the  cooling.  The  same  result  can  be  attained 
of  course  with  the  down-draft  kiln  if  care  is  taken,  but  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  it  is  accomplished  of  a  necessity. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Yates  upon  “The  Fuel  Question”  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  disappointement.  No  practical  points  worth  emphasizing 
were  brought  out,  and  his  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  swelled  brick  is 
so  manifestly  wrong  to  any  student  of  chemistry  as  to  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  comment,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  investigations  of  Prof. 
Orton  as  reported  to  the  Ceramic  Society  and  now  published  in 
their  Fifth  Annual  Report.  This  able  paper  should  be  read  by  every 
brick  manufacturer  and  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  Yates’s  paper,  however,  started  a  long  and  interesting 
discussion— the  purpose  being  to  see  if  the  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  could  give  any  help  to  New  England  brickmakers  upon  burn¬ 
ing  with  coal  so  as  to  secure  the  same  results  as  with  wood.  The 
leaders  in  the  discussion,  Messrs.  Yates  and  Eudaly,  both  kiln  pat¬ 
entees,  both  men  who  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
burning  of  New  England  clays  and  one  of  whom  has  had  practical 
experience  with  them,  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  been  able  to 
give  some  valuable  assistance  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  present¬ 
ed;  but  if  the  seekers  after  information  got  any  benefit  from  the 
statements  of  these  men  as  given  in  the  official  report,  I  am  unable 
to  point  out  wherein.  It  is  true  neither  of  the  speakers  claimed  to 
know,  except  in  a  general  way,  what  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  is 
nor  what  the  remedy,  though  probably  both  -would  have  said  in 
private,  “Use  my  kiln  and  you  will  be  all  right.”  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  would  not  be  good  advice  to  most  of  the  New  England  members, 
since  the  down-draft  kiln  is  capable  of  so  much  better  control  than 
the  old  up-draft  and  with  less  skill  will  produce  so  much  better  re¬ 
sults  that  the  benefit  could  not  be  disputed  after  trial. 

The  difficulty  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  discussion  seems 
to  be  that  with  coal  the  same  desirable  color  cannot  be  secured  as 
with  wood;  the  brick  can  be  burned  equally  as  hard  throughout  the 
kiln  with  coal  as  with  wood,  but  when  burned  with  coal  the  brick 
are  of  a  different  color.  Just  what  this  difference  in  color  it  was  not 
clearly  stated.  Mr.  Yates  said  that  the  kilns  burned  with  coal  were 
just  as  hard,  but  the  brick  were  of  a  lighter  color  than  when  burned 
with  wood.  Mr.  Parry  merely  stated  that  the  brick  burned  with 
coal  were  darker  on  the  outside  than  in  the  center.  The  New  Plng- 
land  brethren  did  not  make  a  clear,  definite,  detailed  statement  of 
their  case.  They  did  not  present  an  analysis  of  their  clay,  nor  state 
the  kind  of  kiln  used,  and  in  changing  from  wood  to  coal  they  did 
not  state  what  kind  of  coal  was  used,  whether  bituminous  or  an 
thracite,  what  the  kind  of  furnace,  method  of  firing,  etc.  Nor  did 
they  state  the  exact  nature  of  their  trouble,  merely  making  a  general 
statement  that  the  architects  did  not  like  the  brick  because  they 
were  off  color.  Hence  it  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  visited  the 
brick  yards  about  Boston  and  without  any  of  the  facts  above  required, 
to  comprehend  clearly  what  information  Mr.  Parry  expected  to  elicit, 
nor  what  Mr.  Yates’s  warning  to  us  western  brickmakers,  in  case  we 
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should  attempt  to  show  the  Boston  men  how  to  burn  brick,  really 
means. 

Difficulties  as  to  color  of  brick  have  arisen  both  in  many  of  the 
litfht,  yellow  or  cream  colored  burning  clays,  and  the  red  burning 
clays  upon  changing  from  wood  to  coal  for  fuel.  The  reason  for 
this  difference  in  color  cannot  be  easily  explained  but  is  probably 
due  to  the  action  of  the  sulphur  in  the  coal  as  stated  by  Prof.  Orton. 
1  his  change  of  color  is  noticeable  more  particularly  in  clays  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  percentage  of  lime.  Where  wood  is  used  as  fuel  and 
sulphur  does  not  occur  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  lime  acts 
upon  or  with  the  iron  at  high  temperatures  to  produce  a  color  which 
may  vary  from  a  light  cream  or  buff  to  a  cherry  red,  according  to 
the  amount  of  lime  present.  If  the  lime  is  present  to  the  extent  of 
three  times  or  more  the  amount  of  iron  the  clay  will  burn  to  a  yel¬ 
low  or  cream  color,  or  upon  vitrification  to  a  greenish  color.  If  the 
lime  is  less  than  twice  the  amount  of  iron  the  burned  clay  will  have 
more  or  less  of  a  reddish  color,  though  for  a  good  red  color  the 
percentage  of  lime  should  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  iron. 
The  presence  of  sulphurous  gases,  such  as  produced  by  the  burning 
of  coal  high  in  sulphur,  may  modify  the  color  of  brick  made  from 
clays  high  in  lime,  since,  as  shown  by  Seger,  at  a  moderate  red  heat 
the  lime  clay  has  a  great  affinity  for  sulphur,  and  a  sulphate  of  lime 
is  formed  which  prevents  the  action,  at  the  temperature  of  burning, 
of  the  lime  upon  the  iron,  hence  the  iron  acts  alone  to  produce  the 
red  or  reddish  color.  Whereas  without  the  presence  of  the  sulphur, 
as  in  using  wood  fuel,  the  iron  would  be  neutralized  by  the  lime,  or 
more  accurately,  form  silicates  of  iron  and  lime  that  have  a  yellow 
or  cream  color.  Therefore,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  yellow 
or  cream  color  in  limy  clays,  the  fuel  should  either  be  wood  or  if 
coal  is  used  the  water-smooking  should  be  done  with  wood,  and 
after  a  high  temperature  is  reached,  reducing  conditions  should 
prevail. 

I  pon  clays  low  in  lime  and  high  in  iron  the  action  of  sulphur- 
ous  gases  is  not  so  marked  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  with  proper 
kilns  and  furnaces  practically  the  same  colors  cannot  be  secured 
with  coal  for  fuel  as  with  wood.  Without  knowing  more  of  the  clays, 
however,  the  modus  operandi  cannot  be  prescribed.  The  matter 
could  be  and  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  a  competent 
man  and  definite  and  reliable  conclusions  drawn.  The  New'  England 
brickmakers  can  secure  such  investigation  at  moderate  expense  if 
they  will.  It  is  evident  that  coal  must  be  used  tor  burning  brick 
in  New  England  in  the  near  future,  as  prophesied  by  Eudaly.  If 
the  same  color  as  with  wood  cannot  be  secured  architects  will  have 
to  accept  the  substitute.  Purington  is  right,  or  the  Chicago 
architects,  as  well  as  those  of  some  other  cities,  are  right,  in  demand¬ 
ing  for  common  brick  only  a  hard  burned,  durable  product,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  color.  If  special  colors  are  wanted  they  should  be 
willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  and  get  face  brick.  What  the  New 
England  brickmaker  needs  when  he  changes  to  coal  for  fuel,  is 
improved  kilns  and  furnaces  in  which  the  results  can  be  easily  con¬ 
trolled.  Just  what  form  of  kiln  would  be  best  for  him  one  could  not 
say  without  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  conditions.  Proba¬ 
bly  no  single  form  of  kiln  would  be  best  for  all  since  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  cannot  be  identical  with  the  different  brick  manufacturers 
of  Boston.  Moreover  the  permanency  of  the  location  of  the  plant 
and  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  investment  is  often  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  brick  produced  and  the 
demands  of  the  market.  It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  if 
some  Boston  manufacturer  or  combination  of  manufacturers  would 
put  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  brickmaker  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  for  the  building  of  such  a  kiln  and  the  use  of  such  a 
method  of  firing  as  the  conditions  might  require.  He  should,  of 
course,  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  experiments  and  note  the 
improvements  in  the  results  that  he  could  undoubtedly  bring  about. 

A  report  upon  these  matters  to  our  Association  would  be  of  wide¬ 
spread  benefit. 

I  am  going  to  leave  the  question  of  “Grate  Bars  or  No  Grate 
Bars”  for  a  separate  paper,  and  pass  on  to  a  discussion  of  some 
questions  that  follow. 

No.  31  “Is  it  practical  to  reburn  a  clamp  of  soft  brick?” 

It  has  always  been  an  enigma  to  me  why  anybody  should  doubt 
the  practicability  of  reburning  brick,  yet  there  seems  to  be  quite  a 


general  impression  among  brick  burners  that  when  a  kiln  of  brick 
has  been  brought  to  a  red  heat  and  cooled  down,  it  is  impossible  to 
heat  it  up  again  and  finish  the  burning  and  get  a  good  hard  ringing 
brick.  Before  seeking  an  explanation  of  this  a  scientific  man  would 
want  first  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the  fact  is  so.  Though  I 
have  never  made  any  special  study  of  the  question  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  that  the  fact  is  not  so— that  it  is  possible  to  reburn  a 
kiln  of  brick  so  that  no  one  could  tell  whether  the  brick  had  been 
reburned.  I  make  this  statement  from  my  own  experience  in 
reburning  brick  in  down-draft  kilns,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  apply  to  up-draft  kilns  as  well. 

No.  32.  “Does  it  take  more  fuel  to  reburn  a  kiln  of  poorly 
burned  brick  than  it  would  to  burn  a  kiln  of  green  brick?” 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question.  Of  course  if  the  kiln  is  so  sooted  that  there  is  no  draft 
and  no  means  could  be  found  to  free  the  kiln  of  soot  except  by 
burning  it  out,  I  can  see  that  much  fuel  might  be  wasted.  I  am 
only  considering  that  the  kiln  of  bricks,  either  whole  or  part,  have 
been  once  heated  up  to  an  insufficient  temperature  and  the  kiln 
closed  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  that  now’  it  is  desired  to  reburn  to 
a  hard  brick.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  heat  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  processes  of  dehydration  and  decarburization  must  be 
expended  again  in  heating  up  the  burned  bricks.  Moreover,  there 
being  no  danger  of  injuring  the  brick  by  heating  them  up  quickly, 
better  combustion  can  be  maintained  in  the  furnaces  from  the  start 
and  the  kiln  burned  to  a  finish  in  much  less  time  than  a  kiln  of 
green  brick.  This  means  a  saving  of  fuel  and  labor.  I  have  proven 
this  to  be  the  case  in  reburning  a  down-draft  kiln  of  dry-pressed 
face  brick  and  in  burning  a  kiln  of  pavers,  only  a  part  of  which 
were  reburned  brick.  But  even  if  the  cost  of  burning  were  greater 
than  that  of  green  brick  it  of  course  might  still  be  a  practicable 
thing  to  do. 

No.  33.  “Are  not  continuous  kilns  with  high  stacks  a  coming 
sanitary  requirement  for  brick  plants  situated  in  or  near  towns? 

In  German  brickmakers’  papers  we  frequently  see  accounts  of 
complaints  and  damage  suits  arising  from  the  sulphurous  gases  of 
brick  kilns,  even  where  the  continuous  kiln  is  used  with  stack  100 
feet  or  more  in  height.  But  they  are  evidently  particular  about  the 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere  over  there.  In  this  country,  even  in 
the  populous  sections  of  large  cities  one  sees  the  black  smoke 
enveloping  the  top  of  a  common  up-draft  kiln  and  floating  away 
over  the  neighborhood,  making  residence  there  dirty  and  disagree¬ 
able,  if  not  unhealthy.  We  also  see  in  our  cities  chemical  plants 
emitting  all  sorts  of  noisome  and  poisonous  odors.  Occasionally  a 
suit  for  damages  is  started  by  some  poor  man,  but  the  corporations 
generally  win  out  in  such  a  contest.  There  are  populous  sections 
of  Cleveland  where  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  any  vegetation  grows  and 
all  property  has  been  damaged,  and  yet  the  laws  of  our  cities 
will  not  permit  the  health  authorities  to  stop  such  nuisance.  I  have 
never  heard  of  but  one  brick  plant  being  shut  down  because  of  the 
nuisance  to  residents  of  the  smoke  from  the  kilns,  though  I  hope 
there  have  been  others,  and  this  was  done  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  by  local 
health  authorities.  But  will  not  the  time  come  and  ought  it  not  to 
come  when  brick  plants,  if  located  in  towns,  will  be  obliged  to  use 
the  continuous  kiln  with  the  high  stack,  and  when  all  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  will  be  obliged  to  use  mechanical  stokers  and  smokeless 
furnaces,  and  cease  making  the  atmosphere  of  our  towns  unfit  for 
the  homes  of  the  people  ? 

No.  34.  “What  English  words  can  best  be  used  for  the  two  types 
of  continuous  kilns,  Ringofen  and  Kammerofen?”  I  would  suggest 
Annular  kiln  for  the  former  and  Chamber  kiln  for  the  latter. 

No.  35.  “Is  not  the  Ringofen  more  practical  for  common  brick 
than  the  Kammerofen?” 

It  seems  to  be  so  considered  in  the  home  of  the  continuous  kiln 
since  it  is  the  one  generally  used  for  this  purpose  in  Germany.  It 
costs  less  for  construction  and  repairs,  and  there  are  no  numerous 
brick  partitions  to  be  heated  and  cooled  at  every  round,  hence  it 
must  be  somewhat  more  economical  in  fuel  and  also  be  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  emptying  and  setting.  When  properly  managed  equally 
as  good  results  can  be  attained  with  the  annular  kiln  as  with  the 
chamber  kiln.  Some  early  failures  with  the  old  Hoffman  kiln  in 
this  country  are  doubtless  responsible  for  the  opinion  that  mam- 
have  that  even  for  common  brick  the  chamber  kiln  is  necessary. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BRICKS  FOR  ARCHES. 


MR.  JOHN  BROWN  LAWRIE,  of  127  Thomas  Terrace. 

Blaydon-on-Tyne,  Durham,  England,  is  responsible  for 
an  invention  for  improvements  in  bricks  for  arches, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  excellent  judges  of  the  suitability 
of  the  invention  and  its  practical  utility,  who  gave  us  favorable 
opinions  regarding  it.  It  is  espesially  applicable  to  aiches  in 
furnaces,  kilns,  and  the  like,  which  are  subject  to  great  variations 
in  temperature.  At  present  the  side  surfaces  of  the  brick  are 
generally  made  radial  with  the  centre  of  the  arch.  The  improve¬ 
ments  consist  in  making  only  about  half  (preferably  the  lower 
half)  of  the  sides  radial,  while  the  upper  half  of  the  side  surfaces 
is  not  in  the  same  plane  as  the  lower  half,  but  is  above  it  on  one 
side  and  below  it  on  the  other  side.  If  the  radial  lines  of  the 
lower  surfaces  be  produced  to  the  top  of  the  brick,  they  will  give 
approximately  the  points  from  which  the  other  planes  commence. 
On  one  side  of  the  brick  the  plane  is  carried  from  the  correspond¬ 


ing  point  outwards  a  certain  amount  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
brick,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  radial  plane  by  another 
plane  either  at  right  angles  or  at  an  acute  angle,  or  at 
an  obtuse  angle  to  the  radial  surface.  The  other  side  of  the 
brick  is  arranged  in  a  manner  exactly  opposite  to  the  above,  that 
is,  the  upper  plane  is  carried  inwards  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
brick,  therefore  approximately  parallel  to  the  similar  plane  on 
the  other  side,  and  joined  to  the  radial  plane  by  another  plane 
either  at  right  angles,  or  at  an  obtuse,  or  at  an  acute  angle  to  the 


radial  surface.  If  it  is  preferred  to  make  the  uppei  half  of  the 
side  of  the  brick  radial  instead  of  the  lower  half  as  described 
above,  the  arrangement  of  the  planes  is  carried  out  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  bricks  forming  the  arch  will  thus  be  locked  to¬ 
gether,  and  there  will  be  no  liability  for  any  of  the  bricks  to  get 
so  loose  as  to  fall  out  owing  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  arch. 

The  key  of  the  arch  may  have  both  of  its  sides  plain  and  ra¬ 
dial,  or  both  of  the  surfaces  may  be  made  with  the  upper  part 


projecting  on  both  sides  as  on  the  one  side  of  the  brick  above 
described. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations,  Fig.  I  shows  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  bricks  in  an  arch.  Figs.  2,  3  and  4  show  end  view 
of  brick  with  middle  plane  making  an  acute,  right,  or  obtuse 
angle  respectively  with  the  radial  plane.  Figs.  5,  6,  7  show  the 
keys  for  2,  3  and  4  respectively.  A  is  the  radial  plane,  B  the 
points  at  the  top  of  the  bricks  approximately  in  line  with  plane 
A  produced.  C  is  the  plane  carried  inwards  with  respect  to  A. 
D  the  plane  carried  outwards,  F  plane  forming  planes  A  and  C, 
F  plane  joining  planes  A  and  D. 

The  arch  is  built  almost  without  the  use  of  mortar,  which 
tends  to  cleanliness  of  the  kiln,  and  is  exceedingly  beneficial  in 
producing  first-class  white  enamel  ware.  To  those  desirous  of 
building  with  these  bricks,  Mr.  Lawrie  will  be  most  willing  to 
give  them  full  particulars.— The  Brick  and  Pottery  Trades  Jour¬ 
nal. 


AMERICAN  MACHINERY  ABROAD. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  American  made  Brick  Machinery 
is  finding  favor  in  all  parts  of  the  old  world.  Shipments  have 
been  made  by  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  re¬ 
cently,  consisting  of  twenty  car  loads  to  Madrid,  Spain ;  six  car 
loads  to  Paris,  France;  four  car  loads  to  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa;  and  they  have  yet  uncompleted  a  large  shipment  for 
Japan.  The  latter  will  compose  approximately  six  car  loads. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wokker. 

THEORY  OF  DRYING  BRICK— NO.  4. 


BY  THEO.  RIZKR. 


ERETOFORK  THE  employment  of  fans  for 
producing  circulation  in  the  steam  heated 
tunnel  dryer  has  not  found  much  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  brickmaking  fraternity,  and 
their  use  has  been  restricted  mainly  to  the 
duty  of  drawing  heat  from  cooling  kilns 
for  water-smoking  purposes.  Why  this  was 
so  the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  find  out 
definitely,  the  invariable  answer  being  that  better  results  in  drying 
bricks  could  be  obtained  with  natural  draft.  This  feeling,  vague 
and  indeterminate  though  it  was,  was  yet  so  strong  a  decade  ago 
that  the  builders  of  a  well  known  dryer  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  blower  system  of  draft  (an  excellent  system,  too)  and  substi¬ 
tute  a  stack  for  the  production  of  the  so-called  natural  draft,  pay¬ 
ing,  it  is  said,  a  handsome  royalty  to  the  patentees  of  a  natural 
draft  system  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  stack.  However,  as  time 
is  bringing  a  better  understanding  of  the  limitations  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  fan  draft  system  of  ventilating  brick  dryers,  the  aversion 
with  which  it  has  generally  been  regarded  is  gradually  disappear¬ 
ing.  Here,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  brick  manufacturing,  the 
growing  influence  of  the  trained  engineer  is  being  felt,  and  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  the  past  are  vanishing  before  the  clear, 
calculating  scrutiny  of  science,  like  morning  mists  before  the  noon¬ 
day  sun. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  selecting  a  fan  are  :  First  cost, 
cost  of  operation,  and  efficiency.  The  accuracy  with  which  these 
are  determined  enables  proportionately  correct  estimates  of  the 
comparative  expense  of  fan  draft  to  be  formed.  The  error  most 
commonly  made  was  to  select  a  fan  at  random,  without  a  clear  idea 
of  the  requirements  of  the  system.  To  this  guesswork  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  the  failure  of  many  of  the  blower  draft  systems  for  drying 
brick  in  bygone  days.  Had  correctly-designed  fans,  of  proper  ca¬ 
pacity  been  used  most  of  these  installations  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  have  proven  entirely  satisfactory. 

Fans  in  brickyard  service  will  produce  profitable  results,  if  cor¬ 
rectly  applied,  but  they  are  apt  to  cause  unending  trouble  and  costly 
expense  if  wrongly  applied.  The  question  of  motive  power  for  driv¬ 
ing  fans  should  be  carefully  considered,  as  a  material  saving  can  be 
made  in  this  direction.  I11  the  ordinary  ventilating  systems  of  today 
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he  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  electrically-driven  fans,  as  these 
can  he  made  to  run  almost  noiselessly — quiet  running  being  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  design  and  construction  of  dwelling-houses. 
But  in  the  drying  of  bricks,  where  steam  coils  are  used  for  heating 
the  air,  this  method  is  considerably  more  expensive  than  the  en¬ 
gine-driven  fan,  direct  or  belt  connected,  as  the  exhaust  steam  can 
be  used  in  the  heating  coils,  thus  reducing  the  expense  of  fan  pro¬ 
pulsion  to  a  very  low  figure.  We  therefore  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  the  steam  engine-driven  fan,  for  economical  reasons,  in  the 
brick  dryer. 

The  next  item  is  the  type  and  size  of  fan  required.  The  type 
mostly  used  is  the  ordinary  paddle  wheel  encased  fan,  which  is 
easy  to  build  and  gives  very  good  satisfaction.  From  Wolff’s  “Ven¬ 
tilation  of  Buildings”  we  obtain  the  fan  capacities,  speeds  and  power 
required,  as  shown  in  Table  III. 


TABLE  HI. 


Diameter  wheel 
in  feet. 

Ordinary 

R.  P.  M. 

Horsepower  to 
Drive  Blower. 

Capacity  in  Cu. 
Ft.  per  Min. 
at  1  oz.  Press¬ 
ure. 

4 

350 

6 

10,635 

5 

325 

9-4 

17,000 

6 

273 

i3-5 

29,618 

7 

230 

18.4 

42,700 

8 

200 

24 

46,000 

9 

175 

29 

56,600 

10 

160 

35-5 

70,340 

12 

130 

49-5 

102,000 

14 

no 

66 

139,000 

15 

IOO 

77 

160,000 

By  means  of  this  table  we  can  readily  determine  the  size  of  fan 
required  to  produce  adequate  circulation  when  the  quantity  and 
velocity  of  this  circulation  is  known.  In  the  previous  calculation 
the  quantity  of  air  to  be  passed  through  the  dryer  per  hour  was 
computed  at  140,350  lbs.  The  volume  of  this  weight  of  air  at  720 
Fahr.  is  in  round  numbers,  1,800,000  cubic  feet.  The  circulation 
per  minute  will  therefore  be  30,000  cubic  feet.  From  the  table  we 
find  that  a  six-foot  fan,  making  273  revolutions  per  minute,  would 
very  nearly  answer  the  purpose.  The  horsepower  required  is  given 
as  13.5.  The  power,  however,  required  to  drive  this  kind  of  fan 
varies  as  the  cube  of  the  speed,  while  the  capacity  varies  directly  as 
the  speed.  Ileuce,  it  is  readily  seen  that  so  far  as  possible,  it  is 
preferable  to  use  a  large  fan  running  at  a  moderate  speed,  as  the 
increased  first  cost  may  be  more  than  offset  by  the  reduced  cost  of 
operation.  For  instance,  in  the  example  previously  considered,  if 
a  io-foot  fan  be  installed  instead  of  the  6-foot,  the  speed  may  be 
reduced  to  80  revolutions  per  minute.  The  io-foot  fan  at  this  speed 
will  give  a  capacity  of  35.000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  horse¬ 
power  required  to  drive  it  will  be  35- 5X(  ^  )3=4-5  nearly.  The 
saving  gained  by  installing  a  io-foot  fan  instead  of  the  6-foot  is 
therefore  13.5 — 4.5  =9  h.p.  This  calculated  at  the  average  value  of 
5  pounds  of  coal  per  horsepower  per  hour  means  a  gain  of  45  lbs.  of 
coal  per  hour  or  1 ,080  lbs.  for  each  day  of  24  hours.  As  this  amounts 
to  more  than  150  tons  of  coal  in  a  season’s  run  of  300  days,  we  opine 
that  it  is  an  item  worthy  of  attention.  However,  if  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  fan  engine  were  utilized  in  the  heating  coils  the 
difference  might  be  made  appreciably  less.  Should  it  not  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  install  the  paddle  wheel  type  of  fan  there  are  two  other 
types  from  which  selection  maybe  made  —  the  propeller  and  the 
cone  type.  Of  the  former  we  might  say  that  its  operation  has  not 
been  at  all  satisfactory  in  connection  with  ventilating  systems 
where  air  is  driven  through  heating  coils  against  any  appreciable 
resistance.  It  is  designed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  power  to  op¬ 
erate  it  increases  with  the  resistance,  no  matter  whether  air  is  being 
delivered  or  not,  while  in  the  cone  and  encased  types  the  power 
required  decreases  the  greater  the  resistance,  and  is  at  a  minimum 
when  all  the  outlets  are  closed.  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  the 
propeller  type  with  this  brief  notice  as  unsuitable  for  brickyard 


service,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  cone  type,  which  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  where  correctly  installed. 

I11  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  for  March,  1881,  we  find  an  excellent  description 
of  this  type  of  fan.  The  speeds  and  capacities  given  in  the  paper 
are  reproduced  in  Table  IV. 


TABLE  IV. 


Diameter 

Fan. 

R. 

P.  M. 

Volume  of  Air 
per  Minute. 

Pressure  in  Inches 
Water. 

4 

250 

to  500 

6,400  to  12,800 

0.31  to  1.23 

5 

200 

to  400 

10,000  to  20,000 

0.31  to  1.23 

6 

167 

to  333 

14,400  to  28,800 

0.31  to  1.23 

7 

140 

to  280 

20,000  to  40,000 

0.31  to  1.23 

8 

125 

to  250 

25,500  to  51,000 

0.31  to  1.23 

10 

IOO 

to  200 

40,000  to  80,000 

0.31  to  1.23 

12 

83 

to  167 

57,500  to  115,000 

0.31  to  1.23 

14 

70 

to  140 

80,000  to  160,000 

0.31  to  1.23 

16 

62 Yi  to  125 

102,000  to  205,000 

0.31  to  1.23 

The  chief  objection  to  the  cone  fan  is  its  first  cost,  being  far 
more  expensive  to  install  than  the  ordinary  encased  fan.  The 
blades  are  10  to  16  in  number,  and  instead  of  being  radial  are  in¬ 
clined  backward  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  thus  giving  a  gradual 
motion  to  the  air  and  reducing  the  vibration. 

In  recent  years  great  strides  have  been  made  towards  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  wasteful  processes.  Today  the  utilization  of  waste  heat 
from  burning  kilns  for  drying  purposes  is  the  specter  that  is  terri¬ 
fying  alike  those  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  the  numerous 
other  artificial  methods  of  brick  drying  and  the  designers  of  the 
various  open-air  systems. 

The  quantity  of  heat  available  from  cooling  kilns  for  use  in  the 
dryer  may  be  approximately  calculated  in  the  following  manner, 
in  which  no  account  will  be  given  of  the  method  of  computing  the 
heat  losses  by  radiation,  etc.,  as  it  is  a  very  complex  operation, 
which  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader.  If  we  have 
a  kiln  containing  120,000  bricks  weighing  5  lbs.  each  and  requir¬ 
ing  a  temperature  of  2,000  degrees  Fahr.,  which  can  be  reduced 
1,900  degrees  or  to  100  degrees,  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  in 
cooling  is  120,000  X  5  X  .2  X  1900  =  228,000,000  B.  T.  U.,  the  spe¬ 
cific  heat  of  bricks  being  taken  at  .2.  Probably  50  per  cent,  of  this 
would  be  lost  by  radiation  before  reaching  the  dryer,  hence  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  available  for  use  in  the  dryer  would  be  about 
115,000,000  B.  T.  II.  As  5,000,000  B.  T.  U.,  in  round  numbers,  is 
required  per  hour  in  the  dryer  heretofore  considered,  the  heat 
available  from  the  foregoing  kiln  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
dryer  23  to  24  hours — a  much  less  time  than  one  would  imagine — 
but  it  is  a  “cinch  ”  that  no  clay  with  which  we  are  familiar  would 
permit  of  being  cooled  in  less  than  four  to  five  times  this  length 
of  time.  [THE  END.] 


ARTIFICIAL  NIAGARA  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


An  immense  artificial  cascade  has  been  determined  upon  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  as  the  center- 
piece  of  the  semi-circular  layout  of  the  principal  buildings.  The 
cascade  itself  will  be  divided  into  three  parts;  a  large  middle 
cascade  with  a  smaller  one  at  each  side,  the  water  flowing  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  head  of  the  grand  basin.  In  all  about  90,000 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  will  be  supplied  at  a  head  of  159  feet, 
forming  the  greatest  artificial  water  effect  ever  attempted. 

The  water  will  be  taken  from  the  grand  basin  itself  and  will 
be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  cascade  by  a  pumping  station  located 
under  Festival  Hall.  The  pumping  machinery  will  consist  of 
three  36-inch  single-stage,  turbine  centrifugal  pumps  purchased 
from  Henry  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York  City,  each  driven  by 
a  2,000  horse-power  Westinghouse  alternating  current  motor. 
The  total  horsepower  utilized  will  thus  be  6,000,  making  this  the 
largest  electric  pumping  station  in  the  world.  The  pumps  and 
other  pieces  of  machinery  for  this  plant  are  now  being  installed 
at  St.  Louis. 
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ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


World’s  Fair  Items.  The  “Pike”  (Midway)  to  be  Paved 

With  Brick. 


HERE  IS  A  HEALTHY  normal  activity  in 
all  building  operations  in  St.  Louis  just  at 
present,  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  all 
those  concerned.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
building  has  been  overestimated,  and  that  there 
is  a  rush  of  work  for  building  mechanics  and 
consequently  abnormal  high  wages.  A  belief 
seems  to  prevail  among  those  who  have  not  kept  thoroughly 
posted  in  such  matters,  that  World's  Fair  prospects  have  led  to 
tne  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  building  opera¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  building  industries  have  all  been  overestimated. 
This  belief — to  the  extent  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  building 
trades  and  industries — is  not  founded  upon  fact. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  construction  work  is  going  on 
just  now.  There  are  practically  no  idle  mechanics,  and  working 
people  of  all  classes  are  getting  good  wages.  Nearly  fifty  great 
structures,  ranging  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
cost,  are  in  progress,  and  many  more  are  projected,  which 
promises  continuous  business  activity.  Of  course  the  World’s 
Fair  buildings  have  given  employment,  are  giving  employment 
and  will  continue  to  give  employment  to  an  army  of  mechanics. 
Aside  from  these,  however,  building  is  in  progress  all  over  the 
city. 

Of  course  this  means  an  investment  of  an  immense  amount 
of  capital  in  the  aggregate,  and  equally,  it  means  continued  ac¬ 
tivity  in  building  operations.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  exist¬ 
ing  activity  of  a  normal  and  healthy  character  without  over- 
stimulation  or  feverish  excitement. 

Many  people  who  think  of  the  building  conditions  in  St. 
Louis  and  discuss  them  without  thoroughly  investigating  the 
subject,  have  an  idea  that  prices  are  very  high  and  that  the  man 
who  builds  now,  banking  on  the  future  for  returns,  will  make 
a  mistake.  This  is  wrong.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some 
advance  in  the  cost  of  all  building  materials.  In  some  lines  this 
advance  has  been  very  marked,  but  as  a  whole  there  is  nothing 
in  the  accurate  figures  that  could  be  considered  prohibitive.  While 
in  the  matter  of  wages,  figures  obtained  from  the  various  trade 
unions,  and  which  must  be  accepted  as  official,  show  only  a  very 
slight  advance,  when  compared  with  last  year. 

Here  are  a  few  official  figures  from  the  records  that  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  assertion  already  made  that  building  activity  is 
not  abnormal. 

In  1902  there  were  issued  1,033  building  permits  for  brick 
structures  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  For  the 
same  period  this  year,  that  is  ending  with  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  872  building  permits  for  new  brick  structures  were  issued. 
The  building  commissioner’s  books  show  that  the  total  cost  of 
all  building  operations  in  St.  Louis  for  nine  months  in  1902,  was 
$9,692,173,  while  for  the  same  period  for  this  year  the  total  cost 
of  all  building  operations  was  $11,670,289,  showing  a  healthy 
increase  of  $1,978,116. 

A  word  or  two  in  connection  with  the  prices  of  materials  will 
be  found  quite  interesting.  First-class  hard  brick  is  in  great  de¬ 
mand  at  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  thousand  over  that  of  last 
year.  Twenty  per  cent,  is  the  increase  in  the  price  of  yellow 
pine  lumber.  First  quality  of  laths  have  advanced  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.,  the  poor  quality  is  a  drug  on  the  market. 

The  price  of  lime  has  remained  about  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year.  American  Portland  cement  has  fluctuated  and  can  be 
bought  now  for  50  cents  per  barrel  less  than  last  year.  In  archi¬ 
tectural  iron  prices  have  advanced  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Plate 
glass  prices  have  not  changed  any,  but  window  glass  has  ad¬ 
vanced  10  per  cent. 

Comparative  reports  of  the  building  commissioner’s  office  for 
the  month  of  September  this  year  and  last  show  an  increase  of 
nearly  $150,000  in  the  amount  of  building  for  which  permits 


were  issued.  The  chief  increase  was  for  brick  buildings,  though 
fewer  permits  were  issued.  In  September,  1902,  there  were  137 
permits  issued  for  buildings  to  the  value  of  $647,467.  Last 
month  only  116  permits  were  issued  for  a  valuation  of  $728,837. 
An  increase  is  shown  in  every  department  save  that  of  repairs 
and  additions  to  frame  buildings. 

It  is  announced  that  the  World’s  Fair  “Pike”  will  be  paved 
with  vitrified  brick,  which  is  a  departure  in  paving  concession 
streets  at  expositions.  The  paving  will  be  much  like  that  of  a 
city  street,  the  brick  being  underlaid  with  four  inches  of  cement 
and  a  sand  cushion  two  inches  thick. 

Chief  Engineer  Phillips,  who  suggested  the  paving,  says  it 
will  absorb  water  without  forming  mud  and  will  have  a  tendency 
to  cool  the  atmosphere,  it  being  the  intention  to  keep  it  sprinkled. 
The  glare  of  asphalt  or  macadam  will  also  be  eliminated  by  the 
brick  paving. 

The  caving  in  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  sheds  at  the  Hy¬ 
draulic  Press  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Kingshighway  and  the 
Missouri  Pacific  tracks  recently,  caused  a  fire  which  damaged 
the  plant  to  the  extent  of  $7,000.  The  roof  fell  on  a  brick  kiln, 
causing  the  bricks  to  fall  and  setting  fire  to  the  roof.  The  blaze 
then  communicated  to  three  other  sheds  adjoining.  The  loss  is 
fully  covered  by  insurance. 

John  Ray  began  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  a  short  time  ago 
against  the  Hydraulic  Fire  Brick  Company  for  $20,000  damages, 
alleging  that  he  was  blacklisted  by  them  last  May.  He  is  a  fire¬ 
clay  miner,  has  a  family  and  obtains  no  work,  he  states. 

The  Fvans-Howard  Fire  Brick  Company  are  having  their 
usual  run  of  business.  They  are  working  full  time  and  are  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  business  they  have  done  during  the  past  few 
months  and  with  the  outlook  for  the  future.  Prices  remain  the 
same  as  they  have  been.  The  car  shortage  has  handicapped 
their  business  to  some  extent,  but  they  are  not  suffering  any 
more  than  other  firms. 

George  J.  Jones,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  who  has  been 
North  for  several  weeks,  for  his  health,  has  returned  from  his 
trip  and  is  feeling  much  better  for  his  brief  vacation. 

The  Christy  Fire  Clay  Company  report  an  excellent  trade 
and  they  are  quite  busy  just  at  present.  M.  C.  Morris,  who  has 
been  away  on  a  trip,  returned  about  the  first  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  president  of  the  Ittner  Brick  Company, 
says  they  have  been  having  a  fair  trade  the  past  summer.  Oc- 
cassionally  they  had  to  close  down,  because  their  product — their 
capacity  being  120,000  brick  a  day — could  not  be  gotten  out  of 
the  way  fast  enough  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cars  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  has  been  doing  a  good 
business  recently.  They  are  working  to  their  full  capacity  with 
no  shut  downs.  They  look  for  a  good  trade  this  fall. 

The  Caruthersville,  Mo.,  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Caruthersville,  Mo.,  was  incorporated  September  8th,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,200,  all  paid.  The  incorporators  are :  J.  A. 
Cunningham,  W.  J.  Sawyer,  G.  W.  Bradley,  William  A.  Ward, 
S.  P.  Reynolds  and  J.  T.  Bradshaw.  A.  Saint. 


W.  B.  ITTNER,  CHIEF  OF  ARCHITECTS. 


William  B.  Ittner,  son  of  Anthony  Ittner,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Architectural  League  at  the  meeting  of  the  League 
on  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  Ittner  is  building  commissioner  for  the 
board  of  education  of  St.  Louis,  which  position  makes  him 
architect  of  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  magnificent 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  in  St.  Louis  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  will,  for  many  generations,,  stand  as.  enduring  monuments 
of  his  genius.  One  of  these  beautiful  buildings  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  Clay-Worker  about  a  year  ago.  What 
should  endear  W.  B.  Ittner  the  more  to  our  hearts  is  that  he 
proves  to  the  world  that  unsurpassable  architect  effects  can  be 
produced  with  brick  as  a  building  material. 

The  convention  of  1904  of  the  Architectural  League  of 
America,  at  which  Mr.  Ittner  will  preside,  will  be  held  at  Pitts¬ 
burg.  The  date  will  be  announced  later. 
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Air  Moistener  of  Clay  Ware. — A  useful  contrivance  has 
been  patented  in  Germany  that  is  designed  to  put  the  air  of 
a  stove  or  steam  heated  room  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  dis¬ 
comfort  caused  by  artificially  dried  air  in  a  room  is  well  known, 
and  physicians  tell  us  that  it  is  hurtful  to  health.  The  necessity 
for  some  remedy  is  shown  by  the  pan  of  water  which  is  usually 
standing  upon  the  heater,  but  this  is  not  found  to  do  the  work 
satisfactorily.  The  new  invention  consists  of  an  apparatus  that 
will  fit  on  to  the  heater  and  be  in  contact  with  it.  The  apparatus 
is  made  of  porous  clay  ware  and  has  a  reservoir  attached  to  it 
that  will  hold  from  two  to  fifteen  quarts  of  water,  according  to 
size  In  this  way  the  amount  of  evaporation  is  automatically 
regulated  by  the  heat  itself.  The  room  is  not  filled  with  a  hard, 
dry  atmosphere,  giving  the  unpleasant  odor  of  burned  dust,  but 
with  a  healthy  and  pure  air,  free  from  dust.  The  apparatus  is 
made  in  different  sizes  and  shapes  and  can  be  applied  to  any 
kind  of  heater,  whether  gas  stove,  ordinary  heater,  or  steam 
radiator.  KERAM.  RUNDS. 

Accident  in  Lime-Sand  Brick  Works. — According  to  the 
Sorau  Daily  Gazette  at  the  Lime-Sand  Brick  Works  of  Linden- 
mann  &  Jaekel,  Sorau,  Lower  Luasitz,  defects  in  the  great  steam¬ 
hardening  chamber  were  observed,  fortunately  in  time  to  prevent 
a  terrible  catastrophe.  The  chamber  was  bulging  and  on  the 
point  of  exploding.  As  it  is,  the  loss  to  the  company  and  the 
delay  will  be  quite  serious.  DEUT.  T.  &  Z.  Z. 


S-Shaped  Cracks  in  Drying  and  Burning  Bricks. — How  can 

I  get  rid  of  S-shaped  cracks  in  my  stiff  mud  bricks?  I  have  both 
a  fat  and  lean  clay.  This  I  mix  in  equal  parts  and  add  a  little 
sand.  I  use  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank,  without  wintering  it 
or  soaking  it.  I  only  make  common  building  brick  and  it  would 
be  too  expensive  to  winter  the  clay,  besides  which  I  have  not 
room  to  do  that.  The  raw  material  is  passed  twice  through 
a  pair  of  smooth  rolls,  set  at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  three 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  then  goes  to  the  horizontal 
auger  machine,  which  has  a  conical  front  auger  chamber.  The 
bricks  are  laid  on  pallets  in  an  open  air  dryer,  this  is  covered 
by  a  roof,  but  is  open  at  the  sides.  The  outer  bricks  are  there¬ 
fore  exposed  to  sun  and  wind  and  it  is  these  bricks  that  crack 
the  worst,  those  in  the  middle  of  the  drying  racks  are  free  from 
cracks  in  the  drying,  but  they  show  a  considerable  amount  in  the 
burning.  These  cracks  can  only  be  avoided  by  very  slow  drying, 
taking  about  four  weeks,  but  I  am  compelled  to  dry  off  my 
bricks  in  about  ten  days,  as  I  can  not  put  up  any  more  drying 
racks.  The  bricks  that  are  made  from  wintered  clay  do  not  show 
any  cracks.  The  burning  is  done  in  a  continuous  kiln,  the  smoke 
is  drawn  off  on  top.  I  would  be  extremely  glad  to  know  what 
I  should  do  to  prevent  these  cracks.  Answer. — It  is  probable 
that  your  difficulties  are  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  mixing  is  thorough  and  you  do  not 
get  a  homogeneous  material ;  then,  too,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
your  clay  is  still  too  fat.  We  recommend  you  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  your  clay  still  more  lean.  Of  course  you  will  first  make 
some  experiments.  Take,  say  two  parts  of  your  clay  as  you  use 
it  and  add  one  part  sand,  make  some  bricks  out  of  this  and  see 
if  there  is  any  improvement.  If  the  material  is  too  lean — which 
the  stream  of  clay  from  the  auger  machine  will  soon  show — 
less  sand  must  be  added,  also,  if  the  burned  bricks  have  no  ring 
it  shows  that  too  much  sand  has  been  added.  If  the  S-cracks 
do  not  appear,  or  are  very  much  reduced,  it  will  be  evidence  that 


increasing  the  meagering  is  an  advantage  and  to  avoid  the  de¬ 
fects  which  too  much  sand  introduces  you  will  have  to  substitute 
brick  meal  for  a  part  of  the  sand.  To  make  brick  meal  you  may 
use  either  ball  mill,  disintegrator,  or  dry  pan.  In  adding  brick 
meal  you  are  sure  not  to  go  too  far  while  making  common 
brick,  because  it  is  too  expensive,  but  you  can  profitably  use  up 
culls  and  breakage.  Should  the  cracks  not  be  removed  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  fatness  of  the  material,  then  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  due  to  insufficient  homogeneousness  and  you  had  better  try 
running  the  material  again  through  the  rolls  and  machine.  You 
will  see  whether  the  clay,  after  a  double  working,  behaves  bet¬ 
ter.  It  would  not  appear  from  your  description  that  there  can 
be  any  other  causes  and  certainly  the  machine  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  at  fault.  Without  actual  knowledge  of  the  material 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  meagering  should  be  carried, 
but  it  is  easy  to  make  the  above  experiments,  without  incurring 
any  expense  for  new  machinery.  If  you  do  not  find  our  sug¬ 
gestions  effect  a  cure  the  matter  will  have  to  be  taken  under 
consideration  again.  DEUT.  T.  &  Z.  Z. 

Seltzer  Water  for  Workmen. — In  cement  factories  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  heat  and  the  dusty  work,  we  often  find  that 
beer  and  other  alcoholic  drinks  are  used  to  an  undesirable  ex¬ 
tent.  We  can  not  wonder  so  much  at  this  when  we  see  the  work¬ 
men  near  the  kilns  bathed  in  perspiration,  particularly  when  the 
drinking  water  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste  or  bad  in  quality.  Ad¬ 
ditions  of  vinegar,  chemical  preparations,  etc.,  may  effect  a  slight 
improvement,  but  with  some  men  these  cause  skin  eruptions. 
Coffee  and  tea  in  large  quantities  produce  a  weakness  of  the 
stomach  and  destroy  the  appetite.  A  friend  writes  us  that  he  has 
had  great  success  with  so-called  seltzer  water,  that  is  pure  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  workmen  take  to  it  gladly, 
as  it  has  no  ill-effect  like  alcoholic  drinks  have,  besides  which 
they  save  quite  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  its  use.  In  the 
Vorwohl  Cement  Works,  in  which  .this  seltzer  water  was  intro¬ 
duced,  about  270  people  are  employed.  The  consumption  of  the 
aerated  water  is  now,  during  the  summer  months,  about  1,500 
bottles  a  day,  at  other  seasons  about  1,000  bottles.  In  addition 
to  this  consumption  a  number  of  bottles  are  given  free  to  sick 
people  and  are  sold  to  families.  This  latter  output  is  continually 
increasing,  for  people  are  glad  to  have  this  cheap  and  pleasant 
drink  to  use  in  the  home.  The  cost  of  the  installation  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  aerated  water  is  not  high.  The  following  are  the 
items : 

One  gas  charging  apparatus  . $  60  00 

2,000  botles,  each  of  1-3  quart  capacity,  with  the 

company’s  stamp  on  cover,  at  $2.72  per  100 .  54  40 

Bottle  washing  apparatus,  water  pipes,  washing 
trough,  metal  checks  or  tallies,  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  .  27  60 


$142  00 

Cost  of  production  per  100  bottles,  wages  of  three 

youths  . $  1  08 

700  grams  common  salt  and  700  grams  carbonate  of 

soda  .  12 

Liquid  carbonic  acid  .  48 

Loss  and  breakage  of  bottles,  repairs,  written  off 

for  depreciation  .  38 


$  2  06 

A  bottle  of  aerated  water,  containing  one-third  of  a  quart,  is 
tallied  to  the  workman  at  the  price  of  ij4  pfennigs,  equal  to 
about  thirty-six  hundredths  of  a  cent,  say  three  and  a  half  mills. 
Cases  of  25  bottles  are  sent  out  for  40  pfennigs,  say  nine  and  a 
half  cents.  Whatever  profit  there  is  over  the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  is  divided  among  the  workpeople  and  presented  to  them 
at  Christmas. 

An  essential  condition  in  the  manufacture  of  this  aerated 
water  is  to  have  a  fresh  and  pure  drinking  water.  It  should 
not  be  warmer  than  10  degrees  C.  in  summer.  The  filled  bottles 
are  set  in  running  water  of  this  temperature,  so  that  when  de¬ 
livered  they  are  always  at  the  temperature  of  spring  water. 
Where  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  a  little  ice  can  be  used,  but 
while  aerated  water  is  much  more  palatable  cold  than  warm,  yet 
even  in  this  condition  it  is  incomparably  more  refreshing  than 
plain  water.  THONIND.  Z. 
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MEAGERING  A  FAT  CLAY. 


O  RIGHTLY  reduce  a  clay  which  is  too 
fat  is  a  matter  which  must  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  unimportant  for  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  the  general  work  and  for  the 
achievement  of  good  product.  It  very 
often  happens  that  the  reducing  of  clay 
is  looked  upon  as  an  extremely  tiresome 
and  unprofitable  work,  in  consequence 
this  is  only  carried  out  just  so  far  as  it  must  be  done  and  no 
turther.  The  material  used  for  the  purpose  is  always  the 
cheapest  that  can  be  obtained.  This  happens  principally  be¬ 
cause  the  value  of  a  correct  and  workmanlike  meagering  is  too 
little  understood.  If  the  reduction  of  a  clay  is  not  absolutely 
indispensable  the  brickmaker  prefers  to  work  his  material  as 
he  gets  it  and  submits  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  loss 
rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  cause. 

The  first  step  towards  removing  a  defect  is  to  find  out 
its  cause.  The  loss  in  clay  manufactures  caused  by  an  insufficient 
or  an  unsuitable  meagering  is  often  so  serious  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  draw'  the  attention  of  manufacturers  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  is  urgently  recommended  to  all  who  are  not  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  their  raw  material,  to 
learn,  either  by  their  own  tests,  or  by  expert  advice,  the  effect 
of  the  reducing  materials  upon  their  clays.  The  meagering  of  a 
clay  has  for  its  first  object  the  lessening  of  too  great  a  shrinkage. 
As  a  rule,  we  have  recourse  to  this  means  only  when  the  faults  of 
the  too  plastic,  fat  clay  make  themselves  felt  in  such  things  as 
checked  bricks,  imperfect  surfaces,  warped  and  twisted  corners, 
etc. 

Sometimes  we  do  not  have  our  attention  drawn  to  the  trou¬ 
ble  until  the  goods,  after  a  not  too  careful  watersmoking,  begin 
to  burst  when  they  begin  to  burn.  If  there  is  not  very  much  of 
this  we  are  very  likely  to  attribute  it  to  some  other  cause  and 
blame  the  moulding,  or  the  management  of  the  kiln  fire,  while  all 
the  time  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  blaming  any  of  these, 
inasmuch  as  the  sole  cause  is  the  improper  meagering  of  the  clay. 
There  are  clays  that  do  not  exhibit  remarkable  plasticity,  so  that 
it  might  be  supposed  that  these  would  not  require,  or  not  even 
permit,  the  addition  of  reducing  material,  yet  if  we  test  these  we 
may  often  find  that  the  addition  of  quite  a  noticeable  quantity  of 
suitable  reducing  material,  while  it  does  not  take  away  very  much 
of  the  plasticity,  does,  on  the  other  hand,  bring  about  a  more 
favorable  running  of  the  work  and  produces  a  quality  of  ware 
superior  to  what  can  be  got  without  the  addition  of  meagering 
material.  The  advantageous  results  are,  in  such  cases,  often  so 
pronounced  that  the  expense  of  the  reducing  material  and  the  ex¬ 
tra  labor  of  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  the  clay,  are  not  worth 
consideration.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  materials  used  for 
reducing,  for  the  production  of  extremely  porous  clay  ware,  we 
find  that  the  meagering  materials  are,  sand,  and  available  lean 
clay,  brick  dust  or  calcine.  Sand,  lean  clay,  or  loam,  are  in  prac¬ 
tice  very  frequently  used  for  meagering,  though  it  is  not  always 
advisable  to  use  either  of  these  for  the  purpose.  These  materials 
ready  to  hand  are,  as  a  rule,  cheaper  than  an  artificial  brick  meal, 
as  a  calcine,  and  the  cheaper  material  is  preferred.  Provided  the 
results  obtained  by  it  are  fully  as  good,  it  would  be  unwise  not 
to  use  it. 

The  importance  of  the  meagering  material  is  naturally  not 
so  great  for  brickmaking  as  for  finer  ware,  in  the  first  place,  com¬ 
mon  brick  can  only  stand  a  cheap  material,  then,  too,  defects  in  a 
brick  will  be  more  readily  overlooked  and  the  goods  will  not  be 
entirely  useless  and  unsaleable,  but  buyers  are  more  exacting  with 
the  higher  grades  of  brick,  in  which  every  defect,  even  the  small¬ 
est,  is  noted.  In  such  a  case  it  is  less  of  an  object  to  use  the 
cheapest  reducing  material.  Where  it  is  desirable,  mixtures  of 
different  meagering  stuffs  may  be  employed  and  the  best  propor¬ 
tions  should  be  determined.  As  before  stated,  the  value  of 
meagering  lies,  before  all  things,  in  the  reduction  of  excessive 
shrinkage  and  in  avoiding  the  consequences  of  this  shrinkage, 


such  as  cracking,  bursting  when  burned,  irregular  surfaces  and 
warped  goods.  All  these  defects  may,  by  the  addition  of  suitable 
meagering,  not  only  be  avoided,  but  the  whole  work  will  run 
more  smoothly  and  with  greater  certainty.  First,  there  is  the 
drying,  then  the  burning,  which  will  be  found  to  proceed  more 
favorably,  easier  and  quicker  than  with  the  unimproved  clay. 

The  advantages  for  a  well  managed  factory  can  not  be  too 
highly  estimated  and  that  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  justify 
the  expense.  If  we  ask  what  is  the  effect  of  the  various  re¬ 
ducing  materials  upon  clay  in  respect  to  the  operations  of 
drying  and  burning,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  difference  for 
both.  The  strongest  meagering  material  is,  as  a  rule,  sand,  and 
this  is  the  stronger  in  its  action  the  richer  it  is  in  quartz  and 
the  coarser  the  grains  composing  it,  therefore  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  must  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  goods.  As  is 
well  known,  quartz  possesses  the  property  of  expanding  when 
burned,  which  is  the  opposite  of  clay. 

The  coarser  the  granulation  of  the  quartz,  the  greater  is  its 
expansion,  or  swelling,  and  the  two  opposing  forces— expansion 
and  contraction — may  act  in  such  manner  when  the  admixture  is 
unsuitable,  that  the  two  factors  together  will  produce  checked 
bricks.  These  checks  or  cracks  will  appear  as  soon  as  the  force 
of  the  expanding  quartz  becomes  greater  than  the  cohesive 
property  of  the  clav.  W'e  therefore  find  that  cracks  frequently 
appear  when  coarse-grained  quartz  is  present.  This  is  more  so 
the  nearer  the  grains  of  sand  are  to  the  surface  and  the  higher 
the  temperature  at  which  the  burn  is  made.  As  the  cohesive,  or 
binding  power  of  the  clay  plays  an  important  part,  it  is  clear  that 
there  will  be  differences  in  this  respect  in  different  clays.  By 
meagering  a  clay,  its  cohesive  properties  are  always  weakened  so 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  clay  that  is  heavily  sanded  to  crack 
when  burned,  even  when  the  sand  that  is  used  can  be  regarded  as 
a  suitable  material.  If,  instead  of  sand,  we  use  brick  meal  in  the 
same  quantity  as  the  sand,  we  do  not  get  the  cracks— in  other 
words,  we  can  go  further  with  the  addition  of  brick  meal  than 
we  can  with  sand.  The  addition  of  brick  meal  depends  only 
upon  the  plasticity  of  the  clay,  whereas,  when  using  sand,  we 
have  to  consider  the  behavior  of  the  mass  when  burning.  The 
addition  of  brick  meal  is  restricted  by  its  cost,  so  that,  as  a  rule, 
we  have  to  be  more  economical  in  its  use.  Where  the  conditions 
are  such  that  to  sufficiently  meager  with  sand  produces  checked 
ware,  we  can  often  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  the  use  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sand  and  brick  meal.  The  proportions  of  these  materials 
must  be  determined  separately  for  each  clay.  In  considering 
these  points,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  cost,  but 
also  the  quality  of  the  goods.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  goods,  we 
must  not  only  insure  their  being  free  from  cracks,  but  also 
that  when  burned  they  have  the  required  density.  When  meager¬ 
ing  with  sand,  we  often  get  a  product  that  has  very  little  density, 
it  is  then  frequently  impossible  to  vitrify  the  mass,  even  though 
the  clay  itself  will  readily  vitrify,  but  we  can  always  get  over 
this  difficulty  if,  instead  of  sand,  we  use  a  brick  meal  made  from 
the  clay.  Here,  too,  we  are  often  able  to  use  both  kinds  of  reduc¬ 
ing  materials  and  the  relative  proportions  of  these  and  of  the  clay 
to  be  reduced  must  be  combined  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
latter.  What  is  produced  in  ordinary  brickworks  under  the  name 
of  brick  meal  is  known,  in  German  fire  brickmaking,  as  chamotte. 

This  has  a  different  effect  as  a  meagering  material  to  brick 
meal.  Very  often  in  factories  for  refactory  goods,  sand  is  used 
for  meagering,  but  this  can  not  be  regarded  as  good  practice. 
The  right  material  is  chamotte,  the  calcined  fireclay  itself,  for 
by  its  use  we  get  better  ware.  The  addition  of  quartz  is  only  an 
advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  Dinas  fire  brick.  These,  as  is 
well  known,  are  silica  brick.  From  the  above,  it  is  clear  that 
a  correct  meagering  of  clay  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it 
it  to  be  urgently  recommended  that  every  manufacture  of  clay 
goods  should  know  exactly  what  treatment  his  clay  requires. 

— Deutsch  Toepfer  and  Ziegler  Zietung. 

For  desirable  situations,  read  The  Clay-Worker’s  “  Want  ” 
ads. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


HE  MAJORITY  of  the  potteries  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  and  in  this  city  are  now  working  upon 
holiday  orders  and  the  greater  portion  of  them 
have  about  all  that  they  can  comfortably  take  care 
of  although  a  few  are  still  slack. 

The  death  of  Robert  Hall,  president  of  the 
East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company,  the  East  Liver¬ 
pool  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Robert 
Hall  Lumber  Company,  the  Citizens’  National 
Bank  and  the  potters’  Building  and  Savings 
Company,  was  a  shock  to  this  community.  Mr. 
Hall  was  a  man  who  was  liked  by  almost  every 
one  and  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  called 
his  friends  are  the  only  ones  who  knew  how  to  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciate  his  ways  in  life.  Mr.  Hall  had 
been  connected  with  the  East  Liverpool  pottery  for 
twelve  years,  and  when  it  entered  the  combine  was  made  presi¬ 


dent  of  same.  Mr.  Hall  was  also  president  of  the  United  States 
Pottery  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  before  it  entered  the  combine,  the 
East  Liverpool  plant  dropped  out  of  the  combine  lately  taking 
the  name  of  The  Hall  China  Company.  Mr.  Hall,  just  before 
his  death,  was  about  to  dispose  of  his  holdings  in  the  brick 
company  to  Mr.  Harvey  McHenry,  of  the  Hall  Lumber  Company, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  deal  will  yet  be  consumated.  Mr. 
Hall  was  a  successful  business  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
The  companies  in  which  he  was  interested  lose  a  valuable  adviser 
and  his  acquaintances  a  warm  friend. 

The  Taylor  Smith  &  Taylor  Company,  of  this  city,  is  putting 
in  some  new  machinery  in  their  works  which  will  increase  their 
facilities  in  their  glaze  department. 

The  East  End  Brick  Works  Company  is  adding  one  more 
kiln  to  their  present  complement  which  will  do  much  towards 
increasing  their  capacity. 

The  plant  of  the  Colonial  Company  Potters  has  been  shut 
down  for  a  few  weeks,  owing  to  an  overstock  of  ware  of  some 


kinds.  The  concern  is  a  new  one. 

The  works  of  the  S.  C.  Williams,  manufacturers  of  pottery 
casks  and  barrels,  was  destroyed  almost  completely  by  fire  some 
days  since  entailing  a  considerable  loss.  The  buildings  will  be  re¬ 
built  immediately. 

The  Edwin  Knowles  China  Company,  of  this  city,  is  installing 
some  new  mechanical  appliances  in  their  works  here. 

The  capacity  of  the  Electric  Porcelain  Company,  of  this  city, 
has  been  greatly  increased.  They  erected  several  additional  kilns 
within  the  last  two  months  and  now  additional  buildings  are  being 
built  and  additional  machinery  is  being  installed  to  take  care  of 
the  increase  in  kiln  capacity. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  all  of  the  gas  in  the  city  of  East 
Liverpool  would  be  turned  off.  The  different  gas  companies  in 
this  city  are  controlled  by  the  same  corporation  and  they  raised 
their  rates  and  the  people  refused  to  pay,  whereupon  the  gas 
company  threatened  to  turn  off  the  gas.  The  people  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  pay  the  increase.  Gas  is  used  in  about  fifty  different 
clayworking  establishments  in  this  city. 

A  strike  threatened  East  Liverpool  again  two  weeks  ago. 
The  question  was  settled  once,  but  fresh  difficulties  arose  and  it 
looked  like  a  strike  for  a  while  but  the  matter  was  settled  a  few 
days  ago  seemingly  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

The  Juniata  Silicia  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  is  erecting 
a  large  mill  for  grinding  flint.  The  buildings  are  well  under  way 
and  all  of  the  machinery  is  upon  the  ground.  The  plant  will  be 
running  early  this  winter. 

The  J.  W.  McCoy  Pottery  Company,  of  Roseville,  Ohio,  has 
completed  the  new  additions  to  their  plant  and  now  have  the 
same  in  operation. 

LI.  B.  Camp,  who  is  erecting  a  plant  at  East  Liverpool  for 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  letters  and  all  kinds  of  porcelain 
signs,  has  his  new  plant  all  completed  and  has  started  to  mak¬ 


ing  clay.  The  manufacturing  end  of  the  plant  will  be  started  up 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  plant  is  operated  with  gas  en¬ 
gines  and  has  a  capacity  of  two  muffle  kilns. 

The  Acme  Pottery  Company,  the  new  pottery  at  Crooksville, 
Ohio,  will  start  up  next  week  after  many  delays.  The  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  six  ware  and  two  decorating  kilns.  A  pottery  for 
the  production  of  flower  pots,  etc.,  will  be  erected  in  Crooksville 
this  fall. 

The  Continental  Pottery  Company  is  the  name  of  the  new 
pottery  being  erected  at  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  by  the  East  Pal¬ 
estine  Pottery  Company.  The  plant  has  six  kilns  and  two  double 
decorating  mills. 

The  French  China  Company,  of  Sebring,  Ohio,  is  increasing 
the  capacity  of  their  plant  by  the  erection  of  an  additional  kiln, 
which  will  be  ready  for  use  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

The  Wellsville  China  Company,  of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  is  erect¬ 
ing  on  the  hills  above  their  plant  in  that  city,  a  large  private  re¬ 
servoir  in  order  that  they  may  have  better  fire  protection,  their 
water  supply  being  at  present  inadequate. 

The  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  is  installing 
a  new  clay  washing  outfit,  which  will  be  ready  for  use  within 
the  next  thirty  or  forty  days.  The  outfit  will  greatly  improve 
their  works  and  a  much  higher  grade  article  will  now  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  will  have 
a  splendid  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  and  are  now  getting 
ready  for  the  same.  Potteries  from  East  Liverpool  and  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  will  also  be  represented  there. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Pope-Gooser  China  Company,  at  Coshoc¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  has  started  up  in  some  departments  and  the  balance 
of  the  plant  will  be  started  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a  stock 
of  clay  on  hand  sufficient  to  start  them.  They  have  a  capacity 
of  four  kilns. 

The  plant  of  the  Keswick  China  Company,  of  Eallston,  Pa., 
has  been  shut  down  and  the  plant  is  now  advertised  for  sale. 

The  new  Lexington  High  Voltage  Porcelain  Company,  of  New 
Lexington,  Ohio,  has  started  up  and  is  now  making  ware.  The 
plant  has  two  kilns  and  only  high  voltage  electrical  porcelain 
is  being  manufactured. 

A  new  addition  is  to  be  erected  immediately  to  the  works  of 
the  Ideal  Pottery,  of  the  Trenton  Potteries  Company,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  new  addition  will  be  about  Soxico  feet. 

The  Zanesville  Filter  and  Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  is  putting  upon  the  market  new  terra  cotta  goods  in  the 
way  of  plaques,  panels,  etc.  The  goods  are  produced  in  a  red 
effect  and  some  are  left  plain  without  any  glaze  or  any  finish 
whatever,  while  others  are  finished  in  solid  gold  and  silver,  all 
of  which  is  something  entirely  new  in  the  terra  cotta  business 
and  should  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 

A  numer  of  clay  miners  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto,  Ohio, 
went  out  on  strike  last  month  and  almost  shut  the  different 
clay  plants  down  for  a  few  days,  but  the  trouble  was  finally  set¬ 
tled  . 

The  works  of  the  Akron  Flower  Pot  Specialty  Company,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week,  entailing  a  consid¬ 
erable  loss.  The  plant  was  partially  covered  by  insurance  and 
will  be  rebuilt  again  immediately. 

The  Matthews  Clay  Pot  and  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Matthews, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500.  I  he 
company  manufactures  clay  pots  and  tank  blocks  for  glass  houses 
and  other  uses. 

The  Globe  Stoneware  Company,  of  Crooksville,  Ohio,  will 
soon  make  extensive  improvements  to  their  works  there  which 
will  materially  increase  the  output  of  same. 

The  Logan  Pottery  Company,  of  Logan,  Ohio,  will  also  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  their  plant. 

An  additional  kiln  will  be  erected  at  the  works  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  Pottery  Company,  of  Crooksville,  Ohio.  The  plant  is  rush¬ 
ed  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  they  have  all  that  they  can  do  to 
keep  up  with  their  orders. 

A  new  pottery  is  being  erected  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  by  Bag- 
ley  Brothers,  for  the  production  of  stoneware.  Tom  Potter. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


OR  SEVERAL  YEARS  past,  the 
brickmaking  season  has  been  over 
by  this  time  of  the  year.  Be¬ 
ginning  July  first  to  September 
the  yards  would  cease  moulding, 
according  to  the  number  of  brick 
which  had  to  be  made  on  the  leased 
yards.  The  yards  which  were  owned 
and  operated  by  the  owner  were  among 
the  very  first  to  shut  down. 

What  a  change  in  that  respect  the 
year  1903  has  developed.  The  first  of 
October  is  at  hand  and  all  yards  are 
running  to  capacity  that  labor  will  permit,  that  being 
a  very  restricted  part  of  the  manufacture  of  brick 
at  the  present  time.  No  one  thinks  of  ceasing  to 
mould  until  frost  stops  them  and  long  chances  are 
taken  to  get  out  as  many  pits  as  they  can.  The 
question  that  used  to  he  asked  of  the  bosses,  “When  are  you 
going  to  stop,”  is  not  heard  now.  Instead,  it  is,  “What  do  you 
think  the  fall  will  turn  out,  as  we  have  had  so  much  rain  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer;  I  think  we  will  have  a  dry  fall.”  If  ever  they 
were  in  earnest  in  that  wish,  it  is  the  present  time. 

To  hold  the  men  is  what  they  are  striving  hard  to  do  at  all 
times.  Every  two  weeks  is  pay  day,  but  the  men  can  get  some 
monev  at  all  times.  When  the  regular  pay  day  comes,  the  boss 
will  not  pay  off  in  full,  knowing  that  the  more  money  the  laborer 
has  the  less  bricks  will  be  moulded.  It  means  loss  of  Monday 
and  perhaps  Tuesday,  and  every  day  and  pit  counts. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place.  This  spring  the  outlook 
was  most  discouraging,  the  New  York  market  was  low,  local 


trade  poor,  in  fact,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  no  job  which 
needed  brick  was  overlooked,  even  if  two  loads  a  day  was  the 
limit  and  the  price  low  at  that.  Then  came  the  strike  in  New 
York  City,  which  completely  shut  off  that  market.  Then  the 
house  demand  broadened  so  that  the  call  for  brick  was  all  that 
one  could  want,  but  at  a  figure  far  below  what  it  should  be. 
Many  thousand  have  been  delivered  at  a  distance  of  over  seven 
miles  and  contracts  made  for  large  numbers  of  brick  which 
made  the  owner  feel  happy.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a 
brickmaker  but  wishes  that  he  had  not  sold  a  brick  during 
the  summer  and  that  his  shed  was  full.  Why  so?  After  the 
strike  was  somewhat  settled  and  the  New  York  market  was 
using  brick,  it  caused  a  better  price.  After  the  unions  went  back 
to  work  and  the  call  for  brick  was  all  one  could  ask  for,  the 
prices  heean  to  soar  and  are  still  soaring  and  some  are  confident 
that  brick  will  reach  a  figure  that  has  not  been  known  in  years. 
What  a  change,  from  depression  to  elation !  The  trade  has 
never  experienced  anything  like  it  in  such  a  short  time. 

The  lack  of  men  is  a  great  help  to  the  market,  as  far  as 
sustaining  and  advancing  prices,  as  the  yards,  that  is  the  ma¬ 
jority,  are  in  the  condition  that,  if  they  load  and  ship  they  must 
stop  a  machine  for  the  lack  of  help.  Will  it  pay  to  do  that?  The 
belief  is  prevalent  that  with  the  close  of  the  moulding  season 
there  will  be  far  better  rates,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  men  to 
load  barges  at  twenty  cents  an  hour.  With  full  shipments  there 
would  not  be  such  a  cleaning  out  of  the  market  day  by  day. 

Indications  are  plenty  that  the  labor  troubles,  arte  not  at  an 
end.  The  Kansas  City  Convention  and  the  sayings  and  actions 
of  Sam  Parks  will  no  doubt  show  what  he  will  do  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York.  He  thinks  he  is  the  earth.  He  will  show 
what  power  he  has,  probably  not  as  soon  as  he  and  his  crowd 
gets  back,  but  in  a  couple  of  weeks  the  fireworks  will  be  set  to 
going. 


Profit  and  loss  to  the  material  dealers  and  to  the  contractors 
is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  boom  that  is  now  causing  the  brickmaker  to  re¬ 


joice.  First,  the  contractor,  before  he  starts  a  large  job  makes  a 
contract  with  the  material  man  for  what  brick  he  may  need, 
grade  and  price.  The  material  man  takes  into  consideration 
about  how  long  the  job  will  last  and  then  he  figures  at  what 
price  he  may  be  able  to  buy  the  brick.  There  are  many  jobs 
where  the  contract  for  brick  is  made  many  months  ahead.  If  the 
strike  had  not  been  in  force  during  the  summer,  brick  would 
have  ranged  about  five  dollars.  Second,  contractors  who  have 
not  made  any  terms  with  material  men  in  the  hope  that  the 
prices  would  go  their  way,  will  have  to  pay  whatever  price  the 
material  man  may  ask,  which  will  be  far  above  what  he  figured 
on  when  he  signed  the  contract.  When  a  man  is  losing  one, 
two  or  three  dollars  per  thousand  on  what  brick  he  is  putting 
in  a  building,  yes,  several  buildings,  the  loss  side  of  the  account 
is  so  large  something  must  be  done  or  it  is  a  case  of  bust. 

The  shortage  in  output  this  year  will  be  larger  than  for  some 
years  past  as  there  are  some  yards  that  are  idle  and  the  long 
continued  spell  of  wet  weather  certainly  kept  the  sheds  from 
getting  full.  When  yards  mould  but  three  pits  in  three  weeks, 
as  was  the  case  during  July,  it  would  be  a  number  of  millions 
short.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  shortage  would  be  about 
three  hundred  million,  which  no  doubt,  will  not  be  far  from  the 
actual  number.  As  the  output  each  year  is  about  a  thousand 
million,  if  the  demand  should  continue  unusual,  certainly  the 
spring  market  will  be  a  good  one. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  building  prophecy  that  the 
brick  trade  will  be  able  to  supply  the  market  and  have  a  few  to 
spare.  The  president  of  the  Employers’  Association  has  said 
several  times  within  the  past  week  that  the  prospects  are  very 
dark  for  the  building  trade  in  New  York  the  coming  year.  He 
says  that  almost  every  day  contracts  are  being  cancelled  for 
building,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  labor  troubles.  He 
is  a  man  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  judge  to  a  great  extent 
as  to  the  outlook. 

Some  commission  men  expect  that  the  coming  year  more 
brick  will  be  needed  and  used  in  New  York  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  that  city.  Two  men  have  said  that  nearly  two 
thousand  millions  would  be  needed.  If  that  number  should  be 
required  there  are  not  yards  enough  on  tide  water  to  furnish 
them,  as  about  twelve  hundred  millions  is  the  largest  output  on 
record,  I  believe.  When  asked  where  the  large  demand  was  to 
come  from,  the  answer  was,  The  Penn,  tunnel  improvement  and 
the  rapid  transit.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  to  go  back  and  see 
how  other  jobs  of  like  or  larger  consumers  of  brick  than  even 
these  will  be  heloed  by  the  market.  For  one,  the  new  aqueduct, 
the  market  did  not  know  it  was  a  consumer  and  if  the  brick- 
makers  will  look  over  their  bills  of  ’85,  ’88  and  ’89  they  will  sea 
the  prices  which  ruled.  If  the  Pennsylvania  job  would  use  all 
the  brick  they  need  in  one  year,  it  would  be  a  great  number, 
but  it  will  be  years  before  the  job  will  be  finished.  It  looks  as 
though  the  commission  men  were  trying  to  make  some  of  the 
brick  manufacturers  feel  good. 

A  leading  Haverstraw  manufacturer  says  that  brick  will 
bring  before  navigation  closes  ten  dollars  per  thousand. 
Wouldn’t  that  be  nice  for  the  brickmaker,  but  how  will  the 
other  fellow  feel  about  it.  The  other  day  a  commission  man  said 
that  if  he  had  sixty  barges  laying  at  52d  street,  he  would  guar¬ 
antee  that  he  could  sell  them  all  in  thirty  minutes.  Is  it  possible 
that  they  want  them  and  want  them  as  bad  as  that? 

The  market  is  all  right  at  present  and  prices  may  go  higher. 
All  that  goes  to  market  has  quick  dispatch  and  the  prices  being 
good,  what  more  can  be  desired.  Prices  run  from  $7.50  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  how  much  above  that  figure  a  buyer  needs  them  . 

A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


Terseness  is  a  form  of  expression  that  may  be  employed  to 
rudeness.  Politeness  is  the  essence  of  social  life.  Gentle  courtesy 
without  obsequiousness  is  a  virtue  that  brings  returns  in  any 
line  of  business.  Abruptness  in  speech  may  be  laconic,  but  brev¬ 
ity  is  not  all  there  is  to  advertising. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HR  DEMAND  for  brick  in  this  city  continues 
to  tax  the  capacity  of  different  plants,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  business  is  still  handi¬ 
capped  about  as  badly  as  ever  by  the  rail¬ 
roads.  In  fact,  some  firms  are  inclined  to 
think  that  freight  is  being  handled  more  slowly  by  the  railroads 
than  it  ever  has  before.  While  it  takes  a  considerable  effort  to 
get  cars  to  load,  that  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  for  after 
the  bills  are  made  out,  and  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  the 
ear  was  on  the  road,  it  can  generally  be  found  in  the  yards  at  least 
fifteen  days  afterwards.  One  firm  reported  that  it  shipped  a  car 
of  brick  to  Topeka  on  September  io.  Wires  and  letters  began  to 
arrive  within  a  day  or  two,  and  have  continued  to  the  present 
time,  and  still  the  delivery  is  not  reported,  but  the  consignee  came 
to  Kansas  City  to  take  in  the  carnival,  and  while  here,  he  and 
the  representative  of  the  brick  company  paid  the  railroad  officers 
a  visit,  and  found  the  car  had  been  shipped  out  of  Kansas  City 
October  I,  only  twenty  days  after  it  was  loaded,  but  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  it  between  here  and  Topeka,  about  a  three  or  four  hours’ 
run,  could  not  be  stated.  Freight  in  all  directions  seems  to  be 
handled  with  about  the  same  degree  of  speed.  The  empty  cars, 
while  hard  to  find,  are  generally  on  hand  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  this  allows  the  brick  company  to  make  reasonably  prompt 
shipments,  and  handle  all  the  business  his  plant  will  produce,  but 
it  does  not  help  on  the  contractor,  who  cannot  receive  the  brick 
in  time  to  keep  his  work  moving. 

A  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
remarked  while  speaking  of  the  freight  situation,  that  while  Oma¬ 
ha,  St.  Louis  and  all  other  markets  in  which  they  were  interested, 
were  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  account  of  the  freight 
blockade,  there  was  more  trouble  to  the  square  inch  in  Kansas 
City  than  any  of  the  other  points. 

The  local  business  of  the  brick  companies  is  exceptionally 
heavy  just  now,  the  contractors  are  hard  at  work,  being  handi¬ 
capped  only  by  the  scarcity  of  building  material,  and  the  delay 
in  its  receipt.  The  building  permits  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  amounted  to  $567,870,  and  of  this  amount  only  about  $40,000 
was  for  business  buildings,  which  shows  the  constant  increase  in 
the  building  of  homes.  Of  these  permits  $187,000  was  for  brick 
buildings. 

The  effect  of  the  flood  is  shown  on  the  building  in  Armour- 
dale,  a  suburb  of  this  city.  The  brick  buildings  on  good  founda¬ 
tions  were  not  damaged  greatly  by  the  flood,  and  as  a  result  a 
great  many  of  the  frame  buildings  which  were  washed  away  are 
being  replaced  by  brick. 

The  contract  will  be  let  for  the  brick  for  the  big  Proctor  & 
Gamble  soap  factory,  in  this  city,  within  the  next  ten  days,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  contracts  to  be  landed  here  for  some  time.  It 
will  require  about  3,000,000  common  brick,  and  several  hundred 
thousand  vitrified  brick. 

From  the  present  indications  it  appears  likely  that  the  brick 
for  the  new  packing  house  of  the  Nelson  Packing  Company,  for 
which  the  foundations  are  now  being  prepared,  will  come  here 
from  the  Kansas  gas  belt.  This  is  the  largest  job  in  prospect  at 
this  time,  and  will  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  brick,  as  there 
is  to  be  fourteen  big  buildings,  the  majority  of  them  seven  stories 
high,  and  they  are  estimated  to  cost  about  $2,000,000.  C.  E.  Din¬ 
ger,  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  company,  has  moved  to  this  city, 
and  seems  to  be  in  charge  of  the  contract  letting.  An  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  have  the  buildings  up,  the  machinery  placed,  and 
everything  ready  to  begin  work  by  July  1,  of  next  year. 

Robert  Nesch,  the  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Brick  Co.  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  of  about  ten  days 
to  Eastern  points. 

The  City  Engineer  has  at  last  started  out  some  of  the  paving 
contracts,  for  repair  work,  and  there  will  probably  be  enough  of 
this  to  keep  pavers  pretty  busy  for  the  balance  of  the  good  weath¬ 
er.  While  most  of  this  repair  work  is  on  asphalt  streets,  there 


is  a  good  deal  of  the  brick  paving  to  be  repaired.  It  does  not  now 
seem  likely  that  the  new  paving  will  be  attempted  before  next 
spring,  as  the  ordinances- have  been  held  up  so  long  now  that  there 
would  be  little  chance  to  do  much  work  before  winter. 

The  smokestack  of  the  new  Metropolitan  power  house,  which 
is  now  in  course  of  construction,  is  being  made  of  the  hollow 
brick,  and  will  require  about  350,000  of  them. 

Walter  S.  Dickey,  president  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  is  again  hard  at  work  looking  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  company,  after  a  fine  vacation  trip,  and  says  that 
while  Kansas  City  is  prosperous,  it  is  not  the  only  city  in 
the  country  in  that  condition,  as  he  found  the  prosperity  to  be 
general  throughout  the  country. 

Independence,  Mo.,  a  suburb  of  this  city,  is  preparing  to  do 
some  paving  with  vitrified  brick. 

The  prices  asked  for  brick  at  the  present  time,  are  as  follows: 
No.  1  paving  brick,  $12  to  $13;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11;  hard  sewer 
brick,  $9  to  $10;  common  building  brick,  $7  to  $8;  face  brick, 
$9  to  $12;  fancy  colors,  $18  to  $28. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company,  of  this  city,  announces  that 
their  new  plant  in  Sycamore,  Kansas,  is  about  beginning  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  management  of  T.  C.  Lundy.  It  has  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day,  and  is  fitted  with  machinery  made 
by  the  American  Clay  Working  Machine  Company. 

C.  A.  W. 

Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

BUCKEYE  BRICK  AND  TILE  NEWS. 


The  Ohio  Brick  Works,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  O.,  formerly 
owned  and  operated  by  D.  L.  Ingard  and  W.  H.  Frater.  of  that 
place,  have  been  sold  to  George  R.  Richardson,  of  Toledo.  The 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  20,000  bricks  per  day. 

The  Linn  tile  mill  at  Paulding,  O.,  has  been  sold  to  Molank 
Klingler.  The  mill  was  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  James 
Linn. 

The  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  Huennekes  brick  plant 
at  Fremont,  O.,  seems  to  have  been  declared  off.  It  was  proposed 
to  organize  a  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  H.  M. 
Cook,  who  had  devoted  several  months  to  working  up  the  deal, 
demonstrated  his  faith  in  the  new  project  by  subscribing  $10,000. 
a  big  bulk  of  the  remaining  stock  having  been  taken.  A.  G. 
Roenigk,  of  Pittsburg,  who  owns  the  rights  for  the  patent  process 
in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  western  Pennsylvania,  was  to  build,  equip 
and  install  the  plant,  which  was  to  have  a  four-mould  press  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  36,000  bricks.  The  plant  was  to  have  been 
completed  by  next  spring.  The  project  may  yet  be  a  go,  but  the 
latest  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  deal  is  off  for  the 
present  at  least. 

The  board  of  public  service  of  Toledo,  O.,  intends  to  abolish 
the  clay  brick  plant  at  the  city  workhouse  in  the  near  future. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  board  is  taken  in  view  of  the 
shortness  of  the  supply  of  clay.  It  is  proposed  to  substitute  a 
sand  brick  plant  instead,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  board  that 
by  the  installation  of  such  a  plant  the  cash  account  of  the  work- 
house,  which  has  been  running  behind  $5,000  a  year,  can  be 
made  to  at  least  balance.  President  John  Stollberg,  John  D. 
Nolen  and  Milton  Taylor,  of  the  board,  in  company  with  Henry 
Schaefer,  have  made  a  trip  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  where  a  sand 
brick  plant  was  visited  with  the  view  of  establishing  such  a  plant 
at  the  Toledo  workhouse.  The  capacity  of  the  present  plant  of 
the  institution  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  35,000  bricks  per  day. 

From  our  Toledo  correspondent  it  is  learned  that  the  high 
price  of  building  material  has  caused  a  slump  in  the  number  of 
new  buildings  erected  in  northwestern  Ohio  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  September  1.  In  Toledo  and  Lucas  County  this  slump  is  most 
noticeable,  there  being  1,109  buildings  erected  with  a  taxable  value 
of  $1,219,470,  against  1.138  buildings  with  a  taxable  value  of 
$1,338,230  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1903. 

A  new  concern,  to  be  known  as  the  Rockford  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  and  will 
erect  a  large  plant  at  Rockford.  O.  The  incorporators  are  W.  H. 
King,  R.  J.  Wagers.  A.  G.  Borchers,  D.  E.  Street,  Jacob  Fritz 
and  Cary  Hedges.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $20,000.  The 
new  concern  has  purchased  30  acres  of  land  on  which  the  plant  is 
to  be  operated.  Rockford  clay  is  found  to  be  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  Tod. 
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Tttf^F  rOLUMNS  ABE  OPEN  TO  ALL.  THE  FULL  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
m  RFOUIRED  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

TS  rivEN  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
coreespondent  wttose  full  name  is  not  given  can  do  so  by  ad¬ 
dressing  betters  care  of  Clay-Worker. 


States,  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  me  everywhere,  I  have 
met  many  fine  gentlemen  and  will  carry  away  very  pleasant 
recollections  of  my  brief  visit  to  American  brickmakers. 

Since  I  was  here  two  years  ago,  I  have  imported  into  New 
Zealand  from  the  United  States,  soft  mud  brick  machinery,  a 
steam  sewer  pipe  machine,  and  now  after  seeing  nearly  all 

of  the  American  dry  presses  at  work,  I  am  taking  back  home 
with  me  a  Boyd  press  and  expect  in  the  near  future  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  high-class  press  brick.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  at  our  plant  any  American  manufacturers  who  may 
visit  New  Zealand.  Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness, 
I  am,  Sincerely,  T.  N.  Horsley. 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 


May  Put  in  a  Brick  Dryer. 


Discoloring  Brick  in  Kiln. 


Editor  Clay-Woricer: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  remitting  herewith  $2.co  for  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Clay-Worker.  \  our  papei  is  all  light  and 
should  be  found  at  every  brickyard.  We  have  had  an  extremely 
wet  season  and  drying  brick  out  of  doors  has  been  lather  up¬ 
hill  business,  and  we  are  considering  putting  in  a  dryer.  "W  isli- 
ing  you  and  the  Clay-Worker  all  possible  success,  I  am, 

Sincerely 

Edmonton,  Can.,  September  24,  1903-  Peter  Anderson. 

Wants  Stiff  Clay  Machinery  Brick  Dryer,  Etc. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

I  am  now  making  brick  with  a  soft  mud  machine  on  an  open 
yard,  turning  out  30,000  brick  a  day.  I  desire  to  change  to  stiff 
mud  machine,  and  may  put  in. a  dryer.  I  would  like  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  manufacturers  of  the  latest  and  best  stiff  mud 
outfits,  and  would  like  to  see  a  machine  in  opeiation  not  too 
far  from  Wilmington,  Dela.  In  fact,  would  like  to  see  several, 
so  I  can  decide  which  will  be  the  best  for  my  purpose. 

Wilmington,  Dela.  James  B.  ObEri.y. 


A  Problem  for  Machine  Manufacturers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Dear  Sir — Can  you  describe  to  me  the  shape  of  the  irons 
to  be  put  on  a  common  mud  mill  to  make  a  plunger  and  push 
the  filled  molds  from  under  the  mill?  I  have  clay  enough  to 
make  about  250  thousand  brick  by  hand,  but  the  clay  is  very 
cold  here,  especially  at  this  season.  This  clay  has  been  dug 
up  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  years.  Clay  from  bank  can 
only  be  worked  by  powerful  machinery,  and  I  have  not  the 
capital  to  do  that  now.  Demand  locally  is  light,  by  the  time 
I  dispose  of  material  on  hand  I  can  hope  to  put  in  a  steam  plant. 
It  is  thirty  years  since  I  have  seen  a  mill  rigged  as  I  want  to  do, 
and  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  then.  Hoping  you  or 
some  reader  of  the  Clay-Worker  will  help  me  out. 

Washington.  John  J.  See. 


A  Visitor’s  Thanks  for  Courtesies  Extended. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  stopped  at  Indianapolis  again  on  my  return  journey,  and 
was  sorry  not  to  find  Mr.  Randall  'at  home,  for  I  wanted  to 
thank  him  personally  for  the  advice  and  letters  of  introduction 
to  Eastern  brickmakers  which  he  so  kindly  gave  me.  Ihey 
were  a  great  help  to  me.  I  visited  many  clayworking  establish¬ 
ments  and  everywhere  met  with  the  greatest  kindness  at  the 
hands  of  the  owners  or  managers.  My  trip  has  proven  very 
gratifying,  for  I  not  only  had  a  pleasant  time,  but  I  learned 
many  valuable  things- — not  so  much  in  large  matters  as  in  little 
details,  such  as  minor  appliances  and  little  mechanical  devices 
invented  by  practical  workmen,  little  things  that  do  not  cost 
much  but  are  continual  dollar  earners. 

I  am  writing  not  only  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  personally, 
but  to  ask  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  express  my  thanks 
through  the  Clay-Worker  to  the  many  owners  and  managers 
of  factories  that  1  have  visited  during  my  trip  through  the 


Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Can  you  inform  me  why  brick  get  same  as  whitewashed  in 
burning  and  a  remedy  for  same.  From  observation  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  done  while  watersmoking  and  caused  by  too 
much  heat  before  the  steam  or  sweat  is  off  the  brick  and  thus 
burned  in  them.  It  is  a  very  thin  coating  and  would  probably 
wear  off  in  a  sidewalk,  but  it  spoils  the  sale  of  brick  to  a  great 
extent. 

East  year  I  used  wood  to  watersmoke  and  coal  to  burn  and. 
had  nice  red  brick.  This  year  I  used  coal  for  both  with  results 
as  above.  This  white  coating  being  heavier  as  I  get  into  the 
kiln.  All  around  the  sides  and  end  two  or  three  brick  wide,  the 
brick  are  nice  and  of  course  softer  and  when  burned  hard  and 
vitrified  this  coating  is  burned  to  green  or  black. 

St.  Marys,  September  17.  E.  Johnson. 


A  Burner’s  Experience. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

Replying  to  the  above  inquiry  of  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  would  statq 
that  in  my  opinion  the  scum  difficulty  on  the  brick  is  caused  by 
the  sulphur  out  of  the  coal,  as  the  moisture  exudes  out  of  the 
brick  when  in  a  sweating  condition  produces  a  moisture  on  the 
surface  of  the  bricks  and  the  sulphur  out  of  the  fuel  adheres  to 

same  and  burns  on  the  surface;  to  remedy  this  if  this  is  the 

cause,  and  I  presume  it  is  from  his  letter  and  not  alkalies  or 
lime  in  the  clay,  I  would  recommend  him  to  get  a  better  fuel 
such  as  a  wood  for  watersmoking  or  a  coal  free  from  sulphur. 
Watersmoking  his  kiln  with  a  very  thin  fire,  avoiding  all  smoke 
and  blaze  possible  and  making  but  very  little  heat  under  the 

watersmoke  and  keeping  up  a  good  circulation.  I  think  Mr. 

Johnson  is  on  the  right  track  and  if  he  will  follow  out  his  own 
ideas.  I  am  fully  convinced,  the  whitewash  or  scum  is  caused 
by  sulphur  in  coal.  A.  Y. 


The  Chicago  Situation. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

The  period  of  depression  in  building  lines  in  Chicago  still 
continues  with  even  less  activity  if  possible,  than  there  has  been 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  Six  building  permits  taken 
out  in  a  day  constitutes  a  big  record  nowadays,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  will  not  run  higher  than  three,  and  on  some  days  the  count 
goes  as  low  as  one. 

A  majority  of  the  local  material  men  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  no  life  in  building  here  before  spring.  Other's 
predict,  however,  that  within  the  next  thirty  days  there  will  be 
a  urief  spurt  which  will  keep  them  busy  enough  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period.  If  the  bottom  does  not  drop  out  of  everything,  as 
some  here  are  predicting  (though  this  opinion  is  not  general), 
conditions  should  be  exceedingly  favorable  for  an  active  season 
in  the  construction  world  next  year.  During  the  first  half  of 
this  year  wages  and  prices  of  materials  were  so  high  that  in¬ 
vestors  did  not  care  to  build  when  the  market  was  practically  at 
a  top  notch.  These  conditions  are  now  rapidly  changing,  how¬ 
ever.  Construction  laborers  have  found  their  trades  so  dull  in 
Chicago  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  city  for  out¬ 
side  points  where  there  has  been  real  activity,  to  seek  other 
lines  of  employment,  or  to  remain  idle.  As  a  natural_  result  a 
drop  in  the  prices  demanded  by  the  building 'trades  is  antici¬ 
pated  for  next  year  by  many  dealers  in  the  local  field.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  prices  of  building  material  have  dropped  from  the  high¬ 
est  to  an  exceedingly  low  level.  Common -brick  is  now  selling 
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at  about  $4.50  and  higher  grades  of  pressed  and  vitrified  mate¬ 
rials  have  gone  down  in  like  proportion. 

All  Souls’  Church  in  Oakwood  boulevard,  at  the  corner  of 
Langley  avenue,  are  erecting  an  8-story  building  which  will  con¬ 
tain  a  large  auditorium  and  all  the  other  accommodations  re¬ 
quired  by  a  large  metropolitan  church.  In  the  construction  of 
the  exterior  300,000  paving  brick,  furnished  by  the  Thomas 
Moulding  Company,  will  be  used.  Scrtp. 


Does  it  Pay  to  Use  a  Steam  Shovel  in  Small  Yards? 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Yes,  we  think  it  is  about  as  cheap  to  use  a  shovel  as  by  hand 
for  capacities  as  low  as  20,000  in  shale;  in  surface  clay  where  it 
is  not  hard  to  dig  and  shovel  it  may  not  be.  We  estimate  that 
the  cost  of  operating,  fuel,  interest  and  repairs  does  not  exceed 
$6.00  per  day.  If  you  can  load  your  clay  for  this  amount  or  less 
you  would  not  save  anything  by  using  a  shovel.  There  are 
several  things  that  may  be  said  in  favor  of  a  shovel.  We  have 
reference  to  the  Thew  Automatic  Shovel,  as  this  is  the  only 
kind  we  have  had  experience  with.  It  only  requires  one  man  to 
operate  and  of  course  you  will  have  to  pay  him  more  than  an 
unskilled  man,  but  you  will  usually  have  less  trouble  to  get  along 
with  one  man  of  this  kind  than  you  have  with  the  cheap  labor 
usually  found  in  the  clay  pits.  It  thoroughly  mixes  the  clay  or 
shale;  you  will  notice  an  improvement  in  your  product,  and  less 
waste  in  the  burning.  It  doesn’t  strike,  neither  does  it  have  to 
go  in  out  of  the  rain,  and  in  hot  days  doesn’t  give  out  with  the- 
heat,  and  if  you  want  to  increase  your  output  the  only  thing  that 
may  bother  you  will  be  to  get  the  clay  away  from  it.  We  have 
had  our  shovel  nearly  a  year  and  are  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
would  advise  any  one  that  has  a  capacity  of  20,000  or  more,  not 
to  hesitate  about  purchasing  one.  We  have  loaded  in  ten  hours 
150  1^4-yard  cars  with  one  man,  this  was  in  shale  so  hard  that  it 
would  have  had  to  be  blasted  loose  had  we  been  doing  it  by  hand, 
and  as  far  as  the  shovel  was  concerned  could  have  loaded  more, 
but  this  was  as  fast  as  we  had  facilities  for  unloading. 

THE  A.  F.  SMITH  CO., 

Per  P.  A.  Smith,  Sec.  and  Treas.  New  Brightion,  Pa. 


BUFFALO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  brickyards  in  this  vicinity  are  still  working,  trying  to  get 
some  stock  ahead  for  spring  trade.  They  have  been  very  busy 
all  summer  filling  orders.  The  prices  fixed  by  the  brick  associa¬ 
tion  have  been  maintained  in  spite  of  some  cutting  by  an  outside 
yard.  The  “brickies”  are  all  feeling  happy  and  satisfied  with 
the  season’s  work. 

Soon  now  on  our  summer  yards  the  last  brick  will  be  made. 
The  last  kiln  burned,  pallet  boards  will  be  piled  up  in  the  racks, 
shelter-board  stored  away,  and  kiln  sheds  boarded  up,  everything 
ready  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

The  demand  for  brick  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  so 
strong — that  new  yards  have  sprung  up  all  around  us — the  latest 
is  the  Buffalo  Sand  Stone  Brick  Company.  They  have  recently 
purchased  57  acres  of  a  sand  farm  out  on  the  Erie  railroad  about 
two  miles  east  of  Lancaster,  New  York,  a  switch  has  been  put  in 
and  some  of  the  machinery  has  arrived  from  Germany.  They 
intend  to  manufacture  a  sandstone  brick,  composed  of  sand  and 
lime  passing  through  the  peculiar  process  used  in  their  manufac¬ 
ture  which  forces  a  crystallization  of  the  material  and  makes 
them  strong,  hard  and  enduring  as  the  natural  sandstone.  They 
claim  the  perfected  way  of  treating  the  material  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  discovery,  and  has  reached  its  highest  excellence 
in  Germany,  where  they  have  been  used  for  several  years,  and 
have  been  subjected  to  severe  tests  by  the  government  and  also 
private  users. 

What  with  convict  labor  bricks  and  stone  brickyards — if  they 
all  mature — we  will  have  enough  to  supply  the  demand  and  still 
another  yard  is  talked  of.  Father  O’Shea  has  23  acres  of  prime 
shale  (so  Irwin  says)  out  near  Limestone  hill  at  West  Seneca, 
on  the  B.  R.  and  P.  railroad.  Samples  of  brick  made  from  the 
shale  are  very  fine  and  a  leading  contractor  is  talking  of  putting 
the  money  in  to  start  the  plant. 

A  short  time  ago  I  obtained  a  pass  and  with  a  friend  visited 
the  newr  plant  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  at  Stony  Point, 
where  upwards  of  forty  million  dollars  is  being  spent  on  the. 
plant.  It  was  a  sort  of  revelation  to  see  the  rapid  progress  being 
made  with  the  many  labor-saving  devices  used.  They  manufac¬ 
ture  their  own  electricity— and  say  they  can  produce  it  cheaper 
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than  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  waste  gas  from  the  blast  furnaces 
is  used  to  run  ten  gas  engines  imported  from  Germany,  of  1,000- 
horse-power  each,  and  these  furnish  the  electricity.  I  saw  an 
electric  crane  pick  up  immense  iron  plates  as  easily  as  a  magnet 
would  pick  up  a  cambric  needle.  Tn  the  boiler  house  we  saw 
80  boilers  of  500-horse-power  each.  They  have  five  pumps,  ca¬ 
pacity  of  five  million  gallons  each  to  supply  the  water.  They 
were  making  pig-iron,  pouring  the  molten  metal  into  small  half 
roundpans — the  pans  were  passing  on  a  sort  of  endless  chain- 
when  full  they  ran  into  water  and  were  gradually  submerged 
and  when  it  reached  the  platform  at  the  other  end,  the  pans 
dumped  on  a  sliding  chute  into  cars,  pig-iron  ready  for  market. 
It  takes  about  eighteen  minutes.  The  pans  on  their  return  with 
the  bottom  up,  pass  over  charcoal  furnaces  that  deposits  a  slight 
coating  on  them,  so  that  the  molten  metal  will  not  stick.  It  is 
covered  by  a  patent  and  a  royalty  is  paid  on  every  ton  of  iron 
made  by  this  process. 

I  saw  a  peculiar  shaped  hollow  brick,  they  were  wedge  shaped 
and  had  six  holes  in  each,  and  were  being  laid  in  round 
cupolas.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fire  brick  have  been  used 
anfd  millions  of  common  brick,  and  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
end  is  not  in  sight. 

A  number  of  two-story  brick  houses  are  being  built  for  the 
employes — in  fact  of  the  hundreds  of  houses  that  have  been  built 
out  in  that  section,  not  one  of  them  is  empty. 

An  immense  barrel  factory  is  to  be  built  here  complete  in 
sixty  days.  Capacity  will  be  5,000  barrels  per  day.  It  will  be 
of  brick  and  Chas.  Berrick’s  Sons  have  the  contract. 

Norton. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Niles, 
Ohio,  are  manufacturing  a  Steel  Brick  Pallet  especially  adapted 
for  use  on  rack  cars,  which  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  fashion  wooden  pallets. 

Many  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  brick  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  after  considerable  experimenting  have 
concluded  to  adopt  the  Steel  Brick  Pallet  exclusively.  The 
method  of  making  the  Steel  Brick  Pallet  by  this  concern  is  such 
that  assures  a  perfect  flat  and  level  pallet.  They  are  made  from 
steel  sheet  ranging  from  No.  14  to  No.  11  gauge.  All  of  the  sheets 
used  are  made  perfectly  flat  and  level  before  being  cut  into  the 
Brick  Pallet.  This  process  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  per¬ 
fectly  flat  Pallet.  The  ordinary  commercial  steel  not  being  flat, 
necessitates  an  additional  leveling  before  it  can  be  used  properly. 
The  flanges  run  from  )^-inch  wide,  and  these  flanges  are  made 
under  with  a  press  and  perfectly  true.  Thus  rendering  the  Pallet 
which  they  produce  perfectly  flat,  level  and  true.  Their  ma¬ 
chinery  is  especially  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  enables  them 
to  make  a  Pallet  which  has  met  all  of  the  requirements  and 
tests  that  are  required.  They  also  galvanize  Pallets  when  re¬ 
quired,  although  it  makes  the  Pallets  considerably  more  expen¬ 
sive.  See  advertisement  on  another  page. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


Edwin  C.  Harman  writes  that  he  is  going  to  add  a  dryer  to 
his  plant  at  Lansdowne,  Md.,  and  is  in  the  market  for  second¬ 
hand  dryer  cars  and  tracks. 

L.  R.  Whitnev,  general  manager  of  the  National  Drain  Tile 
Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  a  recent  letter  says  that  business 
has  never  been  better  with  them.  They  are  running  all  four 
of  their  plants  to  their  full  capacity. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  J.  M. 
Harry,  the  well  known  brick  manufacturer  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
frhich  occurred  at  his  home  in  that  city  recently.  Mr.  Harry 
was  a  genial,  kindly  man,  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet,  and 
he  leaves  a  large  circle  of  friends.  His  son,  James  Harry,  will 
probably  continue  the  business. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  the  “New  South” 
Brickmaking  machinery,  and  labor  saving  appliances  at  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  report  a  continued  demand  for  brick  machinery  and 
equipment  for  this  season  of  the  year  and  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  ahead  of  orders.  They  are  now  installing  a  larger 
engine,  and  are  completing  a  new  pattern  house  and  wood- work 
ing  addition,  which  will  considerably  increase  their  capacity. 
The  business  so  far  this  season  has  been  unprecedented.  They 
have  recently  shipped  brick  machines  to  Lenoir,  N.  C. ;  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. ;  Norton,  Va. :  Gilbert,  S.  C. ;  Indian  Territory. 
Also  automatic  end  cutter  to  Matawan,  N.  J.,  and  automatic  side 
cutter  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Three  power  repress  machines  to  Os¬ 
trander,  N.  j.,  and  one  repress  to  Darlington,  S.  C. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 

In  a  northern  Indiana  city  a  brick  layers’  strike  was  brought 
about  on  account  of  the  gang’s  refusing  to  work  with  one  of 
their  number  who  have  been  shaved  in  a  non-union  barber  shop. 
This  circumstance  has  only  been  equaled  by  the  boycott  of  a 
milk-man  who  bought  a  pump  from  a  non-union  pump-maker. 

*  *  J£ 

If,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  is  reported  to  have  declared,  iron  and 
steel  cannot  possibly  be  much  cheaper  than  they  are  now,  there 
is  little  probability  that  the  price  of  clay  products  generally  will 
be  much  lower  than  at  present,  though  improved  machinery 
and  processes  may  reduce  the  cost  of  production  somewhat. 

*  *  * 

The  microscope  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  brickyard 
office.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  a  very  expensive  microscope, 
unless  one  wants  to  hunt  for  germs,  microbes  and  bacilli,  which, 
while  interesting,  is  not  a  very  gratifying  diversion.  To  the 
workaday  superintendent,  a  microscope  would  be  more  valuable 
than  a  fully  equipped  chemical  labratory,  for  he  could,  if  he 
would,  make  use  of  the  microscope. 

*  *  * 

We  are  not  hearing  anything  more  of  the  pottery  trust  that 
London  was  said  to  fear,  or  the  American  combination  that 
was  to  buy  up  all  the  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire  ball  clay,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  control  of  the  British  pottery  trade.  This 
story  of  buying  up  all  the  ball  clay  probably  had  a  “high-ball” 
origin.  American  trusts  are  having  quite  serious  matters  to 
think  about  at  home  without  reaching  out  after  other  troubles. 

*  *  * 

The  free  trade  theory  is  having  a  bad  time  just  now  for  it 
looks  as  if  the  country  where  it  originated  is  about  to  repudiate 
it,  but  the  strongest  testimony  against  it  has  just  been  offered 
here.  When  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Vest,  about  a  year 


ago,  the  duty  was  taken  off  coal  it  was  supposed  that  the  power 
of  the  coal  trust  would  be  shattered  and  the  price  of  coal  con¬ 
siderably  reduced,  but  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  as 
high  as  ever.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  United  States 
treasury  loses  67  cents  a  ton,  which  would  otherwise  be  paid  by 
the  foreign  coal  owner. 

5|C 

A  certain  House  of  Delegates  recently  passed  a  bill  making 
it  an  offense  to  spill  oil  on  an  asphalt  or  bituminous  pavement. 
Tank  wagons  and  gasoline  motors  must  be  provided  with  drip 
pans  to  catch  the  drippings  of  oil.  If  the  asphalt  company  were 
not  so  “influential”  we  would  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for  such 
a  sensitive  pavement  as  the  company  provides,  at  a  higher  cost 
than  a  brick  pavement.  The  excretions  of  horses  and  other 
animals  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  ammoniacal  matter. 
Perhaps  an  act  will  be  passed,  in  the  interest  of  asphalt,  com¬ 
pelling  every  animal  to  carry  a  drip  pan  or  other  receptacle. 
Why  not? 

* *  *  * 

The  supply  of  suckers  for  the  first  time  in  history  appears  to 
have  run  out.  It  is  said  that  one  is  born  every  second,  but  the 
birth  rate  of  fishermen  for  suckers  appears  to  have  been  even 
greater.  Wall  street  has  succeeded  in  throwing  out  bait  faster 
than  the  suckers  could  take  it,  and  because  they  anticipated  that 
it  would  be  readily  taken  up  by  the  world  of  mullet  heads  there 
has  been  some  trouble  among  the  fishermen  in  Wall  street 
These  sportsmen  guaranteed  the  catch.  That  is,  the  various 
issues  of  stock,  otherwise  known  as  sucker  bait,  was  under¬ 
written.  The  fish  refused  to  bite  and  the  stocks  proved  a  drug 
on  the  market.  The  result  is  known.  The  good  has  suffered 
with  the  bad.  For  the  country  at  large  the  troubles  of  Wall 
street  are  not  influential.  The  money  which  seeks  investment 
will  be  handled  in  a  conservative  way  and  go  into  something 
more  substantial  than  wind  and  water. 

Moral:  Don’t  be  a  “sucker.” 


STREET  PAVING. 


The  vast  future  in  store  for  the  best  and  cheapest  paving 
material  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  present  field  is  im¬ 
mense  for  there  are  many  miles  of  unpaved  streets  in  our  cities, 
without  taking  into  account  small  towns  and  country  roads. 
The  city  of  the  the  great  Worlds  Fair,  St.  Louis,  makes  tb : 
extraordinary  showing  of  432  miles  of  unpaved  streets.  Boston 
and  Baltimore,  the  two  cities  next  below  St.  Louis  in  popula 
tion,  have,  respectively,  9®  and  51  miles  of  streets  that  are  dirt 
roads. 

There  is  an  excuse  for  dirt  roads  in  a  boom  city,  but  not  in 
such  old  cities  as  St.  Louis,  Boston  and  Baltimore.  One  great 
cause,  the  principal  cause,  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
city  streets  is  the  veto  power  possessed  by  owners  of  abutting 
property.  This  power  is  frequently  exercised  capriciously,  ig¬ 
norantly,  sometimes  in  “pure  cussedness’  and  always  with  a 
selfish  disregard  of  immediate  interests  and  not  in  the  broader 
spirit  of  good  citizenship.  It  would  be  far  better  if  city  author¬ 
ities  had  greater  power  in  the  matter.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  power  they  already  possess  is  too  abused,  but  where  that  is 
the  case  it  is  an  evil  that  will  be  cured  in  time  and  the  time 
will  come  all  the  sooner  when  every  citizen  does  his  duty  and 
the  wardheeler  is  suppressed. 

The  pavements  of  a  city,  concern  the  city  as  a  whole  more 
than  they  do  the  individual  property  owners,  though  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  generally  accepted  view,  the  city  authorities  should 
decide  upon  the  paving  of  the  streets  and  the  cost  should  be 
spread  over  the  estimates  for  the  whole  city,  but  whatever  sys- 
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tem  obtains,  or  however  viciously  it  may  be  used,  paving  is  an 
indispensable  necessity,  the  question  in  the  end  will  be,  which  is 
the  best  pavement?  This  question  may  be  obscured  by  wealthy 
interests,  but  the  best  paving  will  eventually  remain)  on  top, 
literally  and  figuratively  and  among  all  the  materials  that  now 
exist  a  good  vitrified  brick  is  unquestionably  the  best. 

The  vitrified  paving  brick  that  is  made  of  suitable  material, 
that  is,  properly  burned  and  annealed,  has  no  rival  that  can 
compete  with  it  upon  its  merits.  Vitrified  paving  brick  has 
reached  a  stage  at  which  there  seems  to  be  very  little  need  or 
room  for  improvement.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  see 
that  every  brick  that  leaves  the  yard  is  standard  for  quality  and 
that  all  are  uniform. 

A  MORE  NORMAL  OUTLOOK. 


Despite  the  labor  conditions  in  the  great  cities  the  situation 
throughout  the  country  is  healthier  and  more  normal  at  this 
time  than  it  has  been  for  three  years.  In  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  the  situation  has  been  conspicuously 
bad  for  a  long  time,  and  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  have  suf¬ 
fered,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree.  A  strike  in  a  small  city 
may  have  the  same  relative  importance  as  in  a  larger  city,  yet 
not  attract  national  attention.  The  situation  is  not  satisfactory 
in  an  absolute  sense  anywhere,  but  the  condition  has  approach¬ 
ed  that  state  when  we  may  see  the  beginning  of  a  healthier 
outlook.  This  result  is  brought  about  by  labor  itself.  Labor 
has  curtailed  building  operations  in  the  large  cities  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  has  effected  the  price  of  material.  The  United  States 
Steel  Company,  for  instance,  in  their  recent  report,  indicate  that 
orders  are  by  no  means  so  pleintiful  as  hitherto.  They  as¬ 
sign  one  cause  therefore — the  persistent  strikes  in  the  great 
building  centers.  Because  of  the  strikes  building  values  are  now 
on  the  down  grade.  The  supply  of  labor  and  material  is  not  now 
greater  than  demand.  It  will  be  found  that  labor  organizations, 
instead  of  advancing  prices,  will,  within  a  few  short  weeks, 
have  reduced  them.  The  price  of  building  materials  of  all  kinds 
is  on  the  down  grade,  and  the  price  of  wages  is  sure  to  follow. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  one  could  not  expect  to  get  steel 
under  five  to  eight  months.  Now  it  can  be  furnished  as  soon 
as  wanted.  It  is  a  question  of  getting  the  orders.  Plumbing 
supplies,  pipe,  radiation  and  other  fixtures  and  fittings  which 
go  into  buildings  are  on  the  decline  in  price.  Contractors  are 
now  constantly  figuring  on  a  falling  market  and  not  on  an  er¬ 
ratic  or  uncertain  one.  A  great  deal  of  work  which  has  been 
laid  by  on  account  of  labor  agitation,  confusion,  uncertainty 
and  high  prices  now  finds  place  on  the  drawing  tables  of  the 
architect  and  will  soon  take  substantial  form. 


A  NEW  ERA  OF  BUILDING. 


A  new  era  in  building  operations  is  upon  us,  says  an  ex¬ 
perienced  architect  who  predicts  that  within  the  year  the  coun¬ 
try  will  see  more  building  of  a  substantial  character  than  it  has 
ever  seen  during  a  similar  period  in  the  past.  Steel  and  other 
structural  materials  are  now  obtainable,  the  tendency  of  values 
is  downward,  money  is  plenty,  having  been  diverted  from  spec¬ 
ulative  channels,  and  altogether  the  conditions  are  favorable  for 
much  building.  Even  the  condition  which  would  cause  a  wan¬ 
ing  in  this  time  of  unprecedented  prosperity  is  in  itself  favor¬ 
able  to  building  operations.  Owing  to  strikes,  difficulties  of 
obtaining  materials,  high  prices  and  the  general  annoyance  at¬ 
tending  building  operations  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  car¬ 
ried  over.  Again,  business  men -have  been  too  busy  to  build.  A 
slight  decline  in  the  volume  of  business,  an  evidence  of  de-> 
cline  in  prices  would  at  once  suggest  conservative  investments 
and  general  building  under  the  favorable  material  conditions 
which  would  exist.  Times  of  great  prosperity  in  general  bus¬ 
iness  have  never  been  periods  of  the  greatest  building  activity. 
The  most  building  is  always  done  between  the  boom  and  the 
slump. 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  BAD  MAN. 


The  defeat  of  Sam  Parks,  the  notorious  New  York  walking 
delegate,  who  did  business  from  an  electric  automobile,  is  one 
of  the  healthy  signs  of  the  times.  He  it  was  who  thought  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  at  their  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  City.  Fortunately,  Frank  Buchanan,  a  man  of 
more  sedate  type,  was  elected  president  of  that  organization. 
This  indicates  a  spirit  of  common  sense,  otherwise  known  as 
conservatism,  within  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  convention  Mr.  Parks  seemed  to  have  his  own 
way,  but  he  talked  himself  off  the  track.  Finally,  the  level¬ 
headed  members  of  the  association  secured  the  majority  and 
Buchanan  was  elected  and  Parks  was  defeated. 

Parks  is  a  dangerous  man.  His  course  in  New  York  is  well 
known.  He  will  undertake  to  continue  it.  He  paralyzed  the 
building  industry  in  New  York  and  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  of  work  was  either  abandoned  or  postponed.  He  has 
caused  suffering  and  hunger  within  the  ranks  of  labor  as  well 
as  great  loss  to  capital  which,  in  itself,  will  react  upon  the  me¬ 
chanics.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  career  of  a  man  like  Parks 
is  naturally  short,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  destructive.  He  has 
destroyed  millions.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  a  Dennis  Karney.  His  slogan  was  “the  Chinese  must  go.” 
For  a  time  he  had  the  laboring  classes  so  hypnotized,  so  under 
his  influence  that  they  would  contribute  at  his  will  every  dol¬ 
lar  that  he  asked.  Karney  has  the  money  to-day.  He  is  a  large 
owner  of  property.  Yet  the  Chinese  remain.  Parks  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  “feathered  his  nest”  and  destroyed  that  of  many  a 
poor  worker.  Capital  can  stand  its  loss  without  physical  suf¬ 
fering.  Labor  cannot.  While  the  people  are  finding  out  a 
charletan  he  is  busy  enriching  himself.  ’Tis  said  that  Parks’s 
wife  glitters  with  diamonds.  Through  his  guidance  many  work¬ 
men  will  go  through  the  winter  without  coal.  He  was  convicted 
of  felony  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  labor  organizations  if  he  is  kept  there. 


OUR  EXPORT  TRADE. 


Our  export  trade  in  clay  products  is  not  an  extent  or  char¬ 
acter  to  call  for  much  notice.  In  these  lines  our  imports,  not¬ 
ably  in  porcelain  and  table  ware,  are  much  larger  than  they 
should  be,  but  our  exports  in  other  lines  are  far  below  what  we 
might  reasonably  expect  them  to  be  and  this  applies  especially 
to  brick  and  tile  making  machinery.  Recent  statistics  show  the 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  American  agricultural  machines 
sold  to  foreign  countries.  In  1863  our  exportation  of  these 
machines  amounted  to  less  than  $500,000.  In  the  next  ten  years 
it  was  $2,500,000.  In  1883  it  reached  $4,000,000.  In  1893  it  was 
half  a  million  a  year  more,  but  in  1903  it  is  $21,000,000. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  in  the  exportation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  is  its  superiority  over  that  of  all  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Of  the  exports  last  year  $3,000,000  went  to  France,  al¬ 
though  the  French  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  themselves 
independent  in  this  line  for  many  years;  about  an  equal  amount 
went  to  the  Argentine;  $1,501,000  to  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
same  amount  to  Germany;  $1,250,000  to  Australia  and  $1,000,000 
to  Africa.  The  wide  destribution  of  the  machines  proves  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  local  conditions,  but  purely  due  to  the 
excellence  of  the  product.  Equal  excellence  and  superiority 
are  found  in  American  brick  and  tile  making  machinery.  We 
may  even  go  further  than  that  and  say  that  the  superiority  of 
our  brick  and  tile  machines  as  compared  with  what  are  made 
in  Europe  is  more  marked  than  in  our  agricultural  machinery. 
We  may  yet  have  something  to  learn  from  Europe  in  the  art  of 
working  and  burning  clay,  but  our  machines— the  outcome  of 
the  genius  of  our  manufacturers  and  the  suggestions  of  clay- 
workers — are  in  every  respect  ahead  of  the  old  world  products. 
For  this  reason  there  should  be  as  proportionately  great  an  in- 
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crease  in  our  export  5  of  clay  working  machinery.  While  the  ac¬ 
tual  exportation  of  this  class  of  machinery  cannot  be  so  large 
as  in  the  wider  field  of  agriculture,  it  ought  to  bear  a  reason¬ 
able  proportion  to  it,  which  it  does  not  by  any  means  to-day. 

One  of  our  best  markets  for  brick  and  tile-making  machinery 
would  have  been  Russia.  It  is  possibly  still  open  to  us,  but  we 
have  allowed  the  German  manufacturers  to  get  the  cream  of  it. 
The  German  machines,  with  their  insignificant  output,  could  not 
begin  to  compete  with  ours,  but  the  German  machine  builder  takes 
care  to  get  acquainted  with  his  prospective  customers.  When 
he  sends  a  catalogue  or  prospectus  it  is  nearly  always  in  the 
language  of  the  country  it  is  sent  to,  and  when  he  sends  a  rep¬ 
resentative  it  is  one  who  speaks  the  language.  This  is  what 
American  agricultural  machine  men  did.  Johnston,  McCormick, 
Walter  A.  Wood  and  others  had  active  representatives,  familiar 
with  the  country  and  speaking  the  language,  twenty-five  years 
and  more  ago,  with  the  result  that  a  sound  and  profitable  bus¬ 
iness  has  been  built  up.  Something  like  this  too,  can  be  done 
in  brickmaking  machinery  if  we  choose. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  sentiment  in  business,  which  is  not 
true,  but  so  far  as  there  is  any  sentiment  in  this  matter  it  is  in 
favor  of  our  exporting  brick  machinery.  We  shall  be  supplying 
foreigners  with  improved  tools,  but  that  will  not  make  them 
competitors  with  our  own  clayworkers,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  such  heavy  clay  products  as  bricks,  tiles,  sewer  pipes,  etc., 
are  not  exported  by  us  and  are  not  ever1  likely  to  be  to  any  great 
extent. 

When  a  lathe,  a  steam  hammer,  a  plow,  cultivator  or  harvest¬ 
ing  machine,  is  sold  to  another  country  we  are  putting  the  for¬ 
eigner  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  our  producer  at  home:, 
though  in  this  case  the  American  producer,  whether  farmer  or 
manufacturer,  does  not  seem  to  mind  it,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
clayworker,  no  matter  how  many  improved  machines  we  send 
to  Europe,  to  Australia,  or  to  Spanish  America,  our  claywork¬ 
ers  at  home  cannot  even  theoretically  suffer,  but  the  broadened 
field  and  extended  experience  may  beneficially  react  upon  our 
selves. 

PROSPERITY  AT  KEOKUK. 

“A  Story  of  Steel  and  Success”  is  the  unique  title  of  an 
elaborate  account  in  a  local  paper  of  the  success  which  has  at¬ 
tended  the  efforts  of  Wm.  F.  Scott  in  establishing  his  new  plant 
at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  or  rather  the  re-establishment  of  the  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  Andrus  dry  press.  Keokuk  has  been 
the  home  of  the  Andrus  press  for  many  years,  and  the  reopening 
and  enlarging  of  the  plant  for  its  manufacture  is  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  the  citizens  of  that  place.  The  Scott 
Manufacturing  Co.  have  had  phenomenal  success  and  if  their 
business  continues  to  grow  so  rapidly,  they  will  soon  have  to 
enlarge  their  shops,  which  at  the  start  seemed  ample  for  their 
purpose.  I11  addition  to  the  Andrus  Dry  Press,  they  are  manu¬ 
facturing  the  Scott  Clay  Pulverizer,  the  Scott  Clay  Mixer,  and  a 
general  line  of  brickyard  supplies,  see  ad.  on  page  334,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  prices  on  anything  needed  about  an  up-to- 
date  dry  press  brick  plant. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN. 

The  Craftsman,  in  its  October  Issue,  enters  upon  the  third 
year  of  its  succesful  existence.  Its  leading  article  upon  L’Art 
Nouveau,  is  from  the  pen  of  S.  Bing,  in  whose  studios  in  the 
Rue  de  Provence,  Paris,  the  modern  movement  received  its  first 
impetus  and  its  name.  Another  article  of  great  interest  is  ‘‘The 
Halo  in  Art,”  by  Carl  Coleman,  which,  owing  to  late  arrival, 
could  not  be  produced  in  September.  Irene  Sargent  continues 
The  Craftsman  Ceramic  Series  with  an  account  of  the  Newcomb 
Pottery.  The  Use  of  Wood  in  Switzerland  is  the  title  of  a  finely 
illustrated  paper  by  Wendell  G.  Corthall.  The  recently  added 
department  devoted  to  The  Nursery  contains  original  designs 
for  Paper  Wall-Hangings  made  with  special  reference  to  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  of  children,  and  the  Needlework  Sec¬ 
tion  gives  illustrations  of  cross-stitch,  lacemaking  and  tapestries. 


A  VETERAN’S  SOLILOQUY. 


IT’S  GOOD  to  see  the  kilns  afire  again.  It’s  good  to  see 
the  cheery  light  shining  out  in  the  dark  valleys.  It 
makes  my  old  heart  young  to  catch  the  pungent  odor  of 
burning  spruce  and  the  quaint  perfume  rising  from  the  warm¬ 
ing  clay.  I  lose  track  of  the  flight  of  time  whenever  I  see  the 
crowd  sitting  in  the  light  of  the  first  kiln,  talking,  after  the 
day’s  work,  as  we  did  years  ago.  Years  ago?  Yes,  fifty  and 
more.  How  swiftly  the  time  flies!  How  many  events  are 
crowded  into  a  period  that  now,  in  the  haze  of  the  arch-fires, 
seems  so  brief.  Those  forms  by  the  kiln,  are  they  not  the 
forms  who  chatted  and  made  merry  with  me  in  pleasant  hours 
long  gone?  Ah,  no!  Those  will  never  again  gather  here, 
where  mirth  and  merriment  reign.  Most  of  them  have  passed 
to  the  great  beyond  and  a  few  remain,  battered  hulks,  flotsam 
and  jetsam  cast  upon  the  shores  of  time.  I  was  forgetting  my 
pains  and  weakness  as  I  gazed  out  into  the  cheery  blaze,  but, 
alas,  I  am  young  no  more. 

How  we  sat  there  years  ago  as  bovs  and  pictured  ourselves 
on  the  battlefield  and  sitting  by  the  camp-fire.  How  we  sung 
all  the  brave  old  songs  of  war  and  battles  that  our  fathers  had 
sung.  Little  we  dreamed  then  how  soon  our  fancies  would 
become  real.  A  few  years  passed  and  some  of  us  sat  around 
the  real  camp-fire,  and  some  lay  under  the  light  of  the  stars 
shattered  and  bleeding,  to  lie  there  till  ministering  hands 
reached  them  after  the  awful  night,  or  until  the  pale  spectre, 
death,  put  a  soothing  touch  on  all  their  miseries. 

Some  came  back,  never  to  work  again,  but  to  eke  out  a 
painful  existence  with  the  aid  of  the  government  they  had 
suffered  all  the  pains  of  hell  to  maintain.  Sometimes,  like 
me,  they  hobble  to  where  they  can  look  over  to  the  light  of 
the  kiln  fire  and  let  the  burden  of  the  past  di*op  from  their 
shoulders  for  a  brief  moment,  and  bathe  in  the  glorious  foun¬ 
tain  of  youth  once  more,  but  it  is  not  for  long,  and  the  burden 
and  the  pain  return  with  a  thousandfold  agony,  and  they  hear 
within  the  song  of  the  merry  blaze  the  requiem  of  the  good 
and  the  brave  who  are  no  more.  They  are  pensioners  of  the 
government  now — a  kind  government.  But  to  the  younger 
generations  the  word  pensioner  and  the  word  pauper  are 
synonymous.  But,  then,  it’s  forty  years  since  the  rebellion,  a 
second  generation  is  in  existence,  and  their  thoughts  are  filled 
with  other  things. 

It  is  good,  though,  to  hear  somebody  who  shows  even  a 
little  gleam  of  appreciative  feeling  for  us  relics  of  the  past, 
as  does  the  man  who  wrote  these  verses,  dedicated  to  the 
pensioner: 

THE  PENSIONER. 


"A  pensioner?  Yes!  But  what  did  he  do 

That  would  mark  him  as  one  for  our  special  care ! 
lie  served  his  country  once  ’tis  true. 

But  was  he  not  paid  for  his  time  spent  there? 

He  is  old  and  feeble  and  bent  and  gray, 

And  his  strength  and  use  are  of  things  long  past. 
I  call  it  enough  when  a  man  draws  pay, 

So  long  as  his  use  and  his  job  may  last. 

His  country  did  all  that  was  asked  of  her, 

Now  why  should  we  shoulder  the  pensioner?" 

II. 

"A  pensioner?  Y'es  !  You  have  spoken  true, 

And  your  sordid  soul  hath  revealed  itself, 
Disclosing  the  difference  twixt  him  and  you, 

The  patriot  heart  and  the  heart  of  pelf. 


mi 


He  is  old  and  feeble  and  bent  and  gray. 

And  his  strength  and  power  are  of  things  long  past  : 

Rut  his  youth’s  bright  morn  and  his  manhood’s  day 
On  ills  country's  altar  he  freely  cast : 

That  she  might  live  he  gave  all  for  her. 

So  great  was  the  love  of  the  pensioner.' 

III. 

“A  pensioner?  Yes!  Mark  the  suit  of  blue. 

The  painful  step  and  the  form  bent  low  ; 

Is  there  nothing  in  these  can  appeal  to  you. 

But  tlie  dollars  and  cents  of  a  passing  show. 

Did  those  dim  old  eyes  count  the  cost  when  they 

Saw  your  country's  danger  and  rushed  to  save? 

Do  you  think  you  can  cancel  at  so  much  per  day, 

The  debt  we  owe  for  the  stuff  they  gave? 

Is  there  money  can  measure  their  love  for  her, 

The  land  and  the  shrine  of  the  pensioner? 

IV. 

“A  pensioner?  Y'es !  But  you  and  I 
Remember  well  when  it  was  not  so  ; 

When  youth  and  hope  lit  his  laughing  eye. 

And  the  fire  of  health  set  his  cheeks  aglow. 

Then  you  had  youth  and  a  stock-in-trade. 

I,  like  him,  had  loved  ones  dear ; 

Were  we  selfish  then,  or  were  you  afraid? 

I  held  back,  but  'twas  not  with  fear. 

We  all  knew  the  call,  and  the  need  of  her. 

But  our  country  got — only  the  pensioner.' 

V. 

“A  pensioner?  Yes!  And  he  went  away, 

With  a  last  farewell  to  his  little  brood. 

In  her  hour  of  need  there  was  naught  could  stay 
The  love  of  country  that  stirred  his  blood. 

To  you  and  me,  while  our  country  bled, 

Came  love  and  comfort,  and  power,  and  wealth. 

To  him  came  torture,  and  strife,  and  dread, 

And  grief  and  ruin,  and  loss  of  health  ; 

But  our  country's  flag,  and  the  glory  of  her, 

Came  back  in  the  arms  of  the  pensioner.” 

VI. 
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“A  pensioner?  Yes!  But  it  is  not  he 

Whose  feeble  frame  you  have  sneered  today  ; 

Not  he,  whose  eyes  that  so  dimly  see. 

Flashed  joy  as  the  old  flag  passed  his  way. 

Not  he,  who  turned  from  the  heaven  of  home, 

To  the  hell  of  war,  to  the  woe  and  strife ; 

To  the  valley  of  death,,  in  its  dreadful  gloom. 

To  wrench  from  the  demon  his  country’s  life. 

Oh,  no  !  Under  him  and  the  flag  of  her — 

His  country — 'tis  you  are  the  pensioner.” 

VII. 

"A  pensioner?  Yes!  And  now  go  forth, 

„  Where  the  leaves  sleep  on  their  country's  breast. 

See  love  progressing  from  south  to  north, 

And  happiness  reigning  from  east  to  west ; 

Go  out  where  the  sun  and  the  breath  of  spring 
Proclaim  an  Eden  where  ruin  reigned  ; 

Drink  deep  of  the  music  of  the  birds  awing. 

And  bury  the  meanness  your  heart  contained. 

Know  your  dear  land's  charms  and  with  love  for  her, 

Thank  God  for  the  gift  of  the  pensioner.” 

Did  you  ever  note,  on  Memorial  Day,  how  thin  and  weak  the  ranks 
of  the  veterans  looked?  The  heavy  hand  of  time  is  on  them,  and  the 
quiet  graves  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  sweet  flowers  em¬ 
blematic  of  their  devotion  and  heroism  are  multiplying  every  year 
more  rapidly.  The  pensioner  is  not  long  for  this  life.  A  few  years 
more  and  the  .kiln-fires  will  fail  to  bring  back  his  youth  to  him.  Let 
us  honor  and  cheer  him  on  his  journey  toward  his  last  resting  place, 
and  may  he,  and  all  who  have  felt  the  burden  of  life,  rest  in  peace. 

The  Dreamer. 


Owing  to  the  continued  tight  money  market,  their  inability 
to  make  prompt  collections  and  unexpected  demands  upon  them 
by  their  creditors,  the  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Bolivar, 
Pa.,  made  application  for  a  receiver,  October  3.  The  West¬ 
moreland  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  court  and  will  operate  the  plant  as  usual.  The 
assets  are  largely  in  access  of  their  liabilities  and  they  expect 
ultimately  to  pay  their  creditors  in  full.  They  have  large  con¬ 
tracts  on  hand  and  are  doing  a  profitable  business. 


Index  to  Advertisements  on  Front  Inside  Cover  Page. 


THIS  SMALL  SPACE  has  been  reserved  for  me  to 
give  every  month  some  brief  advice  to  brickmakers 
and  would-be  brickmakers.  1  don’t  know  it  all,  but 
who  ever  heard  that  such  qualifications  were  re «■ 
quired  in  an  advisor?  However,  I’ve  “been  through 
the  mill,’’  and  if  I  can’t  save  you  many  times  the  cost 
of  my  services,  I  don’t  want  the  job. 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSOM, 
Consulting  Engineer  for  the  Brick  Industry. 

See  pages  597  and  599. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE  —  200  single  deck  dryer  cars,  with 
plates,  made  by  Chambers  Brothers  Co. ;  in  good 
running  order.  CHASE  BRICK  CO., 

10  1  d  Lincoln  Avenue,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— One  Hummer  Stiff  Mud  Machine 
and  Beusing’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  used 
only  three  days,  or  will  exchange  for  a  soft  mud 
machine.  S.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

10  1  c  Independence,  La. 


WANTED— Brick  manufacturer  to  furnish  ma¬ 
chine  and  make  two  or  three  million  soft  mud 
brick  a  season  for  five  years— 40  h.p.  and  35  li.p. 
engine  on  the  yard.  •  W.  L.  JONES. 

10  2  cm  Williamsburg.  Va. 


WANTED  Situation  as  salesman.  I  have  had 
15  years'  experience  in  the  sale  of  clay  products 
-brick,  terra  cotta,  roofing  tile.  etc.  Have  a  the¬ 
oretical  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products,  and  believe  I  would  be  successful  in 
selling  clayworking  machinery.  Best>references. 
Address  SALESMAN, 

10  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 

For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  391,  392  and  393. 
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just  as  cheaply  as  poor  ones,  and  get  more  for  them.  Isn’t  it 
a  business  proposition,  therefore,  to  equip  your  plant  with 
machinery  that  will  make  the  Good  Ones  ?  It  costs 
no  more  and  the  results  are  tenfold  better.  This  Cutter  has 
a  down  shear  cut.  Cuts  true  to  line  and  leaves  no  feather 
edges.  It  has  a  continuous  rotary  motion  and  regulates 
itself  to  any  Capacity. 


The  RAYMOND  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 

THE  C.  W.  RHYMOND  CO.,  Dhvton,  Ohio.  TJ.S.A. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  24,  1903. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : — We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  Automatic  Side  Cutting  Machine  which  you 
installed  at  our  plant  at  Dover  Point  is  a  success.  We  are  no  doubt  making  brick  of  a  clay 
which  is  difficult  to  manipulate.  It  will  not  bear  great  pressure  without  distortion. 

The  first  cutter  we  used  was  driven  by  the  clay  bar  itself,  and  swelled  the  bar  very  badly 
out  of  size  and  shape  so  that  the  bricks  were  delivered  with  great  variation  as  to  length  and 
height.  With  your  cutter,  however,  which  is  driven  positively  from  the  Brick  Machine  itself, 
the  speed  being  regulated  by  the  governor  to  correspond  with  the  travel  of  the  clay  bar,  all  of 
these  difficulties  have  disappeared  and  we  are  getting  a  perfectly  square  and  even  size  brick, 
cut  true  to  line,  and  -we  can  moreover  use  the  clay  in  a  very  soft  condition. 

Altogether,  we  can  heartily  recommend  your  cutter  to  any  one  desiring  to  make  a  fmst- 
class  wire-cut  face  brick. 


Very  truly  yours, 


THE  FISKE  BRICK  CO. 
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THE  VICTOR 
RE-PRESS  gjj 

wbhlni  ,mprinl  upo„  each 
brick?  All  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  by  re=pressing.  Re-pressing  en¬ 
hances  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  brick,  but  their  utility  and  sale  value.  The 
Victor  has  attained  an  unequaled  distinction  and  had  a  phenomenal  sale  for  this 

class  of  work.  Its  advantages  and  conveniences  are  so  manifold,  as  to  place  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  first  machine  that  meets  your  eye  on  a  well-equipped 
brick  plant,  is  a  VICTOR  RE-PRESS.  IT  IS  A  MONEY  MAKER  AND  A  MONEY  SAVER 


Do  You  Re-press  your  Brick? 
Do  you  give  them  the  smooth 
surfaces,  the  square  corners, 
and  keen  edges  necessary  to 
make  a  high-class  brick?  Do 
you  recognize  the  worth  as  an 
advertisement,  of  your  distin- 


Raymond 
Victor 
Re= Press 


We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire 
or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal 
guarantees  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  machinery. 
Send  for  Catalog 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.. 


DAY  I  Oi\,  umu. 

U.  S.  A. 


Ntw  YORK  urriu 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  41 


C WO  ^ 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CAPITAL  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 

OME  MONTHS  AGO  it  seemed  that  a  boom 
of  the  brick  and  building  business  in  Wash¬ 
ington  was  about  due,  in  fact  almost  in 
sight ;  but  somehow  the  big  expectations  were 
headed  off  and  at  present  there  isn’t  much 
doing.  Of  course  there  is  no  panicky  con¬ 
dition  here,  but  money  is  not  being  loaned 
as  extensively  as  it  was  some  months  ago. 
and  perhaps,  I  may  say,  that  while  brick 
building  is  going  on,  in  business  circles  and  real  estate  is  chang¬ 
ing  hands— but  not  largely.  There  is  some  feeling  of  uneasiness 
which  makes  the  investor  a  little  shy. 

No  doubt  by  the  first  of  the  year  there  will  he  considerable 
change  in  Washington  business  affairs,  and  by  spring  things  will 
he  moving  along  at  a  good  rate.  While  there  is  not  much  build¬ 
ing  being  done  here  at  present,  still  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  dwelling  houses  and  apartments.  There  seems  to  be  a  large 
demand  for  the  latter  and  in  many  cases  rents  are  very  high. 
Some  suites  of  rooms  in  the  big  flats  in  the  northwest  section 
of  the  city,  rent  for  from  $2,oco  to  $3,000  per  suite.  But  there 
are  here  a  large  number  of  flats  where  the  “flatters'’  can  rent 
rooms  at  very  reasonable  rates,  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
necessity,  if  desired,  of  living  in  one’s  own  house  and  paying 
taxes,  etc.,  for  that  privilege.  I  may  state  here  in  this  connection 
that  Washington’s  (or  better,  the  D.  C.’s),  tax  revenue  for  last 
year  amounted  to  $4,539,301.10.  I  will  also  state  here  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  brick  manufacturers  is  assessed  for  over  $115,000, 
and  that  looks  like  there  is  money  in  bricks.  This  gentleman 
is  owner  of  a  fine  brickyard  and  of  quite  a  number  of  houses 
in  the  D.  C. 

Although  brickyards  here  and  in  vicinity  are  now  running 
somewhat  slowly  in  most  cases,  I  am  quite  sure  all  wheels  in 
the  clayworking  industry  will  be  humming  when  the  sap  begins 
to  get  in  action  and  “the  young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love.’ 

Of  course  a  number  of  brick  factories  here  are  hard  at  work 
endeavoring  to  fill  contracts;  but  altogether  there  is  more  “fill¬ 
ing”  than  contracts  just  now.  The  government  is  carrying  on  in 
this  city  a  number  of  big  building  enterprises,  of  which  the 
largest  is  the  new  war  college  and  engineering  school,  a  group 
of  brick  structures  situated  in  the  Arsenal  grounds  in  south¬ 
west  Washington.  As  has  been  mentioned  before,  Mr.  John 
Miller  has  the  contract  for  furnishing  brick  for  all  this  work; 
and,  as  the  buildings  will  be  about  twenty  in  number,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  there  are  “millions  (of  brick)  in  it.” 

Not  long  ago  (a  few  weeks),  your  correspondent  paid  a  visit 
to  an  interesting  brick  plant  situated  on  Hunting  Creek,  a  branch 
of  the  Potomac  River — 16  miles  from  Washington.  This  plant 
was  recently  sold  by  Mr.  John  Miller  to  a  company  of  which 
Mr.  D.  Wiley  Anderson  is  president  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Yaegar  sec¬ 
retary. 

At  present  this  plant  is  not  fully  housed,  but  after  a  while 
everything  will  be  sheltered  with  brick  structures.  The  property 
comprises  168  acres,  and  clay  is  fine  and  abundant.  It  is  brought 
from  the  bank  by  cars  drawn  by  wire  cable  working  over  a  drum, 
dumped  into  the  crushers  and  conveyed  thence  by  band  carrier 
to  pug  mill.  Only  ordinary  red  repress  brick  are  now  being 
made  at  this  factory,  but  especial  atention  is  being  given  to  the 
production  of  fireproofing  material — Anderson  patent.  The  brick 
machine  used  here  is  a  rubber-tired,  self  represser  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  60,000  brick  per  day.  The  battery  consists  of  two 
boilers  of  125  and  80  horsepower  respectively,  and  engine  of  125 
horsepower.  The  kiln  system,  when  completed,  will  contain 
about  six  beehive  kilns  of  from  50,000  to  75,000  capacity.  The 
brick  machine  was  originally  owned  by  a  company  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  cost  (in  first  place)  $100,000.  The  machine  is  quite 
simple,  but  its  work  is  excellent.  The  brick  after  being  moulded 
are  still  carried  over,  coming  in  contact  with  the  rubber-tired 


whel  underneath  and  thus  being  repressed,  after  which  they 
are  dropped  upon  the  off-bearing  band. 

I  was  told  that  this  machine  would  save  thirty-five  cents  on 
each  1,000  brick  produced  as  compared  with  the  other  styles 
for  which  separate  repressers  are  employed.  Evidently  it  is  a 
good  machine,  but  as  to  its  capability  I  can  not  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  open  air  shed  drying  system  is  now  used  entirely  at  this 
factory;  later  hot  air  will  be  employed.  The  sheds  are  three 
in  number  of  600,000  aggregate  capacity.  It  is  intended  by  this 
company  to  start  in  with  making  from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  of 
fireproofing  per  day,  but  the  machinery  to  be  used  for  this  will 
be  capable  of  from  120  to  150  tons  a  day.  A  steam  shovel  will 
be  used  for  digging  the  clay,  having  a  capacity  of  1  yards. 

This  yard  has  quite  a  good  rail  track  system  from  machine 
to  dryers;  it  is  lighted  by  electricity  from  the  Washington,  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Alexandria  Road  near  by  and  the  creek  at  hand 
furnishes  abundant  good  water.  This  creek  also  furnishes  a 
fine  means  for  sending  clay  product  to  market — and  this  wall  be 
done  by  barge  or  other  kind  of  craft. 

Like  several  of  the  brick  factories  near  Washington,  the  one 
just  described  is  beautifully  located  amidst  the  hills  and  vales  of 
Virginia,  with  pretty  stretches  of  water.  And  almost  everywhere 
there  is  clay,  good  clay,  usually  easy  to  get  at  and  also  to  sell. 

1  learned  from  a  call  upon  Mr.  J.  B.  Kendall  that  he  is  still 
“wdiooping  up”  the  manganese  business.  The  plant  in  Virginia 
(the  office  is  now  on  Missouri  avenue,  near  Sixth  street,  Wash¬ 
ington),  is  being  increased  by  an  addition  of  two  more  mines 
and  expenditure  of  $3,000.  Besides  owning  manganese  mines, 
Kendall  &  Flick  are  importers  of  large  quantities  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  bringing  it  from  Brazil,  Russia  and  India.  Mr.  Kendall 
also  conducts  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Washington  and  sells 
steel  and  iron  products.  At  present  the  steel  factory  is  filling 
a  big  order  for  steel  garbage  wagons  and  engaged  in  other 
work,  of  which  a  clay  screen  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter, 
besides  being  employed  for  screening  clay,  is  also  used  at  the 
Kendall  &  Flick  manganese  mines  for  serening  that  product. 

This  screen  is  simple  in  construction  and  apparently  effective 
in  results.  It  consists  principally  of  a  heavy  frame  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  heavier  portion  of  the  machinery.  In  this  (frame) 
and  extending  dowmwards  at  an  angle  of  15  degrees  is  the  sieve, 
a  long  frame  of  oak  holding  the  wire  screen  and  having  ar¬ 
ranged  underneath  the  agitating  mechanism.  At  the  side  of  the 
screen  are  band  wheels.  The  sieve  has,  when  in  operation,  two 
motions,  lengthwise  and  up  and  down.  This  gives  better  results 
than  would  a  single  action. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  manganese,  besides 
being  used  as  coloring  for  clay  products  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  is  also  employed  in  making  a  certain  kind  of  gas  and 
for  medicine.  It  is  a  very  heavy  product,  and  if  a  fellow  were 
to  take  a  lot  of  it  he  just  might  find  himself  with  a  Harvcyized 
stomach,  regular  bullet-proof  insides.  Nicodemus. 


IN  FOR  IT. 

Miss  Fatty— “Oh,  I  think  those  bicycle-trailers  are  just  lovely!  You 
must  get  one  and  take  me  out  for  a  good  long  ride.”  —Judge. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  CLAY  TRADE. 


The  financial  difficulty  into  which  THE 
AMERICAN  CLAY-WORKING  MACHINERY 
COMPANY  has  been  drawn  will  not  in  any 
way  effect  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Bucyrus  and  Willoughby  plants  at  their  full 
capacity.  Orders  for  new  machinery  and  re- 
pairs  will  be  filled  with  promptness  and  on 
the  usual  terms. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  company  in 
the  past  to  put  upon  the  market  a  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  built  strictly  on  merit,  and  the  patron¬ 
age  extended  was  a  gratifying  evidence  that 
the  quality  of  our  machinery  was  appreci¬ 
ated.  A  continuance  of  that  same  generous 
patronage  will  be  more  than  ever  appreciated 
at  this  time,  and  will  be  reciprocated  by  a 
watchful  care  after  the  interest  of  our  pa¬ 
trons. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and  be¬ 
speaking  a  continuance,  we  are. 

Yours  truly. 


© 


© 


© 

© 


© 


© 

© 


The  American  Clay= Working  Machinery  Co. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  Receiver. 

Per  W.  W.  Reehl,  Agent. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  Sept.  25. 


© 


See  Ads.  on  Pages  333  and  417. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


OTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  something  of  a  decrease 
in  building  operations  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  further  fact  that  there  is 
always  an  easing  up  in  the  building  in 
the  country  districts  as  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  approaches,  brick  manufacturers 
and  contractors  of  San  Francisco  are 
busy.  In  the  city  a  large  number  of 
buildings  contracted  for  some  time 
ago,  are  in  course  of  erection.  The 
most  notable  buildings  of  this  sort  are 
the  Merchants  Exchange  building  on 
California  street  and  the  Fairmount  Hotel  also  on  California 
street.  These  two  buildings  will  be  among  the  largest  in  San 
Francisco. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  brick  manufacturers  and  contractors 
with  headquarters  in  the  Rialto  building  on  Mission  street,  re¬ 
port  that  business  is  unusually  good  for  this  season  of  the  year 
and  that  contracts  have  come  in  for  i  number  of  large  jobs. 

In  this  city  labor  troubles  in  the  building  trades  seem  to  have 
subsided,  but  they  are  cropping  up  at  various  points  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  Sacramento  the  Bricklayers  Union  is  at  outs  with 
some  of  the  other  unions  and  trouble  seems  to  be  imminent.  In 
Fresno  some  trouble  has  been  talked  of,  but  it  is  now  believed 
that  nothing  serious  will  result  just  yet. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Riverside,  Cal., 
is  now  receiving  car  load  shipments  from  the  deposits  of 
W.  G.  McVicker,  of  Elsinore,  Cal. 

Emmet  Riggins,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  is  preparing  to  manufacture 
arain  tiles  at  Fresno,  and  at  Hanford,  Cal.  He  has  already 
ordered  the  necessary  machinery  and  will  begin  work  as  soon 
as  it  arrives.  He  claims  to  have  40  acres  of  clay  bed  suitable  for 
this  work. 

It  is  understood  that  C.  Forrester,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  to  secure 
the  contract  for  furnishing  brick  for  the  new  outfall  sewer  in 
that  city.  Three  months  ago  bids  were  called  for  and  tests  were 
made  by  the  city  engineer.  The  firms  offering  to  supply  brick 
were  the  Los  Angeles  Brick  Company,  Berg  &  Oxby,  the  Sim¬ 
ons  Brick  Company,  Ramish  &  Marsh,  and  C.  Forester.  Mr. 
Forrester’s  bid  was  the  lowest. 

Charles  Langstaff,  of  Whittier,  Cal.,  has  recently  discovered 
and  opened  some  valuable  clay  beds  in  the  Warm  Spring  Valley, 
and  is  making  preparations  to  develop  the  deposits.  The  claims 
contain  a  peculiarly  fine,  soft  jet  black  clay,  which  when  burned 
becomes  a  clear  white  and  is  brittle  with  about  the  consistency 
of  china.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  clay  in  sight  and  more 
yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  Corona  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of 
Corona,  Cal.,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  owing  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  business  is  making  preparations  for  erecting  a  building 
70  x  80  in  dimensions.  More  kilns  are  neded  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  additions  to  the  large  building. 

Improvements  are  being  made  to  the  brick  plant  of  Brown 
&  Brown,  at  Hanford,  Cal.,  by  the  installation  of  an  oil  burning 
system  at  the  kiln. 

The  Alta  Lime  and  Brick  Company  was  incorporated  last 
week  at  Redding,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  company  to  burn  lime,  manufacture  brick  and  do 
a  general  contracting  business.  The  incorporators  are  M.  T. 
Hill,  of  Redding;  James  LI.  Coleman,  R.  B.  Sewell  and  George 
Gronwoldt,  of  Redding,  and  R.  R.  Evans  of  Reno.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  already  purchased  480  acres  of  lime  land  about  two 
miles  west  of  Morley.  The  lime  kilns  will  be  erected  on  side¬ 
tracks  at  Morley  Station,  four  miles  above  Kennet,  and  there 
will  be  three  kilns  of  a  capacity  of  7  tons  each.  Fifteen  acres  of 
land  have  been  purchased  in  Morley,  which  abounds  in  rich 
clay  deposits  and  which  will  be  used  for  brick  making.  It  is 


expected  that  work  at  the  gactory  will  commence  about  the 
first  of  next  year. 

The  Golden  Gate  Brick  Company,  of  Antioch,  is  being  re¬ 
modeled  and  enlarged  preparatory  to  receiving  a  large  consign¬ 
ment  of  new  machinery  from  the  East,  which  will  be  installed 
upon  arrival. 

J.  B.  Owen,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  preparing  to  go  to  Antioch 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  white  sand  brick  yards  in  that 
place. 

J.  F.  Goeller,  of  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  has  received  a  large 
shipment  of  brickmaking  machinery  from  the  East,  which  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  brick  factory  he  proposes  erecting.  Mr. 
Goeller  reports  that  he  will  have  his  establishment  running  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  months. 

A  factory  site  has  been  purchased  in  Los  Angeles  by  the 
Scientific  Machine  Mixed  Mortar  Company,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  series  of  factory  buildings.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  manufacture  ready-mixed  mortar  for  use  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
to  be  shipped  to  the  interior  cities  and  towns.  The  contracts  have 
been  let  to  the  Big  Four  Electrical  and  Machinery  Company 
for  the  installing  of  the  machinery  and  the  works  will  be  in 
operation  within  six  months. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Eureka,  Cal.,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  brick  plant  in  that  city.  A  company  has  been  organized 
and  it  is  their  intention  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  “sand- 
lime”  brick,  from  the  sands  of  the  peninsular  opposite  the  city. 
The  names  of  the  projectors  have  not  been  made  public  as  yet, 
but  the  scheme  is  well  under  way. 

J.  W.  Craycroft,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  visiting  in 
Modesto,  Cal.,  and  looking  over  the  ground  there  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  brick  yard.  Mr.  Craycroft  has  taken  samples 
of  the  earth  around  Modesto  to  be  tested,  and  if  this  proves  satis¬ 
factory  Mr.  Craycroft  states  that  he  will  open  a  brick  making 
plant  in  that  city. 

The  Smelter  Brick  Yard,  operating  at  Sumptern,  Ore.,  has 
closed  down  for  the  winter  months,  as  the  cold  weather  would 
interfere  with  the  making  of  the  brick.  The  company,  however, 
has  just  turned  out  750,000  brick,  which  are  of  fine  quality. 

The  Kimball  Brick  Company,  of  San  Jose,  has  been  sued  by 
Joseph  Stoll,  an  orchardist  residing  near  the  company’s  brick 
manufacturing  plant.  In  the  complaint  Mr.  Stoll  states  that  the 
smoke,  heat  and  acids  emitted  from  the  brick  plant  causes  his 
fruit  trees  to  sicken  and  die,  and  asks  that  the  brick  company 
be  permanently  enjoined  from  conducting  the  manufacture  of 
brick  at  their  present  location. 

Improvements  are  under  way  at  the  plant  of  the  Bader  Brick 
Company,  in  Redwood  City,  Cal.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  hollow  brick. 

Construction  work  has  commenced  on  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Company,  recently  in¬ 
corporated  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  tile,  porcelain  and  crockery.  When  completed  the 
plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  40,000  brick  per  day. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  6,  1903.  Sunset. 


Mike— "Ye  did  a  shmart  thriek,  ye  did,  whin  ye  let  the  goat  eat  thot 
prohibition  paper.  She’s  gone  completely  dhry.”  ‘  Judge. 
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Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  wants  a  brickyard.  They  have  plenty  of 
good  clay. 

John  Horn  is  adding  another  large  kiln  to  his  brick  plant  at 
York  City,  Pa. 

A  fire  at  the  brickyard  of  Franklin  &  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me., 
caused  a  $500  loss. 

Wm.  R.  Randall  will  build  a  brick  plant  at  LaHarpe,  Kansas, 
of  40,000  daily  capacity. 

The  Lizard  Creek  Brick  and  Sand  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Lehighton,  Pa.,  with  $40,000  capital. 

W.  P.  Butler,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  expects  to  start  a  brick 
plant  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  in  the  near  future. 

C.  N.  Aldering,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  writes  that  he  would  like  to 
receive  catalogues  of  brick  and  tile  machinery. 

Willoughby,  Dye  &  Co.  have  made  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Macedonia,  Iowa. 

The  Jones  Fire  Brick  and  Cement  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Augusta,  Maine,  by  F.  L.  Dutton  and  F.  F.  Whittum. 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  organized 
by  James  Anderson,  Paul  VanFridagh  and  E.  N.  Hall. 

The  plant  of  the  Mecca  (Ind.)  Clay  Works  sustained  a  severe 
loss  by  the  flooding  of  their  brick  kilns  during  a  heavy  rainstorm. 

The  Gleasouton  (Pa.)  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  purchased  300  acres 
of  valuable  fire  clay  and  coal  land.  Their  new  plant  is  almost 
completed. 

Samuel  Simmers  an  employe  at  the  yards  of  the  Harlan  Brick 
and  Tile  Co.,  Minden,  Iowa,  was  caught  in  a  fall  of  clay  and 
crushed  to  death. 

Frank  H.  Reed,  general  manager  of  the  Success  Brick  and 
Machinery  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  contemplates  establishing  a  large 
brick  plant  at  Ensley,  Ala. 

Estherville,  Iowa,  is  to  have  a  tile  factory.  J.  A.  LaBrandt, 
of  Spencer,  Iowa,  and  A.  F.  Bigelow,  M.  J.  Groves  and  A.  F. 
Lough,  of  Estherville,  are  interested. 

The  Collins  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Collins,  Miss. 
Orders  for  necessary  machinery  will  be  placed  at  once  and  work 
on  the  plant  will  be  begun  without  delay. 

The  Columbia  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  by  Henry  A.  Wise,  Edgar  A.  Bowman,  E.  F.  Honeter, 
O.  M.  Coxen  and  Jacob  Piper;  capital  stock  $100,000. 

The  Monroe  Brick  Co.,  of  Woodsfield,  Ohio,  which  began 
operations  recently,  has  discovered  a  fine  vein  of  fire  clay  on  their 


property.  They  will  utilize  it  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick 
and  pipe. 

J.  S.  Brashier  contemplates  establishing  a  brick-making  plant 
at  Marshall,  Minn. 

The  Niobrara  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  will  soon  begin  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  an  immense  plant  at  Niobrara,  Neb. 

The  Intercolonial  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Westville,  Novia  Scotia, 
will  install  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick. 

T.  H.  Hawkins,  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia,  writes  that  he 
expects  to  engage  in  the  brick  business  at  that  place  in  the  very 
near  future. 

O.  B.  Reinel,  president  of  the  Jefferson  (Wis.)  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  firm  to  H.  Fischer  and  retired 
from  the  business. 

A  new  concern  has  just  been  incorporated  at  Rockford,  Ohio, 
to  be  known  as  the  Rockford  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  W.  H.  King, 
R.  J.  Wagers  and  A.  G.  Borchers  are  interested. 

Pearson  &  Wilson  have  made  a  number  of  improvements  in 
their  brick-making  plant  at  Darbun,  Miss.,  including  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  brick  machine  of  35,000  daily  capacity. 

The  Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with 
$50,000  capital  stock  by  LI.  Kleymeyer,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  H.  C. 
Kleymeyer,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  T.  Bishop,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Ellicott  Brick 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  directors  of  the  new  concern  are  F.  P. 
Cottle  and  Bessie  McK.  Cottle,  of  Buffalo,  and  H.  B.  Loveland, 
of  Jewettville,  N.  Y. 

The  Louisiana  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Jackson,  La.,  will  establish  a  large  plant  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mr.  Frank  Herr,  secretary  of  the  company,  has  the  erection  of 
the  factory  in  charge. 

The  New  York  White  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
has  recently  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  The 
incorporators  are  R.  P.  Duncan,  W.  W.  Allen  and  G.  F.  Mac- 
Rae,  all  of  New  York  City. 

The  Star  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  incornorated  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  at  Newburg,  Ind.,  with  $10,000  capital.  The  direc¬ 
tors  are  Charles  Folz,  J.  E.  Abshier  and  J.  W.  Folz,  of  New¬ 
burgh,  and  William  Heyns,  W.  H.  Bennigh  and  Henry  Wimberg, 
of  Evansville. 

The  Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  at  Ottawa, 
Ill.,  for  a  consideration  of  $45,000.  This  plant  was  formerly 
owned  by  Hess  &  Williams.  They  will  make  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  in  the  plant. 

Clippert  &  Spaulding  will  increase  the  capacity  of  their  plant 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  to  almost  double  the  present  output.  They 
will  put  in  new  steam  dryers  and  change  their  kilns  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  use  wood  for  fuel.  They  say  when  they  are  through 
[continued  on  page  390.] 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  he  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 
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JO/JjV  C.  "BOSS,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


Ihis  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG=MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  htetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  C0M  =  =  Galion,  Ohio. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


See  Ads.  on  Pages  4  20  and  -4:21. 
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with  their  improvements  they  will  have  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit. 

The  East  Grand  Forks  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  has 
just  booked  an  order  for  500,000  brick  for  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Brick  are  selling  for  $7.50  a  thousand  in  that  section. 

Benjamin  Simpson,  proprietor  of  the  clay  works  at  Carbon, 
Ind.,  is  building  six  large  new  kilns,  which  will  give  him  a  total 
of  ten  kilns.  This  will  enable  him  to  greatly  increase  his  output. 

George  Watkins,  employed  at  the  plant  of  the  Columbus  Brick 
and  Tile  Co.,  at  North  Columbus,  Ohio,  had  his  right  arm  broken 
in  several  places  recently.  He  had  his  arm  in  the  press  when 
the  machinery  started  suddenly. 

The  entire  roof  was  burned  off  of  an  immense  kiln  at  Kerr 
Brothers’  brick  yard  at  York  City,  Pa.,  recently.  The  roof  caught 
from  sparks  and  by  hard  work  the  flames  were  kept  from  spread¬ 
ing  to  the  buildings.  As  no  water  was  thrown  on  the  kiln,  the 
loss  of  the  roof  was  the  only  loss  sustained. 

The  Wallace  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Milesburg,  Pa.,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  remodeling  of  their  brick  plant,  changing  it  from  a 
hand  yard  to  a  machine  yard  of  40,000  daily  capacity.  Mr.  Frank 
Wallace,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
brick  business  for  fifty  years. 

The  Alta  Lime  and  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Redding, 
Cal.,  with  $30,000.  The  incorporators  are  M.  T.  Hill,  J.  H.  Cole¬ 
man,  R.  B.  Sewell  and  George  Gromvoldt,  of  Redding,  and  R. 
R.  Evans,  of  Reno,  Cal.  They  will  manufacture  brick,  burn 
lime  and  do  a  general  contracting  business.  They  will  use  crude 
oil  for  fuel. 

The  Wilson  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Spencer,  Iowa,  in  renewing 
their  subscription  to  Clay-Wori<ER,  says :  “Our  new  plant  is  run¬ 
ning  nicely  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  fine  future  business;  in 
fact,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  our  tile. 
The  quality  of  the  clay  at  our  new  plant  is  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions  and  as  a  result  we  are  turning  out  excellent  ware.” 

Ammann  &  Wood,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  are  installing  a  new 
brick  plant.  The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
including  an  Andrus  dry  press — “The  press  that  Scott  builds.” 
They  expect  to  have  the  plant  running  by  the  middle  of  October. 
Charles  Tuttle,  the  erecting  engineer  for  the  Scott  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Keokuk,  la.,  has  had  the  erection  of  the  plant  in  charge. 

The  plant  of  the  Copeland  Brick  Co.,  at  Pratt  City,  Ala.,  was 
damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $15,000,  on  which  there  was 
$3,000  insurance.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  started  from  a 
match  or  cigar  dropped  by  some  of  the  workmen.  The  fire  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  boiler  room.  The  machinery,  dryer,  boiler  and  en¬ 
gine  room,  blacksmith  and  repair  shops  and  clay  sheds  were  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt.  J.  R.  Copeland,  the 
general  manager  of  the  plant,  writes  that  they  expect  to  have  the 
plant  rebuilt  and  in  running  order  again  within  sixty  days.  He 


says  they  will  dismantel  their  soft  mud  plant  at  Bessemer  and  use 
the  equipment  in  the  construction  of  the  Pratt  City  plant. 

G.  W.  Shack  will  organize  a  company  at  Vinton,  Ohio,  to 
manufacture  brick. 

John  Carrigan  and  others  contemplate  establishing  a  brick 
plant  at  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co.’s  plant  has  been 
sold  to  Wm.  M.  Turney,  who  will  operate  the  same. 

Middleton,  Ga.,  is  to  have  a  new  plant  for  the  production  of 
brick  and  terra  cotta.  Eugene  P>.  Heard  is  interested. 

A  large  brick  plant  will  be  established  at  Wausaukee,  Wis., 
in  the  near  future.  State  Senator  H.  P.  Bird  is  at  the  head  of 
the  enterprise. 

The  plant  of  the  Chippewa  Brick  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  was  burned  to  the  ground  recently,  causing  a  loss  of 
$6,000,  on  which  there  was  no  insurance. 

John  Lyth,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  John  Lyth  &  Son, 
sewer  pipe  manufacturers,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  died  at  his 
home  in  Angola,  New  York,  recently. 

James  Patton,  a  contractor,  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of 
E.  M.  Pursell  at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  He  will  put  in  new  machinery 
and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  materially. 

B.  R.  Hall  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  recently  organized  to 
manufacture  brick  at  Arvada,  Colo.  A  large  plant  is  being  built 
and  they  hope  to  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  Nevember. 

Gordon  Ames,  the  junior  member  of  the  brick  manufacturing 
firm  of  Henry  Ames  &  Son,  New  Paynesville,  Minn.,  was  mar¬ 
ried  September  8,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Miss  Marie  Mueller.  The 
young  couple  will  reside  in  New  Paynesville. 

D.  McDearmid,  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Canada  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  New  Glasgow,  Novia  Scotia,  writes  that  his  com¬ 
pany  wants  to  install  some  sort  of  a  drying  system  at  their  plant 
and  would  like  to  correspond  with  dryer  builders. 

The  Caruthersville  (Mo.)  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company 
has  been  incorporated  with  $10,200  capital  stock,  all  paid  in,  by 
J.  A.  Cunningham,  W.  J.  Sawyer,  G.  W.  Bradley,  William  A. 
Ward,  S.  P.  Reynolds  and  J.  T.  Bradshaw. 

Word  comes  from  the  Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois,  that  they  recently  broke  the  record  for  orders 
for  their  Perfect  Clay  Screens,  fifteen  being  ordered  in  one 
week,  thirteen  of  them  to  old  customers.  The  manufacturers 
need  ask  for  no  better  recommendations  for  the  Perfect  screen. 


ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER. 

AND  OIANT  RED  STITCHED. 

from  1  ft.  10  80  f»  loDg,  and  front  1  in.  to  16  is  wide;  5.  4. 
6,  6  and  8  ply  FIRST  OlASS  BELTING  lens  tban  njfrs. 
cost  prices.  OET  OUR  PRICES  on  Rawhide,  Panlins, 
Tank  Parop*,  Hose,  Injectors  S'earo  Oaug**a.  Brass  Fit¬ 
tings.  Lard  Oil.  Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wheels, 
Files.  Iron  aud  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Mill  Dogs.  Weller 
Jack*.  Circolar  Saws,  Sawing  Macbli  eg,  One-Man  Log 
Siwi  Asphalt  Felt  Ro«*flug,  Endless  Thresher  Kelts.  One 
Trial  will  make  y..n  &  r-galar  customer  of  the 

MILLER  OH  &  SUPPLY  CO  Indianaoolls. 


Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  in¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  In¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED  A  second-hand  Thew  Steam  Shovel 
in  good  condition.  Address  BOX  193. 

!)  3  1  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE  An  up-to-date  brickyard  with  mod¬ 
ern  machinery,  in  town  of  700.  Fine  prospects; 
good  bargain;  or.  will  sell  half  interest  to  honest, 
experienced  man.  M.  F.  TRABERT, 

10  1  cm  Prescott,  Iowa. 


WANTED  —  Superintendent  for  new  sewer  pipe 
factory  in  Minnesota.  Corporation  now  form¬ 
ing.  Must  invest  S5.000  to  $10,000.  Excellent  chance 
for  right  man.  Address  SEWER  PIPE, 

10  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


INFORMATION  WANTED —  Of  Ernest  Finch, 
who  was  engaged  in  clayworking  at  Malvern. 
Ohio,  in  1889.  His  present  whereabouts  desired. 

Address  A.  S.  MANN. 

10  1  cm  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BRICK  YARD  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 


A  good  chance  for  a  practical  brickmaker  with 
small  capital.  For  particulars  address 

WM.  F.  HALSEY. 

0  3  dm  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


DISMANTLING  BRICK  PLANT,  and  offer 
cheap,  good  “Iron  Chief”  soft  mud  machine, 
with  steam  or  horsepower  attachments;  Decatur 
Leader  stiff  mud  machine:  Cunningham  Auto¬ 
matic  Cut-off:  pallets,  etc.  Write  today. 

MONMOUTH  BRICK  CO., 

10  1  d  Monmouth,  Ill. 


WANTED  -Situation  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Understand  the  making  and  burning  of 
common,  paving,  sewer,  hollow  brick,  conduits, 
etc.,  and  a  first-class  burner,  also  good  glazier, 
and  a  machinist  by  trade.  Can  erect  machinery 
and  build  kilns.  Address  ENGINEER, 

10  1  e  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Have  had  ten  years'  successful  experi¬ 
ence  as  manager  of  brick  plants.  Have  built 
and  successfully  operated  sand  mould,  wire  cut 
and  dry  press  plants.  Can  leave  present  position 
November  1st.  or  on  thirty  days’  notice.  Best  of 
references  given.  Address  H.  F.  B. 

10  2  cm  Care  Clay-  Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  half  interest  in  brick  factory, 
with  steam  dryer  and  clamp  kilns.  Made  and 
sold  214  millions  brick  this  season.  Good  demand. 
Will  be  sold  to  a  practical,  all  round  brick  man 
who  will  be  allowed  good  salary  to  manage  same. 
Plant  in  eastern  Indiana.  Railroad  switch  into 
same.  One-lialf  interest  for  sale  for  $4,500.  Ad¬ 
dress  K.  A.  C., 

10  l  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  From  1.000  to  10,000  or  more  acres 
of  a  tine  clay  vein  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in 
thickness.  This  vein  of  tire  clay  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  overlaid  with  a  vein  of  coal  three 
feet  thick.  Located  near  the  Ohio  River  and  C.  & 
P.  R.  R.,  west  of  Empire  and  Toronto.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price,  call  on  or  address, 

ADDISON  C.  CULP, 

10  1  cm  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Toronto,  Ohio. 


DO  YOU  DESIRE  A  CLAY  BANK? 


Clay  land  in  Wisconsin,  suitable  for  high  grade 
brickmaking,  roofing  tile,  drain  pipes,  etc.  It 
lies  perfectly  for  handling  the  clay  to  every  ad¬ 
vantage.  with  convenient  railroad  facilities.  The 
clay  bank  is  +0  to  50  feet  deep,  and  has  southern 
exposure,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  good  market. 
For  sale  at  a  reasonable  price.  Apply  to 

PRINTER, 

10  Id  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  —  The  best  equipped  brick  plant  in 
Southern  Ohio,  on  the  C..  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  and  on 
traction  line.  15  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.  Been 
running  continuously  for  17  years,  during  brick¬ 
making  season,  and  without  a  stop  on  account  of 
not  being  able  to  dispose  of  the  output.  Machin¬ 
ery  all  new:  rack  and  pallet  system.  Have  four 
damp  kilns,  up-draft  holding  360,000  brick  each, 
and  one  down-draft  kiln,  holding  100,000  brick. 
Everything  in  good  running  order.  Have  plenty 
of  good  clay.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  Reason  for 
selling  ill  health  and  wishing  to  retire  from  bus¬ 
iness.  Address  GEO.  H  BRUNS, 

d  3  c  Brecon,  Ohio. 
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FOR  SALE  -  No.  8  Brewer  Brick  Machine  cheap. 
Good  order  and  complete.  Address 

THE  MOORE  COUNTY  BRICK  CO., 

8  3  d  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


I  OR  SALE  CHEAP  One  Common  Slide  Valve 
Engine,  12x20  cylinder.  Complete,  and  in  per¬ 
fect  running  order.  Call  on  or  address 

THE  MALVERN  CLAY  CO., 

3  3  dm  Malvern,  Ohio. 


WANTED-  Brick  and  tile  factory  at  growing 
town  of  Berlin.  Local  consumption  for  product 
of  small  plant  and  good  outside  market.  Free 
site  and  cash  aid  to  good  man.  Address 

W.  V.  MARSHALL, 

10  1  cm  Berlin  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  An  up-to-date,  four  kiln  tire  brick 
Plant.  The  only  one  in  Texas.  Fine  bed  of  clay, 
and  good  business.  Satisfactory  reasons  for 
selling.  For  price  and  terms  address 


FOR  SALE— Brick  plant,  with  capacity  six  mill¬ 
ion.  Plenty  clay  of  fine  quality,  good  market; 
output  sold  each  year,  and  a  most  desirable  op¬ 
portunity.  Good  reason  for  selling.  For  further 
particulars  address  WISCONSIN. 

10  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  For  cash  or  royalty,  a  good  clay 
bank  for  manufacturing  brick,  etc.,  in  a  Min¬ 
nesota  town  of  about  9, 006  inhabitants ;  good  loca¬ 
tion  and  cheap  fuel.  BOX  594, 

1  cm  Brainerd,  Minn. 


WOULD  like  to  co-operate  with  parties  having 
superior  quality  of  clay  and  suitable  equipment 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  conduits  for  un¬ 
derground  wires.  Control  patents  and  good  mar¬ 
ket.  Location  preferred— Indiana,  Ohio  or  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Address  H.  H.  HARPER, 

10  3  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


10  2d 


D.  A.  POYNOR, 

Athens,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE  Victor  Steam  Shovel;  yard  and  one- 
half  dipper;  forty-five  horsepower  boiler:  shov¬ 
el  has  been  used  but  seven  months.  As  we  have 
no  use  for  steam  shovel  will  sell  cheap.  Address 

VICTOR, 

*0  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Modern  combination  brick  machine 
and  pug  mill;  stiff  mud;  25,000  capacity,  J.  D. 
Fate  Company  builders:  Bensing’s  Automatic 
End-Cut  Table:  turntable  transfer  car;  single 
deck  spring  trucks;  all  nearly  new. 

WM.  H.  COLLINS, 

10  1  e  Norfolk,  Va. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAHELS,”  H.  R.  Oriffen . 

“BRlCKfl AKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep . 

“BRICKHAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr . 

“TABLE  OP  ANALYSES  OP  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley . 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  n . 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott . 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Take  the 

LakeErie&Western  R.R. 

FOR  THE 

Winter  Resorts 

IN 

California,  New  Mexico 

AND 

Arizona. 


For  further  information  as  to  rates,  routes,  etc.,  call  on 
Agent  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.,  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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STHE:  C 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC.— Con. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  repress  made  by  American  Clayworking 
Machinery  Co.  Price  $150.  Address 
8  4  cm  KLINE,  care  The  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  one  half.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la. 


WANTED. 

Competent  burner  to  take  charge  of  continuous 
kiln.  Steady  job  the  year  round  at  good  wages. 
Must  be  strictly  temperate.  Apply  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  THE  FISKE  BRICK  CO., 

9  3  a  Dover  Point,  N.  H. 


WANTED— Setter  and  head  burner  for  Hoffman 
Continuous  Kiln.  Give  experience,  references 
and  wages  expected.  Address 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 

9  2  dm  Route  No.  3,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


A  FINE  BED  OF  CLAY  has  been  discovered 
on  my  farm,  one  mile  west  of  Leavlttsburg, 
O.  The  clay  has  been  tested  by  the  State 
Geologist  and  proves  its  fine  qualities  for 
paving  brick,  a  fine  face  brick,  roofing  and 
drain  tiles,  conduits,  etc. ;  also  a  clay 
claimed  by  experienced  pottery  men  to  make 
a  fine  jet  ware  In  the  pottery  line.  The  vein 
is  twenty  feet  thick.  Farm  contains  eighty 
acres,  located  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Will  sell 

dresfl6  °P  Patt  °  WM.”h.  US f  ^ 

5  tf  d  Leavlttsburg,  Humbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— 

1  five-mold  dry  press. 

1  Williams  pulverizer. 

1  Penfield  upright  stock  brick  machine,  with 
9-ft.  pug  mill. 

1  mold  sander. 

1  crusher  with  conveyor  belt. 

190  dryer  cars  with  pallets. 

200  horsepower  Corliss  engine. 

All  for  immediate  delivery,  complete  plant,  all 
tools.  Address  MERTES, 

10  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


I  HAVE  CONTROLLING  INTEREST 
in  several  plants  manufacturing  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  and  wish  to  dispose  of  my  interest  in 
some  of  them.  Will  give  a  bargain  and 
easy  terms  to  party  with  some  cash  to  pay 
do-wn.  Plants  all  operating  with  a  good 
business.  Address  Z, 

9  tf  d  Care  The  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

TEE  RAILS— SECOND-HAND 
PIPE— MACHINERY. 


New  rails,  8  to  40ft.  per  yard  and 
fastenings.  Second-hand  and  new 
iron  pipe,  prompt  delivery.  Old  rails, 
all  sections,  cut  to  lengths.  Cash  paid 
for  scrap  iron,  metals  and  old  or  aban¬ 
doned  machinery  or  equipment. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

HOMER  BOWES, 

61 1  Penn.  Ave., 

q  2  dm  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Books  for  brickmukers.  Inex¬ 
perienced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Brlckmakers’  Man¬ 
ual,”  $3.00 — a  practical  treatise  on  the  every¬ 
day  details  of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes 
and  Enamels,”  $5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick  and  gives  valuable  receipts. 
“Sixty  Years  a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  experiences  of  a  successful  veteran 
brickmaker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best 
materials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  ’ 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  lists  of  other  valuable  books 
for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents. 


S.  V.  PEP  PEL, 

Care  “Rock  Products,” 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Consulting  Chemist  and  Engineer, 

(  Lime  Manufacture, 

Making  a  Specialty  of  Lime-Sand  Brick  Industry, 

(  Portland  Cement  Industry. 

No  matter  what  system  you  put  in  we  will  serve  as  your  expert  and  see  that  you  get 
what  you  paid  for. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S.  AV. 


Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


Let  us  quote 
you  prices  on 
Savage  Fire  Brick 


Bag  Walls, 

Kiln  Linings, 
Boiler  Settings. 


Savage  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  Fire  Clay. 

THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  150,000  DAILY. 

General  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


$2.00 


THE  CLji Y ‘W O'R.KE'Kj 

OME  YEAR.  IM  ADVANCE  ) 


$2.00 
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GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


We  test  all  engines  made  in  our  shop  for  days, 
and  know  that  they  are  absolutely  perfect  in  opera¬ 
tion  before  they  leave.  Every  part  is  marked  so  that 
it  can  be  replaced  by  an  inexperienced  person.  Do 
you  realize  the  value  of  this?  Is  our  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  persons  who  are  not  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  gasoline  engines  worth  anything 
to  you? 

Capital  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Ind'pls,  Ind. 

2100  HOVEY  STREET. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC.— Con. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-h.-p.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 
tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


Mention  The  Clay= Worker 

When  Writing  to  Jtdvertisers 

Mention  The  Clay. -Worker. 


Jeffrey  Barney  BricK  Conveyor  System 


Capacity  5,000  to  35,000  bricks  per  hour.  Saves  25  to  50  %  in  cost  of  handling. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  75. 

Address  THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  -  DENVER  -  CHICAGO. 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  Agentswanted. 

Scientific  Bread  Mach.Co 

Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


LUBRICATING  BRICK  DIES. 

The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
made  for  common  bricks, 
hollow  blocks,  etc  ,  in  every 
form  possible. 


Dry  dies  with  exchangea¬ 
ble  sheet-iron  bushings. 

Dies  and  Cutting  Tables 
for  Roofing  Tiles. 

Brick  Cutting  Tables  for 
handpower.  Address 
MAX  MUELLER, 

12  So.  Channing  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Side-  TVlioH. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per= 
centage  of  hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kiln  has  no  equal.  Constructed  to  burn 
without  smoke  and  give  an  even  distribution 
of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 

Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

JOHNSONBURG,  PA. 
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OHIO  STOTE  UHIVERS1TT 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CL  AY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


kTnds-Tll  c 

WU  I  oJ 


“ Absolutely  safe  and  reliable .” 

TOIL  *1  TROUBLE 

surely  follow  the  purchase  of 
a  cheap  tank.  It  will  leak,  or 
fall  to  pieces,  or  rot  out  after  a 
few  years’  use. 


is  the  best  for  all  purposes.  It 
will  last  a  lifetime,  needing  no 
repairs. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc  ,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Will  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method  . 


Also  Make  a  Special 
CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars. 


Manufactured  toy 

Central  Iron  Works, 

-^QUINCY,  ILL. 


ORIGINAL 

GflflDV  SEE 

BELiTIJiG. 


Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
changes,  heat, steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  “Original  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COflPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory •  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


... '.A, «  -  -  -  A 
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Adopted  an  Indian  and  his  Horse 

To  represent  in  picture,  the 
great  running  qualities  of 

Alpha 
Canvas 
Belting. 

Think  of  the  difference  be= 
tween  the  rider  pictured  here 
and  the  ordinary  man  on 
horseback. 

Then  you  will  have  a  faint 
idea  of  the  superiority  of 
ALPHA  over  the  ordinary 
makes. 

The  American  Belting  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  Minery.  line  of  the  best. 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS.  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
T ransmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

Western  Ave,  17th-18th  St. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (410  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Eastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  410-95 Liberty  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southeastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  411  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southwestern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  202  Trust  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


H.  W.  CALDWELL  S  SOH  CO., 


Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


vIaIaIaIaIaIaI/ 


LET  US 
SUHMIT 
EVIDENCE. 
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Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 
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GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  In  the  United  Stites  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling-  and  Fireproofing 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

T.  B.  THACKSTON,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works. 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


THROD&H  TRAINS 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 


Fori  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  withthrough  DiningCar  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pas«’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D  C. 
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Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 

£  c  1  i  p  s  e 
Mortar  Colors, 


Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  3,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  G.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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EDOiefiMLWOlKS 


FOR  UP-TO-DATE  ENGINEERS 

Consisting  Of  Seven  Volumes  On 
Steam,  Electrical  Engineering 
And  Mechanical  drawl  no. 

A  Set  Of  Practical  3oo/ts  for 
Practical  Men  PRICE 
Terms  M.  Per.  JVontti. 

CATALOG  Free  Sent  On  Request 

THEO.AUDEUC0. 


It  Looks  Good  f 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay,  + 
rock  and  other  hard  ma-  ♦ 
terial.  ▲ 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 


is  expensive,  to  do  with » 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 


KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA 


^  NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 


Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stiff 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  <fe  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 
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For  End-Cut,  Side-Cut  k 
and  Automatic  Tables,  pr 

GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  BenlfS?^Xg^?ricS:  f 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil 
Unsurpassed  for 


Wire  is 
Strength 


and  Durability. 

BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO.,  Ltd. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

of  the  United  States. 

CLJIY  TECHNOLOGIST  BID  BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Also  manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  for 
testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for  the  practical  and 
scientific  clayworker. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus — U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  te.-Lr  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 

January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased,  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  lever  saw  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.iL.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 

contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

LuMp(jRAjN^l>(iRouMD 

60-70^  70-80  %  80-S0?4  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  .Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 
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The  VANDALIA  LINE 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No,  15,7:25  am.  I  -  fi.-0  I  No.  21, 12:15  n’n. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm  |  JNO-  b,{50  am>  |  No.  19,  11:30  pm 


DAILY. 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  18  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— FOR — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


LOW  RATES 

TO  THE 

SOUTH,  SOUTHEAST 
SOUTHWEST 

VIA 


Queen  &  Crescent 
Route. 


ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  ON  SALE 
FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 

Direct  connections  at  Cincinnati  from  all  points 
NORTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

WRITE  FOR  RATES. 

W.  A.  BECKLER,  N,  P.  A  Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  P.  BROWN,  N.  E.  P.  A.  Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  W.  DUNN AV ANT,  T.P.A.  Warren,  O. 
CHAS.  ZELL,  D.  P.  A.  ...  Cincinnati. 
W.  C.  RINEARSON,  G.  P.  A.  Cincinnati. 


(^TAL0CVE5  PAY 

when  they  represent 
your  goods  rightly. 

LET  US  MAKE  THE 

j  CUTS 

ANDTHE  PROBLEMS  MILVEH 
INDIANAPOLIS  ELECTROTVPINO°CO. 

25  W  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Dean  Bros.’  Steam  Pum  p  Works 

l\l  Dl  AN  APOLIS,  .IND, 


DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 
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KAOLIN  DEPOSITS 

Some  entirely  free  from  iron  stains  or 
other  deleterious  matter.  Several  extens¬ 
ive  tracts  carry  slight  traces  of  iron  from 
which,  experts  claim,  it  can  be  easily  sep¬ 
arated. 


FIRE  BRICK  CLAYS 

Existing  along  the  line  of  this  road 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  prof¬ 
itable  investment  and  development. 
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Very  desirable  locations  are  offered 
the  manufacturers  of  Sand  Brick 
through  patented  processes. 

Extensive,  Inexhaustible,  Natural 
Cement  Deposit. 

Experiments  with  which  proves  its  adaptability  to  the  production  of  a  high-grade 
cement.  The  product  can  also  be  utilized  in  its  natural  state  for  the  making  of  a  high- 
grade  brick,  lintels,  sills,  corner-blocks,  keystones,  plinth  blocks,  water  tables,  etc.  The 
brick  would  find  ready  sale  at  815.00  per  thousand,  and  can  be  manufactured  for  83  00. 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 
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THE  PIONEER. 

Kells  Brick  Ei  Tile  Machine 

has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

16=29  Hook  Building,  HUDSON,  MICH. 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too — an  important  consideration— is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  l=lb.  and  5=lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IN .  J. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  6  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


“Brick  Kilns.’' 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick — if  request  is  made  upon 
letter -head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 

Ruggery  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WILLIAMS’S  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  TRUCKS,  ALL  KINDS. 


Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 

I;  WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

pi.  F.  WILLI (1013  P1FG.  CO., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


PUMPS  LIQUID  CLAY. 


A  PULSOMETE.K  STEAM  PUMP 

handles  water  surcharged  with  sand  and  grit  with  absolutely  no 
injury  to  working  parts— needs  neither  engine,  belt,  oil,  packing, 
nor  a  special  foundation ;  can  be  swung  from  a  frame  work  and 
raised  and  lowered  at  will,  and  requires  but  little  or  no  attention. 

write  for  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co., 

our  special  30 

days’  offer.  132  Greenwich  Street,  NE,W  YORK. 


The* 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
MJLW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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IDe  Sfliwaiz- System  Brick  Go. 

6=8=10  Bridge  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Sand-Lime  Brick  Engineers. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORCE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


XTIull  U  luV  III  I  vl  Ul  an  IVIIIU3  Ul 


and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


*®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SAVE  LABOR 
SAVE  EXPENSE 

That  Makes  Profits 


No.  257  B. 

Steel  Dryer  Rack  Car. 

This  car  is  specially  designed  for  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  soft  mud  brick,  using  wooden  or  steel 
pallets.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
steel  pla^e  gussets  trussing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  uprights,  which  is  much  superior  to 
the  cast  brackets. 


FOR  SIZES  AND  PRICES,  WRITE 


The  Cleveland  Car  Company, 
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Sand  and  Lime  Bricks. 

We  can  equip  sand  and  lime  brick  factories  with  lime  slacking  and  pulverizing  drums  and  machines. 
We  can  equip  factories  with  lime  slacking  boxes  under  the  brick  cars. 

We  can  equip  factories  with  vacuum  machines,  the  best  on  the  market. 

We  can  furnish  the  best  German  press  on  the  market  if  wanted. 

But  nobody  except  ourselves  and  our  clients  can  furnish  “  HuenneKes  System,”  for  it  is 

protected  by  patent. 

But  nobody  can  furnish  our  seven  years’  experience  in  this  business. 

But  nobody  has  a  staff  of  engineers  and  mechanics  trained  in  this  business  as  we  have. 

But  nobody  except  ourselves  has  made  actually  a  commercial  success.  We  are  not  experimenting, 

or  advertising  experiments,  but 

The  actual  facts  are  that  we  have  many  factories  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  besides  twenty 

in  the  course  of  erection  or  near  completion.  That  our  bricKs  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  United  States  War  Department  and  many  County  and  munici¬ 
pal  authorities. 

We  can  offer  and  furnish  everything  that  is  advertised  in  this  business, 

BUT  NOBODY 

except  ourselves  and  customers  can  offer 

“HUE.NNEKES  SYSTEM.” 


H.  HUENNEKES  CO., 


114=118  Liberty  St., 
New  YorK, 
Engineering  Bldg. 
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The  Best  Paying  Legitimate  Investment 

I  N  T  H  IS  COUN  T  R  Y  T  ODAY 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 

BOOKLET. 


jt 


- IS  THE  MAKING  OF - 

SAND-LIME  BRICK  BY  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 
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The  Coming  Building  Materiai.  Costs  less  to  make  than  Common  Brick  and  Sells  at  Face  Brick  Prices. 

NO  RISKS— No  pay  unless  plant  is  successful. 

NO  ROYALTIES— Free  System.  No  Secrets.  No  Chemicals. 

NO  EXPERIMENTING — Plants  Erected,  Equipped  and  Operated. 

NO  FAILURES — Everything  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  successful. 


American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co., 


225  DEARBORN  ST., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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New  York  Office,  No.  39  Cortlandt  St. 


San  Francisco  Office,  501  Rialto  Building. 
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MODERN  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 

Brick  Machines, 
Automatic 
Cutting  Tables, 
Elevators. 


Brick  Machines,  10,000  to  100,000  Dally  Capacity. 


The  Best  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


Western  Agents : 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


®:@:@:@:@:@:@:@:@:@:@:@:@:@:@:@:  ®;  ®:  ®:  ®:  ®:@ :®:®:®:®:®:®:®;®:®:®:®:® 


Auger  Machine. 


Combination  Machine. 


UP  TO  DATE  ITACHINERY 

For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
LULL  LINE  OE  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1903  Catalogue. 


Berg  Dry  Press. 


®  CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  @ 
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A  STEAJVt  SHOVELi 

Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  ^  cubic  yard  up  to  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO  •f  610  ^  ^MARWNJ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 


New  Departure 
Tile  Machine. 


Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine. 


The  only  machine  for  making  Tile 
from  3  to  24*inch  Diameter. 

,,/v 

Pug  Mills,  Molds,  Trucks  and  Barrows, 

And  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 


1899  Horse  Power  Machine. 


The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 


We  can  save  you  money. 

- • - 


Best  Disintegrator  on  the  Market. 


DON’T 
PURCHASE 
UNTIL  YOU 

WRITE  US. 


Steel  and  Iron  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 


Anderson,  Ind. 


C£>?1 
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He  new  steam  stiovel. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 

Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 

Economical  for  brickyards_30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO..  LOo^0IN 


Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 


BRICK  MACHINES  (four  sizes)  capacities  ranging  from  6,ooo  to 

6o,oooperday), PUG  MILLS, DISINTEGRATORS, REPRESSES, 
HOISTING  DRUMS,  CLAY  CARS,  BRICK  TRUCKS,  ETC. 


„  „  Ponchatoula,  La.,  Sept.  12th,  19o2. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sirs— Enclosed  find  settlement  for  the  outfit  of  brickmaking 
machinery.  I  have  as  good  a  brick  machine  as  anybody  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  on  the  market  today,  and  you  have  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  any  way  you  wish,  for  the  machine  is 
far  ahead  of  my  expectations.  Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am 
rw  Yours  truly,  FRANK  J.  CAMPBELL. 

IMr.  Campbell  is  using  our  “XX  ”  Machine.] 


J.C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  of  Brick  Making:  Machinery, 

STA.TESVILLE,  N.  C. 
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Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate. 
The  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
from  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
and  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

particulars  D.  M.  WARNER,  SPARTA,  MICH. 


A  Brick  or  Pipe  Kiln 

WHICH  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  will  do  perfect  work  anywhere. 
HAVE  YOU  ANY  DIFFICULTIES?  Write  us.  Let  us  offer  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  that  we  can 

BETTER  YOUR  KILN  EQUIPMENT 

Our  kilns  burn  ware  all  hard.  Do  it  every  time.  Do  it  easily  and  quickly. 
Burner  of  15  years’ experience  says: 

“THE  NEAREST  PERFECT  KILN  IT  HAS  EVER  BEEN 
MY  GOOD  FORTUNE  TO  HANDLE.” 

We  erect  kilns  or  sell  rights.  Waste  heat  drying  system  in  connection. 
Yard  plans  furnished  if  desired.  Also  experienced  burners  and  foremen 
furnished. 


PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  CO.  VAN  METER,  IOWA 


The  New  South  Up  and 


Down=Draft  Kiln. 


PATENTED  JULY  24,  1894,  and  SEPTEMBER,  8,  1903. 


11HIS  KILN  cau  be  built  either  single  or  double,  and  any  size  de- 
-  sired,  and  it  is  just  as  cheap  to  build  as  open  top  kilns  per  thousand 
brick  of  the  same  capacity.  They  are  so  simple  to  build  that  any  man 
who  understands  plans  can  bui'd  them,  as  they  are  no  more  than  good 
walls  with  arches  turned  over  the  top  of  them.  The  bag  walls  are  builf 
flush  on  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  kiln  ;  the  kiln  has  a  solid  bottom 
and  no  flues  below  ground  whatever,  or  any  complicated  work  which  is 
expensive  to  build.  The  kiln  dries  off  with  the  up-draft  and  burns  with 
the  down-draft,  and  will  burn  all  hard  brick  ;  the  kiln  is  under  perfect 
control  of  the  burner  by  dampers,  which  makes  them  burn  cheap,  as  you 
can  hold  all  of  the  heat  that  is  necessary  as  soon  as  the  Are  is  through 
the  kiln.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  in  the  South  have 
these  kilns  in  use.  I  have  some  kilns  already  built  that  hold  over  a  half 
million  brick,  which  are  the  largest  down-draft  kilns  that  I  know  of 
anywhere.  I  have  had  many  years’  experience  in  building,  burning,  and 
changing  other  kilns  into  my  system.  For  full  information  and  testi¬ 
monials  of  parties  who  are  using  my  kilns  write  to  me.  Changing  open- 
top  kilns  into  down-draft  kilns  a  specialty.  Yard,  County  or  State  rights 
for  sale  on  these  patents,  with  blue  prints  and  all  information  how  to 
build  and  burn  the  kilns.  This  is  a  good  chance  for  a  side  line  for  any 
contractor  in  each  State  or  County  which  is  not  already  sold.  Address 


F.  W.  DENNIS,  145  Walton  St.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


N.  B.— Information  freely  given  about  dryers  and  other  matters  concerning  the  brick  business. 


^y§>  sxe:  bf'-ivo 
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THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


h  miu  d  n 
ttsttnitn 


ramps 


nMnniitt 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


HAIGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH’S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

F°partTcukrs,  address  IT.  TTATGTT,  Brick  Works  Engineer,  Catskill,  N.  Y* 

The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  01 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

\AI .  A..  EUDALY,  509  Jonnsion  Bing.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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50NQ5  OF  PRAISE. 

All  Users  of  Bechtel's  System  Sing  Them.  They  Sing  Them  Because  They  Can’t  Help  It,  Because 
the  Money  Which  is  Saved  by  this  System  Makes  Glad  Their  Hearts. 


Here  Are  Some  of  the  Songs. 

Why  Not  Learn  Them? 

STIFF  MUD. 

Berlin,  Ont.,  July  15th,  1903. 

Bechtel  Bros.,  Waterloo,  Ont.: 

Gentlemen — With  reference  to  the  cut  off  and  trucking  sys¬ 
tem  that  you  placed  in  our  yard  this  spring,  we  wish  to  say  that 
we  are  well  satisfied  with  both.  We  can  make  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  more  brick  per  day  than  we  could  before.  Wishing 
you  every  success.  Yours  truly,  M.  OTT  &  SON. 


SOFT  MUD. 

Moline,  Ill.,  May  25th,  1903 
Messrs.  Bechtel  Bros.,  Waterloo,  Ont.: 

Gentlemen — In  regard  to  the  trucks.  I  have  your  system  in 
use  for  handling  brick,  and  am  operating  it  daily,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  can  recommend  it  to  parties  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested,  as  it  is  all  you  claim  for  it  in  every  respect.  I  am  very 
proud  of  it.  I  save  brick  and  also  men  by  your  system.  I  make 
soft  mud  brick.  Yours  very  truly,  AUGUST  KARSTENS. 


We  dry  by  the  open  air  system,  or  by  artificial  heat,  using  exhaust  steam  only. 

Equally  efficient  for  stiff  mud  or  soft  mud  brick. 

Write  for  full  information  and  large  list  of  further  testimonials  and  prices.  Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

BECHTELi  B^os.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNREPRESENTED  DISTRICTS. 


The  Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Company 

ERICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS,  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  RUIEDERS. 


SHARER  DRYER  AND  KILN  COMPANY, 

Rooms  18,  19  and  20,  914  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


OMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln 
Outfits,  and  Complete  Plants 
a  specialty  Address 
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JOHN  /\R  EGOOD’S 

Cornmon  Sense  Dryer. 

Imitates  Nature.  Cheaply  eonstrueted  on  the  principle  of  Direct  Heat.  Minimum  Repairs.  Freedom 
from  Waste.  Adaptable  to  large  or  small  plants.  Dries  brick  at  one-third  the  cost  of  any  dryer  on  the 
market.  Disputed,  we  invite  a  common  sense  public  test.  Will  publish  result  in  our  Clay- Worker 
advertisement. 

It  can  be  seen  in  operation  on  plants  of  the  CHICiVGO  BRICK  COMPANY,  Chicago.  Drying  500,000 
brick  daily.  Interested  parties  invited  to  weigh  coal  consumed  by  and  count  brick  in  and  out  of  dryer 
for  a  given  period.  At  present  price  of  coal  this  will  show  an  expense  of  less  than  8  and  7=8  cents  per 
thousand  average  cost  to  the  CHICAGO  BRICK  COMPANY,  as  shown  by  their  books.  A  practical, 

common  sense  test. 

We  do  not  sell  this  dryer.  Simply  yard  or  territorial  rights.  Small  remuneration,  convenient  pay¬ 
ments.  Furnish  plans  and  allow  you  to  purchase  whole  or  component  parts,  cars,  etc.,  in  any  market. 
Also  do  your  own  building.  This,  we  take  it,  is  common  sense,  having  a  tendency  to  deflect  your 
mind  from  suspicious  discounts  to  a  common  sense  proposition.  An  innovation  that  must  appeal  to  your 
common  sense.  For  particulars,  address 

JOHN  A.  REGOOD  DRYER  GO., 


Our  yards  are  continually 
in  operation. 

Visitors  welcomed. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  CO. 


409  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


CHICAGO. 


The  Chicago  Iron  Clad  and  Barron  Tender  Clay  Dryers 

THE  BARRON  BRACK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  DRYING  SYSTEM  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ADAPTED  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF  CLAY  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

In  writing  for  information  furnish  particulars 
regarding  clay  and  process  of  manufacture. 

BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

630  Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  DRIER 


The  Simplest  and  Most 
Effective  Steam  Drier 
Now  on  the  Market. 


Dry  Your  Brick  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 


T  HACK 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 


Read  what  users  of  the  “NATIONAL"  say  who  are  drying  their 

brick  with  EXHAUST  STEAM.  THIS  COMMODITY 
COSTS  NOTHING.  Why  not  try  it? 

Four  Straight  Shots— One  a  Bomb  Shell. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50% 
more  than  guaranteed. 

LAUREL  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO.,  Laurel,  Miss. 


We  use  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving  and  increase  is 
such  that  we  consider  your  Drier  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  at  our  plant. 

CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect. 

BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAYING  CO.,  Boone,  la. 


THIS  IS  THE.  “BOMB.” 

The  Drier  purchased  from  you  has  been  given  a  thorough 
test,  and  to  say  that  we  are  VERY  MUCH  PLEASED  is  stat¬ 
ing  it  mildly.  The  Drier  is  everything  you  stated  it  was,  and 
we  are  ESPECIALLY  PLEASED  with  the  economical  manner 
ofdryingwith  EXHAUST  STEMM.  Before  we 
wasted  our  E X HAUST,  now  we  utilize  it  all  in  the 
Drier.  WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  AND  MFG.  CO 

Spokane,  Wash. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Manager  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

T  ATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Seattle  and  Spokane,  Wash. 


1118  East  Maryland  St,,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


c 1V0I&7 
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The  Only  Natural  Draft  Carless  Drier  for  Brick  and  Tile. 

We  8^ow  below  one  end  of  our  artificial  earless  drier  for  soft  mud  brick,  the  car  entering  the  drier  with  the  pal¬ 
lets  of  brick.  All  we  ask  is  investigation.  We  give  the  same  guarantee  with  exhaust  steam  that  others  do  with  Hve 

Py  JOUr  efPen8eS  t0  See  thi8  drier  in  °Peration-  WE  CAN  GIVE  YOU  A  BETTER  DRIER  FOR 
LESS  MONEY  because  we  do  away  with  the  expense  and  multiplicity  of  cars,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  perfect  car 
system.  Write  us  and  let  us  explain  our  artificial  drier  It  is  constructed  on  correct  principles 


, -i  /Tte“  con®18ts  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick  plant ; 

these  take  the  place  of  severa  hundred  common  rack  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  movable  deck  and 
fingers  for  supporting  the  pallets  of  brick,  which  are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  compound  lever.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  so  that  it  will  take  up  the  pallets  of  brick  at  the  machine  and  convey  them  into  the  dry  house.  At  the  ma¬ 
chine  there  is  a  receiving  rack  made  of  angle  iron.  This  rack  is  filled  with  the  pallets  of  brick,  generally  placing 
forty  pallets  with  six  brick  on  each  pallet  in  the  rack ;  the  lever  of  the  car  is  raised,  which  lowers  the  upper  deck  and 
e  ngers,  permitting  the  car  and  fingers  to  run  under  and  clear  each  layer  of  pallets.  The  lever  is  then  lowered 
which  raises  the  upper  deck  of  the  car  and  the  finger  rack,  thus  lifting  the  pallets  off  the  rests  ;  the  car  with  the  pal¬ 
lets  being  then  run  into  the  tunnels,  where  there  are  wooden  rest  strips  running  parallel  with  the  track  to  receive  the 
pallets.  Bear  in  mind  that  while  this  represents  our  soft  mud  drier,  we  have  the  same  principles  used  in  a  drier  for 
stitt  mud  brick,  using  our  patent  cars,  giving  perfect  results. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  and  further  information. 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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MARTIN,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


Represses, 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans, 
Disintegrators, 

Clay  Screens, 
Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Tempering  Mills, 
Sand  Dryers, 

Sand  Grinders, 
Mould  Sanders, 
Brick  Moulds, 
Wheelbarrows, 
Brick  Trucks, 

Kiln  Castings. 

IN  FACT 


M  WE  ^ 

W  Furnish  ^ 
~  Everything 
A  Brlckmaker  Needs 


We  can  equip  a  com¬ 
plete  brickyard  with  up- 
to-date  machinery  and 
guaratee  the  results  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Our  experience  of  near¬ 
ly  50  years  is  at  your  com¬ 
mand,  and  our  engineers 
will  cheerfully  render  you 
every  possible  assistance. 


We  Solicit  Investigation. 

Our  record  of  over  3.500 
machines  that  have  been 
placed  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  is  one  that  will  bear 
inspection. 

Can  you  afford  to  ex¬ 
periment  or  install  any 
other  than  MARTIN 
machinery? 


Be  sure  you 
have  our  Cata¬ 
log  in  your  of¬ 
fice. 


Compound  Disintegrator. 


Write  us  about 
any  trouble  you 
are  having  with 
your  machinery. 


5-Ft.  Dry  Pan. 


BRICK  DRYE.RS. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  installing  an 
BricK  Dryer  upon  your  brick  plant?  1  he  M/\K  l  AIN 
DRYER  —  upon  which  patents  are  pending  —  is  the 
most  satisfactory  Dryer  out,  and  dries  your  brick 
over  night.  No  Cars— No  Fans— No  Expensive  Build= 
ings— No  Engines. 

THE  HEAT  UNDER  ABSOLUTE  CONTROL. 

No  matter  how  delicate  your  clay  this  Dryer  will 
handle  it  entirely  satisfactory. 


?~HE:  C  £>-?! 
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Ideal  Horse  Power. 


Clay 

Working 

Machinery 

THE  BEST  IN  THE 
WORLD. 


Ideal  Steam  Power,  With  Sander. 


THE  BRICKYARD  should  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern,  up-to-date  and  reliable  machinery  to  get  the  best  results, 
huch  machinery  will  make  brick  every  day  and  all  day,  and  good,  square,  marketable  brick  that' command  the  highest  market  prices, 
little  less  inoney  Uer^  a  ^ar&er  income,  and  will  give  better  satisfaction,  and  last  longer  than  an  inferior  class  of  machinery  that  costs  a 

tli®  BEST  in  the  first  place.  You  know  “Quality  Is  remembered  long  after  price  is  forgotten.” 

GOING  II  BLIND  is  one  way  to  buy  a  brick  machine,  but  GOING  WITH  YOITR  EYES  OPEN  is  a  better  way. 

When  you  buy,  buy  the  best,  and  you  will  be  glad  you  did. 


This  is  a  picture  of  THE  HERCULES  SR.,  the  brickmakers’  best  friend. 


\CK  Mai 


PAlwtsYlLLK.OXl 


It  is  all  its  name  implies.  A  sand  mold  machine  that 
makes  brick  stiff  enough  to  repress  direct  from  the  machine. 

A  machine  that  can  be  relied  upon  always.  The  leader  of 
all  soft  mud  brick  machines,  being  strong,  durable,  heavy, 
self-contained,  free  from  leakage,  simple  In  construction  and 
operation,  and  having  no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

If  you  are  interested  write  us.  We  can  interest  you . 

Ask  us  also  about  the  upright  machines  illustrated  here. 

Our  large  catalogue  “B”  is  free  for  the  asking. 


The  Horton 
Manufacturing 
Company. 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 
U.  S.  A. 


Standard  Horse  Power. 


Standard  Steam  Power. 
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WOlZL  yC/T 


“PERFECTION. 


55 


You  always  hear  this  expression  used  when  you  ask  a  user  of 
a  Potts  Mould  Sander  how  they  like  it;  the  answer  is  always  the 
same:  “Works  to  Perfection.” 


Patented  February  5,  J  889. 


J.  S.  DRESSER, 

Manufacturer  of 

WATER  AND  SAND  STRUCK  BRICK, 

Southbridge,  Mass.,  June  15,  1903. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — I  now  have  the  Mould  Sander  working,  and  am  much  pleased  with 
results;  it  works  to  PERFECTION ;  am  confident  that  your  Sander  will  save  me  at 
least  two  sets  of  moulds,  if  not  three,  over  the  number  I  have  used  in  previous  years, 
while  using  the  M -  Sander.  Yours  truly,  J.  S.  DRESSER. 

Less  wear  on  the  moulds  when  using  a  Potts  Mould  Sander  than  when  work 
is  done  by  hand. 

It  has  neither  sprocket,  chain  nor  gear  to  wear  and  break,  causing  annoying 
delays. 

It  sands  the  moulds  perfectly.  A  boy  will  operate  it,  and  can  be  learned  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  do  the  work. 

Saves  Moulds,  Labor,  Time,  Annoyance,  and  does  the  work  better.  Write 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  GO., 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FHE:  C£>-ri WO  VI 
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A  POTTS 

Horizontal 

Brick  Machine 


Having  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 

with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  - 


A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 
stone. 


A  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

to  sand  the  moulds  and  save 
labor. 

With  these  three  machines  you  can  make 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 
found  to  be  right. 

G.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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J7/-/72-  C&'ribf'-JVO 


BENSINQ’S  AUTOMATIC  COMBINATION  CUTTING  TABLE.  ^ 

There  are  many  clayworKers  who  maKe  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks  and  5 
E,nd=Cut  BricK,  and  until  now  they  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  5 
at  least  two  cutting  tables,  but  with  this  Cutter  they  can  cut  9=inch  = 
end=cut  brick,  drain  tile  from  3=inch  to  10=inch,  and  hollow  blocks  ^ 
12  inches  square  and  under,  and  do  their  work  far  better,  than  with  ■ 
any  of  the  old  fashioned,  out=of=date  Cutting  Tables.  ■ 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  A  postal  card  of  inquiry  will  bring  8 
the  information.  ® 

The  J.  D.  FATE  CO.,  1 

RICHLAND  COUNTY,  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO.  | 

IIIIIIIHIIIIIIHIIHIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIHHIIIIIIHHIIIIIIIP 


COMBINATIONS 

OF  CAPITAL 

Are  not  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  but  this  Combination  of  BricK,  BlocK 
and  Tile  Cutter  is  easily  the  most  popular  ar= 
tide  [except  money],  ever  offered  to  the  clay= 
worker. 
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THE  OPEN  DOOR, 

Our  “key  to  suc¬ 
cess”  has  unlocked 
the  door  of  prosper¬ 
ity  to  clayworkers 
All  that  is  required 
is  your  “push.” 

If  your  plant  is 
equipped  with  the 
“proper”  machinery, 
of  faultless  quality, 
success  depends  only 
on  your  wisdom  and 
energy.  We  build 
machinery  that  will 
successfully  work 
any  clay. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Start¬ 
ing  Right.”  Complete  catalogue 
for  the  asking. 

DRY  PRESS 
STIEF  MUD  and 

SOFT  MUD  Machinery 
POTTERY  Machinery 
CEMENT  Machinery. 


TkAfflMAN  ClayWw  king  Mach  .  Co. 

BUCYRUS.OHIO. 

V.J.A. 

MEW  YORK  OFFICE  39-41  Corf  land!  J4.Rootn.s  101-106 
CHICAGO  OFFICE  MERCHANTS  LOAM  S  TRUST  BLDG. 
EUROPEAN  OFFICE  3Gore  <Si„Picadily ,  MANCHESTER. ENG. 


ONEYMAJ 


THE,  BREWER  NO.  60 
Automatic  Brick  Cutter  is 
a  money=maker  because  it 
saves  time;  because  it  cuts 
a  beautiful  brick;  because 
it  cuts  the  entire  column 
into  bricks  of  uniform 
thickness  without  stub, 
slab  or  slice  which  has  to 
be  thrown  back;  because 
it  is  so  simple  that  it  re  = 
quires  no  expert  attend= 
ance  or  expensive  repairs; 
and  for  many  other  reas= 
ons.  It  is  built  in  two  sizes 
for  any  output  from  1,500 
to  15,000  brick  per  hour. 

Sold  under  guarantee. 

H.  BREWER  &  CO., 

TECUMSEH,  MICHIGAN. 
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Simplicity,  Strength 
Superiority 


Wonder  Brick  /Wachine. 


LEADERSHIP  means  SUPERIORITY,  which  tacitly  acknowledged  shows 
undeniable  merit  and  MERIT  WINS. 

SUCCESS  is  based  upon  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  Success  of  the  WONDER 
MACHINERY  is  Phenomenal. 

Correct  principle  and  thorough  integrity  in  construction  have  made  its  supremacy 
unquestionable,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  Acme  of  Progress. 

Many  skillfully  devised  improvements  are  embodied  therein,  thus  giving  it 
numerous  advantages  over  the  other  Stiff  Mud  machines  offered  to  the  trade. 

STRENGTH  means  DURABILITY,  which  combined  with  SIMPLICITY 
gives  SUPERIORITY. 

Study  the  accompanying  cut  and  write  us  for  particulars. 

The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Southern  Agents:  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

519  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


J-HE:  C  ^  vl  £/ — WO  EL  Tt.  J~  >2 
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AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


E.  IW.  FREES 


Gallon.  OHto 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Soft  Mud  Brickmakers  Take  Notice 


“Charms  Strike  the  Sight 

But 

Merit  Wins  the  Soul.” 


The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 

For  the  asking  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  package  of  “  Food  for  Thoughtful 
Brickmakers.” 


Better  ask  before  they  are  all  gone. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BEST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  Brick  Manufacturer.  ^ 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  En¬ 
gines,  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers.  ^  SenVatra!ogu«etrated 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORKS :  SALES  DEPARTMENT : 

GALESBURG,  ILL.  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 


Oct.,  1903. 


Vol.  XL,  No.  4. 


3XE:  CL>  yj  t/' — JA^  o  tx.  yc  /± 


DETROIT 

CHICAGO. 


THE  RICHARDSON  REPRESS. 


CATALOGUE  UPON  REQUEST 


-G  N  DON 


NtW  YORK. 


15  PERFECT  CUT  SCREENS 


SOLD  IN  ONE  WEEK. 

1  to  Standard  Shale  Brick  Co. 
1  to  Knoxville  Brick  Co. 


All  of  our  old  customers  are  well  pleased.  What  better  testi¬ 
monials  can  we  have?  We  can  do  as  well  for  you.  Let  us  try. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Merit  Tells 

We  have  just  shipped  two 
more  Richardson  Represses 

to  the  City  ot  Washington,  making 
20  in  all.  What  other  repress  can 
equal  that  record? 

Could  our  repress  have  such  a  rec¬ 
ord  if  it  was  not  the  best? 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  because 
it  is  the  strongest, 
will  wear  longest, 

is  the  most  efficient, 

is  easiest  to  handle  and 
can  be  put  to  greatest 
variety  of  uses. 

Wc  Build  Steel  Dryer  Cars  and  Dryers,  also 
Equip  Brick  Plants  Complete. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Co., 

CLEVELAND, 
- — -  OHIO. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  485. 
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A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


k , 

=1 

II 

= 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XL,  No.  5. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBER,  1903. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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No.  137  Rack  Car  with  Wright’s  Patent  Malleable  Corner  and  Center  Upright  Brackets 


We  also  make  a  full  line  ot 

Dump  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer 
Cars,  Track  Switches,  Etc.  0  0  ,,  0 


Write  for  Circular.*"— ■—  . 

The  ATLAS  CAR  AND  MFQ.  CO., 


CARS! 

We  are  the 

Y  ^  LARGEST  MAN- 
UFACTURERS  OF 

Dryer  Cars 

Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 


(THE  ATLAS  BOLT  &  SCREW  CO.  PROPRIETORS.) 

— - Ci  ev  eland,  Ohio . 


Don’t  Buy  until  you  see  What  we  have 
0  0  to  offer.  0  0 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


BRICK  MACHINERY— DRY  PRESS  PROCESS. 


Name.  Page. 

American  Clay-Working  Mach. 

Co.,  The. . .  .492,  493,  494,  495,  496,  497 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works  .  432 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. . . . 
.  428,  429 


Name.  Page. 

Chicago  Brick  Macninery  Co..  511 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

The .  431 

Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.  430 
Scott  Manufacturing  Co .  433 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


Arnold-Creager  Co  ,  The .  513 

American  Clay -Working  Mach 
Co.,  The. . .  .492,  493,  494,  495,  496,  497 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works .  432 

Bonnot  Co.,  The .  512 

Brewer.  H.  &  Co . 526 

Chambers  Brothers  Co .  425 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co...  511 
Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  The....  530 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D .  521 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 490,  528,  529 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg. 

Co.,  The .  522 

Hensley,  J.  W .  427 


Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 523 

Kells  Foundry  and  Machine 

Co . 506 

Madden  &Co .  504 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 

Co.,  The .  532 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A . 524,525 

Raymona  Co.,  The  C.  W . 486,  487 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works .  435 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C .  520 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co,  The .  527 

Wellington  Machine  Co,  The...  489 
Wiles  Co.,  A.  M.  &  W.  H . 507 


BRICK  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 


American  Blower  Co,  The . 532 

Aregood  Dryer  Co.,  John . 517 

Boss,  John  C .  498 

Barron  Dryer  Co . 517 

Bechtel  Bros .  516 

Dennis,  F.  W .  514 

Eudaly,  W.  A . 515 

Haigh,  H . 515 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  The . 507 


National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The _ 518 


Phillips,  S.  G .  505 

Platt  Triple  Draft  Kiln  Co . 514 

Richardson,  W.  D .  507 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co .  519 

Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Co .  516 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The _ 438 

Warner,  D.  M .  514 

Yates.  Alfred .  501 

Youngren,  P.  L .  515 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


American  Belting  Co.,  The .  502 

American  Road  Machine  Co...  504 

Arnold-Creager  Co.,  The .  513 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co . 426 

Cleveland  Car  Co .  520 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W . 503 

Carn ell,  Geo .  510 

Central  Iron  Works . 502 

Cox,  Geo.  S . 505 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co . 532 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 


Frost  Manufacturing  Co .  531 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  The .  502 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co,  The .  427 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 
Mfg.  Co.,  The .  522 


Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  523 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co,  The.  501 

Kendall  &  Flick .  505 

Koppel,  Arthur .  508 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co .  512 

Main  Belting  Co . 503 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co  501 

Mueller,  Max .  501 

National  Musical  String  Co....  507 
Ohio  Galvanizing  and  Mfg.  Co.  508 

Phillips  &  McLaren .  603 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co...  509 

Roekwood  Mfg.  Co. ,  The . 504 

Shaw,  Willis .  500 

Taplin,  Bice  &  Co  ... .  435 

Tnew  Automatic  Shovel  Co, The  513 

Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  M.  F . 509 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer  Co .  434 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American  Ceramic  Society . 436 

American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg 

Co  .  436 

American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.  510 

Audel,  Theo.  &  Co .  504 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  436 

Big  Four  Route .  505 

Blair  Camefa  Co .  499 

Boss,  John  C .  498 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E .  502 

Capital  Gas  Engine  Co . 501 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co . 504 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry .  503 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The  437 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  506 

Evens  &  Howard .  500 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  503 

H.  C.  Bauer  Engraving  Co... 502,  504 

H.  Huennekes  Co.  .  . 511 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 

Electro  Co .  505,  506 

Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  436 

Koppel,  Arthur .  508 

Lake  Erie  &  Western .  503 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co . 437 

McN eil  Pressed  Brick  Co .  508 


Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Co . 498 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co  505 
New  York  Brick  andPavingCo.  436 

Ohio  State  University .  502 

Peppel,  S.  V . 500 

Pennsylvania  Line .  506 

Preston  Brick  Co .  436 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co,  The  437 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route . 506 

Richardson,  W.  D . 505,  507 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Co .  500 

Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Company,  The  .  509 

Sangamo  Brick  Cr  . .  437 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co . 500 

Scientific  Bread  Machine  Co.  ..  500 
Southern  Railway  and  Mobile 

&  Ohio  R.  R .  503 

The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.  510 
Terre  Haute  Brics  ana  Pipe  Co.  437 

Vandalia  Line . 506 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  The .  437 

Western  Brick  Co . 436 

Whvte,  J.  W .  506 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co .  505 


Ads.,  Small  Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc. 
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th£HAKBINGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request.  . 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

Complete  Combined  Outfit,  Consisting  of  the  Extra  Heavy  Iron  Quaker 
BricK  Machine,  Spiral  Pug  Mill  and  Mold  Sanding  Machines. 


THIS  OUTFIT  is  intended  for  fire 
brick,  common  brick,  or  street  pav¬ 
ers.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  handle  the  product. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  manner  of  gear¬ 
ing  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  thus  reducing  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  run  it  with  ease. 
No  line  or  counter  shafting  necessary. 
No  extra  pulleys  or  belting. 

I  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first- 
class  brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

SEND  FOR  J903  CATALOGUE. 


Successor  to 

S.  K .  FLETCHER. 


W.  HENSLEY, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

The  ’97  Model 


THE  ’97  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability;  it  is  compact;  the  adjust¬ 
ments  are  convenient;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best; 
the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and  mechanical  principles  to  the 
art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other  machine. 
THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulating  the 
amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal  pressure  and 
finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Sixty-five  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken  in 
pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Streets  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Its  Name  a 

Guarantee 

♦ 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


A  Business  Proposition 

WE  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  subject  to  purchase 
after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales;  and  is  the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 
THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  longer  on  the  brick  than  any  other 
machine.  The  movement  is  noiseless  and  without  jar  or  shock.  Our  new  improved,  patented  mold  box  is  of 
heavy  design,  and  is  rigidly  locked  into  the  frames  of  the  machine.  It  is  provided  with  strong,  adjustable  steel 
partitions  between  the  molds,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  changing  of' molds  is  quickly  and  easily  made. 

ITS  RECORD:  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  press  brick  machines  combined. 
BRICK  PLANTS  of  any  desired  capacity  designed  and  constructed  complete,  under  guarantee  of  pro¬ 
ducing  satisfactory  burned  brick.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Streets  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Four-Mold 

Boyd 

“Special” 
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THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Rn«j«t-kpllpr trihe  PKEssuRE'Rrir.k  Machine. 


Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six=mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SE.T  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


particulars  address  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 


Fullerton  Bldg., 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


.  THE: 
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The  New  Four-Mold  Fernholtz  Press,  Fitted  With  the  Celebrated  Fernholtz  Mold  Box. 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  brick  press  investigate  this  machine.  It  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  our  catalogue  will  explain  them  to  you.  We  make  Pulverizers,  Mixers 
Hand  Presses,  and  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Three  distinct  pressures. 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 


Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


SOLD  BY 

Chicago  Brick 
machinery  Co., 

335  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Indiana. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker- 
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flaking  Brick  Every  Day 


The  Improved 
Andrus 


4=iTouId 


THIS  IS  THE  PRESS  THAT  SCOTT  BUILDS. 

A  dollar  saved  on  repair  bills  is  two  dollars  earned,  because  you  not  only  save  the 
money,  but  also  the  time.  Time’s  money.  So  if  you’re  losing-  time  buy  an  Andrus 
Dry  Press  and  save  money. 


St.  Louis  Office.  720  N.  Second  St. 
Albert  B.  Bowman,  Representative 


KEOKUK,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A 
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Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago'. 


Gent lemen- -We  have  been  using 
fine  grinders  for  13  months,  same 
reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour 
above-mentioned  machine  meets  all 
a  most  efficient  machine. 

This  machine  shipped  July  3,  1902.  No.  493. 

Total  number  machines  shipped  to  date,  662. 


one  of  your  new  Williams  Universal 
taking  shale  from  our  dry  pan  and 
to  16  mesh  fine.  We  find  that  the 
our  requirements,  and  consider  same 
Respectfully  yours, 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
Per  G.  Hottinger,  Pres. 


u.  s.  PATENTS. 

No.  544.336,  dated  Aug. 
13  1895. 

No.  589.236,  dated  Aug. 
31,  1897. 

No.  590  748,  dated  Sept. 
28  1897 

No.  604  485,  dated  May 
24,  1898. 

Re-issue,  No  11,634, 
dated  Oct  26,  1897. 
No.  646  249,  dated  Mar. 
27.  1900 

No.  646.250,  dated  Mar. 
27,  1900. 

No.  646.278,  dated  Mar. 
27,  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated  Sept. 
18,  1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30.348, 
dated  Mar.  14,  1899. 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL.  AND  SCREW. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS. 

France,  No.  270.062,  dat¬ 
ed  Aug.  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19.998, 
dated  Aug.  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No  15.296, 
dated  Nov.  3,  1900. 

India,  No.  43.497,  dated 
Aug.  31,  1897. 

Canada,  No.  60.048,  dat¬ 
ed  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105,777, 
dated  Sept.  1,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,388. 
dated  Aug.  31,  1897. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


Chicago — 225  Dearborn  Street. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — 44  Stuart  Street. 
New  York — 39  Cortlandt  Street. 
Cincinnati — 325  Broadway. 

Philadelphia — Stephen  Girard  Building. 
Seattle,  Wash. — 13  Starr-Boyd  Building. 


2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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STEDMANS  Sffir 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter- weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


W 


E  manufacture  all  kinds  of  MODERN  CLAY' 
WORKING  MACHINERY. 


Our  SEWER  PIPE  PRESSES,  DRY  AND 


WET  PANS  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  self-contained; 
all  supplied  with  wrought  steel  frames  (built  like  a  rail¬ 
road  bridge.) 


If  you  are  making  changes  in  your  factory,  or  con¬ 
template  erecting  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
SEWER  PIPE,,  DRAIN  TILE,,  CONDUITS, 
FIRE  PROOFING  OR  HOLLOW  BLOCKS, 

please  write  us,  as  we  have  complete  plans  for  various 
sizes  of  buildings,  showing  economical  plans  and  labor- 
saving  methods  for  handling  material. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 
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JOHNSONBUFG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

IS,  Brick  and  Block. 

high  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 

lew  ion  met  &  riving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

YITMFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  TePPa  Cotta  Clays,  ^aon 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P.O.Box  413.  mETUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 

304  S,.°Af&  K.  BUILDINO.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  T1LLS0N,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers’  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E ,  Mem. 

Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xli+532  pages;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents:— The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road- 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

Tlie  CI.AV-WORKKR,  Indianapolis. 

k 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 

Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis.  1 

DO  TOO  BUY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 

PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Mornellsville,  N.  Y. 

American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 

Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Seger’s  Collected  Writings 

This  wonderful  book  is  really  a  modern  encyclopedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clayworker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vo).  I,  of  .560 
pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The 
price  is  ($15.00)  for  the  two  volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  ; 
paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 

Committee —  .  .  •  c  ‘  i 

Edward  O.  Stover,  Chairman.  American  UCrfllTllC  jOCICty 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Stanley  G.  Burt,  '• 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary.  Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery,  j 

Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treasurer.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

FIVE  RAILROADS. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 

- - 


Tlit  Terre  Haute  Uriel  and  Pipe  Co., 

rianufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


PAVING  BRICK 


AND 

BLOCKS. 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 


Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


C.  Ridgely,  C.V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 


TD> 
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COUNT™  HOURS 
YOU  LOSE 

DRYING! 

11 

Count  them  ;  it  may  surprise  you  to  find  that  in  a 
year  these  hours  mount  up  into  weeks. 

Why  not  save  the  profits  that  you  now  lose  through  slow  dry¬ 
ing?  You  can  ;  other  brickmakers  are  doing  it. 

You  can  have  their  letters,  in  which  they  tell  us  they  are  doing 
it ;  you  can  correspond  directly  with  them  and  get  the  fullest  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  kind  of  results  produced  by 

The  Standard  Drier. 

Isn’t  the  prospect  of  faster  and  better  drying  of  your  product 
worth  the  trouble  of  an  inquiry? 

The  man  who  is  willing  to  stay  tied  to  old-fashioned  methods 
will  never  become  a  startling  success.  The  people  that  climb  out 
of  the  old  ruts  are  the  people  that  get  ahead. 


If:'1 


May  we  send  you  Catalogue 
“R”  and  our  new  booklet,  “Stand¬ 
ard  Users  and  Why?”  They  tell 
who  use  the  nearest-perfect  brick 
Drier  in  use,  and  what  users  know 
about  it  from  profitable  experi¬ 
ence. 


■£  • 


m 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XL. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBER,  1903. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  PORCELAIN. 


THE  ART  OF  MAKING  pottery  goes  back  too  far  for 
average  mankind  to  figure  out  just  how  old  the  art  really 
is,  but  there  is  one  thing  sure,  pottery  was  made  several 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  although  the  specimens  were  cer¬ 
tainly  extremely  crude. 

These  simple  pieces  that  were  made  at  this  time  are  called  by 
the  art  collector  “Simple  Pottery.”  The  first  step  in  pottery 
manufacture  was,  of  course,  to  make  the  ware  and  the  second 
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from  any  other  kind  of  pottery  although  the  difference  is  hardly 
known  to  the  average  person  who  is  not  directly  interested  in 
the  pottery  industry.  The  first  porcelain  of  which  we  have  re¬ 
cord  was  probably  created  in  China  and  was  imported  into 
Europe  from  that  country.  The  ware  was  so  beautiful  that  at¬ 
tempts  at  imitation  were  at  once  made.  These  were  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  successful,  but  the  first  successful  works  that  were  es>- 
tablished,  were  put  up  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden.  At  this  worjks 
a  fine  grade  of  this  class  of  goods  was  turned  out  and  the  sales 
from  this  factory  are  said  to  have  begun  as  early  as  i7oot  al¬ 
though  some  writers  more  familiar  with  the  case  than  ourselves 


Specimens  of  Chinese  and  Dresden  Porcelain. 


one  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  ornament  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  this  early  decoration  were  found  in 
France,  as  the  specimens  found  in  the  other  countries  are  ex¬ 
tremely  crude  as  a  whole.  Beautiful  pieces  of  Faience  were 
obtained,  lovely  pieces  of  Majolica  and  Palissy  were  also  brought 
to  light  by  this  country.  Of  this  Simple  Pottery  there  are  four 
varieties.  Unglazed;  Lustrous,  but  not  Glazed;  Glazed  and 
Enameled.  It  is  mostly  of  the  third  and  fourth  we  speak  and 
especially  of  the  latter. 

Porcelain  lies  in  a  class  of  its  own  and  is  widely  different 


claim  that  no  ware  was  sold  from  this  factory  until  after  the 
year  1725. 

Later  on,  factories  of  exactly  the  same  character  were  es¬ 
tablished  at  Vienna,  Sevres,  Berlin,  etc.  The  factory  at  Berlin 
was  an  especially  successful  one  as  it  was  established  by  Fred¬ 
erick,  the  Great,  and  was  maintained  by  himself.  He  secured 
the  most  skilled  workmen  from  the  older  Meissen  works  and 
kept  them  in  close  touch,  and  an  extremely  fine  grade  of  ware 
was  produced  at  this  factory. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  early  factories  operating 
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on  the  production  of  porcelain  was  the  factory  at  Sevres, 
France.  When  this  ware  was  at  first  produced  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  soft  paste  which  was  fired  at  an  extremely  low  heat 
and  was  really  too  soft  to  stand  very  much  hard  usage.  For  a 
long  time  no  clay  could  be  found  in  France  that  was  of  a  na¬ 
ture  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  but  later  on  a 
clay  was  found  somewhere  near  to  Limoges  which  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  the  factory 
at  Sevres  was  at  once  established.  The  art  of  potting  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent  at  that  time  from  what  it  is  to-day  that  a  person  has 
to  smile  when  the  ways  and  methods  of  manufacture  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  For  instance  when  one  visits  a  manufactury  of  por¬ 
celain  to-day  and  describes  the  methods  of  production  of  say 
a  teacup,  he  would  say  :  1  he  clay  is  brought  to  the  factory  on 
cars  and  is  unloaded  directly  from  the  siding  into  the  clay- 
bins  and  is  then  carefully  weighed  and  the  mix  put  up  after 
which  it  is  dumped  into  the  blunger  mills  and  saturated  with 
water  and  thoroughly  blunged  and  leaves  the  mills  in  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  cream,  after  which  it  is  run  into  a  rough  agitator 
where  it  is  kept  avitated  until  run  over  the  sifter  or  lawn  where 
all  of  the  coarser  particles  are  removed  from  same  and  is  then 
pumped  from  a  finished  agitator  by  pressure  pumps  into  the 
filter  presses  where  all  of  the  superfluous  water  is .  removed 
from  same  leaving  it  the  constituency  of  putty,  after  which  it  is 
run  through  a  pug  mill  to  thoroughly  compress  it  and  remove 
the  air  from  same,  when  it  is  ready  to  go  to  the  workmen.  A 
jiggerman  takes  the  mold  on  which  a  thin  cake  of  clay  has 
been  placed  and  places  it  upon  the  revolving  jigger-head,  whose 
speed  is  then  increased  and  the  tool  which  is  attached  to  the 
pull-down  handle  is  then  brought  into  contact  with  the  clay, 
scraping  or  cutting  it  to  the  desired  form.  While  the  old  and 
the  new  methods  are  yet  somewhat  similar  yet  they  are  also 
far  different.  The  writer  of  the  time  expresses  his  opinion  of 
the  process  as  follows: 

“The  material  used  is  composed  of  a  fine  white  clay  and  an 
extremely  fine  white  sand  which  being  fusible  in  its  nature  lends 
transparency  of  the  finished  product.”  After  being  purified, 
washed  and  kneaded,  the  cla^  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  work¬ 
men,  .a  soft  pliable  dough-like  mass  which  is  worked  over  and 
over  again  and  again  by  cutting  the  clay  with  a  wire  and  wedg¬ 
ing  it  together  again  until  neither  a  crack  or  a  bubble  can  be 
distinguished  in  the  dough-like  mass.  This  clay  is  brought  to 
the  potter  where  such  pieces  as  cups,  tazzas,  (if  the  reader 
knows  what  these  are,  the  writer  don’t),  plates,  flower  pots, 
etc.,  are  formed  on  a  revolving  pedestal  (?)  by  the  trained 
hand  of  the  potter.  The  thin  egg-shell  cups,  are  formed  by 
“pouring.”  The  clay  when  used  for  this  purpose  is  in  the  form 
of  thick  cream  and  a  small  quantity  of  same  is  poured  into  the 
plaster  mould  and  the  plaster  takes  up  the  water  allowing  the 
cup  to  be  removed  from  the  mould  after  the  water  has  dried 
and  the  clay  shrunk  away  from  the  mould.  Such  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  time. 

A  great  portion  of  this  ware  was  used  for  ornaments  only 
'  and  was  not  used  by  many  for  household  use.  These  pieces  of 
Sevres  porcelain  were  simply  pieces  of  bric-a-brac  which  was 
set  around  the  house  as  ornaments  only. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  the  fashion  of  the 
people  who  both  made  and  bought  this  class  of  stuff.  Another 
writer  describes  the  epochs  as  follows : 

“In  passing  through  the  museum  of  Sevres,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  changes  in  the  fashion  of  decorating  and  of 
shapes  of  articles  from  one  epoch  to  another.  When  the  works 
first  took  their  widest  artists  development,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV,  copies  of  celebrated  paintings  on  flat  sur¬ 
faces  of  porcelain  became  the  rage.  These  were  speedily  super- 
ceded  by  cups,  saucers,  plates  and  vases ;  those  exquisite  little 
cups  painted  with  miniatures  and  with  gold  designs  upon  a 
white  or  turquoise  blue  ground;  plates  producing  the  paintings 
of  the  Louvre  or  the  most  admired  landscapes  of  Europe.  The 
first  revolution  and  the  first  empire  left  their  imprint  on  the 


tastes  of  the  day  and  the  classic  subjects  became  the  mode  at 
the  Sevres.  At  present  large  vases  appear  to  be  the  mode  at 
the  Sevres,  articles  which  by  their  shape  and  extent  of  surface 
afford  space  and  opporuntity  for  the  display  of  the  special  col¬ 
ors  and  artistic  designs  which  have  formed  the  glory  of  the 
Sevres  porcelain  ever  since  the  days  of  Louis  XV,  its  royal 
patron  and  to  a  certain  extent,  its  creator.  The  subdued  colors, 
now  in  vogue  for  dress,  furniture  coverings,  draperies,  etc.,  have 
found  a  place  amidst  the  groundings  of  the  Sevres  porcelain, 
thus  showing  how  the  fashions  of  the  day  have  influence  over 
art.” 

The  above  description  of  a  visit  to  the  showroom,  or  what 
we  would  now  call  a  sample  room,  of  the  Sevres  porcelain  works 
is  taken  from  an  old  paper  which  recently  came  into  the  writ¬ 
er’s  possession  by  the  purchase  of  a  bunch  of  old  historic  papers 
on  the  subject  of  pottery  and  which  bear  a  date  of  fifty-seven 
years  ago  and  which  contained  rude  prints  of  some  of  this 
ware.  The  factory  at  Dresden  seems  to  have  held  the  high¬ 
est  rank  at  this  period  although  the  factory  at  Sevres  came 
up  a  close  second.  We  show  herewith  a  copy  of  a  print  of 
an  old  piece  of  ancient  porcelain  which  is  said  to  bear  no 
marks  and  which  is  unknown  so  far  as  its  origin  is  concerned, 
we  also  show  a  piece  of  old  Dresdon  porcelain  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  made  at  the  time  vases  were  so  popular.  This  piece  of 
ware  is  really  a  beautiful  creation.  We  also  show  a  piece  of 
Chinese  porcelain  which  although  attractive  is  yet  very  crude. 
This  piece  was  found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  wrecked  sailing  vessel  on  the  Atlantic  coast  some 
years  since,  along  with  some  smaller  broken  pieces  of  the 
same  class  of  goods,  this  piece  being  the  only  one  remaining 
intact. 


MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  ABROAD. 


The  opponents  of  public  ownership,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  would  like  to  have  everybody  believe  that  England  is  the 
only  foreign  country  in  which  it  is  popular  for  a  city  to  own  and 
operate  its  own  quasi-public  corporations.  And  they  would  like 
to  have  us  believe  that  it  has  become  unpopular,  even  in  England. 
The  uninformed  do  hold  such  opinions,  but  readers  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Journal  and  Engineer  and  those  who  have  other  means  of 
gaining  correct  information  know  differently.  Municipal  social¬ 
ism,  as  it  is  often  referred  to,  was  never  more  popular  nor  more 
profitable  for  the  muncipalities  of  England  than  it  is  to-day.  Not 
only  the  practice,  but  the  sentiment  favoring  such  ownership  and 
operation  in  the  cities  of  other  countries — including  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Norway,  Sweden,  -and  others — is  fully  equal  to 
that  obtaining  in  Great  Britain.  Furthermore,  the  sentiment  is 
growing,  as  is  indicated  by  a  consular  report  recently  sent  in  to 
our  State  Department  from  a  German  city.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“In  Germany  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
State  or  municipal  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  secure  con¬ 
trol  of  all  the  works  which  contribute  in  any  way  toward  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare.  It  is  usually  the  custom  on  the  part  of  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  grant  a  concession  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  pro¬ 
viding  that  when  the  time  expires  the  city  shall  assume  con¬ 
trol  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  private 
enterprise  of  a  stock  company  which  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
German  cities  in  introducing  the  most  advanced  technical  and 
scientific  improvements.  This  has  been  the  case  in  small  towns 
as  well  as  in  large  cities.  The  water  and  gas  works  of  Eiben- 
stock,  for  example,  were  built  a  few  years  ago  by  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  organized  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  ownership  of 
both,  however,  was  recently  acquired  by  the  municipal  government 
and  the  company  liquidated.  Government  control  of  all  such  en¬ 
terprises  has  led  to  a  great  rivalry  among  the  large  cities  of  the 
Empire  in  striving  to  be  first  in  the  application  of  the  newest 
methods  and  latest  inventions  known  to  science.  The  exhibits  of 
the  different  cities  of  the  empire  at  Dresden  afford  a  striking  op- 
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portunity  to  study  the  progress  made  in  industrial  science  and  its 
application  in  Germany  to-day. 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  section 
are  the  exhibits  of  the  large  German  cities  with  regard  to  the 
progress  made  in  recent  years  relating  to  municipal  management 
of  waterworks,  sewage  canals,  underground  wires,  telephones, 
electric  railways,  gas  and  electric-light  works,  etc.” — Ex. 


“THERE’S  MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR”  AT  TERRA  COTTA. 


A  Happy  Band  of  Clayworkers  who  Dwell  Together  in  Har¬ 
mony. — A  Pleasing  Innovation  at  the  Works  of  the 
American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company. 


BLOWING  one’s  own  horn  is  a  rather  questionable  occupa¬ 
tion,  even  though  quite  considerably  practiced,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  do  not  exactly  like  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
enormity  of  the  offense  as  it  is  barely  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  many  or  most  of  your  readers  may  recall  some  solo  per¬ 
formance  of  mine  in  that  line.  All  danger  from  this  line  is 
now  done  away  with  and  I  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 


COST  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WAR. 


An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  York  World  says: 
“Reports  are  printed  to  show  that  in  eight  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  building 
operations  fell  off  $42, 000,000,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Of  this  enormous  loss  a  heavy  portion  falls  on 
contractors,  but  the  far  greater  portion  is  sustained  by  workmen  in 
the  building  trades.  A  reflex  loss  falls  upon  each  district  or  com¬ 
munity  where  the  laborers  would  have  spent  for  essentials  and  com¬ 
forts  the  wages  they  have  failed  to  get.  The  substantial  causes  of 
the  drop  are  thus  stated:  Demands  of  organized  labor  for  higher 
wager,  disputes  between  employer  and  employee,  strikes  and  atten¬ 
dant  deterrents  to  structural  activity.  Builders  proposed  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  disposed.  There  has  been  an  idle  summer.  A  hard 
winter  and  a  doubtful  spring  are  ahead.  That  $42,000,000  can 
never  be  made  up.  But  it  may  be  instructive  for  the  future  to  note 
that  so  far  at  least  as  New  York  is  concerned  there  has  been — setting 
aside  the  Parks  outrages — no  building  trouble  of  the  season  which 
could  not  have  been  prevented  or  quickly  settled  by  arbitration  and 
mutual  patience  — ‘a  little  common  sense’ — between  employers  and 


The  “Teco”  Military  Band,  Composed  of  Employes,  Factory  Workmen  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta 

and  Ceramic  Company,  Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 


doing  so  any  more.  Blowing  is  a  strenuous  occupation  anyhow, 
and  listening  beats  it  all  hollow.  The  employes  at  the  factory 
have  considered  this  situation  and  concluded  that  they  would  do 
the  horn  blowing  for  us  in  the  future.  We  incline  to  the  belief 
that  we  have  the  banner  band  composed  of  clayworkers  and  hence 
blow  this  parting  blast.  The  boys  have  named  their  band  right 
loyally  the  Teco  Band,  in  honor  of  our  Teco  pottery,  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  which  are  shown  in  the  picture,  and  we  are  very  proud  in¬ 
deed  of  their  enthusiasm  and  loyalty.  We  are  great  believers  in  both. 
Indeed  we  do  not  believe  good  ware  or  good  music  can  be  produced 
without  enthusiasm  and  the  other  ingredient  don’t  hurt  the 
mixture  a  bit.  The  band  numbers  twenty-eight  pieces  and  I  send 
you  the  accompanying  photo  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself  if  I 
am  not  justifiedin  my  pride.  Wm.  D.  Gates. 


The  business  you  do  to-day  ought  to  help  increase  your  busi¬ 
ness  for  to-morrow. 


employed  ;  or  the  settlement  by  tact  and  mutual  consideration  of 
organization  differences  between  workmen  themselves.  There  is  all 
winter  to  think  these  things  over.  Let  us  have  industrial  peace  in 
1904.” 


BUILDINGS  WANTED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  building  material  in  South  Africa  and 
the  exceptional  demand  which  exists  for  house  accommodation,  any 
effective  substitute  for  ordinary  systems  would  find  a  ready  market, 
according  to  a  statement  in  the  British  and  South  African  Export 
Gazette.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  a  local  colonial  firm  that 
buildings  in  skeleton  of  wrought  iron  frames,  with  galvanized  iron 
walls  (to  be  lined  when  being  erected,  with  local  brick)  could  be 
promptly  sold.  Accommodation  should  be  four  or  five  rooms  with 
provision  for  bath,  pantry  and  kitchen,  spaces  being  left  for  doors 
and  windows  and  for  one  chimney. — Building  Trades  Bulletin. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLAYS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


EW  JERSEY’S  MINERAL  resources  are 
the  basis  of  inexhaustible  riches.  Some 
have  been  developed  and  are  now  yielding 
revenue  which  a  prince  might  envy. 
Others  have  been  developed  to  some  extent 
and  while  not  useless  are  still  not  produc¬ 
ing  as  much  as  they  might,  and  others  are 
lying  idle  waiting  for  the  enterprising  man 
or  corporation  who  shall  make  them  produce  as  much  as  they 
can.  Some  economists  have  pointed  out  that  mineral  resources, 
being  laid  down  by  nature,  are  one  of  the  important  sources  of 
wealth  which  does  not  have  to  be  created.  If  that  is  so.  New 
Jersey  should  be  a  wealthy  state.  For  even  though  not  blessed 
with  silver,  gold  or  coal,  it  still  has  an  abundance  of  the  humbler 
minerals  which  are  only  slightly  less  in  importance. 

Long  ages  ago  a  substance  was  discovered  in  the  earth  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Babylonia  which  was  very  useful  to  the  civilization 
of  that  day.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  perhaps 
its  most  important  use,  judged  from  modern  standpoints,  was 
as  a  writing  material  or  as  a  substance  upon  which  the  records 
of  that  time  were  inscribed.  Later  there  is  evidence  that  the  same 
substance  was  found  elsewhere,  because  there  are  numerous  allu¬ 
sions  to  it  in  the  scriptures  by  implication  and  directly.  Some 
of  the  most  enduring  structures  ever  erected  by  man  have  been 
composed  of  it  in  one  form  or  another  and  numerous  monuments 
of  antiquity  have  come  down  to  us  outlasting  the  stone  structures 


Arrangement  of  Foliation  in  Clay  Bank  near  Hackensack. 

of  that  time  and  retaining  the  characteristic  features  with  which 
they  were  originally  endowed. 

Northern  New  Jersey  has  a  large  area  covered  more 
or  less  with  it  and  it  is  bringing  wealth  in  its  development.  Re¬ 
ference  is  here  made  to  common  clay,  the  clay  from  which  bricks 
and  similar  articles  are  made.  Examinations  made  by  the  State 
Geological  Survey  and  by  individuals  indicate  that  the  whole 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  com¬ 


paratively  small  areas,  is  under  laid  with  this  excellent  quality  of 
clay.  It  crops  out  again  on  the  Hudson  at  Haverstraw.  It  ap¬ 
pears  again  at  Champlain  valley,  indicating,  further,  that  pos¬ 
sibly  it  would  be  found  that  a  stream  of  clay  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  certain  specific  articles  underlies  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  continent.  If  this  is  true,  as 
some  have  intimated,  it  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  vast 
body  of  still  water  covering  this  portion  of  the  continent  for  in¬ 
numerable  years,  since  the  almost  endless  laminations,  each 


Foliation  in  Hackensack  Clay  Bank. 


differing  from  every  other  slightly  in  color  would  indicate  that 
deposition  must  have  been  very  slow. 

At  Hackensack,  Ridgefield  Park,  and  little  Ferry,  along  both 
sides  of  the  Hackensack  river,  chiefly,  however,  on  the  west  side, 
these  clay  beds  occur  near  the  surface.  At  Englewood  they  are 
far  below.  At  Seacaucus  they  dip  200  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  Plackensack  meadows.  Near  Newark  they  are  about  150  feet 
down.  At  Carlstadt  they  come  near  the  surface,  then  they  dis¬ 
appear  and  crop  out  or  approach  the  surface  here  and  there  all 
over  northern  New  Jersey.  Wherever  they  come  to  the  surface 
they  are  an  invitation  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  articles  which 
must  be  made  from  clay.  At  Hackensack  they  are  used  for  brick 
almost  exclusively.  Only  the  coarser  varieties  are  made.  At 
Carlstadt  finer  qualities  are  to  be  made.  At  Passaic,  or  near  there, 
coarser  varieties  are  made  and  at  Haverstraw  good  qualities  of 
bricks  for  all  purposes  are  made. 

To  follow  up  the  clays  that  underlie  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  State  one  may  find  them  at  Riveredge  and  New  Milford, 
both  on  the  Hackensack  river,  and  as  far  north  as  Old  Hook,  now 
Westwood,  near  the  junction  of  the  Pascack  and  Hackensack 
rivers.  They  have  been  found  as  far  north  as  Neuvy,  near  the 
State  line.  At  one  point  in  the  valley  of  the  Passaic  these  clays 
appear  continuous  with  the  clays  in  the  Hackensack  valley.  A 
particularly  good  place  to  see  the  Passaic  clay  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  below  Passaic  bridge  in  the  bank  of  a  tributary 
of  the  Passaic  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Another  point 
where  they  can  be  seen  is  just  north  of  Bellair. 

Geologically  the  clays  are  undoubtedly  such  as  were  depos- 
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Veiws  of  Hackensack  Clay  Pits,  Showing  Structure,  Foliation  and  How  it  Breaks  Up. 


ited  in  still  water.  Those  which  are 
found  in  the  Hackensack  Valley  are 
unquestionably  as  much  entitled  to  this 
consideration  as  those  in  Lake  Pas¬ 
saic.  The  clay  generally  lies  on  till 
of  the  last  glacial  age,  indicating  that 
the  time  of  its  deposition  was  later 
than  that  of  ice  occupancy.  A  few 
stones  and  boulders  are  found  im¬ 
bedded  in  it  which  indicates  that  a 
stray  piece  of  ice  sometimes  found  its 
way  into  the  waters  when  the  clay 
was  being  deposited. 

Numerous  borings  have  been  made 
about  Newark,  Hackensack  and  at 
some  other  points  to  determine  the 
thickness  of  the  clay.  At  Merhof’s 
lower  brick  yard  at  Hackensack  it  is 
about  85  feet.  A  number  of  feet  of 
sand  overlie  it  at  this  point,  so  the 
surface  of  the  rock  is  about  100  feet 
below  sea  level.  Around  Little  Ferry 
borings  have  disclosed  substantially  the 
same  conditions.  Borings  about  New¬ 
ark  were  principally  in  the  south  and 
east  parts  of  the  city,  in  the  meadows 
or  in  regions  which  were  meadows 
before  reclamation.  These  borings 
proved  that  the  drift,  a  larger  portion 
of  which  is  laminated  clay,  has  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  about  100  feet  in  some  places 
and  of  2CO  feet  in  others.  One  boring 
was  made  where  the  rock  was  not 
reached  before  the  apparatus  had 
touched  250  feet. 

Illustrations  accompanying  this  ar¬ 
ticle  shows  the  general  structure  of  the 
clay,  how  it  appears  in  its  laminations, 
which  are  differently  colored,  and  how 
the  general  structure  appears  looking 
at  it  from  a  distance.  While  the  views 
were  all  made  near  Hackensack  river 
the  structure  of  the  clay  is  the  same 
elsewhere  and  the  same  general  ap¬ 
pearance  is  observed  wherever  the 
clay  is  opened.  Of  what  it  is  composed 
doesn’t  matter  so  particularly,  though 
it  might  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that 
it  is  the  result  of  grinding  rocks 
against  each  other  and  the  thorough 
washing  of  the  powder  with  water  un¬ 
til  it  was  practically  clean. 

Clay  is  composed  of  alumina  com¬ 
bined  with  silica  in  combination  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  water.  When 
there  is  enough  alumina  to  make  it 
sufficiently  plastic  it  can  be  used  in 
making  bricks.  This  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  the  New  Jersey  clays.  The 
alumina  enables  the  best  qualities  of 
brick  to  be  made  from  it  and  at  sev¬ 
eral  points  in  northern  New  Jersey 
bricks  are  made  by  the  millions. 

At  Hackensack,  for  instance,  there 
are  a  number  of  brick  yards,  all  mak¬ 
ing  good  brick  for  general  purposes. 
The  total  output  is  more  than  15,000,- 
000  brick  a  year — bringing  important 
revenue  to  the  town  from  this  source, 
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At  Passaic  some  brickmaking  is  being  done  and  a  large  yard 
is  being  established  for  the  manufacture  of  a  high  class  of 
brick.  At  Maywood,  a  suburb  of  Hackensack,  a  large  factory 
is  engaged  in  making  art  tiles,  and  turns  out  some  of  the  finest 
tiles  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  the  clay  resources  of  the  State  has  been 
somewhat  hampered  in  years  past  by  the  more  or  less  free  use  of 
stone  in  building  operations,  but  recently  there  has  been  some 
change  in  sentiment  and  much  attention  has  been  given  to  brick 
for  building  purposes.  This  has  led  to  a  larger  development  and 
an  increase  in  the  revenue  derivable  from  this  source.  But 
there  are  ample  opportunities  for  further  development.  Analysis 
has  shown  that  the  clays  in  this  section  of  the  State  have  the  re¬ 
quisite  constituents  for  the  proper  manufacture  of  valuable  build¬ 
ing  materials.  Crushing  tests  have  proved  that  the  New  Jersey 
brick  are  quite  as  capable  of  sustaining  heavy  loads  as  any  made 
in  the  country. 

Much  of  the  brick  used  in  the  subway  in  New  York  was  made 
at  the  Hackensack  yards.  Many  of  the  brick  used  in  reconstruct¬ 
ing  Paterson  after  the  fire  came  from  Hackensack,  but  other  lo¬ 
calities  might  profit  by  the  same  resource  if  development  were 
undertaken.  Newark  could  produce  all  its  own  brick  and  have 
plenty  for  sale.  Passic  is  beginning  to  develop  its  resources 
in  this  direction,  but  there  the  matter  stops.  The  value  of  any 
resource,  it  will  be  recognized,  lies  in  its  development.  The  op¬ 
portunity  is  present  in  many  localities  in  northern  New  Jeisey, 
but  there  have  been  no  men  with  capital  ready  to  invest  to  under¬ 
take  it.  v 

An  expert  brickmaker  in  discussing  the  subject  not  long  ago 
with  a  representative  of  The  Clay-Worker  declared  that  in  his 
opinion  better  clay  for  making  general  purpose  brick  could  not 
be  found  than  exists  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  as  brick  are 
being  utilized  more  and  more  in  large  building  operations  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  eventually  these  resources  will  all  be 
required  to  supply  the  brick  necessary.  Burton. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HOW  BRICK  ARE  MADE  IN  LONDON. 


S  IT  NOT  SURPRISING  that  Lon¬ 
don  being  “the  first  city  of  the  world,’’ 
should  be  so  old  fashioned  in  many  of 
its  industries  and  in  none  so  much  so 
as  brickmaking,  for  with  a  few  im¬ 
provements,  it  is  the  same  as  it  was 
200  years  ago.  The  principle  is  as  old 
as  London  itself,  for  I  have  seen  brick 
taken  from  the  foundations  and  drains 
whicn  were  made  as  far  back  as  the 
14th  century,  and  all  that  I  saw  were  perfectly  sound,  hard, 
shapely  and  of  good  color  and  had  been  made  on  the  sand  stock 
principle.  The  brick  mostly  made  around  London  is  the  yellovs 
stock,  and  that  is  the  kind  I  intend  to  refer  to,  the  other  brick 
all  being  made  on  the  same  principle,  there  being  but  three  or 
four  machine  brickyards  in  London. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  earth,  or  “dirt,”  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  London  stands  on  a  vast  bed  of 
chalk,  which  extends  under  a'l  *-he  south  counties  and  to  the 
east  coast.  It  is  about  1,500  feet  below  the  city  and  runs  out  all 
round  to  in  some  places  200  feet  of  the  surface  or  less,  so  that  it 
forms  a  basin  or  hollow.  Then  on  top  of  the  chalk  is  a  heavy 
bed  of  stiff  blue  clay,  commonly  called  “London  Blue,”  then 
comes  the  “brick  earth.”  This  varies  from  sand  to  chalky, 
worthless  earth,  the  chalk  being  in  small  pieces  of  lime  and  all 
mixed  up  with  the  eart-h.  The  best  brick  are  made  from  light 
sandy  earth,  and  does  not  take  so  much  chalk  or  washing,  etc. 

I  will  next  take  up  the  “firing.”  This  is  simply  the  refuse  of 
the  city  ashbins,  which  is  brought  into  the  brickfields  by  the 
town  officials  at  from  12  to  25  cents  per  load  and  occasionally 
free.  It  is  “shot’  in  a  heap,  the  larger  the  better  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  sweats,  so  that  it  rots  all  paper  and  soft  stuff.  It 


is  generally  carted  in  all  spring  and  summer,  and  by  winter  is 
ready  to  handle.  It  is  pulled  out  with  a  three-pronged  rake 
and  all  the  refuse  burned,  then  sifted,  the  fine  stuff  going  through, 
is  carted  to  one  side  and  is  called  “soil,”  the  rough,  after  being 
hand  picked  is  taken  near  the  kiln  ground  for  future  use  and  is 
called  “breeze.”  Also  in  the  early  winter,  sand  and  chalk  is 
brought.  The  sand  is  mostly  dredged  from  the  Thames  and  con¬ 
tains  a  certain  amount  of  salt  and  when  dry  is  as  fine  as  flour. 
The  chalk  is  mostly  of  a  very  poor  nature,  the  best  coming 
from  Greys,  in  Hssex,  but  on  no  account  should  waterlogged 
chalk  be  used,  as  it  is  too  heavy  to  wash  and  mix  with  the 
“dirt.” 

The  machinery  used  is  very  simple,  the  principle  being  the 
engine  and  wash-mill.  The  wash-mill  is  constructed  by  digging 
a  hole  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  surface  water 
can  be  drained  into  it,  then  bricked  up  about  ten  feet  and 
twenty-four  feet  diameter,  with  a  square  grated  outlet  in  the 
side,  level  with  the  bottom,  two  beams  across  the  top  carry  the 
main  shaft  and  pinion  wheel.  LJnderneath  is  the  mill  with  four 
arms  on  which  hang  loosely  the  “arrows.”  The  “outlet’  leads  to 
the  well,  in  which  works  a  bucket  elevator,  up  to  the  shoot, 
for  carrying  the  “slurry”  to  the  “backs”  or  settling  beds.  These 
“backs”  are  dug  out  about  six  feet  and  banked  up  and  generally 
hold  from  500,000  to  800,000  pounds  of  dirt  each. 

The  pug  mill  is  simply  a  round  barrel,  with  a  vertical  shaft 
through  the  center,  on  which  are  fixed  six  knives,  slanting  down. 
The  pug  is  delivered  on  to  the  moulding  table  through  a  hole 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  pug  mill.  The  power  is  derived  generally 
by  chain  from  the  engine  to  a  chain  pulley  on  top  of  pug  shaft. 
The  mould  used  is  mostly  the  “skeleton,”  a  bottomless  square 
iron  box,  which  fits  easily  on  a  bottom  attached  to  the  table, 
the  frog  being  on  the  stock  or  bottom  of  the  mould.  The  drying 
is  done  by  hacking  in  the  open  on  ground  boards  and  covered  by 
caps,  very  few  “permanent  caps”  being  in  use.  The  clay  is  dug 
and  washed  in  the  fall  before  the  frost  comes.  Firstly  a  layer 
of  good  sandy  dirt  is  wheeled  into  the  “back,”  about  two  feet 
thick,  then  chalk  is  washed  in  the  mill  and  run  over  the  dirt,  then 
the  good  clay  and  chalk  washed  together  is  run  in  until  about 
six  feet  is  made,  it  is  left  to  set  and  the  water  drained  off.  As 
soon  as  it  is  stiff  enough,  soil  or  firing  from  the  heaps  of  sifted 
refuse  is  wheeled  on  top,  according  to  the  amount  needed  for 
such  clay,  generally  two  feet  thick.  It  is  then  left  until  the  season 
opens,  which  is  generally  in  April. 

The  “shearer”  gets  to  work  and  fills  up  the  pug  mill  with  this 
pug,  and  if  too  stiff,  turns  on  the  water  to  make  the  required  soft¬ 
ness.  The  “shearer”  gets  a  “face”  on  the  “pug,”  so  that  he  digs 
the  chalk  soil  and  clay  at  once  and  mixes  it  well.  The  pugs 
come  out  to  the  “flatty,”  who  takes  enough  pug  for  a  brick,  rolls 
it  quickly  in  dried  sand,  and  passes  it  to  the  moulder,  who 
throws  it  in  his  mould,  strikes  it  off  with  his  strike  (a  piece  of 
wood),  puts  it  on  a  pallet  and  leaves  for  the  off-bearer  to  put 
on  his  barrow.  It  is  then  put  down  on  the  hacks  and  when  hard 
enough  another  row  of  brick  goes  on  top,  until  about  six  high 
is  made,  when  those  fairly  hard  and  handable,  they  are  then 
opened  out  and  built  up  or  “scintilled,”  and  left  until  bone  dry. 
Then  they  are  crowded  on  hand  barrows  and  taken  to  the  kiln 
ground. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  clamp  or  kiln  run  rows  of  brick  two  high 
in  which  are  placed  wood  and  “breeze”  (the  rough  out  of  the 
heap  of  dust),  then  the  rows  are  crossed  by  open  work  and 
more  “breeze.”  The  brick  are  set  tightly  all  over  and  fine  firing 
or  soil  between  every  layer,  until  near  the  top,  when  the  brick  is 
packed  solid.  Over  all  is  then  put  a  casing,  9-inch  work  to  half 
way  up,  then  434-inch  to  top  and  on  top,  then  set  on  fire  and 
allowed  to  go. 

Six  weeks  is  the  time  allowed  for  burning.  These  kilns  are 
often  made  continuous  by  simply  leaving  one  end  open  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  set.  When  burned  they  are  sorted  out  and  are  ready 
for  sale.  Out  of  this  kiln  will  come  brick  worth  from  $7 
to  $20  per  thousand.  The  cost  of  making  is  not  more  than  $3.50 
per  thousand.  The  brick  when  picked  are  classed  and  some  are 
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of  a  guinea-gold  color  and  others  sulphur  and  brown,  according 
as  to  how  the  fire  has  run. 

The  brick  hand  is  well  paid  and  the  moulders  have  a  strong 
(?)  union.  $3  per  day  is  about  the  average  pay,  but  they  are  a 
class  of  men  who  are  very  fond  of  striking  and  drink  and  do  not 
agree  with  the  masters  very  well.  A  moulder  can  easily  turn 
out  900  per  hour,  and  each  “berth”  or  set  generally  make  10,000 
per  day  of  ten  hours.  All  the  preparing  and  treating  of  the 
clay,  etc.,  is  done  in  winter  and  the  making  in  summer. 

These  yellow  stocks  are  all  used  for  facings  and  one  seldom 
secs  a  machine-brick  building.  The  Fletton  and  Peterboro  brick 
are  used  for  inside  and  lining  greatly,  as  they  are  shipped  into 
London  for  $6.  A  contract  was  given  to  a  London  stock  maker 
for  twenty-seven  million  hard  stock  at  $2.50  per  thousand  oti 
his  yard,  and  to  make  these  he  is  putting  down  a  set  of  sand¬ 
moulding  machines,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  them  at 
that  price  by  hand.  The  brick  will  be  used  for  the  lining  of 
the  Electrical  Tube  Railways  now  being  built  in  London.  As  to 
other  stock  brick,  such  as  rubbles  and  cutters,  I  must  write  about 
them  another  time,  although  they  are  made  in  the  same  way  as 
“yellows,”  but  have  no  chalk  and  arc  burned  in  closed  kilns. 

So  much  for  London  brickmaking,  but  go  out  say  fifty  miles 
north  and  you  will  find  the  latest  methods  of  machine  brickmak¬ 
ing.  in  fact  that  class  of  brick  are  made  only  in  London,  but  the 
time  is  passing  and  soon  we  shall  have  overcome  the  unions  and 
put  in  more  up-to-date  and  labor-saving  sand  moulding  machines, 
such  as  are  used  in  this  country.  A  Britisher. 


A  FINE  TEXAS  CLAY  PROPERTY. 


A  brick  and  tile  company,  to  be  known  as.  the  Butler-Elgin 
Brick  and  Tile  Cojnpany,  is  now  being  organized,  its  incor¬ 
porators  being  M.  Butler,  of  Austin,  Texas;  W.  H.  Rivers,  of 
Elgin,  Texas;  Leon  Keble,  Thos.  Pfeiffer  and  J.  B.  Morrison, 
of  Elgin,  Texas. 

The  company’s  office  will  be  at  Elgin,  Texas,  and  it  is  offi¬ 
cered  as  folows:  M.  Butler,  president  and  general  manager; 
W.  H.  Rivers,  vice-president;  Leon  Keble,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  J.  B.  Morrison,  superintendent. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  two  specimens  of  their 


clay,  as  made  by  S.  H.  Worrell,  analyst  at  State  University: 


Specimen  Marked 
No.  1,  Dark. 


Silica . 

Alumina . 

Tiranium  oxide . 

Iron  oxide . 

Lime . 

Magnesia . 

Alkalies . 

Sulphur  trioxide . 

Water  of  hydration.  .  .  . 


Specimen  Marked 
No.  2,  Light. 


Silica . 

Alumina . 

Titanium  oxide . 

Iron  oxide . 

-j  Lime . 

Magnesia . 

Alkalies . 

Sulphur  trioxide . 

Water  of  hydration.  .  .  . 
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When  heated  to  between  2,200  and  2,300  degrees  F.  for  seven 
hours  shows  no  sign  of  fusion. 

This  wonderful  body  of  clay,  covering  an  area  of  about  sixty 
acres  and  to  a  dentil  of  fifty-two  feet,  is  underlaid  by  two  lignite 
veins,  which  the  company  intends  using  as  fuel ;  they  also  have 
wood  in  abundance.  The  clay  is  right  on  the  surface  so  that  no 
stripping  will  be  required.  It  is  a  buff  burning  clay  and  a  great 
variety  of  colors  can  be  brought  out,  among  which  is  the  popular 
silver  gray.  The  finish  of  the  brick  is  superior  to  anything  made 
south  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  equal  of  anything  made  there,  being 
specially  adapted  for  fine  interior  finish,  tiling,  fire-proofing,  etc., 
can  be  manufactured  from  it. 

The  president,  Mr.  M.  Butler,  is  probably  the  most  successful 
brickmaker  in  Texas,  owning  large  plants  in  Flouston  and 
Austin,  which  under  his  able  management  are  decided  successes. 


Mr.  Rivers,  the  vice-president,  is  the  well-known  banker  of 
Elgin,  and  vice  president  of  the  Texas  Bankers  Association. 
Mr.  Keeble,  its  secretary  and  treasurer,  one  of  Elgin’s  best  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Mr.  Pfeiffer  a  long  time  citizen  of  Elgin  is  a  hustling 
contractor,  and  Mr.  Morrison,  or  Jack  as  he  is  known  by  his  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  is  a  thorough  going  brickmaker,  he  is  a  brother  of 
R.  B.  Morrison,  deceased,  late  president  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  This  promises  to  become  a  prominent 
Texas  enterprise. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  J.  M.  HARRY. 


IN  THE  DEATH  of  J.  M.  Harry,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  J.  M.  Harry  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  brief  mention  of  which 
was  made  in  the  October  Ceay-Worker,  the  brickmaking 
fraternity  loses  one  of  its  best  representatives  and  I  crave  the 
privilege  of  a  few  words  in  his  memory. 

I  believe  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Harry 
better  than  most  of  the  readers  of  The  Ceay-Worker,  and  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  in  his 
memory.  So  noble  a  life  should  not  be  passed  without  the  rest 
of  us  knowing  of  his  splendid  character  and  thereby  be  en¬ 
courage  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Mr.  Flarry  started  in  life  with  little,  if  any,  capital  and  through 
constant  application,  honest  and  conscientious  methods,  rose  to 


The  Late  J.  M.  Harry,  Dallas,  Texas. 

be  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  his  State,  the  great 
State  of  Texas.  He  was  not  a  plunger  nor  what  some  may  term 
a  pusher,  but  he  believed  in  keeping  constantly  at  it  and  doing 
his  duty  to  his  fellow  men.  His  straightforward  honesty  and 
kindly  personality  made  him  friends  and  won  the  confidence  of 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Although  Mr.  Harry  was  a  very  busy  man  and  attended  per¬ 
sonally  to  his  business  interests,  his  home  life  was  beautiful. 
His  commodious  home  on  McKinney  Avenue  was  always  open  to 
his  friends  and  the  friends  of  his  family  and  he  seemed  never 
more  happy  than  when  in  his  home  surrounded  by  his  children 
and  neices  and  nephews  and  their  friends. 

He  was  always  quiet  and  pleasant  and  kind  and  you  could 
see  the  true  heart  of  the  man  when  he  conversed  with  the  poorest 
and  most  dejected  person.  He  was  considerably  more  courteous 
to  the  lowly  and  unfortunate  than  to  the  rich  and  affluent. 
Every  one  who  knew  him  and  had  dealings  with  him  praised  him 
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for  his  strict  adherence  to  his  word  and  for  his  anxiety  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men. 

I  have  known  him  both  in  business  and  socially  and  I  can  say 
that  I  have  never  met  a  more  gentlemanly,  conscientious  and 
straightforward  business  man  in  my  life,  and  in  his  death  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  only  lost  a  friend  but  the  brickmaking  fraternity 
a  noble  member,  and  the  world  has  one  less  of  nature’s  gentle¬ 
men. 

Mr.  Harry  leaves  a  wife,  who  is  an  estimable  lady,  five  daugh¬ 
ters  and  two  sons.  The  two  sons,  Jas.  M.,  Jr.,  and  Reuben  are 
in  charge  of  the  business  and  will  continue  under  the  firm  name 
of  J.  M.  Harry  &  Co.,  as  before.  Wm.  F.  Scott. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

TWENTY-YEAR-OLD  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

BRICK-PAVED  STREETS  of  Wheeling 
have  attained  their  majority  this  year,  and 
are  old  enough  to  vote. 

The  first  brick  pavement — vitrified  as  it 
was  then  called — was  laid  down  on  South 
Chapline  street,  in  the  summer  of  1882,  as 
an  experiment  after  the  usual  unsatisfactory 
experience  with  the  stereotyped  cobble  stones 
and  macadam  pavements,  extending  through  a  period  of  almost 
half  a  century.  This  South  Chapline  street  pavement,  in  that  day 
and  generation,  was  a  new  and  untried  thing,  but  is  still  doing 
yoeman  service  after  a  life  of  almost  a  generation,  and  this 
under  conditions  of  fairly  heavy  traffic  and  with  a  minimum  of 
repairs.  No  better  evidence  of  the  practical  utility  of  vitrified 
brick  as  a  surface  for  city  streets  could  be  desired  or  fought  for 
and  this  lesson  has  been  well  learned  in  the  succeeding  years  in 


Twelfth  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


many  other  cities  and  towns  which  followed  in  the  lead  of 
Wheeling. 

In  the  days  of  old — that  is  to  say,  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago — the  paving  of  city  streets  with  brick  was  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  had  its  origin  in  the  upper  Ohio  valley,  and 
Wheeling  was  one  of  the  first  (if  not  the  very  first)  cities  in 
the  country  of  any  importance  to  break  away  from  the  old  time 
and  very  unsatisfactory  methods  to  inaugurate  the  new  era 
and  take  up  as  a  result  new  and  modern  ideas.  Thera  were 
vast  deposits  of  fire  clay  of  the  best  quality  within  easy  reach  of 
the  city,  principally  located  in  Hancock  County,  in  what  is 
popularly  and  geographically  known  as  the  “Northern  Pan- 
Handle”  of  the  State,  and  about  the  year  1880,  here  and  there, 
in  a  very  small  and  desultory  way,  this  clay  was  beginning  to  be 
utilized  for  paving  purposes  in  the  adjacent  river  towns.  The 
question  of  durability  and  ability  to  stand  even  a  moderate  de¬ 


gree  of  traffic  still  remained  to  be  solved,  and  coupled  with 
that  was  the  equally  important  question  of  a  proper  foundation. 

These  various  problems  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  of  Wheeling.  In  the  winter  of  1881,  after  mature 
consideration  and  much  deliberation,  it  was  determined  by  coun¬ 
cil  to  lay  down  an  experimental  street  of  what  was  then  known 
and  styled  as  vitrified  fire-clay  brick,  and  see  what  would  happen. 
This  experimental  street  was  located  in  what  is  known  as  the 
fifth  ward,  in  the  residence  district,  and  yet  as  soon  as  the  im¬ 
provement  was  made  the  hauling  was  heavy.  The  contract  ,  for 
this  improvement  was  awarded  in  the  early  spring  of  1882  to 
David  Gore,  long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers,  at  a  price  ap¬ 
proximating  $2.00  per  square  yard.  The  foundation  question  was 
yet  an  unsolved  one,  and  after  mature  consideration  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  lay  a  proper  bedding,  put  down  a  foundation  of 
well-tarred  planks,  and  then  set  the  bricks  upon  those  at  grade, 
tar  being  poured  into  the  interstices  in  liberal  quantities,  and 
the  entire  surface  from  curb  to  curb  was  then  covered  with  a 
liberal  coating  of  tar,  the  idea  of  this  being  to  protect  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brick  from  too  much  wear. 

As  has  been  said,  this  was  the  first  experiment — one  of  many, 


Main  Street  Bridge,  a  Heavily-Traveled  Thoroughfare. 


carried  along  through  a  long  succession  of  succeeding  years.  The 
plank  foundation  was  early  dispensed  with — indeed  it  was  never 
used  after  the  first  Chapline  street  venture.  Succeeding  streets 
were  treated  differently  from  many  points  of  view,  although  it 
was,  for  half  a  dozen  years  still  the  custom  to  completely  tar 
the  surface  of  the  streets  to  use  tar  liberally  otherwise. 

The  next  brick-paved  street  projected  in  the  city  was  Virginia, 
on  Wheeling  Island,  but  this  work  was  delayed  by  the  disas¬ 
trous  flood  of  1884,  when  the  river  reached  a  stage  of  54  feet 
2  inches,  and  Sixteenth  street,  in  the  fourth  ward,  on  higher 
ground,  was  paved  instead,  the  plank  foundation  idea  being  dis¬ 
carded  as  to  both  of  these.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1884,  after  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Ohio  had  well  subsided  and  the  paving 
of  Sixteenth  street  had  been  completed,  Virginia  street  was 
paved,  opening  a  well  improved  street  from  the  business  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city  across  the  Island  to  the  adjacent  town  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  on  the  Ohio  side. 

These  original  streets  settled  the  matter  of  street  paving  as  far 
as  Wheeling  was  concerned,  and  for  the  succeeding  nineteen  years 
there  has  been  a  consistent  policy  of  like  improvements,  with 
such  modifications  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  best,  until  now 
there  are  more  than  twenty  miles  of  brick-paved  streets  within 
the  corporation  limits  and  it  is  possible  to  travel  from  one  end 
of  the  city  to  the  other,  to  all  the  neighboring  towns,  and  even 
far  into  the  country,  over  streets  as  level  as  a  floor.  Outside  of 
the  city  the  county  authorities  have  taken  very  kindly  to  the  idea 
of  paving  country  roads  with  brick,  to  the  great  delight  and 
comfort  of  the  suburban  population,  and  this  work  outside  of  the 
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city  proper  promises  to  continue  until  many  miles  have  been 
added  to  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  the  city.  The  importance  and 
convenience  of  this  improvement  can  not  be  well  expressed  in 
words.  The  results,  as  contrasted  with  the  old  system,  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  work  of  improvement,  now 
thoroughly  established  and  well  grounded  in  public  opinion,  is 
steadily  going  forward  with  unlimited  possibilities  for  future 
benefits  in  immediate  prospect. 

As  the  Wheeling  experiments  with  hrick-paved  streets  pro¬ 
gressed,  it  was  very  natural  that  there  should  be  changes  in 
the  methods  of  laying  them  down  as  well  as  in  the  style  and  form 
of  the  material  used.  The  first,  or  Chapline  Street  pavement, 
was  laid  with  bricks  of  the  ordinary  size,  on  tarred  planks,  as 
has  been  said,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  tar  over  and  under  and  on 
top  of  all.  Later  the  form  of  the  bricks  was  varied,  and  a  style 
was  substituted  having  a  somewhat  increased  length,  with  a 
beveled  edge  on  one  side,  the  idea  to  make  something  of  a  dove¬ 
tail  effect,  breaking  joints  across  the  streets. 


thought  of  for  many  years,  but  now  they  are  turned  out  in 
various  fractions  of  a  full-sized  brick,  a  practice  in  manufacture 
which  greatly  expedites  the  manual  work  of  putting  down  a 
street 

As  regards  the  tar  protection  to  the  surface  of  a  brick-paved 
street  a  few  words  are  necessary.  The  vitrified  bricks,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  early  ones,  were  as  a  rule  burned  too  hard.  They 
were  a  blue-red  in  color,  and  even  under  light  traffic  were  liable 
to  chip  off  on  the  edges.  The  surface  coating  of  tar  protected 
them  to  a  very  considerable  extent  while  necessarily  adding  tp 
the  cost  of  construction,  but  the  saving  in  the  long  run  was  a 
very  material  one.  Now  the  practice  is  to  lay  down  the  bricks 
“dry”  on  a  clean  sand  bed,  without  any  tar  at  all,  and  the  results 
attained  have  been  emineintly  satisfactory,  even  under  unusual 
conditions.  The  brick  of  ordinary  size,  not  too  hard,  give  better 
results  than  formerly  obtained  from  various  sorts  of  patent 
paving  blocks,  the  absence  of  tar  is  a  great  saving  in  first  cost, 
facilitates  construction  and  makes  repairs  easy.  Often  it  is  only 


Chapline  Street,  Laid  in  1882,  the  First  Street  in^Wheeling  to  he  Paved  With  Brick. 


As  the  work  of  repaving  the  streets  of  the  city  progressed 
during  succeeding  years  many  additional  changes  in  the  manner 
of  construction  were  noted  by  those  conversant  with  what  was 
going  on,  the  general  tendency  being  to  lessen  the  cost  and  to 
improve  the  durability  of  the  streets.  The  price  of  even  the 
best  brick  gradually  decreased  as  the  years  went  on,  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  great  saving  was  made  in  the  item  of  tar.  With  the 
initial  experiments,  with  fire-clay  pavements  as  has  been 
said,  it  was  the  custom  to  use  much  tar,  both  in  the 
interstices  of  the  bricks  and  on  the  upper  surface.  As 
the  paving  process  progressed  the  top  coating  of  tar 
was  “cut  out,”  to  use  an  expression,  but  still  liberal  quantities 
were  used  in  laying  the  bricks,  more  attention  being  paid  to  the 
foundation  as  a  recompense.  Later  still  the  use  of  tar  was 
abandoned  altogether  as  being  a  needless  waste  of  money,  and 
the  latest  streets  laid  down  have  been  with  plain  vitrified  fire¬ 
clay  bricks  of  the  ordinary  size,  laid  on  a  proper  bed,  with  “half 
bats”  to  expedite  the  breaking  of  joints  as  the  courses  were  laid. 
This  last  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  was  not 


necessary  to  take  up  worn  brick  and  turn  them  over  to  restore 
a  street  to  practically  its  original  condition. 

Of  the  merit  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  for  modern  cities 
there  can  not  be  the  slightest  question.  More  than  twenty 
years’  trial  here  in  Wheeling,  and  for  almost  a  corresponding 
period  in  other  cities  and  towns  along  the  Ohio  valley  has 
thoroughly  demonstrated  the  pre-eminence  of  desirability  of  this 
product.  It  is  cheap,  the  present  cost  here  in  Wheeling  being 
but  a  fraction  over  a  dollar  a  square  yard.  It  is  as  noiseless  as 
asphalt,  and  as  easily  cleaned.  A  brick  street  can  be  laid  down 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  once  in  place  it  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  permanent  fixture  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Twenty  miles  of  brick  streets  in  twenty  years  is  the  record  of 
Wheeling,  and  our  people  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


The  New  Term  Begins  With  an  Increased  Enrollment — The 
Department  Growing  in  Usefulness — Its  Helpful 
Influence  in  the  Ceramic  Industry. 


THE  Ceramic  department  of  the  Ohio  State  University  has 
made  a  flourishing  start  on  its  ninth  year’s  work  with  an 
increased  enrollment  and  with  increased  facilities.  The 
number  of  students  registered  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
sophomore  laboratory  class  in  chemical  analysis,  under  Mi. 
Bleininger,  has  a  registration  of  18.  This,  when  supplemented 
by  the  juniors  next  term,  will  make  something  like  25  students 
who  are  pursuing  the  chemical  side  of  the  subject.  The  junioi 
lecture  course  in  ceramics,  under  Prof.  Orton,  has  15  students, 
a  larger  class  than  has  ever  been  carried  through  in  the  past. 
And  the  senior  class  in  experimental  ceramics  numbers  7,  more 
than  twice  greater  than  anty  preceding  class.  The  total  number 
of  individuals  in  the  department  has  not  yet  been  accurately 
counted  up,  but  must  run  from  35  to  40. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  a  very  considerable  change 
has  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  students  of  this  department 
since  the  opening  of  it  nine  years  ago.  As  it  originally  began 
operations,  there  were  elevcin  students:,  all  taking  the  shoit  or 
two-year  course.  They  came  almost  entirely  from  the  clay  in¬ 
dustries.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  had  some  sort  of  practical 
experience  in  connection  with  clay  manufacture. 

The  personnel  of  the  Department  is  now  very  largely  made 
up  of  students  taking  the  four  year  course.  Even  the  short 
course  students  who  come,  are  many  of  them,  arranging  to  take 
three  yearsl  before  leaving  the  Institution.  The  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  clay  industries 
before  coming  to  school  is  scarcely  greater  than  in  the  begin¬ 
ning;  certainly,  the  growth  of  the  attendance  is  largely  from 
people  not  connected  with  the  clay  business.  These  people  have 
decided  to  enter  the  field  of  ceramic  engineering,  just  as  they 
would  any  other  engineering  course.  In  short,  they  do  not  now 
regard  the  course  as  an  experiment,  which  requires  special  con¬ 
ditions  to  make  it  a  profitable  branch  of  study.  They  enter  it 
with  the  same  confidence  in  its  power  to  equip  them  for  useful 
and  renumerative  positions,  that  the  course  in  civil  engineering, 
mining  engineering  or  electrical  engineering  would  do. 

This  change  in  view  is  a  significant  one.  It  means  that  from 
the  great  mass  of  incoming  freshmen  who  are  flocking  to  the 
doors  of  the  university  each  fall,  a  continually  increasing  number 
will  find  their  way  into  the  ceramic  profession,  trained  and 
equipped  for  its  duties. 

The  value  of  home  training  and  preliminary  experience  can 
not  be  discounted.  It  would  be  better  if  every  student  who 
enters  this  course  could  have  the  fullest  measure  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  before  coming.  The  more  the  student  brings  to 
school,  the  more  in  proportion  will  he  take  away  with  him.  The 
experience  of  nine  years  has  shown  us  that  where  there  is  a 
pressure  for  trained  men,  as  in  the  Ceramic  industry,  these 
vacancies  will  be  filled;  if  not  by  those  who  inherit  an  interest 
in  the  business,  then  by  others  who  are  willing  to  fit  themselves 
for  it. 

The  Ceramic  Department  as  now  organized  presents  a  strong¬ 
er  combination  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history.  The 
work  is  now  sub-divided  as  follows: 

Professor  Orton  carries  the  lecture  work  in  clayworking, 
the  course  in  Ceramic  construction,  and  has  general  charge  of 
the  laboratory  work  in  body  and  glaze  making  and  clay  testing. 

Mr.  Bleininger  has  charge  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  lec¬ 
ture  work  in  cement  manufacture,  and  laboratory  and  experimen¬ 
tal  work  in  cement  manufacture. 

The  Department  has  a  new  accession  this  year  in  Mr.  R.  C. 
Purdy.  Mr.  Purdy  took  the  short  course  in  the  Institution, 
leaving  here  in  1899.  He  has  had  experience  covering  a  year  and 
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one-half  with  the  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
one  year  with  the  Roseville  Pottery  Company,  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  making  colored  glazes  for  jardiniere  wares,  and  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  year  at  Macomb,  Illinois,  superintendent  of  a 
modern  stoneware  factory.  He  returned  to  the  Institution  in 
1902  as  private  assistant  to  Professor  Orton,  and  has  now  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  in  the  Department,  and 
devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to  personally  conducted  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  the  clayworking  laboratory.  Mr.  Purdy  will 
soon  take  up  a  special  course  in  the  technology  of  the  Glass 
industry,  so  that  the  three  branches  of  Ceramics,  clayworking, 
glassworking  and  cement  manufacture,  will  each  be  represented 
by  its  specialist. 

The  year  has  witnessed  some  improvement  also  in  the  way 
of  equipment.  Some  space,  which  was  formerly  used  for  other 
purposes,  has  now  become  available  for  the  advanced  class  in 
clayworking  laboratory.  Each  senior  student  now  has  a  min¬ 
iature  labratory  of  his  own,  a  little  cupboard  some  5x8  feet, 
provided  with  door,  lock  and  key.  In  these  cupboards,  each 
student  keeps  his  own  experimental  outfit,  including  his  buckets, 
pans,  sieves  and  measuring  utensils  and  receptacles  of  all  sizes 
for  body  and  glaze  ingredients.  The  work  of  each  individual  is 
thus  dependent  mainly  upon  himself,  and  each  man  is  expected 
to  lock  up  his  experiments  in  his  own  room,  when  .he  leaves 
the  laboratory,  and  when  he  returns  will  be  able  to  begin  ex¬ 
actly  where  he  left  off.  This  increase  in  equipment,  though  in¬ 
expensive,  will  certainly  stand  for  a  very  appreciable  increase  in 
the  accuracy  and  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  individual. 

The  increase  in  machinery  and  apparatus  has  been  small, 
in  fact,  accessions  are  greatly  needed  in  this  respect.  The  uni¬ 
versity  has  grown  so  rapidly  and  the  calls  on  it  are  so  vigorous 
in  all  directions,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  the 
Ceramic  Department  with  facilities  commensurate  with  its 
growth,  and  there  is  urgent  need  that  money  be  provided  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.”  The  value  of 
the  Ceramic  course  is  in  the  quality  of  the  students  it  tufins 
out.  Nine  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  position  in  the 
Ceramic  field  for  a  man  on  the  basis  of  college  experience  only. 
So  rapidly  has  the  situation  changed  that  now  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  at  no  time  in  the  past  twelve  months  have  we  been 
able  to  supply  colleee  trained  men  for  all  of  the  various  calls 
made  for  them.  This  argues  that  in  these  nine  years  the 
public  has  been  convinced,  by  one  means  or  another,  that  the 
trained  Ceramic  engineer  is  a  man  worth  having,  and  that  his 
knowledge  is  of  a  sort  that  makes  him  useful.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  peaceful  revolution.  A  few  years  ago,  we  prophesied 
that  such  a  thing  would  come  to  pass.  How  many  of  us  realize 
that  in  this  short  time  it  has  come  to  pass ?  The  question  now 
is,  how  rapidly  and  efficiently  can  we  train  and  equip  men  to 
meet  this  demand  which  is  upon  us. 

The  success  of  the  Ceramic  Department  in  the  Ohio  State 
University  is  in  no  small  degree  dependent  upon  the  warm  and 
sincere  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  And  it  is  to  these  friends, 
who  have  contributed  their  influence  and  their  money  in  its 
behalf  that  this  account  is  directed.  The  association,  we  think, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  its  work  has  helped  to  bring  about  the 
results  above  described.  Edward  Orton,  Jr. 


ADVERTISING  POINTERS. 

Good  advertising  is  the  pathfinder  for  all  who  seek  success 
in  business. 

That  advertising  in  the  best  papers  costs  more  is  true,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  such  advertising  is  sure  to  bring  greater 
returns. 

Never  give  up  as  long  as  there  is  a  spark  of  life  left  in  your 
business.  Good  advertising  and  hard  work  will  fan  the  tiniest 
spark  to  a  flame. — Printers’  Ink. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  REMARKABLE  CLAY  PIT  WHERE  THE  CLAY  IS 
FORCED  FROM  THE  BOWELS  OF  MOTHER 
EARTH  BY  NATURAL  FORCES. 


IN  THE  British  Brick  and  Pottery  News  of  your  issue  of  Sep¬ 
tember  mention  is  made  of  an  Edinbtfrg  firm  claiming  clay  as  a 
mineral.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  is  the  same  firm  I  worked 
for  about  six  years  ago,  and  a  short  account  of  the  clay  pit 
which  disturbs  the  railroad,  will  perhaps  interest  your  readers,  as 
I  think  there  are  few  such  pits  in  the  world.  This  brick  works, 
which  is  also  the  largest  pottery  in  Scotland,  has  been  worked 
for  over  150  years  and  once  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Abercorn. 
A  visit  to  the  clay  pit  astonishes  one  some,  for  it  is  only  about 
four  feet  deep  and  less  than  two  acres  in  area,  but  scattered 
all  over  the  pit  are  what  look  like  mounds  of  shot  mud,  just 
hard  enough  to  bear  a  man’s  weight.  They  are  about  eighteen 
inches  high  and  if  left  get  quite  hard.  These  heaps  are  not  left 
long,  but  are  thrown  into  trucks  and  sent  up  to  the  works,  where 
they  are  made  into  goods.  That  is  how  they  get  their  clay.  Just 
shovel  these  heaps  down  and  wait  until  they  come  up  again,  for 
the  clay  actually  rises  anywhere,  when  the  top  crust  of  hard 
earth  is  removed,  and  very  often  a  large  quantity  of  sea  shells 
come  up  with  the  clay.  I  have  known  it  to  rise  in  a  hole  thirteen 
inches  in  onq  hour.  1  he  workmen  will  be  below  the  surface  of 
pit  at  noon  and  when  they  return  at  1  :oo  p.  m.,  the  clay  has  risen 


bottle,  and  have  a  drink — that  is  one  pint  for  every  thousand 
made. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  such  clay  pits  as  above 
mentioned  in  this  country.  I  have  worked  011  a  great  many 
brick  yards,  but  have  never  come  across  but  one  like  this. 

R.  H.  West. 

BUSY  TIMES  AT  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  CHRISTY 
FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY. 

THE  CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  having  a  splendid  trade  during  the  past  year  and  the 
company  has  broken  all  previous  records  of  the  last 
decade  in  the  volume  of  business. 

This  increase  in  building  applies  particularly  to  the  past 
summer,  when  all  lines  of  business  were  greatly  handicapped  by 
the  freight  congestion  and  the  scarcity  of  cars. 

Within  the  last  few  months  a  great  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  plant  and  it  is  now  practically  a  new  one.  New 
kilns  and  factory  buildings  have  been  erected  and  the  storage 
facilities  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 

In  the  building  department  is  a  continuous,  upright  calcining 
kiln,  shown  in  the  acompanying  illustration.  The  clay  is  fed  into 
it  on  the  order  of  a  lime  kiln. 

Another  kiln,  also  shown  in  this  article,  is  an  iron  banded 
kiln,  of  the  ordinary  beehive,  down-draft  type,  the  main  point 
of  it  being  that  it  has  a  steel  casing  which,  while  costing  a  little 


The  Factory  Office,  Sec'y  Morris  and  Jefferson  qqie  iro]1  Banded  Kiln 

Middleton  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  .Steps.  The  Upright  Calcining  Kiln.  At  the  Works  of  the  Christy  Fire  Clay  Co 


about  a  foot.  The  oidy  reason  I  can  give  is  that  the  weight  of 
the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  weight  of  the  mountain  on  the  other, 
causes  the  clay  to  come  up.  It  is  good  stuff  and  very  plastic. 
The  works  are  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  pit  and 
the  railroad  runs  between  on  a  bank  about  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
tip  trolley  road  runs  beneath  the  railroad  to  the  pit.  The  road 
is  a  cable  one  and  one  of  the  best  roads  I  have  ever  seen. 

Ever  since  I  have  known  the  firm  they  have  been  in  trouble 
with  the  railroad  company,  as  the  railroad  has  had  to  keep  a 
gang  constantly  repairing  the  road.  It  certainly  is  the  great 
quantity  of  clay  taken  out  of  the  pit,  which  is  within  100  yards  of 
the  railroad,  which  causes  the  road  to  sink. 

Clay,  according  to  some  authorities  is  a  mineral,  and  as  they 
are  fighting  it  on  that  basis,  I  think  and  hope  they  will  win. 
To  the  clay  company  it  is  worth  a  great  amount,  it  comes  out 
already  plugged  and  at  times  as  fine  in  grade  as  washed  clay. 

I  also  notice  that  you  mention  that  old  country  brick  hands 
advertising  for  situations  here,  put  in  “total  abstainers,”  it  is 
simply  because  brickmakers  are  a  notorious  drunken  lot,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  south  of  England,  from  manager  to  pug  boy,  and 
each  different  gang  keeps  its  own  “beer  boy,”  a  two-gallon  stone 


more  in  its  first  construction,  is  more  economical  in  the  end  in 
repairs  and  gives  a  better  burn  in  the  product. 

One  of  the  many  new  improvements  at  the  works  is  a  little 
narrow  gauge  railroad  that  brings  the  clay  from  the  mines.  It 
is  an  ideal  arrangement,  as  the  cars  move  down  grade  from  the 
mines,  loaded,  and  the  engine  only  has  to  take  the  empties  back. 

A  new  and  handsome  office  building,  part  of  it  two  stories 
high,  has  also  been  erected.  The  brick  in  this  building  were  made 
of  the  refuse  clay,  ground  up  and  made  into  building  brick.  I11 
fact  nearly  all  of  the  new  buildings  that  have  been  erected  have 
been  constructed  of  this  material. 

The  offices  of  the  company  are  on  the  first  floor  of  the  new 
building  and  are  very  handsome,  having  hardwood  floors  and  all 
the  modern  conveniences  for  the  comfort  of  the  officers  and 
office  force.  O11  the  second  floor  is  a  large  dining  room,  where 
the  entire  office  force  and  the  head  men  from  the  factory  take 
their  noonday  meal. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  office  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illus¬ 
trations.  We  hope  in  a  later  issue  to  give  an  extended  reference 
to  this  very  interesting  plant  which  has  unique  methods  of  clay 
treatment. 
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JXE:  rr  Ay? 


BALL  CLAY*.* 


What  it  is,  and  How  it  is  Got. 


OLLOWING  THE  ARTICLES  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  press  as  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  American  trust  in  china  and  hall 
clays,  there  have  been  many  accounts  of 
the  china  clay  industry  published,  but  very 
little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  raising  of 
ball  clay.  Some  description  of  it,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  “Ball  clay”  or  “blue  ball 
clay”  is,  like  china  clay,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  granite, 
but  it  is  not  found  at  the  place  of  decomposition.  It  has  been 
washed  down  from  the  granite  formation  and  deposited  in  the 
lower  grounds,  in  veins  of  various  thicknesses,  quality  and  purity . 

An  analysis  of  one  of  the  principal  veins  of  North  Devon  is  : 


Silica . 49-5° 

Alumina . 33-6o 

Oxide  iron . 8° 

Lime . * . 

Magnesia .  -58 

Potash . 99 

Soda .  • 1 9 

Organic  matter . 14.24 


quality  of  the  veins,  and  raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of  hand  or 
steam  power,  and  then  carted  or  trammed  to  the  storing  depots. 

When  these  open  workings  get  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  they  must 
be  worked  under  the  regulation  of  the  Quarries  Acts. 

When  the  vein  lies  too  deep  for  open  working,  or  is  under  waste 
or  unsalable  veins,  it  must  be  mined,  and  the  working  is  then 
under  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts. 

A  shaft  is  sunk  into  the  vein  (being  of  a  temporary  or  more  per¬ 
manent  character  according  to  circumstances)  and  from  the  bottom 
of  this  shaft  headings  are  driven  into  the  clay— the  miner  using  a 
short  two-bill  with  a  blade  about  6  inches  wide,  and  lubricating  it 
by  now  and  again  dipping  the  blade  in  water. 

These  headings  are  about  6  feet  high  and  proportionately  wide, 
and  timbered  as  the  excavation  proceeds,  the  clay  being  wheeled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  raised  by  cranes  to  the  surface. 

When  a  heading  has  been  driven  the  required  distance  the  tim¬ 
ber  is  taken  out  and  the  ground  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  next  head¬ 
ing  driven.  When  the  vein  is  of  sufficient  thickness  another  head¬ 
ing  or  level  may  be  driven  into  the  clay  which  has  come  down  on 
the  removal  of  timber  from  the  first  levels. 

I11  this  way  the  clay  is  removed  for  a  certain  distance  around  the 
shaft,  which  is  then  abandoned  and  another  sunk. 

In  North  Devon  the  veins  lie  at  a  very  considerable  incline, 
and  rather  a  different  practice  is  followed.  The  vein  is  traced  by 
boring  to  the  shallowest  point  or  “outcrop.” 
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Very  remarkable  features  of  the  deposits  are  their  distance  from 
the  original  granite  site — in  the  case  of  North  Devon  some  12  or  14 
miles — and  the  manner  in  which  the  veins 
are  deposited,  intermixed  with  veins  of  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  sandy  clays,  and  in  some 
places  with  veins  of  lignite. 

The  veins  of  ball  clay  are  of  great  plas¬ 
ticity,  of  different  colors  (often  very  “mot¬ 
tled”  or  irregular),  from  cream  to  quite 
black,  some  veins  being  practically  clean, 
while  others  contain  lignite  and  other  im¬ 
purities.  The  color  in  the  natural  state  is 
little  or  no  guide  (except  by  local  experi¬ 
ence)  as  to  the  color  when  “fired.” 

The  strength,  cleanness,  and  “fired’ 
color  fixes  the  value  of  the  vein. 

Ball  clay  is  a  necessity  in  the  making  of 
earthenware,  and  the  manufacturers  in  all 
parts  are  dependent  on  this  country  for  their 
supply  of  the  best  qualities.  It  is  found 
only  in  Devon  and  Dorset.  In  Devonshire 
there  are  two  deposits,  the  larger  in  the 
South,  in  the  Newton  Abbot  and  Kings- 
teigntou  valley,  and  the  other  in  the  North, 
near  Torrington  ;  the  Dorset  clay  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Poole,  Wareham,  and 
Corfe  Castle.  In  these  places  some  ten  or 
twelve  firms  are  engaged  in  the  trade. 

While  china  clay  is  raised  and  prepared  by  the  help  of  water  and 
gravitation,  and  artificially  dried,  ball  clay  is  dug  by  manual  labor, 
and  sold  in  its  natural  state  (like  coal). 

METHOD  OF  working. 

The  method  of  working  is  very  much  the  same  in  each  district. 
When  the  vein  is  near  the  surface,  or  is  under  other  marketable 
veins,  it  is  got  by  means  of  open  workings.  The  heading  or  over¬ 
burden  having  been  removed,  as  well  as  any  top  or  waste  clay,  a 
level  face  of  clay  is  laid  bare.  This  is  cut  or  scored  by  means  of 
spades  into  squares  of  about  8  inches,  one  set  of  men  working  across 
the  pit  (“long  scoring”),  and  another  cutting  at  right  angles 
(“thwarthing”).  The  digger  follows  and,  by  digging  under  at  a 
depth  of  about  8  inches  with  a  wide  heavy  two-bill,  cuts  out  the  clay 
in  8-inch  balls  or  cubes.  These  balls  are  selected  according  to  the 


SINKING  THE  SHAFT. 

A  shaft,  either  vertical  or  inclined,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  sunk  to 


*  Reprint  from  The  British  Clay  worker. 


Getting  the  Ball  Clay. 

the  bottom  of  the  vein,  and  an  inclined  heading  driven  into  the 
vein — the  heading  being  about  6  feet  square. 

When  the  shaft  is  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  vein  and  the  head¬ 
ing  commenced,  a  raised  platform  is  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  and  from  this  a  tramway  is  fixed  to  the  face  of  the  heading ; 
on  this  a  bucket  or  trolley  is  worked  to  bring  the  clay  to  the  surface, 
being  wound  up  by  a  steel  wire  rope,  and  running  back  empty  by 
its  own  weight. 

The  top  heading  is  driven,  and  the  tramway  continued  as  it 
goes,  following  the  run  of  the  vein,  sometimes  very  steep,  sometime 
almost  level,  as  far  as  the  vein  continues  workable — that  is,  of  good 
quality  and  of  sufficient  thickness.  This  incline  is  very  closely 
timbered  with  baulks  of  about  10  inches  diameter  (or  as  large  as  it 
possible  for  men  to  “hang”).  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  vein, 
generally  300  to  400  feet  from  the  shaft,  levels  about  8  feet  wide  are 
driven  out  at  right  angles,  two  men  working  on  each  side,  and 
wheeling  the  clay  to  the  trolley  at  foot  of  the  incline.  These  levels 
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are  timbered  with  small  props  as  thickly  as  may  lie  found  necessary, 
and  when  the}’  have  reached  the  distance  at  which  in  practice  it  is 
found  safe  to  work  them  (generally  about  40  feet)  the  timber  is 
drawn  and  the  roof  falls.  Another  8  feet  of  the  incline  is  then 
taken  and  levels  driven  parallel  to  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  first, 
and  so  the  process  is  continued,  until  the  clay  for  a  width  of  about 
80  to  85  feet  is  cleared  back  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  which  is  then 
abandoned  and  another  made  some  85  feet  further  on. 

As  the  trolley  of  clay  comes  to  the  surface  platform  it  auto¬ 
matically  tips  its  load,  and  is  allowed  to  run  back  to  be  refilled. 

The  bankman  examines  the  clay,  and  wheels  it  out  on  to  a  pre¬ 
pared  stacking  ground,  where  it  lies  “to  weather”  until  required 
for  sale. 

SHIPPING. 

The  clays  of  Dorset  are  shipped  at  Toole,  those  of  South  Devon 
at  Teignmouth,  and  of  North  Devon  at  Bideford  and  Fremington. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  clay  required  by  English  manufacturers  is 
used  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  is  shipped  by  coasting  ves¬ 
sels,  both  steam  and  sail,  to  the  Mersey  clay  ports,  Runcorn,  Weston 
Point,  and  Ellesmere  Port,  where  it  is  stored  on  the  wharves  in 
large  quantities,  and  then  forwarded  to  Staffordshire  as  required  by 
the  canal  system  connecting  the  Potteries  district  with  the  Mersey. 

Shipments  are  made  direct  to  other  English  and  Continental 
ports,  while  for  the  United  States  the  clay  is  usually  shipped  by  coast¬ 
ers  to  London,  Liverpool  or  Bristol  and  transhipped  into  the  large 


steamers  of  the  different  Atlantic  lines  running  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  etc.,  whence  it  is  forwarded  by  rail  to  the  pottery  centres. 

The  duty  on  this  clay  in  the  United  States  is  one  dollar  per  ton. 

QUAKERS  DECLARE  WAR. 

The  advisory  board  of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  fixed  Jan.  1,  ’04,  as  the  day  on  which  systematic  war¬ 
fare  by  means  of  lockouts  against  sympathetic  strikes  will  begin. 
The  advisory  board  represents  the  300  members  of  the  Master  Build¬ 
ers’  Exchange  and  1,000  subcontractors,  whose  signatures  are  on 
record.  This  means  that  on  and  after  Jan.  1  any  sympathetic  strik¬ 
ers  will  have  to  face  a  lockout  not  only  of  the  Employers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  of  all  of  the  leading  individual  employers.  This  action  is 
the  most  important  ever  undertaken  in  the  structural  trades  in  that 
city.  The  Philadelphia  employers  in  this  line  did  $30, 000, 000  of 
business  in  the  city  limits  alone  in  1902.  This  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  work  controlled  by  them. — Building  Trades  Bulletin. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  BRICKMAKING  MA¬ 
CHINERY  IN  AUSTRIA. 

COMMERCIAL  ATTACHE  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  embassy  at  Vienna  has  drawn  up  a  me¬ 
morandum  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
American  brick-making  machinery  in  Aus¬ 
tria  and  to  the  combinations  formed  by  brick 
manufacturers  in  both  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  The  details  of  this  memorandum  have 
U>  just  been  received  in  this  country  and  The 

Clay-Workkr  is  enabled  to  present  them  to 
its  readers.  According  to  the  memorandum,  American  brick¬ 
making  machinery  was  introduced  into  Austria  in  1899  by  the 
“Wienenberger  Ziegelfabriks  and  Baugesellschaft,”  a  company 
representing  with  its  annual  output  of  200,000,000  bricks,  the  larg¬ 
est  individual  brick-making  industry  in  the  world.  The  company 
decided  on  this  step  in  1898  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sufficient  labor  for  the  manufacture  of  hand-made  bricks  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  brick  produced  by  the  “stiff  mud  clay’’  process 
was  not  popular  with  consumers.  Many  difficulties,  however, 
had  to  be  overcome  before  the  American  machinery  intended 
for  the  production  of  the  American  standard  brick  of  8j4x4/4x254 
could  be  successfully  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  larger 
Austrian  standard  brick  of  290x140x65  millimeters.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  within  a  year  these  preliminary  difficulties  were  overcome, 
and  since  1899  two  vertical  machines  from  a  firm  at  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  have  been  at  work  in  the  Wienenber¬ 
ger  factory.  The  general  director  of  the 
company,  Dr.  Emil  Teirich,  proceeded  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  studying  other 
kinds  of  brickmaking  machinery  in  use  in 
this  country.  As  a  result  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions  the  company  introduced  the  horizon¬ 
tal  machines  of  a  firm  at  Wellington,  Ohio, 
and  is  now  turning  out  2,500  brick,  Austrian 
standard,  per  hour. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  brickmaking  machinery  has  been 
occupying  the  attention  of  Austrian  machine 
manufacturers,  and  at  the  present  time 
horizontal  machines  on  the  Wienerberger 
company’s  system  and  vertical  machines  on 
Creager  &  Son’s  system  and  on  the  system 
of  the  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  are  being  turned  out.  Several  brick 
factories  in  Austria  have  adopted  this  class 
of  machinery  and  it  would  seem  as  if  Ger¬ 
many  was  going  to  follow  suit,  as  during  the 
past  year  tw’o  brickmaking  machines  have 
already  been  exported  thither  from  Austria. 

An  Austro-Hungarian  brick  trust  does 
not  exist.  I11  1900,  however,  nine  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  Vienna  and  neighborhood  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  through  a  general  sales  bureau.  After  duly  weighing  the  differ¬ 
ent  possibilities  of  an  organization  of  this  nature,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  Wienerberger  company  should  undertake,  on 
commission,  the  sales  of  the  total  production  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract.  The  proceedings  of  the  Wienerberger  company,  as 
commission  agents  to  the  association,  are  controlled  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  different  firms  interested.  The  firm  acting 
as  commission  agents  receive,  as  compensation  for  its  working 
expenses,  il/i  per  cent,  of  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  sold. 
After  deduction  of  this  commission  all  profits,  bad  debts,  etc.,  are 
shared  pro  rata  by  the  association.  The  committee  decides  what 
proportion  of  production  should  for  the  time  being  be  allotted  to 
each  individual  manufacturer  in  the  association  and  fixes  selling 
prices,  credit  facilities,  etc.,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
market.  The  plants,  parties  to  the  foregoing  contract,  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  turn  out  annually  400,000,000  bricks,  Austrian  standard. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


BRICKMAKING  season  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  has  been  remarkable  in  some  re¬ 
spects.  It  has  been  years  since  brick  were 
made  so  late  in  the  season.  For  several 
years  past  most  of  the  yards  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  shut  down  in  August,  a  few  stopping 
ip  July.  Now  the  demand  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  price  is  such  that  every  manufacturer 
who  can,  is  still  running  and!  risking  the 
danger  of  loss  by  storms  and  frosts,  which  is  great  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  Both  rain  and  windstorms  are  destructive  at  this  season, 
as  most  of  our  yards  are  operated  on  the  open  rack  and  pallett 
system. 

We  had  one  bad  storm  early  in  October,  the  rainfall  was  not 
excessive,  but  the  wind  was  fierce,  luckily  it  did  not  last  long— 
about  two  hours — but  when  it  was  over,  there  was  a  sad  mass  of 
fallen  hacks  and  rain-washed  bricks  on  most  of  the  yards.  The 
weatherwise  brick  men  hereabout  know  that  such  a  storm  is 
almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  another  within  two  weeks,  and 
this  time  number  two  proved  worse  than  the  first.  It  lasted 
through  two  days  and  left  most  of  our  yards  in  a  sorry  plight. 
The  weather  has  not  been  good  since,  still  the  men  are  kept 
going  as  best  they  may. 

The  Merhof  Bros,  were  among  the  worst  sufferers.  Their 


of  one  of  The  Clay-Worker’s  subscribers.  It  is  a  view  taken 
by  the  young  man  of  his  father’s  yard  and  is  sent  with  his  com¬ 
pliments.  A.  N.  OldtimER. 

Hackensack,  November  2d. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WATERSMOKING  AND  WHITEWASHING. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  WATERSMOKING  clayware  is 
an  old  time  theme,  but  one  it  seems  which,  like  Banquo’s 
ghost,  will  never  down.  Many  adaptations  of  the  generic 
principles  of  watersmoking  are  always  called  for  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  clay  and  fuel,  strength  of  draft,  style  of  kilns, 
manner  of  setting  and  quality  of  goods  and  colors  or  shades 
that  are  required.  In  the  main  the  fundamental  principle  under¬ 
lying  drying  off  or  watersmoking  rests  upon  the  phenomenon 
that  “air  of  a  given  temperature  possesses  the  property  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  a  definite  maximum  quantity  of  water  in  vapor  as  long 
as  this  given  temperature  is  maintained.” 

This  condition  is  termed  the  “saturation  point.”  Should  the 
air  of  a  given  temperature  be  at  the  saturation  point,  and  a  cool¬ 
ing  off  take  place,  then  the  air  would  only  have  capacity  to 
retain  a  certain  percentage  of  moisture  governed  by  the  new 
lower  temperature.  A  precipitation  of  moisture  would  occur  and 
only  enough  water  be  retained  in  the  atmosphere  dependent  upon 
the  said  new  temperature.  This  specific  releasing  of  moisture  is 


A  Hackensack  Clay  Pit,  Transformed  Into  a  Lake  by  Rain  and  Tidewater. 


yards  at  Little  Ferry  were  flooded.  Not  only  were  the  brick  in 
the  hacks  spoiled,  but  the  water  reached  two  kilns  and  the  bottom 
brick  were  so  squashed  that  it  was  impossible  to  burn  them,  so 
they  had  to  be  reset.  The  tide-water  filled  their  clay  pit,  turning 
it  into  a  lake  of  no  mean  proportions.  They  have  made  brick 
out  of  the  clay  from  that  bank  since  the  early  seventies,  and  the 
last  fifteen  years  they  have  made  twenty  million  a  year,  so  the 
clay-worker  can  imagine  the  size  of  the  hole.  As  it  is  28  feet 
in  depth,  an  immense  amount  of  pumping  must  be  done  before 
digging  can  be  resumed.  From  reports  the  situation  along  the 
Hudson  is  about  the  same,  most  of  the  yards  in  that  section  have 
had  to  stop  work  because  of  the  filling  of  the  clay  pits  with 
water.  The  Excelsior  yards  alone  lost  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  of  brick,  and  if  the  kilns  had  not  been  set  to  burn  with 
coal  the  loss  would  have  been  far  greater. 

The  rain  storm  caused  a  slackening  up  in  the  demand  for 
brick  and  the  result  has  been  the  accumulation  of  nearly  fifty 
barges  of  brick  along  the  river  front.  Still  the  price  is  ranging 
close  to  the  eight  dollar  mark  and  some  of  the  sanguine  ones 
are  wagering  that  by  the  first  of  December  brick  will  be  selling 
for  nine  dollars. 

The  accompanying  photographs  were  brought  to  me  by  the  son 


termed  the  “dew  point,”  and  is  found  to  take  place  in  nature, 
causing  rain,  dew,  mist,  etc. 

Air  does  not  contain  the  same  amount  of  moisture  at  all  times, 
but  varies  from,  low  percentage  to  the  saturation  point,  i.  e., 
100  per  cent.  The  broad  statement  that  air  will  at  all  times  carry 
off  the  same  amount  of  moisture,  is  not  based  on  facts.  If,  for 
instance,  the  air  contains  30  per  cent,  of  moisture,  then  it  can 
only  carry  70  percent,  more  of  moisture  to  be  at  the  saturation 
point,  but  if  air  originally  carried  10  per  cent,  moisture,  then  it 
has  an  additional  absorbing  or  retaining  capacity  of  90  per  cent, 
to  be  at  the  saturation  point.  Another  proposition  would  be : 
If  the  air  at  a  given  temperature  carries  3o  per  cent  moisture, 
and  a  cooling  effect  should  take  place,  then  a  percentage  of  mois¬ 
ture  would  be  precipitated  depending  upon  the  degree  of  cooling 
off,  in  turn  governing  the  saturation  point  at  such  lower  tem¬ 
perature. 

All  these  varying  moisture  conditions  are  termed  “humidity” 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  writer  uses  a  simple  hygrometer  which  indicates  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  degrees.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  dial  plate  secured  in  a  case  and  of  an  indicator,  attached 
to  a  small  spring,-  which  has  a  variable  resistance  or  carrying 
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power  depending  upon  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
indicator  points  to  the  figures  on  the  dial,  and  the  degrees 
can  be  read  with  ease.  One  can  readily  read  off  the  degree  of 
humidity  regardless  of  the  temperature,  and  complicated  calcu¬ 
lations  are  avoided  by  its  use.  Say  the  normal  air  contains 
30  per  cent,  of  moisture.  The  escaping  vapor  from  the  kiln  or 
dryer  shows  100  per  cent.,  then  it  is  shown  that  the  air  as  it 
leaves  the  kiln  or  dryer  is  saturated  and  the  drying  going  on  to 
the  utmost  capacity. 

Again,  if  the  normal  air  enters  with  50  per  cent,  of  humidity 
and  leaves  a  drying  apparatus  with  only  50  per  cent,  of  humidity 
it  indicates  that  either  the  moisture  is  all  abstracted  from  the 
clayware  or  the  velocity  of  the  air  current  and  possibly  the  in¬ 
crease  of  temperature  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  drying  off 
or  watersmoking. 

An  increase  of  temperature  should  always  be  used  to  dry  off, 
as  with  increase  of  temperature  the  rate  of  moisture  absorbing 
capacity  of  the  air  is  also  increased. 

Yet  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  drying  off  as  rapid 
increase  in  temperature  means  rapid  drying,  and  the  writer 
has  seen  clayware  dried  off  so  rapidly  that  the  outside  of  the 
ware  shrunk  so  fast  that  the  moisture  on  the  inside  could  not 
follow  up  fast  enough,  in  turn  causing  broken  ware. 

At  the  same  time  the  velocity  of  air  movement  should  be  so 
regulated  that  the  rate  of  moisture  absorption  is  not  in  excess, 
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brilliant  and  bright  colors  demanded  by  architects  and  members 
of  the  building  trades. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  salt  that  does  the  most  mischief 
in  producing  “whitewash”  brick  is  lime.  During  the  process  of 
watersmoking  and  burning,  the  sulphur  in  the  coal  and  by 
means  of  the  water  produced  by  combustion  of  the  coal,  forming 
sulphuric  acid,  the  lime  salts  are  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  makes  the  hard  white  coating  or  hard  whitewash.  The 
writer  has  witnessed  and  attended  an  elaborate  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  damaging  influences  of  the  different 
fuels,  and  the  following  quantivalence  of  damage  was  obtained : 
Wood,  none;  coal  without  sulphur,  none;  coke,  a  little  damage; 
coals  containing  varying  amounts  of  sulphur  had  a  differing 
scale  of  damage  depending  upon  the  respective  amount  of  sul¬ 
phur. 

In  the  question  of  “whitewashing”  the  amount  of  water  and 
character  of  same,  used  in  preparing  clay  wares,  plays  a  not  un¬ 
important  part.  The  specific  amount  of  whitewash  is  largely 
governed  by  the  respective  solubility  of  the  salts  causing  same. 
The  larger  the  auantity  of  water  used,  the  more  the  damaging 
salts  will  be  held  in  solution  and  the  capillary  traction  of  the 
clay  ware  can  and  does  carry  a  respectively  larger  or  smaller 
amount  of  whitewash  to  the  surface,  depending  upon  the  propor¬ 
tional  quantity  used. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  tried  with  a  shale  clay  in 


A  Hackensack  Building  Brick  Plant  Before  and  After  the  Rainstorm. 


so  that  if  a  cooling  should  take  place,  no  precipitation  of  mois¬ 
ture  can  take  place. 

The  writer  has  seen  down-draft  kilns  where  the  brick  in  the 
bottom  had  all  been  checked  because  the  moisture  in  the  water- 
smoke  had  been  precipitated  on  to  the  clayware.  Then  again 
the  writer  has  seen  the  top  brick  all  checked  in  down-draft  kilns 
because  the  heat  carried  in  watersmoking  had  been  too  high,  in 
that  the  brick  dried  off  too  fast  on  the  outside,  and  the  moisture 
on  the  inside  of  the  brick  could  not  follow  up  fast  enough, 
thereby  causing  unequal  movement  of  the  clay  molecules,  in  turn 
causing  checking. 

Again  top  brick  in  up-draft  kilns  have  been  checked  by  de¬ 
positing  of  water  during  drying  off  by  holding  the  “platting”  too 
tight  and  not  permitting  rapid  enough  circulation  of  air  to  carry 
off  all  the  moisture. 

As  to  the  question  of  whitewashing  during  watersmoking, 
sometimes  the  fuel  used  plays  a  significant  role.  Wood  generally 
does  not  whitewash  as  much  as  coal,  owing  principally  to  the 
absence  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  is  the  bugaboo  in  drying,  yet  in 
burning,  sulphur  is  a  necessary  factor,  to  produce  some  of  the 


reference  to  the  amount  of  water  used  and  it  was  found  that : 
in  soft  mud  brick  the  amount  of  whitewash  was  large;  in  stiff 
mud  brick  the  amount  of  whitewash  was  medium ;  in  semi-dry 
press  brick  the  amount  of  whitewash  was  very  small ;  in  dry 
press  brick  the  amount  of  whitewash  was  nil. 

At  another  place  where  they  used  pond  or  surface  water  the 
line  of  face  brick  manufactured  there  were  of  the  finest  buff 
and  gray  variety.  Whenever  a  shortage  of  water  occurred,  re¬ 
course  was  had  to  an  artesian  well  for  water  supply  and  when¬ 
ever  the  same  was  used  the  brick  were  whitewashed.  Intelligent 
examinations  of  the  conditions  showed  that  the  artesian  well 
water  was  highly  alkaline  and  demonstrating  that  the  clay  was 
not  at  all  times  at  fault,  but  sometimes  the  water,  in  certain 
cases  of  whitewashing. 

At  a  paving  brick  plant  a  different  peculiarity  was  traced  to 
the  water.  It  appeared  that  their  water  supply  was  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  water  that  came  from  abandoned  coal  mines,  of 
which  fact,  however,  the  brickyard  proprietors  had  no  knowledge. 
After  a  series  of  experiments  it  was  conclusively  shown  that  the 
sulphur  in  the  water  was  not  only  the  cause  of  excessive  white- 
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wash  but  was  also  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  brittleness  in  the 
paving  brick.  The  proprietors  had  faith  in  their  technical  engi¬ 
neer  and  laid  a  pipe  line  over  a  mile  long  to  a  large  river  for  a 
good  water  supply.  Since  they  used  this  water  the  brick  are 
free  from  whitewash  and  the  brittleness  in  their  product  does  not 
exist  any  more,  as  the  salts  in  the  clay  now  have  the  proper 
fluxing  action,  without  having  recourse  to  “reducing  fires’’  in 
excess,  during  the  burning  process. 

Yet  in  some  lines  of  clay  ware,  manufacturers  have  been 
known  to  use  sulphur  water  from  coal  mines  to  effect  excessive 
“whitewashing”  on  clay  ware,  in  order  to  be  able  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  class  of  goods  their  trade  demanded.  The  ordinary 
whitewash  caused  by  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  salts  can 
generally  be  easily  removed  by  proper  manipulation  of  the  fires. 

The  “sulphate”  whitewash  can  also  be  removed  to  a  great 
extent  by  reducing  the  fires  and  destroying  the  sulphates  as 
such.  That  ashes  can  also  whitewash  brick  is  c.  phenomena  that 
is  familiar  to  all  hrickmakers  and,  briefly  stated,  it  is  caused  by 
ashes  being  deposited  on  the  brick  and  retained  there. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  in  setting  brick.  They  should  be 
set  in  a  way  to  reduce  frictional  resistance,  as  much  as  possible, 
relative  to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  watersmoke,  inasmuch  as 
a  retarding  of  the  saturated  watersmoke  will  cause  whitewash 
by  precipitation  of  moisture. 

The  writer  has  been  on  plants  where  they  can  obtain  good 
results  in  winter  even  though  they  set  the  brick  tighter  or  closer 
than  in  summer,  as  their  kilns  were  equipped  with  powerful 
stacks. 

To  summarize :  Good  watersmoking  consists  in  applying 
moving  air  at  the  proper  velocity  and  temperature  to  effect 
highest  carrying  efficiency  of  moisture  commensurate  to  the 
snrmkage  factor  of  the  clay  ware.  An  ideal  condition,  but 
practically  impossible  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  clayworker, 
owing  to  surrounding  climatic  conditions  and  the  variable  char¬ 
acter  of  brick  clays.  J.  J.  Koch. 
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DISCUSSION. 

R.  VOGTHERR:  Gentlemen — After  Mr. 

Bock’s  address  there  is  very  little  for  me 
to  say.  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  con¬ 
vinced  that,  both  in  the  formation  of  clay 
and  in  its  further  workings,  not  only 
strictly  chemical  processes  take  place,  on 
the  contrary  that  we  have  here  also  a  biological  process,  which 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Bock  and  I  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  follow  up 
this  subject,  and  during  the  past  few  weeks,  that  is  to  say  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  we  have  succeeded  in  gaining  some 
new  points  of  view.  You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Bock  that  he  is  of 
opinion  that  bacteria  play  a  part  in  the  curing  process  of  clay  and 
the  article  upon  this  subject  from  the  American  Ceramic  Society, 
which  came  to  our  hands  to-day,  was  not  a  little  of  a  surprise  to 
us,  as  we  found  that  the  question  had  already  been  dealt  with 
upon  which  we  proposed  to  speak.  This,  however,  should  not 
prevent  us  communicating  to  you  what  we  have  ourselves  done 
and  the  points  we  have  worked  out  together.  We  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  prepare  some  tests  from  the  material  received  from 
Superintendent  Rolshoven.  These  were  prepared  during  the 
course  of  last  week  and  the  week  before  last.  The  cultivations  of 
bacteria  which  we  obtained  have,  in  the  interval,  died  and  on 
Monday  we  started  some  new  cultures,  which  I  will  show  you  to¬ 
day.  We  have  endeavored  to  breed  those  bacteria  which  are  nat¬ 
urally  present  in  the  clay  in  the  pit ;  the  clay  has  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  any  kind  of  preparation.  I  took  the  portions  of  clay 
from  the  middle  of  the  large  lumps  that  were  sent  to  us,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  said  that  bacteria  present  in  the  laboratory  had  set¬ 
tled  upon  the  clay.  We  found  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  great 


number  of  the  bacteria  developed,  which  are  shown  you  in  the 
plates  lying  here.  These  plates  were  started  on  Monday,  and  if 
you  will  hold  them  up  to  the  light,  you  will  see  throughout  the 
clear  gelatine  the  little  colonies  of  bacteria.  I  am  also  sending 
round  for  your  inspection  a  culture  in  which  you  will  see  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  one  of  these  colonies.  The  bacteria  are  developing  in 
this  reagent  tube,  and  if  you  hold  it  up  to  the  light  you  will  see 
branches  spreading  about  in  the  gelatine.  The  Americans  have 
called  these  bacteria  “Proteus  Sulphureus,”  or  “Bacillus  Sulphu- 
reus,”  but  whether  these  are  the  same  we  have  not  been  able  to 
determine,  as  the  time  has  been  too  short.  I  intend,  however,  to 
follow  up  this  idea  and  here  on  German  soil  to  continue  the  work 
which  was  begun  in  America. 

The  presence  of  bacteria  in  clay  should  not  be  surprising  to 
us.  If  you  will  think  that  in  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  earth  there  came  a  time  when  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  gathered  itself  together  and  on  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
as  every  chemist  knows,  large  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts 
would  be  formed  through  the  action  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  with  carbonic  oxide  present  in  sufficient  quantity  you 
have  the  foundation  for  the  nourishment  of  the  first  minute  or¬ 
ganisms.  These  must,  naturally,  be  extremely  simple  organisms. 
We  can  not  imagine  anything  else  but  the  cell  and  it  is  just  such 
that  we  have  in  these  bacteria.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  creative 
nature  did  not  place  highly  organized  beings  at  once  in  existence, 
but  began  with  the  smallest.  We  may  readily  suppose  that  the 
bacterium  requiring  the  smallest  amount  of  nourishment  was  one 
of  the  first  of  living  organisms.  I  believe  that  the  formation  of 
clays  from  feldspars  was  not  alone  the  work  of  the  atmospheric 
elements  and  that  carbonic  acid,  water  and  oxygen  were  not  the 
sole  disintegrating  forces,  though  they  very  likely  caused  the  first 
breaking  up.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  clay  we  come  back  to 
the  minimum  of  silica,  but  we  have  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  and  the  alkalies  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  There 
must  be  something  which  has  exerted  more  influence,  which  has 
had  more  disintegrating  power  than  water. 

By  watching  the  operation  of  plants  we  have  learned  that  the 
plants  prepare  humus  for  themselves.  We  know  that  by  the 
action  of  the  roots  of  plants  the  components  of  the  soil  are 
broken  up,  that  salts  are  evolved  and  formed,  which  are  taken 
up  by  the  cells  and  by  the  organic  substances,  distributed  as  sim¬ 
ple  substances.  Just  this  is  what  the  bacteria  have  done  to  feldspar, 
so  that,  by  means  of  them,  what  was  an  extremely  resistant  sub¬ 
stance,  had  water  brought  into  it.  A  hydratization  had  taken  place, 
and  only  in  this  way  can  we  explain  how  SO'  large  a  quantity  of 
water  could  get  into  the  feldspar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  obser¬ 
vation  has  been  made  that  bacteria  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the 
fluid.  I  therefore  find  myself  in  complete  opposition  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  late  Professor  Seger,  that  acids  have  a  part  in  the 
curing  of  clay.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  alkalies  do  the 
work,  not  acids.  It  is  certain  that  alkalies  are  formed,  which  are 
able  to  disintegrate  the  clay  still  further.  For  myself,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  nourishing  material  of  the  clay 
is  favorable  to  its  curing.  This  view  is  supported  by  that  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  urinal.  Not  uric  acid,  but  probably  urea  was  in  that 
case  the  active  substance  which  gave  the  first  support  to  the  life 
of  the  bacteria. 

The  question  of  plasticity  of  clay  also  lies,  probably,  within  the 
domain  of  bacteriology.  Bacteria  have  a  remarkable  and  quite 
peculiar  property,  at  least  many  of  them  have,  that  of  coalescing, 
binding  themselves  together.  It  is  only  necessary  to  produce  the 
proof  of  this  property.  Many  bacteria — 1  may  remind  you,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  mould  fungi  of  our  drinks — beer,  for  instance — when 
they  stand  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air,  coalesce  into  a  skin¬ 
like  mass,  which  is  found  to  be  knitted  and  bound  together.  This 
substance  has  been  named  zoogloea,  a  gelatine,  the  result  of  living 
substance,  and  this  zoogloea  has  so  much  cohesion  that  the  whole 
skin-like  mass  can  be  lifted  up  with  a  rod.  We  have  something 
similar  in  the  kefir  fungi  of  the  Caucasus.  These  grains  are  also 
a  kind  of  zoogloea,  and  if  we  put  them  in  milk  they  swell.  The 
gelatinous  mass  swells  and  the  bacteria  are  in  a  condition  to  do 
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tlicir  work,  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  production  of  an  alcoholic 
milk  drink.  It  is  similar  with  the  sugar  fungi,  which  is  capable, 
within  a  few  hours,  of  eating  up  a  big  bowl  of  sugar.  All  these 
zoogloea  possess  the  property  of  forming  a  tough  mass,  which 
may  he  completely  dried  without  hurting  it,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
subjected  to  a  temperature  at  which  its  life  can  not  exist.  If  this 
is  avoided,  the  dried  out  zoogloea  can  revive.  If  you  dry  your 
clay  at  a  temperature  below  90  C.  (194  F.),  you  can  succeed  in 
bringing  back  to  life  the  crippled  powers  of  such  zoogloea  and 
very  likely  that  which  you  can  see  in  practice  can  he  scientifically 
demonstrated  to  he  vivifying  of  the  clay  mass  and  an  increase  of 
the  plasticity.  In  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  development 
of  bacteria  in  the  clay  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  plasticity, 
but  this  plasticity  must  cease  as  soon  as  you  subject  the  bacteria 
to  influences  that  destroy  their  life.  It  will  he  necessary  in  the 
future  to  follow  up  this  idea  also  from  the  purely  chemical  side, 
which  has  not  hitherto,  unfortunately,  thrown  any  light  upon  the 
subject.  The  greater  our  success  in  determining  the  true  grounds 
of  these  phenomena  the  easier  it  will  he  for  us  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  that,  up  to  the  present  stand  in  the  way  of  producing  a 
good  plastic  clay.  (Applause). 

Dr.  Hecht:  Gentlemen — The  question  of  the  plasticity 
o£  clay,  which  can  be  said  to  have  been  here  touched 
upon,  belongs  to  the  most  interesting  of  all  those  that 
we  have  in  the  clay  industries  and  calls  into  play  the 
liveliest  efforts  of  all  those  who  are  theoretically  or  prac¬ 
tically  concerned  in  the  clay  industries.  The  questions  stand 
as  long  as  we  have  worked  with  clay,  just  as  long  also  have  men 
unavailingly  sought  to  discover  and  explain  the  causes.  The  views 
that  have  been  indicated  to-day  by  Mr.  Bock  are  not  new,  any 
more  than  the  suggested  explanation  that  the  plasticity  of  clay 
is  to  he  referred  to  the  presence  of  bacteria.  A  long  time  ago,  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  increase  the  plasticity  of  clay  by  adding 
liquid  manure  for  the  purpose,  as  the  older  experini,enters  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  of  setting  up  a  rotting  fermentation  in  the  clay.  In 
recent  times  the  opinion  has  been  frequently  expressed  that  the 
condition  of  plasticity  is  due  to  bacteria,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
presence  of  these  minute  organisms  in  the  clay  is  the  cause  of  its 
greater  or  less  plasticity.  Now  we  have  just  heard  that  these 
bacteria  thrive  upon  alkaline  food,  or  that  such  nourishment  is 
necessary  for  them.  Therefore,  it  is  very  singular  that  if  we  add 
quite  a  small  quantity  of  .  an  alkaline  fluid  to  a  clay,  its  plasticity 
is  reduced.  We  certainly  ought  to  suppose  that  the  bacteria  would 
feel  particularly  good,  but  if  as  in  porcelain  manufacture,  we 
add  only  a  small  quantity  of  soda  or  potash  solution  to  the  clay, 
it  becomes  completely  non-plastic.  A  soft  mass  that  has  only  a 
trace  of  alkaline  fluid  added  to  it  breaks  apart  when  pressed  with 
the  finger  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  throw  it  on  the  wheel.  This 
property,  which  an  alkaline  solution  possesses,  of  destroying  plas¬ 
ticity,  has  been  long  made  use  of  for  the  production  of  cast  ware 
in  porcelain  works. 

If  bacteria  are  really  the  cause  of  the  plasticity  of  clay,  how 
does  it  happen  that  certain  clays,  such  as  the  kaolins,  never  and 
under  no  circumstances  become  as  plastic  as  the  so-called  fat 
clays,  not  even  when  both  varieties  contain  as  much  as  99  per 
cent,  of  alumina?  That,  too,  when  the  kaolin  has  been  cured 
for  a  long  time,  or  with  plastic,  old  clay  added  to  it,  its  plasticity 
does  not  increase  to  a  marked  extent.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
has  ever  converted  a  lean  brick  clay  into  a  plastic  clay  and  yet 
it  ought  to  he  a  very  easy  thing  to  do  if  bacteria  could  produce 
plasticity. 

Dr.  Kosman  gave  us  an  address  last  year  upon  the  causes  of 
plasticity  in  clays,  in  which  he  sought  to  show  that  the  question  of 
plasticity  was  answered  by  the  statement  (hat  an  alumina  silicate 
admits  of  a  higher  hydratization.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  accept 
this  view,  but  I  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Kosman  has  succeeded  in 
showing  in  clay  substance  a  higher  content  of  water  than  in  the 
accepted  formula  of  Al2  Oa  2Si02  2H20,  which  must  be  the  first 
thing  to  do. 

That  rotting  or  curing  in  cellars  or  a  damp  place  somewhat 
increases  the  plasticity  of  a  clay  is  undeniable  and  we  also  know 
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that  a  clay  will,  under  these  conditions,  sometimes  change  color. 
1  erhaps  in  many  cases  under  the  influence  of  sulphur  combina¬ 
tions,  for  many  clays,  when  curing,  give  off  an  odor  of  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen.  Whether  salts  play  any  part  in  this,  or  whether 
(he  mass  only  mechanically  adjusts  itself,  and  thus  becomes  more 
plastic,  no  investigator  has  yet  been  able  to  determine.  In  the 
meantime  many  suppositions  have  been  put  forward,  but  the 
proofs  of  these  suppositions  are  as  far  off  as  ever. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Bock  for  opening  up  this  question, 
and  I  only  wish  we  could  have  all  the  tangible  proofs  that  we 
now  lack.  What  Mr.  Bock  told  us  about  the  length  of  time  that 
clay  is  cured  in  China,  seems  to  me  to  be  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  fairy  story.  (Mr.  Bock:  That  was  what  the  American 
paper  said).  Yes,  the  Americans  live  very  near  to  China 
(laughter)  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  would  be  more 
inclined  to  such  an  explanation  than  the  German  investigator.  In 
the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  here,  a  clay  mass  seldom  cures  for 
more  than  five  or  six  months — as  a  rule  it  only  lies  a  few  weeks. 
Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  Bohemian  Porcelain  Works,  and 
there,  to  my  astonishment,  found  that  they  did  not  soak  or  cure 
their  clay  at  all,  or  very  rarely  did  so.  A  great  manufactory 
that  daily  turned  out  hundreds  of  centners  of  ware  had  a  curing 
cellar  of  only  a  few  cubic  meters  capacity.  This  was  occasionally 
used  to  store  a  clay  body  that  had  been  over  worked. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bock  this  question:  What  tests  have 
you  made  of  the  four  samples  you  referred  to  in  your  address? 
Could  you  find  the  slightest  difference  between  them  in  respect 
to  their  plasticity?  I  am,  so  far,  unacquainted  with  any  useful 
method  of  measuring  the  plasticity  of  clay.  We  have  bending  tests, 
stretching  tests,  and  tests  by  pressure,  but  none  of  these  give  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  for  clay,  because  the  structure  and  the 
shrinkage  of  the  clay  and  a  number  of  other  things 
affect  the  question,  so  that  in  this  direction  we  have 
not  made  any  progress.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  con¬ 
nection  between  plasticity  and  shrinkage.  Both  quali¬ 
ties  run  fairly  parallel  with  one  another,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
here,  too,  some  very  puzzling  exceptions  will  not  be  met  with. 
There  is  nothing  so  difficult  in  our  craft  as  to  determine  the 
physical  properties  of  a  clay.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to 
wish  to  prevent  any  one  investigating  these  questions.  We  have 
every  reason  to  thank  those  who  give  their  time  and  labor  to  the 
solution  of  these  matters,  and  I  earnestly  wish  that  these  efforts 
at  providing  a  complete  explanation  will  soon  be  crowned  with 
the  long  desired  success. 

Mr.  BoezE  :  Gentlemen — This  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
but  very  little  investigated,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  shall  get  nearer  to  the  object  of  our  search  if  each  one 
gives  his  personal  experience  in  the  matter. 

That  clay  undergoes  a  change  in  the  process  of  curing  is  a  fact 
known  to  most  of  us.  The  rotting  or  fermenting  of  clay,  when 
working  certain  materials,  is  frequently  spoken  of  and  many  who 
do  not  know  these  difficult  clays  have  laughed  at  such  talk. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  built  a  roofing  tile  works  at  Kibing. 
The  clay  there,  when  dug,  looked  quite  black.  After  exposure  to 
the  air  it  became,  first  reddish,  then  yellow.  Large  pieces  re¬ 
mained  black  in  the  center  for  a  long  time.  If  we  wanted  to  get 
sound  ware  we  had  to  wait  until  the  black  color  had  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  This  brought  me  at  that  time  to  the  conclusion  that 
soaking  the  clay  did  not  only  cause  it  to  take  up  water,  but  that 
the  action  of  the  air  produced  a  chemical  and  a  physical  change. 

All  these  bacteria  and  their  germs,  of  which  we  have  just 
heard,  that  had  been  lying  in  the  clay  for  thousands,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  needed  to  awaken  them  to  life, 
to  breathe  oxygen,  their  further  development  and  increase  could 
only  be  induced  by  allowing  the  access  of  air. 

This  happens  in  soaking  and  curing  the  clay.  By  soaking,  I 
mean  the  spreading  out  of  crushed  clay  and,  at  the  same  time, 
adding  a  suitable  quantity  of  water ;  by  curing,  I  mean  allowing 
this  worked  over  and  well  mixed  clay  to  lie  in  lumps  or  balls. 

In  this  soaking  and  curing,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  not 
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only  the  before  mentioned  biological  process  takes  place,  but 
also  a  chemical  change.  The  influence  of  the  air  and  the  water 
may  produce  a  higher  oxydation  of  certain  minerals,  for  instance 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  bac¬ 
teria,  besides  their  other  excreta,  will  be  likely  to  have  a  chemical 
action  upon  the  material. 

Besides  this,  there  is  no  question  that  the  mixture  of  different 
clays  and  earths  has  a  chemical  effect  upon  their  various  com¬ 
ponents. 

For  the  finer  ceramic  products  it  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to 
use  a  clay  deposit,  as  it  is  found.  As  a  rule,  we  have  to  mix  dif¬ 
ferent  clays  and  the  calcine  that  we  add  has  acquired  in 
burning  a  different  chemical  composition  to  that  of  the  original 
clay. 

In  all  clays  there  are  soluble  substances  present :  soluble  alka¬ 
lies,  minerals  and  salts,  and  I  believe  that  the  mutual  action  of 
these  soluble  salts,  set  in  operation  by  the  mixing  and  kneading 
of  the  clay  in  soaking  and  curing,  has  much  to  do  with  the  plas¬ 
ticity. 

An  experiment  which  I  once  made  has  considerable  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  influence  of  bacteria.  It  consisted  in  this . 

I  determined  the  loss  by  ignition  of  a  series  of  clays  which 
showed  different  results  from  curing.  When  a  clay  is  dried  and 
burned,  its  loss  will  be,  approximately,  what  it  contained  in  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  matter.  My  observations  showed  that  those 
clays  which  showed  a  smaller  loss  by  ignition  were  much  less 
improved  in  quality  by  curing  than  were  those  clays  which 
showed  a  higher  loss. 

This  would  indicate  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Buck’s  deductions, 
for  these  organic  constituents  form  the  sole  nourishment  of  the 
bacteria  and  are  by  them  consumed  and  changed.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  gelatinous  formations  will  result,  though  I  do  not 
think  these  would  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  plas¬ 
ticity. 

Upon  my  advice,  a  number  of  manufacturers  have  given  up 
the  preparation  of  their  clays  by  the  dry  method  and  adopted 
soaking  and  curing,  with  the  best  results. 

Theoretically,  there  should  be  nothing  betier  than  the  dry 
method.  The  dried  and  finely  ground  clay  can  be  combined  and 
mixed  with  mathematical  exactness  and  on  the  addition  of  water 
there  is  a  further  intimate  admixture.  We  would  therefore  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  clay  prepared  in  such  a  manner  should  give  us  the  best 
products,  but,  as  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Bock,  this  is  not 
the  case — on  the  contrary,  the  clay  prepared  by  the  wet  proc¬ 
ess  and  cured,  gives  better  results,  with  less  breakage  in  drying 
and  burning,  as  every  one  will  find  who  adopts  this  and  abandons 
the  dry  method. 

During  the  late  exposition  at  Paris,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  National  Porcelain  Works  at  Sevres,  and  while  I  found 
that  the  preparation  of  the  materials  was  somewhat  primitive, 
for  comparatively  small  quantities  are  used,  I  found  that  the 
'prepared  clay  was  kept  in  covered  bins,  lined  with  zinc,  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  cured  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  years,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  ware  it  was  intended  for. 

The  storing  of  the  clay  in  closed  bins  is,  I  think,  a  mistake. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be 
as  free  an  access  of  air  as  possible,  to  help  and  to  hasten  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  curing. 

If  there  is  free  access  of  air,  we  can  be  certain  of  this,  that  a 
clay  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  organic  matter  will, 
with  24  hours’  soaking  and  eight  days’  curing,  be  brought  into 
such  a  condition  that  an  extension  of  the  time  of  curing  will  give 
no  appreciable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  clay,  as  I  have 
proved  by  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  curing  of  24  hours 
has  shown  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  ware 
and  an  improvement  in  the  working  properties  of  the  clay. 

1  would  like  to  tell  you  how  I  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  arranged  these  soaking  and  curing  installations.  I  would 
say  that  I  start  with  the  idea,  not  so  much  of  saving  in  the  cost 
of  labor  as  of  obtaining  the  highest  possible  quality  in  the  prod- 


net — nevertheless,  these  installations  have  not  increased  the  cost 
of  production  to  an  extent  of  any  importance. 

I  must  point  out  that  soaking,  without  first  properly  crush¬ 
ing  the  clay,  is  of  very  little  value,  for  the  different  clays  come  in 
very  different  sizes.  Taking,  for  instance,  ball  clay  and  a 
crumbly,  lean  clay,  we  can  never  mix  them  properly  and  equally 
in  the  soak  pit,  as  is  necessary  for  fine  ceramic  ware,  unless  the 
clays  are  first  brought  by  crushing  to  the  same  size  or  granulation. 
This  preparatory  crushing  may  be  done  in  various  ways— one 
method  that  has  proved  satisfactory  is  shown  in  the  sketch.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  pairs  of  rolls,  one  above  the 
other.  The  top  pair  are  crusher  rolls  with  teeth.  The  hopper 
above  them  will  deliver  a  half  a  cubic  meter  of  clay  at  once.  These 
crusher  rolls  also  serve  as  feed  rolls  to  the  pair  of  smooth  rolls 
beneath.  In  consequence  of  the  width  apart  of  these  feed  rolls 
they  only  need  to  work  slowly  or  else  the  second  set  of  rolls 
would  choke.  The  distance  apart  of  these  first  smooth  rolls  is 
about  thirteen  milimeters.  To  prevent  choking,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rolls  must  be  so  calculated  in  relation  to  their  speed 
that  they  will  grind  more  clay  than  the  crushers  will  feed  to 
them.  The  lowest  pair  of  rolls  (the  second  smooth  rolls)  are  set 
at  a  distance  of  three  to  five  milimeters  apart  and  run  at  a  high 
speed  so  as  to  negotiate  the  clay  from  the  rolls  above. 

Beneath  the  battery  of  crushers  and  rolls  are  two  soak  pits. 

I  will  assume  that  three  kinds  of  clay  are  to  be  mixed,  say  in 
the  proportions  of  20,  15,  10;  then  20  dump  cars  of  clay  No.  1 


pit  and  wetted.  Hereupon  follow  15  cars  of  No.  2,  10  cars  of 
No.  3,  then  20  cars  of  No.  1,  and  so  on  until  the  pit  is  filled. 

The  clay  is  rolled  out  into  flakes  of  from  three  to  five  mili¬ 
meters  thick  and,  in  this  form,  offers  a  very  large  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  air  and  water  for  their  absorption  and  combina¬ 
tion.  Often  these  clay  flakes  can  be  actually  seen  to  move,  so 
quickly  does  the  biological  and  chemical  action  set  in. 

The  following  day,  that  is  to  say  after  24  hours,  this  pit  is 
emptied.  The  clay  is  taken  out  by  cutting  it  down,  vertically. 
Tne  second  soak  pit  is  now  filled  in  the  same  manner  with  hori¬ 
zontal  layers  of  clay. 

The  soaked  clay  then  passes  through  a  pug  mill,  then  through 
another  pug,  or  balling  mill,  whence  it  issues  as  a  homogeneous, 
well  kneaded  stream  of  clay  upon  the  cutting  table.  Here  the  bar 
is  cut  up  into  clods  of  about  twenty-five  pounds  weight  and  put 
on  the  elevator,  which  takes  them  to  the  curing  cellar,  where  they 
are  laid  up.  After  the  clods  are  cured,  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
cellar  by  the  same  elevator  to  the  upper  floors  where  they  arc 
pressed  into  roofing  tiles,  sewer  pipes,  front  bricks,  etc. 

The  process  of  curing  is  started  by  the  taking  up  of  water 
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and  air  in  the  soaking,  but  it  is  only  completed  to  a  state  of  per¬ 
fection  in  the  curing  cellar. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  to  produce  shingle  tiles  or  pan 
tiles  upon  the  cutting  table  will,  on  trying  this  curing  process,  be 
filled  with  wonder  at  the  finer  quality  of  the  ware  and  at  the 
greater  ease  with  which  it  is  manufactured. 

The  curing  cellar  should  be  kept  as  close  and  as  warm  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  then  the  curing  is  more  rapid.  No  offensive  odor  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  decomposition  agents  or  products. 

The  warming  of  the  cellar  is  best  done  by  taking  exhaust 
steam  in  through  a  small  offset  pipe.  In  this  way  a  continuous 
and  small  jet  of  steam  enters  the  place.  This  steam  jet  is  to  be 
regulated  so  that  the  air  in  the  cellar  is  always  saturated  with 
moisture.  To  know  that  this  is  the  case,  we  have  one  or  more 
hygrometers  in  the  cellar. 

In  this  way  we  prevent  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  clods 
drying,  which  might  produce  faults  in  the  ware  and  we  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  covering  the  clay  with  wet  cloths. 

The  President:  We  only  use  a  plastic  clay  in  our  works 
and  the  potters  and  throwers  on  large  vessels  are  very  dissatisfied 
if  they  get  fresh  clay  to  work.  It  only  takes  a  few  days  to  get 
the  clay  in  better  condition  for  use. 

Mr.  FranckE,  of  Madgeburg  :  I  can  not  give  you  a  scientific 
talk,  but  only  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things  I  have  met  with  in 
practice. 

It  was  formerly  generally  accepted  that  all  material  which 
was  to  be  used  for  clay  ware,  whether  front  brick,  tiles,  or  sewer 
pipe,  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  soak  for  a  long  time  and  to 
cure  for  a  still  longer  period.  In  these  days  we  have,  most  of  us, 
got  away  from  that.  The  thing  is  done  in  a  simpler  and  quicker 
manner.  The  material  is  dug  in  the  winter  and  laid  in  heaps.  It 
is  wetted  and  used  without  further  preparation,  except  what  it 
gets  in  the  machines,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  ma¬ 
chines  for  preparing  clay,  such  as  dry  and  wet  pans,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  old  style  machines,  are  greatly  improved. 

The  glass  and  steel  industries  use  the  clay  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  pit.  The  clay  is  dried,  then  ground,  mixed  in  a  dry 
state  with  calcine,  or  other  material  for  making  it  lean,  then 
wetted  and  worked  up. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  crucibles  for  steel  castings  are  produced 
in  Westphalia.  Certain  proportions  are  taken  of  blue  Westerwald 
clay,  white  Pfalz  clay,  coke  and  calcined  clay.  All  are  ground 
and  mixed  in  the  dry  state,  then  wetted  and  pugged,  after  which 
the  crucibles  are  formed  from  the  material.  The  steel  people 
are  very  anxious  that  their  clay,  so  long  as  it  is  moist  from  the 
pit,  should  be  protected  from  frost,  also  that  it  should  be  neither 
soaked  nor  cured.  They  believe  that,  otherwise,  the  crucibles 
crack. 

For  a  number  of  years  my  work  kept  me  in  the  industrial  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Westphalia  and  I  was  daily  able  to  watch  the  production 
of  these  crucibles  for  casting  steel.  I  saw  that  the  steel  men  were 
right  in  their  contention. 

The  glassmakers  also  are  careful  not  to  let  their  clay  freeze, 
soak  nor  cure;  they  believe  that  the  glass  pots  will  crack  if  they 
let  any  of  these  things  happen  to  the  clay. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  my  capacity  of  superintendent 
of  the  clay  works  belonging  to  the  Madgeburg  Building  Bank,  I 
had  to  deliver  a  large  quantity  of  sewer  pipe  for  the  city  of 
Berlin.  We  got  our  clay  by  water  from  Calbe  on  the  Saale.  After 
working  it,  it  was  always  soaked  for  a  long  time,  in  long,  double 
soak  pits,  exactly  as  Mr.  Bock  has  described  and  shown  you  by 
his  drawings.  After  this  it  was  mixed  with  ground  calcine,  then 
passed  through  rolls  and  pug  mills  and  cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot 
long.  These  were  closely  packed  in  the  cellar  and  left  to  cure  for 
a  good  while. 

We  didn’t  know  any  better  at  that  time,  and  other  people  of 
whom  I  asked  advice  often  knew  still  less.  On  one  occasion,  after 
a  prolonged  frost,  we  ran  out  of  soaked  clay  and  were  compelled, 
whatever  the  results,  to  use  our  clay  just  as  it  was.  My  principal, 
Director  Duvigneau,  reproached  me  bitterly  for  using  the  clay  in 


that  condition.  I  had  not  had  much  experience  then  and  could 
not  talk  back,  but  I  watched  the  thing  very  closely  and  I  found 
that  this  clay  which  had  scarcely  any  soaking  and  no  curing  at 
all,  but  which  had  been  worked  more  in  the  rolls  and  the  pug 
mill,  produced  A  No.  i  sewer  pipe,  with  much  less  cracking  than 
the  other  clay  did.  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  explanation  for 
this — that  belongs  to  the  domain  of  scientific  knowledge.  I  only 
wish  to  offer  you  a  fact  out  of  my  own  experience. 

Dr.  Kosman  gave  a  second  address  at  some  length,  in  which 
he  contended  that  the  breaking  down  of  granite,  etc.,  into  clay 
was  a  chemical  process,  and  that  the  changes  in  the  clay  after¬ 
wards  was  also  a  chemical  process.  He  ridiculed  the  various 
theories  of  bacterial  action  in  clay  and  several  other  things,  and 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  remark  of  the  reader  of  the  paper 
that  a  clay  which  showed  a  large  loss  of  ignition  would  be  one 
that  would  cure  best,  should  be  accepted  with  a  large  amount 
of  caution. 

After  some  remarks  by  members  in  favor  of  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Bock  and  Dr.  Vogtherr,  the  latter  gentleman  replied  as 
follows : 

Dr.  Vogtherr  :  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Hecht,  to  say  that  I  did  not  intend  it  to  be  understood  that  an 
alkaline  fluid  is  especially  favorable  to  the  development  of  bac¬ 
teria,  but  that  bacteria  in  general  thrive  in  neutral  or  weakly  alka¬ 
line  conditions.  I  did  say  this,  that  the  gelatine  and  the  ground 
in  which  they  grow,  become  by  degrees  more  and  more  alkaline. 
As  we  know,  bacteria  in  fluids  which  they  produce  themselves, 
die  off  in  regular  succession.  It  is  the  same  here,  therefore,  the 
alkaline  reaction  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  favorable 
condition  for  growth,  but  as  the  product  of  changes  in  the  bac¬ 
teria.  A  second  point  is  that  in  curing  clay,  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  met  with.  This  explains  the  black  color 
of  the  clay  when  there  is  iron  in  it.  It  has  been  asked  whether 
acids  are  present.  Now,  we  know  that,  there  are  numbers  of  bac¬ 
teria,  which  we  find  in  our  waters,  that  are  able  to  separate  sul¬ 
phur  from  gypsum  and  afterwards  transform  it  to  hydrogen  sul¬ 
phide.  It  is  probable  that  this  may  explain  the  apparent  reaction, 
when  sulphurous  salts  are  present  in  the  clay. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  Mr.  Cramer  has  also 
experimented  with  the  addition  of  acids  to  clay,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  without  any  useful  results  being  achieved,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  vinegar.  It  is  said  that  the  plasticity  of  clay  is 
increased  by  this.  The  best  conditions  for  the  growth  of  bac¬ 
teria  have  been  found  to  be,  generally,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
30  degrees  C.  The  question  we  have  brought  forward  should  be 
considered  as  only  an  incitement  to  further  investigation,  for  the 
time  has  been  too  short  to  allow  us  to  do  any  conclusive  work, 
but  I  hope  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 

The  President,  on  closing  the  discussion,  tendered  the  warm¬ 
est  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Bock  and  Dr.  Vogtherr  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  question  should  be  taken  up,  not 
only  by  the  individual  members,  but  by  the  Association  as  a  body. 

THE  WINTER  BUILDING  PROSPECT. 


At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  men  who,  under  normal  conditions, 
would  be  at  work  on  building  in  New  York  this  winter,  says  the 
New  York  World,  editorially,  will  be  idle  because  of  the  apparently 
hopeless  strike  tangle.  This  is  the  estimate  of  President  Eidlitz  of 
the  Building  Trades  Employers’  Association,  and  it  is  indorsed  by 
other  competent  observers  of  the  situation.  This  is  a  period  of  great 
prosperity.  Capital  is  abundant  and  aggressive.  The  disposition 
to  embark  money  in  new  enterprises  was  never  greater.  New  York, 
as  the  business  heart  of  the  nation,  feels  the  stimulus  of  the  general 
good  times  more  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  Naturally  it  is 
expanding,  and  were  it  not  for  this  building  trades  trouble  it  would 
be  erecting  more  new  buildings  of  all  kinds  than  in  any  previous 
year  in  its  history.  As  it  is,  new  hotels  by  the  dozen  are  halted  or 
not  begun  at  all,  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  are  tied  up,  and  the 
hard-pushed  families  of  a  great  army  of  workingmen  are  seeing  a 
long  succession  of  wageless  Saturday  nights.  Now  the  winter  is 
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coming.  And  still  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  peace.  Is  the 
common-sense  idea  of  giving  a  little  and  taking  a  little,  and  so  reach¬ 
ing  a  compromise,  impossible  of  application  to  this  wretched  muddle 
by  the  employers  and  the  employes  of  our  tied-up  building  trades? 
Are  they  bound  to  go  on  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg 
for  all  of  them  ? — Ex. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CLAY  INDUSTRIES. 


CLAY  TRADE  in  general  has  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  clay  industry  has 
.  grown  during  recent  years.  Each  person 
judges  the  industry  by  what  he  sees  about  him, 
rather  than  delve  into  the  rather  uninteresting 
government  reports  which  would  show  that  the 
clay  industry  is  second  only  to  coal  and  iron. 
In  no  other  instance,  unless  it  has  been  elec¬ 
tricity,  has  an  industry  made  such  marked  prog¬ 
ress.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  horse-power  mill  was  turning 
out  the  bulk  of  the  brick  and  an  augur  machine  was  almost  un¬ 
known. 

Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  rapid  advance  all 
along  the  line  until  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  kindred  clay 


found  all  the  latest  machinery  and  shop  methods  which  facilitate 
the  production  of  high-grade  machinery  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Five  hundred  employes  make  these  factories  a  daily  bee  hive  and 
the  amount  of  work  turned  out  would  seem  incredulous  to  the 
average  clayworker.  It  is  claimed  that  three-fourths  of  all  the 
clayworking  machinery  and  appliances  made  in  the  United 
States  come  from  the  plants  of  The  American  Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company.  It  is  the  only  company  manufacturing  really 
everything  needed  in  the  making  of  all  the  varied  clay  products 
no  matter  by  what  process.  The  machinery  made  by  this  com¬ 
pany  is  found  in  every  country  of  the  globe,  because  the  qualities 
of  every  clay  can  be  met  on  some  one  of  the  various  machines 
made  by  this  company.  Where  clay  is  not  to  be  had  and  sand 
must  be  substituted,  the  American  Company  substitutes  the  Sand- 
Lime  process  of  brickmaking  and  has  built  for  that  process  a 
special  line  of  machinery  which  has  lately  been  put  upon  the 
market. 

So  extensive  are  the  plants  and  the  resources  of  this  company 
that  it  has  at  its  command  the  very  best  people  there  are  in  the 
country  and  each  clay  problem  has  the  advantage  of  the  very  best 
brains  that  the  world  has  produced  on  the  line  in  question.  The 
clay  testing  department  of  the  comnany  is  a  veritable  “safety 
valve”  for  persons  contemplating  going  into  the  clay  trade,  be¬ 


Willoughby  Factory.  Bucyrus  Factory. 

Plants  of  the  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


products  has  broken  away  from  the  “brick  yard”  era  and  can 
be  properly  classed  as  manufactories. 

The  forward  position  occupied  by  tbe  trade  at  this  time  is 
not  alone  due  to  the  demand  for  building  material,  but'  can 
largely  be  attributed  to  the  manufacturers  of  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  who  have  so  improved  the  methods  of  manufacture  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  brick  manufacturer  to  compete  with 
other  material  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

The  oldest  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  machinery  are  no 
doubt  The  American  Clay- Working  Machinery  Company,  which 
concern  dates  back  fifty  years.  Half  a  century  ago  this  com¬ 
pany  occupied  a  building  which  would  resemble  closely  a  cross¬ 
road  blacksmith  shop  of  today  and  its  pay-roll  would  not  have 
exceeded  a  few  dollars  a  week.  Since  that  time  the  company 
has  grown  to  a  really  wonderful  proportion  until  at  the  present 
time  it  occupies  two  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  in  Ohio.  These  two  plants  cover  twenty  acres 
of  land  and  their  buildings  are  as  commodious  as  tbe  extensive 
trade  demands. 

The  equipment  of  the  plants  is  most  modern  and  here  are 


cause  a  sample  of  clay  sent  for  testing  will  be  worked  up  and  the 
finished  product  sent  to  the  interested  parties  so  that  they  may 
know  just  what  their  clay  will  do  or  will  not  do  and  may  thereby 
be  saved  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  disappointment. 

Notwithstanding  the  already  extensive  plants  operated  by  the 
American  Company,  improvements  are  being  contemplated  and 
the  reorganized  company  will  add  new  buildings  as  they  are  re¬ 
quired  and  will  add  new  laurels  to  an  already  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  big  shipments  of  this  company  during  the  past 
year  was  thirty-five  carloads  of  equipment  for  one  plant,  which 
is  the  largest  order  ever  delivered  to  one  customer  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  all  working  satisfactorily.  The  clay  trade  has  a  right 
to  feel  proud  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  im¬ 
portance  to  which  the  clay  business  has  attained. 

For  cheap  machinery  our  readers  are  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end ; 
but  for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good 
purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying  their 
needs. 
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Written  for  The  Ci.ay-Worker. 

BRICKS  AND  BRICKLAYING — No.  5. 


By  Owen  B.  Maginnis. 

WOULD  BE  NATURAL  to  infer  that  walls 
over  sixteen  inches  in  thickness  would  par¬ 
take  much  of  the  construction  of  previously 
described  and  they  certainly  do  in  most  par¬ 
ticulars  though  the  increased  thickness  rend¬ 
ers  them  a  matter  of  more  care  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  bricks,  because  it  does  not  follow, 
that  because  there  are  no  more  bricks,  that 
they  can  be  thrown  in  indiscriminately  and 
the  tying  ignored,  though  this  is  sometimes 
the  case  when  the  work  is  of  a  cheap  description  or  not  prop¬ 
erly  supervised.  For  the  purpose  then  of  illustrating  how  the 
bonding  must  be  done  I  deem  it  advisable  to  place  before  the 
readers  of  The  Cgay-Worker,  the  positions  of  the  bricks  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  safe  construction  of  the  walls  of  20-inch  and 
24-inch  as  these  are  often  times  used  for  foundation  walls  or 
walls  required  to  carry  a  great  weight. 

Fig.  1  therefore  will  convey  the  laying  and  full  bending  of  a 
20-inch  wall  on  section  and  elevation  showing  the  heading 
courses  as  they  occur  as  the  wall  rises;  which  will  be  better 
understood  by  consulting  the  six  courses  the  plans  of  which  are 
lepresented  at  Fig.  2.  From  this  diagram  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  each  course  is  laid  or  placed 
on  that  preceding,  by  the  bricklayers  in  order  that  they  should 
tie  and  form  a  good,  strong,  lawful  wall,  permanent  in  its  form 
and  safe  as  to  its  construction,  a  condition  absolutely  essential 
to  the  stability  of  the  future  building. 

•In  all  brick  work  it  is  imperative!  that  the  bonding  be 
thorough  in  all  details  not  only  in  the  excellence  of  the  materi¬ 
als,  but  also  in  the  workmanship  or  the  placing  of  the  bricks 
which  constitutes  the  art  of  bricklaying. 

This  will  be  recognized  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  3,  which  gives 
the  proper  bonding  of  a  24-inch  wall,  probably  the  thickest 
wall  employed  in  ordinary  buildings  though  in  the  larger  and 
heavier  buildings,  not  necessarily  skyscrapers,  the  steel  frame 
rendering  heavywalls  not  a  sine  qua  non;  they  are  sometimes 
used.  Stone  walls  are  the  best  for  very  thick  bearing  though 
many  engineers  regard  a  thick  brick  wall  laid  in  a  Portland 
cement  mortar  of  one  and  threfe  or  one  and  four  better  than 
or  just  as  good  as  a  random  ashler  wall  of  the  same  thickness. 

For  thick  brick  walls  involving  many  interior  joints  far  away 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  essential  for 
rapid  hardening  or  setting,  it  is  deemed  best  to  use  the  mortar  of  a 
thin  consistency  sufficient  to  work  easily  under  the  trowel  and  to 
grout  in  the  interior  joints  either  by  spreading  the  stuff  with 
the  trowel  and  then  pouring  on  water  from  a  pail,  or  else  to  pour 
the  prepared  grout  from  the  pail  and  then  spread. 

Very  conscientious  workmanship  is  requisite  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  thick  walls  as  the  strength  is  only  gained  by  the  full 
placing  of  the  bonds  and  the  entire  filling  of  the  joints,  tech¬ 
nically  termed  “flushing  up”;  possibly  so  because  they  are  filled 
with  mortar  up  to  the  top  faces  of  the  courses. 

Pointing  up  the  face  joints,  both  inside  and  out,  is  another 
matter  which  demands  full  mechanical  manipulation  with  the 
trowel  and  will  not  bear  slighting  if  the  wall  is  to  remain  per¬ 
manent  and  stable.  It  is  done  with  the  edge  of  the  trowel  held 
beveled  and  the  mortar  is  run  under,  that  is  to  say  the  joint  has 
a  “weathering”  done  as  shown  in  section  at  Fig.  4,  and  made 
necessary  to  carry  off  the  water!  passing  down  the  face  of  the 
work  as  it  is  done  when  rain  falls,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  the  joints  when  made  thus  do  not  retain  the  water  and 
never  burst  out  from  the  action  of  frost,  because  the  water  never 
lodges.  Cement  mortar,  if  the  sand  in  its  mixture  be  not  too 
coarse,  makes  a  finer  and  smoother  joint  in  “pointing  up”  than 
lime  mortar,  but  is  of  course  more  expensive. 

All  details  constantly  exposed  to  the  elements,  such  as  piers, 


parapet  walls,  chimney  stacks,  fence  walls,  buttresses,  gate  posts, 
etc.,  should  if  possible  be  all  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar  as 
it  is  more  endurable  than  Rosendale,  though  the  extra  expense 
oftentimes  precludes  its  use. 

In  addition  to  bonding  and  joining  the  walls  together  by  the 
bricks  themselves,  they  are  often,  in  fact  I  may  say  too  often, 
joined  or  tied  by  the  medium  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  specially 
made  anchors,  wrought  to  the  shape  represented  at  Fig.  5. 
These  handy  auxiliaries  are  built  into  the  ends  and  sides  of 
walls  and  tie  and  hold  them  together,  and  the  ends  and  sides 
of  the  walls  are  fashioned  or  built  in  a  peculiar  way  to  assist  the 
anchors  which  are  not  deemed  sufficiently  stfong  in  themselves 
to  do  the  full  holding  necessary.  This  peculiar  construction  or 
laying  is  termed  “blocking  and  heading”  and  is  done  in  the 
manner  delineated  in  Fig.  6  for  gable  or  end  walls  and  in  the 
manner  represented  in  Fig.  7  for  party  walls.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  a  sort  of  toothing”  is  formed  which  it  is  claimed  is  as  good 
a  bonding  as  laying  course  by  course,  but  unfortunately  thd 
pulling  down  of  old  walls  reveals  that  it  is  not,  because  the  front 
and  side  walls  have  pulled  away  from  their  fellows  and  the 
joints  are  dampened  and  leaky.  This  might  partly  be  caused 
by  neglecting  to  give  the  anchors  a  good  “holding,”  that  is  to 
say,  not  making  the  bricks  come  hard  against  the  tee  of  the 
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Figs.  1  and  2. 


Figs.  3  and  4. 


anchors  or  getting  the  tee  in  a  cross  joint  or  series  of  them  ver¬ 
tically,  thus  making  the  anchors  worthless  as  ties.  In  a  similar 
way  the  hook  of  the  interior  end  is  not  secured  and  the  anchor 
pulls  or  is  loose  in  the  mass  and  useless  as  a  holder.  I  could  di¬ 
late  for  many  sentences  on  the  way  anchoring  is  done  if  the  work 
be  not  carefully  superintended  and  constantly  inspected,  but  will 
reserve  this  for  further  consideration  in  my  next  article. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  painting  of  brick  walls  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
preservation,  but  the  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  that  paint 
is  an  excellent  preventive  of  dampness  and  that  a  house  with 
well  painted  walls  is  dryer  and  consequently  healthier  than  one 
with  the  walls  exposed.  The  best  paints  for  this  purpose  where 
the  color  is  not  an  objection,  are  the  natural  ochre  pigments 
united  with  zinc  oxide.  Thus  yellow  ochre  and  zinc  would 
give  a  pleasing  buff.  Whatever  impairs  the  usefulness  of  a 
paint  by  attacking  its  tenacity  and  waterproofing  quality  is  to  be 
avoided. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  the  Sixth  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society  will  be  Held  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  February  1  to  13,  1904. 


IN  DEFERENCE  to  the  expressed  wish  of  a  large  number 
of  our  members  for  the  selection  of  a  central  point  for  our 
next  meeting,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Sixth  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  February  I  to  13,  inclusive. 

The  first  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  in 
September,  1886,  when  less  than  fifty  of  those  who  had  signed 


Grand  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 


the  call,  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Association. 
Since  then  the  membership  has  grown  steadily  until  it  now  num¬ 
bers  over  five  hundred.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  our  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Association’s  birthplace  will  be  celebrated  by  a  larger 
attendance  than  at  any  previous  convention.  Certainly  the  acces¬ 
sibility  and  attractions  of  Cincinnati  justify  these  expectations, 
for  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  territory  from  whi-  h  the 
major  part  of  our  membership  is  drawn. 

Cincinnati  to-day  is  as  unrivaled  in  attractions  as  when  Long¬ 
fellow  wrote — 

l 

“The  ‘Queen  City’  of  the  West, 

In  her  Garlands  drest, 

On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river.” 

For  the  “beautiful  river”  has  brought  to  her  a  flow  of  gold 
that  has  made  the  Queen  City  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  Though  railroads  have  diverted  much  of  the  river  traffic 
to  rival  cities,  Cincinnati  still  excels  her  rivals  in  the  volume  of 
her  trade,  as  indicated  by  her  bank  clearings,  which,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  $596,000,000.  Not 
only  is  she  a  great  commercial  center,  but  she  also  excels  in  the 
world  of  music,  art  and  literature.  Her  Art  Museum  and  other 
places  of  amusement  make  the  city  very  attractive  to  pleasure 
seekers. 

Almost  every  conceivable  line  of  manufacture  is  represented 


among  her  industries,  and  in  many  lines  she  excels  all  rivals. 
J.  F.  Ellison,  President  of  her  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  Cincinnati  is  the  most  extensive  liquor 
market  in  the  world,  and,  what  may  be  news  to  many,  also  leads 
all  of  the  cities  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  flags.  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris  and  Berlin  have  been  decorated  time  after  time  with 
Cincinnati-made  flags,  and  the  chances  are  that  Old  Glory, 
whether  it  waves  over  the  house  tops  in  this  country  or  is  carried 
by  regiments  of  our  boys  in  the  Philippines,  was  made  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Among  clayworkers,  Cincinnati  is  noted  as  the  home  of  the 
famous  Rookwood  Pottery.  There  are  other  clayworking  estab¬ 
lishments,  such  as  immense  brick  plants,  tile  and  pottery  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  those  who  are  seeking 
practical  information  will  find  of  much  interest. 

HOTEL  HEADQUARTERS. 

Headquarters  during  the  Convention  will  be  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  where  splendid  facilities  will  be  offered  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  Those  desiring  to  display  light  machinery,  or  models  of 
same,  will  be  afforded  ample  floor  space  free  of  charge.  In  due 
time,  further  particulars  as  to  railroad  rates,  etc.,  will  be  an¬ 
nounced.  Those  desiring  further  information  relative  to  the 
requisites  of  membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 
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A  GERMAN  WALL  AND  FLOOR  TILE  FACTORY— 
THE  WORKS  OF  UNITED  SERVAIS  COMPANY. 


HE  MANUFACTURE  of  floor  tiles  occu¬ 
pies  a  more  important  position  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  ceramic  industry  than  is  the  case  in 
America.  Railway  stations  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  sidewalks  and  courts,  bath¬ 
rooms  and  kitchens  are  paved  with  tiles. 
Many  places  which  with  us  are  paved  with 
brick  or  cement,  or  where  wooden  floor¬ 
ing  is  used,  have  pavements  of  vitrified 
tile.  As  for  wall  tile,  we  use  a  good  many  of  them  at  home, 
but  in  Germany,  where  great  care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  best 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  police  is  upon 
all  building  operations,  the  use  of  glazed  tiles  and  bricks,  as  well, 
is  more  general. 

At  the  Servais  works  at  Ehrang,  both  sorts  of  tiles  are  made 
in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  some  unglazed,  and  others  glazed 
and  decorated  in  relief  work  and  colors.  Some  good  artists  are 
employed,  making  the  hand-painted  pieces  one  of  the  best  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  works.  But  it  is  the  manufacture  of  the  tile  bodies 
which  interests  us  most  in  this  works.  Here  we  see  two  dis¬ 
tinct  processes — the  hydraulic  dry  press  practice,  and  plastic,  or 
semi-dry  pressing. 

The  dry-press  is  not  the  favorite  here,  being  less  profitable 
than  the  other.  Yet  the  practice  is  worthy  of  attention.  Of 
course  a  variety  of  clays  must  be  used,  but  mainly  a  good;  red- 
burning  clay,  a  white-burning  kaolin  and  a  stoneware  clay. 
The  body  mixture  is  prepared  as  follows :  The  dry  clay  is 
ground  in  a  ball  mill  and  the  spar  in  a  dry  pan.  Both  are  then 
elevated  and  the  correct  proportions  measured  out  by  hand. 
A  mechanical  device  was  formerly  used  for  the  measuring,  but 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  After  intimate  dry  mixing,  the 
body  is  ready  for  the  dry  press.  A  certain  percentage  of  spar 
is  always  used!  in  the  body  mix,  as  the  vitrification  is  attended 
with  less  shrinkage  than  would  be  the  case  without  it. 

The  grinding  of  the  colored  mixtures  for  the  surfaces  is  done 
in  wet  ball  mills.  A  white  surface  clay  is  also  wet  ground  and 
this  is  separated  in  a  filter  press.  The  various  colors  would 


require  too  many  filter  presses,  however,  so  these  slips  are! 
dried  in  shallow  vats.  • 

The  dry  presses  are  hydraulic  with  revolving  tables.  The 
first  pressure  is  about  twenty-five  atmospheres,  followed  by 
another  of  one  hundrdd  and  fifty.  The  presses  lack  some  of  the 
automatic  features  of  the  newest  patterns,  the  table  being  moved 
by  hand,  and:  the  molds,  heavy  as  they  are,  lifted  out  and  moved 
about  by  hand.  Filling  the  molds  and  getting  in  the  colored 
patterns  amount  to  about  the  same  process  as  that  of  American 
factories,  excepting  that  they  use  a  less  number  of  patterns  for 
a  design ;  where  a  design  has  several  colors,  the  girls  scoop  a 
little  colored  clay  into  each  compartment  of  the  form  instead  of 
using  hit  and  miss  covers.  The  designs  are  rather  complicated 
curved  affairs,  however,  and  their  method  probably  answers  the 
purpose  best. 

But  the  plastic  process  is  the  money-maker.  Here  a  stone¬ 
ware  clay  is  used,  ground  in  a  ball  mill  (which  does  not  imply 
that  it  is  ground  exceedingly  fine),  tempered  in  a  pug  and 
augur  machine  from  which  it  emerges  in  a  stream  of  square 
section.  Wires  cut  the  square  column  into  slabs  and  the 
slabs  are  cut  off  in  squares,  making  the  correct  size  for  single 
tiles.  Now  this  tempering  is  done  sparingly  and  the  clay  comes 
from  the  pug  mill  rather  dry  and  stiff.  The  plastic  squares — 
tiles  in  the  rough — are  loaded  on  trucks  and  run  into  a  steam 
dryer — simply  a  steam-heated  compartment  without  any  special 
provision  for  ventilation — and  allowed  to  become  partially  dry 
before  going  to  the  press.  As  has  been  intimated,  this  plastic 
pressing  is  the  feature  of  the  factory. 

The  press  proper  is  evidently  a  product  of  evolution  from  the 
hand  press.  In  the  latter  we  use  screw  transmission  to  mul¬ 
tiply  man-power.  In  our  power  presses  it  is  customary  to 
depart  from  the  screw  principle  and  use  a  lever  system.  But 
here  we  have  power  driven,  friction  geared  screw  presses,  and 
they  are  extremely  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  plastic  process  is  to  get  precisely 
the  right  sized  piece  of  clay  into  the  mold.  The  press  itself 
must  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  stamp  the  piece,  changing 
its  shape  a  little,  but  its  quantity  not  at  all.  In  order  that  the 
piece  shall  preserve  its  shape  after  pressing  it  must  not  be 
made  too  soft.  Moreover,  a  comparatively  dry  slab  will  come 
out  more  compact  and  be  less  porous  after  drying  than  a  piece 
pressed  from  the  softer  mud.  This  dry  plastic  process  must 
amount  to  the  work  of  a  repress,  for  if  the  form  be  changed 
considerably  the  piece  will  be  cracked.  In  this  outfit  the  tiles 
are  nearly  finished  when  they  reach  the  press.  The  trucks  from 
the  dryer  are  run  up  to  the  end  of  a  belt  conveyor  on  which 
the  rough  tiles  are  placed.  The  conveyor  now  takes  them  un¬ 
der  rolls,  which  roll  them  out  just  a  little  thinner  and  leave 
them  of  uniform  thickness.  As  they  pass  under  the  rolls  the 
outside  edges  are  trimmed  by  small  revolving  discs,  and  so 
two  dimensions  are  fixed.  At  the  end  of  this  conveyor  the 
tiles  are  turned  half  around  by  hand  and  placed  on  a  second 
conveyor,  moving  more  rapidly  than  the  first.  Here  they 
pass  another  set  of  rolls  and  discs  and  the  other  two  sides 
are  trimmed.  Nothing  remains  for  the  press  excepting  to  ren¬ 
der  the  piece  somewhat  more  compact  and  stamp  a  design  in 
relief  upon  it.  Those  floor  tiles  which  have  a  deep  groove 
extending  across  the  middle  of  the  face  in  either  direction, 
must  have  the  grooves  gouged  out  as  the  pieces  pass  under  the 
rolls ;  otherwise  they  are  cracked  in  the  pressing. 

After  the  tile  is  finished,  mechanical  fingers  lift  it  from  the 
die,  and  it  is  placed  on  another  conveyor,  parallel  to  the  first, 
which  carries  it  back  to  the  truckway,  polishing  the  edges  as  it 
goes.  Here  the  pieces  are  reloaded  on  to  the  trucks  and  go  to 
the  dryers.  Those  mechanical  fingers,”  by  the  way,  are  that 
literally,  for  they  imitate  the  lifting  and  drawing  action  of  the 
hands  in  removing  the  piece. 

The  rest  of  the  process  is  the  regular  practice,  burning  in 
saggers  in  round  down-draft  kilns,  fired  with  stone  coal.  The 
finished  kilns  are  plastered  tight  and  allowed  to  cool  as  slowly 
as  possible. 
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ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


01  WITHSTANDING  the  building  com¬ 
missioners’  report  for  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  gives  an  increase  of  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  for  the  month,  the  brick 
manufacturers  here  report  trade  quiet,  and 
that  nearly  all  of  them  have  closed  down 
one  or  more  of  their  kilns.  This  is  due  to 
a  falling  off  in  demand  for  brick.  Most 
of  the  large  buildings,  and  permits  for  quite  a  number  of  them 
were  taken  out  during  the  month  of  October,  call  for  steel  frame 
construction  and  consequently  a  comparatively  few  of  them  re¬ 
quire  many  brick. 

Another  reason  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  Chicago  rough 
brick  being  used  in  buildings  being  erected  in  East  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
Granite  City,  Ill.,  and  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
city,  and  they  can  be  furnished  at  a  less  price  than  those  manu¬ 
factured  at  St.  Louis. 

All  these  conditions  have  reduced  the  demand  for  the  high 
class  brick  manufactured  by  St.  Louis  Brickmakers. 

The  report  of  the  building  commissioner  of  St.  Louis  for 
the  month  of  October  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  $500,000  in 
the  value  of  buildings  being  erected  over  those  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  month  last  year.  The  figures  for  1903  are  $1,659,133, 
while  those  for  last  year  are  $L, 175,600. 

Last  year  there  were  154  building  permits  issued  for  brick 
structures,  and  while  this  year  only  122  were  issued,  there  is 
an  increase  in  cost.  The  total  last  year  was  $1,012,104,  but  for 
this  year  it  is  $1,206,372.  For  additions  and  alterations  this 
year  $184,860  has  ben  spent,  while  last  year  only  $131,140  was 
expended. 

1  rame  structuies  elected  this  year  greatly  exceed  those  of 
last.  The  amount  is  $196,332,  while  that  for  last  year  is  $25,226. 
For  additions  and  alterations  this  year  for  October  $11,569  has 
been  registered  with  the  Building  Commissioner,  while  last  year 
for  the  same  month  it  was  $7,130. 

Frank  B.  McAvoy,  son  of  T.  B.  McAvoy,  of  the  McAvoy 
Brick  Company  of  Philadelphia,  was  severely  hurt  by  being 
struck  by  a  Grand  Avenue  car  at  Caroline  Street  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  and  had  his  skull  fractured.  He  was  taken  to  the 
City  Plospital.  Mr.  McAvoy  has  been  in  St.  Louis  for  several 
months,  and  had  been  negotiating  with  parties  here  to  go 
into  the  brick  manufacturing  business.  His  wife  and  brother, 
who  were  notified,  at  once  came  on  to  St.  Louis.  While 
his  condition  is  still  serious  and  no  one  but  Ins  rela¬ 
tives  is  allowed  to  see  him,  it  is  thought  that  he  will 
recover.  Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  is 
taking  an  interest  in  Mr.  McAvoy,  and  has  called  several  times 
at  the  hospital  to  inquire  as  to  his  condition,  and  see  if  any¬ 
thing  is  needed. 

The  Christy  Fire  Clay  Company  is  building  two  large  chim¬ 
neys  130  feet  high  by  5  feet.  They  are  being  built  on  the  Weber 
steel  concrete  system,  by  the  Weber  Steel  Concrete  Company, 
who  have  offices  in  Chicago,  and  of  which  Geo.  Ileckel,  of  this 
city,  is  the  general  western  and  southern  agent.  They  have 
recently  completed  one  for  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. 

The  Evans  and  Howard  Fire  Clay  Company  is  having  a  nice 
run  of  business  and  George  Jones,  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
says  that  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  business 
being  done. 

Anthony  Ittner  has  closed  down  one  of  the  works  at  his 
brick  plant,  until  the  stock  that  has  accumulated  has  been 
shipped  out. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  other  brick  manuacturers  have  done 
the  same  thing.  A.  Saint. 

St.  Louis,  November  12,  1903. 

A  big  truth  is  all  the  bigger  when  told  in  little  words. —  Jed 
Scarboro. 
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Women  Brickmakers. — During  the  summer  excursion  of  the 
German  Association  of  the  clay,  cement  and  lime  industries  to 
Vienna,  Austria,  visits  were  paid  to  various  brick  works  in  the 
District  of  Hennersdorf.  In  some  of  these  soft  mud  machines 
were  used,  but  in  others  hand  molding  was  the  rule.  1  he  ladies 
of  the  party  were  not  a  little  interested  to  see  that  the  molding 
of  the  bricks  was  done  by  women,  who  proceeded  phlegmatically 
with  their  labor  of  molding  and  off-bearing  the  bricks.  The 
wheeling  of  the  clay  was  done  by  men  and  one  of  them  had  a 
big  dog  attached  to  his  heavily  laden  barrow  to  help  him  in  the 
long  run  from  the  pit  to  the  molding  bench,  where  his  wife  was 
at  work. — Keratn.  Rund. 


Destruction  of  Concrete  by  Water. — A  concrete  sewer  about 
six  miles  in  length  proved  very  satisfactory  except  in  a  length 
of  between  500  and  600  yards,  which  in  a  short  time  disinte¬ 
grated  and  became  converted  into  a  soup  like  mess.  In  some 
of  its  aspects  this  resembled  the  action  upon  cement  work  of 
water  containing  calcium  sulphate,  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  disintegration  took  place  and  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
calcium  sulphate  alone.  It  was  more  likely  caused  by  seepage 
of  water  containing  considerable  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid 
from  boiler  scale.  I11  this  way  a  sulpho-aluminate  could  be 
formed  as  in  fact  analysis  showed  was  the  case.  If  the  dis¬ 
integration  had  proceeded  still  further  the  result  would  have 
been  alumina  and  calcium  carbonate.  The  question  whether  the 
principal  action  has  to  be  attributed  to  the  alkali  or  the  alkaline 
sulphates  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  alkaline  sulphate 
destroys  a  cement  more  rapidly  than  either  a  calcium  or  a  mag¬ 
nesium  sulphate,  but  the  powerful  disintegrating  action  is 
brought  about  by  a  certain  concentration  of  the  solution  of  the 
salt. — Chemik.  Ztg. 

Porous  Bricks. — In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  usual  size 
of  solid  and  hollow  porous  bricks,  the  weight  per  thousand  of 
each  kind  and  how  much  per  cubic  yard  of  brickwork  weighs, 
it  is  stated  that  porous  solid  bricks  are  mostly  made  in  the 
German  standard  size  of  9^x454x2  9-16  in.  The  porous  hollow 
bricks  (those  with  round  holes  or  channels  through  the  brick)  are 
the  standard  size  and  are  in  two  other  sizes,  according  to  whether 
the  holes  run  through  the  length  of  the  brick  or  across;  the  first 
of  the  extra  sizes  is  97/&x5 ?)$x3  15-16  in.,  with  two  large  holes 
running  lengthwise  through  the  bricks.  The  other  size  is  9)4X 
4^x3  15-16.  These  have  the  holes  across,  through  the  flat  of 
the  brick.  One  thousand  of  these  solid  porous  bricks  are  reck¬ 
oned  to  weigh  4,400  pounds.  One  thousand  of  the  extra  size 
hollow  bricks,  with  the  holes  stretcher  ways,  weigh  about  3,300 
pounds.  Those  with  the  holes  cross  ways  are  heavier.  The 
weight  of  a  cubic  yard  of  solid  porous  brick  would,  according 
to  the  Prussian  ministerial  ordinance,  be  from  1,700  to  2,000 
pounds,  and  a  yard  of  brickwork  of  porous  hollow  bricks  would 
be  about  700  pounds. 

Hydraulic  Mortar. — As  most  people  know  we  make  mortar 
by  mixing  slaked  lime  with  some  other  material  and  the  one 
most  commonly  employed  is  sand.  Where  sand  is  not  available 
other  materials  are  substituted,  such  as  crushed  stone,  blast 
furnace  slag,  trass,  brick  meal,  etc.  The  latter  material  (brick 
meal)  gives  the  mortar  the  property  of  hardening  in  water, 
makes  it  a  hydraulic  mortar,  which  is  very  useful  for  all  marine 
work.  According  to  the  German  patent  143900,  awarded  to  H. 
Seifert,  the  property  of  hardening  in  water  is  much  increased 


in  a  mortar  in  which,  instead  of  brick  meal,  a  slightly  burned 
porous  clay  is  used.  This  is  commonly  produced  by  the  intimate 
mixture  of  some  combustible  material,  such  as  coal,  sawdust, 
turf,  etc.,  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  with  the  clay  and  burn¬ 
ing  this  slowly  until  the  combustible,  or  fuel,  in  the  clay  reaches 
the  incandescent  state.  It  is  found  that  fine  coaldust  is  very 
suitable  for  this  and  that  the  production  is  cheapest  if  the  form¬ 
less  masses  of  clay,  with  the  coaldust  in  them,  are  laid  up  in 
heaps  and  burned  the  same  as  for  burning  clay  ballast.  In 
this  way  the  temperature  rises  slowly  and  does  not  become  too 
great,  as  vitrification  must  be  avoided.  In  place  of  mixing  a 
combustible  material  with  the  clay  in  order  to  get  a  porous 
product,  a  clay  may  be  used  that  naturally  contains  fuel  in  it, 
such  as  bituminous  matter.  When  the  burning  is  finished  the 
mass  of  clay  is  broken  to  pieces  and  this  can  be  more  easily  done 
by  throwing  water  upon  it  while  hot.  The  pieces  are  then 
crushed  or  ground  to  about  the  same  size  as  the  ordinary  grains 
of  sand  used  for  mortar.  The  very  fine  pores  in  this  artificial 
sand  gives  an  immense  increase  of  surface  for  the  lime  to  lay 
hold  of  and  for  this  reason  is  far  superior  to  ordinary  brick 
meal.  These  pores  admit  water  easily  to  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  air  which 
penetrates  to  the  heart  of  it,  with  the  result  that  the  hardening 
of  the  mortar  takes  place  very  quickly.  The  patentee’s  claim 
is  for  a  mortar  made  of  slaked  lime  and  a  powdered,  burned 
clay,  made  from  a  porous,  burned  clay,  produced  in  the  known 
manner  by  burning,  with  the  admixture  in  the  clay,  of  an  organic 
material. — Thonind.  Ztg. 


Brick  Stain. — The  bricks  of  a  dwelling  house  have  a  brown¬ 
ish  red  color  and  have  quite  an  unpleasant  effect.  The  question 
is,  “How  can  these  bricks  be  given  an  improved  appearance  that 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  weather?”  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
a  permanent  red  stain  is  produced  by  a  solution  of  caput 
mortuum  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Caput  mortuum,  the  old 
name  for  the  residue  or  dross  in  a  crucible,  is  iron  oxide,  or 
peroxide,  obtained  by  calcining  iron  sulphate. 

Best  Kiln  for  Small  Plant. — An  enquiry  has  been  received 
for  the  best  kiln  to  adopt  in  a  plant  that  is  about  to  be  started  on 
a  small  scale  for  producing  Dinas  (silica)  fire  brick.  For  this 
purpose  we  think  that  a  plain,  round,  down-draft  kiln  is  to  be 
recommended.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  are  to  be  built  for 
the  proposed  output  and  they  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
waste  heat  from  one  kiln  is  utilized  for  water-smoking  and  first 
firing  other  kilns.  If  the  enterprise  proves  successful  the  steady 
demand  for  the  fire  bricks  will  be  sure  to  increase,  it  will  then 
be  easy  to  add  to  the  number  of  kilns  as  required,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  chimney  is  built  large  enough  to  provide  draft 
for  the  full  number  of  kilns  which  it  is  expected  may  eventually 
be  needed.  In  this  way  the  initial  outlay  will  be  much  less  than 
by  starting  with  a  large  kiln,  which  is  a  distinct  advantage,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  we  are  not  sure  whether  there  will  be  a  certain 
and  regular  demand  for  the  goods. 


Cement  Paving  Bricks. — The  commission  in  charge  of  the 
river  Vistula,  in  Germany,  has  for  a  long  time  occupied  itself 
with  the  production  of  artificial  stone.  This  was  due  to  the 
considerable  increase  in  price  of  natural  stone.  In  addition  to 
this,  work  had  to  be  found  for  a  number  of  men  during  the 
periods  of  high  water  of  the  river.  As  a  result  of  numerous 
experiments  the  following  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at : 
For  the  materials,  only  clean,  dry,  sharp  sand  or  gravel  should 
be  used.  For  binding  material  a  slow  setting  cement,  stored 
in  barrels,  must  be  employed.  The  cement  must  be  freshly 
prepared.  The  proportions  are :  One  part  of  cement  to  six  or 
seven  parts  of  sand,  according  to  the  size  of  the  grains.  When 
gravel  is  used  the  proportions  are  changed  to  the  extent  that  one 
part  of  cement  is  used  for  five  parts  of  sand  and  two  of  gravel. 
In  the  preparation  the  materials  must  be  mixed  dry,  this  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  slowly  adding  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  gallons  of 
water  to  the  cubic  yard  of  dry  material,  taking  care  that  the  water 
is  thoroughly  and  eually  distributed.  When  the  molds  are 
filled  the  material  is  stamped  until  water  appears  on  the  surface. 
After  the  material  is  well  stamped  the  upper  surface  is  struck 
smooth  and  the  mold  is  lifted  off  and  the  surfaces  and  corners 
smoothed.  While  the  piece  is  hardening  it  must  be  kept  wet 


the  whole  time  and  this  hardening  period  must  be  at  least  of 
four  weeks’  duration.  No  piece  may  be  taken  for  use  in  less 
than  four  weeks  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  artificial  stone 
should  be  allowed  to  set  through  the  winter  before  using.  The 
place  where  the  work  is  carried  on  should  be  level  and  lie  high 
and  so  large  that  there  is  room  enough  for  the  year’s  supply  for 
one  district.  The  most  suitable  ground  for  this  is  a  turf,  a  fat 
clay,  or  a  damp  sandy  soil.  The  size  of  the  stone  should  be  kept 
as  closely  as  possible  to  I5%xi5%x9%  in.  The  molds  must 
be  quite  stiff,  there  must  not  be  any  possibility  of  any  of  the 
parts  bending  or  spreading  while  the  material  is  being  stamped. 
The  stamps  should  be  broad  and  weigh  about  forty  to  fifty 
pounds.  In  laying  these  stones  wood  implements  are’  used  and 
no  iron  tools.  The  foundation  which  is  found  most  suitable  is 
gravel  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep .—Centralbl.  d.  Ban. 

Porcelain  Strainer  for  Coffee  Pot.— A  porcelain  works  at 
Klosterle  on  the  Eger,  has  put  upon  the  market  a  coffee  pot 
(coffee  machine)  with  an  improved  strainer.  Figs.  3  and  4  give 
views  of  the  upoer  and  under  side  of  the  strainer.  Instead  of 
the  ordinary  round  holes  fine  slits  are  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
but  each  slit  is  widened!  to  the  under  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 


The  strainer  is  glazed.  By  this  arrangement  the  coffee  perco¬ 
lates  more  slowly  and  the  ground  coffee  does  not  pass  through. 
The  strainer  does  not  stop  up  and  the  conical  apertures  enable 
it  to  be  easily  cleaned.  The  ground  coffee  is  laid  directly  upon 
the  strainer  and  the  boiling  water  is  poured  slowly  over  it. — 
Thonind.  Ztg. 

New  Process  Lime  Sand  Brick.— D.  Wachtel  &  Co.  have 
taken  out  an  Austrian  patent  No.  13381,  of  May  1,  1903,  for  a 
process  for  the  production  of  lime  sand  brick,  the  main  feature  of 
which  is  that  the  sand  is  sharply  heated  and  dried  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  above  212  F.  The  object  of  this  is  to  effect  a  complete  in¬ 
troduction  and  interpenetration  of  the  lime  slip  to  the  sand, 
which  is  added  to  it  while  the  sand  is  still  hot.  Heating  the 
sand  to  a  higher  temperature  than  212  degrees  has  the  effect  of 
driving  off  all  moisture  and  also  causes  a  splitting  up  of  the  sand 
into  crystalline  particles.  This  dry  and  split  sand  gives  the 
lime  good  contact  surface  for  the  lime  hydrate  to  lay  hold  of  and 
it  enters  the  fissures  and  pores  of  the  grains  of  sand.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  work  in  the  wet  pan  inasmuch  as  the  combination  of 
the  materials  is,  to  a  great  extent,  effected  by  the  heat.  The 
preheating  of  the  sand  enables  us  to  use  a  thinner  and  more  fluid 
lime  slip;  the  work  too  can  be  carried  on  quite  independently 
of  the  weather.  As  lime  that  is  slaked  with  an  excess  of  water 
can  be  kept  without  being  affected  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere,  that  is  to  say  the  effect  is  so  small  that  practically  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  restrict  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  lime  slip  to  that  which  is  needed  for  the  day’s  out¬ 
put. — Thonind.  Ztg. 

Hourdies. — Hourdi  is  the  name  given  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  to  the  hollow  ware  used  in  the  construction  of  fire¬ 
proof  buildings  for  ceilings  and  floors.  These  are  made  of  clay 
which  has  been  mixed  with  a  combustible  material.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  usual  to  employ  lignite,  sawdust,  or  broken  turf, 
though  other  combustible  material  may  be  used  if  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  cheaply  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  the  right  size.  The 
proportions  used  are  generally  from  two  to  three  parts  of  clay 
to  one  of  combustible  material,  depending  upon  the  fatness,  or 
cohesiveness  of  the  clay.  This  is  determined  by  experiment.  No 
other  addition  is  required.  After  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  clay 
and  the  combustible  material,  the  hourdi  is  formed  in  the  ordi¬ 


nary  augur  machine.  The  mouthpiece,  or  die,  of  the  machine 
represents  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  hourdi,  while  the  length 
is  regulated  by  the  cut-off  wires,  which  are  set  at  the  neces¬ 
sary  distance  apart.  1  he  width  and  depth  of  the  hourdies  vary, 
they  are  made  in  cross  section  of  9%x2%,  of  4^x4  and  of 
5^8X7%  inches.  The  hollow  way  of  the  hourdi  runs  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  length.  1  hese  goods,  when  well  dried,  can  be  burned 
in  the  continuous  kiln. — Dent.  T.  &  Z.  Ztg. 


The  True  Building  Material. — The  large  number  of  brick 
buildings  in  North  Germany  that  come  down  to  us  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  are  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  material  and  many 
buildings  of  sandstone  and  other  natural  stones  that  are  not  of 
a  durable  nature,  bring  out  this  fact  more  strongly.  A  building 
of  rough  material  that  has  to  be  plastered  or  stuccoed  is  the  worst 
of  all.  Constant  renovations  cause  an  unending  expense  and  in 
the  continual  renewal  and  repairing  the  original  character  of  the 
building  is  lost.  For  this  reason  we  should  only  use  genuine  and 
durable  materials,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  best  work  for 
future  generations.  Is  there  any  lack  of  genuine  building  mate¬ 
rial?  No,  most  decidedly  no!  Real,  natural  building  stone, 
which  can  claim  to  be  lasting,  is  costly,  but  our  modern  brick 
industry  supplies  a  material  which  can  compete  in  durability 
with  the  best  natural  stone,  but  at  very  much  lower  cost.  Of 
such  brick  buildings  can  be  erected  that  are  moderate  in  first  cost 
and  are  inexpensive  to  maintain.  Add  to  this  the  immense  va¬ 
riety  in  shape  and  color  in  which  bricks  can  be  produced,  as  is 
possible  with  no  other  material,  but  we  must  only  recognize  as 
the  real  article  such  brick  as  is  thoroughly  burned.  Half  burned 
and  salmon  can  not  meet  the  requirements. — Dent.  T.  &  Z.  Ztg. 

New  Interlocking  Bricks.— The  Refractory  and  Clayware 
Manufactory  of  F.  P.  Ditz,  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  produces  an  in¬ 
terlocking  brick,  the  invention  of  F.  Schneider.  These  bricks 
are  used  for  paving  and  considerable  quantities  of  the  bricks 
are  exported,  principally  to  Roumania.  Our  illustration,  Fig.  1. 
shows  this  brick  in  two  forms.  Mr.  E.  Schneider  is  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  the  city  of  Vienna.  He  has  designed  a  ceiling  made 


of  interlocking  bricks.  These  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  With  these 
he  builds  a  very  flat  arch,  resting  on  girders.  The  bricks  are 
hollow.  These  very  flat  arches  will  regularly  sustain  a  weight 
of  9, coo  kilograms  per  square  metre,  with  a  load  of  17,000  kilo¬ 
grams  the  first  cracks  were  seen. 
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THE  KILN — CONTINUED. 


OMMENTING  FURTHER  on  the  furnace. 
As  we  have  previously  remarked  the  good 
furnace  depends  in  its  results  on  the  fire¬ 
man  and  his  directions  or  the  direc¬ 
tions  he  has  received.  A  good  fur- 

.  nace  by  no  means  makes  a  good  kiln, 
hence  it  is  in  a  measure  a  secondary 
consideration.  Economy  may  be  present  at 
the  furnace  but  be  lost  entirely  within  the 
kiln.  On  the  other  hand  a  good  kiln  con¬ 
dition  may  be  entirely  lost  through  the 
agency  of  a  poor  firing  pocket  or  furnace.  The  kiln  is  in  fact  a 
continuation  of  the  furnace,  so  the  main  idea  is  to  get  as  good  a 
condition  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  combustion  and  look  well 
to  the  matter  of  control  and  distribution  of  same  within  the 
kiln.  We  have  noted  that  a  great  deal  has  been  said  regarding 
the  proper  width  for  furnaces,  height  of  furnace  arch  above  the 
grates,  slant  of  grates,  etc.,  and  have  watched  the  faithful  per¬ 
formances  of  these  directions  and  have  seen  the  result  in  the  kiln 
entirely  without  satisfactory  results.  By  which  statement  we 
mean  that  the  furnace  may  be  ever  so  good  and  lacking  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  directing  mind,  may  demonstrate  failure.  We  have 
heard  the  most  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  slanting  grate  and 
have  noted  that  it  comes  with  the  most  force  from  the  burner  that 
entirely  misses  his  guess  as  to  how  it  should  be  taken  care  of. 
The  same  is  true  when  considering  the  regular  horizontal  grate 
furnace.  Not  long  ago  we  were  talking  with  a  successful  brick 
and  tile  man  regarding  burners.  Ele  said  that  he-  put  any  of  his 
men  at  it  at  any  time.  That  it  was  the  snap  of  the  yard,  etc.  He 
is  in  a  way  correct,  but  after  all  it  is  our  opinion  that  unless  a 
man  can  get  along  without  sleep  he  had  better  hire  a  burner  who 
has  something  at  stake.  It  seems  strange  but  it  is  true  never  the- 
less  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  burners  fail,  where  they  do 
fail,  in  endeavoring  to  save  labor.  They  not  only  fail  in  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor,  but  in  the  production  of  good  burns,  through  im¬ 
proper  care  of  the  fires.  Many  fail  to  grasp  the  fact,  through 
years  of  firing  experience,  that  the  one  essential  is  a  bright  fire 
and  a  clean  grate.  We  have  seen  three  great  strapping  men  nearly 
killing  themselves  in  the  operation,  have  looked  into  the  kiln  and 
seen  a  dull  red  heat  and  noted  the  result  to  be  a  very  uneven 
and  poorly  burned  kiln;  a  great  heap  of  ashes  and  a  large  coal 
bill.  Under  the  same  conditions  we  have  noted  a  spare  little 
fellow  doing  practically  the  same  work  with  the  help  of  an  in¬ 
differently  good  workman  as  helper  and  both  with  time  to  burn 
as  well  as  coal.  Looking  into  the  kiln  we  note  a  bright  clear  heat 
and  a  result  of  entirely  different  nature  is  seen  after  the  kiln  is 
finished. 

We  have  seen  two  huskies  nearly  kill  themselves  and  smoke 
out  the  whole  yard  in  their  frantic  effort  to  fire  nine  slanting 
grate  pockets  and  under  the  same  conditions  we  have  seen  one 
ordinary  man  (with  a  head)  burning  two  kilns  with  very  little 
extra  muscular  effort.  '  All  coming  from  the  clean  fire,  or  clean¬ 
ing  the  fire  properly.  In  the  use  of  horizontal  grates  a  clean 
fire  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  get  any  kind  of  combus¬ 
tion  worth  considering.  In  the  slanting  grate  furnace  a  clean  fire 
not  only  gives  more  economical  results  in  combustion  but  it 
gives  a  condition  of  less  labor,  less  repair  bills  and  a  better  cir¬ 
culation  of  heat,  through  being  able  to  dislodge  the  heat  from  the 
top  by  the  use  of  over-draft.  We  are  inclined  to  hesitate  in  offer¬ 
ing  our  explanation  of  kiln  circulation,  as  we  are  aware  that  some 
few  will  disagree  and  it  is  always  more  pleasant  to  have  people 
concur.  We  will  state  to  begin  with  that  in  burning  brick  in  a 
kiln  where  slanting  grates  are  used,  one  sees  very  little  black 
smoke,  unless  there  is  some  seeming  excess  of  furnace  capacity. 
On  first  thought  this  would  seem  a  good  point  in  favor  of  these 
grates,  since  it  indicates  complete  combustion.  We  will  advance 


here  a  qualified  statement  that  where  no  black  smoke  appears 
in  burning  with  slanting  grates,  there  is  poor  circulation  and  the 
brick  are  overburned  on  the  top  and  not  sufficiently  burned  on 
the  bottom. 

What  are  the  remedies  for  these  conditions?  First,  we  can 
say  if  there  is  sufficient  furnace  capacity,  clean  fires  or  clean 
grates  and  underfire,  with  a  small  overdraft  will  help  matters 
materially.  We  can  not  say,  however,  that  such  firing  can  be 
considered  economical,  though  it  is  the  proper  way  to  fire,  it 
must  be  in  connection  with  the  proper  means  of  heat  distribution 
within  the  kiln  in  order  to  effect  economy. 

We  say  we  have  a  poor  kiln  circulation  and  yet  the  fires  may 
roar,  the  fuel  burn  brightly  and  at  times  the  kiln  may  really 
need  dampening.  Still  a  poor  (resultant)  circulation!  We  will 
add  a  still  more  paradoxical  statement.  To  reduce  top  heat  in 
the  kiln,  where  slanting  grates  are  used,  add  pockets.  We  gain 
heat  circulation  by  increasing  the  intake  and  thereby  reducing 
the  comparison  between  intake  and  outlet.  In  slanting  grates 
we  gain  oxidizing  conditions  over  the  horizontal  grates,  hence 
gain  in  furnace  or  bag  combustion ;  we  deliver  more  heat  in  the 
crown  and  consequently  require  excess  draft  to  pull  it  down.  By 
the  adding  of  extra  pockets  without  increasing  outlets  we  decrease 
the  proportional  draft  force  between  the  pocket  and  stack,  conse¬ 
quently  lower  the  extent  of  good  combustion  and  so  throw  more 
unconsumed  carbon  or  smoke  into  the  kiln,  which  is  drawn  down 
into  the  body  of  the  kiln  and  as  the  heat  increases  within  the  kiln, 
this  smoke  is  burned  within  the  kiln  proper  and  nearer  the  floor, 
giving  flame  conditions  or  heat  carrying  conditions,  or  circula¬ 
tion. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  may  not  be  considered  economy,  but  we 
have  to  admit  that  we  have  traveled  slowly  toward  economy  in 
brick  burning  or  in  the  utilization  of  the  heat  units.  We  claim, 
therefore,  that  the  way  of  progress  lies  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
the  kiln  proper.  In  horizontal  grates  we  have  apparently  more 
grate  surface  than  in  the  slanting  grate  furnace,  but  with  the 
slanting  grate  the  space  below  the  resting  bar  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  grates  and  the  arch  of  the  “eye”  act  as  grate  surface, 
the  latter  when  full  of  fuel  and  the  former  when  free  from  clinker. 
In  horizontal  grates  the  grate  capacity  is  figured  by  the  per¬ 
centage  of  grate  opening  and  the  relative  force  required  in  the 
passing  of  the  air  through  the  usually  small  opening  from  the  ash 
pit,  to  furnish  the  supply  the  grates  are  capable  of  handling.  All 
over-draft  conditions  in  the  horizontal  grates  but  reduce  the  heat¬ 
ing  power  of  the  furnace.  In  horizontal  grates  the  smoke  from 
the  fresh  fuel  does  not  pass  over  the  mass  of  superheated  ma¬ 
terial  that  it  does  in  the  slanting  pocket  and  so  the  combustion 
is  not  as  perfect,  there  is  more  smoke  and  flame  entering  the  kiln 
and  a  better  circulation  of  heat  or  combustion  within  the  kiln. 
There  is  always  the  matter  of  ease  in  firing  standing  in  favor 
of  the  slanting  grates.  Which  can  you  do  better  with?  That  is 
the  question  and  will  answer  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  grate.  We  would  venture  to  advise  a  little  in  this  matter.  In 
either  case  use  good  grates.  Gain  the  greatest  possible  air-space 
capacity  consistent  with  proper  maintenance.  We  would  say  then 
use  shaking  grates,  which  will  permit  of  the  use  of  slack  coal. 
Shaking  slanting  grates  are  in  use  burning  slack  coal  successfully 
and'  with  economy.  When  you  have  a  good  furnace  and  grates 
don’t  let  it  rest  at  that,  but  see  to  the  kiln  itself.  The  best  is  none 
too  good  for  you,  whatever  you  are  burning. 


COMPENSATION  OF  ARCHITECTS. 


Andrew  Carnegie’s  palace  on  the  Highlands  of  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York,  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3, 000,000,  it  is  said.  Babb, 
Cook  &  Willard  were  the  architects.  It  is  the  rule  in  America  to 
charge  a  fee  of  5  per  cent,  for  all  architectural  work,  except  when 
special  arrangements  are  made ;  therefore  Babb,  Cook  &  Willard 
made  $1 50,000  out  of  the  Carnegie  home.  I11  Paris  there  is  a  sliding 
scale  for  architects.  Buildings  costing  more  than  $150,000  will  pay 
4  per  cent.,  those  between  $125,000  and  $150,000  4 y2  per  cent.,  be¬ 
tween  $75,000  and  $125,000  5  per  cent.,  between  $40,000  and  $75,000, 
6  per  cent.  It  is  believed  by  leading  architects  that  such  a  scale 
should  be  adopted  in  this  country. — Building  Trades  Bulletin. 
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'•  ritten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

VITRIFIED  BRICK  TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  GRANITE. 


IN  BUILDING  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  St. 
Louis  the  original  intention  was  to  use  granite  for  the 
foundation.  Scientific  tests  were  made  and  purely  upon 
merit  brick  took  the  place  of  granite.  About  one  million  brick 
went  into  the  foundation.  The  story  has  some  sentiment  at¬ 
tached  to  it. 

Sentiment  in  business,  sentiment  in  banking  or  sentiment  in 
science  is  not  often  to  be  met.  A  bank,  or  those  who  control  it, 
may  have  the  sentiment  which  would  lead  them  to  build  a 
structure  of  unusual  or  great  strength  and  thus  typify  the  finan¬ 
cial  stability  of  the  banking  institution.  This  was  the  case  in 
erecting  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  St.  Louis.  “We  will 
build  our  foundation  of  granite.  Granite  is  the  rock  of  ages.  It 
is  the  strongest  material  we  can  use.  We  do  not  absolutely 
need  material  of  this  strength,  but  we  will  typify  the  foundation 
upon  which  this  financial  institution  rests  by  using  this  mate¬ 
rial.  We  will  use  granite,  hard  New  England  granite,  the 
strongest  material  that  we  can  get.’ 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair,  of  Terre  Haute  heard  of  this.  He  went  to 
the  architect,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  and  said :  “Why  do  you  use 
granite?”  Mr.  Taylor  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  clients 
for  the  strongest  possible  material  for  the  foundations  of  the 
bank.  “Would  you  use  a  stronger  material  than  granite  if  you 
could  obtain  it?”  Mr.  Taylor  is  from  Missouri.  A  test  must 
first  be  made,  and  a  test  was  made.  Our  pictures  show  the 
result.  Vitrified  brick  was  combatted  by  granite.  A  selected 


building  material  used  is  more  fractious  in  a  conflagration  than 
granite. 

Illustrative  of  the  sentiment  which  was  expressed  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  we  are  told  of  the  peculiar  use 
of  marble  columns  for  the  banking  room.  Marble  was  not  strong 
enough.  Steel  must  be  used  for  the  main  support,  yet  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  owners  of  the  bank  was  against  jointing  the  marble  so 
as  to  build  in  the  steel.  The  column  of  marble  was  drilled  out 
or  hollowed  out  through  the  center  and  slipped  over  the  steel, 
thus  making  a  monolithic  marble  exterior  with  the  strength  of 
the  steel  on  the  interior. 

That  vitrified  brick  should  be  selected  upon  its  merit  as 
typifying  the  pride  and  exaltation  of  the  owners  of  this  great 
financial  institution  should  be  pleasing  indeed  to  those  who  are 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  making  of  brick.  To  those  who  have 
sentiment  to  be  aroused  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  they 
would  receive  great  satisfaction  from  it.  To  those  who  would  use 
this  illustration  for  strictly  material  purposes,  the  proved  rela¬ 
tion  of  brick  to  granite  is  of  great  value.  L.  H.  G. 


MODERN  CIVIC  ART. 


The  first  buildings  of  a  community  are  miserable  affairs  which 
are  intended  to  shelter  the  occupants  for  short  time  only.  The  set¬ 
tlers  in  a  new  community  care  little  for  permanent  building.  After 
a  town  has  gained  wealth,  the  question  of  better  streets,  clean  yards, 
improved  alleys,  new  sidewalks,  new  buildings,  all  come  up  for 
serious  consideration.  In  the  average  American  city  this  work  is 
done  at  least  four  times  before  it  is  fairly  well  done.  It  is  done  at 


block  the  same  size  as  the  brick  was  used.  Samples  of  each 
were  put  in  the  testing  machine.  The  selected  granite  broke  at 
2,700  pounds.  The  selected  brick  at  7,420  pounds.  The  average 
sample  of  brick,  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  tests  was  3,700 
pounds.  The  pictures  show  graphically  the  relative  differences 
and  the  superior  strength  of  brick  over  granite.  Granite  is  only 
slightly  absorbent  and,  as  we  all  know,  is  often  used  externally 
as  a  damp  course.  But  vitrified  brick  is  as  non-absorbent  as 
glass  and  tougher  than  glass.  Granite  blocks  for  a  pavement 
soon  become  round  under  the  action  of  the  horses  feet  and  the 
wheels.  The  brick  pavement  is  not  at  its  best  under  ten  or 
twelve  years  when  properly  laid.  A  vitrified  brick  can  not  be 
polluted  by  any  kind  of  nastiness  or  filth.  It  is  as  sanitary  as 
glass. 

Structurally  brick  has  a  toughness  and  a  homogeniety  which 
glass  has  not  and  which  granite  has  not.  The  tests  show  the 
homogeniety  and  the  toughness.  Brick  is  the  best  material  that 
can  possibly  be  used  for  a  foundation.  It  is  the  strongest  and 
toughest  material  that  can  be  used  unless  it  be  steel  or  iron.  But 
the  latter  material  must  be  protected  from  fire.  Brick  is  better 
because  it  is  its  own  protection  and  it  is  better  because  it  is 
cheaper.  Granite  under  the  influence  of  fire  and  water  is  in  the 
same  class  with  glass.  Not  so  bad,  but  is  in  the  same  class.  No 


least  that  many  times  before  it  reaches  a  permanent  and  artistic 
stage.  City  building  is  really  a  new  science.  Art  adds  value  to 
engineering.  Artistic  work  in  a  town  is  not  done  to  help  the  artist, 
but  the  art  is  added  to  help  the  town.  Civic  art  is  the  most  practic¬ 
al  of  all  arts.  It  may  not  be  inspirational  in  its  character,  but  it 
ought  to  be.  Good  streets  and  clean  streets  are  relatively  new 
things  in  American  cities.  I11  some  of  our  larger  western  cities 
clean  streets  are  unknown  today.  There  are  very  few  cities  in  any 
part  of  the  Middle  West  which  knew  good  streets  and  clean  streets 
fifteen  years  ago.  I11  the  East,  New  York  and  Boston  did  not  have 
clean  streets  at  that  time.  vSome  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Eastern 
States  were  then  familiar  with  those  qualities  of  excellence  which 
now7  have  taken  deep  root  in  most  well  regulated  communities  of  the 
West.  I11  truth,  it  is  not  many  years  since  good  streets  and  clean 
streets  wrere  not  knowm  in  any  part  of  the  w7orld.  The  greatest  new 
human  movement  of  recent  years  has  been  along  the  line  of  clean¬ 
liness.  It  extends  from  homes  and  offices  to  yards,  alleys  and 
streets.  It  begins  in  the  bath-room  and  the  laundry.  There  are 
ten  bath-rooms  in  moderate-sized  towms  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
where  there  was  one  a  dozen  years  ago.  Cleanliness  and  civic  art 
walk  hand  in  hand. — Building  Trades  Bulletin. 

If  you  want  experienced  help,  read  the  “Want”  ads.  in  The 
Clay-Worker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  YOUNG  CLAYWORKER  TO 

HIS  SELF-SATISFIED  FATHER,  J.  H. 
ENTIFIC,  A  RETIRED  FARMER. 


[Second  Letter.] 

Steamer  “Nieckar,”  9-6,  ’03. 


Dear  Father: 

ERY  PROBABLY  it  has  occurred  to  you 
that  you  haven’t  been  overwhelmed  with 
copious  epistles  from  your  eldest  during 
the  last  two  months  or  so,  but  I  trust  the 
numerous  illustrated'  post  cards  that  I 
have  sent  home  from  day  to  day,  have  as¬ 
sured  you  that  I  am  not  forgetting  I  have 
a  home  and  have,  if  you  keep  tab  on  the 
postmarks,  explained  to  your  satisfaction  the  “whyfore”  of  my 
seemingly  dilatory  correspondence.  The  fact  is,  I  have  tried  to 
cover  almost  too  much  territory  in  a  limited  time.  When  a 
fellow  hunts  up  a  factory  in  the  morning  and  takes  a  good  look 
at  the  whole  outfit,  goes  to  the  nearest  city  in  the  afternoon  and, 
Baedecker  in  hand  plays  tourist  all  afternoon,  then  he  is  well 
primed  for  a  letter  home  in  the  evening.  But,  in  order  to  be  on 
the  ground  for  another  factory  neixt  morning,  he  is  likely  to  have 
to  ride  a  couple  of  hours  to  the  -nearest  burg,  and  his  natural 
inclination  on  arrival,  is  to  hunt  up  some  music  and  refresh¬ 
ments.  Speaking  of  covering  too  much  territory  makes  me  think 
of  the  way  the  Irish  boy  “set  a  hen.”  His  mother  had  sent 
him  to  the  barn  to  put  a  setting  of  eggs  under  “old  Brindlerags,” 
and  he  didn’t  seem  to  hurry  back.  When  he  finally  did  come 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  with  the  basket  on  his  arm,  the 
old  lady  noticed  a  roguish  twinkle  which  she  had  seen  in  those 
same  eyes  before.  So  she  enquired  suspiciously,  “Well,  Jimmie, 
did  y’  set  ’er?”  To  which  the  worthy  young  gentleman  replied, 
“Yis,  Oi  set  ’er  o-r-right.” 

“An’  how  many  did  yez  give  ’er?”  asked  the  mother. 

Well,  mither,  moin,  Oi  jist  giv’  ’er  an’  even  hundr-r-rd 
an’  y’d  hav’  doid  av  lafter  to  see  th’  ould  fool  spread  ’erself.” 

But  there  is  another  disadvantage  for  a  foreign  “factory 
inspectory,”  or  whatever  you  would  call  a  clayworker  scribe; 
he  doesn’t  always  accumulate  a  lot  of  writeahle  material  when 
he  gets  on  the  ground.  Take  for  example,  the  day  I  spent  ii\ 
the  vicinity  of  Meissen,  where  the  Royal  Porcelain  Factory  of 
Saxony  is.  It  hasn’t  been  many  months  since  the  Clay-Worker 
had  a  fine  illustrated  article  giving  a  detailed  description  of 
the  factory  practices  and  the  different  styles  of  decoration 
in  this  famous  old  establishment.  But  I  was  all  the  more  desir¬ 
ous  of  seeing  it  after  reading  the  description.  Moreover,  I 
hoped  to  get  an  opportunity  to  study  the  technical  side  of  it  a 
little  for  myself.  But  though  I  tipped  the  guide  pretty  liberally, 
I  couldn’t  get  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  visitors.  It  was  a  case 
of  sign  the  register  and  go  through  with  a  party,  take  a  walk 
through  the  plastic  rooms,  the  kiln  department,  and  the  decorat¬ 
ing  rooms  and  back  to  the  starting  place  where  there  is.  a  large 
exhibition  of.  art  pieces  suitable  to  purchase  and  take  away  as 
“trophies.”  Unfortunately  for  my  friends,  but  well  enough 
for  my  pocket,  I  thought  best  not  to  commence  carrying  pot¬ 
tery  at  that  stage  in  the  game. 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  the  party-five  English  speaking 
ladies  who  “did”  the  factory  in  the  same  “round”  which  fell  to 
my  lot.  I  asked  the  guide  whether  they  were  English  or 
American  ladies  and  he  replied  without  any  hesitation — “Amer- 
ikaner.”  And  the  question  must  have  seemed  to  him  a  re¬ 
flection  on  his  intelligence — or  mine.  Well,  these  particular 
American  ladies  knew  nothing  of  pottery  practice  but  they 
meant  to  know  all  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of  Dresden 
ware  before  they  left  the  shop.  Fortunately  for  both  the 
guide  and  myself,  the  former  does  not  speak  English,  so  I 
acted  as  friend,  interpreter  and  assistant  guide. 

The  ladies  were  enthusiastic  observers  and  eager  students 
complaining  bitterly  when  they  thought  they  were  missing 


something.  They  saw  most  of  the  plastic  working  and  naturally 
enjoyed  watching  the  whirling  mass  of  clay  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  at  its  top,  as  if  there  were  magic  in  the  deft  fingers  of 
the  workman,  the  form  of  a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  crucible,  and 
upon  the  removal  of  the  first,  a  second  promptly  took  its  place, 
then  another  and  another  until  there  was  a  row  of  limp  plastic 
pieces  on  the  shelf  ready  for  the  workman  to  change  from  his 
free  hand  work  to  the  moulds  and  give  each  sorry  looking 
piece  its  final  forming.  And  the  ladies  were  interested  to  learn 
that  in  American  potteries  it  is  customary  to  do  away  with 
the  preliminary  hand  turning  altogether  and  simply  dash  a  wad 
of  mud  into  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  throw  the  mold  into  the 
“jolly,”  make  a  quick  wipe  up  the  inside  with  the  fingers,  jerk 
down  the  tool  and  while  the  latter  flies  up  of  its  own  accord, 
toss  that  mold  out  and  another  in.  The  German  porcelain 
mol der  doesn’t  keep  three  boys  running  to  hustle  molds  for 
him. 

The  ladies  were  very  sorry  they  couldn’t  see  the  mold-room 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  preparation  of  the  plastic  body  from 
the  raw  materials,  but  they  bravely  approached  the  kilns 
and  went  away  again  with  the  satisfaction  that  they 
had  seen  the  places  where  the  Dresden  china  is  heatedi  These 
kilns  are  of  the  ordinary  direct-fired,  round,  down-draft  pat¬ 
tern  so  far  as  the  ground  floor  is  concerned,  but  there  is  a 
second  story  and  an  attic  which  most  down-draft  kilns  don’t 
have.  You  see  in  the  ordinary  sort,  the  fire  gases  from  the  fur¬ 
naces  pass  through  vertical  flues  called  “bags”  to  the  top  of 
the  kiln  and  then  strike  downward  through  the  ware,  passing 
through  holes  in  the  floor  which  open  into  underground  tunnels, 
which  in  turn  lead  the  gases,  still  pretty  hot,  into  the  stack. 
Well,  this  heat  which  goes  “up  the  flumes”  is  in  large  part 
wasted,  for  it  isn’t  profitable  to  try  to  heiat  the  cold,  cold 
world.  In  this  case  the  gases  go  up  and  then  down  again, 
but  after  the  second  ascension  they  find  themselves  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  kiln,  having  passed  through  vertical  flues  in 
the  kiln!  wall.  Here  they  pass  upward  through  the  ware  and 
then  through  holes  in  the  top,  which  is  also  the  “attic”  floor. 
This  attic  compartment  is  used  only  for  burning  saggers,  for 
these  do  not  require  a  very  hard  burn  to  make  them  ready  for 
use;  they  get  plenty  later  on.  Of  course  the  second  story 
doesn’t  get  as  hard  a  burn  as  the  first,  but  that  isn’t  necessary 
for  it  is  filled  with  green  ware  for  the  first  burn.  Later,  after 
it  gets  its  coating  of  glaze  it  will  get  the  heat  of  the  lower 
compartment,  first  hand  and  severe  enough.  This  sort  of  kiln 
reduces  the  coal  bill  somewhat,  but  the  ladies  were  interested 
in  colors  rather  than  coal. 

So  we  went  into  the  decorating  rooms  and  the  modelling 
rooms.  This  was  especially  interesting  because  it  was  nearly 
all  hand  work,  mostly  free  hand,  with  the  guidance  of  the  eye 
alone,  printing  being  used  to  a  very  limited  extent.  They  won- 
dlered  at  the  accuracy  with  which  more  or  less  complicated  deu 
designs  were  drawn,  but  long  practice  on  the  same  thing 
will  do  wonders  anywhere.  Perhaps  the  ladies  lingered  longer 
with  the  molders  who  were  making  various,  sorts  of  strange 
creatures  from  plastic  clay— models  from  which  plaster  molds 
would  he  made.  And  then  the  molds  themselves  were  interest¬ 
ing  and  the  casting  and  pressing.  But  I  have  shown  you  all 
these  little  processes — all  but  one.  Did  you  ever  see  rather 
complicated  porcelain  pieces  with  figures  of  trees  and  children 
and  animals,  etc.  Well,  they  are  made  in  the  molds  too — many 
molds— and  the  pieces  stuck  together.  Of  course  the  American 
ladies  were  interested  in  watching  these  pieces  “grow.”  Piece 
after  piece  is  trimmed  a  little,  dipped  in  clay  “slip,”  a  pasty 
consistency  and  stuck  on  to  its  particular  place.  Then  the 
joint  is  smoothed  up  so  that  it  doesn’t  show,  and  finally  the 
finished  article  looks  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  run  into  a 
gelatine  mold  and  the  mold  dissolved. 

But  the  guide  had  “other  fish  to  fry”  and  we  were  finally 
ushered  back  to  the  starting  point,  where  we  took  another  look 
at  the  exhibit,  and  the  ladies,  after  thanking  their  interpreter, 
hurried  on,  for  there  were  “more  worlds  to  conquer.’ 


Having'  seen  the  factory,  the  next  thing  on  mv  program  was 
to  walk  out  into  t lie  country  where  some  clay  pits  were  to 
he  found.  It  is  alx>ut  an  hour  s  walk  to  Mehren,  if  one  hurries 
and  a  good  road  to  travel.  But  the  roads  are  good  every¬ 
where  in  Germany.  I  only  wish  l  had  time  to  tell  you  how 
they  are  made.  At  an'y  rate  they  are  as  well  kept  as  the  mac¬ 
adam  roads  in  our  city  parks  and  one  wonders  how  the  country 
can  afford  it.  But  when  he  considers  that  Germany  must  be 
prepared  to  hurry  troops  to  her  borders  at  any  moment  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  she  must  afford  it.  The  roads  in  this 
case,  were  a  means  to  quite  another  end.  I  hurried  toward 
Mehren,  wishing  that  I  need  not  hurry,  for  in  that  rolling  coun¬ 
try  where  one  could  always  look  out  over  miles  and  miles  of 
variegated  landscape — a  crazy  quilt,  where  the  patches  are 
grain  fields,  with  here  and  there  the  red  roofs  of  a  village,  a 
field-glass  seems  a  much  betteF  companion  than  a  miner’s 
lamp.  But  there  were  the  clay  sheds  and— that  meant  mines. 
Near  one  of  these  sheds  there  was  a  three-legged,  derrick-like 
arrangement,  where  two  men  were  following  each  other  round 
and  round  in  a  small  circle,  each  pushing  the  end  of  an  iron  arm, 
thereby  turning  a  vertical  shaft  which  extended  down  into  the 
ground.  A  third  man  was  standing  at  a  windlass,  partly  sup¬ 
porting  the  weight  of  the  shaft.  This  was  a  boring  outfit  for 
testing  the  depth  and  thickness  of  the  bed  of  plastic,  sedimentary 
fire-clay,  with  which  the  locality  is  underlaid.  The  shaft  which 
extends  into  the  ground  is  a  jointed  affair  with  an  augur  at 
the  bottom.  After  a  certain  amount  of  turning,  the  rod  is  lifted 
out  of  the  hole,  section  by  section,  the  mud  removed  from  the 
augur  and  the  outfit  coupled  up  again.  They  make  slow  work 
of  it,  but  they  haven't  far  to  bore  and  as  the  “cover”  above  the 
clay  is  always  soft,  the  operation  is  not  difficult.  The  clay 
bed  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  depth,  so  that  it  is  always 
necessary  to  make  borings  before  locating  a  shaft. 

The  shafts  themselves  are  simple  timbered  affairs,  twenty 
meters  deep  on  an  average.  A  portion  is  partitioned  off  for  a 
ladder-way.  One  goes  down)  on  the  ladder — not  vertical,  but 
sloping  diagonally  across  the  shaft— to  a  platform,  then  dodges 
under  the  bottom  of  the  first  ladder  to  the  top  of  the  second, 
and  so  on.  It  isn't  as  convenient  as  going  down  in  the  tub,  or 
even  climbing  a  vertical  ladder,  but  it’s  safer,  and  safety  is 
the  first  consideration  in  Germany.  Accidents  are  unusual,  and 
not  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  as  with  us. 

The  tubs  referred  to  are  large  wooden  pails  in  which  the 
clay  is  hoisted  out  of  the  pit,  usually  by  means  of  a  hand  wind¬ 
lass,  but  sometimes  with  an  engine.  They  are  all  rather  primi¬ 
tive,  inexpensive  outfits,  but  perhaps  this  may  be  attributed  to 
the  conditions  which  render  it  impracticable  to  make  extensive 
operations  from  any  one  shaft.  The  clay  bed  itself  is  not  con¬ 
tinuous  and  since  there  is  no  solid  roof,  an  old  portion  of  a  mine 
is  apt  to  be  dangerous.  About  half  a  meter  of  the  tough,  moist 
clay  is  left  at  the  top  and  upon  this  the  overlying  sedimentary 
material  is  supoorted  by  timbers. 

Being  too  tough  for  shooting,  the  clay  must  be  cut  out  in 
chunks.  Broad  iron  chisels  are  used  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
miner’s  work  is  largely  the  mauling  of  a  chisel.  They  go  about 
it  in  a  systematic  way  and  arrange  the  mines  so  that  nearly  all 
the  clay  is  finally  removed  and  the  timbers  with  it. 

But  my  little  journey  was  not  at  an  end,  and  after  a  dinner 
in  the  village  inn  at  Mehien,  I  set  out  for  Seilitz  to  see  the 
kaolin  workings  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Factory.  An  hour’'; 
walk  brought  me  to  a  place  where  there  were  openings  in  a 
hillside  and  on  the  outside  near  the  openings  a  man  was  patiently 
putting  kaolin  through  an  inclined  screen,  such  as  you  have 
often  used  for  cleaning  sand.  I  didn't  quite  understand  the 
object  of  the  clay  screening,  nor  could  the  workman  tell  me, 
but  he  did  better — took  me  into  the  kaolin  mine  and  turned  me 
over  to  the  digger,  who  showed  me  through  the  workings. 
Like  the  outside  man,  this  latter  gentleman  spoke  an  abomin¬ 
able  dialect,  and  a  phonographic  reproduction  of  our  conversa¬ 
tion  would  be  a  curiosity — the  only  one  of  its  kind.  But  I 
could  squeeze  out  some  of  the  essential  facts  which  1  couldn't 
get  by  observation,  and  if  I  missed  some  I  trust  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  will  continue  to  be  supplied  with  raw  material  just  the 
same. 

The  deposit,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  a  "pocket”  of  kaolinized 
feldspar,  in  which  the  workings  occupy  an  area  about  one 
hundred  meters  square.  The  depth  of  the  bed  is  about 
twenty  meters.  The  method  of  mining  is  to  work  out  the  top 


first,  then  run  in  a  second  drift  below  the  first,  leaving  a  thin 
finer  between  for  the  roof  of  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the 
bottom.  1  he  entry  and  rooms  are  run  straight  as  a  die  and 
latlKi  naiiow-  about  a  meter  in  width  by  two  in  height.  Only 
a  little  timbering  is  necessary.  A  surveyor  comes  once  a  month 
to  direct  the  workings  and  at  the  finish  not  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  kaolin  remains  as  pillars. 

f'hc  kaolin  is  fairly  uniform  in  quality,  snow  white,  and  un- 
like  the  plastic  clay  already  mentioned,  dry  and  easy  to  dig. 
Shooting  is  unnecessary  as  the  material  is'  easily  loosened  by 
the  miner  s  pick.  Something  sparkles  in  the  walls  as  one  passes 
tm ough  with  a  light,  but  it  isn’t  mica.  Upon  examination  one 
finds  quartz  crystals,  some  as  large  as  grains  of  corn,  imbedded 
in  the  mass.  1  here  are  also  lumps  of  feldspar  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition,  harder  than  the  kaolin,  but  usually  soft 
enough  to  be  broken  with  the  hands.  I  liese  arc  what  the  out¬ 
side  man  must  take  out  with  his  screen.  What  becomes  of  them 
later  could  not  be  learned.  Perhaps  the  workmen  didn’t  know, 
perhaps  they  knew  but  couldn’t  make  me  understand.  At  any 
rate  I  could  understand  that  there  was  a  boat  down  the  Elbe 
\Vhich  1  might  catch  if  I  would  hurry,  and  so  the  visit  terminated 
abruptly. 

Later  on  I  hope  to  tell  you  about  some  other  days  which,  like 
this  one,  were  wasted  so  far  as  The  Clay-Worker  is  concerned 
but  well  spent  after  all. 


Your  obedient  son, 


Si  Entific. 


THE  ECONONY  OF  GAS  ENGINES. 


WE  ARE  frequently  in  receipt  of  letters  from  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  asking  about  the  ability  of  the  gas  engine  or  gaso¬ 
line  engines  to  do  brick  yard  work.  This  is  a  matter 
that  is  bound  to  cut  considerable  figure  with  manufacturers  from 
now  on.  A  great  many  men  will  install  expensive  machinery  for 


Capital  Gas  Engine. 

finishing  his  products  and  saving  time  and  labor  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  same,  but  will  overlook  the  power  question,  seem¬ 
ingly  altogether.  It  strikes  us  that  he  is  overlooking  the  foun¬ 
tain  head  so  to  speak,  when  lie  overlooks  this  question.  A  large 
portion  of  his  profit  can  be  thrown  away  in  the  expensive  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  in  producing  power.  This  question  has  been 
agitated  for  some  time  in  Europe  and  to  some  extent  in  our  east¬ 
ern  states,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  the  western  brickmakers  have 
not  realized  the  profit  in  power  production,  by  means  of 
combustible  engines.  This  is  due,  as  we  think  partly  to  prejudice 
against  explosives  and  partly  to  a  dislike  for  changing  to  a  power 
that  is  not  perfectly  understood.  We  think  that  our  western  man¬ 
ufacturers  with  all  their  advantages  for  competition  must  think 
over  this  proposition,  and  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
profits  of  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  before  they  realize  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  profit  that  can  be  made  from  their  business. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  gas  engine  is  a  big  saving  where 
natural  gas  can  be  used.  From  $10  to  $30  a  week  can  be  easily 
saved  in  fuel  and  labor  in  such  localities.  There  is  also  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  is  not  a  big  saving  where  artificial  gas  and  gas¬ 
oline  must  be  used,  that  is,  when  you  consider  the  expense  of  a 
skilled  engineer,  and  hauling  and  handling  coal  and  ashes.  These 
matters  can  be  done  away  with  where  the  gas  or  gasoline  engine 
is  used.  Of  course,  there  has  been  some  trouble  in  handling  the 
gasoline  engine  successfully,  due  to  lack  of  information  in  regard 
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to  the  workings  of  these  engines,  but  like  everything  else,  the 
mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  engine  builders  is  fast  over¬ 
coming  this,  and  our  people  are  gradually  learning  the  principle 
of  the  gasoline  engine.  One  of  our  advertisers,  Capital  Gas  En¬ 
gine  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  claims  to  send  out  written  instructions 
and  diagram  with  each  engine,  explaining  the  principle,  and  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  various  troubles  that  have  been  experienced 
with  gasoline  engines  and  telling  how  these  may  be  remedied. 
This  same  firm  also  claims  that  it  builds  an  engine  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  brick  yard  use,  where  the  load  is  light  and 
heavy  alternately.  We  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  our  read¬ 
ers  to  investigate  the  gas  and  gasoline  engine  question  thorough¬ 
ly,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  coming  feature  in  power  production. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS- 


HAS  BEEN  YEARS  since  Kansas  City  has  en¬ 
joyed  as  fine  a  prospect  for  business  activity, 
building  and  improvements  as  it  does  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  There  is  now  $25,000,000  worth  of 
building  and  structural  work  and  improvement 
work  of  different  kinds  either  under  way  or 
planned  to  be  started  within  the  corning  year  in 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  It  means  that  every 
man  in  the  city  who  wishes  to  work  will  be  able 
to  find  it  for  the  coming  year,  and  that  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  building  material  of  all  kinds  will  be  used, 
and  firms  engaged  in  handling  this  class  of  material  will  have  to 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  rush  of  next  year,  for  they  have  been 
extremely  busy  this  year,  without  nearly  the  work  in  sight  that 
they  now  have. 

Besides  the  numerous  new-  factory  buildings  and  enterprises  of 
that  class,  and  the  great  amount  of  bridge  and  railroad  improve¬ 
ments,  there  is  every  indication  of  a  great  amount  of  building  of 
business  houses  of  different  kinds,  and  also  office  buildings,  be¬ 
sides  a  continuation  of  the  big  business  in  building  homes.  This 
demand  for  both  offices  and  business  buildings  has  become  im¬ 
perative.  There  is  hardly  an  empty  business  building  to  be  found 
in  the  city,  and  offices  are  the  same  way.  Agents  for  office  build¬ 
ings  have  continued  to  advance  the  rates  until  they  are  making 
a  fine  income  on  the  investment,  and  the  occupants  can  not 
move  because  there  is  no  place  to  move  to.  A  good  many  years 
ago  there  were  a  great  many  more  business  and  office  buildings  as 
well  as  homes  built  than  there  was  a  demand  for,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  idle  for  so  long,  or  rented  at  a  low  price,  caused 
investors  to  be  backward  about  investing  in  new  buildings,  but 
since  that  time  everything  has  filled  up,  and  now  whenever  a 
new  enterprise  is  talked  of,  it  means  a  building  must  be  built 
for  it. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  enterprises  which  have  already  been 
started,  or  for  which  plans  have  been  approved,  and  the  building 
of  which  are  expected  to  be  completed  within  the  next  twelve 
months,  may  be  mentioned:  Nelson  Morris  packing  plant, 
$2,000,000;  Procter  &  Gamble,  soap  factory,  $500,000;  Union 
Pacific  shops,  $300,000;  Deering  Harvester  Company  warehouse, 
$250,000;  Rock  Island  terminals,  $150,000;  Milwaukee  freight 
house,  etc.,  $150,000;  Fowler  Packing  Co.  improvements,  $100,000; 
Schwarzchild  &  Sulzberger  improvements,  $100,000;  Mo.  Pac. 
freight  house,  $50,000;  Kelley  cooperage  plant,  $50,000;  Frisco 
freight  terminals,  $1000,000;  City  Hospital,  $325,000;  Market 
House,  $250,000;  Mo.  Pac.  roundhouse,  shops,  etc.,  $600,000; 
addition  to  government  building,  $400,000;  Gumbel  office  build¬ 
ing,  $100,000;  Roach  &  Musser  warehouse,  $100,000;  Loose- 
Wiles  addition,  $40,000;  Shukert  building,  $70,000;  John  Taylor 
building,  $70,000;  school  buildings,  $150,000;  Beggs  wagon  fac¬ 
tor).  $20,000;  Methodist  Book  Concern,  $50,000;  and  many 
others. 

The  only  thing  which  could  prevent  this  building  going 
on  would  be  a  general  strike  of  the  laboring  men,  but  this  is 
not  looked  for.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  employers  seem  to 
have  the  situation  in  hand,  and  they  have  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  have  during  the  past  year  shown  that  they  are  well 


able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  have  managed  to  have 
almost  all  the  strikes  settled  in  their  favor,  so  the  city  has  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  buildings  going  up  throughout  the  year,  and  wages 
have  been  paid  regularly,  while  other  cities  were  standing  still, 
on  account  of  the  strikes,  and  instead  of  the  laboring  men  draw¬ 
ing  their  pay  regularly,  they  were  out  of  work,  and  hence  did  not 
have  the  money  to  spend,  which  has  made  everyone  prosperous 
in  this  city.  If  the  employers  can  hold  their  association  together 
and  make  this  condition  a  permanent  one,  they  will  not  only 
make  money  themselves,  but  will  make  money  for  the  laboring 
man  and  the  city. 

The  building  nermits  for  the  month  of  October  amounted  to 
$788,140,  showing  an  increase  over  October  of  last  year  of  $258,- 
11 5.  There  were  379  permits,  42  of  which  were  for  brick  build¬ 
ings,  valued  at  $349,600;  111  for  frame  buildings,  valued  at 
$284,500,  and  226  miscellaneous,  Valued  at  $154,400.  Considering 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  late  in  the  building  season,  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  record. 

A  $300,000  ten-story  steel  office  building  is  to  be  erected  im¬ 
mediately  south  of  the  Board  of  Trade  building,  the  plans  now 
being  under  way. 

The  fall  elections,  although  they  did  not  touch  this,  city,  this 
being  an  off  year,  caused  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  be  aroused 
in  the  city  election  for  next  spring,  and  the  name  mentioned 
oftenest  for  mayor,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  is  that  of  Walter 
S.  Dickey  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  Mr. 
Dickey  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  Republican  party  and  trying  to  promote  a  good 
clean  and  businesslike  city  government,  and  should  make  an 
exceptionally  good  mayor. 

Burns  &  McDonald,  of  this  city,  have  secured  the  contract 
for  the  sewer  and  waterworks  system  for  Vinita,  I.  T.  This  is  a 
good  contract  and  the  city  is  far  enough  south  to  allow  of  a 
great  amount  of  winter  work  being  done. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  filed  by  the  city  engineer 
for  the  largest  lateral  sewer  in  the  city.  This  sewer  is  to  be 
about  two  miles  long,  and  will  drain  a  territory  one  and  one- 
half  miles  wide.  Bids  are  to  be  advertised  for  immediately. 

The  name  of  Walter  S.  Dickey  ocupies  a  prominent  place  in 
the  new  list  of  directors  recently  chosen  by  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association.  He  was  their  first  president,  and  did  much 
to  make  the  association  valuable  to  its  membership,  and  the  city 
at  large. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  is  now  installing  a  500-horse¬ 
power  engine  in  the  new  plant  at  Sycamore,  Kas.  When  this 
plant  was  put  in  it  was  not  known  whether  the  shale  would  make 
a  good  paving  brick,  so  pressed  brick  and  common  brick  had 
their  attention  until  last  week,  when  they  burned  a  kiln  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  and  find  them  to  be  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  turned  out 
by  any  of  the  gas  belt  plants.  This  will  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  the  plant,  giving  them  a  greater  variety  of  output.  This 
company  has  been  furnishing  brick  for  some  very  large  con¬ 
tracts,  and  have  been  snowed  under  with  business  to  the  present 
time,  but  they  are  now  getting  out  to  where  they  can  look  around 
and  size  up  some  of  the  other  good  things  to  be  picked  up. 

The  Parker- Washington  Co.,  which  has  a  good  many  contracts 
in  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  for  paving,  is  calling  for  brick,  and  evi¬ 
dently  intends  to  put  down  considerable  paving  yet  this  year,  if 
the  weather  continues  favorable,  and  we  usually  have  a  couple 
of  months  of  good  weather  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Shinick  &  Masman  have  secured  the  contract  for  the  brick¬ 
work  on  the  new  Proctor  &  Gamble  soap  factory,  and  the  brick 
will  come  from  La  Harp,  Kas.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
2,000,000  brick  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  this  plant. 

A  great  deal  of  complaint  is  made  against  the  poor  freight 
service  furnished  by  the  railroads,  especially  by  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  who  ship  from  this  city.  It  is  said  that  the  service 
is  even  worse  than  it  was  a  month  ago,  and  that  was  terrible. 
One  firm,  which  uses  the  railroads  to  move  brick  from  the  kiln, 
in  the  suburbs,  to  their  yards,  up  town,  says  that  in  former  days 
it  took  a  day  to  get  the  cars  switched  from  the  kiln  to  the  yards, 
and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  switching.  Now  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  in  luck  if  tn°Tr  can  get  them  switched  in  ten  days,  and  it 
usually  takes  two  weeks.  These  cars  never  leave  town,  but  are 
just  switched  back  and  forth.  Shipments  from  here  to  other 
points  fare  the  same  way. 

The  following  are  the  prices  asked  for  brick  in  this  market : 
No.  1  paving  brick,  $12  to  $13;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11;  hard  sewer 
brick,  $9  to  $10;  common  building  brick,  $7  to  $8;  face  brick, 
$9  to  $12;  fancy  colors,  $18  tc  $28.  P.  Caw. 
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METHODS  OF  EXCAVATING  DRAINS. 


WHILE  IT  IS  TRUE  that  there  is  a  steam  machine  in 
operation  which  does  excellent  and  rapid  work  in  ex¬ 
cavating  drains  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  or  less  if 
desired,  yet  it  is  likewise  true  that  every  farmer  can  not  own  one. 
However,  several  farmers  might  join  together  in  the  purchase  of 
a  ditching  machine  and  thus  get  the  benefits  to  be  had  in  oper¬ 
ating  it.  We  know  of  one,  only,  purchased  in  this  way,  and  the 
instrument  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  of  digging 
ditches  is  done  by  hand  work.  This  method  is,  of  necessity,  the 
best  in  very  wet  or  boggy  lands,  such  as  are  too  soft  to  run  over 
with  the  steam  machine.  The  same  is  true  of  very  rough  land, 
such  as  the  straightening  of  small  streams  or  drains  in  a  field. 

Where  the  work  is  done  by  hand  only  a  few  tools  are  needed, 
a  common  spade,  ditching  spade,  crumming  shovel  and  pick,  the 
latter  is  not  needed,  except  in  very  hard  clay.  The 
crumming  spade  is  used  not  only  to  scoop  out  the  fine 
dirt,  but  is  especially  needed  in  preparing  the  groove  in 
the  bottom  to  lay  the  tile  securely  so  that  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  get  displaced  by  working  on  the  tile  in 
laying,  as  some  do,  but  are  made  secure  for  the  first  filling  of 
earth  thrown  in  to  hold  the  tile  in  place.  Some  of  these  spades 
are  made  with  a  joint  where  the  handle  joins,  the  spade  which 
enables  the  operator  to  adjust  the  handle  for  use  in  any  depth  of 
drain,  so  that  it  may  be  used  by  the  ditcher  when  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  ditch.  The  joint  is  provided  with  a  bolt  and  tap 
so  that  it  may  be  made  tight  and  secure.  It  can  be  adjusted 
quite  as  well  for  use  when  standing  in  the  ditch.  Jn  very  wet 
land  the  ditching  spade  is  the  principal  tool  to  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  excepting  the  crumming  shovel.  The  ditching  spade 
is  slightly  curved  at  the  point  and  has  a  much  longer  throw  than  a 
common  spade — as  much  as  three  or  four  inches.  The  blade 
tapers  from  the  base  of  the  handle  to  the  point  which  makes  it 
work  easier  than  if  it  carried  its  width  to  the  point.  Where  there 
are  no  stones  it  may  be  used  to  excavate  the  entire  ditch.  It  is 
seldom  found  practical  to  cut  the  drain  only  the  width  of  the 
spade.  In  cutting  wider  there  is  more  or  less  dirt  thrown  out, 
but  it  requires  less  labor  for  the  reason  that  the  spade  works 
more  easily,  not  binding  on  the  sides  and  the  ditch  more  con¬ 
veniently  leveled,  and  the  tile  may  be  laid  with  less  trouble  in 
trimming  the  sides. 

In  spading  the  wider  drain  the  spade  is  run  down  on  one  side 
then  on  the  other,  lifting  the  earth  each  time  to  the  top  of  either 
side  or  one  side  only.  We  prefer  to  place  the  dirt  on  one  side 
leaving  the  other  to  handle  the  tile  free  from  any  obstruction. 
It  is  best  to  have  good  tools  and  keep  them  in  good  order. 
Another  method  in  common  use,  where  the  land  is  comparatively 
level,  is  to  use  a  team  of  horses  and  a  common  breaking  plow 
and  turn  out  a  furrow,  and  then  pass  two  or  three  times  in  the 
furrow,  throwing  out  a  slice  of  earth  each  time,  thus  increasing 
the  depth  until  all  the  earth  is  thrown  out  to  the  sides  that  the 
plow  will  conveniently  turn  up,  and  then  remove  the  crumbs  or 
fine  earth  with  a  common  dirt  shovel.  A  subsoil  plow  may  be 
used  to  further  increase  the  depth  by  throwing  out  the  earth  thus 
broken  up  with  the  shovel.  Plows  constructed  for  this  use  have 
been  used  until  a  depth  of  twenty  inches  or  more  has  been  se¬ 
cured,  if  conditions  are  favorable. 

The  bottom  of  the  excavation,  after  the  plow  or  plows  have 
been  used,  should  be  brought  as  near  to  the  desired  grade  as 
practical,  then  the  remaining  excavating  may  be  done  with  the 


ditching  spade  and  other  tools,  until  the  desired  depth  is  ob¬ 
tained  and  grade  accurately-  made. 

The  removal  of  earth  by  using  a  plow  requires  much  less  labor 
and  expedites  the  work.  After  using  the  plow  and  shovel,  the 
grade  may  be  practically  secured  with  less  labor  than  would  he 
required  if  done  otherwise,  when  the  desired  depth  is  reached,  pro¬ 
vided  the  ditching  spade  is  forced  down  for  each  lifting  of  earth 
to  a  uniform  depth,  which  may  be  done,  after  which  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  further  level  and  smooth  the  bottom  so  as  to 
secure  a  firm  bed  for  the  tile.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the  use  of 
the  plows  the  expense  will  be  materially  lessened  and  the  work 
much  more  rapidly  done. 

After  the  tile  are  laid  and -covered  with  sufficient  earth  to  keep 
them  firmly  in  place,  the  remaining  earth  may  be  turned  in 
speedily  with  a  plow,  by  using  a  long  doubletree  and  two  horses. 

\V  here  fields  are  practically  smooth  and  the  under  soil  con¬ 
ditions  favorable,  the  latter  method  of  excavating  ditches  is  not 
only  speedy,  but  less  expensive  and  very  satisfactory. 

TILE  WORKS  IN  THE  GAS  BELT. 

A  run  on  the  traction  lines  in  the  gas  belt,  in  this  State,  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  see  at  a  glance  that  all  of  the  tile  factories 
are  in  active  operation.  Teams  and  men  were  busy  loading  tile 
for  shipment  and  as  far  as  we  could  learn  they  are  behind  on 
orders. 

At  Summitville  they  are  loading  about  twenty-five  cars  of 
tile  a  week.  Sales  mostly  embrace  large  tile,  but  sizes  from  4- 
inch  to  30-inches  are  in  brisk  demand,  the  larger  sizes  most 
eagerly  sought.  They  are  using  but  little  gas.  if  any,  relying  en¬ 
tirely  upon  coal  to  burn  the  tile.  They  are  squarely  down  to  the 
same  base  as  the  tile  makers  outside  of  the  gas  belt  and  they  are 
not  complaining,  simply  accepting  the  conditions  and  going  ahead, 
they  have  some  trouble  with  the  railroads  about  shipping  coal  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  their  wants.  This,  however,  is  a 
common  condition  with  other  industries. 

The  increased  demand  for  drain  tile,  especially  large  tile,  is  so 
pressing  that  tile  works  quite  generally  are  running  at  their  full 
capacity. 

A  few  brick  works  have  quit  business  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  gas  supply.  The  Madison  Brick  Works  at  Sum- 
mittville  closed  down  in  October  to  quit  business  for  the  reason 
that  their  supply  of  gas  failed. 

SOME  THINGS  THAT  NEED  REMEMBERING. 

That  the  only  way  of  preventing  the  waste  of  soil  fertility 
by  surface  washing  is  to  underdrain  cultivated  lands. 

That  we  can  get  a  soil  condition  by  deep  underdrainage  in 
our  drift  soils  that  will  enable  us  to  draw  on  our  lower  farms 
in  the  growth  of  our  crops. 

That  the  watershed  from  other  lands  adjoining  should  be 
considered  in  determining  the  size  of  tile  to  be  used. 

That  we  should  not  put  off  until  next  year  the  underdrain¬ 
age  badly  needed— if  we  could  do  it  at  all  soon,  let  us  be  up  and 
at  it  and  get  the  benefit  in  the  next  crop  grown. 

Mark  the  drainage  department  of  The  Clay-Worker  and 
then  hand  a  copy  to  some  one  who  needs  to  underdrain  and 
maybe  he  will  get  his  eyes  open  and  profit  by  it. 

DEPTH  OF  DRAINS. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  “How  deep  should  drains  be 
laid?”  No  ironclad  rule  can  be  given.  There  are  several  fact¬ 
ors  that  have  or  ought  to  be  considered  before  determining 
the  depth  that  drain  tile  should  be  laid. 

1st.  The  outlet.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  secure  an  out¬ 
let  that  will  enable  us  to  drain  deeply— and  rather  than  not 
drain  at  all,  we  drain  shallow,  two  feet  or  more,  as  the  outlet 
will  allow,  to  work  well.  In  such  cases  the  underdrains  should 
be  closer  together. 

2d.  When  the  necessary  outlet  can  be  had,  then  there  may 
be  stone  underlying  that  interferes  with  deep  drainage,  or  it 
may  l>e  that  the  underlying  earth  at  a  depth  of  three  feet,  more 
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or  less,  is  hard  and  filled  with  stones  which  would  make  the 
work  of  picking  and  excavation  so  expensive  that  a  less  depth 
and  a  greater  number  of  drains  may  be  advisable. 

3d.  The  close  or  open  condition  of  the  underlying  earth 
has  much  to  do  in  determining  the  depth  the  drain  should  be 
placed.  Drains  laid  fifty  feet  apart  and  three  feet  deep  in  a 

close  retentive  soil  may -drain  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  feet 
midway  between  the  drains — after  a  few  years'  working  of 
the  drains — the  depth  drained  midway  between  may  reach 
thirty  inches  or  more.  If  the  drains  are  laid  three 
and  one-half  feet  deep  or  more  than  the  depth  drained  midway 
between  drains  will  be  increased  accordingly,  so  that  the  drains 
may  be  laid  further  apart. 

In  an  open  soil  or  subsoil,  drains  laid  at  a  depth  of  three 
and  one-half  or  four  feet  deep  may  be  placed  eighty  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  apart  and  do  good  work. 

4th.  The  character  of  the  work  done  has  much  to  do  in 
securing  the  efficient  working  of  the  drains — evenly  jointed — 
a  regular  fall,  firmly  laid,  etc.  Deep  drainage  is  preferred  to 
shallow,  where  the  conditions  will  allow  it.  The  width  drained 
will  be  greater  and  the  depth  of  soil  increased,  for  the  roots  of 
crops  to  penetrate  for  food  and  moisture,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  is  the  conservation  of  moisture  for  plant  growth. 


A  COMMON  FAILING. 


Within  the  past  two  weeks,  in  the  farmers’  institute  work, 
we  have  been  frequently  asked  why  this  or  that  line  of  tile 
did  not  work.  Upon  making  inquiry  as  to  how  it  was  laid  and 
the  size  of  the  tile,  we  have  found  in  every  case  that  the  tile 
were  not  well  laid  and  the  sizes  too  small.  Threes  have  been 
used  where  fours  and  fives  are  needed,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
take  them  up  and  thus  do  the  work  over.  And  yet  they  ought 
to  do  it.  This  is  a  common  failing  the  country  over.  The  idea 
of  lessening  the  cost  of  drainage  in  the  way  of  using  tile  that 
are  too  small  is  disappointing  and  in  the  end  expensive  if  we 
do  as  we  should— take  them  up  and  lay  larger  sizes. 


AN  ESTABLISHED  FACT. 


Waring  writes:  “If  any  single  fact  connected  with  tile- 
drainage  is  established,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  it  is  in  the 
stiffest  clay  soils  ever  cultivated,  drains  four  feet  deep  will  act 
effectually;  the  water  will  find  its  way  to  them.  More  and  more 
freely  and  completely  as  the  drying  of  successive  years,  and  the 
penetration  and  decay  of  the  roots  of  successive  crops,  modify  the 
character  of  the  land  and  they  will  eventually  be  practically  so 
porous  that— so  far  as  the  ease  of  drainage  is  concerned— no 
distinction  need,  in  practice,  be  made  between  them  and  the  less 
retentive  loam  soils. 

But  farmers,  quite  generally,  are  ready  to  say  that  clays  so 
close  and  retentive  will  not  be  benefited  by  underdrains;  ex¬ 
cepting  those  who  have  tried  deep  drains — they  know  better. 
Others  say  that  water  on  their  lands  will  stand  in  the  horse 
tracks  and  other  holes,  all  of  which  is  true,  but  they  do  not 
consider  the  fact  that  in  such  cases  the  clay  is  puddled.  There 
is  one  fact  that  can  not  he  disputed  intelligently,  and  that  is, 
if  water  will  get  into  and  wet  a  soil,  or  clay,  deep  or  shallow,  it 
can  be  drained  out — if  an  outlet  is  provided  through  well  laid 
drain  tile  or  other  means. 

Don’t  say  it  can  not  be  underdrained  until  you  have  tried 
it,  and  then  you  will  not  say  so,  for  the  reason  that  you  know 
it  will  drain  out.” 


LOAD  GOOD  TILE. 


A  few  days  ago  we  were  riding  on  a  traction  car  through 
a  town  which  has  a  tile  factory.  We  saw  two  wagons  loading 
large  tile  in  a  car.  A  number  of  tile  (large  sizes)  were  chipped, 
pieces  broken  out  before  being  loaded.  We  suspected  that  the 
damage  would  be  charged  to  the  railroad— at  least  the  blame 
of  the  breakage  would  be  laid  on  the  road — when  in  fact  the 
factory  ought  to  make  it  good.  The  probability  is  that  the 
purchaser  will  bear  the  loss.  The  employes  are  often  to  blame 
for  careless,  rough  handling  and  ought  in  some  way  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  unnecessary  rough  handling  of  the  tile.  This 
is  especially  true  of  large  size — they  are  costly  and  need  to  be 
handled  with  care. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PITTSBURGH  AND  HER  BRICKMAKERS. 


ICTURESQUE,  aye,  even  more. 
Dante’s  Inferno  fails  to  bring  to 
the  scope  of  the  mental  camera  the 
gigantic  wierdness  that  suddenly 
breaks  open  through  the  cracking 
ribs  of  the  east  side,  when  assured 
that  the  sun  has  gone  to  rest,  the 
hissing,  roaring,  skin-cracking 
stireams  of  fiery  molten  metals, 
roar  out  their  defiance  to  the  modest  silver  moon,  sending  aloft 
the  signal  that  the  industries  sleep  neither  by  day  or  night. 

In  the  tenth  story  of  the  Park  Building  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
are  located  the  capacious  offices  of 

E.  S.  McLain  &  Sons, 

controlling  by  long  distance  ’phones  the  following  three  yards : 

The  first  being  located  at  St.  Charles,  Clarion  County,  Pa. 
Here  with  an  area  covering  some  300  acres,  they  possess  seven 
gas  wells  which  serves  to  supply  the  150-h.  p.  gas  engine.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  plant  is 
situate  right  in  a  rich  belt  of  timber,  fed  by  the  running  stream 
on  the  right  or  west  sides  and  the  railroad  on  the  left,  thus  af¬ 
fording  every  facility  for  easy  shipments.  This  plant  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  high-grade  hand-made  brick,  of  which  some  20,000 
daily  are  turned  out.  In  addition  to  these,  molds  and  shapes 
of  all  kinds  are  handled  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 

No.  2  yard  is  located  at  Lamport,  Pa.  This  covers  an  area 
of  80  acres,  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  dry  press  system,  hav¬ 
ing  a  20,000  daily  capacity  for  the  entire  year.  From  these  two' 
yards  deliveries  are  made  for  all  the  intervening  building  sec¬ 
tion  between  the  yards  and  Pittsburg.  During  the  past  year 
these  two  yards  put  out  on  the  market  something  over  four 
million  brick. 

From  the  plant  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  all  orders  for  fire  brick 
and  pavers  are  drawn.  This  consists  of  a  60-acre  plant,  fitted 
up  with  a  wire  cut  Penfield  machine,  fed  by  a  150-h.  p.  engine 
and  boiler,  four  kilns,  round,  down  and  square,  with  a  daily 
capactiy  of  50,000  fire  brick  and  pavers. 

This  yard  was  established  in  1870,  and  under  the  careful 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  McLain’s,  for  they  are  all  brick- 
makers  through  three  or  four  generations,  has  grown  in  the 
affection  of  the  owners  and  esteem  of  the  contractors  as  a  good, 
reliable  source  from  whence  to  obtain  a  first-class  paver  or 
fire  brick. 

The  Union  Brick  Co.,  Limited. 

Standing  a  piece  back  from  Legionville  on  the  P.  F.  W.  & 
C.  Railway,  is  the  plant  of  the  above  company.  This  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1893,  and  later  formed  into  a  limited  company  with 
Henry  Cooper,  chairman;  M.  F.  Wilson,  treasurer,  and  A.  A. 
Hersperger,  secretary,  with  offices  in  Pittsburgh. 

This  is  a  trim  little  plant,  set  up  with  a  Martin  soft-mud  ma¬ 
chine,  turning  out  20,000  sand  finish  daily,  with  a  tunnel  dryer 
of  20,000  capacity.  The  clay  is  the  common  shale,  and  in  the  first 
inspection  would  not  warrant  the  belief  that  a  good  building 
brick  could  be  made  of  it.  But  its  tenacious  strength  just 
gives  it  the  good  body  and  the  result  is  the  Union  people  have  a 
good  marketable  brick.  Three  22-arch  Dutch  kilns,  with  a 
million  capacity,  makes  an  easy  burning.  The  output  for  last 
year  being  between  four  and  five  million.  The  present  season 
keeps  them  well  occupied,  although  common  brick  just  now  is 
only  commanding  $6.00  per  thousand  f.  o.  b. 

The  Reese  Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co. 

With  five  yards  at  Bolivar,  Pa.,  one  at  Curwensville,  Clear¬ 
field  County,  and  one  at  Hammond  and  Fairmount,  report  or¬ 
ders  in  plenty,  machines  and  men  working  up  to  the  top  notch, 
though  the  firm  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  At  present  the 
company  are  making  extensive  improvements  at  Bolivar,  for  it 
is  here  that  the  big  draughts  are  made  for  the  enameled  bricks 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  consignments  made  south 
to  the  governmental  works  at  Annapolis.  These  run  into  the 
millions  at  prices  of  $40  to  $60. 

During  the  past  .season  some  ten  million  pavers  have  also 
been  turned  out  at  /Bolivar,  where  the  principal  offices  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Real  estate  operations  at  Bolivar  have  lately  been  opened 


and  ground  was  lately  broken  for  ioo  additional  houses,  and  this 
will  serve  to  reduce  their  surplus  stock.  Speaking  with  Mr. 

I  nomas  McConville  I  learned  that  the  company  have  made 
large  purchases  of  clay  beds  in  Kentucky,  which  they  will  open 
later.  So  together  with  their  clay  and  coal  beds  and  many  new 
improvements  the  company  expect  to  be  ready  for  any  amount  of 
business  for  the  season  of  1904. 

At  present  they  have  900  men  upon  their  pay  roll  with  an 
output  for  the  past  season  of  nearly  90  million.  All’ sales  are 
^  the  Pittsburgh  office,  which  is  under  the  control 

of  Mr.  McConville  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper.  The  entire  man¬ 
agement  being  held  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hammond. 

W.  P.  Lockington. 
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POTTERY  NEWS. 


HE  HOLIDAY  RUSH  is  now  on  with  the  pot¬ 
teries  in  this  vicinity  and  all  of  them  have 
about  all  of  the  orders  they  can  take  care  of. 
All  of  the  plants  are  running  in  full  in  this  city 
and  the  most  of  the  plants  near  here  are  also 
busy  and  are  running  along  steadily  every  day. 
The  Colonial  Co.  Potters  has  again  started 
up  after  a  brief  shut-down  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  company  have  a  good  many  or¬ 
ders  ahead.  The  concern  is  a  new  one. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Croall,  manufacturer  of  pot¬ 
ter’s  colors,  has  purchased  the  large  office 
building  of  the  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Co.  since 
that  concern  dissolved.  The  building  is  located  on 
Broadway  where  Mr.  Croxall  will  remove  his  office 


t  and  salesroom  in  the  near  future. 

The  Electric  Porcelain  Co.  of  this  city,  will  .soon  erect  a 
large  addition  to  their  plant  in  this  city,  which  will  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  manufacture  of  high  voltage  porcelain  in  large 
pieces  only. 


Additional  space  is  being  added  to  the  works  of  The  West 
End  Pottery  Companv  of  this  city.  The  company  added  more 
buildings  and  installed  quite  a  lot  of  machinery  this  summer 
and  new  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  new  parts  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  receive  it. 

The  new  works  of  The  Ohio  Silica  Co.,  in  the  east  end  of  this 
city,  is  fast  nearing  completion.  The  boilers  have  already  been 
set  and  the  balance  of  the  machinery  will  be  installed  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  company  will  grind  flint  for  pottery  use. 

Parties  from  this  city  are  interested  in  erecting  a  large  por¬ 
celain  works  in  Niles,  Ohio.  Those  interested  say  that  if  the 
plant  is  erected,  two  kilns  will  be  erected  immediately  and  two 
more  later  on.  Those  interested  are  interested  in  like  lines  with 
pottery  here  and  are  responsible  people. 

The  S.  C.  Williams  Co.,  manufacturers  of  pottery  packages, 
is  building  a  quite  extensive  addition  to  their  factory  in  this 
city.  The  new  addition  will  add  materially  to  their  output 
each  month. 

The  offices  of  the  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Co.  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  their  location  of  Broadway  to  the  old  office  at  the 
Globe  Pottery.  An  addition  is  being  built  to  the  Globe  plant 
which  will  give  them  more  room  around  their  decorating  kilns. 

The  Llomer  Laughlin  China  Company  is  erecting  a  small 
kiln  for  testing  purposes  only  and  will  also  install  a  small  lab¬ 
oratory  slip-house.  A  complete  laboratory  will  be  built  in  order 
that  tests  may  be  made  without  the  usual  trouble. 

The  new  reservoir  which  the  Wellsville  China  Co.,  of  Wells- 
ville,  O.,  is  erecting  for  protection  against  fire,  is  almost  com¬ 
pleted  and  will  be  ready  for  use  within  the  next  two  weeks.  The 
company  have  never  felt  safe  against  fire  and  this  new  reservoir 
together  with  their  automatic  sprinkler  system,  will  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  plant  to  burn  to  any  extent. 

An  addition  will  be  built  to  the  famous  old  Rookwood  Pot¬ 
tery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  company  has  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  line  of  high  grade  structural  terra  cotta  and  it  is 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  that  the  plant  will  be  erected. 


New  machinery  will  be  installed  and  the  plant  improved  through¬ 
out. 

F.  H.  Cowden  &  Sons,  the  stoneware  potters  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  are  installing  some  new  machinery  in  their  factory  in  that 
city.  An  addition  is  being  erected  at  the  works  of  the  Globe 
Stoneware  Co.,  of  Crooksville,  Ohio.  The  new  addition  will  be 
in  operation  yet  this  fall.  A  new  kiln  is  also  being  built. 

The  A.  Radford  Pottery  Co.,  which  was  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by.  C.  I.  Schooley,  E.  R.  Davis,  E.  C. 
Gaylord,  P.  M.  Robinson,  John  Knoblegard,  have  begun  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  home  of  the  new  works,  Clarksburg,  Va.  Mr. 
Radford,  who  will  be  general  manager  of  the  works,  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  potter  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  the  success  of  the  project 
is  almost  assured.  Work  upon  the  foundations  has  already  been 
started. 

I  he  W.  J.  Harvey  China  Company  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  will  erect  a  six-kiln  pottery  plant 
at  Masonville,  Pa.  The  incorporators  are  W.  T.  Harvey  L  S 
Nickerson,  and  H.  M.  Winsing.  W.  J.  Harvey,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  the  Shenango  China  Co,  New  Castle  Pa 
and  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Derry  China  Co,  Derry  Pa,’ 
will  be  president  and  general  manager  of  the  new  concern. 

Corporation  papers  have  been  taken  out  for  the  new  con¬ 
cern  that  will  erect  the  new  flower  pot  factory  at  Crooksville 
Olno.  The  incorporators  will  be  A.  E.  Hull,  S.  H.  Brown,  and 
E.  L.  Taylor.  The  plant  will  have  two  kilns  and  will  be  erected 
yet  this  fall. 

The  Shenango  China  Co,  of  New  Castle,  Pa,  are  very  busy 
and  have  all  of  the  orders  that  they  can  take  care  of  for  some 


Birdseye  View  of  E.  S.  McLain  &  .Sons’  Plant,  at  St.  Charles,  Pa. 


time  to  come.  D.  T.  Carron,  formerly  of  The  Poters’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Co,  of  this  city,  is  general  manager  of  the  concern. 

The  Ohio  Pottery  Co,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  will  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  new  line  of  utility  ware  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  and  a  part  of  the  plant  will  immediately  be  arranged  for 
the  reception  of  the  new  line. 

Bowman  Brothers,  brick  manufacturers  of  McKeesport,  Pa, 
are  erecting  several  new  kilns  at  their  works  at  Fleming  Quarry,’ 
Pa. 

The  Onondaga  Pottery  Company  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  is  in¬ 
stalling  some  new  machinery  in  their  china  factory  in  that’  city. 

The  Vulcan  Clay  Company  of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  will  make 
some  alterations  and  improvements  in  their  plant  in  that  city 
soon. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Cartright,  formerly  of  the  Cartright  Bros.  Co, 
potters,  this  city,  who  has  been  vice  president  and  superintendent 
of  the  Barberton  Pottery  Co,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  resigned  and 
has  returned  to  this  city.  Mr.  Cartright  has  not  sold  his  holdings 
in  the  company,  however. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Deidrick,  who  was  president  of  the  Dresden 
China  Co,  of  Salinevillc,  Ohio,  has  resigned.  J.  H.  Dodds  suc¬ 
ceeding.  H.  H.  Kirk  is  now  vice-president  and  H.  R.  Shaff, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  works  have  started  up  again. 

.  Tom  Potter. 

East  Liverpool,  November  10. 
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THE  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  SITUATION  AT  TOLEDO. 


HE  BRICK  TRADE  situation  in  Toledo  is 
quiet.  The  nine  plants  of  the  Toledo  Brick 
Supply  Company  are  closed  down  with  but 
one  exception,  the  Ohio  Brick  Company. 
From  Harry  West,  bookeeper  for  the  con¬ 
cern,  it  is  learned  that  the  plant,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  Standard  dryer,  would  in  all 
probability  be  kept  running  all  winter,  or  at  least  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time.  The  Findlay  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
whose  plant  is  also  equipped  the  same  as  the  Ohio,  is  closed  down 
at  present,  but  will  start  up  as  trade  makes  its  demand,  running 
through  most  of  the  winter  season.  With  these  two  exceptions 
all  the  other  plants,  having  the  sun-drying  process,  are  closed 
down  for  the  season. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  on  Toledo  brick  as  given  out 
by  W.  O.  Dakin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Toledo  Brick 
Supply  Company:  Building  brick,  $6,751  all  hard  brick  $7.25. 

In  conversation  with  the  brick  manufacturers  of  Toledo,  your 
correspondent  found  the  business  for  the  year  not  up  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  standard.  The  year  1902  had  its  discouraging  features 
in  much  bad  weather,  while  1903  has  been  greatly  influenced  by 
the  labor  troubles  of  the  early  spring.  The  total  output  for  the 
past  two  years  from  all  the  plants  was  fifty  million  bricks  per 


whole  machinery.  There  is  more  trouble  coming,  and  a  building 
that  could  be  erected  for  $4,000  now  costs  $5,300,  in  view  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  labor  organizations  and  brought  about  by 
‘sympathetic’  strikes.  I  believe  great  good  will  come  from  the 
step  recently  taken  by  the  advisory  board  of  the  Master  Builders 
Exchange  at  Philadelphia,  in  taking  the  initiative,  fixing  January 
1st  next  as  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  warfare  by  means  of 
lockouts  against  ‘sympathetic’  strikes.  Similar  action  will  be 
taken  elsewhere  and  I  believe  it  will  be  the  only  solution  to  the 
situation.” 

Your  correspondent  has  visited  a  number  of  the  prominent 
architects  in  Toledo  to  ascertain  their  version.  From  every  firm 
visited  it  was  learned  that  business  is  not  as  good  as  formerly, 
especially  for  a  month  past.  Many  building  projects  are  in  view, 
but  that  seems  to  be  about  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  a  large  number  of 

the  projects  are  not  materializing.  . 

The  Board  of  Public  Service  of  Toledo,  O.,  is  still  considering 
the  project  of  installing  a  sand-lime  brick  plant  at  the  Toledo 
Workhouse,  to  take  the  place  of  the  clay  brick  plant  in  use.  up 
to  a  short  time  ago.  The  board  has  made  several  trips  to  points 
in  Michigan  and  inspected  a  number  of  plants.  If  the  project 
materializes,  a  $30,000  plant  with  a  capacity  for  20,000  bricks  per 
day  will  be  erected.  The  brick  manufacturers  of  Toledo  are  in¬ 
teresting  themselves  in  the  matter  and  are  offeiing  much  dis¬ 
couragement  to  the  materializing  of  the  project.  A.  R.  Kuhlman, 
of  the  Ohio  Brick  Company,  seems  to  be  foremost  in  the  fight, 


Florey’s  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Works,  East  Downingtown,  Pa 


year.  If  no  discouraging  features  had  been  in  evidence,  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  Toledo  plants  would  have  been  far  in  excess  of  50,000,- 

000  per  year.  .  .  , 

“I  have  had  more  loss  in  brick  this  season  from  spring  and 

fall  frosts  and  wet  weather,  than  ever  before,”  said.  Frank  E. 
Tracy,  to  The  Clay-Worker  representative.  “This,  linked  with 
the  effect  of  the  labor  troubles  of  the  spring,  has  made  the  year 
quite  discouraging  for  Toledo  brickmen,  however,  my  plant  had 
an  output  for  the  season  of  3,000,000  bricks.” 

“The  brick  situation  for  the  season  has  not  been  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  it  might  have  been,”  said  H.  C.  Ellis.  “As  to  the  coming 
season,  I  anticipate  some  trouble  for  brick  manufacturers  from 

the  labor  element.”  .  .  ,  „ 

“The  brick  situation  has  been  discouraging  for  the  season, 

said  A.  R.  Kuhlmann,  of  the  Ohio  Brick  Company. 

“Business  is  very  quiet,”  said  Bookkeeper  Madson,  of  the 
Findlay  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company.  “The  plant  is  closed 
down  at  present  in  view  of  having  plenty  of  stock  on  hand,  and 
discouraging  prospects  for  the  future. 

Richard  Kind,  manager  of  the  Toledo  Builders’  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  said :  “The  ‘sympathetic’  strike  situation  is  causing  trouble 
and  dissatisfaction  all  over  the  country.  One  of  the  most  unrea¬ 
sonable  weapons  labor  employs  in  its  fight  against  its  employers 
is  this  ‘sympathetic’  strike  method.  I  belonged  to  labor  unions 
for  twenty-seven  wears  myself  and  know  the  workings  of  the 


and  has  taken  up  the  matter  with  the  board  on  several^  different 
occasions.  To  The  Clay- Worker  representative  Mr.  Kuhlmann 
said:  “The  board  had  better  leave  the  sand-lime  brick  proposi¬ 
tion  alone.  Milton  Taylor,  of  the  board,  some  time  ago  made  a 
‘crack’  that  the  present  clay  plant  was  running  $6,000  behind 
every  year.  The  workhouse  gets  its  clay  for  nothing  at  that. 
Promoters  during  the  past  two  years  have  tried  to  interest  To¬ 
ledo  parties  in  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick,  but  have 
failed.  If  the  board  intends  to  manufacture  another  class  of 
brick,  other  than  the  article  made  at  the  workhouse  at  the  present 
time,’  I  am  ready  to  make  a  better  proposition  whereby  brick 
can  be  manufactured  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $2.50  per  thou¬ 
sand.  The  plant  can  be  operated  all  the  year  round.  The  brick 
will  be  far  superior  to  the  sand-lime  brick  in  quality,  and  are 
produced  at  much  less  cost.  Sand  and  cement  are  used  for  this 
process  and  it  is  well  known  that  cement  is  the  coming  material, 
while  the  other  method  of  using  sand  and  lime  will  prove  to  be 
more  of  an  experiment.  I  have  samples  of  both  kinds  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  has  convinced  me  that  the  cement  brick  is  the 
better  and  cheaper  of  the  two.  The  board  contemplates  having 
sand-lime  brick  used  for  sidewalks.  In  my  opinion  this  will 
make  a  very  poor  walk.  Sand-lime  brick  absorbs  and  takes 
water  as  much  as  the  red  brick  manufactured  in  Toledo  now, 
and  would  be  dangerous  in  the  winter  time.  Sidewalks  should 
be  constructed  either  of  stone  or  cement.  Any  one  who  is  in- 
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dined  to  scrutinize  this  matter  need  not  go  far  from  Toledo— 
Monroe  and  Adrian,  Mich.,  for  exaryples  that  will  bear  me  out 
in  this  statement.” 

I  lamilton  &  Loomis  and  others  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  project  to  establish  a  sand  brick  plant  at  Toledo,  O. 
One  of  the  firm  was  recently  in  the  city  examining  sites.  Large 
sand  beds  are  found  in  this  region  which  are  especially  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  sand  bricks,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
Toledo  will  have  a  plant  turning  out  this  class  of  brick  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Portland  Cement  Company  was  recently 
organized  at  Toledo,  O.  The  company  is  made  up  of  E.  T.  Aff¬ 
leck,  president,  Frank  H.  Miller,  of  Columbus,  O.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager;  H.  C.  Adams,  secretary;  C.  Wesley 
Merrill,  treasurer;  directors,  the  above  and  E.  T.  Affleck,  Jr. 
The  company  has  been  incorporated  for  $500,000,  and  of  this 
amount  $300,000  has  been  paid  in.  The  company  will  develop 
brick,  cement  and  coal  properties.  The  company  has  acquired 
control  of  2,500  acres  of  land  in  Jackson  County,  for  which  the 
sum  paid  was  approximately  $200,000.  There  are  two  leased  coal 
mines  on  the  land  and  the  new  company  will  open  up  another 


The  Martin  Dryer  at  Florey’s  Soft  Clay  Brick  Works,  East  Downingtown,  Pa. 

integrator  and  pug-mills,  making  fifty-thousand  bricks  per  day, 
and  we  have  a  twelve  track  Standard  Dryer,  which  dries  our 
bricks  very  economically,  using  exhaust  steam  in  day  time  and 
live  steam  at  night.  We  have  in  this  plant  five  open-top  kilns 
with  a  capacity  of  180,000  bricks  each,  making  a  total  of  nine 
kilns  in  all.  This  clay  we  also  haul  from  the  banks  to  the 
machinery  with  carts,  but  are  now  building  a  railroad  to  use 
cars,  which  we  think  will  be  more  economical. 

The  size  of  our  bricks  are  2j4x4Ltx8j^.  They  weigh  when 
green  seven  pounds  and  when  burnt  five  pounds.  We  load 
ninety  per  cent,  of  our  bricks  on  cars  and  ship  them  by  rail 
as  we  have  two  sidings  which  run  directly  in  front  of  our  kilns, 
so  that  we  can  take  the  bricks  direct  on  wheelbarrows  from  kiln 
to  car.  Florey's  Brick  Works. 
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new  mine  for  its  own  use  and  that  of  the  Affleck  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  The  mines  produce  Hocking  and  Jackson  grades  of  coal. 
Pressed  building  brick  will  be  manufactured  and  a  plant  having 
a  capacity  of  25,000  bricks  per  day  . will  be  built.  The  company’s 
principal  business  will  be  the  manufacture  of  cement  and  a  plant 
costing  $300,000  will  be  erected.  Stone  cement  will  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  rate  of  1,200  barrels  per  day.  Electrically  operated 
machinery  will  be  used  for  the  mines,  brick  and  cement  plants. 
There  are  immense  deposits  of  limestone,  fire  clay  and  shale  on 
the  property  and  the  stone  cement  will  be  manufactured  out  of 
these  materials.  The  property  was  formerly  known  as  the  old 
Madison  Furnace  holdings  and  is  located  eight  miles  from  Jack- 
son.  The  C.,  H.  &  D.,  and  B.  &  O.  Southwestern  railways  tap 
the  land  and  the  Detroit  Southern’s  new  Toledo  &  Southern  road 
(extending  from  Toledo  to  Hamler)  will  place  the  property  on  a 
direct  lake  terminal  line.  The  headquarters  of  the  company 
will  be  at  Toledo.  Forty  houses  for  laborers  and  a  general  store 
are  already  located  on  the  property,  qnj  as  many  more  houses 
will  be  built  at  an  early  date,  T.  Q.  D. 


FLOREY’S  TWIN  BRICK  WORKS. 


Stiff  Clay  and  Soft  Mud  Plants  Operated  Together. 


Advantages  of  Artificial  Drying  Demonstrated  at 

Both  Yards. 


In  response  to  your  request  for  a  description  of  our  plant, 
we  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  two  plants  adjoining.  In 
one  we  have  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  and  the  Martin 
Dryer  with  which  we  are  making  thirty  thousand  bricks  per  day. 
The  bricks  are  taken  from  the  machine  and  dumped  on  steel 
pallets  and  placed  on  a  car  and  carried  into  the  dryer  and  dried 
during  the  night,  ready  to  set  in  the  kilns  next  morning.  This 
dryer  is  very  economical  and  a  money  saver. 

We  have  four  open-top  kilns  in  this  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
180,000  bricks  each  and  which  burn  our  material  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  We  have  a  surface  clay  running  from  four  to  six 
feet  deep  which  we  haul  from  our  banks  to  the  machinery  with 
carts. 

In  our  other  plants  we  have  the  Chambers  Machine  dis- 
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MODEL  “B”  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 


THIS  PRESS  is  built  in  a  most  substantial  way;  all  the 
castings  that  are  under  excessive  strain  are  made  of  steel , 
the  shafts  are  of  steel  forgings,  and  the  entiie  design  of 
the  machine  is  such  as  to  command  itself  to  the  most  progressive 
brickmaker. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  description  that  this  press  can  not 
be  duplicated  in  its  performance  by  any  other  similar  press  now 
in  the  market,  whether  regarding  strength,  accessibility,  renewal 
of  parts  or  any  other  adjustments  that  are  necessarily  incident 

to  rapid  and  high  grade  production. 

This  machine  is  supplied  with  friction  clutch  pulley,  so 
as  to 'enable  the  operator  to  start  or  stop  the  machine  at  will. 


much  as  the  toggles  will  have  the  maximum  of  surface,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  wear  longer  than  any  other  possible  combination  of 
parts.  This  is  the  only  press  that  possesses  this  valuable  feature. 
Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  of  the  toggle  is  that  the 
shafts  always  compress  from  their  lowest  side,  thus  assuring  a 
most  positive  lubrication. 

The  side  bars  are  made  of  forged  steel,  each  bar  having  a  sec¬ 
tional  area  sufficient  to  withstand  a  tensile  strain  of  over  1,350 
tons  before  breaking.  The  bars  are  located  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  serve  as  guides  for  the  upper  and  lower  cross-heads,  thus  as¬ 
suring  perfect  alignment,  and  preventing  any  of  the  brick  from 
being  thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  besides  rendering 
the  cross-heads  of  easy  adjustment  to  compensate  for  wear. 

The  method  of  ejecting  the  brick  from  the  mold  is  very 


Newr  Model  “B”  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine,  Manufactured  by  the  American  Clay- Working  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


The  press  is  self-contained  and  is  constructed  with  a  substantial 
extra  heavy  bed  plate,  to  which  the  large,  heavy  side  frames  are 
bolted. 

The  bearings  are  extra  long,  of  large  diameter  and  babbitted, 
and  arranged  so  that  the  wear  can  be  taken  up  in  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  manner.  The  main  master-gear  is  ample  in  proportion, 
and  is  driven  with  a  forged  steel  crank  shaft. 

The  toggle  movement  is  composed  of  forged  steel  shafts  and 
so  arranged  as  to  present  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  shafts  to  the  line  or  pressure.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  this  point,  as  this  arrangement  is  of  great  value  inas- 


siraple.  The  side  bars  do  not  move  upwards  with  the  Drick,  but 
only  the  lower  cross-head,  thus  relieving  the  machine  from 
extra  labor  involved  with  such  arrangement. 

The  construction  of  the  mold-box  is  a  great  improvement  on 
anything  heretofore  designed,  inasmuch  as  the  liners  can  be  re¬ 
newed  wdthin  the  least  possible  time.  The  adjustment  of  the 
liners  is  regulated  entirely  from  the  outside  of  the  frame,  and  the 
molds  are  easily  accessible  so  as  to  render  the  entire  arrange¬ 
ment  nearer  perfection  than  on  any  other  machine  heretofore 
designed.  The  liners  may  also  be  reground  without  any  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  mold  cavities,  which  is  a  point  that  will  appeal  very 


strongly  to  all  brickmakers.  The  adjustment  for  regulating  the 
depth  of  material  in  the  mold  and  bringing  the  lower  die  plates 
level  with  the  table,  etc.,  are  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
type,  and  are  the  result  of  long  experience  in  designing  presses 
of  this  character  and  the  experience  gained  in  the  actual  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  machines  in  brick  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  charger  has  an  extra  long  throw,  and  is  as  easily  adapted 
to  the  Roman  size  brick  as  for  standard  size.  It  is  also  arranged 
so  as  not  to  drag  the  material  to  the  back  end  of  the  mold,  but 
distributes  it  evenly,  which  insures  equal  density  throughout  the 
brick. 

The  press  is  constructed  so  that  the  upper  plunger  dwells  on 
the  brick  under  pressure,  the  longest  possible  time,  thus  assuring 
a  perfect  bond.  Another  important  feature  that  this  press  em¬ 
bodies,  is  that  it  does  not  press  the  material  simultaneously,  but 
alternately,  which  insures  the  expulsion  of  the  atmosphere  from 
the  brick. 

It  also  moves  the  brick  in  the  mold  box  under  pressure,  which 
not  only  insures  a  finer  polish,  but  prevents  any  seam  or  weakness 
around  the  middle  of  the  face  of  the  brick. 

For  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  this  press  is  superior 
to  anything  manufactured  in  this  country  or  Europe,  being  so 
pronounced  by  experts  on  sand-lime  brick.  A  number  of  these 
machines  are  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of  these  brick. 

For  further  particulars  address  The  American  Clay-Working 
Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


THE  POOR  MAN’S  COW.— A  SUGGESTION  FOR 
BRICKYARD  EMPLOYES. 


That  Milch  Goats  are  a  Boon  to  Humanity  Will  be  Shown 
by  a  World’s  Fair  Exhibit. 


By  W.  C.  McCarty. 

HE  GOAT  is  going  to  butt  into  popular  favor  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  The  sheep  and  goats  will  be  separated,  and 
comparisons  that  may  be  then  made  are  sure  to  win  for 
the  goat  the  high  place  that  he  has  merited  for  many  centuries, 
but  which  he  has  been  debarred  from  possessing  because  of  a 
popular  but  unfounded  prejudice. 

During  the  Universal  Exposition  the  animal  that  has  roamed 
over  the  ash  heaps  of  Kerry  Patch,  eating  labels  from  tomato 
cans  and  paper  from  bill-boards,  will  come  into  his  own.  Here¬ 
tofore  his  only  glimpses  of  good  society  have  been  gained  when 
he  was  presented  by  Mr.  Westmoreland  Place  to  his  youthful 
son  and  heir.  Then  after  a  precarious  existence,  during  which 
he  served  as  the  motive  power  for  an  unbreakable  cart,  he  per¬ 
haps  committed  the  indiscretion  peculiar  to  goats  of  lowering 
his  head  and  colliding  forcibly  with  the  young  hopeful,  and  it 
was  back  to  the  patch  with  his  goatship. 

The  entire  world  will  be  drawn  upon  to  vindicate  the  goat, 
and  to  show  that  he  has  been  a  much  maligned  animal.  Mr. 
George  F.  Thompson,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  an  authority  on  goats  and  other  domestic  animals,  will 
tour  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  and  import  specimens  for  the 
World’s  Fair  goat  show  that  will  demonstrate  the  goat's  value 
in  city  and  country. 

Although  the  success  that  has  attained  the  breeding  of  Angora 
goats  in  America  has  done  much  to  awaken  the  public  to  the 
goat’s  real  value,  the  public  is  slow  to  accept  as  true  the 
claims  that  goat  breeders  assert  and  prove.  A  few  years  ago 
Angora  goats  were  not  known  outside  of  a  few  of  the  south¬ 
western  States.  Today  there  is  not  a  State  or  Territory  in  the 
United  States  in  which  there  are  not  hundreds  of  them.  The 
goat  thrives  best  on  land  that  has  heretofore  been  considered 
valueless.  On  the  thickets  of  a  mountain  side  where  the  under¬ 
growth  is  so  dense  that  no  other  animal  can  force  an  entrance, 
the  goat  eats  his  way.  The  brush  and  bramble  he  devours 
bodily.  He  gnaws  the  bark  from  saplings  as  high  as  he  can 
reach.  •  He  passes  by  the  blue  grass  and  clears  the  land  for 
cultivation  more  thoroughly  than  can  the  woodman  with  his 
axe.  He  enriches  the  ground,  and  of  blue  grass  be  indigenous 
to  the  soil  it  springs  up  spontaneously.  When  the  thickets  are 
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gone  the  Angora  goat  thrives  on  grass  equally  as  well  as  does 
the  sheep. 

1  lie  Angora  goal’s  usefulness  is  manifested  in  various  ways. 
The  fleece,  technically  called  “mohair,”  furnishes  some  of  the 
best  fabrics  known  among  ladies  dress  goods,  as  well  as  plushes, 
robes,  rugs,  etc.  I  he  flesh  is  excedingly  delicate  and  nutritious 
and  on  the  market  finds  a  ready  sale  as  mutton,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  seldom  suspects  it.  The  flesh  of  the  kid  is  better  than 
lamb.  The  milk,  though  not  abundant,  contains  more  albumen 
and  casein,  fat  and  sugar  than  docs  cow  s  milk.  Their  tanned 
skins  are  not  suitable  for  shoe  leather,  but  good  work-gloves 
and  morocco  for  book  bindings  are  largely  made  from  them. 
1  heir  pelts  make  rugs  and  robes  of  striking  beauty  and  great 
utility. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Angora  goat  lo¬ 
cates  his  native  habitat  in  Asia  Minor.  He  quotes  the  scriptures 
to  show  the  value  put  on  goat’s  fleece.  Exodus  36:1.4,  15. 
“And  he  made  a  curtain  of  goat’s  hair  for  the  tent  over  the 
tabernacle;  eleven  curtains  he  made  them.  The  length  of  one 
curtain  was  thirty  cubits,  and  four  cubits  was  the  breadth  of 
one  curtain.  The  eleven  curtains  were  of  one  size.”  The 
thirty-fifth  chapter  of  Exodus  reveals  that  MoseS  commanded 
the  Children  of  Israel  to  make  offerings  of  goat’s  hair  among 
other  things. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  his  European  and  Asia  tour  is  seeking 
specimens  of  milch  goats.  His  first  stop  will  be  at  the  Island 
of  Malta,  the  little  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  Mr.  Thompson  says  that 
probably  no  country  has  brought  the  raising  of  fine  milch  goats 
to  the  state  of  perfection  attained  on  this  little  island. 
The  population  is  about  200,000  and  the  people  there  rely  al¬ 
most  wholly  on  the  goat.  The  average  yield  of  milk  from 
a  Malta  goat  is  between  three  and  four  quarts  a  day.  The 
Maltese  goats  are  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  height  and  they 
often  weigh  one  hundred  pounds.  They  are  generally  white, 
although  there  are  many  red,  brown  and  black.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  Maltese  goats,  the  long  and  short  haired.  The 
hair  of  the  former  is  often  four  to  six  inches  long.  There  is  no 
record  of  a  Maltese  goat  ever  being  imported  to  America. 

The  Toggenburger  goat  is  imported  from  a  valley  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  of  the  same  name.  This  goat  has  been  imported  into 
America  and  England  and  is  reckoned  as  the  best  milch  goat 
for  these  countries.  A  Toggenburger  will  yield  about  four 
quarts  of  milk  a  day. 

The  Nubian  goat  is  larger  by  half  than  the  common  species. 
The  breed  is  sensitive  to  the  cold,  and  in  America  and  England 
they  require  a  warm  goat  house  or  barn,  and  are  never  sent  to 
pasture  when  there  is  danger  of  frost. 

There  is  no  question  as  to' the  superiority  of  goat's  milk  as 
compared  with  cow’s  milk,  says  Mr.  Thompson.  It  tastes  bet¬ 
ter,  is  richer  and  is  the  ideal  milk  for  the  infant  and  sick  per¬ 
son.  There  is  one  sanitraium  that  supplies  its  patients  with  no 
other  milk  than  that  it  gets  from  a  herd  of  goats.  In  one  east¬ 
ern  city  a  charity  organization  acquired  a  number  of  goats  and 
when  a  child  is  reported  sick,  a  goat  is  loaned  to  the  family 
until  such  time  as  the  goat’s  milk  is  no  longer  necessary.  The 
odor  that  is  reputed  to  attach  to  goat’s  milk,  Mr.  Thompson 
says,  is  altogether  the  fault  of  the  surroundings.  Nothing  will 
take  up  odors  and  impurities  like  milk,  and  if  the  place  where 
the  milking  be  done  and  where  the  milk  is  stored  be  kept  clean, 
no  odor  will  be  noticeable. 

The  goat  is  the  poor  man’s  cow.  The  ordinary  family  in  the 
city  may  have  a  supply  of  the  best  milk  in  the  world  at  a  nom¬ 
inal  cost  by  keeping  a  goat.  The  animal  will  browse  in  the 
back  yard  and  back  alley.  It  will  eat  anything  and  everything. 
Of  course  what  it  eats  manifests  itself  in  the  milk.  The  average 
family  throws  away  enough  apple,  potato  and  turnip  parings,  with 
other  waste  from  the  table,  to  keep  a  goat  in  good  condition. 
The  goat  will  eat  the  labels  off  tin  cans  in  going  after  the  paste, 
but  there  is  no  record  that  he  ever  ate  the  can  itself.  The  goat 
must  have  exercise.  If  his  range  is  not  large,  a  ladder  placed  in 
the  back  yard  will  serve  his  purpose  admirably  and  he  will 
prove  his  surefootedness  in  clambering  over  it.  For  the  best 
results  the  goat  should  be  milked  three  times  a  day. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CAPITAL  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


WING  TO  LABOR  disturbances  and  the  usual 
slack-up  of  building  operations  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  the  brickmaking  business  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  vicinity  is  not  on  the  rush,  as  it  was 
some  months  ago.  Still,  there  is  “something 
doing,”  and  a  few  factories  are  making  wheels 
turn  as  fast  as  steam  can  push  them. 

One  of  these  is  that  of  John  Miller,  who,  as 
mentioned  in  a  previous  letter  to  The  Clay- Worker,  has  his  brick 
factory  “right  up  against  his  job.”  The  latter  is  furnishing  brick  for 
buildings  in  the  Arsenal  grounds — the  war  college  and  engineer¬ 
ing  school.  Six  million  or  more  of  Mr.  Miller’s  brick  will  find 
place  in  this  big  building  scheme.  Mr.  Miller’s  factory  is  so 
close  to  the  Arsenal  grounds  that  his  employes  could  almost— I 
say  “almost”  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  purity— toss  the  brick 
from  the  factory  to  the  new  buildings.  But  the  difference  in  the 
“tossing”  distance,  perhaps,  saves  a  stampede  of  the  soldiers  who 
go  about  the  grounds.  Anyhow,  it  wouldn’t  look  well  (not  con¬ 
sistent  with  bravery)  to  see  a  company  of  U.  S.  soldiers  plung¬ 
ing  from  their  parade  grounds  into  the  river,  pursued  by  a  flight 
of  first-class  bricks.  Besides,  the  cannon  might  be  turned  on 
the  brick  factory,  and  then  everything  would  be  “balled  up.” 

President  Holbrook,  of  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  thinks  that 
the  brickmaking  business  will  be  better  when  nature  begins  to 
put  on  her  verdant  robe,  and  the  frogs  croak  “this  is  spring !’ 
But  now,  alas,  the  spring  has  gone  out  of  the  brick  men,  out  of 
the  frogs,  out  of  Dame  Nature. 

But  they  will  all  spring  together  when  the  crocus  bobs  up. 

Of  course,  all  the  spring  has  not  gone  out  of  all  the  brick- 
makers,  for  as  above  mentioned,  there  is  work  going  on  here — 
and  also  near  the  city. 

The  Standard  Brick  company  at  present  has  a  contract  for 
400,000  brick  for  the  government  work  spoken  of.  This  work 
comprises  a  large  number  of  buildings,  about  forty,  which,  when 
completed,  will  make  something  of  a  village  by  itself — all  brick, 
and  never  a  stone  structure  on  the  place. 

On  one  side  of  the  Arsenal  grounds  there  is  being  built  a  row 
of  small  houses  (some  of  them  nearly  completed)  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  yards  in  extent.  On  the  other  side  are  a  number  of 
larger  buildings.  The  barracks,  for  soldiers,  will  be  236  feet 
long  by  77  feet  wide.  The  present  barracks  structure  is  of  brick 
and  about  one  hundred  years  old.  Good  old  brick  for  sure.  Be¬ 
sides  the  barracks  the  engineers’  school  buildings  are  for  officers’ 
quarters,  officers’  mess,  headquarters,  hospitals,  gymnasium,  ob¬ 
servatory,  mess  halls,  carpenter  shops  and  sheds.  The  cost  of 
these  structures  will  be  $500,000;  their  capacity  is  estimated  for 
fifty  students,  but  this  does  not  include  the  soldiers. 

The  engineers’  school  will  be  used  for  a  post  graduate  course 
for  officers  graduating  in  the  engineers’  class  at  West  Point — 
naval  men  are  not  admitted.  The  idea  is  to  lift  the  coming 
United  States  army  officers  to  a  higher  plane  of  military  science. 
We  might  call  it  the  “working”  side  of  war — bridge  building, 
pontoon  bridge  making,  mining,  ballooning,  the  handling  of  tor¬ 
pedoes,  submarine  mines,  etc. 

The  war  college  will  also  be  a  higher-science,  post-graduate 
institution.  Here  military  tactics  will  be  taught,  maneuvers  and 
all  operative  plans;  maps  will  be  employed  and  such  instruments 
as  are  necessary. 

The  war  college  building  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
owned  by  the  government.  It  is  now  well  under  way  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  basement  wall,  9  feet  high,  being  about  completed. 
Tfie  ground  plan  dimensions  are  300x100  feet;  the  height 
three  stories.  It  will  be  composed  of  brick — laid  Flemish  bond, 
the  header  being  a  darker  shade  of  red  than  the  side — length¬ 
wise  granite  and  limestone.  The  plans  for  the  building  call  for  a 
central  rotunda  with  wings  on  either  side.  On  east  and  west 
sides  the  wings  are  symmetrical;  in  each  wing  there  is  a  central 
room,  occupying  one-third  of  the  space,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
central  room  are  suites  of  offices, 


There  are  large  rooms  in  the  building  plans  for  a  library,  map 
room,  and  lecture  hall,  the  latter  to  be  two  stories  high.  The  two 
former  rise  to  the  roof.  The  building  will  be  fireproof;  and  a 
peculiar  feature  in  its  constructive  plans  is  the  absence  of  steel 
or  iron  framing.  The  floors  will  not  have  girders,  but  will  be  of 
concrete  reinforced  with  steel  bars  embedded  in  it ;  they  (the 
floors)  are  to  be  finished  with  mosaic  work,  and  there  will  be 
other  inside  ornamentation,  stone  columns,  pilasters,  etc.  The 
roof  will  be  of  guastivano  tile. 

A  grand  feature  of  the  edifice  as  arranged,  is  a  front  terrace, 
extending  outward  50  feet  and  90  feet  beyond  either  front  corner. 
Around  the  terrace  there  will  be  an  elaborate  balustrade,  on 
top  of  which  will  be  mounted  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  later  other  statues  of  famous  generals,  etc. 

Among  other  improvements  going  on  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  are  those  at  the  Soldiers’  Home,  near  the  city.  The  main 
building  is  being  improved  and  the  hospital  is  having  a  new  addi¬ 
tion.  For  this  work  the  Potomac  Brick  Co.,  managed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Diggs,  has  the  contract  for  2,000,000  brick. 

The  number  of  “old  soldiers”  at  the  Home  is  continually  in¬ 
creasing  (there  are  about  900  there  now)  and  this  causes  the 
building  of  new  structures,  as  time  advances  and  additions  to 
others.  This  haven  for  aged  or  disabled  soldiers  is  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  place,  laid  out  with  large  drives  and  walks,  broad  lawns 
and  fields.  Here  are  statues  and  fountains  and  flowers;  trees  so 
numerous  as  to  be,  in  places,  forest-like ;  and  amidst  this  wealth 
of  ornamentation  are  fine,  even  grand,  buildings,  which  make  the 
homes,  pleasure  places,  etc.,  for  the  warriors  of  the  blue,  who 
seem  to  be  taking  Scott’s  poem  to  heart : 

“Soldier  rest — thy  warfare  o’er, 

Dream  of  battlefield  no  more.” 

war  in  the  bricklayers’  union  camp. 

There  has  been  considerable  disturbance  in  the  minds  of  the 
bricklayers — white  and  black —  here  of  late,  but  matters  in  dis¬ 
pute  have  been  settled.  The  colored  bricklayers  desired  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  union,  but  were  barred  out  by  enactment  of  certain 
laws,  which  while  not  being  aimed  directly  at  the  colored  man, 
were  sufficient  to  cause  his  rejection  if  application  for  member¬ 
ship  were  made.  After  quite  a  long  debate  it  was  finally  settled 
that  the  black  man  should  be  admitted  to  brotherhood.  How 
does  the  union  have  the  appearance  of  a  Flemish  bond?  There  is 
certainly  a  “black  header”  in  it  now. 

There  is  another  government  improvement  going  on  here. 
This  is  at  the  Naval  Museum  of  Hygiene  and  Naval  Medical 
School.  The  old  Naval  Observatory,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third 
street,  is  being  added  to  in  brick  structure  and  when  finished 
will  be  the  home  of  the  new  school  mentioned.  Like  the  war  col¬ 
lege  and  the  engineering  school,  this  institution  will  be  for  post¬ 
graduate  courses.  The  location  of  this  young  doctors’  school 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  or  near  Washington.  Gen.  Washington 
desired  the  site  for  a  national  university — and  now,  after  more 
than  one  hundred  years  since  that  great  man’s  time,  his  idea  is 
realized,  if  not  exactly,  at  least  in  an  educational,  national  line. 

The  American  Hygienic  Brick  Tile  Fireproofing  Co.  has  a 
contract  for  300,000  brick  for  the  Washington  sewer  pumping 
station.  Mr.  W.  L-  Yaeger,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company,  is  a  thorough  business  man  and  will  make  a  success 
of  his  business.  This  factory  has  not  been  very  long  in  opera¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  doing  good  work.  NicodEmus. 

Appreciative  and  Hopeful. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  my  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker.  Would  have  sent  it  sooner,  but  have  no  money  order 
department  at  this  place.  The  only  fault  we  find  with  The 
Clay-Worker  is  that  it  is  a  monthly  periodical  instead  of  a 
weekly.  I  look  for  it  about  three  days  before  it  is  due.  We 
have  no  brickyard  yet,  but  hope  to  start  one  in  the  spring,  if 
things  are  any  way  favorable.  I  will  give  you  more  particulars 
the  next  time  I  write.  I  appreciate  so  much  the  correspondence 
from  the  small  yards,  it  is  very  interesting  to  hear  how  they 
succeed  through  all  their  difficulties.  Frank  Field. 

October  25,  1903. 
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These  column's  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 
IS  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when  permission 
is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
correspondent  whose  full  name  is  not  given  can  do  so  by  ad¬ 
dressing  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


BURNING  TILE  IN  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  for  continuous  kiln  burning  tile  in 
the  September  number  of  The  Clay-Worker,  will  say  we  have  at 
our  North  Riverside  yard  a  Haigh  continuous  kiln  in  which  we 
burn  successfully  all  sizes  of  tile  from  three  to  twelve  inch  which 
is  the  range  of  sizes  we  make.  We  have  never  tried  burning  this 
ware  in  down  draft  kilns  and  of  course  know  nothing  about  the 
relative  cost  of  the  two  methods.  The  percentage  of  waste  with 
us  is  very  low  indeed ;  in  fact  it  is  practically  nothing  and  the 
tile  come  out  of  the  kiln  as  evenly  burned,  we  believe,  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  it.  This  is  largely  due,  we  think,  to  the  system 
of  side  fires  and  control  of  the  drafts  in  the  Haigh  kiln,  which 
make  it  practically  a  down-draft  kiln.  Of  course  we  use  the 
top  fires  also,  but  the  side  fires  make  the  control  much  more 
certain.  We  set  the  tile  on  end  the  same  as  we  would  in  a 
down-draft  kiln,  and  so  far  have  found  no  trouble  whatever  in 
getting  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  Sioux  City  Brick  and  Tile  Works. 

October  io,  1903. 

THE  STEAM  SHOVEL  FOR  SMALL  BRICKYARDS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Permit  us  to  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Vulcan  Brick  Works, 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

“Is  a  steam  shovel  an  economical  investment  for  yards  whose 
daily  output  approximates  35,000  brick?” 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  economy  of  a  steam  shovel  in¬ 
vestment  for  small  yards,  general  and  specific  conditions  of  yard 
practice  must  be  carefully  considered. 

Under  general  conditions  the  use  of  a  shovel  improves  the 
quality  of  brick  made  and  at  the  same  time  lessens  their  cost  by 
making  possible : 

a.  Independence  of  weather  and  labor  in  clay  bank,  resulting 
in  higher  average  production. 

b.  Thorough  mixing  of  clay,  resulting  in  reduced  waste  in 
drying  and  burning  and  a  greater  uniformity  in  size  and  color. 

Under  specific  conditions  the  use  of  a  shovel  can  be  justified 
only  by  a  satisfactory  determination  of  probable  excavating 
cost,  a  variable  which  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the  factors 
of  interest  on  shovel  cost,  depreciation  of  repair  charges,  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  and  output  required. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  with  given  charges  of 
interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  labor,  fuel,  and  supplies,  the  more 
nearly  the  shovel  works  to  its  full  capacity  the  greater  will  be 
the  saving  effected  through  its  use. 

From  careful  investigation  we  believe  that  the  Thew  Auto¬ 
matic  Shovel  Company’s  type  “O”  shovel  fully  exhibits  in  per¬ 
formance  a  proper  and  consistent  relation  between  operating 
expenses  and  light  duty. 

This  shovel  shows  a  real  economy  of  operation  over  com¬ 
mon  labor  when  working  hardly  more  than  one-half  its  rated  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  is  so  simple  and  efficient  as  a  tool  that  one  man  can 
operate  it  entirely  alone  and  move  with  its  aid  practically  all 
the  necessary  track  on  which  it  runs.  We  have  had  one  of  these 
shovels  working  in  our  bank  for  the  past  season  and  have  not 
only  fully  realized  all  the  indirect  benefits  expected,  but  have  actu¬ 
ally  reduced  our  excavating  cost  12  to  13  cents  per  thousand, 
figuring  a  daily  output  of  33,000  and  all  charges,  except  interest 
and  depreciation. 

Even  a  small  steam  shovel  represents  rather  a  large  invest¬ 


ment  and  whether  a  small  yard  is  warranted  in  making  it  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  local  conditions. 

It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  for  yards  whose  daily  capacity 
exceeds  30,000,  a  modern  steam  shovel  is  not  only  an  economical 
but  an  indispensable  machine. 

The  AuburndalE  Brick  Works, 

By  I.  E.  M. 


From  Way  Down  East. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

The  brickmaking  season  in  Eastern  Maine  closed  with  satis¬ 
factory  results  and  with  prospects  for  a  still  livelier  season  next 
year.  The  air  is  full  of  talk  of  combines  and  new  brickmaking 
enterprises,  as  well  as  of  new  building  projects.  The  Maine 
Central  Railroad  is  to  build  a  great  union  station  in  Bangor  next 
spring  and  will  build  of  brick.  There  will  be  great  additions  to 
the  State  buildings  of  brick  and  half  of  Bangor  will  be  re¬ 
modeled  and  rebuilt  of  brick  with  the  change  in  location  of  the 
union  station.  This  gives  the  brick  manufacturers  hope  and 
spurs  on  projects  for  new  yards.  A  syndicate  is  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  Hugh  O’Brien’s  steam  plant.  A  large  plant  is 
being  projected  to  be  located  near  Danforth,  on  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad.  John  F.  Stephenson  is  the  projector  and 
Martin  B.  Dunn  is  draughting  plans  for  the  enterprise.  John 
Flanigan  has  finished  burning  half  a  million  bricks  at  East 
Sullivan  and  M.  B.  Dunn  has  finished  burning  the  last  kiln 
at  Ellsworth.  Peat  bricks  will  be  offered  for  sale  from  Or- 
rington’s  in  the  spring.  Observer. 


BURNING  QUESTIONS. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

Replying  to  the  criticising  remarks  of  “A.  Lumnia”  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Clay-Worker,  permit  me  to  state  that  my  brief  paper  was 
written  on  burning  and  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  New 
England  difficulties  in  burning  with  coal ;  this  was  a  question 
asked  by  Mr.  John  Perry. 

I  think  if  Mr.  Lumnia  knows  anything  about  the  burning  of 
clay  goods,  he  will  ascertain  by  perusing  each  paragraph  care¬ 
fully,  that  it  was  written  from  the  standpoint  of  burning  and  kiln 
construction,  and  I  think  it  was  so  understood. 

We  all  travel  long  distances  for  what  we  can  learn  or  teach 
some  fellow  craftsman,  who  probably  has  his  money  tied  up  in 
a  clay  plant  and  anxious  to  improve  it  and  better  his  condi¬ 
tion. 

I  know  when  I  attempted  at  Buffalo  to  expplain  a  matter 
before  the  convention,  the  treatment  I  received  from  the  late 
James  Taylor,  gave  me  every  encouragement  and  praise  for  the 
attempt  I  made.  Now  at  Detroit  I  attempted  to  explain  “How 
young  men  should  gain  education  by  reasoning  matters  out  for 
themselves,”  and  was  immediately  shut  off  by  Mr.  Gates.  I  made 
up  my  mind  at  that  time  that  should  be  my  last  attempt  to  say 
another  word  in  a  convention,  but  Bro.  Pike,  of  Chenoa,  came 
to  me  and  induced  me  to  continue  the  attempt. 

I  think  that  when  anyone  ventures  to  write  a  paper,  let  it 
be  accepted  in  the  right  spirit,  and  not  replied  to  in  a  few  issues 
later  in  the  spirit  of  ridicule — I  know  that  my  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  was  gained  by  hard  knocks  and  I  am  still  a  very  humble 
student. 

If  a  man  can  not  explain  himself  in  high  flown  language,  let 
him  state  his  ideas  and  meet  with  appreciation;  this  will  en¬ 
courage  others  to  give  their  experiences,  which  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  association. 

Science  in  the  abstract  is  one  thing  and  science  applied  is 
another  and  the  latter  should  meet  with  courtesy  and  considera¬ 
tion. 

Regarding  the  swelling  of  brick  under  watersmoke,  I  know 
from  experience  that  such  is  the  case,  and  at  the  most  particular 
time  under  the  blue  smoke,  which  is  chemical  moisture — I 
would  like  Mr.  Lumnia  to  explain  why,  the  confined  moisture 
does  not  produce  hydrogen  gas.  I  know  that  a  closely  ground 
shale  or  strong  clay  pushed  too  fast  under  the  watersmoke  will 
swell  and  crack ;  the  confined  gas  cannot  escape  through  the 
pores  fast  enough  when  the  heat  is  raised  too  quickly.  For  in¬ 
stance  take  lime  or  coal  in  clay  and  push  the  fires  under  the 
watersmoke  and  I  will  guarantee  a  kiln  of  swelled  brick.  Fur¬ 
thermore  I  know  that  slow  watersmoking,  low  temperature  and 
good  circulation  will  prevent  swelling. 

I  stated  in  my  paper  that  I  would  leave  the  question  of  pro¬ 
ducing  gas  to  the  able  professors  of  chemistry. 

Referring  to  the  Boston  clays,  my  experience  taught  me  just 
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what  I  stated;  that  the  quicksands  in  the  clay  takes  such  an 
intense  heat  to  start  the  kiln  settling,  that  it  requires  quick¬ 
burning  fuel  such  as  wood  to  raise  the  temperature  in  up-draft 
kilns,  that  could  be  quickly  lowered  to  prevent  the  arches  fall¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  get  a  white  heat  into  the  body  of 
a  kiln  through  the  arches,  when  the  clay  contains  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  alkalies  and  some  lime  and  would  melt  the  arches 
with  the  temperature  required  to  start  a  settle,  providing  it  was 
held  for  any  length  of  time. 

Nowi  wood  contains  so  much  volatile  matter  which  is  the 
buoyancy  and  length  of  the  flame,  then  coal  explains  to-  a  certain 
extent,  their  difficulties.  Coal  makes  a  concentrated  heat  which 
melts  the  bottom  of  the  arches;  it  also  contains  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  sulphur  that  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  brick  when 
the  moisture  is  condensed,  which  invariably  is  the  case  with  coal 
on  account  of  the  high  temperature  and  concentrated  heat,  but 
as  wood  can  be  raised  and  lowered  so  much  quicker  and  at 
will,  it  prevents  this  condensation  and  to  a  large  extent  the  sul¬ 
phur  passes  through  the  kiln  instead  of  adhering  to  the  surface 
of  the  brick,  which  would  be  the  case  with  too  much  heat  and 
condensation  of  steam,  with  the  sulphur  from  the  fuel  and  the 
sulphur  passing  out  of  the  clay. 

I  note  Mr.  Lumnia  states  that  pale  bricks  can  be  fired  up 
quickly.  This  is  just  where  he  is  wrong — pale  bricks  have  an 
outer  crust  that  should  be  heated  up  as  slowly  as  possible  to 
prevent  cracking.  Alfred  Yates. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER  shows  considerable 
more  activity  than  was  expected  the  first  part  of 
last  month.  The  spurt  began  the  last  week  in 
October  and  has  now  had  a  run  of  more  than 
three  weeks.  Opinions  as  to  its  significance 
vary  among  the  trade.  Many  dealers  say  that 
it  is  merely  the  usual  spurt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  last  of  the  good  weather,  and  that  a  majority 
of  the  .buildings  now  going  up  are  those  which 
have  been  planned  and  held  back  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  Others,  however, 
insist  that  the  prospects  are  good  for  an  unusu¬ 
ally  active  winter  with  the  promise  of  a  busy  season  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  spring. 

Present  conditions  of  trade  seem  rather  to  favor  the  latter  view. 
Labor  is  now  the  only  factor  in  building  which  dealers  and  con¬ 
tractors  feel  to  be  too  high.  Construction  steel  is  now  down  to  a 
normal  figure.  Timber  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  months. 
Common  brick  this  month  are  down  to  $4.50  delivered — 33  1-3 
per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  pressed  brick, 
which  did  not  go  up  in  price  to  the  same  extent  as.  other  ma¬ 
terials,  are  now  no  more  expensive  than  they  have  been  for  a  long 
time,  selling  between  $14  and  $22.  On  the  other  hand  the  pessi¬ 
mists  point  out  that  recent  exposures  of  alleged  pools  among  con¬ 
tractors  in  Chicago  has  spread  distrust  among  the  public,  fright¬ 
ening  prospective  builders  into  the  belief  that  the  building  trades 
contractors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  lying  in  wait  to  over¬ 
charge  and  rob  them  generally.  Labor  troubles,  too,  have  served 
to  spread  distrust,  although  the  effect  of  this  as  a  bug-bear  is 
beginning  to  wear  off  to  some  extent.  In  addition,  say  those  who 
profess  to  believe  in  a  close  winter,  the  coming  year  will  bring 
the  Presidential  contest  and  builders  will  figure  on  getting  better 
figures  during  the  period  of  consequent  uncertainty. 

Real  estate  reports  show  a  decided  boom  in  property  for  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  and  many  dealers  have  closed  contracts  for  build¬ 
ings  of  this  character.  This  class  of  home  has  latterly  come  into 
great  demand  and  at  present  there  is  a  scarcity  of  flat  structures 
in  the  city.  Factories  and  mercantile  buildings  have  claimed  con¬ 
siderable  attention  from  architects  and  contractors.  Altogether 
there  is  considerable  new  figuring  on  the  market  just  now  and 
the  chances  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  activity  for  the  next 
couple  of  months  seem  much  better  than  they  did  at  this  time  in 
October. 

Among  those  who  are  very  much  present  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company.  During  the  month 
of  October  their  deliveries  amounted  to  1,700  cars,  or  10,049,000 
paving  blocks.  Their  brick  went  in  to  the  new  paving  which  has 


recently  been  completed  in  Sixty-third  street,  between  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue  and  the  Illinois  Central  tracks  ;  in  West  Harrison 
Street,  between  Fortieth  and  Forty-third  Avenues ;  North  Clark 
Street,  and  in  the  streets  and  avenues  on  the  west  side  comprising 
what  is  known  as  the  Spaulding  Avenue  system.  These  jobs 
required  roughly  3,800,000  “blocks.”  Brick  paving  is  steadily 
on  the  increase  in  Chicago,  giving  generally  great  satisfaction. 

C.  A.  Bonner  &  Company  report  the  outlook  promising  for  a 
fair  winter.  They  have  the  contract  to  furnish  the  pressed  and 
common  brick  for  an  ice  cream  factory  at  Sixteenth  Street  and 
Indiana  Avenue.  The  plant  will  be  operated  by  the  ice  cream 
trust,  will  have  100  foot  frontage  and  will  cost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $60,000.  In  the  construction  60,000  pressed,  and  500,000 
common  brick  will  be  used.  The  architect  is  A.  W.  Buckley. 
Architect  C.  A.  Eckstorm  has  planned  an  office  and  mercantile 
building  in  Sherman  Street  just  south  of  Van  Buren  Street  and 
directly  opposite  the  Rock  Island  and  Lake  Shore  station.  Bon¬ 
ner  &  Company  will  also  supply  the  brick  for  the  front  of  this 
building,  amounting  to  over  90,000. 

The  S.  S.  Kimball  Company  will  supply  the  brick  for  a  new 
town  hall  to  be  erected  in  Oak  Park.  Under  the  new  regime  of 
Superintendent  Podstata  at  the  Cook  County  Institution  at  Dun¬ 
ning,  plans  for  the  immediate  erection  of  three  new  cottages 
for  consumptive  patients  have  been  completed  and  the  contract 
for  the  brick  has  been  let  to  the  S.  S.  Kimball  Company,  as  has 
also  the  contract  for  a  new  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Ill.  The  cottages  at  the  Cook  County  Institution  are  to  be 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  equipment.  On  the  main  floor  of  the 
central  cottage,  which  the  other  two  will  flank  as  wings,  will  be 
the  dining  hall  for  the  group,  'with  dormitory  room  on  the  floor 
above.  Each  cottage  will  have  its  reception  parlor  and  reading 
room.  Verandas  will  run  about  each  structure  and  the  group 
which  is  to  stand  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the 
grounds,  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  inmates  plenty  of 
light.  Approximately  300,000  brick  will  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  group  and  about  100,000  in  the  building  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  and  all  the  above  mentioned  brick  are  Purington  Con¬ 
tinentals  from  Galesburg. 

In  Patrick  J.  Sexton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  who  died  at  his  residence,  1340  Michigan  Avenue,  October 
28,  Chicago  lost  one  of  its  most  prominent  brick  manufacturers 
and  contractors.  He  began  his  career  as  a  building  contractor  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  coming  to  Chi¬ 
cago  directly  after  the  great  fire  in  1871.  The  reputation  which 
he  had  made  in  Nashville  brought  him  work  in  the  growing  new 
city  in  plenty.  Among  his  best  known  edifices  are  the  county 
hospital  building  and  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  Pie 
also  had  charge  of  a  section  on  the  drainage  canal  and  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  several  Columbian  Exposition  buildings.  Mr.  Sex¬ 
ton  had  not  been  here  long,  however,  before  he  began  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick,  and  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  he  had  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  this  business  almost  exclusively.  His  eldest 
son,  who  is  only  twenty-one  years  old,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed 
the  decedent  as  president  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Company.  Being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  his  father’s  business, 
he  was  deemed  by  the  directors  to  be — in  spite  of  his  extreme 
youth— the  best  man  for  the  leadership  of  the  company.  Cer¬ 
tain  striking  characteristics  of  the  late  Mr.  Sexton  are  reflected 
in  his  will,  which  was  recently  filed  for  probate.  For  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Thaddeus 
Butler  (to  whom  during  the  churchman’s  life  Sexton  was  greatly 
attached),  the  testator  provides  that  $5,000  shall  be  set  apart, 
while  in  the  same  clause  he  sets  aside  a  sum  to  carry  on  legal 
warfare  between  his  own  estate  and  that  of  Father  Butler,  as¬ 
serting  that  the  claims  made  against  him  by  Executor  Egan  of 
the  Butler  estate  are  unreasonable  and  unjust.  Another  unique 
feature  of  the  late  brickmaker’s  will  lies  in  his  method  of  making 
bequests  by  means  of  notes  executed  before  his  death,  the  will 
providing  that  said  notes  be  considered  just  and  lawful  claims 
against  the  estate.  Other  relatives  were  remembered  by  having 
their  debts  to  the  testator  and  his  estate  forgiven. 


Scrip. 


Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  post  office  as  Second  class  matter. 
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XL.  NOVEMBER,  1903.  No.  5. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  extravagant  luxuries  of  one  age  become  the  comforts  of 
the  next,  and  the  common,  indispensable  necessities  of  another. 

=K  *  * 

The  bath  tub  was  unknown  to  our  forefathers  in  colder  climes. 
Now  the  iron,  so-called  “enameled”  bath  is  met  everywhere. 
The  time  will  come  when  nothing  less  than  a  real  porcelain  bath 
will  suffice. , 

*  *  * 

The  savage,  after  fifty  years  of  life,  possesses  only  a  pipe,  a 
crude  knife,  a  gourd  and  his  bow  and  arrows.  These  are  all  he 
feels  the  need  for.  Civilization  vastly  increases  our  wants.  Fifty 
years  of  our  modern  life  will  usually  provide  an  accumulation  of 
objects  that  give  pleasure  to  the  eye  as  well  as  comfort  to  the 
body. 

=1=  *  * 

When  brick  takes  the  place  of  New  England  granite  in  a 
foundation  because  it  is  stronger  and  harder  and  tougher  and 
less  absorbent,  brick  has  achieved  a  victory.  As  related  in  an¬ 
other  column,  this  happened  in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
building  in  St.  Louis  and  the  brick  were  made  in  Western  Indi¬ 
ana. 

*  *  * 

Science  and  mechanics  are  responsible  for  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  during  recent  years.  Without 
the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  without  the  help  of  the  scientist, 
without  the  aid  of  the  educated  machinist  and  the  assistance  of 
the  inventive  genius,  brick  as  we  now  know  them  would  not  exist. 
Brick  for  hardness  and  for  toughness  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
structural  material  excepting  steel. 

*  *  * 

Brickmakers  and  all  other  manufacturers  are  taking  life  much 
more  seriously  than  during  former  decades.  The  brickmaker  is 
now  a  man  who  travels  and  reads  and  thinks.  He  investigates, 
he  ponders  over  what  is  brought  before  him  and  what  he  brings 
himself  to  see.  The  manufacturing  and  business  life  of  today 
is  serious.  Only  a  few  decades  ago — two  or  three,  maybe — the 
brickmaker  was  a  “Rube”  and  the  biggest  man  about  the  place 
was  an  off-bearer  who  was  wont  to  spit  tobacco  juice  on  the 
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floor  of  the  village  saloon  and  boastof  his  physical  prowess.  This 
man  did  not  read  The  Clay-Workf,r. 

*  *  * 

I  tope  is  a  great  sustainer,  but  it  will  need  something  more 
buoyant  than  hope  to  sustain  watered  stocks. 

*  *  * 

By  request,  we  once  more  publish  our  Hoosier  Bard’s  splen¬ 
did  poem,  “When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Pumpkin  and  the  Fod¬ 
der’s  in  the  Shock.”  It  is  a  Hoosier  classic  that  will  never 
grow  old. 

*  *  * 

The  scientific  brickmaker  of  today  interests  hismelf  in  other 
professions.  He  and  the  civil  engineer  sympathize  with  each 
other:  He  and  the  architect  help  each  other.  The  structural 
metal  worker  must  listen  to  the  brickmaker  and  the  brickmaker 
to  the  metal  worker  and  altogether  there  is  a  scientific  and 
commercial  interest  running  through  all  lines  of  trade.  In  former 
years  the  brickmaker  was  only  a  brickmaker  and  the  poorer  the 
brick  made  the  more  contracted  was  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  this  mud  dauber.  Need  we  add  that  the  brickmaker  has 
profited  by  this  evolution.  Isn’t  he  better  morally,  mentally,  phy¬ 
sically  and  financially  than  his  predecessor? 

*  *  * 

No  permanent  end  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  unfair  argu¬ 
ment.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  an  important  association  of  em¬ 
ployers  the  president,  in  his  address,  opposed  the  eight-hour 
movement  and  said:  “It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  farmers, 
who  to  make  it  pay  must  work  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night,  to  hear  the  whistles  of  our  respective  factories  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  at  the  completion  of  the  day’s  work 
at  five  in  the  evening.”  This  president  should  remember  that 
the  mechanic  is  supposed  to  do  the  same  amount  of  labor  every 
working  day  of  the  year,  while  the  farmer  has  seasons  of  leisure 
that  compensate  for  the  ardous  work  at  seed  time  and  harvest. 


BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

Brick  as  a  paving  material  has  secured  it*  footing,  its  estab¬ 
lished  recognition  through  inherent  merit.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  one  maker  of  paving  brick  said  that  if  he  could  have  the 
alleys  of  Cnicago  he  was  content  to  let  the  other  fellow  have  the 
streets.  He  is  getting  the  alleys  and  the  streets  too.  The  small 
cities  of  our  middle  states  are  paving  almost  exclusively  with 
brick.  The  example  of  asphalt  has  worked  its  own  destruction. 
Wood  pavements  are  now  known  to  be  temporary  and  brick  to 
be  permanent.  It  took  the  makers  of  brick  a  long  time  to  learn 
that  in  self-defense,  in  self-protection,  only  the  best  brick  could 
be  put  out.  The  worst  enemies  the  brick  pavement  has  had 
have  been  the  makers  of  poor  brick.  No  argument  of  the  en¬ 
emy  can  destroy  a  good  pavement  and  no  argument  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  discredit  a  poor  one. 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


The  importance  of  foreign  trade  and  the  best  means  of  se¬ 
curing  it  will  become  a  more  vital  question  when  in  consequence 
of  the  extensions  and  enlargements  of  so  many  factories,  the 
high  pressure  of  our  home  demand  becomes  less.  As  to  the  best 
means  of  getting  foreign  trade,  it  is  quite  certain  that  to  go  after 
it  is  the  most  effective  and  the  man  who  goes  after  it  must  speak 
the  language  of  the  country.  He  must  speak  it  fluently,  too.  It 
is  no  use  for  him  to  just  be  able  to  say  “Howdy,”  or  make  a  re¬ 
mark  about  the  weather.  When  circulars  are  sent  to  foreign 
countries  they  should  be,  as  all  our  consuls  tell  us,  written  in 
the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  In  the 
matter  of  advertising  the  only  help  of  any  consequence  that  can 
be  hoped  for  is  from  journals  that  are  read  A  journal  published 
in  English,  with  a  few  foreign  phrases  in  it,  can  not  possibly  ap¬ 
peal  to  foreigners  who  can  not  read  English,  though  it  may  fool 
some  advertisers  into  the  belief  that  they  are  getting  a  greater 
spread  for  their  money  Those  who  want  to  reach  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  should  equip  themselves  with  literature  in  the  language  of 
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the  people  they  wish  to  deal  with  and  advertise  in  their  (the 
foreigner’s)  trade  paper.  The  Clay- Worker  has  subscribers  in 
almost  every  country  on  the  globe,  as  our  advertisers  know  from 
experience,  but  wre  make  no  pretense  of  covering  foreign  fields 
thoroughly.  Any  American  publisher  who  does  that  is  simply 
working  on  the  theory  that  he  can  fool  all  the  advertisers  all  the 
time. 


WHERE  ARE  THEY  AT? 


Some  time  ago  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  take  luncheon  with 
a  distinguished  economist  of  Boston.  In  the  company  were  two 
English  cotton  spinners,  representing  one  of  the  largest  cotton 
mills  in  Great  Britain.  “What  are  those  gentlemen  doing  here?” 
we  asked.  “They  are  trying  to  find  out  where  they  are  at,”  was 
the  reply  of  our  host.  “The  American  cotton  spinners  are  cutting 
into  their  trade  all  over  the  world.”  A  few  weeks  ago  a  New 
Zealand  brickmaker  passed  through  our  office  on  his  way  across 
the  country.  He  was  traveling  on  the  “Seek  and  ye  shall  find” 
principle.  His  report  to  us  is  that  he  found  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely, 
a  South  African  diamond  king,  recently  sent  to  this  country  a 
delegation  of  English  machinists,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  educationalists  passed  through  our  city  at  his  expense. 
The  former  were  investigating  our  manufacturing  methods  and 
the  latter  our  educational  methods.  A  book  recently  published 
is  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  a  practical  English  railway 
manager.  It  was  his  object  to  find  out  how  we  could  handle 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  at  so  low  a  cost.  The  weakness  of 
investigations  of  this  kind  is  that  the  investigators  all  miss  the 
main  point.  They  go  back  home  with  great  portfolios  of  draw¬ 
ing,  papers,  statistics  and  voluminous  notes ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  which  they  can  not  take  home  with  them,  as  baggage,  and 
that  is  the  spirit,  energy,  independence,  progress  and  persistence 
of  the  American  people. 


THE  AMALGAMATION  OF  TRADES  UNION 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Naturally  enough  the  tendency  of  all  trade  organizations  is 
to  get  together.  Sure  enough  the  bond  of  sympathy  between 
a  hod  carriers’  union  and  the  amalgamated  dry  goods  clerks 
could  not  be  very  great.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency,  an  earnest  effort  and  some  success  in  getting  all  unions  to¬ 
gether.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  experience  of  Gom- 
per’s  army  that  it  will  take  more  time  and  a  bigger  man  than 
Gompers  to  bring  and  hold  them  together.  Gompers  is  a  big 
man,  he  sees  organization  in  a  large  way  and  does  not  recognize 
details.  He  is  not  as  fine  a  man  as  Mitchell,  that  is,  he  does  not 
draw  as  fine  a  bead  on  humanity  as  the  latter  and  one  or  two 
hard  winters  will  leave  Gompers’  organization  in  pretty  bad 
shape.  The  more  diversified  the  interests  in  an  organization  like 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  more  numerous  are  the 
elememts  of  dissension,  and  while  there  are  certain  points  of  pos¬ 
sible  contact  between  all  labor  organizations,  if  they  are  bound 
too  closely,  there  are  sure  to  be  dissensions  at  times.  The  car¬ 
penters,  painters,  plumbers,  pipe  fitters,  structural  iron  workers, 
hod  carriers,  electrical  workers  and  plasterers  may  each  organize 
separately  and  then  come  together  under  a  general  organization, 
and  all  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  But  even  with  the  natural  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest  which  brings  all  of  these  people  together  when 
they  all  get  under  the  same  cover,  these  brothers  make  a  pretty 
hot  nest.  The  tendency  of  labor  organizations  is  to  undertake 
to  do  too  much.  There  is  too  much  of  activity  among  them. 
They  do  not  get  a  chance  to  talk  enough  on  the  job  or  in  the 
shop  and  when  they  get  into  a  meeting  they  talk  long  and  often, 
and  frequently  without  thinking.  Capital’s  opportunity  will  not 
be  long  in  coming  and  as  the  result  of  patient  and  sedate  waiting 
a  few  small  entering  wedges  may  disrupt  the  giant  organization, 
if  not  the  smaller  ones.  Any  kind  of  an  organization  may  flour¬ 
ish  when  the  demand  for  labor  is  greater  than  the  supply,  but  let 
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the  balance  change  only  a  little  to  the  other  side  and  we  would 
then  know  how  weak  is  the  umbilical  cord  which  joins  these 
various  organizations. 

IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE. 

Sam  Parks  is  said  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 
now  that  he  is  confined  in  Sing  Sing  prison.  The  only  fault  that 
one  can  find  with  his  sentence,  which  is  something  over  two 
years,  is  that  it  is  not  long  enough.  A  man  is  frequently  sent 
to  prison  for  a  barroom  row,  in  which  he  kills  some  one,  for  ten 
or  more  years;  or,  he  may  be  confined  for  some  such  period  for 
blowing  a  safe,  or,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  may  assassinate  his 
neighbor.  Through  extravagance  at  home,  6r  gambling  or 
something  of  that  kind,  a  weak  man  may  become  a  defaulter 
and  as  a  penalty  spend  many  years  in  prison.  The  suffering 
which  Sam  Parks  has  brought  to  thousands  of  workingmen,  the 
hunger,  the  suffering  from  cold  and  even  slow  starvation  and 
death  which  have  followed  this  man’s  course,  are  incomparably 
greater  than  any  of  the  crimes  named  above.  The  unjust  loss 
which  he  has  caused  to  business  is  no  doubt  greater  than  all  of 
the  defalcations  and  robberies  of  a  decade.  Yet  Sam  Parks 
gets  a  little  over  two  years.  Here  was  a  man  who  sold  out  not 
only  labor,  but  the  capitalist  as  well.  He  served  only  himself 
in  his  miserable  way.  Sam  Parks’s  crimes  were  of  a  kind  upon 
which  it  was  difficult  to  lay  the  hands  of  the  law.  But  they  are 
followed  by  a  trail  of  suffering  that  is  incomparable  with  the 
common  everyday  crimes  such  as  murder,  safe  blowing,  general 
burglary,  highway  robbery,  confidence  games  or  defalcation.  Sam 
Parks’s  crime  was  of  the  wholesale  order,  for  which  he  richly 
deserved  a  life  sentence. 


THE  PROFESSOR  AGAIN. 


When  a  wise  man  makes  a  fool  of  himself  it  seems  more 
unfortunate  than  when  the  stultifying  act  is  committed  by  the 
man  in  the  street,  but  all  professors  are  not  necessarily  wise. 
Some  of  them  are  cranks  and  are  likely  to  lead  us  astray.  As 
it  is  not  at  all  a  good  thing  to  rely  too  much  on  “authority”  but 
think  for  ourselves  it  may  be  just  as  well  that  even  professors 
occasionally  make  indisputable  asses  of  themselves.  At  the 
recent  annual  institute  of  teachers  held  at  Cleveland,  Professor 
Bowsher,  instructor  in  geography  —  the  name  seems  familiar, 
though  perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Bowser  we  are  thinking  of — told  the 
meeting  that  the  reason  why  we  are  superior  to  England  is  be¬ 
cause  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  runs  through  the  United 
States.  Professor  Bowsher  said  : 

“The  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  is  the  best  place  to  live  in, 
in  fact  the  only  real  place  and  'that  is  why  the  United  States 
has  such  a  great  advantage.  The  fortieth  parallel  runs  through 
it.  That  is  why  we  are  superior  to  England,  as  the  fortieth 
parallel  does  not  touch  England.  The  effects  of  the  relative 
temperature  at  different  points  on  the  globe  bring  about  this 
condition.” 

We  at  once  hunted  up  our  old  school  atlas  to  see  whether 
we  were  really  so  far  wrong  in  our  geography  in  believing  that 
the  United  States  did  not  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  fortieth 
parallel.  Of  course,  we  are  quite  willing  that  the  professor 
should  assert  our  superiority  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
the  fortieth  parallel  seems  rather  too  thin  a  line.  It  is  true  the 
fortieth  parallel  runs  within  a  minute  or  two  of  Indianapolis, 
which  would  be  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  fortieth,  but 
when  we  follow  the  line  east,  the  first  country  we  strike  through 
the  very  center  of  which  the  fortieth  parallel  passes,  is  Spain ; 
Spain  and  Portugal,  then  Sardinia,  next  the  country  of  the 
mafia,  of  grossest  superstition  and  foulest  crime.  Following 
this  greatness-maker  we  find  ourselves  in  European,  then  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  then  we  are  in  that  land  of  liberty  and  light  the 
Russian  empire,  through  Circassia,  crossing  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Western  Turkestan..  We  leave  the  Russian  empire  (tempor¬ 
arily  and  >_ross  Eastern  Turkestan,  which  is,  at  present,  part 
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of  China.  Finally  this  wonder-working  parallel  brings  us  to  the 
capital  of  the  Chinese  empire,  for  Pekin  is  even  nearer  to  the 
fortieth  than  Indianapolis. 

And  this  is  the  explanation  of  our  superiority  (?)  .  Our 
feeling  of  awe  for  the  genus  professor  has  been  given  a  rude 
wrench. 


DANVILLE  THE  MECCA  FOR  ILLINOIS  CLAYWORKERS. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Will  you  kindly  publish  the  announcement  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association  in  your  November  and  De¬ 
cember  issues  of  The  Clay-Worker.  We  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  as  explained  in  the  following. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  Danville,  Ill.,  January  5th  and  6th,  1904. 

Headquarters  will  be  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  where  accommoda¬ 
tions  can  be  secured  on  the  European  plan  for  from  75c  to  $1.50 
per  day  for  each  person.  Meals  can  be  had  at  the  Plaza  cafe  if 
desired.  The  Aetna  Hotel  will  also  accommodate  parties  on  the 
European  plan  at  the  above  rates. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  call  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  home  of  the  Western  Brick  Company,  at  Danville, 
and  state  that  it  is  the  largest  individual  brick  factory  in  the 
country  operating  48  large  round  kilns  and  having  a  48-track 
dryer  operating  the  waste  heat  system,  having  the  largest  fan 
ever  constructed  for  this  class  of  work  and  that  it  will  pay  any 
bnckmaker  to  attend  this  convention  to  see  this  plant  alone. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  our  friend  John  G.  Shea’s  plant, 
who  is  one  of  our  oldest  members  and  Danville  is  easily  access¬ 
ible  from  all  directions,  having  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
road  noi  th  and  south  and  southwest,  and  the  Wabash  road  north- 
east  and  west,  and  the  Big  Four  road  east  and  west. 

Thanking  you  both  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the  Illinois 
Clayworkers  Association  for  the  desired  space  and  attention, 
I  arn>  Very  truly  yours, 

G.  C.  Stoll,  Secretary. 


THE  FIRST  OF  THE  SEASON. 


The  first  calendar  for  1904  that  has  reached  The  Clay- 
Worker  sanctum  bears  the  compliments  of  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  and  is  a  handsome  wall  decoration.  The  picture 
part  of  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the  “Three  Friends”  executed  in 
pyrography.  Clay-Worker  readers  who  desire  one  of  these 
handsome  calendars  should  speak  early. 


Many  readers  of  the  Clay- Worker  will  learn  with  interest  that 
Mr.  Lew  Thorne,  one  of  the  oldest  clay  machinery  salesman  in  the 
business  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  American  Clay-Work- 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  with  which  he  has  been  associated  for  many 
years,  and  taken  the  Pacific  Coast  Agency  for  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co., 
of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Hotel,  San  Fran- 
ciso,  Cal. 


CONVENTION  DATES. 


The  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association  will  hold  its  Twenty- 
sixth  Annual  Convention  at  Danville,  Ill.,  January  ?th  and  6th 
1904. 

The  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association  will  meet  in  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  January  20th  and  21st,  1904. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  will  hold  its  Sixth  Annual 
Convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  1st,  2d  and  3d,  1904. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold  its 
Eightenth  Annual  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Februarv  id 
to  6th,  1904.  y  0 

The  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  Portage.  Date  not  announced. 
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WHEN  THE  FROST  IS  ON  THE  PUNKIN. 


When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock. 

And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of  the  struttin’  turkey-cock, 
And  the  clackin’  of  the  guineys,  and  the  cluckin’  of  the  hens, 

And  the  rooster’s  hallylooyer  as  he  tiptoes  on  the  fence ; 

O  it’s  then’s  the  times  a  feller  is  a-feelin’  at  his  best, 

With  the  risin’  sun  to  greet  him  from  a  night  of  peaceful  rest. 

As  he  leaves  the  house,  bar-headed,  and  goes  out  to  feed  the  stock, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin,  and  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

They’s  something  kind  o’  hearty-like  about  the  atmosphere 

When  the  heat  of  summer’s  over  and  the  coolin’  fall  is  here _ 

Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  on  the  trees, 

And  the  mumble  of  the  hummin’-birds  and  the  buzzin’  of  the  bees. 
But  the  air's  so  appetizin’ ;  and  the  landscape  through  the  haze 
Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  airly  autumn  days 
Is  a  pictur’  that  no  painter  has  the  colorin’  to  mock— 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

The  husky,  rusty  rustle  of  the  tossels  of  the  corn, 

And  the  raspin'  of  the  tangled  leaves,  as  golden  as  the  morn; 

The  stubble  in  the  furries — kind  o’  lonesome-like,  but  still 
A-preachin’  sermons  to  us  of  the  barns  they  growed  to  fill  ; 

The  strawstack  in  the  medder,  and  the  reaper  in  the  shed  ; 

The  hosses  in  theyr  stalls  below — the  clover  overhead  ! 

O,  it  sets  my  heart  a-clickin’  like  the  tickin’  of  a  clock, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  ana  the  fodder’s  In  the  shock. 

James  Wbitoamb  Riley , 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  trial  and  error  is  expensive 
and  sometimes  disastrous.  Successful  men  to-day  find 
it  far  cheaper  and  much  more  satisfactory  to  buy  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  an  expert.  1  have  ex¬ 
perience  for  sale — That’s  all. 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSOM, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 

See  pages  505  and  507. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


- ;  - mu.,  ia.xj.v_  ti  cxv.  v  yjL  Ktiiu 

for  location  of  clay  works.  Land  contains 
clay,  shale  and  coal  in  abundance;  adjoins  Bra- 
ziz,  and  is  reached  by  two  railroads.  Address 

R.  L.  KEITH, 

11  3  d  Brazil,  Ind. 


TILE  FACTORY  OR  POTTERY  FOR  SALE. 

Situated  on  railroad,  30  minutes  from  New 
York.  Five  kilns,  brick  buildings,  water  supply 
and  railroad  switch.  Equipped  for  majolica  pot- 
tery  etc,  G.  BILHUBER. 

n  3  din  330  New  York  City. 


For  ?§l®>  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads.  Continued  on 
Pages  499  and  S0Q, 
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YOU  CAN  MAKE  GOOD  BRICK 


just  as  cheaply  as  poor  ones,  and  get  more  for  them.  Isn’t  it 
a  business  proposition,  therefore,  to  equip  your  plant  with 
machinery  that  will  make  the  Good  Ones  ?  It  costs 
no  more  and  the  results  are  tenfold  better.  This  Cutter  has 
a  down  shear  cut.  Cuts  true  to  line  and  leaves  no  feather 
edges.  It  hrs  a  continuous  rotary  motion  and  regulates 


The  RAYMOND  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 

THE  C.  inL.  RHY7VJOND  CO..  DAYTON.  OHIO.  U.S. A. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  24,  1903. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : — We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  Automatic  Side  Cutting  Machine  which  you 
installed  at  our  plant  at  Dover  Point  is  a  success.  We  are  no  doubt  making  brick  of  a  clay 
which  is  difficult  to  manipulate.  It  will  not  bear  great  pressure  without  distortion. 

The  first  cutter  we  used  was  driven  by  the  clay  bar  itself,  and  swelled  the  bar  very  badly 
out  of  size  and  shape  so  that  the  bricks  were  delivered  with  great  variation  as  to  length  and 
height.  With  your  cutter,  however,  which  is  driven  positively  from  the  Brick  Machine  itself, 
the  speed  being  regulated  by  the  governor  to  correspond  with  the  travel  of  the  clay  bar,  all  of 
these  difficulties  have  disappeared  and  we  are  getting  a  perfectly  square  and  even  size  brick, 
cut  true  to  line,  and  we  can  moreover  use  the  clay  in  a  very  soft  condition. 

Altogether,  we  can  heartily  recommend  your  cutter  to  any  one  desiring  to  make  a  first- 
class  wire-cut  face  brick. 


Very  truly  yours, 


THE  FISKE  BRICK  CO. 
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THE  VICTOR 
RE-PRESS 


Wf 


Do  You  Re-press  your  Brick? 
Do  you  give  them  the  smooth 
surfaces,  the  square  corners, 
and  keen  edges  necessary  to 
make  a  high-class  brick?  Do 
you  recognize  the  worth  as  an 
advertisement,  of  your  distin¬ 
guishing  imprint  upon  each 
brick?  All  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  by  repressing.  Re-pressing  en= 
hances  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  brick,  but  their  utility  and  sale  value.  The 
Victor  has  attained  an  unequaled  distinction  and  had  a  phenomenal  sale  for  this 
class  of  work.  Its  advantages  and  conveniences  are  so  manifold,  as  to  place  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  first  machine  that  meets  your  eye  on  a  well-equipped 
brick  plant,  is  a  VICTOR  RE-PRESS.  IT  IS  A  MONEY  MAKER  AND  A  MONEY  SAVER 


SEE? 


«  >  - 
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Raymond 
Victor 
Re= Press 


We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire 
or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal 
guarantees  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  machinery. 
Send  for  Catalog 
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THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  C0.,DA7“ 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
39 — 4>  Cortlandt  Street,  Room  4d 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  GENERAL  OPINION  expresed  among 
dealers  in  brick  and  pottery  is  that  the 
market  is  overstocked  with  the  manufac¬ 
tured  product  and  that  the  factories  are 
going  a  little  slow.  Real  estate  transactions 
have  been  unusually  active  and  there  is  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  building  going 
on.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  month 
is  that  the  supplying  business  will  be  quiet,  but  will  revive  as  soon 
as  the  oversupply  is  worked  off  and  that  this  should  happen 
without  long  delay  on  account  of  the  fair  amount  of  building. 

The  San  Jose  Brick  Company  with  San  Francisco  offices  at 
708  Market  street,  report  that  there  is  still  a  brisk  movement  in 
the  brick  line  and  that  the  factory  is  kept  busy.  The  market 
is  very  well  stocked  and  future  orders  are  not  coming  in  as 
fast  as  they  might. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works,  offices  in  the 
Mills  buildings,  are  active  on  several  large  contracts.  They  are 
working  on  the  Vance  building  on  Taylor  street,  in  which  gray 
terra  cotta  and  pressed  brick  is  being  installed.  They  have  just 
finished  the  Grant  building,  corner  Seventh  and  Market  streets, 
Just  now  they  are  delivering  terra  cotta  for  the  Scott  &  Van 
Arsdale  building,  on  Mission  street,  near  Third.  They  have 
finished  the  terra  cotta  and  brick  work  on  the  Redwood  City 
high  school  and  have  also  shipped  gray  brick  for  the  Stockton 
high  school. 

S.  R.  Church,  307  Sansome  street,  dealer  in  fire  brick,  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  for  the  past  two  weeks  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness.  He  will  be  at  the  office  again  within  a  few  days. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  dealers  in  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  re¬ 
port  that  trade  has  remained  about  the  same  for  the  past  two 
months,  fair,  but  not  as  active  as  it  was  previous  to  that  time. 

The  Stockton  Brick  and  Pottery  Company,  with  offices  in  the 
Safe  Deposit  building,  are  enjoying  an  active  trade  for  a  time 
of  the  year  which  is  comparatively  quiet.  Mr.  Murphy,  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  out  in  tne  country  for  a  two  weeks’  trip. 

The  manufacture  of  brick  by  the  California  Brick  and  Pottery 
Company  at  its  plant  near  Sonoma,  Cal.,  began  the  last  week  in 
October. 

The  Slater  Brick  Company,  of  Billings,  Montana,  report  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  very  good  and  that  they  have  made  sales  this  season 
amounting  to  2,200,000  brick.  The  greater  part  of  this  output 
has  been  used  in  Billings,  but  the  company  report  a  good  outside 
business. 

The  Modesto  Brick  Company,  of  Modesto,  has  completed  the 
burning  of  another  kiln  of  brick  at  their  yards-  in  Ripperdam, 
employing  oil  as  fuel. 

The  co-partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  name  of 
Kelsch  &  Gray,  brickmakers  and  contractors  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

Work  has  been  completed  on  the  new  cement  brick  making 
plant  for  the  Spokane  Brick  and  Mantle  Company,  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  the  plant  is  being  set  up  preparatory  to  tests  being 
made.  After  a  satisfactory  test  has  been  made  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  a  site  and  an  office  building  to  be  erected.  The 
new  company  is  preparing  to  manufacture  brick  for  mantle  and 
store  fronts,  also  for  decorative  purposes.  The  brick  is  made  by 
a  new  method  from  a  mixture  of  cement  and  other  materials 
which  are  subjected  to  a  great  pressure. 

Claude  Maze,  of  Modesto,  is  burning  a  kiln  of  brick  on  his 
ranch  in  that  city. 

Improvements  are  under  way  at  the  plant  of  the  Corona 
Pressed  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company  and  additional  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  received  which  will  be  installed  at  once. 

Reports  from  the  Alhambra  Brick  Company  of  Alhambra, 
Cal.,  state  that  the  company  thus  far  have  turned  out  2,000,000 
of  finished  brick. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  brick  contractors  of  this  city,  have 


secured  a  contract  for  work  in  the  new  James  L.  Flood  build¬ 
ing  on  Market  street.  The  value  of  the  contract  is  $9,855. 

The  city  trustees  of  Redlands,  Cal.,  have  appropriated  $9,000 
to  be  used  for  brick  paving  in  the  streets.  Arrangements  are 
also  under  way  for  the  paving  of  additional  streets,  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  additional  work  will  consist  of  asphaltum 

and  macadam. 

P.  J.  Simons,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
spent  several  days  in  San  Francisco  last  week. 

The  Elma  Brick  Company,  of  Elma,  Wash.,  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  in  the  drying  of  brick  with  the  result  that  new  dry 
houses  will  be  put  up  within  the  near  future.  The  new  dry  houses 
will  be  patterned  after  the  drying  kilns  used  in  the  shingle  mills 
near  Elma.  It  is  claimed  that  drying  houses  of  this  character 
bring  about  a  great  economy  of  time  and  labor. 

Messrs.  Gibson  and  Dow  will  shortly  let  a  contract  for  a 
pressed  brick  hotel  at  Sunmount,  near  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
The  building  will  be  of  pressed  brick  throughout  and  will  have  a 
frontage  of  no  feet. 

The  Sandbrick  factory  at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  is  now  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  A  large  steam  cylinder  to  be  used  in  the  factory  ar¬ 
rived  last  week.  When  completed  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  20,000  bricks  per  day. 

C.  Leonardt,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  received  the  contract  a 
few  weeks  ago  for  furnishing  brick  for  the  Huntington  building 
at  Sixth  and  Main  streets,  Los  Angeles.  This  contract  calls  for 
4,000,000  common  brick  and  600,000  pressed  brick.  Mr.  Leonardt 
will  also  do  the  fire-proofing  and  plastering  on  this  building. 
This  is  the  largest  brick  contract  ever  awarded  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Gilden  Brick  Company  was  incorporated  on  October  12th, 
at  Fresno,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  of  which  amount 
$125,000  has  been  subscribed.  The  directors  are  Fred  Dodd, 
B.  G.  McDougall,  W.  G.  Uridge,  Charles  J.  Lindgren  and  Frank 
Reyhorn.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacturing  of 
brick  at  Fresno  and  elsewhere. 

The  Washington  Brick  and  Lime  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  have  purchased  a  tile  plant  at  Clayton, 
Wash.,  and  will  add  to  its  other  business  the  manufacturing  and 
selling  of  sewer  pipes  and  tiles. 

The  new  building  of  the  Corona  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  is  now  in  course  of  erection  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Davison  &  Smith,  of  Asusa,  Cal.,  are  furnishing  pipe  for 
twelve  and  one-half  miles  of  ditch  to  be  used  for  irrigation 
purposes  in  LaHabra  Valley,  in  Southern  California. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Mclsaac,  of  the  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Portland,  Ore.,  shows  that  the  output  of  Oregon 
brick  and  pottery  factories  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows : 
brick  and  tile,  $300,000;  pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fireclay  products, 
$200,000.  Both  of  these  industries  show  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  preceding  year.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  5,  1903. 


WHAT  HE  WAS  AFRAID  OF. 

Cohen— “I  bite  effery  dime  I  take,  to  see  if  it  is  goot.” 

Isaacs— “Bud  ain'd  you  afrait  ohf  microbes  ?" 

Cohen— “Veil,  yes;  but  nod  so  much  as  I  am  afraid  obf  bad  money.” 

-Judge, 


FHE;  <74>7?<y—  MTO 
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OVER 

175 

"Monarch" 
Brick 
Machines 
in  use. 


OVER 

500 

“Quaker” 
Machines 
in  use. 

WRITE 
to  us 
regarding 
Disinte¬ 
grators, 
Pug  Mills, 
Mould 
Sanders, 
Sand  Dryers, 
Smooth-roll 
Crushers, 
Moulds, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Winding 
Drums, 
Dump  Carts, 
Elevators, 
Dump  Tables 
and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


WELLINGTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO. 


The  “Big  No.  6”  “Monarch”  Brick  Machine. 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  =  =  Galion,  Ohio. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker.  See  Ads.  on  Pages  528  and  529. 


Our  Pug=Mills 


Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 
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PARADISE 


How  fair  the  world  would  be;  the  days 
Would  ne'er  be  dark;  the  bleak 
And  barren  scenes  with  joy  would  blaze, 

If  every  man  could  have  a  raise 
Of  wages  every  week. 

—Chicago  Record  Herald. 


The  Ostrander  Brick  Co.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  sustained  a  $500 
loss  by  fire  recently,  which  originated  in  their  dryer. 

The  Austin  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Ironton,  Ohio,  will 
erect  a  new  brick  manufacturing  plant  near  that  town. 

George  J.  Walters’  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Chatsworth,  Ill., 
was  badly  damaged  by  fire  November  2,  which  started  in  the 
dryer. 

The  brick  plant  of  H.  C.  Dunn  at  Erie,  Pa.,  was  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  $500  by  fire  recently.  The  flames  started  in  the 
kiln  sheds. 

The  Independence  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Independence,  Mo.,  by  C.  E.  Erickson,  H.  B.  Street,  W.  C. 
Matthison  and  others. 

N.  E.  Kindred,  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  has  leased  a  tract  of  land 
from  J.  Stewart,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  on  which  he  will  erect  a 
brick  manufacturing  plant. 

J.  P.  Doyle,  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  is  at  the  head  of  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  been  organized  to  erect  a  large  brick  plant  of 
80,000  daily  capacity  at  that  place. 

The  Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co.,  is  now 
installing  a  four-mold  plant  complete  for  the  Mangum  Press 
Brick  Co.,  of  Mangum,  Oklahoma. 

The  Independent  Brick  and  Building  Co.  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Denver,  Colo.,  by  B.  R.  Hall,  A.  J.  Senior  and  G.  H. 
Rawher,  with  $10,000  capital  stock. 

Lewis  Moline,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Willmar,  Minn.,  died 
from  abscess  of  the  brain  October  14.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Willmar  Brick  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Warner  Brick  Co.,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  have  issued 
$25;ooo  worth  of  bonds,  the  money  thus  raised  to  be  expended 
in  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Plant  No.  3  of  the  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Bolivar, 
Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  month.  This  same  plant  burned  to 
the  ground  last  winter  and  was  rebuilt. 

A  number  of  citizens  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  contemplate 
the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick.  I. 
D.  Davis  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise. 

Henry  Kane,  for  thirty-five  years  a  brick  manufacturer  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  recently,  aged  65 
years.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  eleven  children. 

The  Eagle  Brick  Co.  is  erecting  a  new  plant  at  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.,  for  the  manufacture  of  building,  sewer  and  paving  brick. 
When  completed  the  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000 
brick. 

The  Fayette  Brick  and  Supply  Company  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  manufacture  brick  in  Lincoln 
County.  The  principal  stockholders  are  W.  C.  Greening  and 
Jas.  P.  Frye. 

The  Fox  Brick  and  Tile  Factory,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  oper¬ 
ated  by  Fox  Bros.,  has  had  a  very  prosperous  season.  The 
plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000  brick  and  10,000  tile,  all  of 
which  find  a  ready  sale. 

The  Burney-Weber  branch  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.,  was  badly  damaged  bv  fire,  which  started  in  the  kiln  sheds. 

't  he  loss  is  estimated  at  $20,000.  Louis  Krick,  a  foreman,  was 
severely  burned  in  his  efforts  to  quench  the  flames. 

Johann  K.  Boss,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
died  suddenly  November  2.  He  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1331 
and  had  been  a  resident  of  Elkhart  since  1849.  He  is  survived 
by  a  widow  and  several  children.  He  was  ecentric  and  left  a 


will  in  which  he  requested  that  a  brick  wagon  be  used  instead  of 
a  hearse  during  the  funeral. 

I  he  North  Ottumwa  Brick  Plant  is  the  name  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany  being  organized  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Philpott 
and  others. 

Carbon,  Ind.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  company.  The  concern 
will  be  known  as  the  Carbon  Brick  and  Mining  Co.  and  work  on 
the  plant  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  James  A.  Kerr 
is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise. 

1  he  employes  of  the  Denton  Press  Brick  Co.,  at  Denton,  Tex., 
wn^.°Ut  °n  strike  November  5  for  shorter  hours.  Manager 
W.  C.  Weeks  states  that  he  can  not  grant  the  demand  and  the 
plant  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 

According  to  the  daily  press  an  eastern  syndicate  is  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  brick  yards  in  and  about 
Detroit,  Mich.  They  have  options  on  all  the  plants  except  those 
of  the  Chppert  Bros,  and  Hall  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

The  Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  just  sold  a  complete  four-mold  plant  to  the 
Southwestern  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  and  will  install  the  plant  immediately. 

A  large  fire  brick  factory,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000 
brick  will  be  put  in  operation  at  Lonsdale,  Tenn.  E.  E.  Mc- 
Cioskey,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn,,  is  at  the  head  of  the  company. 
Later  on  they  will  probably  manufacture  sewer  pipe. 

Messrs.  Frost  <md  Cook,  proprietors  of  the  new  brick  and  tile 
plant  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  have  met  with  such  decided  success  that 
they  have  decided  to  enlarge  the  plant  which  is  equipoed  with 
a  Martin  soft  mud-machine  and  a  Penfield  stiff-mud  machine. 

The  New  Galilee  Brick  Co.  has  applied  for  a  charter  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  at  New  Galilee,  Pa.  The  company  will  manu¬ 
facture  brick,  tile  and  other  clay  products.  The  plant  will  be 
located  at  New  Galilee  and  the  offices  will  be  at  Greenville. 

Groner  &  Rowell  Co.,  Scholls,  Ore.,  write  that  they  have  had 
a  good  season  with  prospects  for  a  still  better  one  next  year, 
They  operate  a  saw  mill  in  connection  with  their  brick  plant  and 
as  they  use  the  refuse  from  the  saw  mill  for  fuel,  they  make  a 
good  profit  on  their  brick. 

The  Wichita  (Kas.)  Silex  Brick  Co.,  has  been  granted  a 
charter  to  manufacture  sand-lime  brick.  They  will  at  once  erect 
a  plant  of  40,000  daily  capacity.  L.  C.  Jackson,  C.  L.  David¬ 
son,  G.  T.  Walker,  C.  G.  Easley  and  H.  L.  Piper  are  named  as 
directors  of  the  company. 

J.  A.  Bivings,  manager  of  the  Jakin  Brick  Co.,  Jakin,  Ga., 
writes  that  they  have  had  fine  business  the  past  season.  He  has 
purchased  the  plant  from  the  former  owners  and  is  running  it 
under  the  old  name.  He  will  improve  and  enlarge  the  plant 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  is  installing  an 
Andrus  Press  to  make  fire  brick.  “The  press  that  Scott  builds” 
is  evidently  getting  a  good  strong  run  as  it  seems  that  since 
June  the  clayworking  journals  are  getting  a  taste  of  old  times 
with  regard  to  the  Andrus  Press. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Terra  Cotta 
Brick  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  incorporators  are  Ira 
C.  Jones,  J.  H.  Morrison,  B.  E.  Morrison  and  J.  H.  Morton,  all 
of  Minneapolis.  They  will  manufacture  building  and  paving 
brick,  drain  tile  and  hollow  blocks  at  Grantsburg,  Wis. 

The  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are 
installing  two  additional  Raymond  Victor  represses  at  their 
works  at  Perkiomen,  Pa.  Mr.  John  McAvoy,  the  enterprising 
treasurer  of  the  company,  reports  the  demand  for  the  well- 
known  McAvoy  “Pavers”  to  be  greater  than  ever  before. 

Chas.  Rouruck,  an  employe  of  the  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Brick  Co.’s  plant,  was  caught  in  the  shafting  and  badly  injured. 
All  the  clothing  on  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  stripped 
off,  which  released  him  and  he  was  thrown  some  little  distance  to 
the  floor. 

The  property  of  the  Clay  Center  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas,  was  sold  recently  by  F.  L.  Williams,  trustee,  to 
a  new  company  known  as  the  Clay  Center  Brick  Co.  The  in¬ 
corporators  of  the  new  company  are:  Win.  Leach,  G.  M.  Strat¬ 
ton,  Anthony  Schlitz,  Wm.  Docking  and  Allie  T.  Stratton. 
Capital  stock  $20,000. 

The  Maryland  Art  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Northeast,  Md., 
are  busy  erecting  their  new  enameled  and  white  brick  works  at 
this  place.  The  work  is  progressing  rapidly  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  L.  Roden,  the  mechanical  and  clayworking  engineer  of  the 
company.  The  machinery  contract  has  been  placed  with  The  C. 
[continued  on  page  498.] 
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American  Line 


The  American  Line  of  Clayworking  Ma= 
chinery  has  had  and  has  merited  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Clay  Trade  for  fifty  years,  and 
will  continue  to  grow  in  popularity  for  fifty 
years  more.  The  experience  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  enabled  us  to  solve  many  clay  prob= 
lems,  and  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  meet 
every  problem  with  the  best  machinery  for  the  purpose.  We 
have  thought  out  every  question  carefully  and  have  the  proper 
solution.  In  the  construction  of  our  machinery  we  have 
started  on  a  foundation  of  correct  principles.  To  this  we  have 
added  Flawless  Material  and  Faultless  Workmanship.  This 
combination  of  good  points  has  produced  a  line  of  machinery 
which  is  “ Built  Right  and  Runs  Right.”  If  you  have  clay  prob= 
lems  we  will  solve  them  correctly  for  you.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

Remember  we  point  to  fifty  years  of  successful  existence  in 
the  past,  and  predict  fifty  more  years  of  advancement  in  the 
future.  Dry  Press,  Stiff  Mud  and  Soft  Mud  Machinery,  Pottery 
and  Cement  Machinery. 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY-WORKING  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

BUGYRUS,  OHIO. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  Rooms  101  to  105. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 

EUROPEAN  OFFICE,  3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  England. 
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IT'S  BUILT  RIGHT  AND  RUNS  RIGHT.” 


What  More  Could 
You  Ask? 

Its  goodness  is  guar- 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 

We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of .  . 
Clay-Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world 

Every  Machine  a 
Winner.  Every  Pa¬ 
tron  Pleased. 

Write  us  about 
DRY  PRESS. 
STIFF  MUD. 
POTTERY  OR 
CEMENT 
MACHINERY. 


New 

Catalogue 

Now 

In 

Press. 


THE  PEER  OF 
DRY  PRESSES. 


The  American  Clay* Working 


New  YorK  Office. 

99*41  Cortland!  St. 

Chicago  Office. 

Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St..  Picadilly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 


*Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U .  S.  A. 
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FHE: 


Manufacturers  of 
Dry  Press  Machinery. 
Soft  Mud  Machinery. 
Stiff  Mud  Machinery. 
Pottery  Machinery. 
Cement  Machinery. 

Write  for  New  1904 
Catalogue  now  in  press. 


DON’T  RUN  A  TWO-STORY  MACHINE  WHEN  Ol 
DO  MORE  AND  BETTER  WORK  WITH  LESS  TR< 

*  *  *  4  SEND  FOR.  TESTIMONY 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  WORKING  MA 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  / 


CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Merchants’  Loan  and  T  rust  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  39-41  Cortland  St.,  Rooms  101 
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STHE: 


bination  Machine 

>,  Nos.  23,  30  and  32. 


THE  ONLY 
MACHINE  OF  THE 
KIND  IN  THE  WORLD. 


LOW  FRAME  WILL 
LE  AND  EXPENSE. 

^  ^  ^ 


MEDAL  AT  PARIS, 
DIPLOMA  IN 
EUROPE,  AND  THE 
COMMENDATION 
OF  THE  CLAY 
TRADE  THE 
WORLD  OVER. 


THE  new  No.  23  Low  Frame  Combined 
Machine  is  the  most  radical  departure 
And  improvement  in  Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  recent  years.  It  will  appeal  to  the 
observing  clayworker  not  alone  on  account  of  its 
symmetrical  design,  but  for  its  strength,  conven¬ 
ience  and  capability.  It  differs  from  all  other 
combination  machines  in  that  the  mixing  cyl¬ 
inder  and  expressing  cylinder  are  side  by  side  in¬ 
stead  of  one  being  above  the  other.  By  this  con¬ 
struction  the  clay  is  forced,  by  pressure,  from  the 
mixing  cylinder  into  the  expressing  cylinder. 
In  all  other  styles  of  combined  machines  the  clay 
falls  by  gravity  from  the  mixing  cylinder  through 
a  throat  to  the  expressing  cylinder.  This  new 
method  is  a  vast  improvement,  as  it  prevents  the 
choking  of  the  clay  in  the  opening  between  the 
two  cylinders,  and  makes  it  possible  to  work  either 
soft  or  stiff  clay  without  its  barreling  up  on  the 
wipers,  and  a  greater  variety  of  clays  can  be 
worked  than  on  any  other  combined  machine 
built.  By  placing  the  cylinders  side  by  side,  four 
feet  of  height  is  saved,  which  permits  of  a  lower 
building  and  makes  a  saving  in  cost  in  this  and 
in  the  shorter  elevators  required.  It  also  places 
the  operator  on  the  same  floor  as  the  machine  and 
cutter,  doing  away  with  the  elevated  platform 
which  has  heretofore  been  necessary,  which  is  an 
important  point.  All  parts  have  been  designed 
with  a  high  factor  of  safety,  and  particular  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  accessibility  of  all  parts. 
The  machine  is  mounted  on  substantial  iron  I- 
beams,  and  is  built  in  three  sizes  which  range  in 
capacity  from  35,000  to  100,000 brick  in  ten  hours. 
The  gearing  is  particularly  strong  and  well  placed. 
The  bearings  are  long  and  all  of  them  are  out  of 
the  mud.  The  end  thrust  is  amply  provided  for 
and  the  oiling  devices  are  perfect.  The  No.  23 
machine  is  equipped  with  friction  clutch  pulley 
48  inches  in  diameter,  14  inch  face,  weight, 
25,000  pounds.  Floor  space  length,  24  feet  4 
inches;  width,  6  feet  11  inches;  height  to  top  of 
pug  mill,  3  feet  8  inches.  This  machine  is  built 
in  three  sizes.  Write  for  particulars. 


INERY  COMPANY 


EUROPEAN  OFFICE,  3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  England. 


THE 

ONLY  PERFECT 
COMBINED  MACHINE. 
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All  Eggs  Look  Alike.  They  sell  for  the  same  price^  unless  they  are  so  noticeably  bad  that  you  detect  the 
inferiority  on  sight.  But  the  quality  is  the  potent  factor.  A  bad  egg  is  a  bad  investment  at  any  price  but  a 
good  egg  is  worth  the  market  price  because  you  are  sure  of  the  quality. 

Clayworking  machinery  isn’t  bought  and  sold  like  eggs  but  the  importance  of  quality  is  just  as  great.  In 
buying  the  American  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery  you  get  a  quality  that  is  recognized  the  world  over. 
You  get  value  received  because  it  is  “Built  Right  and  Runs  Right”  and  the  chance  of  disappointments  and 
delays,  which  means  expense  and  failure,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any  Clay¬ 
working  machinery  or  appliances  dont  fail  to  write  for  full  particulars  and  a  copy  of  oar  general  catalogue. 

We  manufacture  Dry  Press,  Stiff  Mud  and  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery,  Pottery  and  Cement  Machinery. 

Medal  at  Paris,  Diploma  in  England,  and  the  Approval  of  the  Clay  Trade  the  World  Over. 


NO.  2  GIANT  AUGER  MACHINE. 

The  American  Clay= Working  Machinery  Company, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  Rooms  101  to  105. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 

EUROPEAN  OFFICE,  3  Gore  St.,  Ficadilly,  Manchester,  England. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  CLAY  TRADE. 


The  financial  difficulty  into  which  THE 
AMERICAN  CLAY=WORKING  MACHINERY 
COMPANY  has  been  drawn  will  not  in  any 
way  effect  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Bucyrus  and  Willoughby  plants  at  their  full 
capacity.  Orders  for  new  machinery  and  re» 
pairs  will  be  filled  with  promptness  and  on 
the  usual  terms. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  company  in 
the  past  to  put  upon  the  market  a  line  of  ma= 
chinery  built  strictly  on  merit,  and  the  patron= 
age  extended  was  a  gratifying  evidence  that 
the  quality  of  our  machinery  was  appreci= 
ated.  A  continuance  of  that  same  generous 
patronage  will  be  more  than  ever  appreciated 
at  this  time,  and  will  be  reciprocated  by  a 
watchful  care  after  the  interest  of  o  u  r  p  a= 
trons. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and  be  = 
speaking  a  continuance,  we  are. 

Yours  truly. 

The  American  Clay = Working  Machinery  Co. 

Per  W.  W.  Reehl,  Agent. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  Sept.  25. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLI PPI NGS.— Continued. 


W.  Raymond  Co.,  39  Cortlandt  street,  New  York  City,  for  a 
complete  outfit  of  their  latest  pattern  equipment  for  making  re¬ 
pressed  brick. 

C.  H.  Davidson,  206  Walnut  Ave.,  Revere,  Mass.,  writes  that 
he  intends  to  start  a  brick  yard  at  that  point  in  the  spring. 

E.  A.  Richmond  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  brick  and  tile 
plant  at  Lohrville,  Iowa,  to  D.  A.  Evans,  who  with  C.  E. 
McClure  will  operate  the  plant. 

Jno.  Mullaly,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Mead  brickyard  at  East  Hartford,  Conn.  Tbe  firm  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  Mead  &  Mullaly. 

E.  C.  Whitcomb  is  still  at  the  head  of  a  company  being  organ¬ 
ized  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  It  is 
proposed  to  install  the  most  complete  plant  in  the  State,  with 
a  yearly  capacity  of  10,000,000  brick. 

The  Great  Western  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  with  $500,000  capital  stock.  The 
incorporators  are  R.  B.  Sigafoos,  D.  J.  Morris,  B.  A.  Langridge, 
F.  L.  Preston,  J.  S.  Krum  and  W.  A.  Brockway. 

Peter  B.  Gibson,  the  secretary  of  the  Scott  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  moved  his  headouarters  from  St.  Louis 
to  Keokuk,  and  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  putting 
the  good  merits  of  the  “press  that  Scott  builds”  before  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country. 

McCann,  Fitch  &  Converse,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  contemplate 
erecting  an  immense  paving-brick  plant  at  New  Albany,  Ind., 
where  they  have  secured  a  large  tract  of  excellent  clav.  Tests 
have  been  made  by  several  chemists,  including  Prof.  J.  F.  Elsom, 
of  New  Albany,  all  of  whom  pronounced  the  clay,  which  is 
found  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities,  to  be  of  fine  quality. 

The  Scott  Manufacturing  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  write  that  they 
have  just  closed  a  contract  with  one  of  the  lareest  brick  com¬ 
panies  in  the  world  for  a  four-mold  Andrus  press,  and  this,  too, 
in  competition  with  the  other  dry-press  manufacturers.  This 
press  was  sold  three  weeks  before  it  was  finished.  They  think 
they  have  broken  the  record  in  selling  their  first  three  presses, 
two  of  them  thirty  days  and  one  three  weeks  before  finished. 

Mr.  August  Lambier,  vice-president  and  superintendent  of 
the  Baltimore  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  October  22,  of  stomach  trouble.  Mr.  Lambia 
was  born  in  France  in  1830.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
when  quite  young  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1868  he 
moved  to  Baltimore  and  shortly  afterward  formed  the  Balti¬ 
more  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Co. 

The  McFeely-Wheeler  Brick  Co.  at  Latrobe,  Pa.,  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved.  Tbe  plant  they  now  have  has 
an  annual  capacity  of  12,000,000  brick.  The  improvements 
include  12  additional  kilns,  two  additional  56,000-lb  wet 
pans,  a  6-tunnel  hot-air  dryer,  twin  crushers,  a  150-h.  p. 
Atlas  engine,  200-light  generator,  and  two  100-h.  p.  boilers.  The 
company  makes  high  grade  silica  brick,  and  will  also  make  spec¬ 
ial  silica  brick  for  regenerative  and  puddling  furnaces  and  coke- 
oven  crowns. 

In  a  recent  letter  renewing  subscription  to  Clay-Workkr,  the 
Stratton  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  write:  “As  a  matter  of  news 
we  wish  to  advise  that  we  are  now  making  brick  at  our  new 
plant.  We  are  turning  out  80,000  brick  per  day  on  our  Chambers 
end-cut  machine.  Will  install  a  Barron  dryer  within  the  next 
thirty  days  in  order  to  get  ready  for  the  winter  trade.  Business 
is  good  and  the  outlook  is  very  good.  Mr.  C.  C.  Stratton,  after 


twenty-five  years  in  the  business,  has  retired  from  active  service 
and  is  no  longer  connected  with  our  company.” 

The  Rawlins  Brick  Co.  has  sold  out  its  business  in  Rawlins, 
Wyo.,  to  the  Wyoming  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

O.  A.  Kentner  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Coffeyville 
Pressed  and  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  Coffeyville,  Kas. 

The  East  Jordan  Lumber  Co.,  Fast  Jordan,  Mich.,  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  catalogues  of  brickmaking  machinery. 

The  Minas  Mfg.  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  of  artificial  brick  dryers, 
dryer  cars,  etc. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Culdesac  (Idaho)  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 
has  been  started  and  everything  is  working  to  the  entire  satis- 
facton  of  all  concerned. 

The  Elgin-Butler  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Elgin,  Texas,  re¬ 
cently  organized,  are  installing  one  of  the  celebrated  Ross-Keller 
Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machines,  and  will  soon  have  their  plant 
in  operation. 

Patrick  J.  Sexton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  died 
at  his  home  in  Chicago,  October  28th,  after  an  illness  of  six 
weeks.  Mr.  Sexton  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1848  and  came  to 
this  country  with  his  parents  in  1852. 

The  Scott  Manufacturing  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  just  sold 
a  complete  equipment  to  the  Eureka  Coal  and  Brick  Co.,  of 
Estavan,  Canada.  Mr.  Chas.  Tuttle,  manager  of  the  Scott 
Manufacturing  Co.,  will  have  charge  of  the  installation  of  the 
plant. 

The  Lone  Star  Lignite,  Brick  and  Light  Co.  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  Alba,  Tex.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  J.  E.  Gibson,,  president ;  A.  C.  Cain,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  W.  R.  Goodwin,  manager;  Joe  Christian,  assistant  man¬ 
ager.  The  company  will  mine  coal,  make  brick,  and  furnish  the 
city  of  Alba  with  electric  lights. 

One  mile  north  of  Empire,  Ohio,  on  the  C.  &  P.  railroad,  C. 
M.  and  H.  E.  Stratton,  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Stratton 
Fire  Clay  Company,  are  just  completing  a  mammoth  modern 
equipped  sewer  pipe  factory,  which  when  finished  will  be  pos¬ 
sibly  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  building  is 
a  large  frame  structure  80x150,  with  an  annex  60x70,  four 
stories  high,  giving  a  capacity  only  equalled  by  one  other 
factory  in  the  valley.  Through  the  entire  building  no  pains 
or  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  this  an  up-to-date  modern 
sewer  pipe  factory.  With  other  conveniences  necessary  for 
such  a  plant,  ten  30-foot  circular  kilns  have  been  completed, 
ready  when  the  rest  of  the  factor-"-  is  ready.  It  is  expected  to 
put  out  150  cars  per  month,  or  1,800  cars  per  annum,  each  car 
being  about  25  or  30  tons,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000 
or  60,000  tons.  When  in  full  operation  the  company  will  em¬ 
ploy  about  125  men.  II.  E.  Stratton  will  be  the  general  superin¬ 
tendent  in  the  mechanical  department,  while  C.  M.  Stratton  will 
be  business  manager. 


ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER. 

AND  QIANT  RED  STITCHED. 

from  1  ft.  to  80  ft  long,  and  from  1  io.  to  16  i n  wide;  S.  4. 

6.  6  and  8  ply  FIRST  CcASR  BELTING  less  than  rnfra.  S 
co9t  price*.  OET  OUR  PRICES  00  Rawbide,  Paulin*,  o 
Tank  Pump*.  Hose,  Injectors  S'eam  Caue***.  Brass  Fit*  5 
tings.  Lar<t  Oil  Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Vt'he*ls,  * 
Files.  Iron  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Mill  Dogs.  Weller  .. 
Jack*.  Circular  Saws,  Sawing  Macbiies,  One-Man  Log  2 
Saw*  Asphalt  Fell  Roofing.  Endless  Thresher  Bella.  One  * 
Trial  will  make  y...»  a  r-  eolar  customer  of  ihe 


MILLER  OH  A  SUPPLY  CO 


Indianapolis. 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 


Send  for  .  .  . 
Descriptive  Catalogue. 


JOHy  C.  'BOSS,  Elkhart ,  Indiana ,  U.  S.  A. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  In¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  In¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED  — 34  heavy  buck  stays  aud  rods  for 
down-draft  kiln.  Must  be  in  good  order. 

GRAVES  SHALE  BRICK  CO., 

11  1  d  Birmingham,  Ala. 


WANTED— By  young  man,  situation  as  superin- 
intendent  of  soft  or  stiff  mud  plant  operating 
year  round.  Experienced  in  up  and  down  drfat 
burning.  R.  W.  BESLEY. 

11  1  cm  1501  East  Broadway,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


WILL  SELL,  LEASE,  or  put  in  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  350  acres  land  on  railroad  near  here.  Fine 
quality  of  clay  for  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe,  etc. 
Large  quantities  of  sand  adjacent. 

11  5  d  IKE  A.  CHASE,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Valuable  slate  property,  located 
directly  on  B.  &  O.  R.R.,  Ijamsville.  Md.  Con¬ 
tains  slate,  shale,  iron  and  clay.  Can  be  utilized 
for  brick,  cement,  rooting,  slate,  etc.  Address 
GEORGE  H.  RIGGS,  M.  D., 

11  3  cm  Ijamsville,  Md. 


WANTED— A  thoroughly  practical  man  to  fur¬ 
nish  machine  and  make  two  or  more  million 
soft  mud  bricks  a  year  for  five  or  more  years. 
New  yard  and  equipped  with  power,  racks,  pal¬ 
lets,  etc.  W.  L.  JONES, 

113  c  Williamsburg,  Va. 


WANTED— A  man  competent  to  take  charge  of 
a  dryer  yard  manufacturing  with  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  Potts  and  dry  clay  process.  Must  be  up  to 
date  and  understand  machinery  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  men.  Good  position  for  right  man. 

Address  C.  C., 

Hid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  — A  position  as  manager  or  superin- 
intendent.  Am  a  practical  brick  man  of  13 
years’  experience,  aud  thoroughly  familiar  with 
both  dry  press,  stiff  and  soft  mud  machinery. 
Am  also  a  good  burner.  Can  erect  machinery 
and  build  kilns.  Best  of  references.  Address 

CLAY, 

11  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— A  fully  equipped  brick 
and  terra  cotta  works  situated  in  southern  New 
Jersey,  together  with  about  1 1014  acres  of  excep¬ 
tionally  line  quality  of  clay,  Now  making  con¬ 
duits  for  underground  electric  wires.  Address 
communications  to  CLAY  WORKS, 

Care  Master  Builders’  Exchange, 

11  1  cm  34  South  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  of  the  finest  stiff  mud  pressed 
brick  plants  in  the  East.  Good  railroad  facili¬ 
ties;  low  freight  rate  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington  markets.  Thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  latest  improved  machinery, 
large  kiln  capacity.  350  acres  of  fine  clay  land ; 
product  chiefly  light  gray,  speckled  and  iron 
spots.  Already  thoroughly  introduced,  and  many 
fine  buildings  have  been  furnished,  bricks  being 
specified  by  best  architects  in  the  country.  To 
those  meaning  business  a  first-class  proposition 
will  be  offered  Address  DOBBS  &  FRAZIER, 
11  1  dm  651  Bullitt  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Pressed  brick  plant,  making  high  grade  red 
pressed  brick.  Only  pressed  brick  plant  in  bus¬ 
iness  near  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  middle 
west.  Machinery  in  perfect  condition;  100  h.p. 
engine  and  boiler,  good  as  new;  one  4-mold  and 
one  3-mold  Boyd  press;  large  number  of  shape 
molds;  tools  of  all  kinds;  improved  screening, 
'  elevating  and  mixing  apparatus.  Arranged  to 
make  brick  in  zero  weather.  Large  clay  shed 
nearly  filled  with  best  blue  shale.  Full  equip¬ 
ment  of  carts,  horses,  etc.  Inexhaustible  shale 
bank.  Plant  situated  on  coal  road;  switches 
through  yard.  Has  for  several  years  had  more 
orders  than  could  fill.  Three  down-draft  kilns, 
one  improved  up-draft.  Ample  storage  sheds; 
dant  so  shedded  that  it  can  be  operated  entirely 
ndependent  of  weather  conditions.  Owner  an 
old  man;  has  other  business,  and  contemplates 
retiring  entirely  from  business.  Willing  to  sell 
half  interest  and  give  management  to  purchaser 
Fine  opportunity  for  practical  man  with  capital. 
Address  RED  PRESSED  BRICK, 

11  i  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— The  Rushville  Brick  and  Tile  Works. 
For  full  description,  with  price  and  reasons  for 
selling,  address  M.  C.  DAWSON, 

111  cm  Rushville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  one-half.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

7  tf  d  Washington,  la. 


FOR  SALE— Brickyard  on  Amboy  Division  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R.,  between  Trenton  and  Camden. 
Capacity,  30,000  per  day,  Chambers  end-cut  ma¬ 
chine.  Can  be  put  in  running  order  in  two  days. 
Bargain.  Apply  HOWARD  L.  MILLER. 

1 1  1  cm  S.  E.  Cor.  Third  &  Market,  Camden,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Racks  and  pallets  for  a  30,000  ca¬ 
pacity  yard  in  good  repair.  One  E.  M.  Freese 
&  Co.  Union  Brick  Machine,  used  short  time,  and 
one  good  disintegrator,  used  short  time.  Ad¬ 
dress  CULLEN  BROS  , 

11  1  dm  1460  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 


Competent  burner  to  take  charge  of  continuous 
kiln.  Steady  job  the  year  round  at  good  wages. 
Must  be  strictly  temperate.  Apply  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  THE  FISKE  BRICK  CO., 

9  3d  Dover  Point,  N.  H. 


WOULD  like  to  co-operate  with  parties  having 
superior  quality  of  clay  and  suitable  equipment 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  conduits  for  un¬ 
derground  wires.  Control  patents  and  good  mar¬ 
ket.  Location  preferred— Indiana,  Ohio  or  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Address  H.  H.  HARPER, 

10  3  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  salesman.  I  have  had 
15  years’  experience  in  the  sale  of  clay  products 
—brick,  terra  cotta,  roofing  tile,  etc.  Have  a  the¬ 
oretical  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products,  and  believe  I  would  be  successful  in 
selling  clayworking  machinery.  Best  references. 
Address  SALESMAN, 

10  1  L  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED  —  Situation  by  an  experienced  brick. 

tile  and  pottery  maker.  Familiar  with  all 
processes,  Can  burn  up  and  down-draft  and  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns.  Understands  the  operation  and 
care  of  machinery  and  management  of  men.  A 
permanant  place'  with  an  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
motion  preferred.  Best  of  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter,  habits  and  ability.  Address  W.  KING, 

11  1  k  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALK.  ’ 

One  new  Simpson  Four-Mold  Dry 
Press  for  $1,050.00. 

One  40-inch  Stedman  Mill,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  for  $150.00. 

Address  S.  H., 

11  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  100  tons  6-inch  relaying 
girder  rails,  70  lb.  to  the  yard.  Can  be  used  for 
buck  bars.  Address  '  WOLF, 

11  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— An  up-to-date,  four  kiln  fire  brick 
plant.  The  only  one  in  Texas.  Fine  bed  of  clay, 
and  good  business.  Satisfactory  reasons  for 
selling.  For  price  and  terms  address 

D.  A.  POYNOR. 

10  3  d  Athens,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE— Victor  Steam  Shovel;  yard  and  one- 
half  dipper;  forty-five  horsepower  boiler;  shov¬ 
el  has  been  used  but  seven  months.  As  we  have 
no  use  for  steam  shovel  will  sell  cheap.  Address 

VICTOR, 

10  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  YARD  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 


A  good  chance  for  a  practical  brickmaker  with 
small  capital.  For  particulars  address 

WM.  F.  HALSEY. 

9  3  dm  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

One  15-hp.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 
THE  T  .  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

9  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— 

1  Penfield  upright  stock  brick  machine,  with 
9-ft.  pug  mill. 

1  Crusher,  with  conveyor  belt  for  same. 

1  Stedman  Pulverizer. 

150  pallet  cars,  with  pallets. 

Also  a  lot  of  other  engines,  boilers,  etc. 

Address  MERTES  MACHINERY  CO., 

11  1  dm  Cor.  Lake  and  Barclay,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE. 

Thirty  Bottom  Dump  Cars,  all  steel,  entirely 
new.  Capacity,  5  cubic  yards;  standard  gauge. 
These  cars  set  very  low  to  track,  aud  can  be  read¬ 
ily  loaded  by  hand.  Suitable  for  handling  stone, 
ore,  shale,  marl  or  other  material.  An  excellent 
car  for  contractors’  use.  Shipment  can  be  made 
within  thirty  days.  For  further  information 
write  THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  steel  cars  and 

industrial  railway  equipment, 

11  tf  L  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 


Great  gain  in  utility  ;  no  loss  in  convenience. 

FOLDING  With 

HAWK-EYE  Equipment. 

A  superb  camera  for  amateur  or  even  profes¬ 
sional  use.  Long  focus,  double  extra  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  extension  bed,  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing  front. 

Folding  Hawk-Eyes  are  pocket  cameras, 
using  either  Perforated  Daylight  Loading  or 
Cartridge  Film  They  have  two  tripod  sock¬ 
ets  and  reversible  brilliant  finder.  Can  be 
fitted  with  glass  plate  attachment. 

No.  3  Folding  Hawk-Eye,  with  Extension  Bed,  Rising  and  Falling  Front,  Extra  R.  R. 

Lens,  and  B.  &  L.  Automatic  Shutter  (pictures  3%  x 4%) .  $22.50 

No.  4  Folding  Hawk-Eye,  with  Extension  Bed,  Rising  and  Falling  Front,  Extra  R.  R. 

Lens,  and  B.  &  L.  Automatic  Shutter  (pictures  4x5) . . .  $27.50 

BLAIR  CAMERA  COMPANY, 

Write  for  Hawk-Eye  booklet.  Rochester,  N.  \. 

Hawk-Eye  film  is  prepared  for  development  in  the  Kodak  Developing  Machine. 
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FOR  SALE, 'WANTED,  ETC.— Con. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  repress  made  by  American  Clayworking 
Machinery  Co.  Price  1150.  Address 
8  4  cm  KLINE,  care  The  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Have  had  ten  years’  successful  experi¬ 
ence  as  manager  of  brick  plants.  Have  built 
and  successfully  operated  sand  mould,  wire  cut 
and- dry  press  plants.  Can  leave  present  position 
November  1st.  or  on  thirty  days’  notice.  Best  of 
references  given.  Address  H.  F.  B. 

10  2  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


I  HAVE  CONTROLLING  INTEREST 
in  several  plants  manufacturing  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  and  wish  to  dispose  of  my  interest  in 
some  of  them.  Will  give  a  bargain  and 
easy  terms  to  party  with  some  cash  to  pay 
down.  Plants  all  operating  with  a  good 
business.  Address  Z, 

9  tf  d  Care  The  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  — The  best  equipped  brick  plant  in 
Southern  Ohio,  on  the  C.,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  and  on 
traction  line,  15  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.  Been 
running  continuously  for  17  years,  during  brick¬ 
making  season,  and  without  a  stop  on  account  of 
not  being  able  to  dispose  of  the  output.  Machin¬ 
ery  all  new;  rack  and  pallet  system.  Have  four 
clamp  kilns,  up-draft  holding  360,000  brick  each, 
and  one  down-draft  kiln,  holding  100,000  brick. 
Everything  in  good  running  order.  Have  plenty 
of  good  clay.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  Reason  for 
selling  ill  health  and  wishing  to  retire  from  bus¬ 
iness.  Address  GEO.  H  BRUNS, 

10  3  c  Brecon,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Books  for  brickmakers.  Inex¬ 
perienced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Brickmakers’ 
Manual,”  $3.00 — a  practical  treatise  on  the 
every-day  details  of  brickmaking.  “Clay 
Glazes  and  Enamels,”  $5.00 — tells  how  to 
glaze  and  enamel  brick,  and  gives  valuable 
receipts.  “Sixty  Years  a  Brickmaker.”  $2.50 
— a  chronicle  of  the  experiences  of  a  success¬ 
ful  veteran  brickmaker  and  able  writer. 
“Vitrified  Paving  Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all 
about  the  best  materials  for  and  methods  of 
manufacturing  paving  brick.  “Tables  of 
Analyses  of  Clays,”  $1.00 — gives  the  analyses 
of  many  American  and  European  clays.  Any 
or  all  of  these  books  mailed,  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  on  teceipt  of  price.  Write  for  lists  of 
other  valuable  books  for  clayworkers.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  A  gents  wan  ted. 

Scientific  Bread  Mach.Co 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 


52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


S.  V.  PEPPEL, 

Care  u  Rock  Products,” 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Consulting  Chemist  and  Engineer, 

(  Lime  Manufacture, 

Making  a  Specialty  of  Lime-Sand  Brick  Industry, 

(  Portland  Cement  Industry. 

No  matter  what  system  you  put  in  we  will  serve  as  your  expert  and  see  that  you  get 
what  you  paid  for. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

SX.  LOUIS,  U.  S. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


Let  us  quote  /V 

TV  Bag  Walls,  • 

you  prices  on  |H|  1 

IT  Kiln  Linings,  S 

Savage  Fire  Brick  X.  v/ 

JL V.  Boiler  Settings.  • 

Savage  Fire 

Brick  Co.,  : 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA. 


WHY  DON’T  YOU 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 


Use  a  Steam  Shovel 
On  your  clay  bank? 
Second-hand  Steam  Shovels 
Are  one  of  my  specialties. 
You  can  buy  cheaper 
Now  than  next  spring. 

I  can  give  you  a  bargain. 
Send  for  a  list  of  them. 


High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 

Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  Fire  Clay. 

THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  150,000  DAILY. 

General  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


WILLIS  SHAW,  Chicago. 

710  N.  Y.  Life  Building. 

11  4  d  5 


$2.00 


THE  CL^l Y -W OU.KElkj 

OME  YEJiH,  !  /.V  JIDVJtMCE) 


$2.00 
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GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


The  igniter  of  a  gas  engine  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  engine.  This  part  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  earnest,  constant  and  effective 
thought  for  years.  We  have  an  igniter  that 
acts  positively  and  without  fail.  Produces 
absolutely  the  greatest  power  from  the  least 
consumption  of  fuel. 

Capital  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Ind'pls,  Ind. 

2100  HOVEY  STREET. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAG1NNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <5  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


LUBRICATING  BRICK  DIES. 

The  best  and  cheapest  ever 
made  for  common  bricks, 
hollow  blocks,  etc  ,  in  every 
form  possible. 


Dry  dies  with  exchangea¬ 
ble  sheet-iron  bushings. 

Dies  and  Cutting  Tables 
for  Roofing  Tiles. 

Brick  Cutting  Tables  for 
handpower.  Address 
MAX  MUELLER, 

12  So.  Channing  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per= 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kiln  has  no  equal.  Constructed  to  burn 
without  smoke  and  give  an  even  distribution 
of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 

Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

A Lipl^ED  YATES, 

JOHNSONBURG,  PA. 
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Have  you  heard 
of  our 

“BARNEY” 
BRICK 
CONVEYOR 
SYSTEM? 
We  can  handle 
20,000  bricks  per 
hour  for  you. 


Our  Conveyors 
handle 

CLAY, 
BRICKS, 
TILE, 
BOXES, 
BARRELS, 
PACKAGES, 
COAL, 
ASHES,  Etc. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  NO.  75. 

- ADDRESS - 


THE  JEFFREY  MFC.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

New  York,  Denver,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Buffalo,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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Brick  Pallets. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Sid©  7V\ioH. 
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01  STBIE  OWT 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


ALL'kTnDS-ALL 


Td 


ILLUSTRATORS  17-21-s  meridian  st 

AVFDS  WESTERN  UNI0N  BlD 
tnLKAVtHb  Indianapolis 
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“ Absolutely  safe  and  reliable." 
“ Ask  your  friends." 


A  Wooden  Tower 


is  a  source  of  annoyance  and  danger. 
It  is  liable  to  rot  and  collapse  at  any 
time. 


A  CALDWELL  STEEL  TOWER 

is  safe,  staunch  and  durable,  and  will 
carry  four  times  the  weight  of  the 
filled  tank. 

Expensive  labor  is  not  necessary  to 
erect  these  outfits.  Your  own  men 
can  do  it.  We  furnish  all  plans. 

Send  for  illustrated  price-list. 

W.  E.  CIILDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


Also  Make  a  Special 
CLAY  PLOW. 

Write  us  Now  for 

full  particulars. 


Do  you  want  to  save  MONEY? 
If  so,  use  the 

“Quincy”  Improved  Dry 
Clay  Gatherer, 

The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
gathering  Clay  for  Brick  and  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Will  save  at  least  60  per  cent,  over  any  other 
method  . 

Manufactured  fc>y 

Central  Iron  Works, 

^QUINCY,  ILL. 


ORIGINAL 

GflfiDY SEE 
BEDTIpG. 


Unequalled  id  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
cha,nges,  heat, steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  ‘Original  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COJTPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


— . - . 


DOES  WATER  AFFECT 

the  belting-  you  are  now  using?  If  it  does,  then 
you  are  not  using 

ALPHA  CANVAS  BELTING, 

for  neither  moisture  nor  heat  injures  it  in  any 
way. 

Run  it  through  water  if  you  want  to,  and 
our  guarantee  holds  good. 

Agencies  in  all  large  cities.  Made  by 

The  American  Belting  Co., 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 
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GoQveylQg,  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  machinery. 


A  complete 
line  of  the  best. 


Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 


CON- 


The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with 
TINUOUS  FLIOHT,  NO  LAPS,  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
Transmission  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  hangers,  Pulleys,  Oears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  drain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  iTetal.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  *  80A  CO.,  w*^<S8n& 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  bound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Eastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  410-96  Liberty  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southeastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  411  Prudential  Bldg.,  A  tlanta,  Ga. 
Southwestern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  202  Trust  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


vlAk\R\W/\W/ 


LET  US 
SUBMIT 
EVIDENCE. 


Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 


€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€!€€€€€€€ 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling-  and  Fireproofing 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

T.  B.  THACKSTON,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 

For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 

Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 

McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 

Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


THROUGH  TRAINS 

Between 

Fori  Wayqe  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Fori  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  aud  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

J 

H.  G.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  GO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 


is  expensive,  to  do  with¬ 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 


KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA, 


^  NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


MADDEN  &  CO., 


Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  'We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stitt 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 


MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 

BricR  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires  and  Automatic  Tables. 


and  Automatic  Tables. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  j* 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

wv  v  v  \r  w  vw  v  vv  wvvvv  vvv  v  v  vill 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


G.  K,  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO.,  Ltd. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

of  the  United  States. 

CLQT  TECHNOLOGIST  HID  BRICKWORKS  EPEEI. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing-  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing;  and  constructing-  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating;  and  correcting-  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Also  manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  for 
testing-  and  controlling  apparatus  for  the  practical  and 
scientific  clayworker. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 

Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  hut 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  p«tentee,d  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 

January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  I  ever  saiv  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.lL.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat,.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

LumrGrAI^Grouhd 

60-70°/o  70-80 %  BO-SOyo  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  .Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

V  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Low  Rates 

TO 

Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana, 

Utah  and 
British  Columbia 

VIA 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

One  Way  Colonist  Tickets  at  very  low  rates 
on  sale  daily  until  November  30, 19u3,  inclusive. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to 
rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on  Agents  “Big 
Four  Route,”  or  address  the  undersigned. 
WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G-P.  and  T.A. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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The  VANDALIA  LINE 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


The  following  schedule  In  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 


No,  15, 7:25  am. 
No.  7,3:30  pm 


No.  5,  6:50  am. 


No.  21, 12:15  n’n. 
No.  19,  11:30  pm 


DAILY. 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— for — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


LOW  RATES 

TO  THE 

SOUTH,  SOUTHEAST 

AND 

SOUTHWEST 

VIA 


Queen  &  Crescent 
route. 


ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  ON  SALE 
FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 

Direct  connections  at  Cincinnati  from  all  points 
NORTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

WRITE  FOR  RATES. 

W.  A.  BECKLER,  N.  P.  A  . Chicago.  Ill. 

D.  P.  BROWN,  N.  E.  P.  A.  Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  W.  DUNNAVANT,  T.P.A.  Warren,  O. 

CHAS-.  ZELL,  D.  P.  A.  . Cincinnati. 

W.  C.  RINE  ARSON,  G.  P.  A.  Cincinnati. 

— 


Qvtalogves  pay 

wl\(>i\  they  represent 
your  goods  rightly. 

LET  US  MAJKE  THE 

CUTS 

ANDTHE  PROBLEM’SSOIYED 

INDIANAPOLIS  elegtrAotypin?Dco. 

25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Dean  Bros.’  Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 


SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 
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KAOLIN  DEPOSITS 

Some  entirely  free  from  iron  stains  or 
other  deleterious  matter.  Several  extens¬ 
ive  tracts  carry  slight  traces  of  iron  from 
which,  experts  claim,  it  can  be  easily  sep¬ 
arated. 


FIRE  BRICK  CLAYS 

Existing  along  the  line  of  this  road 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  prof¬ 
itable  investment  and  development. 
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Very  desirable  locations  are  offered 
the  manufacturers  of  Sand  Brick 
through  patented  processes. 

Extensive,  Inexhaustible,  Natural 
Cement  Deposit. 

Experiments  with  which  proves  its  adaptability  to  the  production  of  a  high-grade 
cement.  The  product  can  also  be  utilized  in  its  natural  state  for  the  making  of  a  high- 
grade  brick,  lintels,  sills,  corner-blocks,  Keystones,  plinth  blocks,  water  tables,  etc.  Ttffi 
brick  would  find  ready  sale  at  $15.00  per  thousand,  and  can  be  manufactured  for  $3  00. 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 
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THE  PIONEER. 

Kells  Brick  ^  Tile  Machine 

has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIAN,  miCH. 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too— an  important  consideration— is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  1-lb.  and  5=Ib.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IV.  J. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <3  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO„  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


BY  USING  OUR  WASTE  HEAT 
DRYER.  IT  TURNS  WASTE 
HEAT  FROM  YOUR  COOLING 
KILNS  INTO  MONEY.  WRITE 
I  FOR  CATALOGUE  27,  IT 
I  WILL  TELL  YOU  ALL 
A  ABOUT  IT.  WE  ALSO 
S  BUILD  BLOWERS,  EX-- 
Ifjl  HAUSTERS,  ENGINES, 
Mm  FANS,  HEATING  and  UEN- 
|gjj  TILATING  APPARATUS. 

The  NeW  Y or\ 

§§j|fl ' BloWer  Company, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


“Brick  Kilns. 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick — if  request  is  made  upon 
letter -head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 


Ruggery  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep  . .  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  h.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price, 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IIND. 


Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

TheOhio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.  Niles,  Ohio 


RAILWAY  MATERIALS  FOR  BRICKYARDS,  ETC. 

Planned,  Built  and  Equipped  Complete,  With  All  Acceesories. 

/"*  For  Carrying  Raw  Material,  Green 

w3.rs  or  Dry  Bricks. 


Steel  Dump  Car 
for  Clay. 


Frogs,  Switches,  Turntables, 

gT-J  1v£I1ISj  Wheels  and  Axles,  Etc. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Write  for  Catalogue  “C.” 


Crossing  for  Industrial  or  Portable  Track. 


L 


Arthur  Koppel,  Dept.  3, 66-68  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL,  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


General  Offices, 

1307  CHEMICAL  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


“  AGENTS, 

Illinois  Brick  Company, 
Chicago,  III. 

Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  III. 


non 


STEAM  JACKET 


Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 


F.  WHIMS  MFC.  CO.. 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 


CYCLONE  PULVERIZER,  INCASED  IN  STEAM  JACKET. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  DRAINING  CLAY  PITS, 


Pumping  liquid  clay,  or  handling  water  heavily  charged  with  grit 
and  sand 

THE  PULSOMETER.  STEAM  PUMP 

has  no  equal.  Operates  equally  well  swung  from  a  frame  or  der¬ 
rick  as  on  a  firm  foundation.  Requires  neither  oil  nor  packing, 
and  but  very  little  attention. 

Send  for  our  special  proposition. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co., 

132  Greenwich  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


SC* 


C. 

Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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He  Sctiwaiz-System  Brick  Co. 

6=8=10  Bridge  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Sand-Lime  Brick  Engineers. 

Plants  Erected  and  Equipped. 

Send  for  testimonials. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORCE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


®**Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  Best  Paying  Legitimate  Investment 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TODAY 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 

BOOKLET. 

jt  jt  jt 


IS  THE  MAKING  OF 


®  SAND=LIME  BRICK  BY  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 


® 

® 

® 

®; 

® 

® 

® 


The  Coming  Building  Materiai.  Costs  less  to  make  than  Common  Brick  and  Sells  at  Face  Brick  Prices. 

NO  RISKS— No  pay  unless  plant  is  successful. 

NO  ROYALTIES — Free  System.  No  Secrets.  No  Chemicals. 

NO  EXPERIMENTING — Plants  Erected,  Equipped  and  Operated. 

NO  FAILURES — Everything  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  successful. 


American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co., 


225  DEARBORN  ST., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  York  Office,  No.  39  Cortlandt  St. 


San  Francisco  Office,  501  Rialto  Building. 
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Sand  and  Lime  Bricks. 

We  can  equip  sand  and  lime  brick  factories  with  lime  slacking  and  pulverizing  drums  and  machines. 
We  can  equip  factories  with  lime  slacking  boxes  under  the  brick  cars. 

We  can  equip  factories  with  vacuum  machines,  the  best  on  the  market. 

We  can  furnish  the  best  German  press  on  the  market  if  wanted. 

But  nobody  except  ourselves  and  our  clients  can  furnish  “HuenneKes  System,”  for  it  is 

protected  by  patent. 

But  nobody  can  furnish  our  seven  years’  experience  in  this  business. 

But  nobody  has  a  staff  of  engineers  and  mechanics  trained  in  this  business  as  we  have. 

But  nobody  except  ourselves  has  made  actually  a  commercial  success.  We  are  not  experimenting, 

or  advertising  experiments,  but 

The  actual  facts  are  that  we  have  many  factories  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  besides  twenty 

in  the  course  of  erection  or  near  completion.  That  our  bricKs  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  United  States  War  Department  and  many  County  and  munici¬ 
pal  authorities. 

We  can  offer  and  furnish  everything  that  is  advertised  in  this  business, 

BUT  NOBODY 

except  ourselves  and  customers  can  offer 


HUENNEKES  SYSTTM. 
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H.  HuenneKes  Co.  Inc. 


114=118  Liberty  St., 
New  York, 
Engineering  Bldg. 


Auger  Machine. 


Combination  Machine. 
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UP  TO  DATE  nACHINERY 

For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 


BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
LULL  LINE  OE  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  1903  Catalogue. 


Berg  Dry  Press. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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A  STEAJVt  SHOVEIi 


/s  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


MODEL  G,”  2Y*  YD. 


For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  cubic  yard  up  to  4 y*  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO., 


STYLE  ‘  C,”  54  YD. 

610  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  OHIO. 


MODERN  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Dry  Pans, 

Represses, 
Pug  Mills, 

Screens. 


Brick  Machines, 
Automatic 
Cutting  Tables, 
Elevators. 


Brick  Machines,  10,000  to  100,000  Daily  Capacity. 


The  Best  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


Western  Agents : 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Hit  Tnew  Sim  sm. 


TYPE  NO.  1  SINGLE  TRUCK  SHOVEL  IN  CLAY  PIT. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 

Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day. 

WRITE  ua  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  L00^o,N 


ArnoId=Creager  Co.’s 

s.  s.  s. 

Brick  riachine. 


SIMPLE 

STRONG 

SUCCESSFUL. 

Now  is  the  time  to 
think  of  improvements 
for  1904.  Get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  before  placing 
orders. 


THE  ARNOLD=CREAGER  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Machinery  and  Supplies, 

NEW  LONDON  AND  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate. 
The  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
from  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
and  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 


Write  for  full 
particulars 


D.  M.  WARNER,  SPARTA,  MICH. 


A  Brick  or  Pipe  Kiln 

WHIGH  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  will  do  perfect  work  anywhere. 
HAVE  YOU  ANY  DIFFICULTIES?  Write  us.  Let  us  offer  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  that  we  can 

BETTER  YOUR  KILN  EQUIPMENT 

Our  kilns  burn  ware  all  hard.  Do  it  every  time.  Do  it  easily  and  quickly. 
Burner  of  15  years’ experience  says: 

“THE  NEAREST  PERFECT  KILN  IT  HAS  EVER  BEEN 
MY  GOOD  FORTUNE  TO  HANDLE.” 

We  erect  kilns  or  sell  rights.  Waste  heat  drying  system  in  connection. 
Yard  plans  furnished  if  desired.  Also  experienced  burners  and  foremen 
furnished. 


PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  CO.  VAN  METER,  IOWA 

i 


The  New  South  Up  and  Down=Draft  Kiln. 

PATENTED  JULY  24,  1894,  and  SEPTEMBER  8,  1903. 

THIS  KILN  can  be  built  either  single  or  double,  and  any  size  de¬ 
sired,  and  it  is  just  as  cheap  to  build  as  open  top  kilns  per  thousand 
brick  of  the  same  capacity.  They  are  so  simple  to  build  that  any  man 
who  understands  plans  can  build  them,  as  they  are  no  more  than  good 
walls  with  arches  turned  over  the  top  of  them.  The  bag  walls  are  built 
flush  on  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  kiln  ;  the  kiln  has  a  solid  bottom 
and  no  flues  below  ground  whatever,  or  any  complicated  work  which  is 
expensive  to  build.  The  kiln  dries  off  with  the  up-draftand  burns  with 
the  down-draft,  and  will  burn  all  hard  brick  ;  the  kiln  is  under  perfect 
control  of  the  burner  by  dampers,  which  makes  them  burn  cheap,  as  you 
can  hold  all  of  the  heat  that  is  necessary  as  soon  as  the  tire  is  through 
the  kiln.  Some  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  in  the  South  have 
these  kilns  in  use.  I  have  some  kilns  already  built  that  hold  over  a  half 
million  bricky  which  are  the  largest  down-draft  kilns  that  I  know  of 
anywhere.  I  have  had  many  years’  experience  in  building,  burning,  and 
changing  other  kilns  into  my  system.  For  full  information  and  testi¬ 
monials  of  parties  who  are  using  my  kilns  write  to  me.  Changing  open- 
top  kilns  into  down-draft  kilns  a  specialty.  Yard,  County  or  State  rights 
for  sale  on  these  patents,  with  blue  prints  and  all  information  how  to 
build  and  burn  the  kilns.  This  is  a  good  chance  for  a  side  line  for  any 
contractor  in  each  State  or  County  which  is  not  already  sold.  Address 

F.  W.  DENNIS,  145  Walton  St.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

N.  B.— Information  freely  given  about  dryers  and  other  matters  concerning  the  brick  business. 
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THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning-  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  _  _ 


HAIGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  RUN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH’S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

^particulars, address  TT.  HA.IGH,  Uriels  Works  Engineer,  Catskill,  N.Y. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  constiuction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined.  .  .  „  ,,,,,,, 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  01 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically.  ,  , ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  w  aste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.  EUDALY ,  509  Jomston  Bing.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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SONGS  OF  PRAISE. 

All  Users  of  Bechtel  s  System  Sing  Them.  They  Sing  Them  Because  They  Can’t  Help  It,  Because 
the  Money  Which  is  Saved  by  this  System  Makes  Glad  Their  Hearts. 


Here  Are  Some  of  the  Songs. 

Why  Not  Learn  Them? 

STIFF  MUD. 

Berlin,  Ont.,  July  15th,  1903. 

Bechtel  Bros.,  Waterloo,  Ont.: 

Gentlemen — With  reference  to  the  cut  off  and  trucking  sys¬ 
tem  that  you  placed  in  our  yard  this  spring,  we  wish  to  say  that 
we  are  well  satisfied  with  both.  We  can  make  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  more  brick  per  day  than  we  could  before.  Wishing 
you  every  success.  Yours  truly,  M.  OTT  &  SON. 


SOFT  MUD. 

Moline,  Ill.,  May  25th,  1903 
Messrs.  Bechtel  Bros.,  Waterloo,  Ont.: 

Gentlemen — In  regard  to  the  trucks.  I  have  your  system  in 
use  for  handling  brick,  and  am  operating  it  daily,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  can  recommend  it  to  parties  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested,  as  it  is  all  you  claim  for  it  in  every  respect.  I  am  very 
proud  of  it.  I  save  brick  and  also  men  by  your  system.  I  make 
soft  mud  brick.  Yours  very  truly,  AUGUST  KARSTENS. 


We  dry  by  the  open  air  system,  or  by  artificial  heat,  using  exhaust  steam  only. 

Equally  efficient  for  stiff  mud  or  soft  mud  brick. 

Write  for  full  information  and  large  list  of  further  testimonials  and  prices.  Infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

BECHTEL  BHOS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNREPRESENTED  DISTRICTS. 


The  Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Company 

BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS,  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Rooms  18,  19  and  20,  914  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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JOHN  A.R  E GOOD’S 

Common  Sense  D  ryer. 

Imitates  Nature.  Cheaply  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Direct  Heat.  Minimum  Repairs.  Freedom 
from  Waste.  Adaptable  to  large  or  small  plants.  Dries  brick  at  one-third  the  cost  of  any  dryer  on  the 
market.  Disputed,  we  invite  a  common  sense  public  test.  Will  publish  result  in  our  Clay-Worker 
advertisement. 

It  can  be  seen  in  operation  on  plants  of  the  CHICAGO  BRICK  COMPANY,  Chicago.  Drying  500,000 
brick  daily.  Interested  parties  invited  to  weigh  coal  consumed  by  and  count  brick  in  and  out  of  dryer 
for  a  given  period.  At  present  price  of  coal  this  will  show  an  expense  of  less  than  8  and  7=8  cents  per 
thousand  average  cost  to  the  CHICAGO  BRICK  COMPANY,  as  shown  by  their  books.  A  practical, 

common  sense  test. 

We  do  not  sell  this  dryer.  Simply  yard  or  territorial  rights.  Small  remuneration,  convenient  pay¬ 
ments.  Furnish  plans  and  allow  you  to  purchase  whole  or  component  parts,  cars,  etc.,  in  any  market. 
Also  do  your  own  building.  This,  we  take  it,  is  common  sense,  having  a  tendency  to  deflect  your 
mind  from  suspicious  discounts  to  a  common  sense  proposition.  An  innovation  that  must  appeal  to  your 
common  sense.  For  particulars,  address  m 


JOHN  /\  REGOOD  DRYER  GO, 


Our  yards  are  continually 
in  operation. 

Visitors  welcomed. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  CO. 


400  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


CHICAGO, 


The  Chicago  Iron  Clad  and  Barron  Tender  Clay  Dryers 

THE  BARRON  BRACK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  DRYING  SYSTEM  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Our  Equipment  of  Cars 
Is  Notable 

For  Carrying  Heavy  Loads 
With  Ease. 


Our  Steam  Heating  Sys¬ 
tem  Comprises 
Be>t  Appliances  Known  to 
Science  of  Steam  Fitting. 


ADAPTED  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF  CLAY  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

In  writing  for  information  furnish  particulars 
regarding  clay  and  process  of  manufacture. 

BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

630  Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  DRIER 


The  Simplest  and  Most 
Effective  Steam  Drier 
Now  on  the  Market. 


Dry  Your  BricK  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  ioo  for  the  asking. 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 


Read  what  users  of  the  “NATIONAL”  say  who  are  drying  their 

brick  with  EXHAUST  STEAM.  THIS  COMMODITY 
COSTS  NOTHING.  Why  not  try  it? 


Four  Straight  Shots— One  a  Bomb  Shell. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50% 
more  than  guaranteed. 

LAUREL  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO.,  Laurel,  Miss. 


We  use  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving  and  increase  is 
such  that  we  consider  your  Drier  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  at  our  plant. 

CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect. 

BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAYING  CO.,  Boone,  la. 


THIS  IS  THE.  “BOMB.” 

The  Drier  purchased  from  you  has  been  given  a  thorough 
test,  and  to  say  that  we  are  VERY  MUCH  PLEASED  is  stat¬ 
ing  it  mildly.  The  Drier  is  everything  you  stated  it  was,  and 
we  are  ESPECIALLY  PLEASED  with  the  economical  manner 
of  drying  with  EXHAUST  STEAM,  Before  we 
wasted  our  E X HAUST,  now  we  utilize  it  all  in  the 
Drier.  WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  AND  MFG.  CO  . 

Spokane,  Wash. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO., 


C.  H.  BEALE.  Manager  Southern  States.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY.  Representative  at  Large, 
r  ATUM  &  BOWEN.  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland.  Ore..  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Seattle  and  Spokane,  Wash. 


1118  East  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Only  Natural  Draft  Carless  Drier  for  Brick  and  Tile. 


The  best  artificial  drier  for  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  A  perfect  car  system  for  both  outdoor  and  artificial 
drying.  With  only  two  cars,  two  men  will  handle  from  THIRTY-FIVE  TO  FORTY  THOUSAND  BRICK  PER 
DAY. 

We  show  below  one  end  of  our  artificial  earless  drier  for  soft  mud  brick,  the  car  entering  the  drier  with  the  pal¬ 
lets  of  brick.  All  we  ask  is  investigation.  We  give  the  same  guarantee  with  exhaust  steam  that  others  do  with  live 
steam.  We  will  pay  your  expenses  to  see  this  drier  in  operation.  WE  CAN  GIVE  YOU  A  BETTER  DRIER  FOR 
LESS  MONEY  because  we  do  away  with  the  expense  and  multiplicity  of  cars,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  perfect  car 
system.  Write  us  and  let  us  explain  our  artificial  drier  It  is  constructed  on  correct  principles. 


This  system  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick  plant ; 
these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  rack  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  movable  deck  and 
fingers  for  supporting  the  pallets  of  brick,  which  are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  compound  lever.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  so  that  it  will  take  up  the  pallets  of  brick  at  the  machine  and  convey  them  into  the  dry  house.  At  the  ma¬ 
chine  there  is  a  receiving  rack  made  of  angle  iron.  This  rack  is  filled  with  the  pallets  of  brick,  generally  placing 
forty  pallets  with  six  brick  on  each  pallet  in  the  rack  ;  the  lever  of  the  car  is  raised,  which  lowers  the  upper  deck  and 
the  fingers,  permitting  the  car  and  fingers  to  run  under  and  clear  each  layer  of  pallets.  The  lever  is  then  lowered, 
which  raises  the  upper  deck  of  the  car  and  the  finger  rack,  thus  lifting  the  pallets  off  the  rests  ;  the  car  with  the  pal¬ 
lets  being  then  run  into  the  tunnels,  where  there  are  wooden  rest  strips  running  parallel  with  the  track  to  receive  fche 
pallets.  Bear  in  mind  that  while  this  represents  our  soft  mud  drier,  we  have  the  same  principles  used  in  a  drier  for 
stiff  mud  brick,  using  our  patent  cars,  giving  perfect  results. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  and  further  information. 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 

Knoxville,  Tenn, 
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SAVE  LABOR 
SAVE  EXPENSE 

That  Makes  Profits 


No.  257  B. 

Steel  Dryer  Rack  Car. 

This  car  is  specially  designed  for  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  soft  mud  brick,  using  wooden  or  steel 
pallets.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
steel  plate  gussets  trussing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  uprights,  which  is  much  superior  to 
the  cast  brackets. 


FOR  SIZES  AND  PRICES,  WRITE 

The  Cleveland  Car  Company, 


Best  and  Simplest  Clay  Car  Ever 
Built  for  Brickyard  Use. 


Modern 

Brickmaking 

Machinery. 


BRICK  MACHINES  (four sizes) 
capacities  ranging  from  6,000  to 
60,000  per  day),  PUG  MILLS, 
DISINTEGRATORS,  RE¬ 
PRESSES,  HOISTING 
DRUMS,  CLAY  CARS, 
BRICK  TRUCKS,  ETC. 

J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  of  Brick  Making  Machinery, 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 
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1903 

HAS  BEEN 
THE  BANNER  YEAR 


FOR  THE 


44 


PREMIER”  LINE 


O  F 


BRICK  MACHINERY 


AND 


Bensing’s  Automatic  Cutters. 


More  sold  than  in  any  other  year.  They 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  a  trial  will 
prove  it.  Get  a  catalog:  and  the  price  from 

THE  J.  D.  FATE  CO., 


Plymouth,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 


KOO 
O  -j  -j 
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BRICK  DRYE.RS. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  installing  an  Artificial 
BricK  Dryer  upon  your  bricK  plant?  The  MARTIN 
DRYER— upon  which  patents  are  pending  — is  the 
most  satisfactory  Dryer  out,  and  dries  your  bricK 
over  night.  No  Cars— No  Fans— No  Expensive  Build= 
ings— No  Engines. 

THE  HEAT  UNDER  ABSOLUTE  CONTROL. 

No  matter  how  delicate  your  clay  this  Dryer  will 
handle  it  entirely  satisfactory. 


MARTIN,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


We  can  equip  a  com-j 
plete  brickyard  with  up- 
to-date  machinery  and 
guaratee  the  results  to  be! 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Our  experience  of  near¬ 
ly  50  years  is  at  your  com¬ 
mand,  and  our  engineersj 
will  cheerfully  render  you, 
every  possible  assistance.) 


We  Solicit  Investigation. 


5-Ft.  Dry  Pan. 


Be  sure  you 
have  our  Cata¬ 
log  in  your  of¬ 
fice. 


Represses, 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans, 
Disintegrators, 

Clay  Screens, 
Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Tempering  Mills, 
Sand  Dryers, 

Sand  Grinders, 
Mould  Sanders, 
Brick  Moulds, 
Wheelbarrows, 
Brick  Trucks, 

Kiln  Castings. 


IN  FACT 


WE 

Furnish 
Everything 
A  Brlckmaker  Needs. 


Our  record  of  over  3,500 
machines  that  have  been 
placed  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  is  one  that  will  bear 
inspection. 

Can  you  afford  to  ex¬ 
periment  or  install  any 
other  than  MARTIN 
machinery? 


Compound  Disintegrator. 


Write  us  about 
any  trouble  you 
are  having  with 
your  machinery. 
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THE  IDEAL  BRICKYARD 

Surely  Ought  to  be  Equipped  With 

THE  IDEAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 

WE  HAVE  IT. 


LOOK  HERE. 


Dunkirk,  O.,  Oct  29,  1902. 
The  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sirs— Your  Ideal  horse  power  machine 
has  proved  to  he  just  as  represented.  We  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  its  work. 

Yours  respectfully, 

SPEARMAN  BROS 


Rock  Island,  Ill.,  June  29,  1903. 
Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  Painesvile,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen— I  am  having  better  results  from 
my  Ideal  steam  power  machine  than  any  one 
could  expect.  I  have  made  a  million  brick  al¬ 
ready,  while  other  yards  have  made  200,000. 

Yours  truly,  HANS  PAULSEN. 


Wernersville,  Pa-,  Oct.  28,  1902. 
The  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen— In  regard  to  your  Ideal  horse 
power  brick  machine  which  I  purchased  from 
you  in  1902,  will  say  it  gives  good  satisfaction, 
and  makes  good  square  solid  brick  and  can 
make  in  eight  hours  as  many  as  the  men  can 
handle.  Yours  truly,  MARTIN  HASSLER. 


“Ideal”  Iron  Horse  Power.  “Ideal”  Iron  Steam  Power. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  our  catalogue.  Every  Machine  Guaranteed.  You  run 
no  risk.  We  know  you  will  be  satisfied.  Others  are,  why  not  you?  Besides  the  Ideal, 
we  manufacture  seven  other  styles  of  brick  machines,  both  horse  and  steam  power,  large 
and  small.  Don’t  wait.  Write  today.  Our  busy  season  soon  begins.  Prices  right. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  HORTOM  MFG.  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  l.  $.  A. 
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“PERFECTION.” 

You  always  hear  this  expression  used  when  you  ask  a  user  of 
a  Potts  Mould  Sander  how  they  like  it;  the  answer  is  always  the 
same:  “Works  to  Perfection.” 


Patented  February  5,  1889. 


J.  S.  DRESSER, 

Manufacturer  of 

WATER  AND  SAND-STRUCK  BRICK, 

Southbridge,  Mass.,  June  15,  1903. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen  —  I  now  have  the  Mould  Sander  working,  and  am  much  pleased  with 
results;  it  works  to  PERFECTION ;  am  confident  that  your  Sander  will  save  me  at 
least  two  sets  of  moulds,  if  not  three,  over  the  number  I  have  used  in  previous  years, 
while  using  the  M -  Sander.  Yours  truly,  J.  S.  DRESSER. 


Less  wear  on  the  moulds  when  using  a  Potts  Mould  Sander  than  when  work 
is  done  by  hand. 

It  has  neither  sprocket,  chain  nor  gear  to  wear  and  break,  causing  annoying 
delays. 

It  sands  the  moulds  perfectly.  A  boy  will  operate  it,  and  can  be  learned  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  do  the  work. 

Saves  Moulds,  Labor,  Time,  Annoyance,  and  does  the  work  better.  Write 

G.  <fc  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Horizontal 

BricK  Machine 

Having  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 
with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 


A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 
stone. 


A  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

to  sand  the  moulds  and  save 
labor. 


With  these  three  machines  you  can  make 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 
found  to  be  right. 

G.  Sc  J\.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  POTTS 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  T HH  IV O  ELTETL 


THE  BREWER 

NO.  60 

AUTOMATIC 

BRICK  CUTTER 

Is  the  acme  of 
simplicity,  durability 
and  perfect  operation  ^ 


%  IT  CUTS  NO  STUB  f' 

But  maKes  all  of  the  col= 
umn  into  bricks  of  uniform 
thickness.  It  is  built  in 
three  sizes,  for  any  output 
from  1,500  to  15,000  per 
hour,  and  is  sold  under  pos= 
itive  guarantee. 

H.  BREWER  &  CO., 

TECUMSEH,  MICHIGAN. 
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Simplicity,  Strength 
Superiority 


Wonder  Brick  Machine. 


LEADERSHIP  means  SUPERIORITY,  which  tacitly  acknowledged  shows 
undeniable  merit  and  MERIT  WINS. 

SUCCESS  is  based  upon  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  Success  of  the  WONDER 
MACHINERY  is  Phenomenal. 

Correct  principle  and  thorough  integrity  in  construction  have  made  its  supremacy 
unquestionable,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  Acme  of  Progress. 

Many  skillfully  devised  improvements  are  embodied  therein,  thus  giving  it 
numerous  advantages  over  the  other  Stiff  Mud  machines  offered  to  the  trade. 

STRENGTH  means  DURABILITY,  which  combined  with  SIMPLICITY 
gives  SUPERIORITY. 

Study  the  accompanying  cut  and  write  us  for  particulars. 

The  Wallace  flfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  1ND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Southern  Agents:  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

519  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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—  NO  OTHER  = 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  Quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  TV V.  FREESE  Sc  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Soft  Mud  Brickmakers  Take  Notice 

“Charms  Strike  the  Sight 

But 

Merit  Wins  the  Soul.” 


The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 

For  the  asking  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  package  of  “  Food  for  Thoughtful 


Brickmakers.” 


Better  ask  before  they  are  all  gone. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BE,ST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  BricK  Manufacturer,  f 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  E,n= 
gines.  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers  ^en<*  for  Illustrated 

•  Cataloeup 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 


WORKS : 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT: 

135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  HI. 


Nov.,  1903. 


5~HI= 


Vol.  XL,  No.  5. 


SOLD  IN  ONE  WEEK. 

1  to  Standard  Shale  Brick  Co, 
1  to  Knoxville  Brick  Co. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill 


Merit  Tells 


We  have  just  shipped  two 
more  Richardson  Represses 

to  the  City  ot  Washington,  making 
20  in  all.  What  other  repress  can 
equal  that  record? 

Could  our  repress  have  such  a  rec¬ 
ord  if  it  was  not  the  best? 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  because 
it  is  the  strongest, 
will  wear  longest, 

is  the  most  efficient, 

is  easiest  to  handle  and 
can  be  put  to  greatest 
variety  of  uses. 

We  Build  Steel  Dryer  Cars  and  Dryers,  also 
Equip  Brick  Plants  Complete. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Co., 

CLEVELAND 
- -OHIO 


THE  RICHARDSON  REPRESS, 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  589. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XL,  No.  6. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  DECEMBER,  1903 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


DAVIS  BROWN,  Chicago  Agent, 

59  West  Jackson  Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 
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We  also  make  a  full  line  of 


No.  203.— Automatic  End  Dump  Car. 


Dump  Cars,  Taro  Tables,  Transfer  Cars,  TracR  Switcfres,  Etc. 


Write  for  Circular. 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  COMPANY, 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 


CARS! 

YX/e  are  the 

v  y  LARGEST  man- 

ufacturers  of 


Dryer 

Cars 

Of  every  description  in 
the  World. 

We  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  standard 
styles  and  sizes,  but 
build  anything  in  the 
way  of  cars  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  our 
Clients.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cars,  enables 
us  to  design  and  build 
the  strongest,  lightest 
and  easiest  running  car 
on  the  market. 

Don’t  Buy  until  you  see 
What  we  have  to  offer. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


BRICK  MACHINERY— DRY  PRESS  PROCESS, 

Name.  Page. 

American  Clay-Working  Mach. 


Co.,  The . 607-614 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works  .  544 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. . . . 

. 536-541 


Name.  Page. 

Chicago  Brick  Macninery  Co..  619 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

The .  543 

Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co.  542 
Scott  Manufacturing  Co .  545 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


Arnold-Creager  Co  ,  The .  621 

American  Clay -Working  Mach 

Co.,  The . 607-614 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Mach. 

Works .  544 

Bonnot  Co.,  The .  620 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co .  634 

Chambers  Brothers  Co .  533 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. ..  619 

Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  The _ 638 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D . . .  629 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 595,  636,  637 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg. 

Co.,  The .  630 

Hensley,  J.  W . 535 


Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 

Kells  Foundry  and  Machine 

Co . 

Madden  &Co . 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering 

Co.,  The . 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A . 

.632,633 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W _ 

.590,  591 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works . 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C .  iv 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co,  The .  635 

Wellington  Machine  Co,  The...  593 
Wiles  Co.,  A.  M.  &  W.  H .  615 


BRICK  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 


American  Blower  Co,  The . 640 

Aregood  Dryer  Co.,  John .  625 

Boss,  John  C .  598 

Barron  Dryer  Co .  625 

Bechtel  Bros. . .  624 

Eudaly,  W.  A .  623 

Haigh,  H . 623 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  The . 615 


National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The _ 627 


Phillips,  S.  G .  605 

Platt  Triple  Draft  Kiln  Co . 622 

Richardson,  W.  D .  615 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co .  626 

Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Co .  624 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The....  550 

Warner,  D.  M .  622 

Yates.  Alfred .  601 

Youngren,  P.  L .  623 


BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES, 


American  Belting  Co.,  The .  602 

American  Road  Machine  Co...  604 

Arnold-Creager  Co.,  The .  621 

Atlas  Car*  Mfg.  Co . 534,  597 

Cleveland  Car  Co .  628 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W . 

Carnell,  Geo . 

Cox,  Geo.  S . 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co . 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

The . 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co . 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  The . 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co,  The . . 

Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 
Mfg.  Co.,  The . 


Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  631 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co,  The.  601 

Kendall  &  Flick .  605 

Koppel,  Arthur .  616 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co .  620 

Main  Belting  Co .  603 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co  601 
National  Musical  String  Co....  615 
Ohio  Galvanizing  and  Mfg.  Co.  616 

Phillips  &  McLaren .  603 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co...  617 

Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 604 

Shaw,  Willis .  601 

Taplin,  Bice  &  Co .  547 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co, The  621 

Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  M.  F .  617 

Williams  Patent  Crusher  and 
Pulverizer  Co .  546 


603 
618 
605 
640 

543 
639 
602 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


American  Ceramic  Society . 548 

American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg 

Co  .  548 

American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.  618 

Audel,  Theo.  &  Co .  604 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  548 

Big  Four  Route .  605 

Blair  Camera  Co .  602 

Boss,  John  C . 598 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E .  602 

Capital  Gas  Engine  Co . 601 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co . 604 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry .  603 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.  599 
Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  The  549 
Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works  606 

Evens  &  Howard .  600 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  603 

H.  C.  Bauer  Engraving  Co... 602,  604 

H.  Huennekes  Co.  .  619 

Indianapolis  Engraving  and 

Electro  Co .  605,  606 

Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick  Co.  548 

Koppel,  Arthur .  616 

Lake  Erie  &  Western . 594,  603 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co . 549 

McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co .  616 


Miller  Oil  and  Supply  Co . 598 

Munn  &  Co .  606 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co  605 
New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co.  548 

Ohio  State  University .  602 

Peppel,  S.  V .  600 

Pennsylvania  Line .  606 

Preston  Brick  Co .  548 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co,  The  549 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route . 606 

Richardson,  W.  D . 605,  615 

Robinson  Clay  Product  Co .  600 

Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Company,  The  .  617 

Sangamo  Brick  Cc . 549 

Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.  ..  .  600 

Scientific  Bread  Machine  Co.  .-.  601 
Southern  Railway  and  Mobile 

&  Ohio  R.  R .  603 

The  Schwarz-System  Brick  Co.  618 
Terre  Haute  Brica  ana  Pipe  Co.  549 

Vandalia  Line.  .  606 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  The .  549 

Western  Brick  Co . o48 

Whyte,  J.  W .  606 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co .  605 


Ads.,  Small  Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc. 
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th£HARRINGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO. 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 


Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  1 14  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  ;MON ARCH 


is  recognized 
as  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick 
machine  for 
simplicity, 
strength  and 
durability.  It 
is  the  only 
machine  that 
has  double 
pug  mills.  It 
is  also  a 
leader  for 
quantity  and 
quality  of 
brick. 

Send  for 
1903  catalog 
and  see  test¬ 
imonials. 


JA.ME/&  W.  HENSLEY,  (Successor  to  S.  K.  FLETCHER  &  CO.)  IndianapOllS,  Iud. 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 


PLAIN  FACTS  IN  A  FE.W  WORDS. 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  not  an  imitation, 
nor  an  untried  or  experimental  machine.  It 
was  put  on  the  market  sixteen  years  ago  and 
has  been  on  the  market  every  day  since. 

THE  BOYD  BRTCK  PRESS  is  made  by  the  old- 
est  and  largest  Brick  Press  Manufacturers  in 
the  World,  who  from  long  practical  experi- 
ence  know  what  is  required  of  Brick  Presses, 
know  how  to  build  them,  and  have  shops 
with  modern  equipment  for  the  work. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  was  the  first  at  the 
start  and  is  the  first  now.  It  was  alone  at  the 
start;  it  has  led  ever  since  and  it  leads  today. 
Steady  progress,  merit  and  improvements 
have  kept  it  at  the  front. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  built  for  work; 
long  work;  hard  work;  constant  work  and 
never  fails  to  do  its  work.  It  does  the  best 
work,  keeps  at  it  for  the  longest  time  and  pro= 
duces  the  best  brick. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  simply  and  strong- 
ly  built,  of  the  very  best  materials  and  the 
workmanship  is  unsurpassed.  It  saves  the 
most  time,  the  most  labor  and  gives  the  least 
trouble  and  the  least  expense. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 


Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <3  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Four-Mold 

Boyd 

“Special.” 


I  jife  • 


A  Business  Proposition. 


We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BR.ICK.  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

AEE  BOYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOED  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD  :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


E7-/E  C 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 


The  ’97  Model. 


THE  97  MODEL  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability  ;  it 
is  compact;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat- 
mg  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Seventy  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Boyd  BricR  Press 

HIGHEST  EFFICIENCY,  0  0  0 

0  0  SUPERIOR  CONSTRUCTION. 


built  in  the  following  sizes  : 
CAPACITY  PER  DAY 

Two-Mold  10,000  brick 

Three-Mold  15,000  brick 

Four-Mold  20,000  brick 


THE  ’97  MODEL  BOYD  PRESS  was  designed  and  put  on- the  market  six  years  ago, 
and  the  large  number  of  them  now  in  use  attest  its  merits. 

THE  TWO=MOLD  PRESS,  above  illustrated,  is  especially  adapted  for  Brick  Plants  of 
small  capacity,  and  for  making  ornamental  and  shape  bricks  it  has  no  superior.  It  has  never  failed  to  give 
entire  satisfaction,  and  is  guaranteed  for  two  years  against  breakage. 

BRICK  PRESSES  are  too  costly  for  any  one  to  experiment  with.  SIXTEEN  YEARS  of  practical 
experience  back  of  each  Boyd  Press. 

CONSIDER  THIS  :  Your  Brick  Plant  may  be  properly  constructed,  well  located,  with  an  abundance 
of  good  clay  or  shale,  and  a  good  market  at  your  door ;  but  unless  your  Brick  Press  is  always  ready  for  a 
day’s  work  you  will  not  get  proper  returns  for  your  investment. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <5  White  Company, 

Office  and  WorKs:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Built  in  the  following  sizes  : 


Write  for 

General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


CAPACITY  PER  HOUR 


Two-Mold 

Three-Mold 

Four-Mold 

Six-Mold 


i  ,000  brick 
1 ,500  brick 
2,000  brick 
3,000  brick 


Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press: 

Six  of  our  SIX-MOLD  PRESSES  in  use  on  ONE  YARD  since  1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs  for 
each  machine  One  Dollar  per  year. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  has  always  been  distinguished  for  originality  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  will  make  better  brick  from  clay  or  shale  than  can  be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other 
press.  It  is  selected  and  purchased  by  the  most  progressive  Brick  Makers.  The  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  brick  plants  in  the  country  are  using  Boyd  Presses. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  IEE. 
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Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT— As  Equipped  by  Us. 

A  Sure  Thing  — We  design,  construct  and  equip  Brick  Plants  of  any  desired 

capacity,  furnishing  the  brickmaking  machinery  and  power 
plant,  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  kilns,  and  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  purchaser  in 
proper  working  order,  under  guarantee  of  satisfactoiy  results. 

Brick  Plants  designed  and  equipped  by  us  have  the  highest  reputation  for  effi¬ 
ciency.  They  are  modern,  up-to  date,  compact,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  are  not 
encumbered  with  unnecessary  or  useless  machinery  or  appliances. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE,  LATEST  IMPROVED 


Ross-Keller™N£P£S*!=Brick  Machine. 

Manufactured  in  four  and  and  six-mould  sizes.  Weight  of  four-mould  machine  58,000  pounds ;  capacity  24,000 
brick  per  day.  Weight  of  six-mould  machine  75,000  pounds;  capacity  35,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

BRICK  SILT  IN  KILN  DIRECT  FROM  MACHINE. 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 
AGAINST 
BREAKAGE. 


Adopted  and  Pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


THIS  machine  has  an  unbroken  record  of  success.  It  is  used  on  a  number  of  the  best  equipped  brick  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  guaranteeing 
that  it  will  work  any  clay  of  which  pressed  brick  can  be  made,  and  make  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
press.  It  makes  better  brick  because  the  pressure  is  greater  and  is  applied  in  a  way  most  effective.  It  makes 
brick  cheaper  because  it  is  unbreakable  and  hence  there  are  no  repair  bills  or  expensive  delays  and  stopping  of 
work  which  brickmakers  know  are  more  costly  than  the  repair  bills  themselves.  If  you  want  to  make  the  best 
brick  at  the  least  expense  the  season  through  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  machine,  with  it  you  can  “put  money  in 
your  purse.”  Let  us  tell  you  mor^  about  it  and  give  the  address  of  those  now  using  it.  Remember  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.” 


particulars  address  ROSS-KELLER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 


Fullerton  Bldg., 

St.  Louis.  Mo4  U.  S.  A. 
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IF  II  DON’T  BDY  THE  FEMHOLTZ  PRESS 
WE  BOTH  LOSE  PIET. 


The  New  Four-Mold  Fernholtz  Press,  Fitted  With  the  Celebrated  Fernholtz  Mold  Box. 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  brick  press  investigate  this  machine.  It  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  our  catalogue  will  explain  them  to  you.  We  make  Pulverizers,  Mixers 
Hand  Presses,  and  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road. 
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The  BERG  BRICK  PRESS. 


The  Highest  Development  of  the  Art  of  Brickmaking — 
so  Pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Three  distinct  pressures.  SI/1 

Greater  Pressure  than  any  other  machine. 

Greater  Strength  than  any  other  machine. 

Will  put  more  clay  into  given  space  than  any  other  machine 
Less  working  parts  than  any  other  machine. 

No  Plunger  Stems,  eye  rods  or  Springs. 

SOLD  B  V  ^  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  BY 

MacChiueryrc^,  %  The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

325  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago.  ^  Anderson,  Indiana. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Mold  Liners  Made  of 
Tempered  Tool 
Steel. 

Makes  all  size  Brick  and 
Tile  from  2  to  24-inch. 


» )  4-  o 


15  YEARS’  RECORD 


AND  THEN  SOME 


D 
A 
Y 

THIS  IS  THE  PRESS  THAT  SCOTT  BUILDS. 

If  you  are  open  to  conviction  and  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  Andrus  Press  is  the  simplest  and  most  lasting  brick 
press  made;  that  it  is  lacking  in  intricate,  fragile  parts,  or,  if  you  do  not  think  that  we  are  right  when  we  claim  that  the  Scott 
Clay  Pulverizer  and  the  Scott  Iron  Frame  Clay  Mixer  are  the  best  for  your  purpose,  YOU  SHOULD  LET  US  SHOW  YOU. 


Scott  Manufacturing  Company, 


St.  Louis  Office,  720  N.  Second  St. 
Albert  B.  Bowman,  Representative. 


KEOKUK,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 


QU'EUSCH  &  WEISS  PRiNT'NQ  CO.,  ST.  LOUlS. 
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503  ODD  FELLOWS  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


S) 


( 


Belleville,  Ill.,  July  24-1903. 


The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulv.  Co., 
St .  Louis ,  Mo . 


Gentlemen : -  - 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  11th  inst.  The  #3  Roller 
Breaker  plate  pulverizer  we  purchased  from  you  last  winter  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  We  are  enabled  to  work  our  clay  as  damp  as  we 
wish  without  fear  of  choking  the  machine  and  can  regulate  the  grinding 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  adjustable  Roller  breaker  plate.  The  ma¬ 
chine  has  fully  satisfied  us  in  making  the  change.  Wishing  you  suc¬ 


cess,  we  remain, 

« 

This  machine  shipped  Feb.  1,  1903.  No.  564. 
Total  number  machines  shipped  to  date,  662. 


Yours  truly, 

Anthony  Ittner 
Per  W.  W. 


Brick  Co 
1 1  tner . 


FOR  CLAY  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  BANK. 


U  .  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August 
13,  1895. 

No.  11,634, 
dated  Oct.  26th,  1897. 

No.  590,748,  dated 
September  28,  1S97. 

No.  589,236,  dated  August 
31  1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  Mav 
24,  1898. 

No.  646,249, 
dated  March  27,  1900. 

No.  646,250,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  646,278,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated 
September  18.  1900. 

No.  711,688, 
dated  Oct.  21st,  1902. 

Noe.  30,347  and  30,348, 
dated  March  14,  1899. 

No.  726,602,  dated  April 
28th,  1903. 

No.  728,643,  dated  May 
19th,  1903. 

No.  730,503,  dated  June 
9th,  1903. 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS 


Germany,  No.  105,777, 
dated  August  31st,  1897. 

England,  No.  19,988, 
dated  Aug.  31st,  1897. 

France,  No.  210,062  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,788, 
dated  August  31,  1897. 

India,  No.  434, 
dated  Feb.  14,  1898. 

Canada,  No.  60,048, 
dated  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  121,320, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

England,  No.  15,296, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

France,  No.  303,336, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Belgium,  No.  151,807, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Canada,  No.  70,732, 
dated  April  26th,  1901 . 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


CHICAGO-225  DEARBORN  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— 44  STUART  STREET 
NEW  YORK— 39  CORTLANDT  STREET. 
CINCINNATI-325  BROADWAY. 
PHILADELPHIA— STEPHEN  GIRARD  BUILDING, 
SEATTLE,  WASH.— 13  STARR-BOYD  BUILDING 


2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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STEDMANS 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


SHAKER  SCREEN. 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


manufacture  all  kinds  of  MODERN  CLAY= 
WORKING  MACHINERY. 


Our  SEWER  PIPE  PRESSES,  DRY  AND 
WET  PANS  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  self-contained; 


all  supplied  with  wrought  steel  frames  (built  like  a  rail¬ 
road  bridge.) 


If  you  are  making  changes  in  your  factory,  or  con¬ 
template  erecting  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 

SEWER  PIPE,  DRAIN  TILE,  CONDUITS, 
FIRE  PROOFING  OR  HOLLOW  BLOCKS, 

please  write  us,  as  we  have  complete  plans  for  various 
sizes  of  buildings,  showing  economical  plans  and  labor- 
saving  methods  for  handling  material. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


fTHE: 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

1!X  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  TePPa  Cotta  Clays,  ^ao« 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P.O.Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $  1 .00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Mw  M  Uriel  &  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  nm  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


OPFICE: 

ao.  5.,  A.  a  K.  BUILDINQ. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club ,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer , 
Department  of  Highways ,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

8vo.  xli-f  532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents:— The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  •Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AV-WORKF,H,  Indianapolis. 


DO  YOU  BUY  CLAY? 

We  have  a  superior  quality  of  White 
Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  shades  of  ornamental  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  also  enameled  brick  and  ordi¬ 
nary  fire  brick. 

Write  for  prices  and  sample. 


American  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

Office,  PITTSTON,  PA. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDINQ  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Bricl e  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F^1V/E  RAILROADS. 


Seger's  Collected  Writings 

This  wonderful  book  is  really  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clay  worker  who  ever  lived. 

In  tills  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  of  550 
pages,  is  now  ready.  Vol.  II  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future.  The 
price  is  ($15.00)  for  the  two  volumes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each, 
paid  in  advance.  Send  all  orders  to 


Committee — 

Edward  U.  Stover,  Chairman. 
H.  A.  Wheeler, 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treasurer. 
A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


American  Ceramic  Society 

Stanley  G.  Burt, 

Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


me  Terre  He  tt  ana  Pipe  Co., 

rianufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


PAVINQ  BRICK 


AND 

BLOCKS. 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURO,  IND. 


C.  Ridoely,  C.  V.  Hickox,  H.  A.  Eudaly, 

President.  Secretary.  Superintendent 

The  SANGAMO  BRICK  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BBIGK 

Two  Yards  Connections  with  all  Railroads  Centering  at 

Springfield. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

Send  for  Specifications  and  ask  for  Delivered  Prices. 


Building 
Sewer  and 
Paving 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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The 

Worst 

Fooled 

Han. 


The  brickmaker  who  tries  to  make 
himself  believe  that  all  Driers  are  defec¬ 
tive,  and  that  consequently  he  has  no  kick 


The  worst  fooled  man  is  the  man  who 
fools  himself. 


coming  on  the  deficiencies  of  his,  is  only  fooling  himself. 

He  has  an  unalienable  right  to  do  this,  but  it  isn’t  good 
business. 

Hundreds  of  more  progressive  brickmakers  know  there  is 
a  Drier  that  doesn’t  disappoint. 


The  Standard  jr1  Drier. 


r™ -  i-  --  “ - ”  -1 — 4  "rhey  have  learned  it 

k.  We  install  “The 
lantee  to  dry  your 
:isfactory  number  of 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Modern  Brick- 
and-Steel  construction 
of  “The  Standard” 
described  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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VOL.  XL. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  DECEMBER,  1903. 


No.  6. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  GREAT  RAILWAY  STATION. 

A  Fine  Combination  of  Brick  and  Stone — Galesburg  Shale 
Brick  Popular  for  Fronts. 


THE  NEW  Lake  Shore — Rock  Island  passenger  station, 
a  structure  of  such  dimensions  and  such  mighty  foun¬ 
dations  that  the  stone  of  the  old  station,  ground  into 
concrete,  was  insufficient  for  the  concrete  used  in  the  foundation 
work  of  the  new  building,  was  formally  opened  the  last  of 
July.  The  cost  of  the  station,  which  is  the  first  one  to  bring  the 
tracks  right  into  the  heart  of  the  city  at  the  prescribed  elevation, 
is,  roughly,  $3,500,000.  The  frontage  on  Van  Buren  street  is 
215  feet,  and  the  length  from  Van  Buren  street  back  to  the 
end  of  the  elevated  train  shed 
at  Harrison  street  is,  alto¬ 
gether,  782  feet. 

To  support  the  eleven 
tracks  which  run  into  the 
train  shed  on  a  level  with 
the  second  floor  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  station  and  only  a 
few  feet  below  the  tracks  of 
the  union  elevated  loop,  the 
foundations  of  the  station 
rest  upon  50-foot  piles  driven 
below  the  city  datum.  To  in¬ 
sure  these  piles  against  rot¬ 
ting,  they  are  capped  with 
concrete  to  a  distance  lower 
than  the  level  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  number  of  these 
piles,  driven  in  groups  of 
142,  is  2,280. 

The  station  is  12  stories 
in  height.  The  ground  floor 
is  taken  up  with  the  main 
ticket  office,  the  telegraph  of¬ 
fice,  and  a  number  of  small  offices,  all  being  arranged  about  a 
large  lobby,  96  by  118  feet.  This  lobby  opens  into  a  wide  corri¬ 
dor  in  the  rear,  on  the  south  side  of  which  lies  the  baggage 
checking  room,  with  the  cab  telephone  office  at  the  east  end  of 
the  corridor.  From  the  lobby  rises  a  broad  marble  staircase 
which  meets  the  waiting  room  at  the  junction  of  waiting  room 
and  concourse.  To  the  south  of  the  concourse  is  the  train 
shed.  The  main  waiting  room,  with  smaller  rooms  at  the  sides, 


is  finished  in  marble  and  mosaics  with  decorated  plaster  ceiling. 
The  woodwork  is  all  of  mahogany.  The  smaller  rooms,  offices  and 
lunch  room  on  the  sides,  are  finished  in  oak  with  maple  floors, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  baggage-rooms  and  toilet  rooms. 
A  dining  room  is  also  on  this  floor,  as  is  also  a  waiting  room  for 
elevated  trains,  direct  communication  being  afforded  with  the 
elevated  trains  which  pass  along  the  union  loop  on  Van  Buren 
street.  The  upper  floors  are  taken  up  with  the  offices. 

The  architectural  effect  of  the  exterior  of  the  station  is 
admirable.  The  first  two  stories,  including  the  arch  at  the 
Van  Buren  street  entrance,  are  of  white  limestone,  and  there 
is  little  in  the  way  of  ornamental  carving  to  detract  from  the 
impression  of  solidity  which  the  heavy  walls  give.  Above  this, 
are  10  stories  of  dark  brown  brick,  causing  the  white  base  and 
columns,  which  rise  at  wide  intervals  and  the  white  decorations 

of  stone  and  terra  cotta  above, 
to  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast. 
The  brick  which  gives  this 
pleasing  effect  of  warmth  and 
ruggedness  are  what  are 
known  to  the  local  trade  as 
Galesburg  Continentals,  and 
are  made  by  the  Purington 
Paving  Brick  Co.,  though 
they  are  the  size  intended  to 
be  used  as  front  brick.  They 
were  furnished  by  S.  S.  Kim- 
bell  Brick  Co.  These  brick 
have  become  very  popular  as 
front  brick  in  Chicago.  Many 
of  the  interior  brick  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Thomas  Mould¬ 
ing  Co.  The  Illinois  Brick 
company  furnished  the  com¬ 
mon  brick.  The  terra  cotta, 
$50,000  worth  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  structure,  was 
put  in  by  the  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  company.  The 
fireproofing  was  put  in  by  the  National  Fireproofing  company, 
and  the  Art  Marble  company  had  charge  of  the  mosaic  and  in¬ 
terior  decorative  work,  with  F.  P.  Bagley.  The  plans  for  the 
buildings  were  made  by  Frost  and  Granger,  and  William  Grace 
Company  were  the  contractors.  The  14,200  tons  of  steel  used  in 
the  framework  of  the  enormous  structure  was  supplied  by  the 
American  Bridge  company.  The  cement  roof  was  put  on  by  the 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  company.  Scrib. 


The  New  Depot  Erected  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Rock 
Island  Railways,  at  Chicago. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

“RUMINATIONS”  ON 


A  BRICK  PLANT. 


By  J.  J.  Koch. 


THE  INTRICATE  PROBLEMS  OE  BRICKMAKING. 


to  carry  on  combustion. 


ITTING  AROUND  KILNS,  watching  the 
fires  burn  and  noting  how  practically  a 
continuous  destruction  of  fuel  and  air 
is  going  on,  how  the  resultant  heat 
passes  through  the  bricks  and  stacks, 
one  naturally  begins  to  think  about  the 
simple  yet  complex  process  of  combus¬ 
tion  and  burning  clay  ware:  How- 
pie  it  looks !  Apparently  nothing  to 
do  but  feed  fuel  and  supply  the  air 
But,  when  it  comes  to  providing  the 
correct  temperatures  at  the  proper  speed  for  absorption  by  the 
bricks  and  regulating  the  character  of  heat,  then  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  existing  that  are  controlled  with  difficulty,  great  care 
and  caution,  and  in  which  good  and  correct  judgment  is  only  ac¬ 
quired  by  experience,  backed  up  by  intelligent  study  and  obser¬ 
vation. 

THE  FICKLENESS  OE  RAW  CLAYS. 

There  are  numerous  problems  in  the  various  steps  in  pro¬ 
ducing  bricks  that  have  to  be  looked  into  and  taken  care  of, 
vide,  character  of  clay  and  fuel,  mode  of  manufacture,  type  of 
kilns,  manner  of  setting,  capacity  of  stack  and  character  of 
air,  its  temperature,  gravity  and  humidity. 

One  of  the  essential  features  in  working  up  clay  is  to  study 
its  character,  which  is  sometimes  as  fickle  and  changeable  as 
can  be.  Some  clays  can  be  dried  slowly  and  burned  rapidly, 
some  kinds  can  be  dried  fast  and  burned  slowly,  others  can  be 
dried  and  burned  rapidly,  and  others  have  to  be  handled,  in 
both  drying  and  burning,  slowly  and  cautiously.  These  various 
characteristics  are  governed  largely  by  the  chemical  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  clay,  as  they  are  related  to  each  other,  as  well  as  by 
physical  conditions,  as  regards  to  the  size  of  grains  (whether 
coarse  or  fine),  its  tensile  strength  and  relative  plasticity. 

Then,  again,  the  porosity  of  the  clay  ware  is  of  great  influence, 
differing,  as  to  whether  they  are  made  by  the  wet,  semi-dry  or 
practically  dry  process,  in  turn  governing  the  speed  of  the  dry¬ 
ing,  water-smoking  and  burning.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  more  porous  a  piece  of  clay  ware  is,  the  more  easily  can 
water  vapor  escape,  leaving  a  great  many  labyrinthical  pas¬ 
sages  which  materially  assist  in  heating  up  the  clay  products 
by  conduction,  radiation  and  transmission. 

This  conducting  porosity  is  more  prominent  in  “mud”  pro¬ 
cess  wares;  even,  in  some  lines,  this  porosity  is  artificially  in¬ 
creased  by  adding  sawdust  or  other  combustible  material  to  the 
clay  in  order  to  effect  a  quicker  drying  as  well  as  faster  heat¬ 
ing  property  during  the  burning.  Even  in  drying,  this  porosity 
is  increased  somewhat  by  the  use  of  sawdust,  as  the  expansion 
from  water  is  taken  out  of  the  sawdust  and  it  can  shrink 
upon  itself  without  interefering  with  the  shrinkage  of  the  clay 
ware. 

WHY  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  REQUIRE  CAREFUL  TREATMENT. 

In  semi-dry  or  dry  clay  ware,  the  particles  are  pressed 
together,  in  any  shape,  as  they  enter  the  molds,  and  no 
such  porous  conditions  exist  as  in  the  wet  process  wares. 
The  egress  for  water  vapor  and  ingress  for  heat  are  practically 
choked  off,  therefore  greater  care  and  caution  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  with  mud  process  ware  where  all  the  conditions  exist 
more  favorable. 

Take,  for  the  first  proposition,  the  question  of  heat  in  drying. 
How  nice  the  balances  should  be  drawn  to  do  all  the  necessary 
factors  justice,  to  wit:  The  highest  safety  temperature  in  dry¬ 
ing,  that  can  be  used,  to  attain  the  best  possible  efficiency  as  to 
fuel  or  heat  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  the  proper  amount 
of  air  to  carry  off  the  released  moisture  without  increasing  the 


allotted  time  and  incidentally  not  damaging  the  clay  ware,  all 
of  which  should  be  effected  at  the  minimum  cost. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  fuel — its  results  and  its  duties ; 
elementary  factors,  including  such  as  combustion  per  se,  heat 
transmission,  conduction  and  radiation,  heat  units  and  specific 
heats.  All  of  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Combustion  is  nothing  but  creation  of  heat  at  the  expendi¬ 
ture  or  destruction  of  a  combustible  by  means  of  air,  forming 
at  the  same  time  new  chemical  compounds ;  with  perfect  com¬ 
bustion,  forming  water  and  carbonic  acid,  that  is  when  the 
impurities  in  some  classes  of  fuel  are  not  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  In  improper  combustion,  we  may  also  have  carbonic 
oxide  and  other  gases,  including  sulphur  compounds  in  the 
various  stages  of  oxidation. 

In  burning,  some  classes  of  bricks  demand  an  oxidising 
Ire,  some  reducing  fires  (created  by  imperfect  combustion), 
sornfe  periodically  intermittent  oxidising  and  reducing  fires; 
some  should  be  finished  up  with  reducing  fires  and  others  with 
oxidising  fires. 

Color  of  tjie  bricks  and  texture  (vitrification),  as  well,  can  be 
largely  governed  or  controlled  by  utilizing  the  heats  of  certain 
characters  at  the  correct  time  and  proper  length  of  time. 

The  writer  happens  to  recall  two  incidents.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  burne^  on  one  of  the  largest  brick  works  in  the 
country,  by  the  president  of  the  company,  who  stated:  “This 
gentleman  is  one  of'- the  best  brick  burners  in  the  country.” 

Yet,  when  called  upon  to  burn  bricks  in  another  section  of 
the  country,  this  particularly  good  brick  burner  made  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  of  it,  because  he  only  had  had  experience  with 
clays  that  demanded  an  oxidising  fire. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  burning  proposition  was  illus¬ 
trated  when  an  experienced  paving  brick  burner  tried  his  skill 
on  the  first  above  mentioned  yard  in  attempting  to  burn  a 
kiln  of  red,  dry  press,  face  brick.  In  both  cases  failure  re¬ 
sulted,  because  neither  one  of  the  burners  carried  the  proper 
character  of  heat  adapted  to  the  ware  for  attaining  the  wished 
for  results. 

Intelligent  application  of  the  principles,  or,  rather,  character¬ 
istic  effects,  of  these  different  products  of  combustion,  can 
and  will  lead  managers  of  brick  plants  to  the  desired  end  in 
creating  new  colors  or  shades,  and  sometimes  a  new  class  of 
products. 

TYPES  of  kilns. 

t 

Then  take  the  various  types  of  kilns  into  consideration, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three  generic  classes,  the  continuous, 
up  draft,  and  down  draft.  And  then  the  various  subdivisions 
again  in  each  class,  and  besides  the  types  of  stacks  that  can 
be  used,  vide,  central  stack,  a  series  of  stacks  in  the  wall  of 
kilns,  and  the  outside  independent  stacks.  For  the  manufac- 
turere,  there  is  certainly  a  wide  field  for  observation  and  study, 
and  subsequent  adaptation  for  practical  use.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  fact  that  a  certain  kiln  is  of  no  value  because  failures  have 
been  recorded  against  it.  If  the  party  who  handles  the  kiln  uses 
good  judgment,  he  will  find  superior  points  in  every  kiln  system. 
The  failure  sometimes  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  type  of  kiln 
used  was  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
utilized. 

Of  vital  influence  is  the  manner  of  setting,  as,  if  set  too 
open,  the  heat  will  pass  through  the  kiln  without  doing  any 
good  and,  if  set  too  tight,  the  frictional  resistance  in  passing 
through  the  set  brick  will  retard  the  draft  too  much  and  good 
results  cannot  be  attained. 

As  the  draft  is  influenced  by  the  “flue  openings”  in  the  set 
brick,  care  should  be  taken  in  regulating  the  “flue  spaces” 
to  the  draft  capacity.  Brickmakers  are  familiar  with  the  ways 
of  setting  in  the  ordinary  styles,  3  on  1,  5  on  2,  8  on  3,  or  11 
on  4,  or,  if  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  would  make: 

First  .  36  bricks  on  12. 

Second  .  3°  bricks  on  12. 

Third  .  32  bricks  on  12. 

Fourth  .  33  bricks  on  12. 

Here  are  some  nice  propositions  offered  for  investigation  to 
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the  clayworker  as  regards  the  numerical  factors,  36,  30,  32,  33. 
For  instance,  the  large  weight  of  clay  in  36  bricks  with  the 
smallest  flue  space,  and  the  extreme  on  the  other  end,  to-wit : 
the  smallest  weight  of  clay  in  30  bricks  with  the  largest  flue 
space  on  the  additional  flue  area  as  six  bricks  would  occupy. 

Then  notice  what  other  differentials  exist  with  the  two 
intermediate  ways  of  setting,  mentioned  in  this  article. 

As  an  additional  factor,  take  the  maturing  point  of  the  clay 
ware  into  consideration,  which  certainly  should  be  done,  as 
maturing  points  range  from  1,500  degrees  F.  to  2,750  degrees  F. 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  more  coal  would  have 
to  be  used  to  allow  a  finishing  temperature  of  2,750  degrees  F. 
than  when  the  ware  would  be  finished  at  a  lower  temperature, 
say  1,500  degrees  F. 

As  to  the  heat  units  and  specific  heats,  they  go  practically 
hand  in  hand,  inasmuch  as  the  unit  is  the  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  of  heat, 
and  specific  heat  being  a  required  quantity  of  heat  units  necessary 
to  raise  a  body  one  degree  in  temperature ;  water  having  a 
greater  specific  heat  than  any  other  body,  therefore  being 
adqpted  as  the  unit  for  specific  heat — 1. 

Coal  dealers  are  aware  of  the  utility  of  “heat  units”  in  selling 
their  coal,  and  generally  are  prepared  to  show  a  prospective 
customer  a  statement,  from  an  analyst,  of  the  constituents  of  the 
coal,  with  the  theoretical  heat  units  attached. 

In  clays,  the  specific  heat  is  largely  dependent  upon  its  chem¬ 
ical  constituents,  as  the  various  component  parts  have  differing 
heats. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  VARIABLE  QUALITIES  OF  COAL,  ATMOSPHERIC 

CONDITIONS,  ETC. 

The  question  arises:  Is  such  information  of  any  value?  To 
be  sure  it  is,  if  made  proper  use  of.  For  instance,  on  a  plant 
where  the  writer  at  one  time  had  employment,  a  scarcity  of 
coal,  they  had  been  using,  occurred,  and  a  new  clay  field  opened 
at  the  same  time.  Relying  upon  the  analyst’s  statement  as  to 
the  heat  units  in  the  fuel  and  the  correctness  of  the  chemist’s 
report  on  the  clay,  the  new  product  was  manufactured  at  a  lower 
cost  than  with  the  old  fuel,  although  the  new  clay  and  coal  had 
both  cost  more  money. 

In  burning  brick,  great  stress  is  generally  laid  on  the  quality 
of  the  fuel,  and  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  writer,  believing  that  a  fine  field  for  research  existed  in  the 
“air”  proposition,  experimented  quite  a  long  time  in  determining 
some  problematical  questions  by  using  a  draft  meter,  barometer 
and  thermometer.  Some  very  peculiar  relations,  as  to  stack 
power,  were  proven,  which  depended  largely  upon  the  gravity, 
temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

One  sees  statements  in  trade  journals  every  once  in  a  while, 
relating  to  the  small  amount  of  fuel  used  in  burning  brick  per 
thousand,  and  some  managers  who  read  these  articles  are  prompt¬ 
ed  to  go  to  the  superintendents  and  jump  on  them  with  both 
feet,  as  the  saying  is,  wanting  to  know  why  they  cannot  do  as  well. 

Incidentally,  the  writer  will  mention,  that,  in  a  description  of 
a  brick  plant,  appearing  in  a  trade  journal  some  years  ago,  the 
good  people  there  obtained  20  per  cent,  more  heat  units  than 
possibly  could  be  in  the  class  of  fuel  used.  Possibly  it  was 
due  along  the  line  of  the  “Perfection”  stove,  of  which  the  sales¬ 
man  claimed  it  would  save  50  per  cent.  fuel.  The  intending  pur¬ 
chaser  stated :  “This  is  good,  my  dear  wife ;  let  us  buy  two 
stoves  and  then  we  will  not  have  to  buy  any  coal.” 

But,  do  these  managers  give  the  superintendent  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  relating  to  the  surrounding  conditions,  such  as  character  of 
clay,  mode  of  manufacture,  type  of  kiln,  way  of  setting,  class 
of  fuel,  weight  of  clay  per  thousand,  finishing  heats  and  other 
details?  Very  rarely,  indeed,  and  how  anyone  can  pass  judgment 
without  having  all  the  facts  in  the  case  stated,  is  something  that 
is  past  comprehension,  but  is  done  only  too  often. 

The  writer  knows  of  large  plants  where  superintendents  or 
managers  were  discharged  because  the  anticipated  results  were 
not  forthcoming,  but  no  allowances  made  for  existing  conditions, 
which  made  it  practically  impossible  to  get  perfect  results. 

The  writer  will  close  now,  believing  that  a  number  of  “guide 
posts”  have  been  offered  for  study  and  reasoning  to  the  intelligent 


and  progressive  brickmakcr  on  his  journey  through  a  “clay- 
worker  ’  life,  and  dispelling  the  erroneous  belief  that  brickmak¬ 
ing  is  simplicity  itself.  The  brickmaker’s  occupation  and  life  is  a 
bed  of  roses  (nit)  with  the  thorny  side  up  (sometimes).  Such 
is  the  belief  of  one  who  has  followed  the  same  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  is  still  fascinated  by  the  new  problems 
and  probabilities  that  are  continually  offered  for  solution. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

McNEIL  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY’S  WORKS. 

A  Successful  St.  Louis  Enterprise. 


T11I1N  EAS\  REACH  of  the  Chemical 
Building,  St.  Louis,  yet  far  enough  to  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  advantages  of  the  country,  such 
as  immunity  from  disturbance,  from  en¬ 
croaching  neighbors  and  from  labor  trou¬ 
bles,  the  works  owned  by  the  McNeil 
Dry  Pressed  Brick  company,  at  Newbern, 
Ill.,  offer  an  interesting  study  to  brick  manufacturers.  The 
company,  of  which  Gordon  C.  McNeil  is  president  and  his  brother, 
Robert  P.  McNeil,  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  has  owned 
the  works  for  not  more  than  four  years.  The  brick  works  had 
been  in  existence  for  some  time  and  had  passed  through  more 
than  one  ownership,  with  varying  but  insufficient  success.  The 


Gordon  C.  McNeil,  St.  Louis. 


bricks  were  well  made,  for  they  were  pressed  on  the  same 
presses  that  are  in  use  now;  they  were  well  burned  and  the 
clay  was  of  exceptional  quality;  in  fact,  the  quality  of  the  clay 
was  the  reason  why  the  works  were  originally  established  at 
Newbern.  What  was  lacking  was  good  commercial  management, 
also  a  permanent  office  in  St.  Louis,  easily  accessible  to  the 
building  interests  of  the  city  and  the  territory  thereof.  These 
two  essentials  being  supplied,  good  business  management  and  a 
good  business  location,  the  high  grade  face  brick  found  a  ready 
sale,  and  the  original  output  had  to  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  three  new  down  draft  kilns,  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  each. 

Every  brick  plant,  even  the  one  that  fails,  will  give  a 
useful  lesson  if  read  aright,  but  the  plant  that  is  a  success  is 

more  agreeable  and  profitable  to  us  in  showing,  not  what  to 

avoid,  but  what  may  be  safely  followed.  The  works  at  New- 
Lern  have  a  little  over  twenty  acres  of  land,  all  of  it  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fine  quality  of  brick  clay,  burning  a  red  color.  In 

describing  this  plant,  I  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  getting  of 

the  clay.  In  reply  to  my  enquiry,  it  was  stated  that  the  chemical 
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composition  of  the  clay  is  not  known.  The  question  was  put 
by  me  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  not  one  of  importance,  for 
even  if  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Bert  Chappee,  knew  the  exact 
chemical  composition,  he  would  not  be  able  to  improve  his 
brick. 

The  clay  is  obtained  by  gathering  from  the  surface.  The  bed 
of  clay  that  is  now  being  worked'  is  about  five  acres  in  extent 
and  is  14  feet  deep  before  any  gravel  is  found.  To  this  depth, 
when  some  gravel  is  reached,  the  whole  mass  of  clay  is  remark¬ 
ably  uniform  in  character. 

The  method  of  getting  the  clay  is  as  follows  :  The  surface 
of  the. bed  is  gone  over  with  a  harrow ;  this  is  a  home-made  affair, 
formed  of  old  rails,  steel  railroad  rails.  The  harrow  is  A- 
shaped  and  measures  five  feet  by  four  feet.  It  has  18  tines, 
made  of  tool  steel.  The  weight  of  the  implement,  with  a  load 
on  it  to  force  it  or  hold  it  in  the  ground,  is  1,000  pounds. 
It  requires  four  heavy  horses  to  pull  it. 

Just  here  I  wish  to  note  a  remark  made  by  the  superintendent 
that  some  brick  machine  manufacturer  ought  to  put  an  imple¬ 
ment  on  the  market  that  would  satisfactorily  do  this  work  of 
breaking  the  clay,  which  becomes  very  hard  in  dry  weather, 
and  rapidly  wears  out  the  tool  steel  tines.  In  reply  to  my 


shovels  turns  and,  when  the  drum  is  filled,  the  driver,  who  walks 
while  gathering  the  clay,  lifts  up  the  seat,  which  also  lifts  up  the 
shovel  frame  clear  of  the  ground,  locks  the  seat  in  position, 
then  climbs  on  to  it  and  drives  to  the  clay  shed.  On  arriving 
at  the  point  for  discharging,  the  drum  containing  the  clay  is 
locked  to  the  wheel  by  a  simple  movement  of  a  couple  of  bolts. 
A  slight  pull  by  the  team  turns  the  drum  over  and  empties  its 
contents.  Four  of  these  excavators  are  in  use.  I  learned  that 
up  to  this  point,  that  of  delivering  the  clay  into  the  shed,  the 
cost  of  getting  it  is  22  cents  per  thousand  brick. 

The  store  of  clay  kept  in  the  shed  is  about  equal  to  2,000,000 
brick,  which  means  that  the  clay  has  time  to  cure ;  this  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  very  few  checked  bricks  found  in 
the  kilns. 

The  next  step  is  the  pulverizing.  The  clay  in  the  shed  is 
Spaded  into  wheelbarrows  and  dumped  on  to  the  auger  feed 
of  the  Williams  crusher.  The  illustration  shows  a  barrow  load 
of  clay  about  to  be  tipped  on  to  the  auger  of  this  well  known 
machine.  Beneath  the  auger  is  the  box  containing  the'  crusher, 
or  pulverizer.  This  is  the  cage  pulverizer,  with  one  set  of  bars 
rotating  within  the  other  and  in  opposite  directions.  There  is 
no  \other  preparation  of  the  clay  than  what  it  gets  in  the  Wil- 
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suggestion  of  a  disk  harrow,  he  said  that  he  had  tried  one, 
but  the  disk  harrow  for  farming  is  altogether  too  flimsy  for 
the  clay  bed.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  strong,  heavy  instrument, 
with  steel  frame  and  notched  discs,  might  do  the  work. 

After  the  clay  is  loosened,  it  is  picked  up,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  machine  called  an  excavator,  of  which  an  illustra¬ 
tion  is  given,  is  used.  This  is  made  by  the  Central  Iron  Works, 
at  Quincy,  Ill.  It  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  costs  about 
$200.00.  The  machine  is  a  steel  drum  mounted  on  wheels.  This 
drum,  or  cylinder,  has  a  part  of  one  side  cut  away  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  discharging  the  clay.  The  drum  is  designed  to  hold  a 
yard  of  clay.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  its  contents  will  make 
277  standard  size  bricks.  Mounted  on  the  wheels,  on  the  same 
axis,  is  a  frame  to  which  four  shovels  are  fixed.  The  shovels 
are  the  length  of  the  drum  and,  revolving  round  it,  gather 
the  clay  from  the  surface  and  drop  it  into  the  open  drum.  A 
hooked,  movable  rod,  which  is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  illus¬ 
tration,  slides  in  the  frame  carrying  the  shovels,  and  engages  in 
one  of  the  spokes  of  the  near  wheel.  The  frame  with  the 


liams  pulverizer,  and  no  other  is  needed.  This  has  been  the 
only  method  for-  some  years  and  has  proved  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory. 

An  elevator  takes  the  clay  up  to  a  height  of  45  feet  and 
divides  it  between  two  screens,  one  for  each  press.  These  are 
simple,  inclined  screens,  home  made,  of  perforated  steel.  The 
tailings,  of  which  there  are  very  little,  go  back  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  pulverizer. 

Passing  down  to  the  press  room,  two  dry  presses  are 
found.  These  are  both  Simpson  presses  and  were  here  when  the 
McNeil  company  bought  the  yard.  They  have  evidently  turned 
out  many  millions  of  bricks,  but  both  of  them  were  working 
steadily.  I  timed  them  and  found  that  each  press  (four  mold 
presses)  made  48  bricks  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  or  32  per  minute. 
The  bricks  are  laid  from  the  press  on  a  spring  truck,  and  48 
bricks  are  a  load.  At  the  end  of  each  90  seconds,  a  truck  is 
wheeled  away  to  the  kiln. 

The  kilns  are  the  Grath  down  draft.  These  are  patent  kilns 
and  a  yard  right  was  bought  by  the  MeNeil  Dry  Pressed  Brick 


company.  The  illustration  shows  the  interior  of  a  kiln,  where 
the  operation  of  setting  was  interrupted  for  30  seconds  while 
a  photograph  was  made.  The  kiln  is  oblong,  with  the  usual 


The  Quincy  Clay  Gatherer. 


The  Williams  Clay  Crusher. 


Interior  of  Grath  Coking  Furnace  Kiln. 


perforated  floor.  It  has  a  bag  wall  on  each  side.  There  are  ten 
furnaces  on  each  side.  The  fireboxes  are  three  feet  wide,  four 
feet  deep  and  two  feet  six  inches  high.  The  grate  is  on  a 


level  with  the  kiln  floor.  The  setting  of  the  bricks  adopted  here 
is  eleven  on  four,  that  is,  eleven  bricks  set  on  four  stretchers. 

From  the  time  of  starting  to  fill  a  kiln,  to  having  it  ready 
to  fill  again,  is  34  days.  It  takes  eight  days  to  fill  a  kiln  and 
eight  days  to  empty  it.  Water-smoking  requires  about  four 
days.  The  kiln  is  in  full  fire  for  six  days,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  is  for  cooling  off.  The  water  smoking  is  done  with  wood, 
for  this  about  ten  cords  of  wood  are  used  for  a  kiln.  When 
water  smoking,  the  natural  draft  of  the  chimney  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  as  there  is  not  heat  enough  in  the  fire  to  give  a 
draft.  A  six-foot  Sturtevant  exhaust  fan  is  run  and  turns 
the  products  of  combustion  into  the  stack. 

Sometime  ago  an  experiment  was  made  in  the  substitution 
of  coke  for  wood  for  water-smoking,  but  this  was  at  once 
abandoned,  as  it  was  found  that  the  bricks  nearest  to  the  bag 
walls  showed  scum  after  they  were  burned.  There  is  no  trace 
of  scum  on  the  bricks  now,  nor  was  there  any  on  the  bricks  that 
were  further  in  the  kiln  when  coke  was  used.  This  is  interesting 
as  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the  sulphurous  gases  pro¬ 
duce  scum,  or  sulphates,  orriy  when  they  come  into  contact  with 
green  clay.  As  before  stated,  there  is  no  trace  of  scum  when 
water-smoking  with  wood.  A  very  casual  examination  of  the 
coal  (common  soft  coal,  mine  run)  shows  that  it  certainly  con¬ 


tains  the  usual  amount  of  sulphur,  but  the  sulphurous  gases  of 
the  coal  could  only  come  in  contact  with  the  ware  when  it  is  at 
a  red  heat.  While  there  could  be  no  improvement  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  first-grade  brick  made  here,  there  would  be  an 
economy  in  dispensing  with  wood  for  water-smoking,  and  I 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  my  amiable  hosts  the  value  of 
waste  heat  for  water-smoking  and  first  fire,  in  which  I  have 
been  a  thorough  believer  for  many  years. 

The  course  of  the  burning  is  noted  by  the  settle.  The  right 
amount  of  settle  for  this  clay  is  ten  inches,  and,  when  that  is 
obtained  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  over  the  kiln,  the  firing  is 
finished.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  brick  requires  about  109  tons  (2,000 
lb.  ton)  of  bituminous  coal. 

On  drawing  the  kiln,  it  is  found  that  50  per  cent,  are  No.  1 
stock  brick,  that  is,  the  first  quality.  There  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  more  of  this  quality  but  that  the  culling  is  exceptionally 
severe  for  color,  while  the  most  minute  check  will  exclude  a 
brick  from  No.  1  grade  and  put  it  into  the  common  building  brick 
class.  The  result  is  that  the  McNeil  pressed  brick  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  about  the  best  red  brick  that  is  made. 

A  switch  from  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  railroad 
gives  transportation  to  all  points,  and  permits  of  these  face 
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bricks  being  sold  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  San  Antonia,  Tex.,  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  but  the  chief  market  is  St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  the  contiguous  territory. 

The  McNeil  Pressed  Brick  company,  making  only  fine 
front  brick,  found  it  an  advantage  in  securing  orders  to  be¬ 
come  the  agent  for  other  goods,  so  that  all  the  bricks  required 
on  a  job  could  be  supplied  under  one  contract.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  agency  was  taken  of  the  Columbus  Brick  &  Terra 
Cotta  company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  of  the  Tiffany  Enameled 
Brick  company,  Momence,  Ill.,  and  of  the  Illinois  Brick  company, 
Chicago.  The  latter  supplies  the  best  of  common  brick  for 
backing  up  and  for  inside  walls.  The  McNeil  company  has 
sold  many  millions  of  these  bricks.  Geo.  J.  M.  Ashby. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THEOkV  of  draft  and  chimneys. 


By  Theo  Rizer. 


RAFT  MAY  BE  defined  as  the  volume  or 
velocity  of  a  current  of  air  flowing  through 
a  flue  or  chimney;  but,  properly,  it  is  the 
difference  of  pressure  existing  between  the 
atmosphere  within  the  chimney  and  the 
adjacent  external  air.  It  is  divided  con¬ 
ventionally  into  three  divisions,  or  kinds :  i.  Mechanical  draft, 
which  is  produced  by  the  rapid  motion  of  special  mechanical  ap¬ 
paratus.  2.  That  produced  by  means  of  a  steam  jet  placed  either 
in  the  chimney  or  beneath  the  grate  and  using  live  steam  direct 
from  the  boiler  or  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine.  The  term 
forced  draft  is  uSttfdly_a£plied  to  draft  produced  in  this  way; 
and  3.  Natural  draft,  which  is  due  to  the  unbalanced  pressure 
of  the  column  of  heated  air  or  gases  in  the  chimney  against 
a  heavier  column  of  outside  air.  This  article  will  deal  with 
the  theory  and  application  of  the  latter  onlv. 

In  explaining  the  cause  of  chimney  drafts  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe  that  the  molecules  of  air  are  free  to  move 
about  in  all  directions;  and,  if  any  inequality  of  pressure  should 
arise  between  any  two  adjoining  points  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
air  molecules  will  immediately  depart  towards  the  point  of 
lower  pressure  unless  hindered  by  some  obstacle.  Such  differ¬ 
ences  in  pressure  between  two  portions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  are  due  ordinarily  to  variations  of  temperature  and, 
in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  if  two  neighboring  por¬ 
tions  of  the  atmosphere  have  unequal  temperatures,  the  air  of 
the  warmer  portion,  being  lighter  than  the  other,  will  rise  and1 
spread  out  over  the  top  of  the  colder,  while  the  heavier  portion 
will  flow  in  from  below  and  take  the  place  of  the  ascending 
warm  air.  The  velocity  with  which  this  movement  of  transla¬ 
tion  takes  place  will  depend  upon  the  difference  of  temperature 
of  the  two  places. 

To  show  how  the  inequality  of  temperature  of  two  regions 
brings  into  existence  an  unequal  pressure,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  to  Gay-Lussac’s  law,  which  is  usually  stated 
as  follows :  If  the  pressure  remains  constant,  every  increase  of 
temperature  of  one  degree  Farenheit  produces  in  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  gas  an  expansion  of  1-492  of  its  'volume  at  32  degrees. 
To  elucidate  this  law,  suppose  that  we  have  a  cylinder,  Fig.  1, 
partly  filled  with  gas  or  air  at  32  degrees  F.,  and  confined  within 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  the  piston  P.  Let  the  internal  sec¬ 
tional  area  of  the  cylinder  be  one  square  foot  and  let  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  air  confined  be  one  cubic  foot.  Then  the  distance 
of  the  piston  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  will  be  12 
inches,  as  shown.  If  heat  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  piston  will  gradually  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  heat  supplied.  When  the  confined  gas  has  attained 
a  temperature  of  524  degrees  F.,  an  increase  of  492  degrees, 
the  piston  will  have  receded  to  a  position  24  inches  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cylinder  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  sketch; 
provided  the  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  piston  has  re¬ 
mained  constant.  Thus,  under  the  action  of  heat,  the  one  cubic 


foot  of  gas  at  32  degrees  has  expanded  into  two  cubic  feet, 
having  a  temperature  of  524  degrees.  A  reversal  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  would  produce  an  opposite  effect.  That  is,  if  the  two  cubic 
feet  of  air  at  524  degrees  were  cooled  back  to  32  degrees,  the 
volume  would  contract  to  the  original  one  cubic  foot.  During 
the  change  of  temperature  and  volume,  the  weight  of  the  con¬ 
fined  gas  has  remained  constant,  since  none  has  been  added  to 
or  taken  away  from  it.  Consequently  it  is  obvious  that  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  524  degrees  is  exactly  half  that 
of  a  cubic  foot  at  32  degrees.  Therefore,  since  the  weight  of 
any  substance  is  proportional  to  its  density,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  Gay-Lussacs  law,  that,  for  a  constant 
pressure,  the  density  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture. 

The  manner  in  which  this  principle  is  practically  applied  for 
the  production  of  draft  will  be  clear  from  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  :  Let  M  and  N,  Fig.  2,  represent  two  chimneys,  side 
by  side,  and  connected  by  the  opening  O.  As  long  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  two  chimneys  is  the  same,  no  movement  of  the 
air  will  take  place.  Suppose,  however,  a  fire  is  made  on  the 
grate  G  in  chimney  N.  As  soon  as  the  fire  is  started  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  in  N  begins  to  increase ;  the  equilibrium  in 


Fig.  / 


the  two  chimneys  is  destroyed  and  a  current  of  air  passes  down 
M  and  rises  in  N  through  the  grate  G. 

From  the  princinles  previously  stated  the  cause  of  this  move¬ 
ment  of  the  air  is  evidently  due  to  the  difference  in  the  density 
or  weight  of  the  two  columns  of  air  in  the  chimneys.  Since 
pressure  is  transmitted  equally  in  all  directions  in  gases,  the 
pressure  per  unit  of  area  tending  to  force  the  air  from  M  through 
O  into  N  is  the  difference  of  the  weights  of  two  columns  of  air 
having  a  length  equal  to  the  heights  of  the  chimneys  and  an 
area  of  base  equal  to  the  aforesaid  unit  of  area.  Let  this 
unit  of  area  be  one  square  foot  and  the  height  of  the  chimneys 
100  feet.  The  temperature  in  the  cold  air  chimney  M  is  taken, 
for  simplicity,  at  32  degrees  and  the  average  temperature  in  N 
at  524  dgrees.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  fodt  of  air  at  32  degrees 
is  0.08073  pounds,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  524  degrees,  is  as 
has  been  shown,  half  this  weight,  or  0.040365  pounds.  Hence, 
the  difference  of  pressure  in  the  two  chimneys  per  square  foot 
is  .08073  x  100 — .040365x100=4.0365  pounds.  This  is  the  pres¬ 
sure  acting  at  O  tending  to  impel  the  air  from  M  into  N ;  and 


t lie  greater  this  difference  becomes  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  the  air. 

But  since  the  temperature  in  M  is  the  same  as  the  external 
atmosphere,  this  chimney  may  be  removed  without  affecting 
the  difference  of  pressure  at  O  so  long  as  the  fire  is  retained 
in  the  grate  G.  Hence  for  the  creation  of  draft  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  but  one  chimney.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  spreading  out  and  dispersion  of  the  heated  gases  in 
the  atmosphere  before  rising  to  a  sufficient  height.  This  ques¬ 
tion  of  height  is  an  important  one  in  the  design  of  chimneys. 
The  greater  the  height  of  the  chimney,  the  stronger  the  draft 
for  the  same  temperature.  Thus,  if  we  have  a  chimney  twice 
as  high,  the  difference  of  pressure  is  twice  as  great.  The  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  current,  however,  varies  as  the  square  root  of 
the  difference  of  pressure.  Consequently,  to  double  the  velocity 
of  flow  of  the  gases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  height 
fourfold. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  readily  deduced  that  the 
function  of  a  chimney  is  simply  to  create  a  difference  of  pres¬ 
sure  between  two  contiguous  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  controllable  current  or  draft  of  air. 

The  origin  of  the  chimney,  like  the  origin  of  many  other  good 
things,  is  shrouded  in  the  gloom  and  the  mists  of  the  past.  Of 
the  nations  of  antiquity  little  is  known  concerning  their  meth¬ 


ods  of  disposing  of  the  “smoke  nuisance.’  Probably  most  of 
them  were  similar  to  the  practice  of  the  modern  Persian,  who 
makes  his  fire  in  an  iron  vessel  set  in  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
the  earthern  floor.  After  the  fire  is  started  a  low  table  is  placed 
over  the  hole  with  a  thick  cloth  over  it,  reaching  to  the  floor 
and  having  no  provision  for  the  escape  of  gases  of  combustion. 

It  appears  that  the  ancient  Greek  dwellings  had  no  means  for 
the  escape  of  the  smoke  other  than  a  hole  cut  in  the  roof,  through 
which  the  smoke  made  its  way  to  the  outer  atmosphere  very 
slowly.  Nor  have  any  traces  of  chimneys  been  found  in  the 
ancient  Roman  ruins  of  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum.  Many  of  the 
houses  in  these  ruins  appear  to  have  been  supplied  with  a  sort 
of  furnace  underneath,  from  which  hot  air  was  conveyed  to 
the  various  rooms  by  means  of  pipes  in  a  manner  much  resemb¬ 
ling  the  modern  furnace-heated  house. 

From  various  sources  we  learn  that  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua, 
introduced  chimneys  into  Rome  in  1368,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  common  in  Venice  early  in  the  14th  century,  as  a  number 
were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  which  occurred  in  January, 
1347.  In  the  centuries  preceding  these  dates,  the  ringing  of  the 
curfew  bell  (couvre-few :  cover  fires,  which  were  at  that  time 
made  in  pits)  would  seem  to  indicate  the  absence  of  chimneys. 

At  a  very  early  day  a  progressive  Frenchman  conceived  the 
idea  of  abolishing  the  “smoke  nuisance”  by  building  a  chim- 
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ney  of  logs  over  the  opening  in  the  thatched  roof  of  his  humble 
cottage.  This  improvement  carried  away  the  smoke  fairly  well, 
but  it  was  also  the  instigator  of  chilling  drafts,  whose  evil  in¬ 
clinations  indisposed  the  Frenchman’s  neighbors  towards  adopt¬ 
ing  this  ingenious  idea.  Later,  sometime  in  the  nth  century, 
an  Englishman  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  placing  his  fire  at  one  end 
of  the  room  and  making  a  slanting  opening  through  the  wall  for 
the  escape  of  the  smoke.  See  sketch,  Fig.  3.  The  success  of  this 
plan  was  seriously  restricted  by  the  wind,  which  persisted  in 
coming  in  at  the  hole  as  frequently  as  the  smoke  went  out. 
Several  years  later  the  architect  who  designed  Conisborough 
used  this  idea  with  considerable  success  in  the  fire  places  of  that 
castle  by  simply  elongating  the  slanting  hole  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4.  This  method  formed  a  flue  that  produced  results  almost  equal 
to  a  vertical  chimney. 

Chimneys,  however,  continued  to  be  a  luxury  for  the  use 
only  of  the  rich  for  several  centuries.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  the  fire  was  still  built,  in  England,  against  a  hob  of 
clay,  called  the  rere  dosse,  in  the  center  or  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  while  the  smoke  was  left  to  find  its  way  out  as  best  it 
might  through  the  opening  in  the  roof.  Wood  was  the  only 
fuel  used  and  our  ancestors  must  have  suffered  not  inconsider¬ 
ably  from  the  irritating  properties  of  this  sort  of  smoke. 

One  of  the  earliest  applications  of  chimneys  to  the  mechani¬ 


cal  arts  appears  to  have  been  on  Savery’s  steam  engine  in  1702, 
which  is  shown  as  being  equipped  with  a  brick  chimney  in  the 
illustration  appearing  in  Dr.  Lardner’s  “Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine.”  In  1785  James  Watt  procured  a  patent  for  a  device  to 
obviate  the  smoke  of  steam  engines.  This  consisted  of  an  up¬ 
right  tube  or  hopper  fixed  in  the  brickwork  of'  the  boiler  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  furnace  door,  into  which  the  fuel  was 
placed.  This  arrangement  caused  a  stream  of  air  to  rush 
through  the  door  promoting  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  The 
next  case  worthy  of  note  was  the  design  of  a  boiler  and  furnace 
by  J110.  Smith  of  Kingston,  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1825,  which 
was  provided  with  a  vertical  chimney.  From  this  time  forward 
the  use  of  chimneys  seems  to  have  become  general  throughout 
civilized  countries.  (To  be  continued.) 


EXTENSIVE  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 


W  hat  is  said  to  be  the  longest  row  of  houses  ever  under  con¬ 
struction  at  one  time  in  Greater  New  York  is  that  in  Second 
street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues,  Brooklyn,  where  26 
dwellings  are  under  way.  Each  house  has  a  bay  front,  octagon 
or  circular,  and  there  are  variations  in  color  in  the  stone  with 
which  the  fronts  are  faced.  Nineteen  of  the  dwellings  are  three 
stories  and  basement  in  height,  while  the  others  are  four  stories 
and  basment. — Ex. 
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INSPIRATION  IN  MATERIAL.  „ 


By  Charles  F.  Binns. 


“All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh  :  but  there  is  one  kind  of  flesh 
of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  Ashes  and  another  of 
birds.  There  are  also  celestial  bodies  and  bodies  terrestrial : 
but  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one  and  the  glory  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  is  another.” — St.  Paid. 


HIS  is  true,  but  not  always  logically  recognized. 
When  he  who  casts  a  metal  column  says :  “I 
will  paint  it  to  resemble  wood,”  when  the  worker 
in  glass  obscures  its  brilliance  that  it  may  pass 
for  porcelain,  when  the  maker  of  furniture  covers 
his  woodwork  with  bronze,  they  are  jointly  and 
severally  engaged  in  falsifying  their  materials  and 
denying  that  bodies  celestial  or  bodies  terres¬ 
trial  have  any  alienable  right  to  appear  in  pro¬ 
pria  persona. 

A  glance  over  the  pursuit  of  industrial  art  is  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  history,  will  serve  to  show  that  when  the  creations 
of  men  were  uninfluenced  by  the  vagaries  of  fashion  and  their 
creators  unaware  of  an  insensate  demand  for  novelty,  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  which  they  wrought  was  the  source  of  their  inspira¬ 
tion. 

To  the  Egyptian  sculptor  the  unyielding  rock  suggested  mas¬ 
sive  features  and  solid  form.  His  colossal  figures  are  wrested 
from  the  granite  as  by  Titanic  force.  Immobile  and  immutable 
they  serve  the  world,  suggesting  a  rule  pitiless  and  unyielding, 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone. 

Nurtured  in  a  milder  age  and  caressed  by  the  hand  of  luxury, 
the  Greek  touched  the  marble  with  the  breath  of  genius  and  it 
lived.  The  material  demanded  grace  and  detail.  It  responded 
to  his  very  thought  and  the  result  called  forth  the  wonder  of 
an  admiring  world. 

In  like  manner  the  most  cucsessful  workers  in  metal,  in  glass 
and  in  wood  are  those  who  have  sought  their  inspiration  in  the 
material  itself,  scorning  concealment  and  asserting  with  per¬ 
sistent  power  the  substance  wherein  thy  wrought. 

The  nature  of  this  inspiration  is  plain.  Every  material  which 
can  be  brought  into  obedient  service  by  man  has  its  possibilities 
and  its  limitations.  One  possesses  beautiful  color  but  fragile 
substance.  One  is  rigid,  one  plastic.  One  is  wrought  with  a 
needle,  one  with  a  hammer,  and  another  with  a  chisel.  One  can 
be  drawn  out,  another  can  be  carved,  and  a  third  melted.  And 
each  one  has  a  limit  beyond  which  the  craftsman  cannot  go.  It 
is  by  an  intuitive  sense  of  these  possibilities  and  limitations  that 
the  critic  is  able  to  discriminate  between  fit  and  unfit — to  refuse 
the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good.  The  possibilities  of  production 
take  more  than  one  direction.  A  substance  may  be  viewed  as  a 
source  of  beauty,  strength,  or  utility.  It  may  be  beautiful  be¬ 
cause  of  form,  color  or  texture,  or  the  method  of  its  formation 
may  lend  to  it  a  peculiar  charm.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
special  beauty  of  Venetian  glass.  The  artificers  gave  full  play 
to  the  ductile  quality  of  the  hot  material,  and  produced  results 
which  could  not  have  been  attained  in  another  medium.  In 
like  manner  the  beautiful  vietro  di  trim,  or  lace  glass,  is  an 
inspiration  drawn  from  material  and  method.  Impossible  in 
any  other  substance,  it  displays  to  the  full,  the  qualities  be-' 
longing  to  the  glass  itself. 

Of  all  the  materials  which  lend  themselves  to  the  hand  of 
the  craftsman  there  is  none  with  greater  possibilities  than  clay. 
In  all  ages  the  fictile  art  has  flourished,  and  the  delight  of 
working  in  a  plastic  medium  has  captivated  the  mind  of  man 
throughout  the  world.  The  inspiration  of  clay  proceeds  from 
many  sources.  The  abundant  material  and  its  apparent  worth¬ 
lessness  is  in  itself  full  of  fascination.  Its  docility  and  the 
after  possibility  of  permanence  by  fire  constitute  a  considerable 
claim  to  notice.  Clay  lends  itself  to  the  inspiration  of  form 
and  of  color  alike  and  there  is,  further,  an  unrivaled  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  individual  expression. 


The  modern  clayworker  belongs  to  an  ancient  clan.  In  the 
dim  distance  of  the  forgotten  past  the  first  potter  toiled.  We 
know  not  his  name  nor  the  place  of  his  abode,  but  the  work 
which  he  inaugurated  has  proved  the  most  fertile  index  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  nations.  What  an  inspiration  is  here ! 
From  Assyria  to  Athens,  through  Italy,  France  and  Holland,  the 
long  procession  comes.  It  numbers  in  its  columns  a  Raphael, 
a  Michel-angelo,  a  Pallisy,  beside  rank  upon  rank  of  men  whose 
names  have  been  forgotten,  but  whose  work  is  still  known  and 
beloved.  Clay  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  provisions  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  often  of  no  apparent  value.  Vast  supplies  of  it 
lie  in  every  valley  awaiting  use.  How  estimable  then  is  that 
art  which  seizes  upon  this  common  thing  and  transforms  it  into 
buildings,  subways,  and  articles  useful  and  ornamental.  To 
the  artist,  clay  affords,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  sub¬ 
stance,  the  inspiration  of  form.  It  leads  to  a  realization  of  solid 
thinking  and  enables  him  to  offer  his  ideas  to  the  world  in  fact 
rather  than  in  representation.  The  willing  clay  is  quick  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  master  mind.  Its  ready  sympathy  appeals  to 
his  imagination  and  the  expression  of  an  idea  becomes  easy. 
Form  is  realized  through  method.  The  built  jar  of  art  Indian 
is  as  expressive  in  its  way  as  the  wheel-fashioned  work  of 
the  Greek.  The  quality  of  each  depends  absolutely  upon  the 
means  employed.  In  the  former,  there  is  a  plastic  suggestion,  a 
vibrant  irregularity  of  surface,  which  could  not  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  jn  any  other  way.  The  hand  reveals  itself  in  every  curve 
and  undulation,  not  asserted  with  affectation  or  aggressively  claim¬ 
ing  attention,  but  with  subtle  art  displaying  its  skill. 

The  wheel  work  is  equally  expressive.  Here  quality  of  line 
and  texture  of  surface  call  for  notice.  The  result  impresses  one 
with  the  idea  of  'Refinement.  A  pure  line  has  been  conceived 
and  its  realization  made  possible  by  the  method  employed. 

The  play  of  color  m  burned  clay  is  most  suggestive  and  inspira¬ 
tional.  So  restful  is  it  and  yet  full  of  variety  that  one  is  tempted 
to  wonder  why  those  who  essay  to  build  are  always  seeking  for 
new  color  effects.  Color  effects  can  be  easily  secured  by  paint¬ 
ing,  but  the  natural  variation  in  a  brick  wall  cannot  be  repro¬ 
duced  by  any  artificial  process.  A  craze  for  uniform  color  in 
roofing  tile  has  resulted*  in  making  some  of  these  perfect  products 
look  like  painted  tin.  How  much  more  beautiful  is  the  tile  when 
advantage  is  taken  of  tne  changes  wrought  by  fire!  A  gentle 
undulation  of  light  flows  over  the  whole  work.  The  result  is 
repose,  but  not  monotony. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  natural  color  of  clay  has  been 
esteemed :  sometimes  set  off  by  contrast,  as  in  the  Greek  black 
glazed  vases,  sometimes  enriched  by-^-subsequent  treatment,  as 
in  the  Aretine  red  ware.  Too  often  artificial  colorings  have  been 
demanded  and  it  cannot  be  a  matter  for  wonder  that  the  effect  is 
strained  and  unnatural.  But  while  this  is  true  of  the  clay  itself, 
it  is  the  glory  of  pottery  that  a  surface  of  almost  any  character 
and  quality  may  legitimately  be  added.  In  glaze,  no  color  is  ar¬ 
tificial  which  will  stand  the  fire,  and  hence  a  wide  range  of 
effects  in  color  and  texture  becomes  possible.  Primarily  a  glaze 
is  utilitarian  in  its  purpose.  Its  function  is  to  keep  the  piece  of 
pottery  from  absorbing  liquids  and  to  afford  a  surface  which 
shall  be  easily  cleaned.  Such  a  surface  is,  however,  brilliant  and 
pleasing.  The  play  of  light  upon  it  affords  satisfaction,  and 
it  becomes  valuable  by  reason  of  quality.  As  soon  as  a  com¬ 
parative  standard  is  reached,  competition  begins  and  one  producer 
vies  with  another  in  securing  the  best  results.  An  inspiration 
is,  therefore,  found  in  the  glaze;  and  when  to  the  quality  of  the 
surface  is  added  color,  it  will  be  seen  that  supreme  satisfaction 
is  possible. 

The  inspiration  arising  from  color  united  with  a  brilliant 
surface  is  quite  different  from  that  residing  in  the  soft  tones  of 
textile  fabrics.  Each  has  its  place.  The  latter  is  passive,  re¬ 
tiring,  restful,  harmonious ;  the  former  is  assertive,  strong.  The 
radiance  emanating  from  it  is  at  once  expressive  and  individual. 
A  piece  of  pottery  thus  becomes  a  leading  feature  in  a  scheme 
of  decoration,  and  this  fact  is  in  itself  an  inspiration  to  the 
maker. 

The  inspiration  of  material  consists  both  in  possibility  and 
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limitation.  The  way  of  production  is  barred  in  one  direction, 
it  is  open  in  another.  To  force  the  bars  is  to  produce  an  un¬ 
natural  result  and  to  court  defeat.  To  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  is  obvious  and  natural.  Unhampered  by  technical 
difficulties,  the  craftsman  can  accomplish  his  ends  and  give  to 
the  world  that  which  is  fit  and  therefore  fine. 

For  those  who  desire  that  their  clay  productions  shall  be 
restful  rather  than  assertive,  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
glazes  of  dead  surfaces.  These  must  not  be  compared  with  the 
quality  of  the  unglazed  clay.  Their  texture  is  rather  that  of 
marble.  With  all  the  advantage  of  brilliant  glazes  as  regards 
color,  they  have  a  charm  of  their  own  in  the  soft  sheen  which 
seems  to  radiate  as  light  from  a  bright  surface.  One  does  not 
wonder  that  artists  and  craftsmen  have  assiduously  sought  for 
these  textures.  Whether  in  bold  architecture  or  simple  house¬ 
hold  goods,  they  are  charming  in  their  quiet  beauty. 

With  such  possibilities  within  his  reach,  the  artist-potter  of 
the  twentieth  century  has  no  need  to  envy  him  of  the  six¬ 
teenth.  With  the  traditions  of  a  glorious  past  he  may  be  con¬ 
fident  of  a  still  more  glorious  future  when  sham  and  shoddy 


Their  machinery  is  almost  all  the  outcome  of  the  ideas  of 
Mr.  B.  E.  Bechtel,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  and  a  brick- 
maker  of  some  35  years’  experience.  They  bring  their  clay 
direct  from  the  bank,  about  50  yards  distant,  with  wheel  scrapers, 
depositing  it  in  a  hopper,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  a  chain 
conveyor,  and  dropped  into  a  bucket  elevator.  This  raises  it  into 
a  disintegrator  of  their  own  make,  which,  by  the  way,  has  found 
great  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  brickmakers  of  Canada.  This 
machine  removes  all  limestone  and  foreign  matter  which  will  not 
go  through  a  one-eighth  inch  space.  From  here,  the  clay  goes 
over  a  screen,  and  what  limestone  escapes  the  disintegrator  is 
caught  and  crushed  to  a  powder  by  a  pair  of  tailings  crushers. 
The  clay  is  then  tempered  in  a  pug  mill,  and  from  thence  it 
goes  into  a  Kells  auger  machine.  They  use  an  automatic  cut¬ 
off  of  their  own  make,  which  gives  good  satisfaction,  part  of 
the  product  being  then*  repressed  on  a  Leader  machine. 

From  here  the  brick  are  carried  to  an  artificial  dryer  by 
their  own  rapid  brick  handling  trucks.  These  are  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  being  used  extensively 
in  both  countries,  and  a  further  description  of  which  is  given 


General  View  of  Bechtel  Bros.  Brick  Works,  Waterloo,  Ontario. 


shall  alike  be  destroyed,  when  the  emancipated  artisan  shall 
become  the  artist,  and  all  things  made  by  man  shall  be  in  very 
truth  what  they  seem. — The  Craftsman. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  FINE  CANADIAN  BRICK  PLANT. 


Up-to-Date  Methods  Which  Have  Brought  Success  to 
Bechtel  Bros.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


ITUATED  IN  ONE  of  the  finest  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  of  Western  Ontario,  are  to  be 
found  the  rising  sister  towns  of  Berlin  and 
Waterloo.  These  towns  are  celebrated  for 
the  large  and  increasing  number  of  industries 
which  have  here  found  a  home,  there  being 
manufactured  almost  every  conceivable  want 
of  man,  from  heavy  engines  and  woodwork¬ 
ing  machinery  to  rubber  boots. 

Near  these  towns  are  situated  the  cities  of  Guelph  and  Strat¬ 
ford  and  the  towns  of  Galt,  Preston,  Hespeler  and  New  Ham¬ 
burg,  also  manufacturing  centers  of  some  repute,  and  to  which 
the  sister  towns  are  connected  by  an  extensive  system  of  radial 
electric  railways,  as  well  as  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  the  large  number  of  factories  already  built  in  these  places, 
new  industries  are  continually  being  added  and  to  supply  the 
material  for  the  erection  of  their  plants,  as  well  as  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  dwelling  houses  for  the  increasing  number  of  workmen, 
Messrs.  Bechtel  Bros.,  of  Waterloo,  whose  plant  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  have  brought  their  yard  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency. 


in  their  advertisement  on  another  page.  Their  dryer  is  the 
outcome  of  ideas  which  they  have  been  gathering  for  some  time, 
and  is,  they  claim,  superior  to  anything  which  has  been  hitherto 
gotten  out,  they  having  no  difficulty  in  drying  their  output  in 
ten  hours,  without  checking  the  product.  The  brick  are  then 
burned  in  three  kilns  of  the  down  draft  pattern. 

Hitherto  the  plant  has  been  a  summer  one  only,  but  this 
autumn  a  large  shed  has  been  built,  which  holds  enough  clay 
to  keep  them  going  the  better  part  of  the  ensuing  winter,  the 
demand  for  brick  being  very  strong  in  the  vicinity. 

WESTERN  NOTES. 

A.  M.  Shelton  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Chillicothe 
Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  in  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

The  Union  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  in  Cherry- 
vale.,  Kas.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000. 

A  company  is  being  formed  in  Philipsburg,  Kas.,  to  use  a  bed 
of  clay  near  that  city  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

W.  Newcomb  &  Co.,  brick  manufacturers  and  lumber  deal¬ 
ers,  of  Corning,  Iowa,  have  sold  their  lumber  business,  and  will 
push  the  brick  business  harder  than  ever. 

The  Ideal  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Ong,  Neb.,  has  been 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  brick  and  ice  factory. 
The  incorporators  are  John  O.  Walker,  Christian  Peterson,  Alex. 
R.  Rudd,  C.  A.  Bush  and  C.  F.  Bush. 

The  death  is  reported  of  R.  N.  Withnell,  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Withnell  Bros.  &  Smith  Co.,  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Gate  City  Brick  Co.  is  reported  to  have  discontinued  its 
business  in  LaHarpe,  Kas. 

L.  H.  Sarent  has  sold  out  his  brick  manufacturing  business 
in  Kennedale,  Texas. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GATES  HAS  A  HIGH  OLD  TIME. 


mountain  top  impressions  of  Chicago’s  famous  buttoniioler. 


N  NOVEMBER.  1806.  Major  Pike,  leading  a 
small  exploring  party  of  soldiers,  far  out  on 
the  western  plains,  sighted  what  seemed  to  be  a 
small  blue  cloud,  but  which  he  finally  concluded 
must  be  a  mountain.  He  pointed  it  out  to  his 
men  and  says,  in  his  report,  that  they  gave  three 
cheers  and  “hurried  forward”  to  get  to  it.  They 
were  the  first  white  men  to  learn  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Colorado  atmosphere  and  for  ten  days  they  continued  to 
“hurry  on,”  and  then  only  arrived  at  its  base  to  find  that  they 
could  not  scale  it.  Major  Pike,  after 
great  effort  scaled  Cheyenne  mountain, 
but  found  himself  still  not  half  way  and 
gave  it  up,  announcing  that  the  summit 
would  always  remain  inaccessible  to  man¬ 
kind. 

What  a  change  the  century  has 
wrought.  In  1903  I  take  my  morning 
bath  at  “The  Antlers,”  in  water  direct 
from  the  mountain  snows,  eat  a  good 
breakfast,  take  an  electric  car  to  Manitou, 
get  a  front  seat  in  the,  cog-wheel  train. 

At  nine-thirty,  the  queer,  tilted-up  engi; 
starts,  the  landscape  begins  slipping  p;  - 1 
me,  ravines,  brooks,  trees,  great  towei . 
masses  of  granite  glide  past,  one  s'  f 
grade  succeeds  another,  until  at  ele  - 
o’clock  I  am  at  the  very  tip  top,  brea_.  - 
ing  hard,  but  full  of  zone  and  the  sv.  - 
limity  of  the  scene. 

When  we  started  at  the  bottom  we 
were  looking  right  up  at  the  to\vei 
heights  of  Cameron’s  Peak,  on  a  ridge 
which  are  poised  the  twro  huge  rock: 
and  Magog,  a  terrific  height  and  yet 
we  are  soon  to  surpass ;  the  top  of 
peak,  which  at  a  distance  appears  r. 
as  high  as  Pike’s  Peak  itself  is  liowe 
3,647  feet  below  it. 

Manitou,  at  the  base  of  these  peaks, 

6,629  fet't  above  the  sea  but  the  top 
of  the  nine  miles  of  cog  road  is  14  4 
feet  above  the  tide.  Just  think  of  wli 
high  old  time  I  am  having,  a  little  be 
than  two  and  two-thirds  miles  up  in 
blue.  Every  foot  of  the  nine  miles  is  up 
grade,  some  of  it  a  25  per  cent.,  one  foot 
up  in  every  four  feet  progress,  and  when 
you  strike  a  lesser  grade  coming  from  a 
steeper,  the  illusion  is  perfect,  that  you 
are  about  to  go  down  hill  and  the  stream 
at  the  side  is  apparently  running  up  hill. 

There  are  other  mountain  peaks  which 
are  higher  than  this,  but  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  lesser  peaks  on  every  side,  while  this,  toward  the  east, 
is  approached  from  a  broad,  level  plain,  making  the  view  from  its 
summit  one  of  unsurpassed  grandeur.  Stretching  far  off  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  in  the  east  is  a  map  of  the  plains  done  in  drab  or  French  grey, 
with  scattering  dabs  of  green,  which  look  perfectly  flat,  but  which 
we  know  to  be  foothills. 

Those  little  checkerboard  squares  below  are  the  streets  and 
squares  of  Colorado  Springs.  We  can  not  make  out  the  build¬ 
ings,  but  we  know  they  are  there,  and  that  the  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  are  there,  men,  women  and  children,  with  their 
hopes  and  passions,  joying  and  sorrowing,  scheming  and  scold¬ 
ing.  Big  with  importance  in  the  house,  small  within  the  block, 
and  out  of  sight  from  the  mountain  top. 


A  HOUSE  THAT  TURNS  WITH  THE  SUN. 

The  Facade  of  the  House  Presented  Toward  the  Sun. 

chasms  and  those  masses  of  broken  and  shattered  granite,  how¬ 
ever,  show  that  it  has  not  always  kept  silence  and  that  when  it 
did  break  silence  it  must  have  done  so  with  a  grandeur  that  was 
awful. 

Tonight  I  am  sitting  at  “The  Antlers.”  The  sun  long  since 
went  down  back  of  the  mountains,  painting  the  heavens  with 
purple  and  gold  wondrously.  Against  all  this  stood  out  the 
rugged  skyline  of  the  mountains,  growing  darker  and  darker  as 
the  crimson  and  yellow  and  gold  faded.  The  stars  have  studded 
the  blue  above  the  mountains  and  occasionally  lights  appear  in 
the  foreground.  Stillness  and  reverence  are  in  the  air  and  I 
feel  better  for  the  looking  at  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of 
God’s  handiwork  just  as  he  left  it.  Gates. 


To  the  northward  ninety  miles,  we  can  see  the  smoke  of 
Denver,  and  southward  fifty  miles  the  smoke  of  Pueblo.  To  the 
westward,  ranges  and  peaks,  valleys  and  parks.  That  jagged 
blue  mass  with  rough  sky  line  over  there  is  the  Sangre  de 
Christo  range,  and  further  westward  we  sight  peaks  which  send 
their  melted  snows  to  the  Pacific.  To  the  southwest  we  glimpse 
the  smoke  of  Cripple  Creek,  way  down  in  the  valley.  Valleys, 
lakes  and  snow-filled  chasms  abound. 

But  the  infinite  g  ndeur  burst  upon  you  v  hen  you  face  the 
east.  The  awful  immensity  of  that  flat  semi-desert  plain,  in  its 
unchangeable  deadness,  impresses  you.  The  grandeur  of  the 
ocean  is  wonderful,  but  it  has  life  and  motion.  This  is  awful 
in  its  magnitude  and  stillness,  especially  there  above  the  timber 
line,  where  there  is  nothing  but  shattered  grai  te  and  snow  and 
silence.  Those  lines  of  rock  ledges  on  edge,  those  gaping 
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A  CRAFT  THAT  HAS  NOT  BEEN  MODERNIZED. 


In  the  list  of  trades  which  have  sufferd  from  mechanical  innova¬ 
tions,  sa\s  the  Record  and  Guide,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
trade  followed  tjy  the  knight  of  the  trowel  has  been  least  affected. 
In  fact,  it  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  this  trade  is  the  only  one 
which  has  defied  the  genius  of  the  inventor  to  devise  or  construct 
a  machine  to  do  the  work  in  a  more  expeditous  or  satisfactory 
manner  than  it  is  performed  to-day  by  hand.  The  progress  of  time 
and  the  great  advance  of  civilization  with  all  its  achievements  in 
the  way  of  applied  mechanics,  have  let  him  severely  alone,  and  to¬ 
day  the  bricklayer  follows  his  calling  in  a  imitive  a  method,  us¬ 
ing  the  same  tools  as  did  the  artizans  of  anci  nt  Babylon  in  the  con 
struction  of  the  famous  tower  of  Babel.  The  simplicity  of  the  trade 
has  been  the  bricklayer’s  salvation.  The  piling  of  one  brick  on 


tion  for  his  labors  which  is  the  envy  of  the  followers  of  all  other 
trades. — Ex. 


A  HOUSE  THAT  TURNS  WITH  THE  SUN. 


ONE  OF  THE  curiosities  of  the  Exposition  de  l’Habitation, 
recently  opened  in  Paris,  is  a  revolving  house,  designed  by 
Dr.  Pelligrin  and  M.  Pettit,  a  well-known  Parisian  architect. 
1  he  structure  is  in  truth  a  heliotropic  house,  since  it  does  just 
what  heliotropic  plants  do.  In  other  words,  it  always  presents  the 
same  facade  to  the  sun,  from  dawn  until  dusk.  Probably  to  most 
°‘  ^le  visitors  to  the  Exposition  the  house  was  regarded  as  an 
architectural  curiosity,  with  no  practical  value  whatever.  As  a 
matter  of  lact,  it  was  designed  to  meet  certain  scientific  require¬ 
ments  in  applying  the  doctrines  of  heliotherapy,  ef  which  we  have 


A  HOUSE  THAT  TURNS  WITH  THE  SUN. 

Another  View  of  the  House  Taken  from  the  Same  Position  as  the  Adjacent  Picture. 


heard  so  much  through  the  work  of  Dr. 
Fin  sen. 

It  has  been  proven  clearly  enough  not 
only  that  a  healthy  dwelling  should  be  wrell 
vent  ted,  but  that  it  is  quite  as  important 
t  >  '  •  it  well  lighted.  Sunlight  is  a  po- 

ictericide.  Most  houses,  indeed,  even 
1  carefully  designed  structures  re- 
■  t  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sun’s 
ring  the  day.  This  new  and  curious 
re  of  Dr.  Pelligrin’s  is  intended  to 
this  defect,  and  to  provide  a  kind 
ily  sanatorium.  For  that  reason  it 
planned  so  that  it  will  receive  the 
y  ossible  quantity  of  sunlight  during 
The  walls  are  hollow  and  are  en- 
sulated  from  heat  and  from  cold,  so 
-;’-t  :l:e  house  will  be  neither  too  warm  in 
er  nor  too  cold  in  winter, 
e  mechanical  features  of  this  peculiar 
ing  are  not  without  interest.  The 
nism  by  which  the  structure  is 

-  :  consists  of  a  vertical  shaft,  which  is 

by  machinery  located  in  the  base- 
The  house  itself  rests  upon  a  plat- 
r  turntable  flush  with  the  ground, 
:g  the  basement  free  so  that  it  can  be 
u  I  as  a  cellar. 

•ier  these  conditions  the  ball  bear- 
.  on  which  the  turntable  rests,  have  a 

-  r  of  considerable  diameter,  and  ar- 

on  a  suitable  metallic  crown  sup- 
by  a  massive  annular  masonry  wall 
n  bin  which  a  staircase  is  built,  fixed  to 
the  turning  structure  and  carrying  rollers 
at  its  lower  end  which  rest  on  the  floor  of 
the  basement  and  enable  the  staircase  to 
turn  with  the  house.  Doorways  in  the  an¬ 
nular  wall  permit  access  to  the  various 
rooms.  In  the  middle  of  this  basement  an 
arrangement  is  mounted  on  two  paralled 
masonry  supports,  which  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  cone  on  which  two-part  rings 


another  with  a  thin  layer  of  mortar  between,  until  the  whole  wall 
is  complete,  to  the  laymen  seems  no  difficult  task,  but  it  takes  years 
oi  practice  and  close  application  to  the  work  for  the  novice  to  be¬ 
come  a  skilled  mechanic.  The  failure  of  inventors  to  relegate  the 
bricklayer  of  many  centuries  into  oblivion  is,  for  the  most  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  healthy  condition  of  the  trade  at  the  present  time. 
Phis  failure  has  enabled  the  bricklayer  to  assume  an  air  of  inde¬ 
pendence  wliich  is  not  so  prominently  apparent  in  other  trades 
where  the  man  s  place  can  be  so  easily  filled  by  the  machine.  In 
labor  troubles  the  bricklayer  can  always  be  seen  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive,  and  he  invariably  experiences  less  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
employer  that  his  demands  are  within  the  bounds  of  equity  and 
justice.  For  these  reasons  the  bricklayer  commands  a  remunera- 


turn,  their  number  being  such  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  axial  displacement.  These  rings  are  provided  wflth  an 
interior  coiled  spring  which  is  frictionally  seated  in  an  annular 
recess. 

The  rotation  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  pinion  which  is  geared 
to  a  circular  set  of  teeth  fixed  on  the  platform.  A  central  apparatus, 
above  which  the  house  turns,  allows  the  introduction  of  water,  of 
gas,  of  electricty,  as  well  as  the  exit  of  water,  etc. 

The  dwelling  is  turned  either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  motor. 
The  latter  plan  is  necessary  if  the  house  exceeds  two  stories  in 
height.  If  the  structure  be  turned  by  hand,  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  move  a  lever  once  an  hour  in  order  to  cause  the  house  to  turn  a 
few'  inches.  If  the  house  be  turned  by  mechanical  means,  it  must 
make  a  complete  revolution  in  twenty-four  hours,  which  can  easily 
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Dryer  End  of  North  Jersey  Brick  Co.’s  Plant. 


End  of  Brick  and  Pallet  Conveyor. 

car  attached  to  a  cable,  drawn  by  power  up  an  inclined  plane, 
which  can  be  extended  indefinitely  as  required. 

The  works  would  have  been  in  operation  long  ago,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  iron.  The  irons  were  promised  in  August. 
They  actually  arrived  in  October,  and  all  iron  work  was  simi¬ 
larly  delayed.  But  it  will  be  ready  soon  and  will  be  able  to 
operate  continuously  when  it  does  start.  Mr.-  Walsh  said  that  it 
is  his  intention  to  make  only  common  brick,  but  that  he  intends 
to  make  the  best  common  brick  possible. 


chamber.  The  exhaust  steam  is  also  carried  in  pipes  to  the 
same  chamber  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the 
drying  room. 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  new  plan.  Detailed  informatmn  can 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  not  prepared  to  stale 
for  publication  the  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance,  previous 
to  thorough  experiment.  But  he  feels  confident  that  it  solves 
the  problem  of  continuous  manufacture  in  high  latitudes  and 
that  it  will  do  the  work  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and  at  a  low 
cost  of  operation. 

The  plant  of  the  North  Jersey  Brick  Co.  is  situated  at  Carl- 
stadt,  N.  J.,  on  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Railroad,  about 
ten  miles  from  New  York  and  five  or  so  from  Hackensack. 
The  road  is  a  branch  of  the  Erie,  and  the  junction  with  Jhe  main 
line  is  about  a  mile  from  the  works.  A  side  track  can  be  run 
alongside  the  burning  sheds  without  much  expense,  so  shipment 
will  be  easy. 

The  clay  is  obtained  from  the  inexhaustible  supply  underly¬ 
ing  the  Hackensack  meadows.  It  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface  at  Carlstadt,  and  js  hauled  to  the  pug  mill  in  a 


be  attained  by  properly  regulating  the  mechanism.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  so  slow  that  the  inmates  hardly  perceive  it. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKYARD  INNOVATIONS. 


New  Features  Introduced  at  the  Works  of  the  North  Jersey 

Brick  Company. 


E,  WHOEVER  HE  WAS,  who  said,  “There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  was  not 
a  brickmaker.  Here  in  Jersey,  even, 
where,  supposedly,  brick  are  made  now  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers,  every  plant  has  some  individ¬ 
uality.  A  recent  visit  to  the  plant  of  the 
North  Jersey  Brick  Co.,  at  Carlstadt,  N.  J.,  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  some  of  our  brickmakers  are  very  progressive,  for  the 
writer  found  there  some  improvements  or  innovations  that  will 
certainly  interest  the  brickmaker  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  interesting  features.  The  general  view  of  the  plant  shows 
the  end  of  the  drying  sheds,  and  the  engine  house.  The  kiln 
sheds  are  probably  200  feet  in  length,  and  the  new  dryer, 
in  and  about  which  centers  the  chief  innovation,  extends  the 
full  length  of  same. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Walsh,  manager  of  the  plant,  has  designed 
a  method  of  drying  which,  he  says,  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
this  feature  of  brickmaking.  Our  Jersey  brickmakers  sustain 
considerable  loss  each  season  through  the  damage  of 


brick  while  in  the  process  of  drying.  During  the  recent  severe 
rain  storms,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Clay -Worker,  Hackensack  brickmakers  lost,  it  is  claimed,  about 
$10,000  by  the  washing  and  melting  of  unburned  brick.  Mr. 
Walsh’s  drying  apparatus  is  intended  to  prevent  such  losses. 

When  the  green  brick  come  from  the  machine,  he  places 
the  pallets  upon  an  endless  conveyor,  the  end  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  second  illustration,  and  carries  them  through  a  long, 
artificially  heated  chamber,  the  length  of  the  burning  sheds. 
This  conveyor  is  made  by  attaching  T  irons,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  to  endless  wire  cables,  which  run  on  pulleys.  Each  division 
will  carry  1,200  brick,  but  Mr.  Walsh  did  not  say  what  the  total 
capacity  is.  Carrying  in  this  way,  there  is  no  jar  from  men  carry¬ 
ing  them  about,  the  corners  will  remain  clear  and  sharp.  It  is 
expected  that  one  division  of  pallets  can  be  discharged  at  one  end 
of  the  dryer  as  rapidly  as  one  can  be  loaded  at  the  other. 

To  obtain  heat  for  the  artificial  drying,  Mr.  Walsh  utilizes 
the  waste  from  the  furnace  under  the  boiler.  The  third  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  end  of  the  heat  chamber,  through  which  waste 
heat  is  carried  backward  along  the  side  of  the  boiler  to  the  drying 


NEGLECTED  RESOURCES. 


MAJOR  OTLEY,  a  well  known  geologist  of  Virginia, 
who  discovered  the  Beaumont,  Saratoga  and  Sour  Lake 
oil  fields  in  the  State  of  Texas,  has  been  investigating 
the  counties  of  Grimes,  Robertson  and  Harris,  in  that  State, 
and  when  asked  whether  he  had  found  anything  of  interest, 
remarked:  “One  thing  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Texas  is  that  they  have  great  mineral  resources  of  the 
neglected  kind.  Take  the  vast  beds  of  kaolin  and  kaolinites  in 
this  section  I  have  just  been  investigating,  for  example.  They 
can  be  converted  into  the  finest  tableware,  and  at  this  very  time 
contracts  are  being  made  by  English  representatives  for  large 
quantities  of  these  clays,  which  must  be  shipped  across  the 
ocean  to  their  plants,  and  then  shipped  back  to  this  country 
again,  and  the  American  people,  besides  having  to  stand  the 
heavy  percentage  added  to  the  cost  by  the  shipping  of  the  clay, 
the  return  shipment  of  the  finished  ware,  and  the  ordinary 
breakage,  must  also  pay  a  duty  to  get  the  goods  in  the  country 
again.  I  have  seen  a  sample  of  these  clays  converted  into  pot- 
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tery  at  an  English  factory  which  rivals  that  produced  from 
days  secured  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  particularly 
tough,  because  of  its  double  base  of  soda  and  potash,  which 
enables  the  artist  to  produce  a  ware  that  is  light  in  weight,  al¬ 
most  the  color  of  fire  opal  and  translucent.  I  have  seen  so  much 
of  this  mineral,  almost  at  the  very  doois  of  Houston,  which  is 
not  impregnated  with  iron,  that  I  can  say  there  is  millions  of 
tons  of  it. 

\\  hen  the  quantity  of  the  very  best  material  is  taken  into 
consideration,  with  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  natural  gas  in 
the  same  district,  it  is  apparent  the  finished  article  could  be 
worked  as  cheap  there  as  it  could  any  place  else,  and  even  if 
some  parts  of  the  manufacture  cost  more,  there  is  the  freight 
both  ways  and  the  import  charges,  which  amount  to  enough  to 
make  a  good  profit,  even  if  it  cost  as  much  to  produce  in 
Texas  as  it  would  sell  for  in  England.”  C.  A.  W. 


THE  POTTERS’  CONVENTION. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Clayworkers  at  the  National  Capital. 

HE  TWENTY-FIFTH  annual 
convention  of  the  United  States 
Potters’  Association,  marking  the 
silver  anniversary  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  association,  convened 
in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  De¬ 
cember  r,  for  a  two  days’  session. 
About  sixty  delegates  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  nearly  all  the  pot¬ 
teries  in  the  country  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  much  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  several  sessions  held.  Joseph  G.  Fee,  of  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  president  of  the  Association,  presided  at  the 
various  meetings.  The  first  session  was  devoted  to  the  annual 
address  of  President  Lee.  Among  other  things,  he  noted  the 
fact  that  nothing  of  any  great  importance  had  transpired  since 
the  last  meeting  and  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Association  in  the  last  year. 
The  past  year,  he  said,  will  be  remembered  as  one  when  perhaps 
more  new  factories  and  more  new  kilns  have  been  placed  in 
operation  than  in  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Con¬ 
tinuing,  he  said: 

“The  manufacturing  potter  is  as  patriotic,  as  generous  and 
as  liberal  in  his  views  as  any  citizen  of  this  country,  and  when 
he  asked  a  continuance  of  that  wise  policy  of  protection  to 
American  industry  and  American  labor  we  only  voice  that 
which  the  patriotic,  broad-minded  statesman,  the  late  lamented 
William  McKinley,  believed  in  and  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  investigate,  and  because  of  which  the  people  of  this 
whole  nation  have  prospered. 

“During  the  past  year  a  great  change  has  come  over  our 
English  cousins.  They  seem  to  have  awakened  from  their  slum¬ 
bers  of  centuries  when  that  great  parliamentarian  and  ad¬ 
viser  of  kings,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  had  been  applauded  to  the 
echo  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen  on  this  same  question  of 
protection. 

“We  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
advancements  we  have  made  from  year  to  year  in  producing  an 
article  that  is  equal  in  many  respects  to  that  which  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  our  competitors  on  the  other  side.  I  regret,  however, 
to  say  that  we  have  not  reached  that  high  degree  of  efficiency 
in  workmanship  that  we  have  every  reason  to  expect,  and  for 
which  we  are  so  generouslv  paying.  I  trust,  however,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  see  the  day  when  the  product  of  our  American 
factories,  the  product  of  American  brain,  the  product  of  Ameri¬ 
can  labor,  shall  receive  the  admiration  of  not  only  our  own 
people,  but  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world  shall  be 
directed  to  us,  and  when  the  wealth  of  the  world  shall  turn  to  us 
and  demand  and  receive  the  most  durable,  the  most  finely 
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finished  and  most  artistic  pottery  product  to  be  found  anywhere. 

While  there  have  been  no  alarming  evidences  of  tariff  tin¬ 
kering  or  changes  in  the  past  year,  we  should  ever  be  on  the 
alert  and  be  prepared  to  combat  any  legislation  that  will  in 
any  way  tend  to  be  of  injury  to  our  industry.  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  question  that  has  confronted  us  is  the  reported 
undervaluation  of  many  classes  of  goods  coming  to  this  country.” 

In  conclusion,  President  Lee  advocated  the  appointment  of 
special  customs  officers  to  inspect  and  appraise  all  pottery  pro¬ 
ducts  coming  into  this  country.  He  also  referred  to  freight 
rates,  and  in  making  a  comparison  between  the  rates  from  for¬ 
eign  ports  to  this  country  and  the  local  freights  he  said  in 
some  instances  the  latter  are  exceedingly  high. 

The  afternoon  session  was  occupied  with  the  consideration 
of  reports  of  standing  committees.  The  committee  on  the  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  reported  that  the 
manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of  a  half  dozen,  had  failed 
even  to  respond  to  letters  regarding  the  part  they  were  willing 


Brickyard  Innovations— Where  Waste  Heat  from  Boiler  and 
Exhaust  Steam  is  Introduced  Into  Dryer. 

to  take  in  the  matter  and  a  recommendation  was  brought  in 
that  no  collective  exhibit  be  made.  This  was  adopted.  A  few 
plants  have  signified  a  purpose  to  make  individual  exhibitions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  statistics  received  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Among  other  things  it  was  shown  that  there  are  741 
kilns  in  the  United  States,  and  that  there  are  between  sixty  and 
seventy  plants.  Of  the  output,  3  per  cent,  is  earthenware,  10  per 
cent,  common  china,  15  per  cent,  china,  and  the  remaining  75 
per  cent,  granite  and  porcelain.  A  large  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  factories  has  been  made  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  morning  session  on  December  2  was  devoted,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  election  of  officers.  The  old  board  was  re-elected, 
as  follows:  President,  Joseph  G.  Lee,  of  East  Liverpool,  O. ; 
Vice-President,  James  E.  Norris,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Treasurer, 
Geo.  S.  Goodwin,  of  East  Liverpool,  O. ;  Secretary,  11.  A.  Keffer! 
East  Liverpool,  O.  Chairmen  of  committees  were  named  as 
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follows:  Executive  Committee,  Wm.  Burgess,  Trenton;  art  and 
designs,  W.  A.  Rhodes,  East  Liverpool;  statistics,  Louis  I. 
Aaron,  East  Liverpool;  auditing,  W.  A.  Taylor,  East  Liverpool, 
machinery,  Joshua  Pool,  East  Liverpool ;  selling  prices,  Chas. 
W.  Franzheim,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  reception,  W.  L.  Smith, 
East  Liverpool;  kilns  and  fuel,  Moses  Callear,  Trenton ,  his¬ 
torical,  Henry  Brunt ;  transportation,  H.  P.  Kublock,  East  Liver¬ 
pool. 

At  noon  the  delegates  were  received  at  the  White  House  by 
President  Roosevelt,  the  introductions  being  made  by  former 
Congressman  R.  W.  Taylor,  of  Youngstown,  O.  In  addition  to 
a  cordial  greeting  extended  personally  to  each  delegate,  the 
President  delivered  a  brief  complimentary  address  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  He  expressed  his  profound  interest 
in  their  work,  both  from  a  commercial  and  an  artistic  view¬ 
point,  congratulating  them  upon  the  high  development  to  which 
they  had  brought  it.  He  hoped,  at  some  time,  to  be  able  to  visit 
some  of  the  pottery  industries  at  East  Liverpool  and  Trenton, 
when  he  would  be  able  the  more  fully  to  indicate  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  great  industry  which  they  had  built  up. 

The  Pottery  Association,  an  auxiliary  organization  of  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  membership  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  A.,  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  December  2.  The  session  was  executive.  The  objects  of 
this  Association  are  to  fix  the  prices  on  all  work  manufactured 
by  its  members. 

The  convention  came  to  an  end  on  the  evening  of  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  with  a  banquet  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel.  At  the  request  of 
several  senators  and  members  of  congress,  who  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  speak,  reporters  were  excluded  and  The  Clay-Worker 
correspondent  is  unable  to  report  what  took  place.  The  con¬ 
gressmen  who  are  said  to  have  imposed  this  condition  and  who 
were  at  the  banquet  and  delivered  addresses,  included  Senator 
Scott  of  West  Virginia,  Representative  Grosvenor  of  Ohio,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Dovener  of  West  Virginia,  and  Representative  Payne 
of  New  York.  It  is  presumed  that  the  tariff  question  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  as  the  potters  have  taken  Senator  Hanna  s  position  of 
“standing  pat”  on  the  tariff  question.  H.  G.  W. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SPECIAL  REFRACTORIES  FROM  PRIMARY  KAOLIN. 


NTIL  SUCH  TIME  as  all  manufacturing 
interests  shall  be  under  governmental  con¬ 
trol,  or  until  mammoth  organizations  shall 
j  aaopt  a  standard  system  for  each  branch 
^  of  the  clayworking  industry,  your  represen¬ 

tative  will  expect  to  find  something  new, 
some  unique  feature,  in  each  plant  which 
it  is  his  privilege  tO‘  visit.  It  is  not  often, 
however,  that  he  meets  a  phase  of  the  industry  with  which  he 
is  wholly  unfamiliar,  and  in  the  same  place  a  clay  deposit  of 
unusual  interest.  Such  was  the  case,  however,  at  the  works  of 
F.  L.  Strack  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Radeburg.  This  firm  is  manu¬ 
facturing  a  variety  of  refractories,  including  bricks  and  shapes 
for  pottery  kilns,  blast  furnaces  and  continuous  kilns,  but  these 
are  minor  considerations.  Both  of  their  factories  are  devoted  in 
large  part  to  the  manufacture  of  bake-oven  shapes.  This 
is  a  more  or  less  distinct  branch  of  the  refractories  industry, 
with  its  own  peculiar  problems  and  requirements.  One  is  apt  to 
suppose,  on  first  thought,  that  an  oven  for  bread  and  cake  baking 
could  be  made  of  almost  any  sort  of  brick  and,  reoollecting 
his  mother’s  kitchen  stove,  to  wonder  why  it  should  be  built 
of  brick  at  all.  Consequently,  his  first  inclination  is  to  be 
skeptical  when  he  is  informed  that  a  certain  clay  is  especially 
good  for  this  sort  of  product,  and  that  not  many  clays 
will  answer  the  purpose.  However,  a  little  study  of  the  subject 
reveals  the  fact  that  bake-oven  stuff  must  have  certain  qualities 
not  required  of  all  refractories.  In  the  first  place,  the  material 
must  have  peculiar  properties  of  heat  conduction  and  radiation. 
The  heat  must  be  retained  well  and  the  radiation  must  take 
place  gradually.  In  a  good  oven,  the  baker  can  build  a  hot 


fire  and  heat  the  oven  quickly  without  endangering  the  con¬ 
tents,  and,  because  the  brickwork  acts  as  a  heat  reservoir, 
the  fire  may  be  allowed  to  go  out,  or  at  least  to  burn  without 
much  uniformity.  The  heat  is  given  off  gradually  and  the 
baking  goes  on  whether  the  fire  continues  or  not.  Herein  lies 
the  superiority  over  the  kitchen  stove,  there,  the  fire  had  to  be 
regulated  carefully  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
baking  lest  the  crust  be  burnt. 

Then  there  is  another  consideration  which  one  unfamiliar  with 
the  baker’s  practice  is  likely  to  overlook.  Ashes  and  dirt 
must  not  adhere  to  the  linings,  and  this  requires  good  fitting 
of  the  shapes.  The  tiles  must  be  exactly  right  angled  and  the 
surfaces  smooth,  so  that  the  hearth  floor  shall  be  tight  and  even. 

But  perhaps  the  severest  test,  the  hardest  requirement  to 
meet,  is  the  sudden  cooling.  The  bread  must  be  steam  glazed. 
The  bread  from  the  kitchen  stove  had  a  “mat”  crust  and  the 
top  crust  was  commonly  buttered  while  hot,  to  give  it  a  good 
gloss.  “Bakers’  bread,”  however,  and  especially  European  bread, 
has  a  hard,  smoOflT'erust,  produced  by  steaming  the  batch  as 
soon  as  it  is  baked  through.  This  is  done  by  pouring  water  into 
the  hot  oven,  the  hot  brickwork  turning  the  water  into  steam 
quickly  enough.  But  not  all  brickwork  will  stand  water  cooling 
without  going  to  pieces,  or  at  least  warping.  Yet  this  firm  guar¬ 
antees  its  product  for  several  years  of  continual  operation  under 
this  sort  of  treatment.  \ 

The  factories  were  inspected  under  the  personal  guidance  of 
the  owner,  Mr.  Hermann  Stark,  wbo  took  pains  to  give  your 
representative  all  the  information  possible  regarding  both  the 
clay  deposit  and  the  factory  practice.!  To  him,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  technical  description  given  below,  of  the  primary  kaolin 
deposit  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  raw  material  for  the 
bake-oven  stuff. 

As  for  the  factory  practice,  it  /is  simple  and  economical. 
The  koalin  is  easily  picked  loose  and  loaded  into  cars.  The 
only  extra  expense  here  is  the  matter  of  stripping,  and  that 
is  relatively  small. 

From  the  cars,  the  kaolin  goes  direct  to  rolls,  four  pairs  in 
succession  completing  the  tempering  and  working  ready  for  the 
brick  machines  or  hand  molders.  This  is  an  exceedingly  inex¬ 
pensive  preparation,  no  burned  clay  being  used  and  no  hard 
grinding  being  required.  The  wonder  is  that  material,  made 
entirely  from  raw  clay,  without  the  introduction  of  flint  clay,  sand 
or  any  “leaning”  material,  should  be  capable  of  withstanding  the 
sudden  cooling  emphasized  above.  This  kaolin  seems  to  be  a 
natural  happy  medium,  plastic  enough  to  work  well,  and  yet 
containing  enough  non-plastic  of  its  own  to  render  it  capable  of 
standing  the  chilling  test.  The  fact  is,  as  shown  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  care  is  taken  to  select  a  certain  grade  of  semi-plastic 
kaolin  for  this  purpose,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  making 
an  artificial  mixture. 

The  forming  of  the  ware  is  largely  hand  work,  because  of 
the  more  or  less  difficult  shapes  required.  The  bricks,  how¬ 
ever,  are  machine  made,  five  end-cut  auger  machines  being  in 
operation. 

The  burning  of  the  bake-oven  stuff  is  done  in  continuous 
kilns  fired  from  the  top  with  lignite.  This  product,  being 
only  semi-refractory,  does  not  require  an  excessively  high  tem¬ 
perature.  For  the  “steel  and  iron”  refractories  down-draft, 
direct  fired  kilns  are  used,  but  lignite  is  the  only  fuel. 

The  fuel  economy  of  the  drying  is  one  of  the  features 
worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  practice.  As  is  customary,  the 
kilns  are  in  the  factory  buildings,  so  that  the  radiated  heat 
helps  to  dry  the  ware.  In  this  case,  however,  sheet  iron  cylinders 
are  placed  over  the  intermittent  kilns  to  receive  the  hot  air  from 
the  cooling  kilns  and  act  as  radiators  and  disseminators  of  the 
heat.  For  winter  practice,  steam  radiators  are  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  heat  from  the  kilns,  a  separate  boiler  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  But  a  large  part  of  the  drying  is  done  in  the 
natural  open  air  way.  Large,  well  built  sheds  are  provided  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  practice,  considering  the  conditions,  is  not 
so  bad  as  we  Americans  would  be  inclined  to  think.  In  the  first 


place,  the  high  price  of  fuel  and  the  cheap  cost  of  labor  reverses 
our  conditions  and  makes  the  rack  and  pallet  system  eco¬ 
nomical.  Then,  by  having  large,  permanent  roofs  to  shelter 
the  drying  ware,  the  loss  from  injury  by  driving  rains  is  largely 
avoided.  But  the  point  which  one  is  likely  to  overlook  is  that 
the  time  factor  is  not  the  pressing  matter  that  it  often  is  in 
our  practice.  We  must  rush  our  orders  through,  and  the  un¬ 
burned  ware  has  no  time  to  loaf  about  drying  sheds,  especially  in 
the  fire  bricks  industry,  which  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  special 
orders.  Here,  much  of  this  stuff  is  of  standard  size  and  shape 
and  the  problem  is  somewhat  different.  This  practice  is  carried 
to  the  extreme  of  storing  summer  dried  brick  for  winter  burning. 
This,  of  course,  requires  an  extra  handling,  but  handling  is  not 
so  expensive  as  with  us. 

In  connection  with  economy,  this  question  may  arise :  “What 
use  is  made  of  the  broken  pieces — the  kiln  waste?”  Well,  this 
is  the  source  of  the  grog  for  the  mortar  used  in  building  the 
bake-ovens.  Two-thirds  burned  and  one-third  raw  is  the  mortar 
mixture.  It  passes  through  a  rock  crusher,  dry  pan  and  screen 
and  is  ready  to  load  for  shipment,  either  in  bags  or  loose. 

This  branch  of  the  industry  is  found  to  be  considerably  more 
profitable  for  those  having  suitable  raw  material  than  is  the 
production  of  other  refractories  where  competition  keeps  the 
prices  low  and  profit  margins  narrow.  The  ware  is  shipped  to 
various  parts  of  Europe,  large  quantities  being  used  in  Russia. 
One  of  the  open  secrets  of  the  business  is  that  Mr.  Stark  uses 
vigorous  measures  to  introduce  his  specialty,  spending  most  of 
his  time  on  the  road.  He  speaks  German,  French  and  English, 
and  expresses  an  intention  to  learn  Russian.  That  he  appre¬ 
ciates  the  importance  of  scientific  investigation  is  shown  by 
the  elaborate  description  of  his  clay  deposit,  the  essentials  of 
which  are  given  below. 

The  clay  deposits  of  E.  L.  Stark  &  Co.,  Etd.,  at  Radeburg, 
From  the  report  of  J.  Harzard,  Royal  District  Geologist  and 
Agronomist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 

The  clay  deposit  is  the  weathering  product  of  syenite  and 
granite  appearing  in  heavy  veins.  The  syenite,  especially,  must 
be  considered  as  the  source  of  the  Radeburg  primary  kaolin. 
The  syenite,  in  its  unchanged  condition,  represents  a  medium 
grained  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  hornblende,  and  also  small, 
varying  quantities  of  oligoclase — soda  lime  feldspar.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  also  contains  a  little  quartz  and  some  extremely  small 
crystals  as  a  magnetite,  titanate  (Titanate  and  Silicate  of  lime), 
as  well  as  some  apatite,  tribasic  calcium  phosphate.  The  follow¬ 
ing  analyses  show  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  elements : 


Syenite. 

Granite 

Si  02  .  . 

....  59-83 

59-73 

Al,  Oo  . 
Fe2  O  3  . 

....  16.85  \ 
....  7.01  / 

24.41 

Ca  0  .  . 

....  2.61 

1.99 

K2  O  .  . 

....  6.57 

4.81 

Na2  0  . 

....  2.44 

5-67 

H2  0  .  . 

....  1.29 

These  analyses  show  that  a  considerable  amount  of  basic  con¬ 
stituents  is  present  in  the  rocks.  Southeast  of  No.  i  factory, 
there  is  found  on  the  surface  a  layer  of  but  slightly  weathered 
syenite,  crumbled  to  a  sharp  grained  sand.  This  is  followed  by 
layers  of  granite  varying  in  thickness  from  one  centimeter  to 
many  meters,  and  often  traceable  for  hundreds  of  meters.  The 
decomposition  of  the  granite  involves  quartz,  orthoclase  and 
oligoclase,  as  well  as  some  few  flakes  of  brown  magnesia  mica. 
That  this  rock  is  low  in  bases  is  shown  by  the  high  silica  content 
— 72.5  per  cent. 

A  vein  of  granite  at  the  north  end  of  the  area  is  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decomposition  and  has  been  mined  to  a  width  of  thirty 
meters.  This  bed  dips  gently  toward  east  northeast,  and  appears 
to  extend  a  long  distance  toward  the  north,  since  a  similar 
granite  clay  is  found  at  two  points,  135  meters  from  the  edge  of 
the  pit. 

Under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies,  both  rocks,  the 
syenite  and  the  granite,  have  weathered  to  a  clayey  mass,  portions 


of  which  are  still  compact,  retaining  in  many  places  the  original 
rock  structure. 

The  clays  resulting  from  the  decomposition  may  he  divided, 
petrographically,  into  the  following  groups  : 


Syenite : 


a.  Granular  clayey  mass. 

b.  Lean,  light  brown  clay. 

c.  Semi-plastic  gray  and  greenish  clay. 

d.  Semi-plastic  variously  colored  clay. 

e.  Rather  solid,  white  to  greenish  white 

kaolinito. 

f.  Rather  plastic  ochre  yellow  clay. 

g.  Rather  plastic  ferruginous  clay. 


Granite : 


h.  Semi-plastic  white  kaolin. 

i.  Slightly  clayey  mass. 


The  syenite  rock  near  the  drying  sheds  first  breaks  down 
to  a  sharp  grained  sand,  becoming  clayey  along  the  east  side  of 
the  pit,  and  then  more  and  more  clayey  westward,  finally  be¬ 
coming  kaolin,  which  again,  still  further  west,  is  covered  by 
deep  diluvial  deposits.  The  separate  zones  of  weathering  follow 
each  other  like  the  layers  of  an  onion.  This  great,  regular, 
zonelike  arrangement  of  layers,  varying  from  a  slightly  to  a  mere 
completely  weathered  condition,  is  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  mountain  formation  or  changed  to  slate.  The  latter  is 
impregnated  with  silicic  acid  and  hence  not  subject  to  weather¬ 
ing.  These  decomposed  rock  areas  form  long  backs,  which, 
however,  are  not  extensive,  giving  way  to  the  strongly  weathered 
rock,  and  hence  are  not  a  significant  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  clay  pit.  The  accompanying  table  of  drill  holes  (not 
copied)  shows  that  the  clay  down  to  ten  meters  possesses,  as 
a  rule,  a  uniform  composition,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
weathering  has  extended  to  a  considerable  depth. 

Since  a  strong  flow  of  water  containing  C  Oz,  as  well  as 
the  exclusion  of  air,  are  indispensable  conditions  for  the  kaolin 
formation,  all  of  the  iron  is  removed  till  a  white  or  whitish 
green  color  is  produced.  In  places,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clay  has  been  impregnated  with  ferric  hydroxide.  Such  clay, 
reddish  brown,  dark  green,  or  lilac  colored,  forms  a  band,  25 
meters  wide,  which  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  west 
to  the  middle  of  the  south  edge  of  the  pit,  where  it  has  only 
half  its  original  width.  One  or  two  gauge-like  portions  of 
this  colored  clay,  very  high  in  iron,  have  been  crushed  and 
ground  to  slate-like  flaky  fragments,  which  were  afterward 
pressed  together. 

A  second,  ferruginous,  flesh  colored  clay  appears  at  the  west 
side  of  the  pit,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  band  just  mentioned. 
Besides  the  colors  produced  by  the  different  salt  solutions  of  red 
or  brown  ferric  hydroxide,  there  is  found  also  a  band  of  ochre 
yellow  hydroxide  due  to  the  oxidation  through  the  agency  of 
humic  acid.  The  ochre  yellow  clay  extends  over  the  entire 
clay  deposit  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  meters, 
forming  dyke-like  branches. 

In  the  west,  we  find  clay,  semi-plastic  to  plastic,  down  to 
a  depth  of  eight  and  a  half  meters.  This  has  also  been  found 
somewhat  south  of  the  pit,  in  a  ditch  over  one  hundred  meters 
long.  Hence  the  deposit  is  found,  beyond  doubt,  beneath  the 
entire  area  of  the  factory.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  meters 
northeast  of  the  pit,  semi-plastic  variations  of  the  granite,  as 
well  as  of  the  syenitic  kaolin,  are  found.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  woods  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  meters,  many  small 
pits  are  found  from  which  the  people  of  the  town  have  obtained 
their  supply  of  clay.  The  useful  clay  is,  therefore,  vast  in 
amount. 

The  semi-plastic,  syenitic  clay,  forming  the  main  body  of 
the  deposit,  melts  at  cone  26  and  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  semi-refractory  goods,  especially  bake-oven  bricks.  The 
rather  plastic  kaolin  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  the  clayey,  grain-like  material.  Owing  to 
the  purity  of  its  color,  it  can  be  washed  and  used  as  china  clay, 
using  the  residue  of  feldspar  as  a  flux  for  various  purposes. 

The  lean,  light  brown  clay  can  be  used  for  making  semi¬ 
refractory  ware  without  further  addition. 
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All  the  ferruginous  varieties  of  the  material  are  suitable  for 
paving  bricks,  making  an  excellent  quality. 

The  plastic,  strongly  ferruginous  clay  appearing  in  gangues 
might  be  used  as  a  slip  clay  for  glazes  or  engobes. 

The  semi-plastic  granitic  kaolin,  melting  at  cone  32-33,  furn¬ 
ishes  ah  excellent  fire-brick  material.  The  weakly,  clayey 
granitic  sand  has  formerly  been  used  alone  for  this  purpose. 

All  of  the  materials  found  on  the  property  of  Strack  &  Co. 
are  of  great  value  as  raw  materials  for  the  ceramic  industry. 
The  main  thing  is  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  tried  by 
many  years  of  experience  and  are  well  known  as  regards  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties.  This  enables  their  company 
to  enlarge  their  capacity,  and  extend  their  markets  as  desired. 
It  must  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  the  syenite  is  not 
a  very  common  rock,  and  its  kaolinitic  products  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  are  known  only  at  Radeburg,  so  that  the  products  manu¬ 
factured  are  not  subject  to  competition.  Neophyte. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  DELAWARE  PLANT 


WE  COMMENCED  operations  at  our  present  location  in 
July,  1902.  We  have  a  very  fine  clay  for  making  good, 
hard,  red  brick.  It  runs  fifteen  feet  deep.  We  have 
about  65  acres  of  this  clay.  We  pull  the  clay  by  cable  from  mine 
to  machine  with  a  winding  drum,  and  there  it  is  run  through  a 
disintegrator  which  is  stationed  on  top  of  our  brick  machine.  We 


Lofland  with  his  foot  resting  upon  the  bed  of  the  engine.  This 
is  a  small  engine  we  use  for  hauling  up  the  clay. 

Beardsley  &  Lofland. 


CLAY  DUST— No.  9. 


By  A.  Lumina. 


[The  Boston  Com  ention  concluded.] 


T  WAS  my  intention  to  continue  the  re¬ 
view  of  the  work  of  the  last  Conven¬ 
tion,  taking  up  two  more  subjects, 
“Grate  Bars  vs.  No  Grate  Bars,”  and 
“Sand-Lime  Brick,”  but  a  pressure  of 
other  duties  having  prevented  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  “Clay  Dust”  papers  reg¬ 
ularly,  the  time  is  now  so  near  to  our 
next  Convention  that  I  have  decided  to 
conclude  Boston  Convention  matters 
with  answers  to  some  criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon  my 
statemepts^-T  will  give  my  attention  first  to  a  private  letter, 
which  could  hardly  be  called  a- criticism,  that  came  to  me  through 
the  publishers,  and  then -to  a  public  letter  that  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  NovembeNCLAY- Worker. 

LUGS  VS.  GROOVES  SfDE  OF  PAVING  BRICK. 

brick  in  the  street  to  allow 


A  lug  for  the  separatioi 
for  a  substantial,  imperviot 


tiler,  and  grooves  to  take 


A  Glimpse  of  Beardsley  &  Lofland’s  Brickyard,  Milton,  Delaware. 


use  the  Llorton  horizontal  machine  and  it  makes  mighty  nice 
brick.  We  also  have  their  disintegrator  and  sand  molder.  We 
have  a  125  horse-power  boiler  and  a  60  horse-power  engine.  We 
use  Scott’s  patent  open-air  drying  outfit  and  the  clamp  kilns,  and 
we  make  good  burns.  We  have  both  railroad  and  water  to  ship 
by.  The  average  market  price  is  $7.50.  We  have  been  thinking 
some  of  puttitng  in  a  down-draft  kiln,  but  we  have  improved  the 
way  of  burning  in  the  clamp  kilns  so  much  that  we  are  now  pretty 
well  satisfied.  The  last  kiln  we  burned  was  a  good  90  per  cent, 
burn,  and  I  don’t  think  we  will  ever  be  able  to  beat  that  in  any 
kind  of  a  kiln.  The  burning  we  attend  to  ourselves,  and  there¬ 
fore  when  a  mistake  is  made  we  know  who  to  lay  it  on.  But  I 
wouldn’t  attempt  to  tell  any  one  how  to  burn  their  clay,  but  I  can 
tell  you  how  we  set  our  kilns.  We  set  a  solid  8-inch  dead  wall 
between  each  arch — this  gives  a  chance  at  each  arch  separately. 
If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  any  of  the  clayworking  craft, 
we  are  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

In  the  photo  you  will  see  R.  C.  Beardsley  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway  with  his  hand  on  the  railing,  and  Alfred  H. 


up  the  filler  and  make  a  better  bond  of  the  brick,  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  various  patents  in  the  early  days  of  brick  paving,  and  for 
a  time  these  patent  block  were  manufactured  upon  a  royalty  by 
several  paving  brick  companies.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  For 
the  separation  of  the  brick,  the  patent  on  the  lugs  could  not 
prevent  a  paving  brick  manufacturer  from  putting  his  name  or 
trademark  upon  one  side  of  the  brick  in  raised  letters.  It  was 
found,  also,  that  there  was  more  than  one  way  of  putting  grooves 
upon  the  side  of  a  brick,  though  the  Hailwood  block  is  still  made 
at  some  factories. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  to  me,  Mr.  A.  O.  Jones,  formerly  a 
paving  brick  manufacturer  of  Zanesville,  is  the  patentee  of  a 
paving  block  having  the  grooves  running  diagonally  across  the 
side  of  the  brick  instead  of  longitudinally,  as  in  the  Hailwood. 
He  asks  me  to  look  into  the  merits  of  this  form  of  brick  and  to 
publish  my  opinion  of  it  as  compared  with  the  Hailwood  and 
with  the  lug  system,  believing  naturally  that  the  brick  with 
grooves  according  to  his  plan  is  the  best. 
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Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  grooves.  One  or  two  longi¬ 
tudinal  grooves  will  help  to  make  a  better  bond  with  the  filler, 
provided  there  is  room  between  the  bricks  for  the  filler  to  get 
down  and  fill  the  grooves.  The  diagonal  grooves  coming  to  the 
surface  of  the  street  will  insure  that  the  filler,  whether  cement, 
grout  or  tar,  will  run  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  brick,  but  in  the 
space  between  the  grooves  the  surfaces  of  the  brick  may  come 
into  such  close  contact  that  the  filler  cannot  enter  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  which  may  yet  allow  the  percolation  of  water  to 
the  base  of  the  pavement.  Moreover,  the  diagonal  grooves  com¬ 
ing  to  the  edge  of  the  brick  make  angular  sections  that  are  apt 
to  chip  off.  So,  if  grooves  are  to  be  used,  the  longitudinal 
grooves  are,  I  think,  to  be  preferred.  But  my  contention  is,  and 
that  was  the  point  discussed  before  the  Convention,  that  the 
only  way  to  insure  an  impervious  bond  between  the  brick  is  to 
have  projections  on  one  side  that  will  separate  the  brick  in  the 
street  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Some  manufacturers  have 
too  many  raised  letters  upon  the  brick,  so  that  the  name  must  be 
placed  on  such  a  curve  as  to  offer  too  great  an  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  the  filler,  thus  defeating  the  object  of  the  projections. 
I  would  suggest  that  for  uniformity  all  manufacturers  adopt  the 
same  form  and  size  of  lugs  or  projections,  say  four  or  five  circular 
lugs  about  a  half-inch  in  diameter,  and  that  the  manufacturer’s 
name  or  trademark  be  stamped  into  the  brick,  longitudinally, 
across  the  center,  thus  giving  the  advantages  both  of  the  lugs 
and  the  grooves.  No  royalty  need  be  paid  for  this  suggestion. 

CRITICISM  OF  CONVENTION  TALKERS. 

I  have  always  been  very  patient  and  sympathetic  with  all  who 
have  taken  part  in  any  way  in  the  discussions  at  our  meetings, 


ment.  I  believe  that  Yates  does  us  a  good  service,  in  that  his 
objections  often  cause  a  further  elucidation  of  a  subject  by 
those  who  have  a  special  knowledge  of  it,  which  is  of  benefit  to 
many  of  us  who  do  not  care  to  get  up  and  display  our  ignorance 
or  stupidity.  No  man  would  be  blamed  for  holding  and  ex¬ 
pressing  views  that  are  at  variance  with  scientific  research, 
but  he  must  expect  to  be  criticised  if  he  shows  no  reverence 
whatever  for  elaborate  investigations  by  scientific  men  and  per¬ 
sists  in  advocating  contrary  conclusions  without  bringing  forth 
any  evidence  of  having  even  attempted  by  careful  and  systematic 
experimentation  to  learn  the  truth  for  himself. 

BLACK  CORES  AND  SWELLED  BRICK. 

Mr.  Yates  is  an  associate  of  the  Ceramic  Society  and  listened 
to  the  paper  by  Prof.  Orton  upon  the  “Role  Played  by  Iron  in 
the  Burning  of  Clays.”  In  the  discussion  of  this  able  paper, 
Yates  brought  forward  his  theory  that  the  phenomenon  of  swelled 
brick  is  due  to  water,  hygroscopic  or  combined,  or  both,  by  the 
escape  of  the  hydrogen  gas  in  dehydration,  and  would  accept  of 
no  other  explanation  by  those  who  have  made  special  study 
of  the  subject,  though  he  could  give  nothing  tangible  in  support 
of  his  theory.  Prof.  Orton  explained  clearly  to  most  of  us 
that  this  could  not  be,  that  he  had  proven  by  many  experiments 
that,  long  before  the  swelling  takes  place,  all  water  had  been 
driven  off  and  that  at  the  time  that  the  combined  water  escaped, 
the  brick  was  in  its  most  porous  state  and  hence  gave  a  free 
exit  for  gases.  The  temperature  at  which  the  complete  dehydra¬ 
tion  of  the  clay  is  accomplished  has  been  determined  many  times 
by  scientific  clayworkers,  and  also  that  this  dehydration  takes 
place  in  clay  as  in  other  minerals  without  any  disturbance  of 
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as  I  realize  that  in  this  it  is  much  easier  to  criticize  than  to 
perform,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  ridicule  the  efforts  of  any 
member  seeking  for  information  in  our  public  sessions  or  desiring 
to  impart  instruction  to  the  rest  of  us.  I  am  willing  even  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  a  man  blowing  his  own  horn  and  advertising  his  business 
to  the  brickmakers,  if  he  really  has  something  of  value  to  say 
that  is  relevant  to  the  subject  ‘  before  the  Convention.  I  care 
not  who  does  the  talking  nor  where  the  information  comes 
from  if  it  only  will  help  to  advance  our  knowledge.  In  writing 
my  review  of  the  work  of  the  last  Convention,  I  had  in  view 
the  summarizing  and  the  expansion  and  elucidation  of  the  main 
points  brought  out  in  the  papers  and  discussions,  and  I  invited 
further  discussion  by  those  who  might  have  a  different  view. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Brother  Yates  should  speak  out  in 
answer  to  what  I  said  of  his  talks  before  the  Convention.  Yates 
is  a  man  who  holds  tenaciously  to  his  opinions  in  characteristic 
English  fashion,  is  not  afraid  to  express  himself  in  public  and  is 
not  easily  convinced  of  his  errors  by  any  amount  of  facts  or  argu- 


its  physical  structure.  If  Mr.  Yates  is  not  able  to  prove  this 
himself,  he  should  accept  the  statements  of  those  who  have 
proven  it.  If  the  swelling  were  due  to  too  rapid  dehydration, 
then  clays  having  the  largest  per  cent,  of  combined  water  would 
give  the  most  trouble  from  swelling,  but  such  clays  are  our 
purest  clays,  kaolins  and  fireclays,  especially  flint  clays,  that 
give  no  trouble  from  swelling  in  burning. 

Mr.  Yates,  like  many  other  practical  men,  has  learned  how, 
with  his  material,  swelled  brick  are  produced,  or  rather  how  to 
avoid  this  trouble,  but  he  does  not  know  to  what  it  is  due, 
nor  when  the  swelling  takes  place,  which  are  the  subjects  under 
discussion.  He  has  learned  that  if  some  or  all  of  his  brick  are 
set  in  the  kiln  wet,  or  not  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  heat  is 
raised  as  rapidly  upon  such  a  kiln  of  brick  as  though  they 
had  been  set  dry,  he  will  get  swelled  brick,  and  he  jumps  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  water  gases 
that  has  caused  the  swelling.  He  has  been  content  with  this 
explanation  without  taking  the  trouble  to  draw  out  trial  bricks 
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at  the  end  of  the  water  smoking  period  and  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  burning  and,  by  breaking  open  these  trial  bricks,  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  brick  at  these  different  stages  and 
just  when  the  swelling  actually  takes  place.  Mr.  Yates  can  prove 
for  himself,  if  he  wants  to  risk  a  small  kiln  of  brick  in  the 
experiment,  that  brick  from  which  the  water  has  been  entirely 
expelled  can  be  fired  so  as  to  produce  a  swelled  brick  to  perfection 
and  also  that  the  swelling  takes  place  quite  rapidly  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  vitrification  period.  What  really  makes  a  kiln  of 
wet  or  unevenly  dried  hrick  produce  swelling  under  the  regular 
firing  of  thoroughly  dried  brick  is  that  the  heat  in  the  kiln  is 
high  enough  to  produce  later  chemical  actions  before  the  brick 
are  ready  for  them.  That  is,  the  water  is  all  driven  off,  both 
hydroscopic  and  combined,  and  vitrification  is  begun  before  the 
clay  has  been  oxidized  and  decarbonized  throughout  the  mass  of 
the  brick.  This  oxidation  and  decarbonization  of  the  clay  is  the 
process  that  must  not  be  rushed  too  rapidly.  The  clay  must  be 
oxidized  to  the  center  of  the  brick  before  vitrification  of  the  sur¬ 
face  renders  further  oxidation  of  the  interior  impossible  and 
black  coring  or  swelling  inevitable  with  many  clays. 

I  have  no  explanation  to  offer  of  the  cause  of  this  swelling, 
that  is,  of  what  chemical  changes  take  place,  but  I  do  know 
that  water  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  stated  above,  and 
that  it  is  not  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  hydrogen  gas.  Prof. 
Orton  did  not  pronounce  his  paper,  elaborate  though  it  was,  as 


fully  recorded  observations.  Men  who  have  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  have  come  forward  with  positive  expressions 
of  opinion  without  presenting  any  reliable  data  for  a  basis,  o'- 
have  perhaps  made  a  superficial  examination  of  some  problem 
and  jumped  at  a  conclusion.  Members  have  contended  upon 
opposite  sides  of  a  question  without  either  one  presenting  a 
record  of  carefully  observed  facts  or  giving  evidence  of  any 
systematic  investigation.  The  result  has  been  confusion  to  the 
seeker  of  information  upon  the  subject  discussed.  There  has 
no  doubt,  however,  been  an  indirect  benefit  from  such  discus¬ 
sion,  in  an  awakening  of  interest  in  those  who  do'  not  accept 
dogmatic  statements  without  some  verification.  Hence,  we  have 
been  much  gratified  that  in  recent  years  some  of  our  members 
have  evidenced  a  desire  for  more  accurate  knowledge  and  have 
made  systematic  efforts  to  gather  facts  and  deduce  therefrom 
reliable  conclusions. 

This  educational  movement  among  brickmakers,  in  a  truly 
scientific  spirit,  has  had  its  inspiration  in  our  schools  for  clay- 
workers  and  in  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  both  fostered  and 
promoted  by  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  The  acknowleded  leader  in  this 
movementTsTTofTXfrton^  and  the  value  of  his  services  to  our 
Association  cannot  be  overestimated.  When  he  presents  to 
us  such  a  careful  and  elaborate  treatise  as  that  discussed  by  Mr. 
Yates,  a  work  that  required  many,  days  of  careful  investigation 
and  study,  many  nights  of  sleeples^  attention  to  kiln  fires,  such 
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exhausting  the  subject  or  conclusive  upon  many  points.  He  did 
not  himself  claim  to  understand  just  what  chemical  changes  were 
responsible  for  the  spelling.  Any  one  who  has,  however,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  the  experiments  as  reported  in  his  paper,  must 
feel  that  he  is  on  the  right  track,  that  he  is  pursuing  the  only 
course  that  will  lead  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this  trouble¬ 
some  and  complicated  subject.  Moreover,  any  one  who  knows 
Prof.  Orton  is  assured  that  he  will  not  be  content  to  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  rest  here,  but  will  continue  his  investigations  and  in  due  time 
give  us  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  phenomenon  and  enable  us  to 
ascertain  just  in  what  manner  we  can  most  economically  avoid 
the  black  coring  and  swelling  of  brick. 

PROGRESS  IN  EDUCATION. 

All  who  have  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  educational 
objects  of  our  Association  have,  I  think,  felt  many  times 
somewhat  discouraged  that  the  papers  and  discussions  at  our  con¬ 
ventions  have  so  often  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  many  of  the  vexed  questions  that  brickmakers  have 
struggled  with  these  many  years.  That,  year  after  year,  we 
thresh  over  at  our  annual  meetings  the  same  old  straw  with  little 
addition  to  our  store  of  knowledge.  So  much  of  the  matter 
presented  has  been  without  any  systematic  investigation  or  care- 


as  few  of  us  would  give  even  if  we  had  the  ability  and  facili¬ 
ties,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  opposes  his  conclusions 
ought  to  show  that  he  understands  the  laws  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  or  at  least  has  made  careful,  systematic  observations 
of  phenomena  occuring  in  his  practice. 

OUR  NEXT  CONVENTION. 

Whether  I  shall  undertake  a  review  of  our  next  Convention 
I  have  not  yet  considered.  If  I  should  do  so,  it  will  not  be  from 
any  carping,  critical  spirit,  nor  ridicule  any  man’s  efforts  to  fulfil 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  our  Association,  but  will  be  solely, 
as  in  these  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  false  impressions 
and  of  emphasizing  the  valuable  information  brought  forth  by 
the  Convention.  May  the  iSth  Convention  be  more  prolific  of 
such  information  and  more  fruitful  in  the  attainment  of  all  the 
objects  of  our  organization  than  any  preceding  convention, 
and  may  the  return  of  our  Association  to  the  place  of  its  birth 
be  marked  by  a  larger  increase  in  membership  and  a  larger 
attendance  than  ever  before. 


A  machine  which  does  not  answer  your  purpose  may  be  just 
what  some  one  else  needs.  Tell  the  “needee”  about  it  in  a  card 
in  the  “For  Sale”  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker. 


THE  CONVENTION  CITY  AND  ITS  ENVIRONMENTS. 

Points  of  Interest  that  may  be  Visited  by  Those  Who  Attend 
the  Forthcoming  National  Convention  of  Clayworkers 
to  be  Held  at  Cincinnati,  Fibruary  1  to  13. 

HILK  IN  CINCINNATI  recently,  the  writer 
met  a  northern  brickmaker  who  was  visit¬ 
ing  that  city  for  the  first  time,  and  who  said  : 
"I  have  never  been  this  far  south  before,  so 
this  morning  I  took  a  stroll  across  the  Suspen¬ 
sion  Bridge  and  for  the  first  time  set  foot 
on  Kentucky  soil.  I  kept  an  eye  open  for 
typical  ‘colonels,’  who,  from  what  I  have 
read  of  feuds  and  feudists,  I  supposed  went  about  heavily  armed, 
ready  for  a  fight  to  the  death  at  a  moment’s  warning.  But  I 
did  not  see  any  one  on  the  Kentucky  side  that  looked  any  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  I  had  left  on  the  Ohio  side,  and  I  came  back 
here,  convinced  that  Cincinnati  is  about  as  southern  as  Coving¬ 
ton,  and  that  a  northerner  is  perfectly  welcome  and  safe  in  either 
town.  Any  how,  I  was  not  interfered  with  in  any  way,  nor  even 
asked  to  take  a  drink— maybe  this  is  because  I  did  not  make 
myself  known  to  any  of  the  clay  men  over  there.” 

Doubtless  other  delegates  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention, 
now  that  they  know  they  can  do  so  with  safety,  will  want  to 
repeat  this  operation  convention  week,  and  for  much  the  same 
reasons.  I  am  pleased  to  assure  them  that  they  will  not  experi¬ 
ence  any  strange  sensations,  nor  are  they  likely  to  encounter 
anything  particularly  novel,  other  than  the  charming  view  of  the 
Ohio  River,  which  once  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the 
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North  and  the  South.  The  great  Suspension  Bridge  which,  it 
is  claimed,  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  is  a  beautiful  structure, 
over  which  a  never-ending  stream  of  humanity  and  commerce 
is  constantly  passing.  A  line  of  trolley  cars  carry  the  people 
of  the  two  cities  back  and  forth,  so  those  who  object  to  walk¬ 
ing  can  “Take  a  green  car  at  Fountain  square,”  and  make  an 
incursion  into  the  Blue  Grass  state  for  a  nickel,  no  bridge  toll 
being  exacted  from  trolley  car  passengers. 

Covington — Its  Condition,  Growth  and  Street  Improvement. 

The  city  of  Covington  lies  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio 
River,  directly  opposite  the  business  center  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  in 
a  large  measure  a  residence  suburb,  although  it  has  consider¬ 
able  manufactories  and  the  retail  trade  of  its  county. 

Covington’s  manufactories  consist  of  rolling  mills,  stove 
foundries,  distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  a  twine  factory,  and  the 
immense  tile  works  operated  by  the  Cambridge  Tile  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  The  latter  will  appeal  particularly  to  the  visiting 
clayworkers,  who  will  find  many  things  of  interest  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments.  The  plant  is  easily  reached  by  the  same  line 
of  green  trolley  cars  previously  mentioned  and  covers  the  larger 
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part  of  two  city  blocks.  The  raw  clay  is  shipped  in  by  rail  and 
goes  through  various  processes  of  pulverizing,  washing,  sieving, 
drying,  grinding,  and  pressing,  known  only  to  the  art  tile  maker, 
and  comes  out  a  finished  product  in  the  form  of  floor  tiles  and 
mosaics  of  all  shapes  and  colors,  enameled  wainscoting  and 
other  forms  of  wall  decoration.  The  company  will  keep  open 
house  convention  week  and  the  manager,  Mr.  C'has.  F.  Koch,  and 
other  members  of  the  firm  will  be  on  hand  to  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  all  visitors. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  to  many  visitors  is  Fort 
Thomas,  where  Uncle  Sam’s  soldiers  are  garrisoned  and  drilled 
in  the  arts  of  war.  Those  fond  of  the  pomp,  glitter  and  retinue 
of  military  hie,  and  of  fine  band  music,  will  thoroughly  enjoy  a 
visit  to  the  fort,  which  is  the  home  of  hundreds  of  the  boys  in 
blue— or  shall  we  say  boys  in  kakhi— who  are  housed  in  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  buildings  such  as  the  government  always  builds  for 
itself.  Covington  has  several  brickyards.  The  largest  is  that  of 
the  Busse  Brick  Co.  They  really  have  two  plants,  one  in  town 
and  the  other  at  Mentor,  some  twenty  miles  east  on  the  Chesa- 
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peake  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Our  plants  are  all  what  are  termed 
summer  yards,  so  none  of  them  will  be  in  operation  convention 
week. 

The  population  of  Covington  in  1900  was  43,000.  By  the 
census  returns,  its  per  centage  of  growth  during  the  decade  was 
larger  than  that  of  Cincinnati,  although  the  latter  city  had  an¬ 
nexed  suburbs  which  were,  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  city’s  in¬ 
crease,  while  Covington  had  annexed  no  territory. 

The  city  of  Covington,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  suffered  from  a  large  depreciation  of  real  estate  values 
at  the  time  of  the  1893-98  panic.  For  several  years  past  the 
city  has  been  patiently  following  the  path  of  retrenchment  in 
financial  matters,  and  is  in  better  condition  at  the  present  time 
than  for  a  generation  past.  Since  January  1st,  1895,  the  city 
has  paid  off  about  $400,000  of  bonded  debt,  reducing  its  obliga¬ 
tions  from  $2,400,000  to  $2,000,000.  During  this  period,  no  bonds 
have  been  issued,  while  many  improvements  have  been  built  and 
paid  for  out  of  current  expenditure.  The  largest  single  expedi- 
ture  was  for  a  city  hall,  which  cost  $210,000.  This  building  is 
not  pretentious  in  its  exterior  architecture,  but  is  very  con¬ 
venient  and  complete.  Tbe  finish  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
and  its  furnishings  excel  any  public  building  in  tbe  Ohio  valley. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  Covington  will  be  in  good 
condition  in  a  couple  of  seasons,  but  in  order  to  maintain  satis¬ 
factory  streets,  work  should  be  carried  on  every  year. 

Costly  improvements  have  been  recently  made  and  paid  for, 
in  the  waterworks  department  and  in  street  construction.  In  a 
word,  Covington  has  acquired  over  $300,000  worth  of  assets,  and 
has  paid  $400,000  of  debt  in  about  eight  years’  time.  The  exist¬ 
ing  indebtedness,  in  a  large  measure,  represented  the  cost  of  the 
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water  system,  which  is  worth  the  money.  The  people  of  the 
town  have  been  enjoying  the  use  of  good  pure  water  for  14 
years  past,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  Cincinnati. 

Covington's  Splendid  Brick  Streets. 

During  the  past  three  years,  Covington  has  been  turning  its 
attention  to  street  paving.  Previously,  the  town  had  three  and 
one-third  miles  of  asphalt,  and  less  than  a  mile  of  brick  streets. 
Other  streets  were  in  macadam,  with  very  antiquated  curbs  and 
gutters. 

The  asphalt  was  laid  in  1892,  on  a  10  years’  guarantee.  The 
repairs  were  not  made  with  promptness,  and  the  experience  of  the 
town  made  other  material  preferable. 

During  1902  and  1903,  the  city  has  built  about  $130,000  worth 
of  brick  streets,  and  will  continue  to  use  this  material  more  than 
any  other  for  some  years  to  come.  Its  use  has  been  adopted 
because  its  first  cost  is  less  than  other  pavements,  it  is  cheaper 
to  repair,  and  cheaper  to  clean.  The  principal  objection  to  it 
is  noise,  and  on  that  account  the  introduction  of  creosoted  wood 
block  on  a  few  of  the  residence  streets  is  being  considered,  but 
without  doubt  brick  will  remain  the  leading  material  used. 

The  manner  of  paving  with  brick  is,  briefly,  as  follows : 

On  a  foundation  of  six  and  one-half  inches  of  concrete,  a  sand 
cushion,  one  and  one-half  inches  thick,  is  placed.  The  brick 
paving  on  this  cushion  is  rolled  to  an  even  surface  and  filled  with 
a  rich  Portland  cement  grout,  except  a  few  joints  filled  with 
tar  to  provide  for  expansion.  Shale  brick  are  used,  which  must 
not  absorb  over  two  per  cent,  of  moisture.  This  limit  could  be 
well  raised  to  two  and  one-half  or  three  per  cent,  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  connection  between  absorption  and  the  ability 
to  stand  an  abrasion  test  among  samples  which  do  not  exceed 
the  last  named  limit.  It  would,  possibly,  be  an  improvement  to 
brush  the  cement  filler  in  dry,  instead  of  using  it  in  the  form 
of  grout. 

At  the  present  time,  the  city  is  prosperous.  Rents  have  in¬ 
creased  and  very  little  property  is  vacant.  There  is  every  reason 
for  faith  in  its  future  growth.  W.  E.  Gunn,  C.  E. 

EIGHTEEN  YEARS  SINCE  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 

A  Retrospective  View. 

By  a  Charter  Member. 


HERE  HAVE  BEEN  many  changes  in  dear  old 
I  Cincinnati  and  our  beloved  association,  since 
the  formation  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  about  eighteen  years  ago,  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Cincinnati. 
The  city  has  changed  wonderfully  since  that  time. 
It  has  spread  still  farther  out  on  the  hills,  and 
almost  all  of  its  well  to  do  citizens  have  their  homes  on  these 
hilltops  and  suburbs  equally  beautiful.  Since  that  time,  electricity 
has  become  the  motive  power  of  suburban  travel.  No  city  in  the 
country  has  as  beautiful  suburbs  and  as  beautiful  homes,  and  it 
will  pay  the  visitors  to  take  the  trolley  cars  and  visit  Mt.  Auburn, 
Clifton,  Walnut  Hills,  Avondale,  Hyde  Park,  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  Eden  Park  and  Burnet  Woods,  not  forgetting  Ft.  Thomas 
on  the  Kentucky  Highlands,  where  as  fine  a  view  can  be  obtained 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  surrounding  country,  as  beautiful  as  the 
far  famed  Hudson  river. 

Then,  crowning  one  of  her  hills,  is  the  Rockwood  Pottery, 
so  famous  for  beautiful  pottery  ware,  and  which  is  dear  to  all 
workers  in  the  ceramics  and  clay.  We  understand  these  works 
are  to  be  enlarged  and  terra  cotta  added  to  their  fine  art  pro¬ 
ductions.  These  works  were  projected  by  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer, 
wife  of  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  ambassador  to  Austria. 

The  city  proper  has  wonderfully  improved  in  these  eighteen 
years.  Many  fine  and  magnificent  buildings  erected,  including 
several  skyscrapers.  Her  new  chamber  of  commerce,  designed 
by  Richardson;  new  Grand  Opera  house,  the  finest  in  the  land; 
the  Union  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Co.’s  building,  twenty  stories 


high ;  the  new  Emery  buildings,  fourteen  stories,  and  the  new 
Traction  Co.  s  building  of  fifteen  stories  high,  and  then  the 
First  National  Bank  building  now  in  process  of  construction, 
will  overtop  all  the  high  buildings.  There  are  many  buildings 
made  of  concrete,  including  the  highest  building  so  far  made  of 
that  material,  and  owned  by  M.  E.  Ingalls ;  also  the  concrete 
building  of  the  American  Book  Company,  who  will  have  a  stack 
made  of  concrete,  I  believe  the  first  in  the  world.  The  John  Van 
Range  are  also  constructing  a  concrete  factory  building. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  sometimes  think  how  is  the  concrete 
business  going  to  affect  the  brick  business.  Will  it  eliminate 
burned  clay  as  a  building  material?  I  think  not,  myself.  I  do 
not  believe  it  as  durable  as  brick  or  nearly  as  cheap. 

Then  we  have  in  Cincinnati  the  great  suspension  bridge, 
and  four  other  bridges  connecting  Cincinnati  with  Covington  and 
Newport,  Kentucky.  Then  our  art  museum  in  Eden  Park,  and 
the  great  new  waterworks  building,  by  the  city,  that  will  cost 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  dollars.  Then,  what  changes  have  been 
wrought  Tn  the^aiFeighteen  years  in  our  great  association.  How 
it  has  grown  and  prospered,  and  the  many  new  names  added 
to  the  list  of  workers  in  its  ranks.  How  many  valuable  lessons 


Intersection  at  Fourth  and  Philadelphia  Streets,  Covington, 
Paved  with  Portsmouth  Brick  this  year. 

we  have  all  learned  in  its  meetings,  and  the  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  brick  manufacturer’s  art. 

The  few  original  or  charter  members  who  assembled  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  association  were  all  at  sea  at  that  time  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  manufacturing  brick.  The  machinery  men,  and  we  all 
had  just  about  emerged  from  the  old  hand  making  process  of 
manufacturing  brick.  We  all  had  our  tales  to  tell  of  broken 
machinery  and,  as  D.  V.  Purington  once  said,  “of  broken  com¬ 
mandments”  and  the  scrap  pile. 

Now,  the  Clay-Worker  brings  to  our  offices  every  month  the 
enlightened  wisdom  of  the  whole  brickmaking  craft.  There  are 
no  experiments  now,  only  actual  facts.  The  Purington  Paving 
brick  plant  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  now  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world.  Here  are  made  brick  pavements  of  roadways,  of 
streets,  a  thing  not  known  eighteen  years  ago.  Here  he  harnesses 
the  waste  heat  from  fifty  kilns  and  drys  the  product  of  a  half¬ 
million  daily  production  of  the  finest  brick  in  the  world.  Then, 
our  new  younger  brother,  Butterworth,  of  Danville,  Illinois,  ac- 
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complishing  like  feats  in  his  immense  plant,  running  night  and 
day. 

Then  there  came  as  members  the  elder  and  younger  Fiskes, 
who  have  demonstrated  the  plan  of  handling  brick  in  bulk  instead 
of  units,  placing  fifteen  hundred  brick  in  dryers  and  kilns  instead 
of  one  or  two  at  a  time.  Then  our  association,  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  establishing  of  the  chair  and  school  of  brick  and 
pottery  work  at  the  Columbus,  O.,  university,  and  so  ably  con-, 
ducted  bv  Edward  Orton,  Jr.  Prof.  Orton  has  been  a  valuable 
member  of  our  organization  and  his  learned  discussion  on  heat 
and  burning  brick  and  properties  of  clay  has  instructed  and  inter¬ 
ested  all  of  us.  Prof.  Orton  may  be  properly  termed  the  philos¬ 
opher  of  our  association.  These  brickmaking  schools  are  being 
established  in  other  states,  and  young  men  are  scientfically  and 
practically  taught  the  art  of  brick  manufacture.  Verily,  has 
not  our  craft  made  progress,  and  has  not  our  association  been 
strongly  instrumental  in  this  development?  Is  not  the  sand  and 
lime  brick,  concrete,  and  iron,  making  inroads  on  the  demands  for 
our  product,  and  we  must  study  cheaper  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brick,  and  still  better  quality  in  our  production. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  less  than  fifty  gathered  together  at  Cin- 


Covington  Approach  to  Suspension  Bridge,  Paved  with  Brick 
in  1897,  and  in  Good  Condition,  Though  subject  to 
Very  Heavy  Traffic. 

cinnati  to  form  the  National  Association,  and  now  its  membership 
numbers  over  five  hundred.  The  infant  born  at  Cincinnati  comes 
to  its  home  again  a  full  grown  man,  lusty  in  strength  and  con¬ 
fident  of  its  future  usefulness. 

At  the  first  meeting,  W.  A.  Eudaly  was  elected  president, 
and  T.  A.  Randall,  secretary,  and  the  latter  has  held  the  position 
ever  since  with  marked  ability,  and  to  him,  more  than  any  other 
one  person,  the  association  is  indebted  for  its  success.  The 
Committee  on  Constitution  were  the  veteran  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley, 
D.  V.  Purington  and  B.  W.  Blair.  Among  others  present  were 
Jesse  Adams,  brickmaker  to  the  president,  Anthony  Ittner,  R. 
B.  Morrison  and  others.  The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago 
and  with  largely  increased  numbers  added  to  the  list  of  members, 
x  hen  were  visited  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Indianapolis,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Memphis,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Atlanta.,  Ga., 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Pittsburg  and  Boston,  in  fact  every  part  of 
the  country,  so  that  wherever  a  brickmaker  travels  he  will  find  a 
friend,  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. ;  this  is  the  open  sesame  to 


the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  his  brother’s  knowledge  and  hospitality. 

Early  in  the  discussion,  the  Egyptians  were  eliminated  from 
our  deliberations,  though  made  honorary  members  of  the  craft. 
Our  deliberations  have  taken  a  hi"h  plane  and  it  cannot  be  now 
said  there  is  no  literature  in  the  brickmaking  art.  You  have  only 
to  scan  the  proceedings  of  eighteen  meetings  to  dispel  that  idea. 
A  new  class  of  workers  has  entered  the  ranks  of  the  workers  in 
clay,  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors  and  college  graduates.  The 
National  Association  has  placed  our  business  on  a  higher  plane  of 
intelligence  than  formerly  occupied  by  the  plodder.  Now,  thought 
and  scientific  principles  predominate. 

But  this  article  has  reached  too  great  a  length.  Our  good  old 
ship,  N.  B.  M.  A.,  has  been  in  many  ports  since  she  sailed  away 
from  Cincinnati  in  1886.  Welcome  back  in  1904  fully  laden  with 
a  goodly  crew  of  tourists,  and  may  all  the  original  ones  who  took 
passage  in  1886  be  reinforced  bv  many  who  have  joined  at  other 
ports.  May  that  one  ship  come  home  again  and  safely  anchor 
in  the  haven  of  its  birth.  “Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with 
thee,  we  long  for  your  return.”  To  change  the  poem  slightly, 
we  sing : 

O  skies  be  calm,  O  winds  blow  free. 

Blow  this,  our  ship,  safe  home  to  me ; 

But  if  thou  sendest  some  a-wrack, 

To  never  more  come  sailing  back. 

Send  any,  all,  that  skim  the  sea, 

But  bring  this  one  ship  home  to  me. 

Dec.  10,  1903.  B.  W.  Blair. 

THE  WILLIAMSBURG  BRICK  CO. 

ONE  OF  the  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
to  supply  the  Cincinnati  market,  is  The  Williamsburg 
Brick  Co.,  situated  at  Williamsburg,  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  and  managed  by  our  old  friend,  B.  W.  Blair.  Mr.  Blair 
has  been  engaged  here  nearly  two  years.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  25,000  brick  daily.  They  use  a  Creager  soft  mud  machine, 
Potts  crusher,  and  have  all  the  modern  appliances.  The  brick 
are  dried  in  racks  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  kilns  by  the  mule 
and  truck  system. 

The  company  make  an  extra  fine  brick,  of  beautiful  red  color, 
and  their  brick  are  in  demand  for  heavy  work,  such  as  sewer 
and  lining  tunnels,  and  also  for  dwelling  houses.  It  takes  about 
twelve  days  to  burn  the  brick,  their  kilns  being  the  ordinary 
clamp  wall,  a  furnace  to  each  arch.  Recently  they  have  supplied 
the  brick  for  the  Hyde  Park  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Hyde 
Park,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  also  for  a  sewer  at  Monington,  near  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  They  have  just  about  completed  the  contract 
for  a  million  brick  for  the  immense  new  iron  works  for  the  L. 
Schreiber  Company,  at  Ivanhoe,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They 
have  also  taken  an  order  of  over  a  half-million  of  brick  from  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  R.  R.  to  line  a  tunnel  for  said  company, 
situated  at  Virginia  City,  Virginia. 

The  firm  has  quite  a  tract  of  good  clay  land,  and  contem¬ 
plate  quite  extensive  improvements  this  winter,  adding  greatly 
to  the  capacity  of  their  works.  They  will  overhaul  their  drying 
sheds,  and  erect  another  kiln,  and  put  in  new  brick  machine, 
engine  and  boiler.  So  that,  by  spring,  they  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  that  the  high  quality  for  their  product  has 
insured.  The  firm  will  be  represented  at  the  National  Convention 
at  Cincinnati  next  February,  and  B.  W.  Blair,  the  veteran  brick 
manufacturer,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A,,  will  be  on  hand  to  greet  his  old  friends  of  the  craft,  make 
new  ones,  and  profit  by  the  experiences  of  those  who  attend  the 
meeting. 

Williamsburg,  O.,  is  a  pretty  little  town  situated  in  Clermont 
county,  Ohio,  and  settled  by  and  the  home  of  the  famous  Wm. 
Lytle  family,  pioneers  of  early  Ohio. 


One  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  brick  plants  in  the 
southwest  is  that  of  the  Smith  County  Brick  Co.,  at  Lindale, 
Texas,  which  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Symonds, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  a  well  known  business  man  of  Tyler, 
Texas,  is  president  of  the  company.  This  plant  is  equipped 
throughout  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances,  consisting 
of  a  Four  Mold  Boyd  Brick  Press  “Special,”  Dry  Pan,  etc. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  BRICKYARD  PILGRIMAGE. 


One  Way  of  Keeping  Up  with  the  Procession — How  the 
Hoosier  Brick  Plants  Look  to  a  Sucker. 


HAVE  ALWAYS  favored  the  idea  of  the  brick 
manufacturer  who  aims  to  keep  up  with  the  pro¬ 
cession,  keeping  tab  on  what  his  competitors 
are  doing.  When  I  say  competitors,  I  do  not 
mean  exclusively  those  who  are  competing 
on  prices  or  for  territory,  but  in  a  broad 
sense  those  who  are  striving  to  be  at  the 
head  in  quality  of  manufactured  material 
and  methods  of  making  it.  This  process  of 
“keeping  tab”  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
head  of  the  concern,  but  should  be  shared 
by  the  executive  force.  The  head  burner, 
for  instance,  may  be  doing  exceedingly  well 
carrying  out  the  ideas  that  have  suggested 
themselves  to  him  in  years  of  active  work,  but  he  might,  in  a 
visit  to  another  similarly  situated,  discover  many  things  which 
were  an  improvement  upon  the  system  he  had  inaugurated  and 
which  he  had  felt  sure  could  not  be  improved  upon. 

This  is  true  of  almost  every  branch  of  a  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  bookkeeper  who  remains  day  after  day,  week  after 
week  and  year  after  year  on  his  high  stool,  usually  improves  only 
on  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work.  The  system  taught  him  in 
his  youth  as  the  “only  proper  way,”  becomes  stereotyped  and 
rigid.  The  burner  who  learned  his  trade  thirty  years  ago, 
of  the  best  brick  burner  known  at  that  time,  is  extremely  apt  to 
believe  that  he  cannot  improve  upon  the  system  he  has  so  long 
practised.  This  is  generally  true  all  along  the  line,  and  changes 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  or  manager  are  not  made 
witix  the  abiding  faith  in  results  they  would  be  if  the  subor¬ 
dinates  had  seen  all  that  induced  the  superintendent  or  manager 
to  inaugurate  them.  Hence  it  is  that  much  can  be  learned  by  one 
who  desires  to  learn  and  is  willing  to  be  taught  bv  seeing  how 
others  do. 

I  have  in  mind  now  one  of  the  old  school  brickmakers  who, 
for  twenty  years  after  he  started  in  the  business,  never  visited 
another  yard.  His  argument,  when  asked  to  visit  another  plant 
where  some  new  machinery  had  been  installed  by  a  much  younger 
man,  was,  "I  have  been  in  the  business  too  long  and  am  too 
old  to  learn  anything  of  him,  and  he  cannot  teach  me  any¬ 
thing.”  He  did,  finally,  make  the  visit,  with  the  result  that  he 
became  an  enthusiast  over  the  system  in  use  by  his  younger 
competitor. 

1  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  knew 
all  there  was  to  know  about  any  particular  branch  of  my 
business,  ought  to  seek  employment  with  some  one  else.  It 
is  not  strange,  then,  that  holding  these  views,  I  should  favor 
going  among  my  neighbors  and  also  favor  having  those  to 
whom  1  look  for  results  in  our  business  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  third  week  in  November  was  selected  for  a  trip  by  the 
general  manager  of  our  company  and  myself  among  the  paving 
brick  manufacturers  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Our  itinerary  made 
out  before  we  started  was  much  more  comprehensive  than  the 
records  of  the  trip  show.  The  general  manager  started  Sun¬ 
day  night,  November  15th,  stopping  Monday  forenoon  at  the 
Western  Brick  Co.’s  works  at  Danville,  where  the  ability,  genius 
and  perseverance  of  Frank  Butterworth  have  been  so  marvel¬ 
lously  manifested.  There  are  few  young  men  in  the  country 
who  have  Frank’s  nerve,  and  there  are  no  old  ones.  The  plant 
is  in  many  ways  a  model  one  and,  while  he  has,  without  doubt, 
made  some  mistakes,  I  know  of  none  who,  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  has  made  less. 

I  left  Chicago  early  Monday  morning,  the  16th  ult.,  and 
met  Butterworth  about  35  miles  north  of  Danville,  where  he 
had  been  attending  a  letting.  He  had  his  grip  with  him  and  had 
planned  to  go  to  Clinton  with  us.  It  will  be  easier  to  write 


W.  S.  than  general  manager,  so  in  this  letter  in  future  that  will 
be  his  designation.  He  found  11s  at  Danville  and  we  reached 
Clinton  about  1  P.  M.  The  two  Robbs,  father  and  son,  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  show  us  around,  although  they* could 
not  control  the  elements. 

This  is  a  nice  plant  and  up-to-date  in  many  ways.  Good 
steam  dryer,  good  side  cut  machinery,  good  material,  electric 
lights,  good  kilns  and  fine  burns,  all  run  by  two  gentlemen.  Hon. 
Mr.  Butterworth  left  us  at  Danville,  and  we  journeyed  on  to 
Terre  Haute,  where  we  were  met  by  our  engineering  friend, 
Grimes,  who  steered  11s  to  the  Terre  Haute  House,  Mr.  Blair 
being  out  of  town.  He  returned,  however,  before  we  had  gone 
to  sleep  and,  coming  to  our  rooms,  we  mapped  out  a  program 
for  the  following  day. 

I  could  write  a  long  letter  describing  our  travels  Tuesday, 
Noverqbe^-^7tbT-Jiut  will  try  to  condense.  Left  hotel  at  8 :30 
A.  jM.,  Mr.  Blair  driving,  visited  the  works  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Brick  and  Pipe  Co.,  spending  an  hour  and  a  half.  Found  Mr. 
Blair’s  son,  an  educated,  practical  young  man,  making  the  old 
machine  room  into  a  new  one.  Took  in  the  shale  bank,  the 
kilns,  the  new  coal  mine,  and  drove  back  to  town,  where  I 
enjoyed  watching  W.  S.,  who  pad  never  seen  the  street  pave¬ 
ments,  for  which  Terre  Hautej  is  so  justly  famous.  I  think 
it  was  five  years  ago  that  seeing,  those  streets  was  such  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  me,  and  the  only  change  since  that  time  was  that  they 
had  become  smoother  and  better.  \  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  more  poor  brick  pavements  \  are  due  to  poor  workmanship 
and  faulty  specifications,  than  to\  inferior  brick.  So  much  has 
this  second  visit  to  Terre  Haute  impressed  me  that  I  am  deter¬ 
mined,  if  possible,  to  have  the  Chicago  Board  of  Local  Improve¬ 
ments  and  Street  Engineer  visit  that  xdty  and  see  for  themselves 
what  I  have  seen. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold  and  the  wind  from  the  north¬ 
west  cut  like  a  knife,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Blair  to  let  us  get  out  of  the  carriage  and 
warm  up.  He  finally  brought  us  up  at  a  small  frame  dwelling 
and  we,  nearly  frozen,  alighted.  This  little  house  proved  to  be 
the  office  of  a  wine  company.  Going  down  the  cellar  stairs,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  mammoth  vault  divided  and  sub-divided 
into  compartments  of  varying  size  and  temperature.  Mr.  Blair 
introduced  us  to  the  proprietor  and  he  invited  us  to  sample  the 
eleven  different  brands  of  native  wine  made  by  him.  Our  be¬ 
numbed  system  received  each  sample  with  renewed  or  increased 
satisfaction,  and  we  emerged  from  that  vault  warmed,  cheered 
and  thankful. 

It  is  hard  to  write  of  our  visit  with  Will  P.  Blair  and  cut 
it  short.  He  and  Mr.  Grimes  went  with  us  to  Brazil  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  visiting  Mr.  Winslow’s  paving  brick  works  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Llildebrand.  Here,  they  make  nothing 
but  side  cut  repressed  pavers,  and  I  must  give  them  the  credit 
for  the  most  perfect  burns  I  have  ever  seen.  The  plant  has  been 
metamorphosed  from  a  sewer  pipe  factory,  but  is  rapidly  being 
evolved  into  a  first-class  paving  brick  plant.  From  that  point 
we  drove  over  to  the  hollow  building  block  factory  of  Ayer, 
McCarel,  Clay  Co.,  a  new  model  plant,  everything  O.  K.  and  up- 
to-  date.  Their  ware  is  burned  splendidly,  but,  as  W.  S.  remarked, 
it  is  easier  to  burn  fire  clay  ware  half  an  inch  in  thickness 
than  shale  brick  four  inches  thick.  Mr.  Regan,  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  officers,  showed  us  around  one  of  the  newest,  best  and 
most  complete  clay  working  plants  in  Indiana.  Waste  heat  for 
drying,  electric  lights,  new  modern  machinery,  with  everything 
neat  and  tidy. 

At  the  station,  just  as  the  day  closed,  we  parted  with  Blair 
and  Grimes,  who  had  given  the  whole  day  to  our  pleasure  and 
comfort.  The  train  for  Indianapolis  was,  as  usual,  one  hour 
and  fifty  minutes  late.  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  an  early 
breakfast.  We  reached  the  Hoosier  capital  about  8:30  and  were 
met  at  the  station  by  the  editor  of  the  Clay-Worker  and  informed 
by  him  that  the  train  we  had  come  on  front  Brazil  had  a  dining 
car  and  that  we  might  have  put  in  the  hungry  hour  and  a  half 
Idling  up  and  getting  good  natured.  However,  “All’s  well  that 
ends  well,”  and  we  finished  an  eventful  day  with  Randall  and 
Winslow.  The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  we  spent  calling 
on  Uncle  Jesse  and  other  Indianapolis  friends,  saw  the  famous 
or  infamous  wood  pavements,  lunched  with  Mrs.  and  Edna  R., 
bade  good  bye  to  the  people  who  really  do  the  work  on  the  Clay- 
Worker,  including  Father  Billingslev.  and  took  the  train  for 
Columbus.  The  chronicles  of  our  journeys  in  Ohio,  what  and 
whom  we  saw,  whom  we  heard  and  what  they  said,  will  have 
to  go  over  to  the  January  number.  D.  V.  P. 

Chicago,  Dec.  q,  1903. 
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NO.  40  HOLLOW  WARE  AUGER  MACHINE. 


Patents  Pending. 


THE  DESIRE  to  more  fully  supply  the  wants  of  hollow  ware 
manufacturers  has  led  The  American  Clay- Working  Machin¬ 
ery  Co.  to  put  upon  the  market  their  No.  40  Auger  machine, 
which  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  requiremente  for  this  class 
of  product.  Having  been  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  hollow  building  blocks,  electrical  conduits,  fire  proofing 
and  other  hollow  ware  The  American  Company  has  been  able  to 
give  this  machine  a  scope  of  usefulness  possessed  by  no  other  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  In  the  manufacture  of  hollow  ware  the  great 
variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  to  be  manufactured  makes  it  essential  to 
have  a  machine  with  as  many  facilities  as  possible  for  adjusting 
the  propellers  and  the  dies  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  These 
are  some  of  the  advantages  incorporated  into  the  No.  40  machine. 


Another  very  essential  feature  of  a  hollow  block  machine  is 
strength.  This  has  been  given  the  No.  40,  and  it  is  the  heaviest 
machine  for  its  auger  capacity  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
clay  trade. 

The  gearing  frame  is  massive  and  self-contained.  All  the  jour¬ 
nal  bearings  except  one  are  made  a  part  of  the  gearing  frame, 
which  is  provided  with  heavy  steel  rods  to  take  the  end  thrust  strain 
off  the  auger  shaft.  The  thrust  plates  are  10  inches  in  diameter. 
The  thrust  casting  is  independent  of  the  main  frame,  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  oil  chamber  for  the  thrust  plates.  The  frame  is  so 
designed  that  each  shaft  can  be  removed  without  molesting  the 
other.  The  outer  end  of  the  driving  shaft  is  supported  by  a  neat, 
box  pattern  pedestal  journal  bearing.  The  clay  cylinder  is  carried 
by  a  substantial  support.  The  entire  machine  is  mounted  on  8-inch 
“I”  beams,  which  make  it  self-contained.  The  bolts  are  large,  and 
are  provided  with  jam  nuts.  The  driving  pulley  is  42  inches  diam¬ 
eter  by  12-inch  face,  and  should  make  200  revolutions  per  minute 


The  American  Clay- Working  Machinery  Co.’s  New  No.  40  Auger  Machine  for  Hollow  Ware. 


The  propellers  are  made  large  in  diameter  and  for  some  clay  have 
a  wall  of  clay  between  the  propellers,  while  for  others  the  continu¬ 
ous  screw  is  used. 

The  nozzle  is  made  in  two  parts,  one  telescoping  into  the  other, 
and  means  are  provided  to  draw  the  die  closer  or  move  it  away  from 
the  propeller,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  or  to  draw  either  side,  top 
or  bottom  closer  to  the  propeller,  which  makes  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  variety  and  size  of  ware  than  on  any  other  machine 
on  the  market.  This  device  insures  the  bar  of  clay  traveling  more 
equal  in  cross  section,  and  also  by  adjustment  the  bar  will  travel  in 
a  straight  line,  which  insures  the  ware  drying  straight.  With  the 
cross  section  traveling  uniformly  the  bar  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
ruffle  at  the  corners  or  crack  the  walls  or  partitions,  because  with 
this  improved  machine  all  parts  of  the  column  of  clay  have  equal 
density. 


to  obtain  an  average  capacity.  The  gearing  is  made  with  a  high 
factor  of  safety  and  all  gears  are  covered  by  casings  to  protect  the 
operators  from  injury  and  to  prevent  dirt  and  dust  from  falling  into 
the  gearing.  The  tempering  blades  and  augers  are  made  of  a  white 
and  gray  iron,  giving  strength  and  wearing  qualities.  The  augers 
are  surrounded  by  removable,  fluted  casings  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  tempering  blades. 

The  oil  crips  are  covered  with  spring  lids  which  prevent  them 
from  rattling  or  falling  into  the  machine.  The  thrust  rods,  four  in 
number  are  provided  with  long  threads  which  permits  the  telescope 
nozzle  being  adjusted  in  and  out  to  a  distance  of  six  inches. 
Length  of  machine  overall,  12  feet  9  inches;  width  of  skids  3  feet  4 
inches;  width  over  all,  4  feet  8  inches.  Height  from  floor  to  top  of 
hopper,  3  feet  8  inches.  Height  over  all  4  feet  1 1  inches.  Weight 
11,000  pounds.  The  American  Conpany  will  be  glad  to  send  full 
particulars  regarding  this  machine  upon  request  addressed  to 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
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BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  UNDERDRAINING. 


PROMOTES  FILTRATION  by  rendering  the 
soil  and  subsoil  more  porous.  It  makes  deep 
and  thorough  cultivation  easy.  It  requires  much 
less  labor  to  prepare  the  seed  bed.  When  land 
is  well  drained  and  the  surface  water  is  rapidly 
passed  down  through  the  soil  to  the  drains,  the 
soil  dries  quickly,  so  as  to  readily  admit  of  stir¬ 
ring,  which  promotes  a  circulation  of  air  through 
the  soil,  making  it  friable. 

Underdrainage  warms  the  soil  by  lessening 
the  evaporation.  A  well  underdrained  soil  is  from  six  to  ten 
degrees  warmer  than  it  would  be  if  not  underdrained.  Under¬ 
drainage  prevents  the  baking  of  the  surface  soil. 

The  increased  temperature  of  underdrained  soil  and  the  more 
friable  condition  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  through  the  soil, 
promotes  plant  growth.  The  plants  more  readily  take  up  the 
nutriments  necessary  to  the  growth,  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

Underdrainage  lowers  the  line  of  saturation  in  the  soil  and 
allows  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  greater  depths, 
enabling  plants  to  withstand  extreme  drouths. 

Underdrainage,  making  the  soil  open  and  porous,  allows 
the  liquid  manures  to  pass  down  into  the  soil,  where  they  are 
absorbed  and  held  for  use  in  feeding  the  plants. 

A  well  drained  soil  is  less  liable  to  heave  and  throw  out  the 
plants,  such  as  clover,  wheat  and  other  crops. 

Underdrainage  makes  the  soil  ready  for  the  plow  sooner  in 
the  spring  season,  and  the  crops  growing  in  such  a  soil  are 
legs  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  early  frosts  in  the  fall  season, 
which  practically  lengthens  the  season  for  growing  and  matur¬ 
ing  farm  crops. 


FAULTY  DITCHES. 


A  lawsuit  is  pending  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Ind.,  involving 
a  large  sum  of  money  already  paid  for  the  construction  of 
ditches  that  will  have  to  be  reconstructed  if  the  land  owners 
realize  any  particular  benefit  for  the  money  expended. 

A  county  surveyor  of  the  county,  Mr.  W.  Miller,  during  his 
term  of  office  (seven  years)  established  surveys  for  more  than 
$150,000  worth  of  ditches  for  Louramie  township  alone.  The  sur¬ 
veyor  failed  to  do  his  duty  in  requiring  the  contractors  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  specifications  of  the  ditch  contracts.  The  work  has  been 
so  badly  bungled  that  the  taxpayers  have  refused  to  pay  further 
assessments  and  have  carried  the  case  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  work,  or  want  of  work,  entailed  a 
ditch  tax  and  encumbrance  on  lands  and  lots  in  and  around 
Clarks  Hill  of  more  than  $100,000,  a  large  amount  of  which  was 
paid  promptly  to  the  county  surveyor  by  land  owners,  who,  at 
the  time,  were  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  reclaiming  a  large 
body  of  excellent  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  Mr.  Miller 
having  promised  that  he  would  give  Louramie  township  the 
best  drainage  system  of  any  township  in  Indiana.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Indianapolis  Daily  News  writes  as  follows :  “The 
county  records  show  that  for  nearly  six  years  Mr.  Miller  was 
a  very  busy  man,  surveying  new  and  resurveying  old  ditches, 
issuing  blue  prints,  and  collecting  assessments  on  the  installment 
plan  from  land  owners.  Those  who  neglected  to  pay  the  assess¬ 
ments  when  the  ditches  were  completed  were  threatened  with 


lawsuits  and  heavy  court  costs.  Days,  weeks,  months  and  years 
rolled  by,  thousands  of  dollars  were  paid  into  Miller’s  hands, 
and  no  important  ditches  were  constructed,  nor  any  progress 
made  toward  constructing  them  according  to  the  plans,  and 
land  owners  began  to  grow  distrustful  of  Miller  and  his  con¬ 
tractors,  several  of  whom  publicly  announced  that  their  con¬ 
tracts  were  completed  and  had  been  accepted  by  Miller,  despite 
his  assurance  that  no  ditches  would  be  accepted  nor  the  con¬ 
tractors  released  until  the  work  was  finished  exactly  as  the  plans 
called  for. 

“Miller’s  plans  provided  for  a  one  and  one-half  grade  to 
one,  and  his  assurance  that  he  would  make  all  contractors  exca¬ 
vate  every  cubic  yard  of  earth  according  to  plans  and  specifica- 
tions7~-arKLthe  order  of  court,  won  for  him  many  friends  among 
the  land  owners,  who  have  been  greatly  surprised  and  disap¬ 
pointed  at  his  apparent  inability  to  complete  the  ditch,  begun 
in  March,  1898,  and  his  failure  to  require  the  contractors  to 
comply  with  their  contracts,  or  readvertise  and  relet  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  as  provided  by  law. 

“The  flow  of  water,  freezing  and  thawing,  has  caused  this 
earth  to  wash  or  slide  into  the  channel  of  the  ditch,  obstructing 
the  flow  of  water  and  filling  up  the  ditch  one  to  three  feet, 
almost  entirely  destroying  the  utility  of  all  drain  tile  outlets  into 
this  ditch  in  Tippecanoe  colunty,  from  Montgomery  county  to 
the  Clinton  county  line.  The  plans  and  specifications  provided 
that  all  drain  tile  should  be  \  covered  with  earth  to  a  depth  of 
thirty  inches,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  surface  water  from 
drifting  or  depositing  earth  Instead  of  the  tile  through  the 
joints.  Several  hundred  feet,  as"-aHeged,  were  carried  to  the 
depth  of  only  four  to  twelve  inches,  and  it  has  become  almost 
entirely  filled  with  compost  earth.” 

The  court  has  disapnroved  the  report  of  the  county  surveyor 
and  ordered  him  to  file  another  report.  A  new  drainage  com¬ 
missioner  will  be  appointed  and  the  ditch  work  will  be  completed 
under  the  court’s  direction. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  DRAIN  TILE. 


A  Moultrie  County  (Ill.)  farmer  has  tried  successfully  a  new 
plan  for  cribbing  corn  and  oats,  particularly  damp  and  soft 
grain.  He  simply  places  tiles  in  the  crib;  the  expense  is  small. 
After  a  layer  of  a  few  feet  of  corn  he  places  a  layer  of  tile  a  few 
feet  apart.  They  can  be  inserted  either  horizontally  or  parallel, 
with  sticks  running  through  them  to  keep  them  in  place.  The 
tiles  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  grain  and  ab¬ 
sorb  a  large  amount  of  moisture.  The  scheme  is  said  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  cribbing  soft  corn,  and  the  grain  always 
dries  out  without  the  least  heating. 


ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  FARM  LANDS. 


At  farmers’  institutes,  the  question  is  frequently  asked,  “Will 
farm  lands  continue  to  advance  in  prices?” 

To  answer  this  question  briefly,  we  say,  good  farm  lands  will 
most  likely  advance  in  price — to  what  extent,  we  cannot  say. 
Sharp-eyed  capitalists  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  in  farm  lands,  for  the  reason  that  the  rates  of 
interest  are  low,  and  stocks  are  uncertain,  and  the  future  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  never  more  promising — and  that  the  investment  of 
money  in  good  land  is  not  only  regarded  as  safe,  but  remun¬ 
erative. 

But  we  do  not  advise  farmers  or  others  who  are  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances  financially,  to  go  deeply  in  debt  to  buy  all 
the  land  adjoining.  It  would  be  far  better  to  expend  any  surplus 
money  on  hand  in  improving  the  land  already  owned  and  paid 
for,  by  underdraining  thoroughly  such  land.  We  verily  believe 
that  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  owning  real  estate  that 
might  double  the  value  of  their  holdings  for  productive  pur¬ 
poses  if  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  this  method  of  doubl¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  future  success  in  this  way. 

A  good  clay  soil  or  clay  loam  soil  needing  underdrainage,  and 
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the  greater  portion  does  need  it,  which,  in  its  present  condition, 
yields  annually  an  average  of  only  40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
if  well  underdrained  would  almost  double  this  amount  with 
but  little,  if  any,  more  labor  expended  upon  the  crop  in  the  way 
of  cultivation.  For  it  is  a  truth  that  lands  well  underdrained 
require  less  labor  to  prepare  a  good  seed  bed,  and  less  labor  to 
cultivate,  if  it  is  done  intelligently.  The  owner  of  an  eighty- 
acre  farm  rich  in  natural  fertility,  if  made  available  by  good 
underdrainage,  may  be  made  to  produce  as  much  in  the  way 
of  farm  crops,  bushel  for  bushel,  as  is  often  realized  from  the 
production  of  160  acres,  located  side  by  side  with  it,  not  under¬ 
drained. 

As  a  business  proposition,  is  it  not  better  to  improve  per¬ 
manently,  in  the  way  suggested,  the  lands  already  owned,  by 
underdrainage  and  intelligent  cultivation,  than  it  is  to  buy 
more  land  until  the  extent  of  the  holdings  begets  the  disposition 
to  skim  over  so  many  acres  with  a  far  less  satisfactory  profit? 

By  thorough  and  systematic  underdrainage  and  thoughful 
tillage,  much  of  the  land  now  owned  and  thoughtlessly  cultivated 
may  be  doubled  in  value  for  productive  purposes  and  increased 
profits.  The  time  will  come  when  such  farms  will  command  fabu¬ 
lous  prices  and  the  owners  will  not  readily  part  with  the  own¬ 
ership  of  them. 


A  CALL  FOR  A  DRAINAGE  CONVENTION. 


A  call  for  a  drainage  convention  has  been  issued  by  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  to  be  held  at  Ames,  January  5  and 
6.  The  Agronomy  Department  of  this  college  has  been  doing 
a  lot  of  good  work  among  land  owners  in  the  Hawkeye  State 
in  respect  to  improvement  by  laying  tile,  and  finds  in  the  course 
of  its  investigations  that  changes  in  the  laws  will  be  necessary 
in  several  instances.  Five  thousand  circulars  were  sent  out  to 
farmers  all  over  the  State  and  it  has  been  discovered  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  high-priced  land  cannot 'be  farmed, 
or  at  least  not  always  profitably,  by  reason  of  the  inability  of 
the  owner  to  find  an  outlet.  Many  farmers  report  that  from  25 
to  80  per  cent,  of  their  ground  needs  tile.  A  change  in  the 
laws,  which  will  be  at  once  effective  and  comprehensive  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  drainage  of  land  wherever  needed  is  desired  by  many 
farmers.  Therefore,  according  to  the  large  number  of  requests 
received,  the  college  authorities  have  issued  the  call  for  this 
drainage  convention  and  prominent  men  from  many  parts  of 
the  state  and  outside  it  will  address  those  in  attendance,  while 
the  members  of  the  faculty  will  describe  the  results  of  their 
investigations.  A  large  attendance  is  expected.  The  dates  are 
January  5  and  6  next.  The  place  of  meeting  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  Ames,  la.,  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Prof.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  in  charge  of  the  department  of  soils. 


gone  further  away  to  obtain  it.  It  has  remained  for  a  party  of 
Iliinois  farmers  to  come  to  our  State  and  demonstrate  to  the 
armers  of  that  section  that  they  are  neglecting  some  of  the  best 
lands  that  are  anywhere  to  be  found. 

“The  Illinois  men  had  explicit  faith  in  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  by  systematic  drainage  and  have  now  proved  the  wisdom  of 
their  hypothesis.  By  thorough  ditching,  they  have  reclaimed  a 
vast  area  of  marsh  land  in  Laporte  and  Porter  counties  that 
three  >ears  ago  was  under  water.  At  that  time,  they  obtained 
the  marsh  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $21  per  acre,  and  the  former 
owners  thought  they  were  receiving  more  than  it  could  ever  be 
worth.  It  was  then  bringing  an  annual  rental  of  so  cents  an 
acre.  Now  it  brings  over  $5  rental  and  is  worth  from  $70  to 
$)oo  an  acre,  and  none  of  it  is  for  sale  at  the  latter  figure.  Of 
the  50,000  acres  of  land  bought,  15,000  acres  are  now  under  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation.  A  large  portion  of  this  area  has  this  year 
yielded  from  seventy  to  eighty  bushels  of  corn  and  of  the  very 
quality  that  has  made  Indiana  famous  as  a  corn  growing  state. 
Next  year  will  see  a  still  larger  area  under  cultivation  and  in 
due  time  the  whole  of  it  will  be  bearing  crops  regularly. 

Such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  these  marsh  lands  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  system  of  drainage.  The  operations 
along  this  line  have  been  very  extensive  and  thorough.  Large 
open  ditches  have  been  dug  by  the  use  of  a  steam  dredge,  and 
great  canals  have  been  opened  up  in  nearly  every  direction 
through  the  region  that  is  being  reclaimed.  While  the  work  is 
being  accomplished  at  a  great  expense  of  both  time  and  money, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  what  it  will  pay  as  an 
investment.  This  year’s  crops  upon  the  lands  already  opened 
up  have  amply  proven  that  fact.  As  fast  as  the  land  becomes 
drained  it  is  divided  into  farms,  upon  which  are  built  complete 
sets  of  farm  buildings  of  the  most  approved  style,  and  a  ten¬ 
ant  is  settled  thereon.  Good  roads  are  being  built  and  a  new 
country. is  virtually  being  developed  out  of  the  supposed  worth¬ 
less  marshes  of  the  Kankakee.  The  reclaimed  soil  is  making  ideal 
corn  lands  and  the  district  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
farming  sections  in  the  state.  The  old  marshes  are  becoming 
prosperous,  and  not  only  farms  are  being  made  but  villages 
are  also  springing  up.  The  town  of  La  Crosse  has  been  built 
up  since  the  drainage  work  was  begun  and  is  fast  improving. 

“The  men  who  undertook  this  project  and  who  have  it  in 
hand  all  come  from  Livingston  county,  Illinois,  and  are  in  it 
for  profit.  They  are  practical  men  and  are  nearly  all  graduates 
from  the  school  of  agriculture.  They  are  practical  farmers  who 
have  great  faith  in  the  drainage  of  farm  land.  Their  first  great 
venture  in  this  state  is  certainF  one  that  should  teach  many  les¬ 
sons  to  the  farmers  of  both  this  and  other  States.” 


BITE  OFF  TOO  MUCH. 


MARSH  LANDS. 


The  work  already  done  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  marsh  lands 
is  awakening  an  interest  among  capitalists  and  others  not  here¬ 
tofore  experienced.  A  few  »saw  the  possibilities  years  ago  and 
invested  money  and  labor  in  the  drainage  of  small  areas,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  value  of  their  invest¬ 
ments  has  been  more  than  quadrupled,  and  there  are  yet  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  to  b«  brought  into  cultivation,  lands  of  great  value 
for  agricultural  purposes  when  well  drained.  We  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpt  fiom  the  Farmers  Guide,  which  indicates  the  possi¬ 
bilities  along  this,  line: 

“Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  marsh  land  that  lies 
along  the  banks  of  the  Kankakee  River,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Indiana,  would  hardly  imagine  that  they  could  ever  be 
made  to  produce  good  corn.  Standing,  as  they  do,  under  water 
for  a  goodly  portion  of  every  year,  they  have  never  been  looked 
upon  as  desirous  farm  areas,  and  have  in  most  cases  been  con¬ 
sidered  entirely  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes.  They  have 
remained  untouched  by  the  farmers  of  that  section  of  our  state, 
and  wherever  better  or  more  corn  land  was  wanted,  they  have 


Some  of  our  good  tile  manufacturers  take  too  many  orders, 
so  many,  that  they  know  they  can  not  get  them  out  in  the  time 
promised,  yet  they  agree  to  do  it,  and  take  the  order  to  prevent 
some  other  factory  from  getting  it,  and  ultimately  disappoint  the 
party  placing  the  order  to  a  serious  extent.  Why  should  anyone 
be  so  hoggish  when  they  know  or  ought  to  know  that  such  a 
method  of  doing  business  is  often  a  serious  drawback.  Those 
placing  such  orders  make  arrangements  for  help  to  lay  the 
tile  at  the  time  agreed  upon  for  delivery  of  the  tile  and  are  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  not  infrequently  the  work  is  not  done  for  many 
months  for  want  of  tile.  Such  treatment  of  customers  is  not 
right,  to  say  nothing  more. 


For  cheap  machinery  our  readers  are  referred  to  our  “  For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end;  but  for 
some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find  the 
“  Wanted,”  “  For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying  their 
needs. 
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even  the  cows  and  the  crows  from  their  erstwhile  peaceful 
haunts.  I  don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  now  that  their 
wooden  houses  are  not  equal  in  style  and  durability  to  the 
wooden  houses  of  other  places,  but  wooden  houses  in  Portland, 
the  mother  and  home  of  restful  and  delightful  red  brick,  fills 
one  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  smites  a  man  of  taste 
when  his  neighbor  resolves  to  paint  the  natural,  beautiful,  mod¬ 
est  and  pleasing  face  of  his  faithful  brick  house  with  the  gay 
and  abandoned  color  of  the  courtesan  and  the  simperer. 

But  I  started  in  to  tell  you  that  I  called  on  the  Portland 
brickmakers  and  found  them  still  laughing  and  enjoying  the 
Bostom  .convention  and  looking  forward  hopefully  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  the  round  up  in  February  next.  I  found  our  worthy 
Vice-President  Hawkes,  of  the  Hawkes  Brick  Works,  of  West¬ 
brook,  sitting  in  the  shade  of  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  close 
beside  the  slowly  cooling  body  of  his  last  burn  of  the  season, 
pleasantly  contemplating  the  profits  and  reviewing  the  details 
of  the  finest  brick  manufacturing  plant  on  earth.  I  don’t  care 
where  the  challenger  arikes,  unless  it  is  the  warning  voice  of 
dear  old  Fiske  from  Portsmouth.  But  outside  of  Fiske,  I  believe 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WAY  DOWN  EAST. 


The  Splendid  Plant  of  Hawkes  Co-,  Westbrook,  Me. 


O  THE  average  reader  of  ThsE  Clay- 
WorkER,  Portland,  Maine,  is  so 
near  to  the  “jumping  off  place”  as  to 
take  its  place  with  Hawaii,  Manila 
and  other  more  or  less  loosely  hang¬ 
ing  dots  on  the  fringe  of  the  great 
American  empire,  formerly  generally 
recognized  under  the  title  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  the 
visitor  to  this  easternmost  metropolis  of  Uncle  Sam’s  back  yard 
loses  the  sense  of  remoteness  and  finds  himself  rubbing  his  eyes 
to  assure  himself  that  he  is  seeing  Maine,  and  not  a  thriving 
Massachusetts  or  New  York  city. 

Portland  is  spreading  at  a  rapid  and  substantial  rate,  and 
when  it  takes  under  its  municipal  wing  the  dozen  more  or  less 
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Hawkes  Brick  Works,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


of  its  husky  Portlandic  suburbs,  it  will  find  itself  a  city  well 
above  the  hundred  thousand  mark  in  population,  as  it  has  already 
demonstrated  itself  as  among  the  industrial  communities  of 
the  country.  Portland  has  every  kind  of  industry  namable,  ex¬ 
cept  the  industry  which  years  ago  made  its  beauty  world-famous 
and  its  clay  workers  wealthy  and  respected,  and  that  is  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  making  beautiful  brick  houses,  whose  beauty  never 
fades  and  whose  repair  bills  never  cast  a  shadow  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  account. 

I  was  in  Portland  years  ago  when  they  made  bricks  by  hand 
and  burnt  them  with  their  surplus  hair  and  some  scraggly  roots 
and  limbs  from  the  back  lots,  and  they  were  putting  up  modest 
brick  residences  that  are  today  the  chief  beauty  of  some  of  its 
best  streets;  and  I  come  here  now  and  I  find  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  modern  appliances  and  mod¬ 
ern  methods ;  and  I  find  the  brick  house  ignored  and  tawdry 
and  brazen  wooden  imitation  of  surreptitious  ease  and  respect¬ 
able  leisure  filling  in  every  bit  of  vacant  landscape  and  scaring 


Hawkes’  plant  is  the  neatest  and  prettiest  in  the  country,  and  on 
this  assertion  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  hastily  constructed  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  historian  and  a  practical  brick  man.  Hawkes  yard 
is  like  Hawkes  himself.  It  does  not  deal  in  wind  and  words, 
but  in  solid  arguments.  It  is  hidden  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the 
tourists  by  a  convenient  hillock,  above  which  only  the  smoke 
stack  appears,  and  but  for  the  smoke  and  the  rattle  of  the 
brick  in  the  carts,  one  would  pass  it  by. 

Hawkes  clay  is  called  a  common  gray,  but  it  differs  from 
other  Maine  clays  in  its  slaty,  greenish  tinge  peculiar  to  all 
Portland  clays,  due  it  is  supposed  to  an  excess  of  iron  in  it, 
which  causes  its  beautiful  and  undying  terra  cotta  color  and 
texture  when  burnt. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad  track  passes  by  the 
kiln,  which  is  one  of  Haigh’s  continuous  articles  laid 
up  in  solid,  well  burnt  brick  and  best  of  mortar, 
and  of  a  capacity,  in  all,  of  at  least  800,000  (though 
this  is  a  yarn).  A  tramway  brings  the  clay  from  its  bed  to  the 
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pulverizer,  and  from  thence  it  passes  to  the  horizontal  pug 
mill  and  thence  to  the  machine,  a  Penfield  No.  io  that  fin¬ 
ished  its  twelfth  year  of  active  service  and  is  ready  today  to 
begin  twelve  years  more  of  the  same.  From  the  machines  the 
brick  are  taken  to  pallets  and  piled  on  cars  and  run  into  the 
dryers,  three  in  number,  of  a  weekly  capacity  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  (150,000).  Then  they  go  to  the  kiln,  and 
I  shan’t  say  any  more  about  that  kiln,  because  I  never  saw  a 
Ilaigh  kiln  before,  and  it  looked  so  neat  and  trig  and  trim  and 
dutiful  and  economical,  that  if  I  began  to  tell  you  about  it  you 
might  sing  out  “chestnuts,”  we’ve  seen  this  thing  before. 

But  it’s  a  dandy  and  no  mistake.  With  its  arch  and  the 
Penfield  machine  and  the  dryers,  Hawkes  has  done  for  Maine 
what  Fiske  has  done  for  New  Hampshire,  to  wit :  abolished 
the  winter  season  of  discontent  and  enforced  idleness.  For 
Hawkes  and  Fiskes  have  accomplished  the  impossible  and  can 
run  a  brick  yard  in  Maine  all  the  year  round.  I  wouldn’t  be 
a  bit  astonished  to  learn  that  they  were  cultivating  oranges  and 
feeding  their  men  on  home  grown  yams  some  day. 

Hawkes  can  make  nine  millions  of  fine  face  brick  in  a  year 
if  he  wants  to  do  so,  and  he  can  fire  away  at  an  order  as  soon 
as  it  is  held  out  to  him. 

He  made  four  millions  this  year  and  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  year 
either.  He  got  from  $6.50  to  $3.50  for  them,  and  has  about 
two  millions  left.  One-half  million  of  his  brick  went  into 
sewers  in  the  “Heart  of  the  Commonwealth,”  as  Massachusetts 
likes  to  call  Worcester,  its  second  best  city.  Besides,  the  govern¬ 
ment  took  several  millions,  more  or  less,  to  build  barracks  for  its 
troops  at  Diamond  Island,  in  Portland  Harbor.  He  employed 
thirty-nine  men. 

William  Lucas  has  a  yard  nearer  Portland,  and  everything 
said  of  Hawkes’  plant  can  be  repeated  of  his,  except  that 
Lucas  depends  on  God  Almighty  to  dry  his  brick  and  Hawkes 
adds  steam  to  it.  Lucas  turns  out  about  four  million^  annually 
and  dries  them  on  pallets,  and  they  go  quickly  whenever  good . 
bricks  are  wanted.  Lucas,  however,  burns  the  old  Clamp  kilns 
and  believes  it  better  than  the  Haigh.  But  brickmakers  were 
ever  men  who  found  good  points  in  every  method  and  the 
best  in  their  own.  And  I  am  willing  to  take  Lucas’  word  for  it, 
for  Lucas’  brick  had  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  market  be¬ 
fore  I  was  born.  But  Lucas  hasn’t  abolished  the  Maine  winter. 
That’s  one  on  Lucas.  His  machine  is  a  Frey,  Sheckler  &  Hoover, 
from  the  American  Clay- Working  Machinery  Company,  a  con¬ 
cern  that  seems  to  reach  every  modern  Maine  man,  including 
Hawkes  and  Lucas.  Wesley  Lucas,  son  of  the  old  man,  has 
entered  the  business  as  a  vocation  and  they  say  he  can  take  some 
kinks  out  of  the  old  fellows,  even  now. 

And  a  duplicate  concern  in  every  particular,  even  down  to 
the  son  of  the  old  man  taking  a  hand,  is  M.  H.  Hamblett’s  yard 
near  the  Union  Station,  in  Portland.  Hamblett  has  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Clay-Working  Machine  and  the  pallet  system.  He  makes 
about  four  millions  of  best  quality  of  bricks  and  gets  good  prices 
for  them,  and  his  boy  has  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  is 
going  to  run  the  yard  by  and  bye.  They  burn  Clamps  and  pay 
burner  $3.50  per  day. 

Brown  Densmore,  named  Brown  by  his  father  when  he  saw 
the  results  of  his  first  burn,  makes  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
(1,500,000)  old  fashioned  soft  mud  bricks  close  by  Hamblett 
and  thinks  his  method  is  the  only  artistic  and  brick-worthy  way, 
and  Walker  &  Redlon,  two  hundred  feet  away,  think  so,  too, 
and  they  make  about  a  million  a  year. 

And  in  every  concern  about  Portland,  no  matter  what  the 
method  of  making,  the  same  beautiful  effect  of  color  and  shape 
prevails.  And  yet  in  Portland,  the  home  of  Longfellow,  and 
the  last  resting  place  of  Neal  Dow,  folks  may  be  found  silly 
enough  to  build  houses  of  wood  and  brutal  enough  to  paint 
their  brick  walls. 

The  Portland  fellows  expect  a  good  season  next,  despite  the 
craze  for  wood  and  paint,  and  all  of  them  will  struggle  to  meet 
the  l)oys  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  Cincinnati  early  in  Hawkes’ 
spring  month.  Brien  J.  Dunn. 


CARS  FOR  SAND-LIME  BRICK  PLANTS. 


A  PERUSAL  of  any  of  the  current  clay  trade  papers  will 
give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  rapid  progress  being  made 
in  the  introduction  of  the  sand-lime  process  of  brick 
manufacture. 

New  plants  are  being  organized  in  various  localities  and  in 
some  instances  old  plants  are  being  remodeled  and  fitted  up  to 
embark  in  the  new  industry.  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  for- 
see  that  the  proportions  which  this  process  is  assuming,  in  time 
will  create  a  rival  of  considerable  importance  to  the  manufacture 
of  brick  from  clay  or  shale. 

The  Atlas  Car  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  appreciating  the  necessity  of  cars  for  sand-lime  brick  as 
well  as  those  made  from  clay  products,  have  recently  designed 
a  car  to  meet  tins  requirement,  a  cut  of  which  is  represented 
herewith. 

This  car  is  used  in  transferring  brick  from  machine  to  hard¬ 
ening  cylinders,  where  the  final  operation  in  their  manufacture 
is  completed.  The  hardening  cylinders  are  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  ten  or  twelve  cars  with  a  capacity  of  800  to  1,000  brick  each. 

The  car  shown  in  the  engraving  is  one  of  two  styles  built  by 
the  above  mentioned  firm.  It  is  extremely  rigid  in  construction, 
frame  consisting  of  two  steel  channels  with  angle  crosspieces 
riveted  firmly  into  position.  The  top  plate  is  riveted  to  frame 
with  rivets  flattened,  producing  a  smooth  surface.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  tnese  cars  operate  easily.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  use  of  anti-friction  roller  bearings  of  high  carbon  drawn 


The  New  Atlas  Sand-Lime  Brick  Car. 


steel,  which  are  not  affected  to  any  extent  by  the  heat  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

W^ere  a  lighter  car  is  desired,  frame  is  made  of  angle  iron 
in  place  of  channels,  and  wheels  are  spoke  design  instead  of 
pattern  shown  in  cut.  Modifications  of  these  cars  can  be  made 
to  suit  special  conditions,  in  respect  to  gauge  of  track,  size  of 
platform,  etc. 

The  Atlas  Car  and  Manufacturing  Company  manufacture  a 
complete  line  of  dump  cars  for  the  complete  installation  of  in¬ 
dustrial  railways,  and  have  recently  issued  a  new  circular  of 
sand-nme  and  concrete  building  block  cars,  which  they  will  be 
glad  to  forward  upon  application. 


WHY  TIMES  ARE  GOOD. 


Is  there  as  much  as  $5,000,000,000  in  cash  anywhere?  That 
is  the  amount  which  the  farmers  and  planters  of  this  country 
will  want  for  the  products  of  1903.  If  they  had  not  learned  to 
put  their  money  in  the  banks  or  were  not  such  good  customers 
to  the  rest  of  the  country,  farmers  and  planters  could  corner 
the  money  of  the  nation,  for  theirs  is  the  real  stuff  which  sells 
for  cash  on  delivery.  The  country  is  rich  which  can  raise  and 
market  such  an  amount  of  the  products  of  the  earth  and  em¬ 
ploy  only  about  a  third  of  its  population  in  producing  it.  Here 
is  the  real  touchstone  of  prosperity  which  tells  when  to  build 
railroads  and  to  invest  money  without  apprehension  in  many 
a  line  of  industry. — Muncie  (Ind.)  Star. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DANVILLE’S  WEALTH  AND  ATTRACTIONS. 


Vast  Natural  Resources  Developed  by  a  Progressive  and 
Enterprising  People. 


Great  Shale  Brick  Plants  that  will  be  Visited  by  those  who 
Attend  the  Illinois  Clay  workers’  Convention, 
January  5'Th  to  6th. 


CITIZENS  OF  DANVILLE,  Ill.,  can  well  boast 
of  their  city,  for  it  is  one  of  the  largest  small 
municipalities  in  the  Central  West.  It  claims  to 
be  the  sixth  city  in  the  state,  its  inhabitants  num¬ 
bering,  in  round  numbers, 

25,000.  It  is  the  center  of 
an  immense  coal  territory 
which,  with  its  splendid  rail¬ 
road  facilities  make  it 
very  attractive  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  to  whom  cheap  fuel 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  Danville 
is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Wabash, 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  and  the  Peo¬ 
ria  &  Eastern  and  Cairo  divisions  of  the 
Big  Four  railroads.  It  is  also  connected  by 
trolley  lines  with  Champaign  and  Urbana 
and  other  near-by  points.  Its  public  build¬ 
ings  are  modern  and  substantial  in  character 
and  were  built  chiefly  of  brick  made  by  local 
manufacturers.  All  her  principal  streets  are 
paved  with  vitrified  brick.  The  town  is  well 
equipped  with  hotels  and  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Her  people  are  noted  for  their  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  those  who 
gather  there  January  5th  and  6th  to  attend 
the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 


of  red  clay  which  the  native  Indians  used  in  painting  their  faces 
and  bodies.  Those  coming  from  distant  points,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  came  from  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  for  this 
red  clay,  so  important  to  them  was  it  in  their  “make-up,”  were 
wont  to  ask  for  Dan’s  place,  and  so  the  location  became  known 
by  that  name  and  finally  in  more  polite  circles  was  christened 
Danville.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  clay  and 
shale  of  this  vicinity  is  destined  to  add  to  the  renown  and  wealth 
of  the  community,  for  it  is  both  fine  in  quality  and  utterly  inex- 
Iiau3.ji.rn;  in  quantity,  and  the  brick  plants  now  located  near  the 
city  are  furnishing  vitrified  building  and  paving  brick  of  the  best 
quality  to  the\surrounding  towns  and  cities  within  a  radius 
of  too  miles,  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  product  going  to 
Indiananolis.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 


Gilbert  Street  Bridge,  Danville,  Ninety  Feet  Above  the  River. 


Illinois  Clay  workers’  Association  can  count  on  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  a  pleasant  time  if  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  local  manu-* 
facturers  to  make  it  so. 

The  name  Danville  was  derived  in  a  manner  of  special  interest 
to  clayworkers.  The  story  goes  that  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  this  section  was  a  Daniel  Beckwith,  who  established  a  trading 
point  near  the  site  of  the  present  city.  On  his  land  was  a  deposit 


THE  IMMENSE  PLANT  OE  THE  WESTERN 
BRICK  COMPANY. 

In  1900,  Mr.  F.  W.  Butterworth,  who  had 
gained  renown  as  a  hustling  brickmaker  in 
the  Indiana  gas  belt,  began  the  erection  of 
what  is  now,  in  all  probability,  the  largest 
individual  brick  plant  in  the  world.  At  least, 
more  brick  are  made  there  under  one  roof 
than  at  any  other  point  in  this  country,  the 
total  daily  capacity  amounting  to  nearly  300,- 
000.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  that  he 
“bores  with  a  large  auger.”  This  was  liter¬ 
ally  true  in  the  preliminary  work  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  clay  property  which  is  now  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  Western  Brick  Co., 
and  which  comprises  175  acres.  Before  clos¬ 
ing  the  deal  for  this  land,  Mr.  Butterworth 
made  one  hundred  or  more  borings  thirty 
feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  thus  determined 
definitely  the  character  of  the  underlying 
clay,  shale  and  coal  deposits.  Now  that  the 
latter  have  been  laid  bare,  it  is  not  so  re¬ 
markable  that  he  had  the  courage  to  invest 
the  capital  necessary  for  such  an  immense 
enterprise,  which  at  first,  to  the  casual  ob¬ 
server,  looked  like  a  hazardous  under¬ 
taking.  Some  of  his  prospective  competitors  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  at  first  to  prophesy  trouble  and  disaster  for  him  and  his 
company  and,  when  it  became  known  that,  in  order  to  reach  a 
portion  of  his  clay  deposit  it  was  necessary  to  strip  off  from  ten 
to  fourteen  feet  of  soil,  sand  and  gravel,  it  did  look  like  he  had 
tackled  a  big  contract. 

Those  who  now  visit  the  plant  see  no  evidence  of  trouble 
on  this  score.  Apparently  about  the  easiest  part  of  the  work 


and  one  that  gives  him  the  least  trouble  is  this  stripping  process. 
It  is  done  by  hydraulic  power.  A  pump  for  this  special  purpose 
was  installed  two  years  ago,  which  has  a  capacity  of  2,500  gallons 
per  minute.  This  immense  volume  of  water  is  forced  through  a 
ten-inch  main  and  is  delivered  at  the  desired  point  under  a  pres¬ 
sure  that  carries  off  the  undesired  surface  deposit  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  By  this  process,  the  cost  of  stripping  is  reduced  to  less 
than  five  cents  a  yard,  which  is  considerably  less  than  it  can.be 
done  for  in  the  ordinary  way  by  horse  power. 

He  now  has  one  bank  stripped  sufficiently  to  afford  clay  for 
about  four  years’  use,  and  expects  the  coming  spring  to  strip  the 
other  bank  for  about  an  equal  area.  There  are  two  banks,  one 
clay,  which  is  used  for  common  building  brick,  and  the  other 
shale,  from  which  the  paving  brick  are  made.  A  Marion  steam 
shovel  is  used  in  each,  the  deposits  averaging 
from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth.  Beneath 
these  stratas  is  a  vein  of  coal  six  feet  in 
depth.  It  is  of  excellent  quality  and  affords 
the  company  a  cheap  and  unfailing  fuel  sup¬ 
ply.  Now  that  these  great  deposits  are  laid 
bare,  those  who  at  first  prophesied  trouble 
must  admit  that,  while  he  did  bite  off  a 
large  mouthful,  it  is  exceedingly  good  chew¬ 
ing. 

The  raw  material  is  dropped  from  the 
shovel  dipper  into  bottom-side  dump  cars, 
each  holding  three  yards  of  shale  or  clay, 
as  the  case  may  be.  These  cars  are  handled 
in  trains  of  four  each  by  small  locomotives 
run  to  the  foot  of  the  incline,  where  a  cable 
is  attached,  by  which  they  are  hoisted  to  a 
point  above  the  pans.  The  hard  shale  is 
passed  through  a  shale  crusher  similar  to 
that  illustrated  on  page  604  of  this  issue, 
which  is  made  bv  the  American  Road  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  The  clay 
goes  direct  to  the  pans.  There  are  six  of 
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brick  machine.  On  the  latter,  they  make  35,000  building  brick  per 
day,  and  on  one  Chambers  machine  is  made  about  100,000  ordinary 
size  building  and  paving  brick,  while  on  the  other  is  made  60,0 co 
or  more  large  size  paving  block.  The  latter  are  repressed,  the 
work  being  done  by  four  of  the  Richardson  represses  from 
the  shops  of  the  Ohio  Ceramic  and  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

From  the  machines  and  represses,  the  brick  are  piled  on  to 
cars  and  run  through  drying  tunnels  heated  by  waste  heat  from 
the  cooling  kilns.  An  immense  fan  or  blower  is  used  in  this 
department.  It  was  furnished  by  the  New  York  Blower  Co., 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  ever  built  for  brickyard  use.  The 
fan  itself  it  16  feet  in  diameter,  the  blades  being  eight  feet  in 
width.  Its  size  enables  them  to  run  it  at  a  comparatively  low 


The  Western  Brick  Company's  New  Yard  Office. 


A  Few  of  the  “Butterworth”  Round  Down  Draft  Kilns 


the  latter,  all  from  the  shops  of  the  Frost  Engine  Co.,  Galesburg, 
111.  From  the  pans,  the  material  is  elevated  and  passed  over  in¬ 
clined  gravity  screens,  one  to  each  pan.  The  tailings  go  back 
to  the  pans,  and  the  clay  into  hoppers,  which  hold  enough  for 
several  hours  run.  trom  the  hoppers,  the  prepared  material 
goes  to  the  pug  mills,  and  then  into  the  brick  machines. 

They  have  two  large  Chambers  machines  and  one  Potts  Stock 


rate  of  speed — no  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  dryer  has  ?8  tracks  with  a  total  capacity 
of  210,000.  The  brick  go  into  the  kiln  bone 
dry.  All  of  the  brick  and  block  are  burned 
in  round  down  draft  kilns.  They  now  have 
fifty  of  these,  each  with  an  average  capacity 
of  75,000  brick.  The  brick  are  burned  in 
about  eight  days,  the  block  requiring  ten, 
about  half  this  time  is  consumed  in  water- 
smoking. 

The  kilns  are  built  in  groups  of  four,  one 
stack  answering  for  each  group.  The  stacks 
are  round,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty  feet 
high.  Eight  more  of  these  kilns  will  be  built 
as  soon  as  the  weather  and  other  conditions 
will  permit.  The  runways  between  the  kilns 
are  paved  with  brick,  and  the  view  of  the 
multitude  of  round  domes  and  tall  stacks 
is  one  that  no  brickmaker  who  sees  it  will 
ever  forget.  All  told,  the  kilns  cover  a 

ground  space  of  about  100x775  feet.  Run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  this  is  the  railroad  sid¬ 
ings.  There  are  two  tracks  connecting  with 
the  Big  Four  and  other  roads,  and  affording 
track  room  for  sixty  freight  cars.  They  have  sold  and  shipped 
55,000,000  brick  this  year  and  have  on  hand  less  than  500,000, 
with  orders  on  their  books  for  from  six  to  seven  millions 
for  future  delivery.  If  the  reader  thinks  that  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  this  nlant,  Mr.  Butterworth,  is  not  leading  a  strenuous 
life,  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  brick  business. 

The  plant  is  thoroughly  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every 
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respect.  The  one  feature,  however,  that  they  are  especially 
proud  of  is  their  new  factory  office.  As  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph,  made  especially  for  The  Clay-Worker,  will  show,  it 
is  a  handsome  brick  structure.  The  interior  fittings  are  substantial 
and  rich,  and  visitors  are  not  only  made  welcome,  but  very  com¬ 
fortable.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  great  plant,  and  Mr.  Butterworth 
may  well  be  proud  of  it. 

THE  DANVILLE  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO. 

Another  plant  which  the  delegates  to  the  convention  will  want 
to  visit  is  that  of  the  above  named  company,  which  was  estaE 
lished  and  is  still  operated  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Shea,  who  years  ago 
was  a  familiar  figure  at  every  Illinois  convention.  Mr.  Shea 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  tile  makers.  Of  late  years,  he  has  been 
devoting  his  plant  chiefly  to  building  and  paving  brick,  but  con¬ 
templates  again  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  tile  in  the  very 
near  future.  His  plant  shows  considerable  wear  and  tear,  and 
the  great  gaps  in  the  sides  of  the  near-by  hills  will  tell  the  prac¬ 
tised  eye  of  the  clayworker  that  the  plant  has  been  idle  but  little 
of  the  time  since  it  was  first  established  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  Mr.  Shea’s  company  is  also  fortunate  in  having  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  shale,  clay  and  coal.  His  son  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  plant  and,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  raw 
material  is  concerned,  his  son’s  son’s  sons  may  continue  in  the 
business  if  they  see  fit  so  to  do.  A  number  of  improvements  are 


F.  W.  Butterworth — An  Old  Picture. 


ing,  for  every  progressive  clayworker  will  want  to  visit  and  inspect 
these  great  establishments.  Those  who  do  so  will  be  better 
equipped  for  the  ensuing  year’s  work,  for  they  will  not  only  gain 
much  information  of  a  practical  character,  but  they  will  add 
to  their  store  of  good  fellowship,  and  have  a  better  opinion  of 
themselves,  their  fellows,  and  the  industry  to  which  they  are 
devoting  their  energies.  It  will  be  time  and  money  well  spent 
to  attend  the  Danville  convention.  The  following  interesting 
programme  has  been  prepared : 

THE  PROGRAMME. 

First  session  of  the  Illinois  Clay  workers’  Association  will  be 
held  Tuesday  at  10:30  a.  m. 

January  5,  enrollment  from  10:30  a.  m.  to  12. 

Second  session,' '^January  5,  1  130  p.  m. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Mayor  of  Danville. 

Annual  Address  by  the  President,  E.  M.  Heafer. 

“Necessary  Sizes  qf  Drain  Tile,”  L.  R.  Whitney,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana.  | 

“Civic  Improvements,”  D.  H.  Jansen,  C.  E.,  Pekin,  Ill. 

“Machinists  for,  Cliy  Plants,”  W.  P.  Blair,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 

“Road  Construction!”  F.  S.  Selley,  Danville,  Ill. 

“The  Beeinner,”  d\  C.  Haeger,  Dundee,  Ill. 

“Origin  of  Fires  and  Prevention,”  H.  A.  Eudaly,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  \ 


contemplated  in  the  mechanical  enuipment  of  the  plant,  and  the 
diligent  machine,  dryer  and  kiln  representatives  will  do  well  to 
cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sheas. 

danvii.le’s  newest  plant. 

A  less  pretentious  plant  than  either  of  those  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  and  yet  one  that  is  interesting  and  will  appeal  to  many 
brick  men  because  it  is  more  like  the  plants  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  is  that  owned  and  operated  by  F.  S.  Selley.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  about  15,000  wire  cut  brick  per  day.  They  are  dried 
with  steam  and  burned  in  round  down  draft  kilns.  This  plant  is 
passed  on  the  trolley  car  on  the  way  out  to  the  other  two  plants, 
so  that  those  who  wish  may  readily  stop  off  between  cars  and  look 
through  the  plant.  They  will  be  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome,  for 
Mr.  Selley  has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Illinois  conven¬ 
tion  for  years  past. 

The  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  evidently  “were 
on  to  their  job,”  when  they  selected  Danville  as  the  place  of  meet- 


“Continuous  Kilns,”  P.  L.  Youngren,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Supper  at  7  p.  m. ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Converse,  Springfield,  Ill.,  toast¬ 
master. 

January  6,  9:30  A.  M. 

“The  Pug  Mill,”  W.  B.  Corliss,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

“Scientific  Tile  Drainage,”  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

“Waste  Heat  Drying,”  F.  W.  Butterworth,  Danville,  Ill. 

“A  Few  Thinklets,”  M.  C.  Meigs,  Fafayette,  Ind. 

The  afternoon  of  January  6  will  be  devoted  to  visiting  the 
clay  plants  of  Danville,  including  the  mammoth  works  of  the 
Western  Brick  Co. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  where  accommoda¬ 
tions  can  be  secured  on  the  European  plan  for  from  75  cents  to 
$1.50  per  day  for  each  person.  Meals  can  also  be  had  at  the  Plaza 
Cafe,  if  desired. 

G.  C.  STOLL,  E.  M.  HEAFER, 

Secretary.  President. 

If  you  are  looking  for  cheap  machinery,  scan  The  Clay- 
Worker’s  “  For  Sale  ”  ads. 


CL>Vl  bf^WO 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  THE  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CENTRAL  IOWA. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  manufacturers  generally  throughout 
northwestern  Iowa  are  well  pleased  with  the  season 
which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Although  the  wet  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  spring  delayed  business  some,  the  season,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  As  a  rule,  the  volume  of  the 
product  made  is  equal  to  last  year,  and  the  prices  satisfactory.  No 
strikes  or  labor  troubles  of  any  particular  consequence  have 
interrupted  business.  While  it  is  yet  early  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  amount  of  business  to  be  had  for  next  year,  the  indications 
thus  far  are  encouraging. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Clay  Works  report  having  made  a  few  more 
brick  than  last  season.  Their  product  will  run  to  5,000,000  by 
the  close  of  next  month,  when  they  will  close  down  for  the 
winter.  Labor  has  been  scarce,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  inter- 
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is  involved  in  a  legal  tangle  which  has  taken  the  stockholders 
into  court,  with  the  probabilities  of  the  matter  not  being  settled 
before  spring.  The  firm  makes  building  blocks  chiefly  and  have 
had  a  good  run  during  the  season. 

The  Kalo  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  had  a  good  season  and  will 
run  all  winter.  They  manufacture  tile  principally  and  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  stock  on  hand. 

Messrs.  Straight  &  Campbell,  of  Lehigh,  have  enjoyed  a 
prosperous  run  this  year  and  have  made  many  new  accounts. 
They  have  equipped  their  plant  for  running  all  winter,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  good  stock  on  hand  for  early  spring  orders. 

The  Lehigh  Brick  and  Tile  Company  have  had  a  fairly  good 
season  since  the  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles,  which  involved 
the  plant  for  the  past  year.  Now  that  the  matter  has  been 
settled  in  court,  with  a  victory  for  the  proprietors,  the  company 
will  be  able  to  handle  their  business  with  far  more  satisfactory 
results. 

The  Lehigh  Clay  Works  were  much  hampered  in  the  early 


Snap  Shots  Taken  at  the  Works  of  the  Danville  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  J.  G.  Shea,  Manager.  (1)  The  Kilns. 
(2.)  Looking  Up  the  Incline.  (3)  The  Shea  Bank.  (4)  An  Eight-Foot  Vein  of  Coal. 


fere  with  business  seriously.  The  wages  paid  this  season  were 
the  same  as  last.  They  have  no  stock  on  hand. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Brick  &  Tile  company  will  run  nearly 
1,000,000  brick  short  of  last  season.  This  is  due  to  the  wet 
weather  last  spring,  which  did  not  permit  them  to  get  under 
headway  until  June,  since  which  time  they  have  been  running  full 
time  and  are  at  present  finishing  up  their  September  orders. 
Their  stock  is  the  smallest  they  have  had  in  the  last  five  years. 
They  will  run  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit.  They  report 
the  prospects  for  next  year  as  being  good. 

The  Bradshaw  &  Co.  plant  has  experienced  a  good  season, 
but  have  not  run  full  force,  as  their  attention  has  been  occupied 
in  completing  a  new  plant  which  will  be  ready  for  business  when 
the  spring  season  opens. 

Johnson  Brothers’  clay  works,  located  at  Kalo  Junction, 


part  of  the  season  by  a  sliding  bank,  which  gave  them  much 
trouble  during  the  wet  season  and  otherwise  delayed  operations. 

The  Corey  Pressed  Brick  company  reports  a  good  season 
and  but  little  stock  on  hand. 

The  Livermore  Brick  &  Tile  works  report  a  very  good  run 
on  tile,  which  is  their  specialty.  They  have  shipped  nearly 
100  cars  so  far  this  season,  and  report  the  prospects  good  for 
next  season.  Jed  Wing. 

Fort  Dodge,  la.,  Dec.  5,  ’03. 


Not  long  ago  the  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany  received  an  order  for  repairs  for  the  first  Eagle  repress  of 
their  make  that  was  built.  This  old  pioneer  was  in  excellent 
condition  and  is  still  doing  a  full  day’s  work  each  day.  Aside 
from  liners  there  has  been  practically  no  repairs  on  the  machine. 
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Neutralizing  Lime  in  Clay. — A  brick  manufacturer  who  had 
been  working  loam,  came  to  a  clay  in  his  bank  which  contains 
lime  and  shows  a  shrinkage  of  io  per  cent.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  small  lime  stones  he  proposes  to  use  smooth  rolls,  set 
closely,  then  to  dip  the  burned  bricks,  direct  from  the  kiln,  in 
water,  in  order  to  prevent  bursting  by  the  swelling  of  the  lime. 
He  asks  whether  this  is  likely  to  be  successful.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  proposed  course  will  effect  his  purpose,  provided 
the  particles  of  lime  are  not  too  large.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  have  the  smooth  rolls  travel  from  side  to  side,  so  that  they 
will  not  wear  unequally. — Thonind.  Ztg. 


Strength  of  Perforated  Brick. — Perforated  bricks,  with  the 
holes  crossways  and  not,  as  is  usual,  through  their  length,  are 
ordered  and  the  question  is  whether  these  will  show  sufficient 
crushing  resistance  to  admit  of  their  being  used  in  place  of  solid 
brick?  Cross  perforated  bricks  are  produced  on  the  auger  ma¬ 
chine  and  they  possess  the  great  advantage  of  drying  quicker  and 
more  equally  than  solid  brick,  but  besides  this  they  are  burned  in 
less  time  and  more  equally  and  thoroughly  than  solid  brick. 
We  have,  however,  to  take  care  that  the  perforations,  usually 
round  holes,  are  not  too  large  and  that  they  are  properly  placed 
or  distributed  in  the  brick  so  that  no  strain  is  caused  in  drying 
and  burning.  In  resistance  to  crushing,  the  cross-perforated 
brick  is  superior  to  the  solid  brick.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  interior  of  the  perforated  brick  is  dried  and  and  burned  the 
same  as  the  outside.  The  shrinkage  throughout  the  mass  is 
equal  and  the  center  of  the  brick  is  burned  better  than  a  solid 
brick  is.  A  larger  quantity  of  mortar  is  required  to  lay  per¬ 
forated  bricks  and  if  there  is  no  objection  to  that  then  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  certainly  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them.  As  a 
set-off  to  this  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  consequence  of 
their  lighter  weight  the  carriage  of  perforated  is  cheaper 
than  solid  brick.  The  perforated  brick  is  also  much  easier  to 
handle. — Thonind.  Ztg. 


Advantages  of  Wet  Pans. — It  is  now  often  recommended  that 
instead  of  crushers,  pug  mills,  etc.,  for  preparing  clay,  wet  pans 
should  be  used.  The  advantages  claimed  are  that  wintering  the 
clay,  or  otherwise  storing  or  weathering  it,  or  soaking  it,  can  be 
dispensed  with.  The  raw  material  can  be  taken  direct  from  the 
bank,  passed  through  the  wet  pan  and  made  at  once  into  bricks. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  meagering  material,  such  as  broken 
brick  or  culls,  this  can  be  put  into  the  wet  pan  along  with  the 
clay.  The  material  prepared  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  suitable 
for  fine  face  bricks,  roofing  tiles,  etc.,  so  that  ball  mills  and  other 
clay  preparing  machines  are  superfluous.  All  this  sounds  re¬ 
markably  well,  but  in  practice  we  meet  with  quite  a  number  of 
differences.  In  working  a  sandy  and  short  loam,  which  is  not 
easy  to  mold,  it  will  be  noticed  that  fresh  dug  material  will  not 
work  well  in  the  wet  pan.  The  bricks  when  burned  will  not 
have  a  good  rine,  for  the  material  always  remains  raw  and 
short,  sometimes  even  when  worked  through  roll  crushers.  If 
this  same  raw  material  is  wintered,  stored  or  soaked  before 
molding  a  very  much  better  product  is  obtained.  With  such 
clay  the  wet  pan  has  a  greater  capacity  and  the  stream  of  clay 
leaves  the  mouthpiece  of  the  auger  machine  in  a  far  better  con¬ 
dition,  the  bricks  have  a  better  ring  and  the  wear  and  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  machinery  are  reduced.  If  several  wet  pans  are 
used  and  the  output  is  large,  while  the  quality  must  be  fine,  the 
pan  bottoms  or  gratings  should  have  as  large  a  number  of  fine 
slots  as  possible.  If  a  fatter,  stiffer  clay  has  to  be  used,  which 
will  not  work  well  without  the  addition  of  a  meagering  material, 
should  sand  not  be  available,  we  must  use  broken  brick.  In  the 
wet  pan  these  pieces  of  brick  will  not  be  pulverized,  but  only 
broken  up  into  finer  or  coarser  sizes  of  grain,  it  is  therefore 
better  to  grind  the  broken  brick  before  adding  it  to  the  clay  in 
the  wet  pan.  Should  the  clay  contain  lime  it  will  certainly  not 
produce  a  ware  that  will  sell  for  first  grade,  particularly  if  other 


works  using  the  same  kind  of  clay  slum  it.  For  the  production 
of  ordinary  goods,  if  the  clay  is  not  too  stony,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  only  wintered  or  weathered  material.  For  shaly  clay 
and  for  higher  grade  goods  we  recommend  a  single  wet  pan 
worked  in  connection  with  good  crushing  rolls  and  auger  ma¬ 
chine.  If  a  fat,  shale  clay  is  used,  then  in  addition  to  the  wet 
pan,  there  should  be  one  or  two>  good  roll  crushers,  a  pug  mill 
and  then  the  auger  machine,  but  such  clays  should  first  be 
soaked.  The  output  of  the  wet  pan  will  be  greater  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  able  to  turn  out  a  really  high  grade  product. 
Material  that  contains  considerable  lime  should  be  slummed. 


Roofing  Tile  and  Slate. — An  article  in  a  Swiss  paper  upon 
the  roofing  tile  industry,  gives  an  instance  of  a  house  which  is 
proved  by  municipal  records  to  be  about  ioo  years  old.  The  roof 
of  the  house  is\of  ordinary  roofing  tile  and  it  can  be  seen  that 
these  tiles  date  from  the  time  of  building  the  house.  The  owner 
of  it  states  that  repairs  to  the  roof  cost,  at  most,  a  few  francs  a 
year.  On  the  other  Tand  he  owns  another  house  that  he  acquired 
two  years  ago.  This  was  built  four  years  ago  and  was  roofed 
with  Belgian  slate.  During  the  past  two  years  repairs  to  the 
roof  have  cost  him  57  francs.  Other  owners  of  slate  roofed 
houses  make  similar  complaints. 

The  Influence  of  Feldspar  on  Sand-Lime  Brick. — Prof. 

Glasenapp  found  that  under  an  increased  steam  pressure,  -but 
with  the  same  time  in  'the  steam  chamber,  the  sajnd-lime  bricks 
made  from  a  sand  containing  a  feldspar  showed,  after  the- steam¬ 
ing,  a  larger  proportion  of"-a!umina  and  of  iron  oxide  soluble 
in  hydrochloride  acid,  which  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  feldspar  in  the  sand.  Soluble  silica  was  also  pres¬ 
ent,  so  that  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  feldspar  was  more 
easily  disintegrated  than  quartz  and  a  feldspathic  sand  was 
therefore  to  be  preferred.  Prof.  Rinne,  on  the  other  hand, 
making  microscopical  examination  of  finely  ground  sections 
of  brick  could  not  recognize  any  difference  in  the  behavior  of 
the  feldspar  and  the  quartz  so  far  as  their  influence  upon  the 
slaked  lime  went.  S.  V.  Peppel  used  a  coarse  sand.  This  was 
a  clean,  sharp  glass  sand,  with  this  he  mixed  a  very  fine,  clean 
flint  sand.  Five  per  cent,  more  water  was  used  for  slaking  the 
lime  than  was  absolutely  necessary  and  the  slaking  was  done 
under  pressure.  The  bricks  were  molded  under  a  pressure  of 
1050  kilos  per  square  centesimal  and  were  hardened  under  steam 
pressure  of  1 1  atmospheres  for  ten  hours.  Two  samples  of  brick 
were  tested,  marked  L  and  P  respectively.  Each  kind  had  two 
parts  of  coarse  sand  and  one  part  of  fine  sand.  L  did  not  con¬ 
tain  any  feldspar.  P  had  10  per  cent,  of  feldspar.  The  lime 
for  both  kinds  of  brick  was  similar,  a  dolomitic  lime  and  the 
quantity  used  was  10  per  cent.  After  hardening  L  showed  a 
crushing  resistance  of  364  and  a  cohesive  strength  or  resistance 
to  pull,  of  20,  while  P  showed  a  crushing  resistance  of  only 
324,  but  a  cohesive  strength  of  28.  After  freezing  the 

crushing  resistance  of  L  was  41 1  and  the  cohesive 

strength  22.  The  crushing  resistance  of  P  was  359  and  the  co¬ 
hesion  13.  The  absorbtion  of  L  was  9.11  per  cent,  and  of  P 
6.94  per  cent.  -  he  average  of  a  large  number  of  experiments 
indicate  that  a  sand-lime  brick  containing  10  per  cent,  of  feld¬ 
spar  has  its  crushing  resistance  reduced  and  its  cohesive  strength 
is  increased,  as  is  shown  in  the  tests  of  L  and  P,  though  after 

freezing  the  crushing  resistance  of  P  was  not  increased  in  the 

same  measure  as  L  and  the  great  loss  in  cohesive  strength  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Based  upon  these  experiments  Peppel  con¬ 
siders  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
a  sand  containing  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  feldspar,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  recommends  caution  as  some  further,  not 
yet  completed,  tests  suggest  that  the  lime  reacts  upon  the  feld¬ 
spar,  when  both  are  subjected  for  ten  hours  to  a  steam  pressure 
of  eleven  atmospheres  and  it  seems  possible  that  this  reaction 
will  set  potash  or  soda  salts  free,  which  will  cause  annoy¬ 
ing  efflorescence  on  the  brick.  In  addition  to  this  Peppel  found 
that  in  a  10  hours’  steam  pressure  of  eleven  atmospheres  the 
quartz  was  more  completely  laid  hold  of  by  the  lime  than  was 
the  feldspar,  so  that  the  grounds  for  Glasenapp’s  opinion  on 
this  point  falls  away,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  Peppel  has 
not  advanced  his  proofs  of  this.  From  all  the  investigations 
Peppel  concludes  that  a  feldspathic  sand  can  only  be  safely  used 
when  the  hardening  of  the  sand-lime  brick  is  done  under  a  steam 
pressure  of  eieht  atmospheres,  as  at  this  pressure  no  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  feldspar  takes  place  and  there  will  be  no  reason  to 
fear  efflorescence  upon  the  brick.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Peppel 
will  succeed  in  definitely  settling  this  question  of  the  influence 
of  feldspar. — Thonind.  Zt. 
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Written  for  The  Ci.ay-Worker. 

CAPITAL  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HE  duty  of  gathering  information 
from  Washington  brickmakers  has 
not  been  so  pleasant  to  your  corres¬ 
pondent  this  time,  for  when  this 
work  is  being  done  he  likes  to  see 
cheerful  faces  and  bustling  business. 
At  present  there  is  no  bustle  and  lit¬ 
tle  business.  Some  factories  are  run¬ 
ning,  getting  ready  for  spring  sales, 
but  deliveries  of  brick  are  few,  and 
building  has  simmered  down  to  a 
small  point.  A  number  of  buildings  are  in  contemplation,  but 
at  present,  those  who  control  the  money  purposed  to  be  used 
have  decided  to  wait  and  see  what  the  building  market  will  be 
later  on.  Considerable  work  is  being  kept  back  for  this  reason, 
and  so  one  can  not  forecast  the  future  in  this  matter,  but  from 
the  present  outlook  it  seems  that  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in 
next  year’s  work  as  compared  to  that  of  1903. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  latest  report  of  the  Engineer’s 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  from  this  I  gather 
the  information  that  “the  past  year  has  been  marked  by  great  ac¬ 
tivity  in  building  operations.  The  estimated  value  of  buildings 
constructed  during  the  fiscal  year  is  $11,584,603,  an  increase  of 
$3, 274*363  over  the  preceding  year.  One  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ten  new  dwelling  houses  and  forty  apartments  have  been 
added  to  the  buildings  of  the  city.  The  city  has  steadily  pushed 
out  beyond  its  original  boundaries.  The  value  of  buildings  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  District,  outside  of  the  city,  during  the  past  year,  is 
about  $3,500,000,  as  against  $2,500,000  for  the  year  previous.” 

The  number  of  brick  structures  erected  here  last  year,  and 
their  cost  is  as  follows:  Dwellings,  938,  $4,100,656;  stores,  4, 
$22,000;  apartment  houses,  40  (all  brick  or  partly  brick),  $2,646,- 
500;  office  buildings,  n,  $1,047,367;  workshops,  2,  $4,000;  sheds, 
4,  $4,185;  stables,  40,  $87,275.  The  income  of  the  D.  C.  office 
from  building  permits  issued  last  year  was  $3,976. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  inspector  of  buildings  that  contractors 
and  builders  should  be  required  to  stand  an  examination,  before 
a  competent  committee,  and  prove  their  fitness  for  their  work. 
This  is  now  required  of  plumbers,  but  the  contractors  and  build¬ 
ers,  who  have  to  do  with  the  whole  building,  give  no  assurance, 
other  than  shown  in  their  work,  of  competency  and  reliability. 

The  larger  part  of  building  improvements  in  Washington  are 
in  the  northwest  section  of  the  city,  and  are  valued  (this  year’s 

work)  at  $5,304,932.  Other  sections  are,  respectively:  northeast, 
$3,482,781 ;  southeast,  $296,276;  southwest,  $114,000. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  mentioned  that  about  16%  miles  of 
sewers  were  constructed  last  year,  of  which  2.8  miles  were  main 
sewers.  The  sewage  disposal  project  (a  big  sewage  pumping  sta¬ 
tion,  and  sending  sewage  by  pipe  to  a  point  down  the  Potomac 
river),  is  progressing  and  will  be  completed  some  time  in  1905. 
This  work  has  already  taken  $1,233,092,  and  to  complete  it 
$1,729,000  will  be  required. 

Bricklayers  on  sewer  work  here  are  now  getting  $5  per  day. 
This  price  was  demanded  of  the  District  Office,  and  acceded  to. 

In  a  statement  showing  the  mileage  of  street  pavements  and 
material  used  for  same,  in  this  city,  I  find  that  asphalt  and  coal 
tar — despite  their  cracks  and  lumps  and  rolling  waves,  and  dis¬ 
position  to  bogg  a  fellow  in  summer — are  leading  everything 
in  the  pavement  line.  The  present  record  is  128  miles.  Asphalt 
block  and  granite  show  up  with  21  and  27  miles  respectively, 
while  vitrified  block  straggles  along  with  2,750  feet  to  its  credit. 
In  gutters  this  block  was  used  last  year  to  the  extent  of  5,700 
square  yards.  There  were  laid  by  day  labor,  28,433  square  yards 
of  brick  for  sidewalks,  and  4,217  square  yards  of  vitrified  block 
for  pavements. 

While  clay  product  is  used  on  the  streets  of  Washington — 
to  some  extent — as  paving  material  it  takes  a  second  or  third 
place,  in  spite  of  the  patent  fact  that  its  utility  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  right  here,  and  its  attractiveness  and  cleanliness 
are  beyond  question.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Washington 
is  a  favorite  “hunting  ground”  for  the  catarrh  and  tuberculosis 
bacteria  ;  and  who  can  say  that  asphalt  dust  is  not,  in  a  measure, 
at  least,  an  assistant  to  those  same  bacteria.  It  has  been  recently 


stated  that  a  Philadelphia  physician  has  traced  a  disease  to  as¬ 
phalt  dust. 

The  ancients  used  bitumen,  but  not  for  paving  material _ they 

used  it  in  some  cases  as  a  “mortar”  or  cement  in  laying  bricks  of 
clay.  Recently  I  saw  in  a  publication  printed  in  1816,  an  account 
of  some  ancient  Persian  bricks  and  something  about  the  tower  of 
Babel  The  writer  cites  Herodotus  as  having  said  that  “Babylon 
being  in  a  situation  deprived  of  stones  and  timber,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  for  building,  nature  had  abundantly  supplied  an  inex¬ 
haustible  store  of  clay  of  the  best  quality,  fit  for  preparing  ex¬ 
cellent  bricks,  which  either  dried  in  the  sun  or  burnt  acquired 
strength  to  resist  the  injury  of  centuries.”  The  bricks  treated 
of  were  3'inches  thick  and  between  12  and  13  inches  long  and 
wide;  and  the  old  writer  states  that,  according  to  Josephus  they 
were  used  not  only  for  building  the  city  of  Babylon,  but  also 
for  the  tower  of  Babel. 

They  are  baked  with  fire  and  cemented  with  bitumen,”  he 
says,  ‘and  between  each  layer  are  found  osiers.”  Speaking  of 
an  elevation,  he  says:  “Above  this  mount,  on  the  side  of^the 
river,  are  those  immense  ruins,  which  have  served  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Helleh,  an  Arabian  city.  *  *  *  Here  arc  found  those 
large  and  thick  bricks  imprinted  with  unknown  characters. 

'  *  I  was  informed  by  the  master  mason  employed  to  dig 

bricks  that  he  secured  them  from  large,  thick  walls.  *  *  * 

On  one  wall  of  a  chamber  he  found  the  figure  of  a  cow  and  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  formed  of  varnished  bricks.  *  *  *  The 

bricks  are  cemented  with  bitumen,  except  in  one  place,  which  is 
well  preserved,  where  they  are  united  by  a  very  thin  stratum  of 
lime  and  sand.” 

Many  of  the  bricks  found  in  the  country  here  spoken  of  wrere 
decorated  in  colors,  which  were-  put  on  before  burning. 

Now,  as  to  Babylon,  bitumen,  etc.  (I  am  not  giving  all  the 
difference  between  that  very  rapid  city  and  Washington).  Let’s 
again  quote  the  ancient  scribe.  “The  quantity  of  bitumen  that 
must  ha\  e  been  employed  in  the  building  of  Babylon  is  scarcely 
credible.,  Most  probably  it  was  procured  from  Hit  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.”  Now  he  quotes  Diodorus,  to  the  effect  that  “great 
quantities  of  bitumen  flow  out  of  the  ground  at  Babylon  ;  these 
springs  supplied  for  the  building  of  the  city;  and  it  (bitumen) 
was  used  in  such  plenty  that  it  was  even  used  for  fuel.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  bitumen  was  placed  where  it  could 
not  be  ground  to  powder  (mixed  with  cement  or  other  matter) 
by  horses’  feet  or  chariot  wheel.  Not  so  in  modern  “up-to- 
date”  American  cities— all  sorts  of  vehicles  grind  asphalt  to  fine 
powder  and  the  winds  blow  the  stuff  about  in  clouds.  It  is  in¬ 
haled  into  the  lungs,  attacks  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  nose  and 
irritates  the  eyes.  The  street  traveler  is  a  prey  to  it,  and  it  enters 
the  house  to  do  more  mischief  than  would  a  burglar. 

Now  I  must  return  to  the  Washington  brickmaker— to  whom 
I  often  return  for  information.  His  market  in  the  coming 
year  may  not  be,  as  above  mentioned,  so  extensive  as  it  has  been 
this  season,  in  the  private  building  line,  but  the  government  will 
afford  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  many  brick.  There  are  enter¬ 
prises  now  on  foot  which  will  give  a  number  of  brick  factories 
employment,  and  others  will  follow ;  congress,  this  season,  will 
reach  out  its  big  hand  to  the  U.  S.  treasury  from  more  than  one 
direction,  and  the  result,  in  part,  will  be  bricks,  and  more  bricks. 

There  are  a  few  things  in  the  industrial  line  older  than  clay¬ 
working,  and  it  has  not  been,  comparatively,  so  many  years  since 
steam  machinery  took  the  place  of  hand  work.  And  look  at  the 
progress  of  the  machine!  But  it  will  go  on  to  greater  excellence, 
particularly  along  lines  of  automatic  mechanism  and  economy. 

From  the  great  number  of  assemblies  that  from  time  to  time 
meet  here  to  discuss  plans,  make  laws,  etc.,  it  seems  that  Washing¬ 
ton  should  be  called  the  convention  city.  One  of  the  latest  assem¬ 
blies  was  the  Potters’  Association,  which  met  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel 
on  December  2.  About  sixty  delegates  were  in  attendance.  The 
address  of  President  Joseph  Lee  was  excellent,  and  to  the  point. 
He  advocated  the  retention  of  the  tariff  on  pottery,  and  said  that 
changes  in  this  particular  were  daneerous.  President  Lee  said 
further,  in  part:  “We  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  upon  the  advancement  we  have  made  from  year  to  year, 
in  producing  an  article  that  is  equal  in  many  respects  to  that 
which  is  manufactured  by  our  competitors  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea.  I  regret,  however,  that  we  have  not  reached  that 
high  degree  of  efficiency  in  workmanship  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect,  and  for  which  we  are  so  generously  paying.” 
He  also  spoke  of  attempts  to  secure  better  freight  rates,  and 
called  attention  to  the  advantages  of  English  manufacturers  in 
havivng  lower  rates;  also  advocated  the  appointment  of  special 
custom  officers  to  inspect  and  appraise  pottery  imports. 

Nicodemus. 


Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
by  the  Mosaic  Tile  and  Cement  Company,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  and  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  WORLD’S  FAIR  CITY  BUILDERS  AND 
BRICK  MAKERS. 


VARIOUS  brickyards  and  terra  cotta  works 
are  beginning  to  make  preparations  to  shut 
down  on  the  first  of  the  year.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  still  working  a  few  of 
their  machines,  but  all  will  be  closed  dofwn~' 
on  the  first  prox. 

When  the  yards  close,  repairs  will  be 
rushed,  and  they  will  not  be  closed  down 
any  longer  than  possible,  as  they  want  to 
get  in  all  the  work  they  can  before  the 

World’s  Fair  opens. 

All  the  brickmakers  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  dry 
weather  that  has  been  prevailing  recently,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  they  have  rushed  the  work  on  hand,  as  they  do  not 
know  what  day  the  conditions  will  change.  It  also  gave  them 
a  chance  to  get  in  their  spring  clay. 

Indications  point  to  a  big  spring  trade,  for,  after  the  Fair 
opens,  things  will  be  rather  quiet  until  the  fair  closes. 

Prices  of  brick  remain  the  same  as  have  prevailed  for  several 
months,  viz.:  Merchantable  brick,  $7.50;  strictly  hard  and  red, 
$8.25;  ordinary  hard  and  red,  $8.00;  front  red  and  stock,  $18.00, 
and  sidewalk  paving,  $10.00. 

Building  business  is  in  fairly  good  shape,  as  work  has  been 
in  progress  steadily  thus  far  nearl”  all  winter,  except  for  a  few 
days  during  a  recent  cold  snap. 

the  monthlv  renort  of  the  building  commissioner  shows  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  value  of  building  permits  issued 
during  last  November,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  in  1902. 

Last  month  permits  were  issued  for  buildings,  repairs  and 
alterations  to  the  value  of  $635,610.  One  year  ago  the  value  was 
$959,824.  Throughout  the  past  summer  the  building  operations 
greatly  exceeded  those  of  a  year  ago.  The  decrease  in  November 
was  principally  in  the  brick  buildings,  which  only  amounted  to 
$368,552,  as  against  $763,949  in  November,  1902.  The  frame 
buildings,  due  to  the  great  number  of  temporary  buildings 
for  the  Fair,  last  month  amounted  to  $182,679,  as  against  $20,976 
a  year  ago. 

A  comparative  statement  of  building  operations  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  For  the  eleven  months  from  January  to  November,  in¬ 
clusive,  for  1902,  shows  $11,621,672.50,  while  for  the  same  period 
in  1903  the  showing  is  $13,019,179.00,  an  increase  of  $1,187,506.50. 

World’s  Fair  construction  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars 
is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  building 
operations  in  St.  Louis  this  year  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1902. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  advance  in  cost  of  labor  and 
material,  the  increase  is  considerable. 

Though  the  increase  in  the  value  of  buildings  erected  is 
only  about  $1,480,000,  the  excess  in  permits  during  the  last  eleven 
months  is  not  very  great. 

Carpenters  and  all  manner  of  artisans  connected  with  the 
building  trades  have  demanded  and  are  receiving  from  20  to 
40  per  cent,  more  wages  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  and  the  prices 


who  contemplate  erecting  handsome  homes  have  been  holding 
off  until  prices  resume  a  normal  scale.  The  same  principal 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  downtown  business  property. 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  Exposition  construction  not  shown  in 
the  city  records,  but  millions  of  dollars  being  expended  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Fair  site  are  not  included  in  the  city  records,  for 
the  reason  that  many  of  the  temporary  hotels  and  other  projects 
are  located  in  the  country. 

The  effect  of  the  building  situation  is  that  St.  Louis  proper 
^Mar  fain  being  overbuilt.  The  World’s  Fair  has  not  brought 
about  building  operations  in  the  main  part  of  the  city  unwar¬ 
ranted  by  the  steady,  natural  growth  of  the  community. 

Forty  per  cent,  more  buildings  could  have  been  put  up  this, 
year,  without'  fear  of  a  slump  in  values  or  demand,  after  the 
Exposition  closes.  This  is  the  ooinion  entertained  by  all  well 
posted  realty  dealers. 

That  building  operations  will  continue  to  increase  is  believed 
from  the  fact  that  houses  are  now  in  greater  demand  than  at  any 
time  in  the  city’s  history,  and,  consequently,  rentals  have  ad¬ 
vanced. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  homes  and  business  houses,  it  is  said, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  rent  rates  from  reaching  unrea¬ 
sonable  figures,  much  building  is  to  be  put  under  way  when 
the  World’s  Fair  shall  have  been  completed.  Labor,  then,  is 
expected  to  be  mor'e  plentiful  and  the  prices  of  material  may  be 
reduced. 

While  rentals  are  'greater  than  a  year  ago,  realty  agents 
recall  they  are  not  as  high  as  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  are 
still  cheaper  than  the  rates  prevailing  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston  and  other  large  cities. 

The  local  rates  are  not  to  be 'raised  again,  it  is  thought,  for 
the  reason  that  the  landlords  are  now  receiving  adequate  re¬ 
turns  on  their  investments,  and  realize  that  if  they  charge  too 
much  they  will  suffer  a  reaction  later. 

V*  ith  that  conservatism  which  is  characteristic  of  St.  Louis, 
they  aie  content  with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  believing 
that  the  steady  growth  of  the  city,  independent  of  the  World’s 
hair,  will  maintain  the  existing  percentages  of  returns  on  realty 
investments. 

The  developments  of  the  potter’s  art  from  the  primitive  tub 
mills  to  the  present  advanced  methods  will  be  shown  in  a 
special  building  in  the  “Gulch”  at  the  World’s  Fair,  by  S.  A. 
Weller,  of  Zanesville,  O.  The  exhibit  will  be  a  quasi-conces¬ 
sion,  in  that  products  will  be  sold.  Mr.  Weller  spent  a  day 
recently  in  St.  Louis,  and  held  a  lengthy  consultation  with 
Chief  J.  A.  Holmes,  of  the  Mines  and  Metallurgy  Department. 
Plans  for  the  exhibit  have  been  completed  and  work  will  com¬ 
mence  on  the  building  in  the  near  future. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Troy,  Ill.,  press  brick  com¬ 
pany  have  been  filed  for  record  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $15,000,  divided  into  150  shares  of  $100  each.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  John  W.  Gornet,  W.  S.  Neuenschwander,  Christ 
Busse,  H.  G.  Gerien,  S.  W.  Rawson,  will  also  constitute  the  first 
board  of  directors. 

Work  to  develop  large  fire  clay  beds  on  the  old  Florissant 
road  in  St.  Louis  county,  one-half  mile  northeast  of  Ferguson, 
has  begun,  a  large  force  of  men  being  put  to  work  at  the  place 
this  week,  clearing  the  ground  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected. 
A  switch  is  to  be  run  into  the  property  from  the  Belt  Line. 

The  Gravois  Fire  Clay  Company  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $6,000,  fully  paid.  The  incorporators  are  Jansen 
H.  Moore,  J.  P.  Hoehn,  George  H.  Price,  200  shares  each. 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  10,  1903.  A.  Saint. 


of  material  also  have  advanced  considerably. 

The  result,  it  is  considered,  has  been  to  curb  construction, 
though  it  could  not  prevent  St.  Louis  investors  from  erecting 
such  houses  as  the  great  growth  of  the  city  demanded  should 
be  built  without  delay. 

The  small  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  erected  as 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  building  contracts  is  partly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  of  so  many  hotels  being  put  up,  and  also  by 
the  advanced  cost. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  price  of  new  buildings  is 
less  than  $5,000,  whereas  the  excess  of  last  year’s  record  shows 
double  the  average  cost. 

With  the  exception  of  the  big  hotels,  most  of  the  houses 
erected  this  year  have  been  small  dwellings  and  flats.  Persons 


AN  ANCIENT  TORTOISE  TALE. 


In  a  barrel  of  clay  recently  received  at  the  clay  testing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Clay- Working  Machinery  Company’s 
shops  at  Bucyrus,  there  was  found  a  live  land  tortoise  which 
had  evidently  been  shoveled  into  the  barrel  unnoticed.  On  the 
shell  of  the  tortoise  was  carved  the  name  “Samuel  Adams,”  and 
the  date  1814.  How  the  animal  came  into  the  barrel  of  clay  is 
a  mystery,  but  it  is  thought  it  was  inside  of  a  large  lump  of 
clay,  where  it  had  probably  been  sleeping  most  of  the  time  since 
the  date  was  carved. 


The  Staten  Island  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  New' York  City,  has 
been  incorporated  by  Chas.  M.  MacGowan,  Walter  Behan  and 
George  Lodge,  with  $200,000  capital  stock. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  the  Sixth  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society  will  be  Held  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  February  1  to  13,  1904. 


IN  DEFERENCE  to  the  expressed  wish  of  a  large  number 
of  our  members  for  the  selection  of  a  central  point  for  our 
next  meeting,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Sixth  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  February  i  to  13,  inclusive. 

The  first  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  in 
September,  1886,  when  less  than  fifty  of  those  who  had  signed 


I.J.H.SMITH-CQ.CIN.O. 


Grand  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 


the  call,  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Association. 
Since  then  the  membership  has  grown  steadily  until  it  now  num¬ 
bers  over  five  hundred.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  our  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Association  s  birthplace  will  be  celebrated  by  a  larger 
attendance  than  at  any  previous  convention.  Certainly  the  acces¬ 
sibility  and  attractions  of  Cincinnati  justify  these  expectations, 
for  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  territory  from  which  the 
major  part  of  our  membership  is  drawn. 

Hotel  Headquarters. 

Headquarters  during  the  Convention  will  be  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Cincinnati  s  largest  and  best  hostelry.  Delegates  and 
those  acompanying  them  will  be  entertained  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  $3.00  per  day  each  person,  and  upwards,  according  to  loca¬ 
tion,  two  or  more  persons  in  a  room.  The  Grand  is  located 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  Union  Station,  so  that  those 
who  arrive  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
Queen  and  Ciescent,  or  Big  Four  lines  need  but  step  across  to 
the  Third  street  entrance  and  take  the  elevator.  Those  coming 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  lines  can  take  street 
cars  direct  to  the  Fourth  street  entrance. 

Convention  Hall  and  Exhibition  Room. 

The  deliberative  sessions  of  both  Associations  will  be  held 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  Ceramic  Society 


wiH  nieet  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  forenoon,  the  1st, 
2d  and  3d.  The  N.  B.  M.  A.  meetings  will  begin  Wednesday 
afternoon,  February  3d,  and  continue  through  the  week  as  here¬ 
tofore.  The  annual  associational  dinner  or  banquet  will  take 
place  Wednesday  evening  in  the  main  dining  room  of  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

The  exhibits  will  be  placed  in  the  long  Third  street  hall, 
which  adjoins  the  convention  hall,  and  is  18  feet  wide  and  nearly 
200  feet  in  length.  The  exhibits  will  be  placed  on  each  side  of 
this  hall  and  a  clear  passage  of  six  feet  in  width  will  extend 
through  the  center.  Thus  each  exhibitor  will  have  wall  space 
for  the  hanging  of  pictures  or  posters.  This  space  will  be  free 
to  members.  Those  desiring  to  display  light  machinery  or  mod¬ 
els  of  same  are  requested  to  advise  the  secretary  as  to  amount 
of  floor  space  required  and  character  of  exhibit. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates. 

Reduced  railroad  rates  on  the  certificate  plan  have  been 
granted  by  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  which  covers  all  of 
the  Central  States.  All  other  Passenger  Associations  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  concur  and  if  they  do  so  a  two-thirds  rate  will  be 
made  from  all  points;  that  is,  those  who  pay  full  fare  and  take 
certificate  for  same  will,  when  the  latter  is  viseed  by  the  rail¬ 
road  official,  be  entitled  to  return  at  a  fare  of  one-third  the 
going  rate,  making  two-thirds  rate  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets 
can  be  purchased  three  days  prior  to  the  Convention,  and  will 
be  good  for  three  days  after  final  date  (not  including  Sunday) 
or  until  February  17th. 

Side  Trips  to  Clay  Plants. 

The  second  week  of  the  Convention  will  be  devoted  to  side 
trips  to  the  brick,  tile  and  pottery  manufactories,  of  which 
there  are  many  easily  accessible  to  Cincinnati.  This  will  afford 
those  who  desire  to  do  so  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  great 
press  brick,  paving  brick  and  pottery  plants  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
The  great  Rookwood  Pottery  will  of  course  be  visited  by  dele¬ 
gates  and  those  who  accompany  them.  The  trolley  car,  Eden 
Park  line,  can  be  taken  at  the  Fourth  street  entrance  to  the 
hotel,  which  passes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  main  entrance  of 
the  pottery. 

Membership  and  Attendance. 

All  sessions  of  the  Convention  are  open  to  the  public.  Those 
who  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  daywork  of  any 
character  are  invited  to  join  the  Association  and  attend  the 
Convention.  Members  and  their  families  or  friends  who  may 
accompany  them  will  be  entitled  to  reduced  railroad  and  hotel 
rates,  and  to  participate  in  all  side  trips,  etc.  Those  desiring 
further  information  as  to  requisite  of  membership,  etc.,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  at  Indianapolis 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CLAYWORKERS’  CONVENTION. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Portage,  March  first,  second  and  third. 

Portage  is  centrally  located  in  Wisconsin,  has  a  population  of 
about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  is  easy  of  access,  being  a  rail¬ 
road  center  and  is  also  reached  by  water,  the  Fox  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  rivers  being  navigable  to  this  point.  Its  streets  and  the 
business  center  are  paved  with  vitrified  brick  and  there  are  miles 
of  the  finest  drives  macadamized  with  crushed  granite. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State  and  is  interesting 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  having  been  very  prominent  in 
early  days  when  Fort  Winnebago  was  in  active  operation. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  is  no  better  clay  in  the 
State  for  brick  than  is  found  there,  and  among  its  industries  are 
two  brick  yards. 

All  clayworkers  attending  this  convention  are  assured  of  a 
cordial  welcome  and  an  interesting  program. 
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Tttfsf  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

TSREOUIRED  BUT  WILD  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT ^HOSE FELL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


One  Dollar  Each  for  Old  Numbers  of  The  Clay-Worker. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

During  my  recent  visit  to  your  sanctum,  I  was  furnished  with 
a  list  of  extra  numbers  of  the  old  issues  of  your  valuable  journal. 
I  find  that  I  am  short  the  following  numbers  to  make  my  set 
complete  to  date:  January,  February,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  August,  September,  October  and  December,  1884,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  July,  1885.  I  greatly  desire  to  complete  the  set, 
so  that  I  can  have  them  from  January,  1884,  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  will  pay  $i.co  each  for  the  numbers  which  will  fill  it  up. 
Can  you  help  me  out?  Yours,  D.  V.  Purincton. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  922  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


Good  Reasons  for  Good  Trade. 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  my  subscription  to  ThE  Clay- 
WorkER.  I  send  you  under  separate  cover  a  couple  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  a  partial  view  of  front  and  back  of  my  brick 


THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Building  interests  in  Chicago  for  the  past  few  days  have 
centered  about  the  conference  of  the  National  Contractors’  Asso'- 
ciation,  and  the  war  between  the  East  and  the  West  over  the 
“closed  shop”  proposition. 

Nearly  400  representatives  from  eighty  cities  met  in  Stein¬ 
way  hall  for  a  two  days’  session,  and  the  attitude  of'  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  toward  the  question  of  trades  unionism  was  food  for 
discussion  during  that  period.  In  the  heat  of  the  argument  the 
New  York  delegation  standing  for  close  combination  and  lib¬ 
erty  to  deal  with  the  trades  unions  “as  local  conditions  de¬ 
manded,”  bolted  the  convention,  urging  as  their  excuse  that 
le  Western  representatives  were  trying  to  run  the  Associa- 
tiort\to  suit  themselves,  with  a  view  to  invading  the  fields  long 
held  'sacred  by  the  Gothamites.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting  the 
majoritv  of  the  contractors  had  agreed  to  abide  by  the  “open 
shop”  poJjcy. 

The  conference  was  full  of  sensations.  Looking  toward  the 
walls  hung  with  the  stars  and  strupes  on  the  night  of  the  con¬ 
tractors’  banquet,  William  D.  O’Brien,  the  toastmaster,  cried: 
“Why  the  emblem  of  liberty  is  a  farce  when  men  are  shot  down 
in  the  streets  because  they  are  trying  to  earn  an  honest  living, 
when  we  are  afraid  to  assert  our  rights  for  fear  some  labor 
organization  will  oppose  11s.  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  you 
should  be  obliged  to  waste  your  time  discussing  your  rights 
with  walking  delegates,  business  agents  and  labor  leaders.  You 
have  your  rights,  and  no  man  should  be  able  to  step  in  and  dic¬ 
tate  to  you,  and  tell  you  where  your  rights  begin  and  end.  We 
want  to  make  this  organization  so  strong  that  it  will  never 
again  be  necessary  for  us  to  confer  day  after  day  with  labor 


Views  of  the  B.  FI.  Richards  Brick  Works,  Edwardsville,  111. 


plant.  I  have  four  up-draft  kilns  with  a  capacity  of.  about  1,000,- 
000  brick.  I  shall  not  in  the  least  feel  offended  if  you  do  not 
deem  these  pictures  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  journal, 
as  my  plant,  although  I  consider  it  up-to-date  in  many  respects, 
is  what  is  termed,  nowadays,  a,  small  affair.  I  have  two  Andrus 
presses,  one  three  and  one  four-mold.  I  make  40,000  brick  a 
day  and  have  no  trouble  holding  trade  where  once  established; 
in  other  words,  I  make  a  good  brick  which  sells  on  its  merits. 
Excepting  about  60  days  lost  in  rebuilding  after  a  very  disas¬ 
trous  fire,  which  almost  entirely  destroyed  my  plant,  business 
has  been  about  all  I  could  ask  the  past  season,  with  flattering 
prospects  for  a  good  spring  trade. 

There  is  a  shale  brick  plant  in  course  of  construction  in  this 
city,  but  not  far  advanced.  They  are  being  delayed  by  the 
railroad  people  in  not  getting  their  switch  laid  down.  It  is  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Banner  Clay  Works, 
with  officers  in  St.  Louis.  Yours  very  truly, 

Edwardsville,  Ills.,  Nov.  18,  ’03.  Ben  FI.  Richards. 


leaders  to  obtain  our  rights.  If  a  man  is  not  a  member  of  a 
union  and  is  loyal  to  you,  you  must  in  justice  be  loyal  to  him. 
We  must  be  able  to  obtain  liberty  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  not  merely  privileges.  Those  conditions  are  disgraceful 
which  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  consult  with  our  employes  at 
every  step.” 

William  Grace,  who,  according  to  reports  has  been  made  to 
feel  the  injustice  and  hardship  of  “bucking”  close  combinations 
between  other  contractors  and  corrupt  labor  leaders,  declared 
that  he  was  tired  of  obeying  the  dictates  of  Gompers,  Mitchell 
and  other  labor  leaders. 

“I  hope,”  said  he,  “that  through  this  organization  we  may 
meet  these  men  with  the  same  show  of  force  that  we  have  been 
made  to  face  for  so  long.  We  want  the  power  to  resist.  We 
must  make  our  organization  as  strong  as  the  Federation  of 
Labor.  We  lack  the  administration  of  law  in  this  country.” 

At  this  banquet  J.  L.  Strong,  a  New  York  representative,  de¬ 
clared  that  much  as  the  New  York  builders  would  like  to  break 
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with  the  unions,  they  dared  not  attempt  it  because  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  workmen  out  of  the  union  ranks.  The  next  day 
he  and  B.  D.  Traitcl  bolted  the  convention  with  delegation  of 
several  eastern  cities,  declaring  that  they  were  instructed  to 
enter  the  new  association  only  on  condition  that  a  platform  suit¬ 
able  to  them  be  adopted.  Chiefly  they  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
existing  closed  shop  arrangement  disturbed.  At  this  meeting, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Easterners,  the  declaration  for  free 
competition  proved  the  outcome  of  the  decision  previously 
reached  in  favor  of  the  open  shop  policy,  and  against  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  supply  men. 

Instead  of  resulting  in  any  system  for  national  agreements 
with  the  unions,  as  desired  by  the  New  York  delegation,  the 
convention  virtually  resulted  in  the  decision  to  fight  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  as  a  whole.  The  following  article  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  contains  the  gist  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
contractors  and  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  delegates 
from  the  eastern  and  western  cities : 

“The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  and 
protect  the  interest  of  its  members;  to  maintain  just  and  equit¬ 
able  treatment  in  their  relations  with  each  other  and  with  their 
employes,  to  promote  and  protect  the  business  interest  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  to  the  end  that  the  confidence  of 
the  building  public  may  be  sustained,  and  that  continued  a!nd  un¬ 
interrupted  prosperity  in  the  building  industry  may  be  assured; 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  associations  of  contractors  in. 
every  community  in  the  country,  all  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  nor  shall  there  be  any  action  on  the  part  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  control  .or  in  any  way  deal  with  prices  or  restrict  com¬ 
petition.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected  following  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  new  association:  , 

President — W.  D.  O’Brien.  Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents — PI.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis ;  Thomas  H.  Doane, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  C.  J.  George,  Detroit. 

Secretary — E.  M.  Craig,  Chicago. 

Treasurer— S.  Keighley,  Pittsburg. 

Executive  Committee— J.  M.  Hartwig,  Logansport,  Ind. ;  H. 
R.  Edwards,  Racine ;  A.  E.  Pearson,  Orange,  N.  J. ;  A.  C. 
Swayze,  Kansas  City;  C.  J.  George,  Detroit;  J.  C.  Loomis, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la  ;  Albert  Neukom,  Toledo;  J.  Charles  Wilson, 
Pittsburg;  J.  Henry  Miller,  Baltimore;  11.  C.  Wood,  North 
Adams,  Mass.;  L.  D.  Campbell,  Duluth;  Milton  Council,  Topeka, 
Kas. ;  John  H.  Harte,  Omaha;  A.  Mungiven,  Providence. 

What  effect  this  decision  will  have  on  the  building  activity 
in  Chicago  during  the  next  season,  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
the  smaller  cities  and  country  where  organization  among  the 
building  trades  is  not  far  advanced,  building  will  not  be  affected 
and  incipient  tendencies  to  unionism  will  be  checked.  In  the 
large  cities,  however,  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  friction, 
which  may  discourage  builders  even  more  than  the  labor  unrest 
has  uone  during  the  year  now  closing.  A  certain  genial  pessi¬ 
mist  in  town  remarked  the  day  the  contractors  went  into  con¬ 
ference  that  if  the  closed  shop  policy  was  adopted  prospective 
builders  would  fear  robbery  at  the  hands  of  a  pool  and  would 
keep  out  of  the  market,  while  if  a  stand  for  the  “open  shop” 
was  made,  they  would  fear  strikes  and  still  be  shy. 

There  are  dealers  in  brick  material  here,  however,  who  think 
that  the  outlook  for  a  good  year  with  the  advent  of  open  weather 
is  better  than  -it  was,  at  the  close  of  1902.  Many  large  contracts 
have  been  awarded  and  a  large  number  of  buildings  are  being 
planned.  Most  of  the  big  jobs  are  mercantile  buildings.  Money 
is  not  especially  easy  just  now,  and  for  speculative  work,  such 
as  apartment  buildings,  it  is  hard  to  raise  a  loan.  On  the  other 
hand  loans  of  about  $5,000  for  cottages  are  comparatively  easy 
to  negotiate,  since  this  type  of  structure  is  in  demand  for  homes 
just  now. 

The  Chicago  Savings  Bank  building,  to  be  erected  by  the 
Otis  estate,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Madison  and  State  streets, 
will  be  another  skyscraper,  16  stories  in  height.  The  exterior 
will  be  in  white  enamel  terra  cotta  and  glazed  brick.  Holabird 
and  Roche  are  the  architects,  The  new  building,  which  will 


cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $750,000,  will  be  started  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  summer.  L.  M.  Mitchell  is  planning  an  $80,000  brick 
apartment  building  for  the  south  side  and  S.  M.  Crowen  has 
plans  for  a  similar  structure  to  cost  $70,000  for  the  north  side. 

Chicago,  December  12,  1903.  Scrip. 


“Would  be  Hard  to  Get  Along  Without  The  Clay  Worker.” 

Editor  Ci, a  v-  Worker  : 

Enclosed  find  check  for  two  dollars,  for  The  Clay-Worker. 
Please  change  my  address;  I  am  not  at  Minden  any  more.  I  am 
putting  in  a  $15,000  brick  plant  here  on  my  own  account,  which 
I  will  have  in  operation  about  the  1st  of  February,  with  a 
capacity  of  40,000  per  day.  The  outlook  for  building  is  very 
promising  for  the  coming  season.  I  have  been  missing  the 
visits  of  The  Clay-WorkER  of  late,  since  I  have  been  over  here. 
It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  get  along  without  it. 

With  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  the  paper,  1  am, 

- ,  La.,  Dec.  8th,  1903.  J.  R.  Randolph. 


Improvements  in  Nebraska. 

Friend  Randall : 

Enclosed  find  check  for  my  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 
In  regards  to  business,  we  have  had  all  we  could  do.  We  made 
three  million  brick  and  they  are  all  sold  but  200,000.  With  all 
the  rain  we  have  had  this  season,  my  men  lost  only  one  day's 
work.  We  made  brick  every  work  day  but  one  from  April  1st 
to  November  12th.  Am  now  remodeling  and  rebuilding  our  dry- 
house.  It  is  140  by  170  feet,  built  of  brick,  12  inch  walls  and 
fireproof  roof. 

Am  installing  a  hot  floor  waste  heat  from  exhaust  steam  sys¬ 
tem.  I  have  been  away  investigating  it  and  it  truly  is  a  waste 
heat  system.  There  is  no  expense  to  it  whatever,  after  it  is  in¬ 
stalled,  no  fires  to  run  and  no  danger  of  fire.  I  may  see  you  at 
Cincinnati. 

Wishing  you  all  kinds  of  success,  I  am, 

- ,  Neb.,  Dec.  8th,  ’03.  W.  H.  Bushell. 


From  Brickmaking  to  Farming. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for  two  dollars  for  subscription  to 
The  Cfe ay- Worker  for  another  twelve  months.  I  have  retired 
temporarily  from  the  brick  and  tile  business,  but  cannot  get  along 
very  well  without  The  Clay-Worker,  as  I  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  business  which  I  have  followed  for  the  last  25  years. 
Am  going  to<  take  up  another  line  of  work,  and  that  is,  intro¬ 
ducing  to  the  brickmaker  the  Rust  Clay  Feeder,  a  labor  saving 
machine  patented  by  my  son,  Clifford  G.  Rust,  of  Marion,  Ind. 
The  machine  will  be  built  by  the  Gemmer  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Marion,  Ind. 

After  January  1st,  I  will  be  at  home  on  my  farm  neai 
Hartford  City.  I  recently  purchased  this  farm  of  160  acres, 
which  is  a  good  oil  producer,  besides  being  one  of  the  best  corn 
farms  in  the  state.  I  will  raise  corn,  hay,  hogs,  pattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  the  other  party  will  raise  the  oil. 

Wishing  you  success  and  hoping  to  meet  you  or  some  of 
your  representatives  at  the  Clayworkers’  Conventions  this  winter 

- ,  Ind.,  Dec.  8th,  1903.  \  Jno.  W.  Rust. 


A  Prosperous  Cape  Breton  Brick  Plant. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  $2.00  for  subscription  to  the  Clay- 
Worker.  Business  is  very  good  with  our  firm  this  season,  can¬ 
not  supply  the  demand.  We  have  a  small  plant  making  about 
one  million  through  the  season.  We  operate  a  Monarch  brick 
machine  supplied  by  H.  C.  Baird  &  Son,  Parkhill,  Ontario, 
use  the  rack  and  pallet  system  of  drying  with  yard  space 
for  150  thousand  brick.  Being  so  near  the  coast  we  have 
some  difficulty  drying  our  product.  We  burn  our  brick  in 
scoved  kilns  of  about  190,000  each  kiln,  use  mostly  wood,  but 
owing  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  wood,  am  now  using  some 
coal,  which  does  fairly  well.  We  are  situated  on  the  beautiful 
Mira  river,  C.  B.,  and  the  company  own  37  acres  of  clay,  which 
runs  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  free  from  lime  and  burns  a  beauti¬ 
ful  red.  Our  market  is  Sydney,  Glace  Bay,  Louisburg  and  ad¬ 
joining  towns,  these  being  the  points  where  the  Dominion  Coal 
and  Steel  Company  have  their  plant. 

Have  had  a  good  season  for  brickmaking  and  expect  to  run 
for  a  month  yet.  Mira  Brick  Co. 

September  17,  1903. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

brick  and  building  news. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  in  this  city  for 
November  show  an  increase  over  the  same 
month  one  year  ago.  Most  of  the  permits 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  are  for 
stores,  dwellings  and  flats — house  and  apart¬ 
ment  building  being  very  active.  There. are 
not  many  empty  houses,  and  out  in  South 
Buffalo,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  steel  plant, 
not  a  vacant  house  is  to  be  had.  The  season  has  been  a  fairly 
good  one,  somewhat  wet,  but  sales  good ;  supply  jtfsFin5oirt~-eqqal 
to  demand,  and  the  latter  has  kept  quite  steady.  The  price  of 
brick,  $6.75  per  thousand,  has  been  maintained,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  new  yards  that  have  been  started. 

The  H.  B.  Loveland  yard,  near  Orchard  Park,  was  doing 
well,  burns  satisfactory;  machinery  and  dryer  all  O.  K.  They 
expect  to  work  all  winter,  so  as  to  have  some  stock  ahead  for 
spring  trade.  The  stone  brick  plant,  and  the  Buffalo  Clay  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  have  not  placed  any  of  their  product  on  the  market 
as  yet. 

Father  O’Shea,  who  contemplated  starting  a  brickyard  on 
twenty-three  acres  of  clay  land  he  had  out  in  West  Seneca,  as 
mentioned  in  former  Clay-Worker,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
in  October.  He  had  received  figures  from  two  machinery  firms, 
and  he  expected  W.  M.  Luther,  the  contractor,  would  furnish 
the  capital  and  use  most  of  the  bricks  made. 

The  movement  to  establish  a  brickmaking  plant  at  the  county 
penitentiary  has  collapsed.  Supervisor  Harry  Hunt,  whose  pet 
project  it  was,  failed  to  be  re-elected. 

The  Star  Brick  Co.,  at  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  C.  H.  McCutcheon, 
proprietor,  who  run  his  yard  outside  the  association,  says  he 
had  a  very  good  season,  run  all  his  machines  and,  in  spite  of  the 
wet  weather,  made  nearly  nine  millions.  He  sold  six  million, 
and  has  nearly  three  million  on  hand  for  spring  trade.  He  worked 
quite  late  in  the  fall,  but  his  brick  in  the  racks  were  frozen 
late  in  October.  Moral :  Have  a  dryer,  and  take  no  chances. 

A  new  and  important  industry  has  been  started  in  this-city,  out 
on  the  east  side,  at  Seneca  street  and  Hayes  place,  called  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Pottery  Company.  It  is  a  nine-kiln  plant  with  all  the  latest 
improvements  and  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
combined  brains  of  W.  J.  Rea,  superintendent,  and  L.  H.  Bown, 
general  manager,  who  very  kindly  showed  me  round  and  explained 
as  we  went  along.  They  have  excellent  railroad  facilities.  The 
Pennsylvania  railroad  on  one  side  has  two  switches  in,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  on  the  east  side  anxious  to  put  one  in.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  all  brick,  practically  fireproof,  and  everything  under 
cover.  The  powerhouse  is  a  large  square  building  about  fifty 
feet  east  of  main  building :  boiler  and  engine  rooms  separate. 
The  boiler  room  has  a  capacity  of  over  500  tons  of  coal. 
The  large  twin  boilers  w'ere  made  especially  for  the  plant,  and 
had  Buffalo  Pottery  Company  cast  on  the  doors.  The  engine 
is  one  of  the  larger  type  of  American  ball  engine  with  dynamo 
and  switch-board  for  controlling  the  electrical  currents,  as  the 
works  are  entirely  operated  by  electricity.  It  is  constructed  in 
its  different  departments  partly  on  the  English  system,  with 
many  improved  ideas,  some  original,  and  others  adopted  from 
experience.  In  the  powerhouse,  they  have  built  a  small  fret 
kiln,  and  also  a  miniature  slip  house,  and  kiln  for  trials.  Passing 
on  to  the  main  building,  we  first  visited  the  bins  used  for  storing 
the  different  clays,  just  one  handling  from  cars  to  bins.  In 
fact,  the  labor  saving  idea  in  handling  has  been  carefully  looked 
after  in  all  the  departments.  The  comfort  of  the  employes  has 
also  been  specially  provided  for.  Toilet  and  bathrooms  all  over 
the  building.  Cement  floors,  and  everything  new  and  neat  and 
clean  as  wax.  Thev  have  an  agitator  in  the  dripping  room  spe¬ 
cially  made  and  from  an  idea  of  Mr.  Bown,  that  is  new  and 
can  be  run  at  their  pleasure ;  a  Smith  printing  machine,  heated  and 
run  by  electricity,  that  was  working  entirely  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  decorating,  modeling  and  shipping  rooms  were  models 


of  neatness ;  wide  stairways,  elevators,  in  fact  everything  was 
up-to-date.  My  visit  was  so  short  I  was  unable  to  go  into,  fuller 
details  of  the  plant.  It  was  all  very  interesting  and  new  to  me, 
and  the  manager,  Mr.  Bown,  was  very  courteous  and  kind. 

Superintendent  James  Mannix  at  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epi¬ 
leptics  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  writes  they  made  425,000  brick  last 
summer  at  a  cost  of  $1.72  per  thousand.  They  sold  for  $7.00  at 
the  colony ;  parties  to  load  their  own  wagons.  They  expect 
to  build  four  large  buildings  next  year  that  will  take  nearly 
one  million  brick.  Contract  to  be  let  January  12,  1904. 

The  new  yard  at  Dansville  made  about  600,000,  could  have  sold 
five  times  as  many  more,  but  their  Italian  help  left  them  and 
went  to  work  on  the  farms  at  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day.  They 
scoured  both  Rochester  afid  Buffalo  for  help  but  had  to  close 
down  and  burn  what  they  had  on  hand. 

The  Rochester  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  have  gone  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  with  1,300,000  on  hand.  The  Rochester  German  Brick  & 
Tile\Co.  are  still  running,  having  a  dryer  to  help  them  out.  The 
Gay  brickyard  at  Maplewood  has  shut  down  with  1,200,000  on 
hand.  The  Rochester  State  Industrial  School  is  going  to 
move  on  to  a  big  farm  in  the  town  of  Henrietta,  N.  Y.,  six 
miles  southeast  from  Rochester.  They  are  going  to  start  a  brick¬ 
yard  and  n^ake  brick.  They  are  talking  of  buying  a  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  pug  mill,  crusher,  25  h.  p.  engine,  with  racks,  and  16,000 
pallet  boards,  and  will  build  two  down  draft  kilns.  Norton. 

Buffalo,  Dec.  10. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  BRICK  AND  BUILDING 
SITUATION. 

THE  BRICKMAKING  season  for  the  year  1903  closed  some 
weeks  ago  in  Milwaukee,  with  results  for  the  year  which 
have  been  very  satisfactory  to  all  the  local  manufacturers. 
There  has  been  an  active  demand  for  all  the  brick  they  could 
turn  out  and  prices  have  been  maintained  at  satisfactory  figures, 
notwithstanding  the  competition  that  has  come  to  the  Milwaukee 
makers  in  common  brick  from  Chicago,  which  has  been  sold  at 
somewhat  lower  figures.  The  immense  amount  of  building  that 
has  been  going  on  in  Milwaukee  during  the  past  year  has  been 
responsible  for  such  an  active  demand  that  practically  the  entire 
output  of  the  yards  here  has  been  used  for  local  purposes. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  a  considerable  amount 
of  brick  paving  was  done  in  Milwaukee,  Ricketson  &  Schwarz 
furnishing  the  brick  for  about  45,000  square  yards.  The  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  next  season  there  will  be  considerable  more 
brick  pavement  laid  than  for  some  time  past.  The  prices  paid 
for  brick  pavement  on  concrete  foundation  on  contracts  in  the 
summer  ranged  from  $2.11  to  $2.14  a  square  yard  on  streets,  and 
from  $2.28  to  $2.30  in  alleys.  Among  the  streets  on  which  brick 
pavement  was  laid  was  two  blocks  on  Juneau  avenue  and  several 
blocks  on  North  Water  street,  the  last  named  being  the  largest 
continuous  stretch  that  has  been  laid  for  the  past  year  or  two. 

The  Plankinton  estate  has  recently  completed  the  erection 
of  a  monster  cement  chimney  put  up  at  the  rear  of  the  Plankin¬ 
ton  house.  The  chimney  is  175  feet  high  and  constructed  entirely 
of  concrete  which  is  claimed  to  be  more  durable  and  can  stand 
heat  better  than  either  brick  or  sheet  iron.  The  new  stack  is 
the  same  size  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  and  is  fifty  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference. 

Ricketson  &  Schwarz  report  business  as  very  good.  Among 
the  recent  contracts  they  have  secured  are  for  the  Carnegie 
library  buildings  at  Rhinelander,  Berlin  and  Manitowoc,  all  of 
which  are  constructed  of  gray  St.  Louis  hydraulic  pressed  brick. 
They  also  have  a  contract  for  about  75,000  pressed  brick  to  go 
into  new  buildings  erected  by  the  Cream  City  Brewing  Company 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  George  F.  Schwarz  is  planning  to  attend  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers, 
to  be  held  at  Cincinnati  in  February. 

The  Burnham  Brick  &  Supply  Company  is  the  name  of  a  newly 
incorporated  concern  which  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Sentinel 
building.  John  F.  Burnham  is  president,  Edward  Shea,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  C.  M.  Towne,  secretary. 

C.  W.  Bowron,  superintendent  of  the  Green  Bay  reformatory, 
was  a  visitor  in  Milwaukee  early  this  month,  making  purchases 
for  his  institution.  During  the  past  year  the  State  Board  of 
Control  has  introduced  brickmaking  at  the  reformatory,  but  so 
far  it  has  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent. 

The  proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Clayworkers’  Association,  held  at  Green  Bay,  were  issued 
recently.  The  next  convention  is  to  be  held  at  Portage  in  the 
month  of  March.  At  its  last  annual  meeting,  the  association 
had  78  members,  active  and  associate.  A.  Badger. 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  12,  1903. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

TOLEDO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


TOLEDO  the  brick  situation  is  unusually  quiet. 
All  the  plants  are  closed  down  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  of  the  Ohio  Brick  Company,  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  kept  running  throughout 
the  winter  season.  The  Ohio  plant  is  equipped 
with  a  Standard  dryer  and  has  a  capacity  for 
about  35,000  brick  per  day  and  the  contracts  of 
the  firm  will  keep  the  plant  running  steadily 
throughout  the  season.  The  firm  has  one  contract  that  calls  for 
about  2,000,000  brick  for  a  large  factory  plant  for  the  Helvetia  Milk 
Condensing  Company,  at  Delta,  Ohio.  They  have  also  a  con¬ 
tract  for  furnishing  200,000  bricks  for  a  plant  at  Monroe,  Mich. 
The  plant  is  now  turning  out  more  brick  than  it  did  during 
the  summer  season. 

“Our  nine  plants  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  18,000,000  or 
20,000,000  brick  in  stock,”  said  W.  O.  Dakin,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Toledo  Brick  Supply  Company,  to  The  Clay-Worker 
representative.  “Business  is  very  quiet,  there  always  being  a 
dropping  off  in  trade  with  the  advent  of  the  winter  season. 
Prices  have  not  changed  since  my  last  report  of  a  month  ago.” 

The  Findlay  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  through 
its  bookkeeper,  Louis  P.  Madson,  informs  The  Clay-Worker  that 
business  for  the  month  past  has  been  rather  quiet.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  about  4,500,000  brick  in  stock  and  is  not  operating 
its  plant  at  the  present  time,  until  this  supply  becomes  consider¬ 
ably  decreased.  The  plant  will  probably  be  set  in  operation  by 
the  end  of  another  month. 

About  seven  miles  of  new  paving  has  been  laid  in  Toledo 
during  the  past  season.  Of  this,  five  miles  are  of  brick,  one 
mile  of  Medina  block,  and  one  mile  of  asphalt  block. 

The  following  are  the  prices  on  paving  material:  Asphalt 
blocks,  $69  per  thousand;  No.  1  paving  block,  $20  per  thousand; 
No.  2  paving  block,  $18  per  thousand ;  paving  block  culls,  $14  per 
thousand. 

The  past  month  has  been  one  unusually  quiet  with  Toledo  con¬ 
tractors.  Architects  have  little  in  ’sight  of  any  importance, 
while  contractors,  with  few  exceptions,  are  either  idle  or  finish¬ 
ing  up  work  on  buildings  already  started.  During  the  month 
of  November,  only  fifty-five  permits  for  all  classes  of  buildings 
were  issued  by  the  city  building  inspector,  calling  for  a  total 
expenditure  of  not  more  than  $150,000.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  report  that  there  is  very  little  life  in  the  building  business 
in  Toledo  at  the  present  time.  The  Kent  Machine  Company 
took  out  a  permit  during  the  month  for  an  addition  to  its  plant, 
costing  $4,000,  brick,  wood  and  metal  to  be  used  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  Meister  Laundry  Company  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  an  addition  to  its  plant,  costing  $3,000.  It  will  be  seen 
that  very  little  is  being  expended  at  the  present  time  in  Toledo 
for  factory  buildings  structures. 

Joseph  Gates,  Jr.,  of  the  Gates  Bros.,  proprieors  of  the  East 
Toledo  Brick  Company,  is  very  low  with  a  dry  gangrenous 
condition  of  the  feet.  This  condition,  in  connection  with  a 
rheumatic  affection,  makes  his  recovery  very  doubtful. 

The  United  States  Malleable  Castings  Company,  recently 
organized,  will  erect  in  the  near  future  a  new  plant  in  East 
Toledo.  The  concern  recently  purchased  about  ten  acres  of 
ground  just  outside  the  city  limits.  Brick  will  be  used  exclus¬ 
ively  throughout  the  construction  of  the  plant. 

Toledo  contractors  are  organizing  as  never  before  to  meet 
the  demands  of  organized  labor.  In  view  of  this,  the  labor 
unions,  feeling  that  a  conflict  is  pending,  are  becoming  equally 
aggressive,  and  are  preparing  for  this  emergency,  should  it 
come.  The  labor  union  leaders  feel  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  unite  the  building  trades  in  a  closer  union  than  has  ever 
been  known  before.  For  this  reason,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  get  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  other  building  trades.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
back  into  the  fold  estranged  bricklayers. 

Contractors  are  not  in  a  pleasant  mood  toward  the  labor 


unions,  claiming  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  reduced  pro¬ 
fits,  because  of  high  wages.  Contractors  are  of  the  opinion  that 
even  further  demands  will  be  made  upon  them  during  the  com¬ 
ing  spring. 

As  to  the  future,  there  is  no  great  amount  of  work  in  sight 
with  the  architects  or  contractors.  With  the  advent  of  cold 
weather,  there  is  always  a  slump  in  the  building  of  homes  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season. 

Toledo  potteries  have  been  running  full  time  and  full  capacity 
until  just  recently,  the  Ziegler  Filter  &  Pottery  Company  closing 
down  the  first  of  the  month,  on  account  of  cold  weather.  The 
Ziegler  people  have  their  plant  so  equipped  as  to  be  able  to  run 
most  of  the  year ;  however,  severe  cold  weather  is  the  only 
thing  that  hinders  the  plant  from  running,  at  times.  This  con¬ 
cern  has  two  government  contracts,  one  with  the  agricultural 
department  to  furnish  pots  for  the  propagating  and  botanical 
gardens  at  Washington.  The  other  contract  is  with  the  war  de¬ 
partment  to  furnish  pots  for  the  national  cemeteries.  These  con¬ 
tracts  do  not  terminate  until  June  of  next  year,  and  this,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  filter  business,  keeps  their  plant  at  Miami, 
Ohio,  a  few  miles  south  of  Toledo,  very  busy.  Brick  machinery 
has  just  recently  been  added  to  the  Miami  plant,  so  that  now 
the  concern  is  quite  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  flower  pots  and  water  filters.  Charles  G.  Ziegler  is  presi¬ 
dent,  and  E.  H.  Taggart  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  con¬ 
cern. 

F.  W.  Ritter  informed  The  Clay-Worker  man  that  his  plant, 
which  manufactures  flower  pots  exclusively,  is  doing  a  rushing 
business.  The  plant  runs  steady  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Ritter 
furthermore  stated  that  the  outlook  for  business  was  such  that 
he  is  contemplating  the  enlargement  of  his  plant  to  double  its 
present  capacity.  T.  O.  D. 


THE  BEST  YEAR  EVER  IN  MISSOURI. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  find  enclosed  our  check  for  renewal  of  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Clay-Worker.  We  have  had  the  largest  output 
this  year  we  have  ever  had.  Our  sales  exceed  all  other  years 
since  our  plant  was  erected.  We  are  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Missouri  &  Pacific  Railroad,  sixty  miles  east  of  Kansas  City, 
where  we  find  a  splendid  market  for  our  brick  and  also  our 
buff  clay.  We  ship  as  far  east  as  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  We  have 
shipped  enough  buff  clay  to  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic-Press 
Brick  Co.,  of  Kansas  City  for  the  last  five  years  to  make  10,000 
brick  a  year.  With  best  wishes,  Thos.  H.  Boyd  &  Son. 

Knob  Noster,  Mo. 


The  American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Company  announces 
that  their  new  catalogue  for  1904  will  be  ready  for  mailing  by 
Christmas  Day.  Owing  to  the  great  cost  of  production  of  this 
catalogue,  it  will  not  be  sent  out  promiscuously,  but  only  to 
customers  and  those  who  write  for  a  copy.  It  is  said  that  this 
new  catalogue  will  be  equal  of  any  of  the  handsome  books  the 
American  Company  has  heretofore  issued. 


The  clayworkers  who  attend  the  Illinois  convention,  should 
not  fail  to  examine  the  Waste  Heat  Dryer  in  operation  at  the 
plant  of  the  Western  Brick  Company.  This  dryer  contains  the 
largest  fan  wheel  ever  built  in  the  world  for  drying  brick  and 
is  taking  care  of  the  brick  for  48  thirty-foot  kilns,  which  would 
mean  nearly  four  million  brick.  The  cost  of  drying  is  not  over 
seven  cents  per  thousand  as  compared  with  forty  cents  by  the 
old  method  of  drying.  This  dryer  was  put  in  by  The  New  York 
Blower  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Low  Fares  to  Oregon  via  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

January  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th,  excursion  tickets  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  account  National  Live  Stock  Association  Meeting  will  be  sold 
via  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Particulars  furnished  upon  application  to 
Ticket  Agents  of  Pennsylvania  Lines. 
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POTTERY 


NEWS. 


V.C.  5 CftlVeN.CHI. 


NEW  SAGGER  works,  to  manufacture  saggers  for 
pottery  use  is  now  being  erected  by  E.  M.  O’Connor, 
of  East  Liverpool.  When  the  works  is  completed  it 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  bis  son,  E.  F.  O  Con¬ 
nor,  who  will  operate  same.  The  works  is  being 
erected  near  the  plant  of  The  Louthan  Supply  Co., 
also  manufacturers  of  potters’  supplies. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Ohio  Silica  Co.  in  the  east 
end  of  East  Liverpool,  where  flint  will  be  ground  for  pottery 
use,  is  almost  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  R.  Thomas  &  Sons  Company  of  this  city  is  making  sot 
improvements  at  their  works  in  this  city,  which  will  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  same  in  many  respects,  and  which  will  materially  in¬ 
crease  their  output. 

The  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Co.  have  disposed  of  their 
handsome  office  building  in  the  city  and  the  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  been  removed  to  the  Globe  plant.  Extensive  im¬ 
provements  are  being  made  at  this  plant  to  receive  them.  The 
manufacturing  end  of  the  works  is  also  undergoing  enlargement. 
The  plants  are  now  running  along  steadily  with  plenty  of 
orders  ahead. 

A  new  stoneware  organization  was  completed  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  will  take  in  about  fifty  stone¬ 
ware  potteries,  all  situated  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
concern  has  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000,  and  F.  W.  Butler,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  president,  and  D.  W.  Patton,  sec¬ 
retary.  Mr.  Butler  is  manager  of  the  Rohinson-Merrill  Pottery 
Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

W.  F.  Keates,  who  was  formerly  general  manager  of  The 
Thomas  China  Co.,  of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  who  is  now  in  the 
same  capacity  with  The  Anglo-American  Potteries  Company  of 
New  York,  states  that  he  will  erect  five  potteries  in  this  country 
immediately.  The  situation  of  two  of  them  has  already  been 
selected  and  the  others  will  be  picked  out  a  little  later  on.  The 
construction  of  the  two  already  located  will  be  started  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit. 

The  Acme  Pottery  Company,  of  Crooksville,  Ohio,  is  now 
running  full  handed. 

The  W.  J.  Harvey  China  Company  will  erect  a  six  kiln 
potery  at  Masontown,  Pa. 

The  new  works  of  The  Continental  China  Company,  of  East 
Palestine,  Ohio,  has  been  almost  completed,  and  will  he  ready 
for  occupancy  along  about  the  first  of  the  year.  The  plant 
wil  have  a  capacity  of  six  kilns,  which  have  already  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  buildings  of  The  Columbus  Pottery  Company,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  are  just  being  roofed  over,  with  the  excention  of  the 
kiln  sheds,  which  will  not  be  roofed  until  the  kilns  are  erected. 
The  plant  will  have  five-  kilns  and  will  manufacture  art  ware. 
The  plant  is  controlled  by  The  Hasbrook-Bargar  Co.,  of  that 
city,  wno  are  large  jobbers  of  crockery  of  all  kinds. 

The  Coffeyville  Pottery  and  Clay  Co.,  of  Coffeyville,  Kansas, 
is  improving  their  plant  in  that  city  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Poillion  Pottery  Company,  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  have 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.00.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  Clara  E.  Poillion,  Jas.  E.  Andrews,  Cornelius  Poil¬ 
lion,  all  of  New  York.  The  pottery  was  formery  called  C.  L. 
&  H.  A.  Poillion,  and  they  are  producing  some  very  attractive 
things  in  the  way  of  art  pottery. 

The  Colonial  Sign  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  which  will  make  large  illuminated  signs  out 
of  porcelain.  The  works  have  been  completed  and  are  now  in 
operation  and  have  a  capacity  of  two-  muffle  kilns  and  probably 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  pottery  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  company  intend,  later  on,  to  make  wash  basins 
and  bath  tubs,  etc. 

Work  upon  the  new  works  of  The  A.  Radford  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  will  be  started  immediately.  The 


contract  for  the  entire  erection  and  equipment  of  the  pottery  has 
been  awarded  to  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  contractors,  and  the  works 
will  be  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  possible.  The  plant  will  have 
a  capacity  of  two  kilns. 

The  Bohemian  Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  is  mak¬ 
ing  some  improvements  to  their  pottery  in  that  city.  The  com¬ 
pany  make  utilitarian  ware  and  is  located  in  Putnam. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  December  9,  1903.  Tom  Potter. 


STEEL-CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 


A  MOST  important  addition  to  the  list  of  available  building 
and  structural  materials,  and  one  that  is  making  rapid 
headway  in  favor,  is  the  combination  of  steel  and  con¬ 
crete,  whose  successful  introduction  and  exploitation  is  to  be 
credited  to  French  engineers.  The  reputation  of  concrete  as  a' 
building  material  is  almost  as  old  as  history  itself;  hut  although 
this  ffiaterial  is  admirably  adapted  for  structures  in  which  the 
stresses^  to  which  it  is  subject  are  chiefly  those  of  compression, 
it  has  always  been  recognized  that  its  lack  of  tensile  strength 
placed  a  krict  limit  upon  its  usefulness.  Thus,  it  is  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  materia!  for  foundations,  retaining  walls,  and  pavements,  and 
for  monolithus.  construction  in  the  building  of  breakwaters  and 
other  subaqueous  work,  and  in  the  construction  of  great  reser¬ 
voir  dams.  W heiWt  comes  to  using  concrete  for  structures  that 
are  subjected  to  a  transverse  stress,  or  indeed  any  stress  but 
that  of  a  direct  compression,  the  material  becomes  altogether 
unsuitable.  Thus,  although  the  upper  half  of  a  concrete  beam 
might  have  ample  strength  to  resist  compression,  its  lower  half, 
unless  the  section  were  made  of  an  impossible  bulk,  would  fait 
for  lack  of  tensile  strength.  The  French  engineers,  however, 
have  very  cleverly  overcome  the  difficulty  by  a  judicious  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  steel  rods  or  other  structural  steel  shapes  within  the 
mass  of  concrete,  in  such  a  way  that  the  finished  member  is  rein¬ 
forced  in  that  portion  of  it  that  is  subject  to  tensile  stresses. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  beam,  or  of  an  unsupported  floor  surface, 
the  steel  rods  are  laid  in  place  near  the  under  surface,  and  the 
concrete  mass  is  then  formed  around  them,  the  proportion  of  the 
section  of  the  steel  to  the  concrete  being  calculated  to  bring  the 
tensional  strength  of  the  concrete  up  to  the  required  point.  The 
frictional  contract,  or  “bond,”  between  the  steel  and  concrete  is 
estimated,  where  the  work  is  properly  done,  at  several  hundred 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  result  has  been  proved  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory.  In  the  building  of  arch  bridges,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  make  such  a  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the 
arches  that  a  steel-concrete  arch  compares  favorably  in  lightness 
and  grace  of  appearance  with  an  all-steel  arch  bridge.  The  new  con¬ 
struction  is  finding  a  wide  variety  of  uses,  and  reinforced  concrete 
columns  are  now  being  used  in  active  competition  with  all-steel 
columns  in  building  construction.  A  notable  instance  of  the 
great  utility  of  the  system  is  found  in  our  Rapid  Transit  tunnel 
in  New  York  where  the  method  of  building  the  walls  and  roof 
of  I-beams  with  concrete  arches  turned  in  between,  has  given 
way  to  a  new  type  of  steel-concrete  work  in  which  the  walls 
are  finished  off  with  plane  surfaces.  The  cost  of  materials  is 
considerably  less,  and,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  system 
of  erection,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  saving  in  labor.  The  new 
construction  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  of  late  years  into  general  engineering  and  building  work, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  serve  to  break  the  practical 
monopoly  which  steel  has  held  in  certain  lines  of  engineering 
construction. — Scientific  American. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company,  of  Veedersburg,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  report,  of  their  Waste  Heat  Dryer  which  was  recently 
put  in  by  The  New  York  Blower  Company  of  Bucyrus.  The 
factory  manufactures  a  paver  392x4x9,  using  a  No.  1  Giant,  the 
daily  capacity  being  65,000.  The  dryer  takes  care  of  this  out¬ 
put,  thoroughly  drying  the  brick  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  cost  of  drying  is  not  over  seven  cents. 


Earl  Steel,  of  Bucyrus,  who  was  written  up  in  The  Clay- 
WorkER  nearly  a  year  ago  as  the  youngest  brickmaker  in  the 
country,  •  has  gained  considerable  notoriety  from  the  article 
which  indicates  the  wide  circulation  of  The  Clay-Wori<ER. 
Earl  is  still  receiving  letters  from  people  who  have  read  about 
his  fad  and  the  last  issue  of  the  American  Boy  copied  a  part  of 
the  article  and  used  a  picture  of  Earl.  Mr.  Fred  Steel,  father 
of  the  boy,  is  at  the  head  of  the  clay-testing  department  of  the 
American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Company  at  Bucyrus,  and 
it  was  under  his  able  tutilage  that  Earl  learned  to  make  brick. 
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Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  postojjice  as  Second  class  matter. 


A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clayworking  Arts  and  Industries. 


TWENTIETH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 


OFFICIAL  OKGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Terms  of  Subscription: 


One  copy,  one  year  (in  advance)  ........  ^  2.00 

One  copy,  one  year  (if  not  paid  in  advance) . 2.50 

Six  copies,  “  “  ---------  -  10.00 

Ten  copies,  “  “  ---------  -  15.00 


Foreign  subscriptions  65  cents  additional. 

(^“Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change  of  address  should 
give  both  the  old  and  new  address. 


Advertising  Rates 

Furnished  on  application.  The  Clay-Worker  is  unquestionably  the 
most  effective  medium  in  its  field,  and  character  and  circulation  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  the  cheapest.  To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  adver¬ 
tising  matter  should  be  sent  to  office  of  publication  on,  or  before  the 
first  of  the  month. 


Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clayworkers  solicited. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

227-233  East  Ohio  St.]  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis. 

XL.  DECEMBER,  1903.  No.  6. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Looks  as  if  the  obstructions  are  nearly  exhausted  and  we 
shall  begin  to  dig  the  clay  out  of  that  big  ditch. 

*  *  * 

But  it  will  be  a  terrible  hardship  to  the  poor  revolutionist 
when  Uncle  Sam  takes  possession  of  his  strip  across  the  Isth¬ 
mus. 

*  *  * 

Every  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker  is  equally  good,  but  the 
first  number  of  the  forty-first  volume  will  make  a  hard  struggle 
to  outdo  its  predecessors. 

*  *  * 

When  a  business  firm  acquires  bad  habits  they  stick  to  it, 
just  as  a  bad  habit  sticks  to  an  individual,  and  it  takes  a  long 

time  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  reputation  that  results. 

*  *  * 

Jealousy,  envy  and  distrust  are  characteristics  which  are 
more  rare  in  our  brotherhood  of  clayworkers  than  among  any 
other  class  of  producers.  Our  annual  conventions,  with  their 
mutual  help  and  encouragement,  do  much  towards  bringing 
about  this  happy  condition. 

*  *  * 

The  first  clayworkers’  convention  of  the  season  is  that  at 
Danville,  Ill.,  January  5th  and  6th.  As  will  be  seen  by  announce¬ 
ment  on  a  preceding  page,  an  interesting  programme  has  been 
prepared.  The  visit  to  the  great  plant  of  the  Western  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  will  of  itself  be  a  rare  treat  to  every  practical  brickmaker. 
A  large  attendance  is  anticipated,  and  a  good  time  is  assured  all 
who  participate. 

*  *  * 

With  this  issue,  The  Clay-Worker  closes  its  twentieth  year. 
1903  has  been  prolific  of  good  things  for  The  Clay-Worker  and 
its  readers.  It  has  brought  to  us  an  increased  subscription  list, 
and  we  enter  our  twenty-first  year  better  equipped  in  every  re¬ 
spect  for  the  continuance  of  our  labors  in  the  interests  of  all 


branches  of  the  clay  industries  than  ever  before.  We  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  occasion  by  issuing  an  immense  anniversary  or  double 
(10,000)  number,  which  will  mark  a  new  standard  of  excellence 
in  the  literature  of  clayworking.  It  will  have  a  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  cover  design,  but  that  will  not  be  its  chief  point  of  excel¬ 
lence.  The  latter  will  be  found  within  its  covers,  and  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  varied  line  of  special  contributions  by  eminent  writers 
which  will  appeal  to  every  reader.  This  one  issue  will  well  be 
worth  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription.  Those  who  are  not 
regular  readers  will  do  well  to  order  this  special  number. 

* *  *  * 

The  mud  fuel  that  we  hear  so  much  about  and  which  ema¬ 
nates  from  Boston,  isn’t  mud  after  all.  It  is  peat.  The  name  mud 
was  applied  to  add  interest  and  picturesqueness  to  the  subject, 
but  when  we  get  down  from  our  pinnacle  of  curiosity  we  find 
that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  marsh  peat  that  can  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  this  country  and  all  countries  and  that  the 
less  real  rnud  there  is  in  it,  the  better  fuel  it  is. 

HOLIDAY  GREETINGS. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  Christmas  and  New  Years  come 
so  close  together.  Along  with  Christmas  comes  the  suggestion 
of  happiness.  This  suggestion  is  so  strong  that  it  will  influ¬ 
ence  any  man  against  his  will.  No  man  is  so  sour,  none  so  dis- 
peptic,  none  so  crossways  with  the  world  that  he  is  not  affected 
by  the  sugestion  of  happiness  which  comes  to  him  from  every 
side  Christmas-time.  We  are  all  tinctured  and  measurably  ele¬ 
vated  by  the  kindly  spirit  of  others.  Even  the  unfortunate  are 
made  less  unhappy  by  the  atmosphere  of  universal  kindness  of 
the  yuletide  season,  and  so  we  look  forward  to  the  new  year 
with  the  hope  of  youth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  last  year  ig 
about  the  best  year  we  have  ever  had,  and  a  man  who  has  lived 
during  this  year  can  find,  excepting  for  direct  personal  calami¬ 
ties,  better  reasons  for  happiness  than  ever  before.  A  happy  old 
year  viewed  from  the  spirit  which  creates  our  Christmas,  de¬ 
velops  a  condition  of  mind  favorable  to  the  outlook  on  a  Happy 
New  Year.  Most  of  life  is  what  we  think  it  is.  Most  of  life  is 
what  we  believe  it  to  be.  In  our  thought,  in  our  attitude  of 
mind,  we  develop  the  character  of  our  living.  Out  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  joy  of  Christmas  we  look  into  the  future  and  lay 
out  a  path  in  which  no  difficulties  appear.  This  in  itself  gives 
us  the  strength  and  purpose  to  meet  illusionary  or  real  diffi¬ 
culties.  Out  of  the  happy  old  we  can  see  .  into  the  happy  new, 
and  we  extend  to  The  Clay-Worker  readers  a  most  cordial 
holiday  greeting. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


The  next  annual  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  A.  C.  S, 
which  will  occur  at  Cincinnati,  February  1  to  6,  1904,  needs  no 
bolstering  to  hold  it  up.  The  organization  is  too  strong  to  be 
affected  by  any  individual  lack  of  support  on  the  part  of  its 
friends  and  it  has  no  enemies.  Structurally,  this  organization 
has  been  built  along  ideal  lines.  The  building  work  which  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  is  merely  that  of  detail  or  enlargement,  and 
in  no  way  affects  the  integrity  of  the  general  structure.  It  now 
continues  to  grow  under  the  impetus  of  a  successful  past.  Its 
foundation  was  well  made  and  came  out  of  the  high  seriousness 
and  generous  motives  of  those  who  had  to  do  with  its  original 
planning.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  usefulness  and 
efficiency  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  been  questioned.  Even  after 
these  many  years  no  repairs  are  to  be  made.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  additions  to  its  already  large  usefulness.  Nothing 
is  to  be  torn  down,  no  debris  is  to  be  carried  away,  but  merely 
additional  weight  is  to  be  placed  upon  an  already  ample  and 
well  planned  superstructure.  We  have  long  since  ceased  to 
question  the  foundation.  A  consideration  of  the  program,  the 
breadth  of  its  scope  and  the  character  of  its  detail,  is  the  only 
element  or  detail  which  need  be  presented  to  insure  a  large 
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attendance.  We  have  long  since  passed  that  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  organization  where  either  arguments  or  persuasion 
need  be  used  to  insure  the  success  of  our  annual  meeting.  The 
coming  meeting  will  be  another  one  of  the  “best”  and  this  best 
can  be  used  as  another  step  for  yet  higher  effort. 

A  REMARKABLE  EXHIBIT  OF  BUILDINGS. 


The  exhibition  of  dwelling  houses  in  Paris  is  as  unique  and 
practical  a  performance  as  any  that  very  practical  race,  the  French, 
has  ever  carried  forward.  Of  course  one  may  see  exhibitions 
of  houses  on  the  streets  any  time  of  day,  but  there  is  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  houses  in  the  Grand  Palace  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
which  is  certainly  out  of  the  usual  line.  In  this  exhibition  are 
six  dwellings  built  up  full  size  of  v^udous^mafTerials.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  organizing  committee  was  to  practically  demonstrate 
that  hygienic  and  comfortable  dwellings  can  be  erected  at  a 
moderate  cost.  One  house,  L’Etoile  de  Foyer,  is  built  by  a 
philanthropic  and  provident  institution  to  show  what  can  be 
done  for  $1,500.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  kitchen,  a  dining 
room  and  a  sitting  room ;  on  the  second  floor  are  two  bedrooms 
and  a  dressing  room,  and  in  the  basement  a  laundry  and  stor¬ 
age  space.  At  ten  dollars  a  month  this  house  pays  three  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  cost  and  pays  itself  off  in  twenty  years. 
Other  houses  of  different  sizes  and  at  varying  prices  are  ex¬ 
hibited.  One  cost  $2,000,  one  $700.  One  of  the  houses  is  built 
of  asbestos  brick  and  includes  a  bath  and  heating  apparatus. 
The  price  of  this  is  $3,600.  The  asbestos  is  brought  from  Can¬ 
ada,  and  is  highly  esteemed  because  it  is  incombustible  and  un- 
attackable  by  acids  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  non-conductor 
of  sound,  heat,  cold  and  electricity.  In  another  building  there 
is  a  mixture  of  asbestos  with  cement  or  lime  used  in  the  form  of 
boards.  In  another  case  the  asbestos  is  mixed  with  lime  and 
sand  and  plaster  of  Paris  and  is  used  as  concrete.  In  yet  an¬ 
other  structure  compressed  cork  as  a  building  material  is  ex¬ 
hibited. 

A  part  of  this  exhibition  is  what  is  known  as  the  Sunflower 
house,  illustrations  of  which  we  are,  by  courtesy  of  Scientific 
American ,  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  This,  of  course,  is  a  crank  performance  and  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  mind  may  appear  to  be  an  absolute  waste  of  money.  But 
after  mature  investigation  we  have  decided  that  this  is  a  large 
world  with  lots  of  cranks  in  it,  and  that  the  Frenchman  who 
made  the  Sunflower  house  will  not  likely  lose  the  price  he 
put  into  it.  There  never  was  a  building  idea  so  cranky  that 
there  were  not  many  cranks  to  take  up  with  it.  Any  old  idea 
if  pushed  hard  will  go.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  however,  this 
exhibition  of  dwellings  is  an  admirable  performance  and  calls 
for  general  applause. 


ONCE  MORE  THE  PROFESSOR. 


Chicago  succeeds  in  keeping  herself  in  the  public  eye  most  of 
the  time  and  in  this  laudable  pursuit  she  receives  no  little  as¬ 
sistance  from  her  professors.  The  latest  of  the  spectacular  pro¬ 
fessional  utterances  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Electic  (?)  and  Surgical  Society  at  the  Auditorium,  by  Prof. 
John  Dill  (pickles)  Robertson,  who  said,  “Don’t  bathe.”  He  de¬ 
clared  that  when  people  leave  off  bathing  there  will  be  little  or 
nothing  for  the  doctor  to  do,  and  that  pneumonia,  colds  and  a 
hundred  ills  result  from  “the  foolish  habit  of  washing  the 
body.”  '  To  bathe  is  to  be  dirty,  for  you  thereby  make  a  sewer 
of  the  skin.  Blood  attracted  by  the  skin  gives  up  products  that 
should  be  left  to  seek  a  natural  outlet  and  w&ter  soils  the 
skin,”  Even  a  so-called  “dry  bath”  is  denounced.  The  rubbing 
the  skin  with  a  towel,  according  to  the  professor,  removes  the 
natural  scales  of  the  skin  and  conduces  to  the  growth  of  bac¬ 
teria.  All  these  pronouncements  are  so  astonishing  that  there  is 
an  inclination  to  enquire  whether  the  meeting  followed  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  which  water  was  as  rigidly  excluded  from  the  internal 


economy  as  the  professor  would  prohibit  it  for  external  appli¬ 
cation.  We  are  told  that  the  products  of  the  blood  should  be  - 
left  to  seek  a  natural  outlet,  but  are  not  the  pores  of  the  skin 
natural  outlets?  Give  an  animal  a  coat  of  varnish — the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried  with  rabbits — and  it  dies  of  its  own  poison 
in  a  very  short  time.  Abstaining  from  washing  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  skin  from  forming  its  natural  function,  though  it  will 
hinder  it.  Each  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  evidently  has 
a  distinct  duty  to  perform ;  beneath  the  armpits  the  secretion  is 
unmistakably  urea,  other  parts  of  the  body  have  their  special¬ 
ties.  The  odor  of  the  “great  unwashed”  is  sufficient  proof  that 
these  secretions  are  going  on  all  the  time.  By  the  way,  what 
perfume  does  the  professor  use,  especially  in  the  good  old  sum¬ 
mer  time,  if  he  never  takes  a  bath?  Are  all  our  beliefs  to  go 
by  the  board,  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  that  the  aver¬ 
age  of  human  life  is  greater  now  than  in  the  old,  filthy,  per¬ 
fumed,  pre-bathing  days?  Perhaps  we  are  prejudiced,  but  we 
believe  in  the  use  of  the  bath  tub,  especially  that  made  of  clay 
and  called  porcelain,  and  we  can  not  be  scared  by  the  professor's 
touching  incident  of  a  poor  Eskimo  who  was  brought  from 
Greenland  to  Boston,  who  had  never  been  ill  in  his  life.  He 
was  given  a  bath,  contracted  pneumonia  and  died  in  two  days. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  MORTAR. 


The  strength  of  a  chain  is  its  weakest  link  and  in  a  brick 
wall  the  link  which  binds  each  brick  to  its  fellow  is  the  mortar. 
Not  always  is  this  connecting  link  anything  like  so  good,  even 
comparatively,  as  the  bricks  it  holds  together.  Sometimes  this 
is  due  to  false  economy  in  selection  of  the  materials,  more 
often  to  insufficient  working,  but  most  frequently  to  simple  ig¬ 
norance.  The  building  contractor  can  readily  enough  judge  the 
quality  of  his  sand,  but  no  mere  inspection  will  tell  him  if  his 
lime  is  right.  Only  a  laboratory  test  will  give  him  certain  as¬ 
surance  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  burned,  or  that  portions 
of  it  have  not  been  over  burned  and  returned  to  the  condition 
of  carbonate,  to  destroy  which  is  the  sole  object  of  burning. 
Scientific  research,  observation  and  experiment  have  been  lav¬ 
ishly  expended  upon  the  manufacture  of  brick,  but  compara¬ 
tively  little  has  been  done  in  this  country  with  mortar.  In 
Europe,  chiefly  in  Germany,  there  are  great  works  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  mortar,  which  is  put  up  in 
barrels,  ready  for  use  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  This 
mortar  is  as  near  perfection  as  human  skill  can  make  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  left  to  an  ignorant  foreman,  or  a  contractor  whose  special 
knowledge  is  little,  if  any,  more  extensive.  As  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost  of  transportation  it  is  found  in  practice  that  mortar 
will  bear  the  cost  of  quite  a  long  haul,  or  longer,  than  can  be 
afforded  for  bricks.  It  would  be  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
contractors  and  in  the  interest  of  good  brick  masonry,  if  manu¬ 
factories  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  perfect  mor¬ 
tar  were  general  in  this  country  and  there  ought  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  field  for  enterprise  in  this  direction. 


FIRE  PROTECTION. 


One  may  estimate  the  character  of  building  in'  various  cities 
by  the  cost  of  fire  protection  per  head  of  population.  In  Lon¬ 
don  the  cost  per  annum  per  inhabitant  is  twenty-eight  cents. 
In  Paris  it  is  twenty  cents.  In  Berlin  it  is  twenty-five  cents. 
In  Chicago  it  is  one  dollar  and  two  cents.  In  New  York  it  is 
one  dollar  and  fifty-five  cents.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
relation  between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  not  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  statement.  On  Manhattan  Island  alone  the  average 
building  is  probably  better  than  in  Chicago.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relative  rating  for  the  entire  Manhattan  district  is 
probably  affected  disadvantageous^  by  outlying  contingents. 
However,  the  above  figures  are  significant,  fully  express  the 
relative  value  of  construction  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  however,  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
city  of  Havana,  Cuba,  is  the  best  built  city  on  the  American 
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continent.  Up  to  the  time  Uncle  Sam  stepped  on  to  the  island 
there  were  only  two  sets  of  fire  apparatus  in  the  entire  city. 
A  membership  in  the  Havana  fire  department  is  equivalent  to 
resting  on  the  highest  round  of  the  social  ladder.  This  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  enough  that  the  work  is  light.  A  number  of  fire¬ 
men  were  kdled  a  few  years  ago  and  the  greatest  and  most  ex¬ 
pensive  monument  on  the  whole  island  was  erected  to  their 
memory.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  great  conflagration  in  that 
city.  This  doubtless  is  due  to  the  character  of  their  buildings, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  little  need  of  fire  except  for  cook¬ 
ing,  etc. 


CONVENTION  DATES. 


The  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association  will  hold  its  Twenty- 
sixth  Annual  Convention  at  Danville,  Ill.,  January  5th  and  6th. 
1904. 

The  Northwestern  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
meet  111  Minneapolis,  Minn,  January  5,  1904. 

The  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association  will  meet  in  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  January  20th  and  21st,  1904. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  will  hold  its  Sixth  Annual 
Convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  1st,  2d  and  3d,  1904. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold  its 
Hightenth  Annual  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  id 
to  6th,  1904.  ° 

The  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  Portage,  Wis.,  March  1st,  2d  and  3d. 


I11  remitting  subscription,  T.  N.  Mulligan,  Harbord  P.  O., 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  says  he  expects  to  put  in  a  disintegrator 
or  clay  crusher  and  would  like  to  receive  catalogues,  etc. 


PARENTAL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


Parunts  don’t  git  toys  an’  things,  like  you'd  think  they  ruther _ 

Mighty  funny  Chris  mus  gifts  parunts  gives  each  other! _ 

I  a  give  Ma  a  barrel  o  flour.  An'  Ma  she  give  to  Pa 
The  nicest  dinin’-table  she  know  he  ever  saw  ! 

■ — James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


A  BOOKWORM’S  BALLADE  TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 


To  those  dear  ones  who  love  me  well  and  now  with  gifts  would  bless, 
Id  say,  since  naught  will  curb  nor  quell  your  giving’s  great  excess, 

Send  me  for  Christmas — \es  !  and  spare  me  injured  looks  ! _ 

koine  sign  of  friendliness,  but  let  me  choose  my  books  ! 

Your  tastes  no  other  tastes  excel  in  some  things  I  confess; 

My  admiration  you  compel  in  all  affairs  of  dress. 

Send  me  that  sorceress — a  pipe!  Rod,  line  and  hooks, 

A  collie  to  caress,  but  let  me  choose  my  books. 

I  badly  need  a  new  umbrel — this  form  is  O-b-s, 

But  as  my  old  one’s  that — to  tell  the  truth — ’twill  do,  I  guess, 

And  Oh  !  a  game  of  chess,  with  carven  pawns  and  rooks, 

I’ve  long  wished  to  possess,  but  let  me  choose  my  books. 

Friends,  your  good-will  express  e’en  in  cigars,  Gadzooks  ! 

Give  me  more  or  less,  but  let  me  choose  my  books  ! 

— Edward  TF.  Barnard  in  Life. 


A  RHYME  OF  CHRISTMAS  FOOLS. 
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NO  BRICK  DRIER  is  the  best  for  every  brick- 
maker,  or  for  even  a  large  percentage  of  briekmakers. 
I  have  no  patent  rights  for  sale,  but  I  am  master  of 
the  drier  problem  and  can  furnish  the  best  Drier  for 
YOUR  conditions  and  purposes,  and  can  save  you 
money  and  worry. 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 

See  pages  605  and  6/5. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


WANTED— 5,000  white  pine,  pallets,  10x32.  Must 
be  in  first-class  condition,  and  cheap. 

,  DEWEY  &  IRWIN, 

12  1  d  Greenville,  Ohio, 


The  man  who  sends  a  brilliant  lamp  to  lovers  who  adore  the  dark ; 

Or  to  a  youngster  quite  grown  up,  a  variegated  Noah’s  Ark  ; 

And  one  who  sends  a  set  of  books  to  some  poor  soul  who  can’t  abide 
To  read  a  line — these,  I  declare,  these  are  the  fools  at  Christmastide ! 

The  school  girl  who,  ignoring  tact,  gives  awful  landscapes  to  her 
friends, 

Or  satchet-powder  to  her  “pa,”  and  to  a  youth  her  picture  sends  ; 
The  creature  who  bestows  upon  his  grandmamma,  with  open  pride, 
A  pack  of  cards — these  are  the  fools,  these  are  the  fools  of  Christ¬ 
mastide  ! 


The  husband  who,  instead  of  gems,  gives  to  his  wife  a  table  spread  ; 
The  father  who  should  give  a  check,  and  gives  us  all  a  frown,  instead  ; 
The  mistress  who  gives  to  her  cook  a  set  of  Shakespeare ;  and  the 
bride 

Who  gives  her  darling  only  hints — these  are  the  fools  of  Christmas- 
tide!  — Charles  Hansen  Townc,  in  Puck. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Foreman  or  Superin 
tendent  of  soft-mud  brick  plant  by  single  man. 
Fourteen  years’  experience;  don’t  drink  or 
smoke.  Address  s.  M.  B.. 

12  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  a  man  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  clay  working;  a  first-class 
salesman;  a  knowledge  of  accounts  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  with  high  reference  as  to  charac¬ 
ter.  Address  PERCIVAL, 

12  1  1  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — We  have  for  sale  pipe  and  fit¬ 
tings  for  one  12-track  Barron  Dryer.  Pipe 
and  all  connections  in  first-class  condition 
and  will  sell  cheap.  Address, 

„  W.  B.  CORLISS. 

12  1  d  Cayuga,  Ind. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  599  and  600. 
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just  as  cheaply  as  poor  ones,  and  get  more  for  them.  Isn’t  it 
a  business  proposition,  therefore,  to  equip  your  plant  with 
machinery  that  will  make  the  Good  Ones  ?  It  costs 
no  more  and  the  results  are  tenfold  better.  This  Cutter  has 
a  down  shear  cut.  Cuts  true  to  line  and  leaves  no  feather 
edges.  It  h©s  a  continuous  rotary  motion  and  regulates 
itself  to  any  Capacity. 


The  RAYMOND  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 

THE  C.  W.  RKYMOND  CO.,  Dhyton,  Ohio, U.S.A. 


Boston,  Mass.,  July  24,  1903. 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : — We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  Automatic  Side  Cutting  Machine  which  you 
installed  at  our  plant  at  Dover  Point  is  a  success.  We  are  no  doubt  making  brick  of  a  clay 
which  is  difficult  to  manipulate.  It  will  not  bear  great  pressure  without  distortion. 

The  first  cutter  we  used  was  driven  by  the  clay  bar  itself,  and  swelled  the  bar  very  badly 
out  of  size  and  shape  so  that  the  bricks  were  delivered  with  great  variation  as  to  length  and 
height.  With  your  cutter,  however,  which  is  driven  positively  from  the  Brick  Machine  itself, 
the  speed  being  regulated  by  the  governor  to  correspond  with  the  travel  of  the  clay  bar,  all  of 
these  difficulties  have  disappeared  and  we  are  getting  a  perfectly  square  and  even  size  brick, 
cut  true  to  line,  and  we  can  moreover  use  the  clay  in  a  very  soft  condition. 

Altogether,  we  can  heartily  recommend  your  cutter  to  any  one  desiring  to  make  a  fi^st- 
class  wire-cut  face  brick. 


Very  truly  yours, 


THE  FISKE  BRICK  CO. 
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brick?  All  these  advantages  can  only  be  had  by  re-pressing.  Re-pressing  en- 

hances  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  brick,  but  their  utility  and  sale  value.  The 
Victor  has  attained  an  unequaled  distinction  and  had  a  phenomenal  sale  for  this 

class  of  work.  Its  advantages  and  conveniences  are  so  manifold,  as  to  place  it 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  first  machine  that  meets  your  eye  on  a  well-equipped 
brick  plant,  is  a  VICTOR  RE-PRESS.  IT  IS  A  MONEY  MAKER  AND  A  MONEY  SAVER 


Do  You  Re-press  your  Brick? 
Do  you  give  them  the  smooth 
surfaces,  the  square  corners, 
and  keen  edges  necessary  to 
make  a  high-class  brick?  Do 
you  recognize  the  worth  as  an 
advertisement,  of  your  distin¬ 
guishing  imprint  upon  each 


We  equip  plants  complete 
for  Building,  Fire 
or  Paving  Brick 
making  the  most  liberal 
guarantees  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  machinery. 
Send  for  Catalog 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HERE  IS  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  trade  activity 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  majority  of 
manufacturers,  however,  report  a  dullness  in 
the  present  business,  and  from  their  report  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  next  year  will,  with  the 
general  trade,  go  ahead  of  the  one  just  ended. 
The  reason  given  is  that  the  uncertainty  of 
the  labor  situation  has  cut  deeply  into  building 
prospects.  It  is  too  early  as  yet,  however, 
to  know  whether  building  operations  will  be  as  severely  curtailed, 
as  the  majority  anticipate. 

Gray  Bros.,  agents  for  the  San  Francisco  Brick  Company, 
report  that,  with  the  present  contracts,  which  the  company 
has  to  supply,  there  will  be  no  slack  in  operations  for  some 
little  time  to  come.  Brick,  to  the  amount  of  100,000,  are  being 
turned  out  daily.  Gray  Bros,  believe  that  there  will  be  a  greater 
building  activity  during  the  coming  year  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works  are  temporarily 
avoiding  new  contracts,  until  the  labor  difficulties  at  the  plant 
are  settled.  The  employes  are  striking  and,  although  not  serious, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  making  a  permanent 
settlement.  They  expect  rather  quiet  times  for  a  while  next 
year. 

Mr.  Gladding,  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  reports  that  the 
bottom  has  dropped  out  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  trade  is 
very  dull.  The  work  now  consists  of  finishing  up  former  con¬ 
tracts. 

Mr.  Lauden,  secretary  of  the  Wheeland  Brick  Company,  with 
offices  at  323  Montgomery  street,  reports  that  the  company  has 
sold  out  the  5,000,000  brick,  which  represents  the  product  manu¬ 
factured  this  year.  Two  of  the  contracts  are  for  1,000,000  brick 
each.  The  burning  capacity  of  the  plant  if  for  8,000,000  yearly 
and  next  year  the  molding  facilities  will  be  increased  to  turn 
out  this  amount  during  the  summer.  The  incorporated  name  of 
the  company  has  heretofore  been  the  Kimball  Brick  Company, 
and  this  name  will  be  changed  about  the  first  of  the  year  to 
the  Wheeland  Brick  Company.  The  Wheeland  Brick  Company 
has  been  acting  as  the  selling  agents  to  the  Kimball  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Lauden  says  that  the  impression  at  the  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change  is  that  the  outlook  for  next  year  is  very  good. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons  are  fitting  up  new  and  up-to-date  offices 
in  the  building  they  now  occupy  on  Spear  street. 

An  election  is  to  held  in  a  drainage  district  in  Fresno 
county,  California,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the  question 
of  expending  $250,000  for  tiles  to  be  used  in  draining  forty  square 
miles  of  vineyard  lands.  Acording  to  the  new  law,  the  super¬ 
visors  of  the  county  are  required  to  issue  a  call  for  such  an 
election  whenever  petitioned  to  do  so  by  fifty  land  holders  in 
the  district  covered.  In  this  case,  the  board  refused  to  do  so 
and  a  mandamus  suit  was  brought,  which  has  just  been  decided 
in  favor  of  the  petitioners.  It  is  possible  that  the  supplying 
of  drainage  tiles  for  draining  the  irrigated  lands  in  Fresno  and 
other  counties  may  assume  large  proportions  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  experts  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  have  declared  that  the  need  for  drainage 
is  imperative. 

The  brick  work  on  the  new  Southern  Pacific  shops  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  was  completed  on  November  10th.  This  was  one  of  the 
largest  brick  contracts  ever  carried  out  in  Utah.  The  walls  of 
the  shops  contain  750,000  brick,  all  of  which  were  laid  in  less 
than  five  weeks. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  declared  their  intention  to  construct  sewers 
along  3rd,  6th,  7th,  Atlantic  and  St.  Louis  streets,  in  that  city. 
The  7th  street  sewer  is  to  be  of  vitrified  salt  glazed  pipe,  12 
inches  in  internal  diameter,  with  an  extension  on  Main  street, 
made  of  similar  pipe,  10  inches  in  internal  diameter.  The  sewer 


will  contain  seven  manholes  constructed  of  brick  and  mortar 
with  concrete  bottoms,  the  manholes  to  have  an  internal  diameter 
of  four  feet.  A  flush  tank  with  an  internal  diameter  of  five  feet 
and  a  capacity  of  300  gallons  will  be  built  of  brick  and  mortar 
and  will  have  a  concrete  bottom.  The  other  severs  will  be  con¬ 
structed  of  eight-inch  pipe  and  will  contain  altogether  sixteen 
manholes  and  eleven  flush  tanks.  The  pipe,  manholes  and 
flush  tanks  will  be  of  the  same  general  character/  as  in  the  case 
of  the  7th  street  sewer. 

J.  W.  Yonker,  representing  the  Consolidated, Mining  Company, 
of  Seattle,  has  been  inspecting  a  large  deposit  of  fire  clay  near 
Keese,  Washington.  The  deposit  is  conveniently  located  for 
railroad  shipment  and  will  be  developed  if  the  tests  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  - 

The  Holton  Brickyards  at  Holton,  Cal.,  began  making  brick 
the  last  week  in  NovembefT  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
extensive  brick  buildipgs  to  be  erected. at  the  new  town  of  Hol¬ 
ton  will  be  under,  way  before  January  1st. 

Machinery  has  arrived  for  the  new  tile  and  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  of  the  Las  Bolsa  Tile  Company,  at  Redlands, 
Cal.  This  is  a  new  industry  for  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  expected  to  prove  successful. 

The  Reno  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  is  now 
busy  with  the  construction  of  new  kilns.  Mr.  Reynolds,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company,  will  at  once  erect  four  clamp  kilns,  which 
will  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day.  The  machinery  for 
the  mud  brick  has  been  ordered  from  F.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  of 
Galion,  Ohio,  and  will  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Enghahl  &  Adean,  local  brick  manufacturers  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  brick 
and  stone  work  on  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  that  city. 
The  building  will  cost  $80,000. 

Harry  Hunt,  of  Corona,  Cal.,  has  the  contract  for  developing 
the  clay  deposits  near  Temescal,  owned  by  the  Pacific  Clay  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 

The  Mosaic  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  in 
correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  brick  manufacturing  plant  in  Oakland, 
Cal.  The  company  will  manufacture  sand-cement  brick. 

The  case  of  Jacob  Stoll  vs.  the  Kimball  Brick  Company,  of 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  has  been  called  in  the  Superior  Court.  Professor 
Jenkins  of  Stanford  University,  and  Professor  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  California,  have  been  called  to  testify  as  to  the 
probable  damage  to  trees  by  sulphur  fumes  emitted  from  the 
company’s  brick  plant.  Mr.  Stoll  claims  that  the  fumes  have 
ruined  his  orchard. 

Mr.  Stuart,  of  Acton,  Cal.,  has  located  some  good  claims 
of  pure  white  quartz,  which  he  intends  using  in  the  manufacture 
of  tiling. 

John  Etzenhauser  is  preparing  to  burn  two  large  kilns  of 
brick  at  his  brickyard  in  Visalia,  Cal.  These  kilns  will  contain 
over  500,000  brick,  and  oil  will  be  used  as  fuel. 

The  West  Coast  Construction  and  Improvement  Company, 
of  San  Francisco,  is  actively  engaged  completing  the  laying  of 
brick  in  the  street  at  Mission  and  New  Montgomery  streets.  This 
is  the  first  brick  laid  in  a  San  Francisco  street,  and  is  an  adver¬ 
tising  experiment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  sufficiently  suc¬ 
cessful  to  be  able  to  supercede  the  cobble  stones. 

John  Kaar,  of  Kern,  Cal.,  is  contemplating  the  establishment 
of  a  brick  and  tile  making  plant  in  that  city.  Mr.  Kaar  states 
that,  provided  he  starts  a  plant,  he  will  manufacture  sewer  pipe 
and  tiles  and  pipe  for  irrigation  purposes. 

K.  D.  Dreischmeyer,  a  well  known  brick  manufacturer  of 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  is  at  present  in  San  Francisco,  on  a  combined 
business  and  pleasure  trip.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  5,  1903. 


In  1870  the  exports  of  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$377,000,000  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  $971,000,000. 
In  1902  the  exports  of  this  country  exceeded  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  $15,000,000. — Exchange. 
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KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS- 


1RICK  BUSINESS  has  been  exceedingly  brisk 
this  fall,  and  is  expected  to  continue  at  the 
highest  point  of  production  as  long  as  the 
weather  remains  warm  enough  for  building 
operations  to  proceed.  At  this  time  there  is  a 
cry  for  brick  from  every  hand,  and  the  yards 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  fill  the 
demand  and  keep  everyone  at  work.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  building  operations  will  have  to  ease 
up  a  little  before  Christmas,  as  the  weather  usually  gets  too  cold 
by  that  time,  and  continues  unfavorable  until  about  March  i. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  November  is  late  in  the  season  for 
building  permits  to  be  taken  out,  the  permits  for  the  month  were 
for  buildings  to  cost  $454,170,  nearly  all  these  permits  having 
being  taken  out  the  first  twenty  davs  of  the  month,  and  the 
total  for  the  month  being  about  $200, coo  less  than  for  October. 

The  foundations  are  being  placed  for  the  seven  brick  buildings 
which  are  to  form  a  modern  beer  depot,  at  Twenty-first  and 
Wyandotte  streets,  for  the  P.  Schoenhoren  Brewing  Company, 
and  Hucke  &  Sexton  have  the  contract  for  the  work. 

Two  1,000-barrel  mills  are  among  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
within  a  short  time  in  this  city. 

Every  office  in  the  new  eight-story  Dwight  office  building, 
on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Baltimore  streets,  having  been  leased 
some  time  ago,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  building  is  not  yet 
completed,  has  encouraged  the  same  syndicate  that  built  it  to 
begin  negotiations  for  the  site  on  the  diagonal  corner  of  the 
street,  and  if  the  right  kind  of  arrangements  can  be  made  they 
will  put  up  another  building  there,  of  the  same  size  of  the  one 
which  will  soon  be  finished. 

One  of  the  largest  sewer  contracts  ever  let  in  this  city  was 
awarded  to  W.  C.  Mullins  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  for  $204,812.83. 
The  district  covered  by  this  sewer  will  be  about  408  acres,  and 
the  contractor  has  600  days  in  which  to  complete  the  work.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  time  will  be  needed,  and  work  is  to  begin 
without  delay.  It  will  take  both  brick  and  sewer  pipe,  and  local 
firms  are  expecting  to  furnish  all  the  material  needed. 

The  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  sustained 
a  fire  loss  of  about  $5,000  in  its  works  at  Diamond  Station,  about 
six  miles  from  the  city.  The  loss  is  not  known  definitely,  for 
the  mine  has  not  yet  been  cleared  out,  so  they  can  see  what 
damage  there  really  is ;  but  in  some  way  fire  got  started  in  the 
cribbing,  and  it  made  a  dangerous  fire  to  fight,  and  continued 
to  spread  until  they  begun  to  fight  it  with  steam.  The  plant 
will  not  be  opened  again  before  spring,  as  it  would  have  been 
closed  down  within  a  few  weeks  if  the  fire  had  not  occurred, 
for  the  winter  rest. 

Among  the  contracts  for  paving  brick  recently  landed  by  the 
Pittsburg  Brick  Co.  was  one  for  500,000  for  the  streets  of 
Wichita,  Kas. ;  and  1,000,000  brick  to  be  used  in  paving  the 
streets  of  Shawnee. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  with  the  county  re¬ 
corder  for  the  Versailles  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  capital  stock  is  $60,000,  divided  into  600  shares, 
and  held  equally  by  the  following  stockholders:  John  B.  Barnett 
and  David  A.  Murphy,  of  Humansville,  Mo.,  and  Henry  B.  Har¬ 
mon,  of  this  city. 

Topeka,  Kas.,  is  figuring  on  a  new  sewer  district,  to  be 
known  as  the  Parkdale  sewer,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $80,000. 

Zeb  Ward,  who  has  a  large  paving  contract  in  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  has  placed  his  order  with  the  Pittsburg  Brick  Co.  for 
2,000,000  brick. 

J.  P.  Doyle,  who  formerly  lived  in  Carrollton,  Mo.,  but  is 
now  a  resident  of  Tampico,  Mex.,  was  a  visitor  to  this  city  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  having  made  the  trip  to  the  United  States 
to  purchase  brickmaking  machinery.  He  will  put  in  a  plant 
in  Tampico  with  a  capacity  of  80,000  brick  per  day,  and  says 
there  is  a  good  opening  for  a  plant  there,  as  the  city  is  growing 


rapidly,  and  a  good  many  brick  houses  are  being  built,  while  the 
competition  will  amount  to  almost  nothing. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  has  landed  the  contract  for  the 
brick  to  be  used  in  the  new  public  school  building,  which  |is 
about  to  be  erected  in  Mena,  Ark. 

G.  M.  Branaman  and  S.  G.  Norris,  of  this  city,  who  recently 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Paola  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of 
Paola,  Kas.,  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000  brick,  have 
decided  to  organize  a  stock  company  for  the  operation  of  the 
plant,  and  the  first  move  will  be  to  double  the  capacity  of  the 
plant. 

The  brick  men  are  all  complaining  of  the  way  the  railroads 
are  treating  them,  in  the  matter  of  freight  delivery.  Conditions 
have  continued  bad  for  so  long  that  all  business  interests  of  the 
city  are  becoming  indignant,  and  the  Commercial  Club  has  now 
taken  up  the  matter,  and  proposes  that  the  shippers  shall  all 
act  together,  and  throwAfieir  business  to  such  roads  as  the  club 
finds  can  handle  the  business  promptly,  both  in  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  freight,  and  in  this  way  the  other  roads  will  be  able  to 
straighten  out  their  tangles,  and  the  roads  which  can  continue 
to  furnish  a  g<pod  service  will  reap  the  profits  from  it  which  they 
are  entitled  to.  Anything  in  the  way  of  improvement  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  Brick  manufacturers. 

The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  is  erecting  a  new 
power  plant  here,  in  which  they  are  installing  new  machinery, 
and  expect  to  have  the  building  completed  and  the  plant  in  opera¬ 
tion  before  the  first  of  the  year.  About  3,500,000  of  the  brick 
for  the  plant  were  furnished  by  the  Pittsburg  Brick  Company, 
and  they  report  the  company  having  made  use  of  a  great  many 
more  face  brick  than  was  contemplated  at  first. 

The  price  of  brick  is  very  firm,  at  the  following  figures :  No. 
1  paving  brick,  $12  to  $13;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11;  hard  sewer  brick, 
$9  to  $10;  common  building  brick,  $7  to  $8;  face  brick,  $9  to 
$12;  fancy  colors,  $18  to  $28. 

E.  J.  Gump,  of  the  E.  J.  Gump  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  reports 
that  they  have  stopped  making  brick  for  this  season,  and  wilj 
finish  burning  about  Christmas.  Their  plant  has  turned  out 
about  500,000  less  brick  this  year  than  last,  on  account  of  the 
delays  brought  about  by  the  flood,  but  they  have  found  a  ready 
sale  for  their  brick,  shipping  it  out  as  fast  as  it  cooled',  and 
everything  is  now  sold,  except  what  is  under  fire. 

The  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  reports 
about  all  the  business  it  can  take  care  of  in  furnishing  the  con¬ 
tractors  in  this  city  with  brick  for  the  various  small  jobs  which 
are  to  be  completed  before  winter  sets  in  in  earnest,  and  they 
look  for  a  good  brick  business  throughout  the  winter,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  months  of  past  years. 

J.  D.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburg  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  says  that  the  next  five  years  will  show  a  dropping  off  of 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  asphalt  paving,  and  that  brick 
is  the  material  which  will  be  used  in  place  of  it,  for  brick  has 
already  been  proved  to  be  the  wearing  paving,  and  will  certainly 
be  used  more  and  more  on  the  business  streets  of  every  city, 
where  a  great  deal  of  driving  is  done.  C.  A.  W. 


Holiday  Excursions. 

The  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

- Will  Sell  For - 

Christmas  and  New  Years 

Excursion  tickets  between  stations  on  its  own  and  connecting 
lines  at  the  very  low  rate  of 

One  and  One-Third  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip. 

Tickets  to  be  sold  on  December  24th,  25th  and  31st,  and  January 
1st,  1904;  returning  January  4th,  1904. 

For  further  information  as  to  rates,  etc.,  call  on  any  agent  L.  E. 
&  W.  R.  R.,  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Our  Mammotli  Brick  Mine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  =  =  Galion,  Ohio. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


See  Ads.  on  Pages  636  and  63  7. 
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3XE:  C£>  -/l  ye 


’Tis  said  that  little  drops  of  ink 
Do  oft  make  countless  thousands  think, 

But  what  of  more  importance  is, 

It  makes  them  buy  and  leads  to  biz. 

— Exchange. 

W.  W.  Peters  has  bought  the  brickyard  at  Mitchell,  Neb. 

W.  A.  Lewis  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Batavia,  Iowa. 

McPherson,  Reber  &  Lambert  have  installed  a  new  brick 
plant  at  Aberdeen,  Washington. 

J.  W.  Motte,  Waverly,  Mo.,  writes  that  he  would  like  to 
receive  catalogues  of  brick  and  tile  machinery. 

Harry  Canan  writes  that  he  is  trying  to  organize  a  com¬ 
pany  at  Londonville,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  West  Chicago  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  at  Naperville,  Ill.,  at  a  capitalization  of  $30,000.  The  plant 
will  start  up  in  the  spring. 

The  Gravois  Fire  Clay  Co.  has  been  organized  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  by  Jason  H.  Moore,  of  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  J.  P.  Hoehn 
and  George  LI.  Price,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  new  industry  at  Kingston,  Mass.,  is  the  manufacture  of 
brick  by  Isaac  H.  Llowland,  who  has  established  a  paving  brick 
plant  and  is  turning  out  a  good  product. 

J.  E.  Schurz  has  organized  the  Schurz  Pressed  Brick  Company 
of  Petersburg,  Ind.,  and  will  spend  $50,000  in  the  erection  of 
an  up-to-date  brick  plant  of  60,000  daily  capacity. 

Hilliard  &  Johnson,  proprietors  of  the  Spencer  (Iowa)  Brick 
and  Tile  Works,  will  improve  their  plant,  putting  in  an  entire 
new  equipment,  including  an  up-to-date  steam  dryer. 

The  extensive  brick  plant  of  Kennedy  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg, 
located  at  Darlington,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The 
loss  is  $10,000,  partially  insured.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Oudin-Bergman  Pottery  Co.,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  which 
was  burned  to  the  ground  early  this  month,  will  be  rebuilt  at 
Mica,  a  few  miles  out  from  Spokane.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  $12,000,  with  only  $2,000  insurance. 

Ike  A.  Chase,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  advises  us  that  he  has  a  splen¬ 
did  site  for  the  establishment  of  a  fire  brick  and  sewer  pipe  plant. 
The  quality  of  the  clay  is  unsurpassed.  Mr.  Chase  will  be  pleased 
to  correspond  with  interested  parties. 

George  O.  Cole  and  C.  W.  Boyle,  76  N.  Market  street, 
Detroit,  are  contemplating  the  organization  of  a  company  to 
manufacture  brick  of  the  sand-lime  variety.  Mr.  Cole  is  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  a  machine  that  will  be  used. 


West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Carter 
county,  has  been  incoroorated  with  $25,000  capital  stock.  L. 
S.  Vincent  and  M.  E.  Christian,  of  Carter,  Ky.,  and  O.  E.  Burns, 
of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  are  incorporators. 

Madden  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  brick  and  tile  machinery 
at  Rushville  ,Ind.,  recently  shipped  a  tile  machine  to  Porto  Rico, 
to  be  used  to  manufacture  tile  for  some  drainage  experiments 
which  the  government  is  conducting  in  low  lands  there. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Weatherhead,  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  is  installing  a  brick 
plant  at  that  place.  The  equipment,  including  an  Andrus  press, 
a  Scott  iron  frame  clay  mixer,  a  Scott  clay  pulverizer,  is  being 
installed  by  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Keokuk,  la. 

E.  H.  Wilkinson,  manager  of  Settle  Brick  Manufactory  at 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  from  the  top  of  a 
kiln,  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet.  He  struck  the  ground  head 
foremost,  fracturing  the  bone  over  his  left  eye,  and  was  badly 
bruised  about  the  face. 

Silica  Brick  and  Land  Company,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  cap¬ 
ital  $100,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  A.  I.  Godfrey,  Bramwell, 
W.  Va. ;  John  Tierney,  Yards,  Va. ;  David  E.  Johnston,  R.  C. 
McClaugherty,  Bernard  McClaugherty,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

A  complete  new  brick  plant  has  recently  been  erected  at 
Douglas,  Wyo.,  by  the  Douglas  Press  Brick  Co.,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  press  brick  from  shale,  which  they  have  in  abundance. 
This  plant  was  designed  by  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  who  also  furnished  the  equipment,  which  consists  of 


a  Boyd  Brick  Press,  Dry  Pan  and  other  machinery,  and  the 
plant  is  being  equipped  with  down  draft  kilns. 

The  plant  of  Mills  Bros.,  brick  manufacturers  at  North  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  5th  inst.,  entail¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $20,000.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Versailles  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  Jno.  B.  Barnett,  D.  A.  Murphy, 
and  Henry  B.  Harmon,  with  capital  stock  of  $60,000,  half  paid  in. 

A  new  concern  has  been  established  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Standard  Brick  Co.  R.  H.  Hall  and  Walter 
Hayes,  of  the  Flail  Brick  Co.,  are  interested  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

Enos  Lollar,  Saratoga,  Ind.,  writes  that  a  tile  plant  is  to  be 
established  in  that  town  and  he  would  like  to  correspond  with 
a  man  competent  to  take  the  superintendency  of  the  plant.  He 
would  also  like  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of  tile  machines. 

Chas.  E.  Leathe.  whose  brick  plant  is  located  at  Otter  River, 
Mass.,  has  had  an  unusually  busy  season,  having  turned  out, 
under  the  management  of  Wm.  M.  Casselle,  over  four  million 

brick.  The  prospects  are  bright  for  another  equally  good  year. 

• 

J.  E.  Ballou,  receiver  of  the  Great  Northern  Clay  Co.,  was 
badly  injured  atMhe~plarit  of  the  company,  Spokane,  Wash.  His 
clothing  became  entangled  in  the  machinery  and  he  was  hurled 
over  the  drum.  His  left  arm  was  broken  and  his  right  shoulder 
severely  wrenched. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Branson,  of  Marlin, XT exas,  advises  us  that  he  has 
made  arrangements  to  equip  his  entile  plant  with  the  Scott  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.’s  line.  The  “press  that  Scott  builds”  and  all  the 
accompanying  machinery  will  be  set  up  reMy^for  service  by  Feb^ 
ruary  15th,  under  the  supervision  of  their  erecHn^~rngmeefjMr. 
Charles  Tuttle. 

The  plant  of  the  Jarden  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  by  fire  the  14th  inst.  The  fire 
started  in  the  dryer,  which  was  completely  destroyed.  The  loss 
is  partly  covered  by  insurance.  Heavy  loss  was  caused  by  the 
water  being  thrown  on  the  green  brick.  The  burned  portion  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  Cuba  Clay  Working  Company,  with  principal  offices  in 
Croton-on-Hudson,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,- 
000,  to  manufacture  brick,  pottery  and  other  earthen  products, 
principally  in  Cuba.  Among  the  directors  are  Geo.  Carlton  Com¬ 
stock,  Wm.  H.  Randell  and  Talma  Drew, of  New  York  City,  and 
Fred  Heiydrich,  of  Matanzas,  Cuba. 

The  construction  work  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Queen’s  Run 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  is  nearing  completion,  and 
they  are  now  installing  a  Four  Mold  Boyd  Press  “Special,” 
manufactured  by  Chisholm  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of  Chicago.  This 
plant  is  being  constructed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
F.  D.  Halstead,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  when 
completed  will  be  one  of  the  finest  fire  brick  plants  in  the  country. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Cimpany  held  its  annual  election  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  recently,  and  elected 
directors,  who  chose  the  following  officers :  President,  C.  W. 
Raymond;  vice-president,  Ellis  P.  Raymond;  secretary,  John  C. 
Brannock;  treasurer,  John  Schroll.  The  Board  of  Directors 
consists  of  C.  W.  Raymond,  E.  P.  Raymond,  Oscar.  M.  Gotts- 
chall,  William  Johnson  and  John  C.  Brannock.  The  outlook  for 
next  year  is  very  good  with  the  company. 

T.  N.  Horsley  writes  that  on  his  return  to  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  after  his  visit  to  this  country,  he  found  that  his  entire 
sewer  pipe  plant  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  He  says  they  will 
rebuild  immediately,  but  will  erect  the  plant  at  Christchurch,  ad¬ 
joining  his  brick  plant,  and  bring  the  raw  clay  in  from  Springfield, 
instead  of  the  finished  product,  and  thus  centralize  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Horsley  promises  to  send  us  a  photograph  of  the 
new  plant  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

The  Kreischer  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Kreischersville,  L.  I.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  front  and 
Roman  brick  that  come  into  New  York  City,  have  just  placed 
their  order  for  a  new  Raymond  777  brick  machine,  automatic 
cutter,  and  Victor  re-press,  with  the  New  York  office  of  that 
company  at  39  Cortlandt  street.  This  is  the  third  777  equipment 
with  the  automatic  cutter  of  the  Raymond  make  now  in  his 
works,  and  makes  its  entire  product  the  output  of  Raymond 
machinery. 

Among  the  successful  fire  brick  manufacturers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  National  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Strasburg,  Ohio.  This 
company  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  press  brick  machines  for 
this  work.  Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Thos.  Kemp,  who 
is  an  experienced  fire  brick  maker,  this  plant  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Owing  to  the  large  demand  for  their  product,  they  were 
[continued  on  page  598.] 
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No.  108.  Stiff  Mud  Flat  Car.  Steel  Deck. 


No.  J14.  Sand  Lime  Brick  Car.  Channel  Frame. 


The  Atlas  Car  <fc  Mfg.  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  of  Hot  Air 
Dryers,  including  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc. 

Also  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Clay  and  Dump  Cars. 


No.  146.  Turntable. 


No.  142.  Transfer  Car. 
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obliged  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  recently  installed 
a  Four  Mold  Boyd  “Special,”  making  two  of  these  well  known 
machines  in  operation  at  this  plant. 

The  Improved  Brick  and  Tile  Company  will  build  a  new  plant 
at  Sharpsburg,  Pa.  The  company  has  been  incorporated  by 
James  Williams,  H.  Messier,  E.  Stone  and  Herman  Roth,  all  of 
Pittsburg. 

The  American  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,'  Mason  City,  Iowa,  shut  down 
their  plant  December  ist,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  get 
a  sufficient  supply  of  coal.  The  plant  will  run  again  regularly  as 
soon  as  coal  can  be  obtained  in  quantities  to  justify. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
to  manufacture  sand-lime  brick.  Clark  Mellen,  R.  J.  Verner, 
George  S.  Bierbauer  and  Mr.  Goff  are  interested  in  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  brick  will  be  manufactured  by  the  Huenneke’s 
system. 

George  Id.  Jenkins,  proprietor  of  the  Monona  (Iowa)  brick¬ 
yard,  in  renewing  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker,  says:  “We 
were  badly  hampered  the  past  season  by  wet  weather.  We  have 
an  open  yard,  make  by  soft  mud,  using  a  Quaker  machine,  but 
for  the  last  year  or  two  have  had  very  little  sunshine.”  The 
dryer  men  ought  to  find  an  easy  convert  in  Mr.  Jenkins. 

The  American  Road  Machine  Company,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  write  that  thev  have  had  an  excellent  year’s  trade  with 
brick  manufacturers,  and  that  the  demand  for  their  Champion 
rock  crusher,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  dry  pans,  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing,  as  brick  manufacturers  come  to  realize  the 
saving  that  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  crushers  in  reducing 
shale,  fire  clay  and  other  hard  materials. 

The  Tuscaloosa  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  The  company  has  been  incorporated  with 
the  following  officers :  President,  J.  R.  Stallworth ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  D.  R.  C.  Clayton ;  secretary  and 
treasurer  H.  N.  Mitchell.  Workmen  have  already  begun  clearing 
the  ground  for  the  erection  of  the  plant.  The  clay  which  is  to  be 
found  on  their  property  is  said  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
•several  barrels  having  been  sent  to  Cincinnati  and  tested  by 
experts.  The  company  will  put  in  the  best  and  most  improved 
machinery  for  making  brick. 

One  of  the  largest  brick  machinery  plants  in  Mexico  was 
recently  sold  bv  the  combined  efforts  of  the  New  York  and 
Pittsburg  offices  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  in  Pittsburg.  The 
National  Metallurgical  Co.,  with  offices  in  Boston,  Pittsburg  and 
Denver,  and  who  control  large  mining  interests  in  several  parts 
of  Mexico,  have  purchased  and  are  erecting  a  large  brick  plant 
to  manufacture  brick  for  their  own  use.  The  contract  consisted 
of  engine  and  boiler,  complete  auger  machinery  equipment  and 
dryer  for  30,000  brick  per  day,  and  a  large  equipment  of  cars 
and  tramway.  The  entire  consignment,  amounting  to  some  six¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  carloads,  is  under  way  at  the  Raymond  factory 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  new  supplement  to  Catalogue  No.  77  has  just  been  issued 
by  Arthur  Koppel,  manufacturer  of  narrow  gauge  railway  mater¬ 
ials,  66-68  Broad  street,  New  York,  consisting  of  11  pages  and 
cover,  eight  by  ten  inches.  The  supplement  gives  some  further 
data  concerning  their  standard  track  materials,  mainly  switches 
and  turntables.  This  data  will  assist  greatly  in  making  up 
plans  for  tracks  in  large  buildings,  factories,  boiler  rooms,  etc. 
They  also  show  in  this  supplement  a  few  new  types  of  cars 
built  since  the  catalogue  No.  77  was  published.  A  copy  of  this 


supplement  will  gladly  be  sent  to  all  interested  parties  mention¬ 
ing  this  paper. 

Frank  Thomas  has  purchased  a  tract  of  clay  land  at  La  Paz, 
Ind.,  on  which  he  will  erect  a  brick  and  tile  plant.  Mr.  Thomas 
is  a  practical  brickman. 

Elmer  Kemp,  an  employe  at  Miller  Co.’s  brick  plant  at 
iiork,  Pa.,  has  recently  fallen  heir  to  $20,000.  As  two  brothers 
and  a  sister  will  receive  a  like  amount,  the  family  can  start  a 
brick  plant  of  their  own. 

The  Troy  (Ill.)  Press  Brick  Co.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorpo¬ 
ration.  Thev  will  manufacture  both  brick  and  tile.  They  have 
$15,000  capital  stock.  Chris.  Busse,  J.  W.  Gornet,  John  Boh- 
land  and  others  are  interested1. 

The  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  through  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  has  advertised  for  bids  for  furnishing,  erecting  and 
equipping  for  complete  operation,  on  land  furnished  by  the 
city,  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  have  a  capacity  of 
30,000  brick  daily. 

Albert  Dinge% -of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  one  time  a  well  known 
brick  manufacturer,  died,  at  his  home  in  that  city  recently,  aged 
58  years.  Mr.  Dingee  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  graduated 
from  the  public  schools  and  became  connected  with  the  brick 
business,  which  his  father  had  established  at  Eighteenth  and 
Spring  Garden  streets  in  1838.  Some  years  ago  he  retired  from 
active  business  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  and  Columbia  Club  and  had  been 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Health  for  20  years. 

McKean  county.  Pa.,  is  famous  forits^  fine  shale  beds  and 
the  excellent  quality  of  high  grade  front  press— brick  produced^ 
The  Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  C'o.,  whose  offices  are  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.,  have  now  in  operation  their  new  plant  at  Lewis  Run, 
which  is  equipped  with  all  improvements  that  mark  the  up-to-date 
factory.  This  company  manufacturers  high  grade  front  press 
brick  exclusively,  for  which  they  use  the  Four  Mold  Boyd  Spe¬ 
cial  Brick  Press.  Mr.  W.  M.  Hodges,  the  superintendent  of  this 
plant,  is  a  practical  brickmaker  and  burner,  and  the  success  of 
the  plant  is  assured. 

Mrs.  Delia  Phillips  has  sued  the  Lawrence  (Kansas)  Vitrified 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  for  maintaining  what  she  terms  is  a  smoke 
nuisance,  at  their  plant  northwest  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Phillips 
owns  property  adjoining  the  brick  plant,  and  claims  that  the 
smoke  from  the  soft  coal  has  damaged  her  property  in  various 
sums  amounting  to  over  $3,000.  She  claims  that  the  fruit  and 
shade  trees  and  the  paint  on  the  house  have  all  been  ruined  by 
the  smoke  from  the  brick  plant.  The  brick  plant  maintains  that 
it  has  a  $50,000  plant  and  turns  out  35,000  brick  daily  and  employs 
60  men,  and  that  no  other  place  nearer  than  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has 
a  bank  of  shale  equal  to  the  value  of  the  shale  on  their  property. 
They  claim  that  the  Phillips  property  is  not  hurt  by  smoke  from 
their  chimneys,  but  rather  from  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  trains  and 
the  city  waterworks  plant. 


ODD  LENGTHS  OF  RUBBER, 

AND  GIANT  RED  STITCHED. 

from  1  ft.  10  80  fi  loog,  and  from  1  in.  to  16  ia  wide;  8.  4. 
6,  6  and  8  ply  FIRST-OlASS  BELTING  leas  tban  rnfrs. 
cost  price*.  GET  OUR  PRICES  on  Rawhide.  Panlios, 
Tank  Pumps,  Hose,  Injectors  S'earn  Caue***.  Brass  Fit¬ 
tings.  Lard  Oil.  Cylinder  Oil,  Machine  Oil,  Emery  Wbe*ls, 
Files.  Iroo  and  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Mill  Dogs.  Weller 
Jack".  Circular  Saws,  Sawing  Machines,  One-Man  Log 
Shws  Asphalt  Felt  Roofing.  Endless  Thresher  Melts.  One 
Trial  will  make  y...»  a  r  eular  customer  of  the 

MILLER  OH  &  SU PPL Y  CO  Indianaoofis. 


The  Boss  System  of 
Brick  Burning 

requires  no  outside  furnaces  which  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build  and  maintain  ;  will  burn 
slack  and  poor  grades  of  fuel  which  can 
not  be  consumed  with  success  in  any  other 
manner. 


Send  for  .  .  . 

Descriptive  Catalogue. 


JOHJV  C,  "BOSS,  Elkhart ,  Indiana ,  U.  S.  A . 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  in¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE — Best  bargain  in  United  States 
in  fine  brick  plant.  Price  $15,000.  Ad¬ 
dress,  EUGENE  MUNSON, 

12-1-dm  Moberly,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Hercules,  Sr.,  soft  mud  brick 
machine,  complete,  and  Horton  Sander. 
Never  been  used.  W.  L.  YAEGER, 

12  1  cm   Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED  —  Competent  burner  for  paving 
brick  yard.  Must  be  familiar  with  fire¬ 
clay  and  shale  burning. 


12  2  d 


P  O.  Box  No.  128, 

St.  Marys,  Pa. 


WANTED — An  experienced  brick  man  with 
little  capital,  to  take  charge  of  brick  plant. 
Good  demand.  90c  a  cord  for  wood.  In- 
exhaustable  supply  of  clay.  Address, 

K.  Iv.  SLOAT, 

12-1-cm  Valdosta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — 40  or  80  acres,  20 
ft.  strata,  eggshell  porcelain  clay.  Ad 
dress  A.  R.  HEATH, 

12-1-cm  Covington,  Ind. 


WE  WISH  TO  WARN  the  brickmakers 
against  purchasing  elevating  and  lowering 
cars  and  systems  which  are  infringments 
upon  our  patents. 

SCOTTS  PATENT  BRICK  CAR  CO., 

12  1  L  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE — Wishing  to  retire  from  busi¬ 
ness,  _  I  offer  for  sale  my  drain  tile  fac¬ 
tory,  cider  press  and  natural  ice  plant,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Bloomdale,  Ohio.  Write  for  de¬ 
scription.  J.  F.  SMITH, 

12  1  cm  Bloomdale,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of 
Brick  or  tile  plant.  Understand  stiff,  soft 
or  dry  press  system.  Also  can  build  plant 
if  neeessary.  Am  a  good  manager  of  men. 
Address,  A.  L.  T., 

12  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  salesman 
with  brick  machine  manufacturer,  have 
had  years  of  experience,  having  built  up 
from  nothing  the  business  now  connected 
with.  Can  give  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress,  EFFICIENT, 

12-1-d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  general  manager  or 
superintendent  of  large  brickmaking 
plant,  by  one  who  is  a  thorough  mechanic 
and  had  years  of  business  experience,  as 
well  as  most  valuable  experience  as  a  brick 
manufacturer.  Address,  GOOD  MAN, 
12-1-d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — At  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa.,  fine  tract 
of  clay  land.  Can  make  all  kinds  of  high 
grade,  fireproof  products  from  this  clay.  On 
line  of  two  railroads.  Cheap  gas  and  fine 
factory  site.  For  particulars,  address, 

H.  J.  CORELL, 

12  1  lp  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 


Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 


Factories  : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Brickton  No.  1  )  ,  TI1 

Brickton  No.  2  f  Ottawa,  Ill. 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

—  - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


m 


L 


THE  PIONEER. 

Kells  Brick  ^  Tile  Machine 

has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


WANTED — Situation  as  superintendent  of 
soft  mud  brick  yard.  Capable  of  taking 
full  charge.  Any  system  of  drying.  New  or 
old  plant.  Address,  “B,” 

12-1-cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  —  At  Brazil,  Ind.,  fine  tract  of  land 
for  location  of  clay  works.  Land  contains 
clay,  shale  and  coal  in  abundance;  adjoins  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  is  reached  by  two  railroads.  Address 
„  R.  L.  KEITH, 

H  “  d  Brazil,  Ind. 


WANTED — A  thoi'oughly  practical  man  to  fur¬ 
nish  machine  and  make  two  or  more  million 
soft  mud  bricks  a  year  for  five  or  more  years. 
New  yard  and  equipped  with  power,  racks,  pal¬ 
lets,  etc.  W.  L.  JONES, 

U  2-c  Williamsburg,  Va. 


WANTED — Traveling  salesman  by  an  estab¬ 
lished  building  material  manufacturing 
company  to  call  on  trade  in  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana.  State  age  and  experience.  Head¬ 
quarters  St.  Louis.  Address,  MISSOURI. 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Valuable  slate  property,  located 
directly  on  B.  &  O.  R.R.,  Ijamsville.  Md.  Con¬ 
tains  slate,  shale,  iron  and  clay.  Can  be  utilized 
for  brick,  cement,  roofing,  slate,  etc.  Address 
GEORGE  H.  RIGGS,  M.  D., 

11  3  cm  Ijamsville,  Md. 


TILE  FACTORY  OR  POTTERY  FOR  SALE. 

Situated  on  railroad,  30  minutes  from  New 
York.  Five  kilns,  brick  buildings,  water  supply 
and  railroad  switch.  Equipped  for  majolica  pot¬ 
tery,  etc.  G.  BILHUBER,  . 

113  dm  220  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


CLAY  LAND. 

FOR  SALE — All  or  any  part  of  1,000  acres 
of  land  adapted  for  making  high  grade 
shale  face  brick.  Located  on  railroad  and 
within  easy  market  distance  of  Pittsburg, 
Cleveland,  Wheeling,  Youngstown,  Steuben¬ 
ville,  etc.  Coal  and  natural  gas  on  prop 
erty.  For  full  particulars,  address, 

.  ,  P.  O.  Box  1609. 

12  1  dm  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

THIRD  AND  LAST  CALL — One  steam  rigged 
iron  Quaker  brickmaking  outfit,  in  good 
shape ;  capacity  two  thousand  per  hour.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  machine,  boiler,  engine,  clay,  ele¬ 
vator,  Wellington  sander,  5.000  good  shed 
pallets,  grates  and  doors  for  ten  arches, 
trucks,  barrows,  etc.  Price  $400.00.  This  is 
less  than  one-third  actual  value,  also  one- 
horsepower  Iron  Quaker.  Price  $50.  Ad¬ 
dress,  H.  M.  MERRILL, 

12-1-c  802  Joplin  St.,  Webb  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — 

1  Raymond  Union  brick  machine  and  cut¬ 
ter,  in  good  repair. 

1  No.  10  Penfield  Auger  machine,  new. 

1  Raymond  single  die  steam  repress,  fine 
repair. 

1  Raymond  double  die  steam  repress,  new. 

2  BoDnot  double  die  steam  represses,  thor¬ 
oughly  overhauled. 

45  Atlas  single  deck  dryer  cars,  almost 
new,  1  transfer. 

12,  16  and  20  lb.  new  steel  rails  with 
splices. 

Address,  E.  C., 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Situation  by  a  man  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  front 
brick  by  either  the  dry  press  or  the  stiff  mud 
process :  .also  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick, 
sewer  pipe,  fire-proofing  and  common  brick. 
Thoroughly  understands  the  different  makes 
of  stiff  mud  and  dry  press  machinery  and 
their  care  to  the  successful  operation  of  same  : 
also  boilers  and  engines.  Thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  building  of  both  up  and  down 
draft  kilns  and  the  burning  of  same  with 
either  wood  or  coal.  Can  furnish  plans  for 
the  erection  of  same.  Am  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  erection  of  plants  from 
the  ground  floor  up,  and  can  successfully  plan 
them  out  for  a  saving  of  labor ;  also  a  first- 
class  handier  of  labor,  knowing  when  a  man 
is  doing  a  day’s  work.  Am  strictly  tem¬ 
perate  and  can  furnish  first-class  references 
as  regards  ability,  etc.  Would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  some  one  in  want  of  a  first- 
class  clay  man  full  of  energy  to  erect  their 
plant  and  put  it  in  successful  operation. 
Would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  parties  whose 
brick  are  costing  them  too  much  to  manu¬ 
facture.  or  from  owners  of  plants  who  are 
not  making  any  money  through  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  Address,  V.  V., 

12  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC.-Con. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  —  100  tons  6-inch  relaying 
girder  rails,  70  lb.  to  the  yard.  30  feet  long.  Can 
be  used  for  buck  bars.  Address  WOLF, 

11  3  cm  Care  Clay -Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  con¬ 
struction  less  than  one-half.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  F.  E.  SWIFT, 

1 1  tf  d  Washington,  la. 


WILL  SELL,  LEASE,  or  put  in  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  350  acres  land  on  railroad  near  here.  Fine 
quality  of  clay  for  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe,  etc. 
Large  quantities  of  sand  adjacent. 

115  c  IKE  A.  CHASE,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE— Victor  Steam  Shovel ;  yard  and  one- 
half  dipper;  forty-five  horsepower  boiler:  shov¬ 
el  has  been  used  but  seven  months.  As  we  have 
no  use  for  steam  shovel  will  sell  cheap.  Address 

VICTOR, 

10  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame, 
revolving  screen. 

Miller  hand  press. 

15-hp.  portable  engine  and  boiler. 

T  .  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY. 

9  tf  d  Zanesville, 


One 

One 

One 

One 

THE 


O. 


I  HAVE  CONTROLLING  INTEREST 
in  several  plants  manufacturing  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  and  wish  to  dispose  of  my  interest  in 
some  of  them.  Will  give  a  bargain  and 
easy  terms  to  party  with  some  cash  to  pay 
down.  Plants  all  operating  with^  a  good 
business.  Address  Z, 

12  tf  d  Care  The  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  —  The  best  equipped  brick  plant  in 
Southern  Ohio,  on  the  C..  L.  &  N.  R.  R..  and  on 
traction  line,  15  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.  Been 
running  continuously  for  17  years,  during  brick¬ 
making  season,  and  without  a  stop  on  accounted 
not  being  able  to  dispose  of  the  output.  Machin¬ 
ery  all  new;  rack  and  pallet  system.  Have  four 
clamp  kilns,  up-draft  holding  360,000  brick  each, 
and  one  down-draft  kiln,  holding  100,000  brick. 
Everything  in  good  running  order.  Have  plenty 
of  good  clay.  \Vill  sell  at  a  bargain.  Reason  foi 
selling  ill  health  and  wishing  to  retire  from  bus¬ 
iness.  Address  GEO.  H  BRUNS, 

j0  3  c  Brecon,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Books  for  brickmakers.  Inex¬ 
perienced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source 
of  valuable  information.  “Brickmakers’ 
Manual,”  $3.00 — a  practical  treatise  on  the 
every-day  details  of  brickmaking.  “Clay 
Glazes  and  Enamels,”  $5.00 — tells  how  to 
glaze  and  enamel  brick,  and  gives  valuable 
receipts.  “Sixty  Years  a  Brickm’aker,”  $2.50 
— a  chronicle  of  the  experiences  of  a  success¬ 
ful  veteran  brickmaker  and  able  writer. 
“Vitrified  Paving  Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all 
about  the  best  materials  for  and  methods  of 
manufacturing  paving  brick.  “Tables  of 
Analyses  of  Clays,”  $1.00 — gives  the  analyses 
of  many  American  and  European  clays.  Any 
or  all  of  these  books  mailed,  postage  pre¬ 
paid.  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  lists  of 
other  valuable  books  for  clayworkers.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

Thirty  Bottom  Dump  Cars,  all  steel,  entirely 
new.  Capacity,  5  cubic  yards;  standard  gauge. 
These  cars  set  very  low  to  track,  and  can  be  read¬ 
ily  loaded  by  hand.  Suitable  for  handling  stone, 
ore,  shale,  marl  or  other  material.  An  excellent 
car  for  contractors’  use.  Shipment  can  be  made 
within  thirty  days.  For  further  information 
write  THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  steel  cars  and 

industrial  railway  equipment, 

11  tf  L  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


S.  V.  PEP  PEL, 

Care  “Rock  Products/’ 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Consulting  Chemist  and  Engineer, 

(  Lime  Manufacture, 

Making  a  Specialty  of  Lime-Sand  Brick  Industry, 

(  Portland  Cement  Industry. 

No  matter  what  system  you  put  in  we  will  serve  as  your  expert  and  see  that  you  get 
what  you  paid  for. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S,  F\. 


Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


Let  us  quote 

TV  Bag  Walls,  • 

you  prices  on  JH|  I 

\wf  Kiln  Linings,  2 

Savage  Fire  Brick  A 

Am,  Boiler  Settings.  \ 

Savage  Fire 

Brick  Co.,  5 

Pittsburg  Office,  810  Park  Bldg.  KEYSTONE  JUNCTION,  PA. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 


High  Grade  Fire  Brick, 
Common,  Mill  and  Paving  Brick, 
Ground  Fire  Clay. 


THREE  PLANTS,  OUTPUT  150,000  DAILY. 

General  Office,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


$2.00 


THE  CLAY  WOK.KEJ^ 

OME  YEAR,  {IX  ADVAXCE) 


$2.00 


^5%>  <gk m 


GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


Starts  easy.  Because  we  have  made  that 
feature  of  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  a  special 
study  and  have  built  them  accordingly.  For 
twenty- seven  years  we  have  studied  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  gas  engines  and  know  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  say  the  Capital  is  the 
the  most  simple,  economical,  efficient  and  dur¬ 
able  engine  made. 

Capital  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Ind’pls,  Ind. 

2100  HOVEY  STREET. 
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Will  Handle 


Your  Product 


Rapidly  and  Economically. 


SEND 

FOR 

CATALOGUE. 


Also  manufacture  other 
styles  of  Conveyors,  Electric 
and  Storage  Battery  Loco¬ 
motives. 


-Screening-Crushing 

Machinery. 

Address 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 


New  York. 


Denver. 
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Brick  Pallets. 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  <S<?nd 
for  booklet.  Agentswanted. 

Scientific  BreadMach.Co 

Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU 

Use  a  Steam  Shovel 
On  your  clay  bank? 
Second-hand  Steam  Shovels 
Are  one  of  my  specialties. 

You  can  buy  cheaper 
Now  than  next  spring. 

I  can  give  you  a  bargain. 
Send  for  a  list  of  them. 

WILLIS  SHAW,  Chicago. 

710  N.  Y.  Life  Building. 

11  4  d  * 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per= 
centage  of  hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kiln  has  no  equal.  Constructed  to  burn 
without  smoke  and  give  an  even  distribution 
of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 

Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

flUF^ED  YATES, 

JOHNSONBURG,  PA. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

%  \ 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Side-  7V\ich. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 


A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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01  STfiTE  OOlVEBSin 

Oflers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


H-C-BAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


ENGRAVERS  Indianapolis 
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“ Absolutely  safe  and  reliable." 

CLAYWORKERS 

Need  the  best 
of  water  supply. 


A  CALDWELL  CYPRESS  TANK 

can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  to 
supply  £ood  service  and  clean  water 
for  all  purposes  at  a  moderate  cost. 
This  cypress  is  the  wood  known  as 
“everlasting.”  May  we  send  you  our 
catalogue  and  price-list? 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  onr  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


Great  gain  in  utility  ;  no  loss  in  convenience. 

FOLDING  with 

HAWK-EYE  Equipment. 

A  superb  camera  for  amateur  or  even  profes¬ 
sional  use.  Long  focus,  double  extra  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  extension  bed,  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing  front. 

Folding  Hawk-Eyes  are  pocket  cameras, 
using  either  Perforated  Daylight  Loading  or 
Cartridge  Film  They  have  two  tripod  sock¬ 
ets  and  reversible  brilliant  finder.  Can  be 
fitted  with  glass  plate  attachment. 

No.  3  Folding  Hawk-Eye,  with  Extension  Bed,  Rising  and  Falling  Front,  Extra  R.  R. 

Lens,  and  B.  &  L.  Automatic  Shutter  (pictures  334x4%) . $22.50 

No.  4  Folding  Hawk-Eye,  with  Extension  Bed.  Rising  and  Falling  Front,  Extra  R.  R. 

Lens,  and  B.  &  L.  Automatic  Shutter  (pictures  4x54 .  $27.50 

BLAIR  CAMERA  COMPANY, 

Write  for  Hawk-Eye  booklet.  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Hawk-Eye  film  is  prepared  for  development  in  the  Kodak  Developing  Machine. 


ORIGINAL 

GAflDY  Cotton  Duck 

BELiTIfiG. 


Unequalled  in  strength  and  durability,  especially  adapted  for  heavy 
work,  and  for  all  places  where  belts  are  exposed  to  atmospheric 
changes,  heat,  steam,  water,  oils,  alkalies,  etc.  Every  belt  bearing  our 
trade-mark  “Original  Gandy”  absolutely  guaranteed.  Beware  of 
Imitations.  Manufactured  solely  by 

The  GANDY  BELTING  COITPANY, 

Head  Offices  and  Factory:  BALTIMORE,  Md. 

Write  for  New  Catalogue. 


ANOTHER  INDIAN  PICTURE  for  the  asking, 
and  your  business  card. 

This  time  it  is  a  transparency  of  our  old  friend  on  horse¬ 
back.  Everyone  says  “its  the  best  yet,”  and  if  you  got  one 
of  our  burnt  wood  designs,  you  know  that  it  must  be  some¬ 
thing  fine.  You’ll  not  be  ashamed  to  paste  it  on  your  store, 
office,  factory,  or  even  house  window. 

It  has  three  words  of  advertising, 

ALPHA  CANVAS  BELTING 

on  it,  but  you  can  easily  cut  them  out,  if  you  do  not  like 
them  there.  Very  soon  we  will  have  a  match  safe  with  the 
same  pictures  in  colors  on  it. 

We  want  you  to  become  acquainted  with  our  Indian, 
but  want  you  to  signify  your  desire  for  an  introduction  by 
postal  or  letter.  Ask  at  the  same  time  about  the  next  belt 
you  are  going  to  need.  Remember  we  always  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Agencies  in  all  large  cities. 

The  American  Belting  Co., 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 
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Coqveyluo,  Elevating  and  Power  Transmitting  piacqiqeiy.  line  of  the  best. 

Caldwell  Helicoid  Conveyor. 

The  ONLY  PERFECT  SPIRAL  CONVEYOR  with  CON¬ 
TINUOUS  FLIGHT,  NO  LAPS.  NO  RIVETS. 
Seamless  Steel  Elevator  Buckets,  Elevator  Boots,  Rope 
T ransmlsslon  Machinery,  Sprocket  Wheels,  Link  Belting, 
Shafting,  Belting,  Hangers,  Pulleys,  Gears,  Car  Pullers, 
Automatic  Power  Grain  Shovels,  Wood  Split  Pulleys, 
Wire  Cloth,  Perforated  Hefei.  Complete  equipments  for 
handling  materials  of  all  kinds. 

,  B.  W.  CgLDWELL  i  SOB  CO. . 

Our  new  Catalogue  No.  26  (440  pages,  cloth  hound)  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Bastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  410-95 Liberty  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southeastern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  411  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Southwestern  Sales  and  Engineering  Office,  202  Trust  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


LET  US 
SUBMIT 
EVIDENCE. 


Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 


$ 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


Carbonate 
or  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

Brick,  Clay,  Cement,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Conduits,  Sewer  Pipe, 
Tiling-  and  Fireproofing 
Manufacturers. 

They  should  investigate  resources  in 
this  line  along  the 

Southern  Railway 

AND  THE 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 

in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nesee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

Reliable  information  upon  application 
to 

T.  B.  THACKSTON,  Agent, 

Land  and  Industrial  Department, 

225  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


STANDARD  DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eaatern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
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THROUGH  TRflIHS 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Fort  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W .  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1903.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  G.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  GO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay -Worker  . 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


STEAM  ENGINEERS’ 
LICENSES 

Persons  desiring  to  obtain  a  city,  state, 
or  government  license,  to  operate  a  steam 
plant,  will  find  “The  Hawkins’  Engineers 
Series”  valuable  assistance,  both  for  study 
and  reference. 

The  library  consists  of  seven  volumes, 
sold  for  $13  on  monthly  payments  of  one 
doll.r. 

A  complete  catalog  and  description  of  the 
books  sent  on  application. 

Theo.  Audel  &  Co.,  Publishers,  63  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3.5®o  five-inch  Pots; 

4,000  four-inch  “  a,ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER 


It  Looks  Good 

on  paper. 

It  Looks  Better 

crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 

THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with= 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


MADDEN  Sc  CO 


Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-off  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stift 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


<  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 

>  GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool.  0hjQ  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

J _  r  »  Send  for  samples  and  prices 

fr  w-y  w  V  V  V  w  v  w  v  vwvvvwvwv 


For  End-Cut.  Side-Cut 
and  Automatic  Tables. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO.,  Ltd 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

1538  North  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ Association 

of  the  United  States. 

HIT  TECHHOLOGIST  8KD  BRICKWORKS  ENCIREER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Also  manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  for 
testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for  the  practical  and 
scientific  clayworker. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 

Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stifl 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

_  Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  In  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  teas'  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  IN,  J. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


...  .  ,  ,  January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  1  ever  saw  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five 
and  six-inch  hie  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chas.IL.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  C0„ 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

LUMP.(|RAHH°(iRouNp 

60-70J4  70-80 %  80-8094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


SPEND 

A  Merry  Christmas 

WITH  THE  OLD  FOLKS. 

Low  Rates 

WITH  LONG  LIMIT 

VIA 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

On  December  24th,  25th  and  31st,  1903,  and 
January  1st,  1904,  tickets  will  be  on  sale  be¬ 
tween  all  local  pointson  the  “Big  FourRoute  ” 
Cincinnati  Northern  R.  R.  and  D  A  U.  R.R- 
also  to  many  points  on  connecting  lines  in’ 
Central  Passenger  Association  territory. 

Tickets  will  be  good  for  return  to  and  in- 
c  uding  January  4th,  19j4. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to 
rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on  Agents  “Big 
Four  Route,”  or  address  the  undersigned 
WARREN  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DFPPE 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.P.  and  T.A. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


onderful, 

can  help  you  to  roll 
longtne  smooth 


^Highway  to  Success 

mmssesff 

^GEORGIA  ST.  INDWJ 
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The  VANDALIA  LINE 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 


No,  15, 7:25  am. 
No.  7,  3:30  pm 


No.  27, 6:50  am. 


No.  21, 12:15  n’n. 
No.  19,  12:15  pm 
(midnight. 


DAILY. 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— for — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  12:05  night 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 


Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


50  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
8 pedal  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  X  Co.36'6'0^'  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


(fcTALOGVES  PAY 

vvKoia  they  represent 
your  goods  rightly. 

LET  US  MAKE  THE 

.  •  CUTS 

®  ANDTHE  PROBLEM’SSOUW 

INDimPOLI}  ELEGTR0TYPING°CO. 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Dean  Bros.’  Steam  Pump  Works 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

DUPLEX  PUMP.  5.  SINGLE. 


PUMPING  MACHINERY 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

SEND  for  CATALOGUE 
AND  PRICES. 


*o#o#o#o#o#o#oeo«o»o«o#o»o#o#oi  >o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o# 


KAOLIN  DEPOSITS 

Some  entirely  free  from  iron  stains  or 
other  deleterious  matter.  Several  extens¬ 
ive  tracts  carry  slight  traces  of  iron  from 
which,  experts  claim,  it  can  be  easily  sep¬ 
arated. 


FIRE  BRICK  CLAYS 


\ 


Existing  along  the  line  of  this  road 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  prof¬ 
itable  investment  and  development. 


Very  desirable  locations  are  offered 
the  manufacturers  of  Sand  Brick 
through  patented  processes. 

Extensive,  Inexhaustible,  Natural 
Cement  Deposit. 

I 

Experiments  with  which  proves  its  adaptability  to  the  production  of  a  high-grade 
*  cement.  The  product  can  also  be  utilized  in  Its  natural  state  for  the  making  of  a  high- 
grade  brick,  lintels,  sills,  corner-blocks,  keystones,  plinth  blocks,  water  tables,  etc.  The 
'  brick  would  find  ready  sale  at  $15.00  per  thousand,  and  can  be  manufactured  for  $3  00. 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

(  General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA, 

I  o«o«ofo««  OoOo®o#o#o#oOo#o©o©o#o®o#o#o#o#o#o®  0#0#0#0#0#0#0 


CHICAGO  & 
FLORIDA 
SPECIAL 


AND 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


FLORIDA 

LIMITED 


Through  Pullman  service  from  CHICAGO,  Big  Four,  and 
Monon  Routes;  CLEVELAND,  Big  Four  Route;  DETROIT 
and  TOLEDO,  M.  C.  R.  R.  and  C.  H.  &  D.  Ry.;  LOUISVILLE, 
Southern  Ry.,  to 

Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine 

Solid  trains  Cincinnati  to  CHATTANOOGA,  ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM,  SHREVEPORT,  NEW  ORLEANS.  JACK¬ 
SONVILLE  and  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Also  through  Pullman  service  to  KNOXVILLE,  ASHE¬ 
VILLE,  SAVANNAH,  and  CHARLESTON. 

Dining  and  Observation  Cars  on  all  through  trains. 
Winter  Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  at  reduced  rates.  For  in¬ 
formation  ,  address 

Chas.  W.  Zell,  D.  P.  A.  W.  A.  Garrett,  G.  M.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A. 
Cincinnati  Cincinnati 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


•o#o#o#o*o#o#o#o#o#oOo#o#o#o#  o#o#o#o#o#o*o#o# 


50  Years  of 

Past  Record. 
50  Years  of 
Future  Progress, 


Medal  at  Paris, 
Diploma  in 
England, 

And  the 
Commendation 
Of  the 
Clay  Trade 
The  World  Over, 


The  American  Clay= Working 

41  Cortlandt  St.  1/  _  ■■  • 

lants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.  MaCHinery  COITip&ny, 

ore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  England.  BllCyms,  Ohio ,  17.  S.  A. 
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A  Press  for  Performance  not  Promises 

the  heaviest  n^pS  busi,“f  froln,  new  customers  and  retain  the  trade  of  the  old  ones.  This  machine  is 
castings  lour,  mm,l^  h  Kt°n*,  t,i'Ci  nlarket  an.d  wlU  R've  better  satisfaction  than  any  other.  Built  with  steel 
adaptability  toZ™d  'n  "tassive  gear.inSb  steel  shafting,  long  travel  of  brick  under  pressure 

Send  for  new  rftT  .  Brick  and  other  superior  features.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  Sand-Lime  Brick’ 

“ Press’  stiff‘Mud’  Soft'Mud  iachii,erv' 
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j 7~H  ^  CTZjT^  IV O  50. 


Automatic  Cutting  Tables 


In  Automatic  Cutting  Tables  we  build  a  number  of  sizes  and  styles  so  that  we  can 
exactly  meet  the  needs  of  the  trade  no  matter  what  the  properties  of  the  clay  may  be. 


No.  20  AUTOMATIC  ROTATING  CUTTER. 

Remember  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the 
world,  and  can  sell  you  machinery  that  will  successfully  work  your  clay  without  endan- 
gering  your  profitable  operation. 


Send  for  our  1904  Catalogue  of  Dry  Press, 
Stiff=Mud  and  Soft=Mud  BricK  Machinery, 
Pottery  and  Cement  Machinery. 

Wc  also  build  Steam  and  Waste  Heat  Driers. 


Medal  at  Paris,  Diploma  in  England,  and 
the  Commendation  of  the  Clay 
Trade  the  World  Over. 


The  American  Clay=WorKing 


New  York  Office: 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office : 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 

European  Office:  _  .  . 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  England. 


Machinery  Company, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Rotary  Automatic, 

The  Oscillating  Automatic, 

The  Side=Cut,  Style  “F,” 

The  E,nd=Cut,  Style  “F,  and 
The  End=Cut,  Style  “P” 

Are  all  excellent  performers.  We  also  build  a  long  line  of  Semi-Automatic  and  Hand- 
Power  Tables.  Every  machine  is  built  of  flawless  material  and  the  workmanship  is  tau 

less.  We  insure  successful  operation. 


50  Years  of  Successful  Business 
in  the  Past. 

50  Years  of  Progress  in  the 
Future. 


AND  OTHER  REPRESSES 


s  no  better  known  machine  in  the  Clay  trade  than  the  Eagle  Repress.  All  its  u 

tor  it,  and  you  will  choose  wisely  when  you  get  the  Eagle.  No  other  Press  can 
ilit)'  or  quantity  of  product. 

d  build  a  long  line  of  other  Represses,  some  of  equal  and  some  of  less  capacity 
you  may  want  we  are  able  to  please  you  as  our  line  is  matchless  and  the  ,ertn„', 


DRY  PRESS.  STIFF-MUD  AND  SOFT-MUD 
BRICK  MACHINERY. 

POTTERY  MACHINERY, 

CEMENT  MACHINERY. 

STEAM  DRIERS, 

WASTE  HEAT  DRIERS. 


SO  Years  of  Past 
Success. 

50  Years  of  Fu= 
ture  Progress. 


Medal  at  Paris, 
Diploma  in 

England 

And  the 
Commendation 
Of  the 
Clay  Trade 
The  World  Over. 


Send  for  our  big  Catalogue.  It  is  a  work  of  art.  The  largest 
Catalogue  ever  issued  in  the  world  to  advertise  Clayworking  Machinery 
quately  portray  our  extensive  line  and  its  many  merits. 


The  American  Clay= Working 

Machinery  Company, 

ly,  Manchester,  England.  BuCyfUS,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


AMERICAN  CLAY WORKING  -M 
MACHINERY  CO.  ll 

EUC.YR'JS,OHIO.  U.S.A,  .,.o  J 
PATENTEE!  APRIL  12  91  j  l» 
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THE  EAGLE  REPRESS 


No  line  of  Pans  will  compare  with  the  “  American  Line.”  We  build  a  wider  variety  than  any  other 
concern  in  the  business.  Every  Pan  we  build  goes  out  with  the  guarantee  of  successful  and  continuous  op¬ 
eration  Correct  Principles,  Faultless  Workmanship  and  Flawless  Material  insure  a  Pan  that  will  stand 
wear  and  tear  of  ceaseless  operation.  Our  Pans  will  do  more,  with  le#  power  and  less  repair  than  any 
others.  Write  for  complete  information,  stating  your  wants  in  the  Pan 


Our  great,  big,  handsome  Catalogue  for  1904  is  just  out.  Its  pages  are  replete  with  matter  of  inter¬ 
est  to  up-to-date  clayworkers.  It  tells  all  about  our  Dry  Press  Machinery,  our  Stiff-Mud  Machinery  our  Soft- 
Mud  Machinery,  our  Pottery  Machinery,  our  Cement  Machinery,  our  Steam  and  Waste  Heat  1) 

We  build  every  Machine  and  Appliance  used  in  the  Clay  Trade,  and  the 
new  Catalogue  tells  about  them. 


Fifty  Years  of  Past  Success. 

Fifty  Years  of  Future  Progress. 


Medal  in  Paris,  Diploma  in  England,  and  the  Com¬ 
mendation  of  the  Clay  Trade  the  World  Over. 


The  American  Clay=WorKing 


New  York  Office: 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office : 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 

European  Office : 

3  Gore  St.,  Picad illy,  Manchester,  England. 


Machinery  Company, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Oil 


LOW  FRAME 

Combined  Machines. 


It  is  all  on  the  ground  floor.  No  stepladder,  stilts  or  platform  necessary  to  run  our  Combined  Ma¬ 
chine.  We  broke  away  from  the  old  style,  two-story  kind  some  years  ago  and  are  in  on  the  ground  floor 
with  this  ground-floor  machine.  For.  economy  of  operation,  quantity  of  product,  convenience  and  quality 
of  product  it  has  no  competition.  The  clay  is  forced  through  the  front  side  of  the  pug  mill  into  the  brick 
machine  instead  of  dropping  into  it  from  above.  It  is  a  short  story,  but  it  means  a  whole  lot  in  profitable 
production.  This  is  only  one  case  in  many  where  the  American  Fine  of  Machinery  is  away  in  advance  of 
all  others. 


Fifty  Years  of  Past  Success. 

Fifty  Years  of  Future  Progress 


Our  handsome  new  Catalogue,  which  is  just 
out,  will  tell  all  about  this  line. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 


No.  32  LOW  FRAME  COMBINED  MACHINE. 
Built  in  Three  Sizes— All  Winners. 


Dry  Press  Machinery,  000 
Soft=Mud  and  Stiff=Mud  Machinery,  0 
Pottery  and  Cement  Machinery,  0 

Steam  and  Waste  Heat  Driers.  0  0 


Medal  in  Paris, 
Diploma  in  England, 
Jlnd  the 

Commendation  of 
The  Clay  Trade 
The  World  Over. 


The  American  Clay= Working 


New  York  Office : 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office  : 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 

European  Office : 

3  Gore  St.,  Picad illy,  Manchester,  England. 


Machinery  Company, 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 


G12 


The  world  cannot  produce  a  line  of  Pulverizers,  Crushers  and  Pug  Mills  that  will  compete  with  the 
“American  Tine’’  in  extent  or  performance.  Every  machine  we  build  is  a  guaranteed  success.  No  matter 
what  requirements  are  necessary  for  the  reduction,  mixing,  and  grinding  of  your  clay  we  can  supply  the 
proper  machinery  to  do  it  thoroughly  and  economically.  We  deal  with  this  subject  fully  in  our  mammoth 
new  Catalogue.  It  is  just  out.  A  sparkling  gem.  The  biggest  and  most  handsome  Catalogue  of  Clay- 
working  Machinery  ever  printed.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


It  tells  of : 

Dry  Press,  Stiff-Mud  and  Soft-Mud  Brick 
Machinery,  Pottery  and  Cement  Machinery, 
Steam  and  Waste  Heat  Driers, 

And  all  Appliances  pertaining  to  the  Clay 
Trade. 


MAM2 

Chicago 


Fifty  Years  of  Past  Success. 

Fifty  Years  of  Future  Progress 


Medal  at  Paris,  Diploma  In  England,  and  the  Com¬ 
mendation  of  the  Clay  Trade  the  World  Over. 


The  American  Clay=WorKing 


New  York  Office : 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office : 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 

European  Office : 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  England. 


Machinery  Company, 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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TNo.  40^ 

Hollow  Block  riachine 


The  field  for  the  manufacture  of  Hollow  Ware  is  daily  growing  more  attractive  for 
the  clayworker.  Fortunes  have  been  made  in  Electrical  Conduits  and  the  use  of  Hollow 
Building  Blocks  is  on  a  rapid  increase.  Fireproofing  and  other  Hollow  Ware  is  in  de¬ 
mand.  For  the  profitable  production  of  this  class  of  clay  ware  there  is  no  machine  that 
will  equal  our  new  No.  40  AUGER  MACHINE,  massive,  strong,  and  of  great  auger  ca¬ 
pacity,  it  will  produce  more  and  better  ware  than  any  other  machine  built.  Its  telescoping 
nozzle  is  a  big  step  in  advance. 


I  AN  Z 

;CH(CAf-0 


Write  for  complete  description  and  new  1904  Catalogue  of  Dry 
Press,  Stiff-Mud  and  Soft-Mud  Brick  Machinery,  Pottery  and 
Cement  Machinery,  Steam  and  Waste  Heat  Driers. 


MEDAL  AT  PARIS,  DIPLOMA  IN  ENGLAND,  AND  THE 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PAST  SUCCESS, 

COMMENDATION  OF  THE  CLAY  TRADE 

THE  WORLD  OVER. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FUTURE  PROGRESS. 

The  American  Clay= Working 


New  York  Office : 

39-41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office  : 

Merchants’ Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 

European  Office : 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadilly,  Manchester,  England. 


Machinery  Company, 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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y~H Iz:  C'£>-ribf~nrO  21 


Dry  Cars,  0  Dump  Cars,  0  0 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turntables.  0 


The  American  Clay=W orKing 


Jew  YorK  Office. 

39*41  Cortlandt  St. 

Chicago  Office, 

Merchants'’  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
European  Office, 

3  Gore  St.,  Picadllly,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Machinery  Company, 


B ucyrus ,  Ohio,  U •  S.  A . 


In  Dry  Cars,  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tables  and  Dump  Cars  there  is  a  large  and  excellent  assortment  to 
select  from  in  the  '‘American  Dine.'’  No  builders  of  Cars  can  compete  in  the  extent  of  the  line  or  the  num¬ 
ber  produced.  Each  car  is  built  on  merit,  and  has  lines  of  superiority  which  insure  a  long  and  useful  life. 
They  are  easy  rolling,  wear  resisting  and  the  quality  is  guaranteed.  Write  for  complete  Catalogue  on  Cars. 
Our  new  and  handsome  General  Catalogue  for  1904  is  just  out.  Send  for  a  copy.  It  is  a  work  of  art  and 
will  interest  any  progressive  Clayworker. 


N1ANZ  ' 

CHUAOO 


Medal  at  Paris, 
Diploma  in 
England, 

And  the 
Commendation 
Of  the 
Clay  Trade 
The  World  Over. 


Fifty  Years  of 
Past  Success. 


Fifty  Years  of 
Future  Progress. 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 


—MANUFACTURED  BY- 


A.  M.  6  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too— an  important  consideration— is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  1-Ib.  and  5-lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick.,  IN.  J. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use.- 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


iLajJ  Lfij-J 


“Brick  Kilns.” 

»-  >  .  v  A 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick  — if  request  is  made  upon 
letter -head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 

1538  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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STrtE:  C  JVO 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Spoiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 

REMARKABLE  OFFER. 

We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  O  0  fl  fl 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year,  A  J  II II 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 

“POST”  SELF  ^CLEANING  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  writes:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Old  Way 


iif 

The  New  Way. 


Steel  Brick  Pallets 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 


Railway  Materials  for  Brickyards,  Etc. 

Planned,  Built  and  Equipped  Complete,  With  All  Acceesories. 

f*  For  Carrying  Raw  Material,  Green 

V^3.TS  or  Dry  Bricks. 

S-**  .  ]  •  g  from  9-lb.  up,  cut  any  length  to  order. 

Steel  Rails,  AK5^”1,ch's'T“r",*ble,  Wh“l**”‘‘ 

A  LARGE  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Write  for  Catalogue  “C.” 


v.  55>’» 


Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car, 
for  Clay,  Sand,  Etc. 


Turntables  in  Various  Styles 
and  Sizes. 


Arthur  Koppel,  Dept.  3, 66-68  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL,  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

Proprietors  of 

Newbern  Brick  Works,  General  Offices, 

Newbern,  III.  1307  CHEMICAL  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


AGENTS, 

Illinois  Brick  Company, 
Chicago,  III. 

Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  III. 


C)  17 


CLAY  MIXER,  COMPLETE. 


Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 


HI.  F.  WILLininS  |K  CO., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PULSOMETLR 

STEAM  PUMP  will  pump  thick,  turbid  liquid,  such  as 

liquid  clay,  or  handle  water  surcharged  with  gravel,  sand  and  grit  day  and 
night,  as  long  as  steam  is  supplied,  without  the  valves  clogging  or  injury  re¬ 
sulting  to  its  working  parts— requires  no  special  foundation— needs  neither  oil 
nor  packing. 

Brickmalcers,  Owners  of  Clay  Pits,  send  for  our  special  SO 
days’  proposition. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co., 

132  Greenwich  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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EKE 


me  Sc^waiz-System  BricR  Co. 


6=8=10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Sand-Lime  Brick  Engineers. 

I  Plants  Erected  and  Equipped. 

Send  for  testimonials. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORCE  CARNELL. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  bteam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


••“Send  for  Circular  and  Price* 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:@:  ® :  ® :  ®:  ®:  ®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®:®'.®.®:®:®:®:®:® 
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® 
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® 

® 

® 

® 

® 

® 

® 

® 
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The  Best  Paying  Legitimate  Investment 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TODAY 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 
BOOKLET. 

jt  jl  jt  jt  jt  jt  jtjt 


IS  THE  MAKING  OF 


SAND-LIME  BRICK  BY  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

The  Coming  Building  Material  Costs  less  to  make  than  Common  Brick  and  Sells  at  Face  Brick  Prices. 

NO  RISKS— No  pay  unless  plant  is  successful. 

ROYALTIES-  “  “  - 


NO  ROYALTIES  — Free  System.  No  Secrets.  No  Chemicals. 

NO  EXPERIMENTING — Plants  Erected,  Equipped  and  Operated. 
NO  FAILURES — Everything  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  successful. 


American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.,  225  dearbocrhicat6o. 


ILL. 


New  York  Office,  No.  39  Cortlandt  St. 


San  Francisco  Office,  501  Rialto  Building. 
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Sand  and  Lime  Bricks. 

We  can  equip  sand  and  lime  brick  factories  with  lime  slacking  and  pulverizing  drums  and  machines. 
We  can  equip  factories  with  lime  slacking  boxes  under  the  brick  cars. 

We  can  equip  factories  with  vacuum  machines,  the  best  on  the  market. 

We  can  furnish  the  best  German  press  on  the  market  if  wanted. 

But  nobody  except  ourselves  and  our  clients  can  furnish  “HuenneKes  System, ”  for  it  is 

protected  by  patent. 

But  nobody  can  furnish  our  seven  years’  experience  in  this  business. 

But  nobody  has  a  staff  of  engineers  and  mechanics  trained  in  this  business  as  we  have. 

But  nobody  except  ourselves  has  made  actually  a  commercial  success.  We  are  not  experimenting, 

or  advertising  experiments,  but 

The  actual  facts  are  that  we  have  many  factories  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  besides  twenty 

in  the  course  of  erection  or  near  completion.  That  our  bricks  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  United  States  War  Department  and  many  County  and  munici¬ 
pal  authorities. 

We  can  offer  and  furnish  everything  that  is  advertised  in  this  business, 

BUT  NOBODY 


except  ourselves  and  customers  can  offer 

HUENNEKES  SYSTE,M.” 


H.  HuenneKes  Co.  [Inc. 


114=118  Liberty  St., 
New  YorK, 
Engineering  Bldg. 


® ;  ®!  ®;  ® ;  ®;®;®.'®;®;®;©;®;®;®;®  ;©;©;© 

Combination  Machine^""  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

I  UP-TO-DATE  flACHINERY  I 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick- 


® 
•  • 

® 
•  • 

® 


Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded.  '<§. 


© 

•  • 

® 

•  • 

® 

•  • 

® 

•  • 

® 

•  • 

•  • 

® 

® 

Berg  Dry  Press.  •  • 

<§j  CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  1 

®.®.©.®;®;®;®;®;®;©;®  ®;  ©;©;©;  ® ;® ;®  ;©;®;®;®;® ;® ;® ;®  ;©;©;©;© 


BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  I9°3  Catalogue. 
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R  STEAJVl  SHOVELi 


Is  the  most  economical  appliance  for  excavating  clay. 

Never  strikes,  and  is  therefore  more  reliable  than  hand  labor. 

Will  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  insuring  regular  supply  of 
material. 

More  thoroughly  mixes  the  different  stratas  than  is  possible 
to  do  by  hand. 

Will  prove  a  paying  investment  in  any  yard  where  the  material 
is  taken  from  a  face. 


MODEL  “G,”  2Vi  YD. 

For  many  years  we  have  supplied  Steam  Shovels  for  Brick 
Yards,  and  our  machines  are  in  successful  use  in  the  yards  of 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  succcessful  brick  manufacturers 
of  the  country.  We  build  machines  having  dipper  capacities 
from  cubic  yard  up  to  4  >4  cubic  yards,  and  can  supply  them 
with  friction  feed  on  boom  or  with  independent  engine  feed. 

If  interested  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 


THE  MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO., 


STYLE  ‘C,”  %  YD. 


610  West  Center  Street, 

MARION.  OHIO. 


MODERN  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Brick  Machines,  10,000  to  100,000  Dally  Capacity. 


Dry  Pans, 

Represses, 
Pug  Mills, 

Screens. 


Brick  Machines, 
Automatic 
Cutting  Tables, 
Elevators. 


The  Best  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


Western  Agents : 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  BONNOT  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


<&H m 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Tilt  TDew  Sleam  siwei. 


TYPE  NO.  1  SINGLE  TRUCK  SHOVEL  IN  CLAY  PIT. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 

Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  150,000  brick  per  day. 

WRITE  ITS  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION, 


The  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO..  L“ 


Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

S.  5.  S. 

Brick  flachine. 


SIMPLE 

STRONG 

SUCCESSFUL. 

Now  is  the  time  to 
think  of  improvements 
for  1904.  Get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  before  placing- 
orders. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Machinery  and  Supplies, 

NEW  LONDON  AND  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate. 
The  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
from  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
and  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

particulars  D.  M.  WARNER,  SPARTA,  MICH. 


A  Brick  or  Pipe  Kiln 

WHICH  is  a  demonstrated  success  and  will  do  perfect  work  anywhere. 
HAVE  YOU  ANY  DIFFICULTIES?  Write  us.  Let  us  offer  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  that  we  can 

BETTER  YOUR  KILN  EQUIPMENT 

Our  kilns  burn  ware  all  hard.  Do  it  every  time.  Do  it  easily  and  quickly. 
Burner  of  15  years’ experience  says: 

“THE  NEAREST  PERFECT  KILN  IT  HAS  EVER  BEEN 
MY  GOOD  FORTUNE  TO  HANDLE.” 

We  erect  kilns  or  sell  rights.  Waste  heat  drying  system  in  connection. 
Yard  plans  furnished  if  desired.  Also  experienced  burners  and  foremen 
furnished. 


PLATT  TRIPLE  DRAFT  KILN  CO.  VAN  METER,  IOWA 


Books  for  Brickmakers 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”  H.  R.  Griffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKMAKERS*  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2.50 

“TABLE  OP  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  oil  receipt  of  price, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

IINDI/VIN/VPOLIS,  I1ND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning-  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to 


HAM’S  1 

Roofing  Tib 

SEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

j,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY, 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  us 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH'S  KILN  A1 
For  further  . 

particulars,  address  j  f 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 

Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
ed  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 

^CH  RAISER— Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

VI GH,  Brick  Works  Engineer,  Gatskill,  N,  Y. 

The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM 


These  kilns  are  built  ’round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  of  wares,  and  daily  capacity  of  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  constiuction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  01 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.  EUDALY,  509  Jotmstoa  oiog.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Our  Artificial  Dryer 

Uses  exhaust  steam  only,  and  is  constructed  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  any  other  Dryer. 


Our  Open=Air  Dryer 

Is  the  only  successful  dryer  of  its  kind  built.  Send  for 
list  of  testimonials  and  read  what  users  say. 


WHAT  BECHTEL  S  DRYERS  MEAN. 


THEY  MEAN: 


The  saving  of  the  labor  of  two  men  for  every  6,000  brick  manufactured. 
The  doubling  of  your  hacking  capacity  on  same  space  as  before  used. 

Perfect  drying  without  checking. 

Perfect  brick  becahse  your  product  is  only  handled  once  from  machine  to  kiln. 


For  further  information  apply  to 

BECHTELi  BHOS.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNREPRESENTED  DISTRICTS 


The  Sharer  Dryer  and  Kiln  Company 

BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERTS,  CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 


I  patented 

'»RIL7t.|885N03^ 

'Ug.|7,h  1886  N- 


SHARER  DRYER  AND  KILN  COMPANY, 

Rooms  18,  19  and  20,  914  Walnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


OMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln 
Outfits,  an  d  Complete  Plants 
aspecialfr:.  Address 


WE:  Ch-rf'bf'^WO  625 


JOHN  AREGOOD’S 
Oommon  Sense  Dryer. 

Imitates  Nature.  Cheaply  constructed  011  the  principle  of  Direct  Heat.  Minimum  Repairs.  Freedom 
from  Waste.  Adaptable  to  large  or  small  plants.  Dries  brick  at  one-third  the  cost  of  any  dryer  on  the 
market.  Disputed,  we  invite  a  common  sense  public  test.  Will  publish  result  in  our  Clay-Worker 
advertisement. 

It  can  be  seen  in  operation  on  plants  of  the  CHICAGO  BRICK  COMPANY,  Chicago.  Drying  500,000 
brick  daily.  Interested  parties  invited  to  weigh  coal  consumed  by  and  count  brick  in  and  out  of  dryer 
for  a  given  period.  At  present  price  of  coal  this  will  show  an  expense  of  less  than  8  and  7=8  cents  per 
thousand  average  cost  to  the  CHICAGO  BRICK  COMPANY,  as  shown  by  their  books.  A  practical, 

common  sense  test. 

We  do  not  sell  this  dryer.  Simply  yard  or  territorial  rights.  Small  remuneration,  convenient  pay¬ 
ments.  Furnish  plans  and  allow  you  to  purchase  whole  or  component  parts,  cars,  etc.,  in  any  market. 
Also  do  your  own  building.  This,  we  take  it,  is  common  sense,  having  a  tendency  to  deflect  your 
mind  from  suspicious  discounts  to  a  common  sense  proposition.  A11  innovation  that  must  appeal  to  your 
common  sense.  For  particulars,  address 

JOHN  A  REGOOD  DRYER  CO., 

Our  yards  are  continually  409  Chamber  of  Commerce^ 

in  operation. 

Visitors  welcomed. 

CHTCAGTO  BRICK  CO.  :  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago  Iron  Clad  and  Barron  Tender  Clay  Dryers 

THE  BARRON  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  DRYING  SYSTEM  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Our  Steam  Heating  Sys¬ 
tem  Comprises 
Best  Appliances  Known  to 
Science  of  Steam  Fitting. 


ADAPTED  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF  CLAY  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

In  writing  for  information  furnish  particulars 
regarding  clay  and  process  of  manufacture. 

BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

630  Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Our  Equipment  of  Cars 
Is  Notable 

For  Carrying  Heavy  Loads 
With  Ease. 
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The  Only  Natural  Draft  Carless  Drier  for  Brick  and  Tile. 


The  best  artificial  drier  for  both  soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  A  perfect  car  system  for  both  outdoor  and  artificial 
drying.  With  only  two  cars,  two  men  will  handle  from  THIRTY-FIVE  TO  FORTY  THOUSAND  BRICK  PER 
DAY. 

We  show  below  one  end  of  our  artificial  earless  drier  for  soft  mud  brick,  the  car  entering  the  drier  with  the  pal¬ 
lets  of  brick.  All  we  ask  is  investigation.  We  give  the  same  guarantee  with  exhaust  steam  that  others  do  with  live 
steam.  We  will  pay  your  expenses  to  see  this  drier  in  operation.  WE  CAN  GIVE  YOU  A  BETTER  DRIER  FOR 
LESS  MONEY  because  we  do  away  with  the  expense  and  multiplicity  of  cars,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  perfect  car 
system.  Write  us  and  let  us  explain  our  artificial  drier  It  is  constructed  on  correct  principles. 


This  system  consists  of  two  elevating  and  lowering  brick  cars  for  a  thirty  to  forty  thousand  capacity  brick  plant ; 
these  take  the  place  of  several  hundred  common  rack  cars.  The  car  is  made  of  channel  steel,  with  movable  deck  and 
fingers  for  supporting  the  pallets  of  brick,  which  are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  compound  lever.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  so  that  it  will  take  up  the  pallets  of  brick  at  the  machine  and  convey  tfrem  into  the  dry  house.  At  the  ma¬ 
chine  there  is  a  receiving  rack  made  of  angle  iron.  This  rack  is  filled  with  the  pallets  of  brick,  generally  placing 
forty  pallets  with  six  brick  on  each  pallet  in  the  rack  ;  the  lever  of  the  car  is  raised,  which  lowers  the  upper  deck  and 
the  fingers,  permitting  the  car  and  fingers  to  run  under  and  clear  each  layer  of  pallets.  The  lever  is  then  lowered, 
which  raises  the  upper  deck  of  the  car  and  the  finger  rack,  thus  lifting  the  pallets  off  the  rests  ;  the  car  with  the  pal¬ 
lets  being  then  run  into  the  tunnels,  where  there  are  wooden  rest  strips  running  parallel  with  the  track  to  receive  the 
pallets.  Bear  in  mind  that  while  this  represents  our  soft  mud  drier,  we  have  the  same  principles  used  in  a  drier  for 
stiff  mud  brick,  using  our  patent  cars,  giving  perfect  results. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  and  further  information. 

Scotts  Patent  Brick  Car  Co., 

ICnoxA/llle,  Tenn. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  DRIER 


The  Simplest  and  Most 


Now  on  the  Market. 


4J  'll  M, 


Dry  Your  Brick  With  EXHAUST 
STEAM  and  Save  Money. 

Safety,  Durability,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

We  have  proven  this  to  others — why  not  to  you? 
Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  too  for  the  asking. 


We  build  the  Highest  Grade  steel  roller  bearing  cars  for  all  purposes, 

transfer  cars,  turntables,  rail,  etc. 

Read  what  users  of  the  “NATIONAL  say  who  are  drying  their 

brick  with  exhaust  steam,  this  commodity 

COSTS  NOTHING.  Why  not  try  it? 


Four  Straight  Shots-One  a  Bomb  Shell. 


We  are  better  satisfied  every  day.  If  desired  could  get  50% 
more  than  guaranteed. 

LAUREL  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO.,  Laurel,  Miss. 


v^fuUf6  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  the  saving  and  increase  is 
such  that  we  consider  your  Drier  one  of  the  best  investments 
ever  made  at  our  plant. 

CHRISTY  FIRE  CLAY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  are  well  pleased  in  every  respect. 

BOONE  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PAYING  CO.,  Boone,  la. 


THIS  IS  THE.  “BOMB.” 

The  Drier  purchased  from  you  has  been  given  a  thorough 
test,  and  to  say  that  we  are  VERY  MUCH  PLEASED  is  stat¬ 
ing  it  mildly.  The  Drier  is  everything  you  stated  it  was,  and 
we  are  ESPECIALLY  PLEASED  with  the  economical  manner 
of  drying  with  EXHAUST  STEAM.  Before  we 
wasted  our  EXHAUST,  now  we  utilize  it  all  in  the 
Drier.  WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  AND  MFG.  CO  . 

Spokane,  Wash. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  CO.. 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Manager  Southern  States,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Portland,  Ore.,  San 
rrancisco,  Cal.,  Seattle  and  Spokane,  Wash. 


1118  East  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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No.  222. 
Stiff  Mud  Flat 
Car. 

Steel  Deck, 
Angle  Frames. 


16  and  20-lb.  steel  rail,  also  full  line  of  frogs  and  switches 


West  Park  P.  O.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DO  YOU  USE  OUR  CARS 
IF  NOT  WHY  NOT? 

Write  for  New  Catalogue,  Fully  Illustrated. 


No.  245  A 
Double  Deck  Car, 
For 

Wooden  Decks. 
Angle  frame  uprights 
supported  and  trussed 
by  the  Cleveland  Car 
Co.’s  steel  plate  gussets. 
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BRICK  DRYE.RS. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  installing  an  Artificial 
Brick  Dryer  upon  your  brick  plant?  The  MARTIN 
DRYER— upon  which  patents  are  pending  — is  the 
most  satisfactory  Dryer  out,  and  dries  your  brick 
over  night.  No  Cars— No  Fans— No  Expensive  Build= 
ings— No  Engines. 

THE  HEAT  UNDER  ABSOLUTE  CONTROL. 

No  matter  how  delicate  your  clay  this  Dryer  will 
handle  it  entirely  satisfactory. 


MARTIN,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


We  can  equip  a  com¬ 
plete  brickyard  with  up- 
to-date  machinery  and 
guaratee  the  results  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Our  experience  of  near¬ 
ly  50  years  is  at  your  com¬ 
mand,  and  our  engineers 
will  cheerfully  render  you 
every  possible  assistance. 


[[5-Ft.  Dry-Pan. 


Be  sure  you 
have  our  Cata¬ 
log  in  your  of¬ 
fice. 


Represses, 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans, 
Disintegrators, 

Clay  Screens, 
Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Tempering  Mills, 
Sand  Dryers, 

Sand  Grinders, 
Mould  Sanders, 
Brick  Moulds, 
Wheelbarrows, 
Brick  Trucks, 

Kiln  Castings. 


IN  FACT 


M  WE  ^ 

Jr  Furnish  ^ 
'  Everything 
A  Brickmaker  Needs. 


We  Solicit  Investigation. 

- - - -  < 

Our  record  of  over  3,500 
machines  that  have  been 
placed  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  is  one  that  will  bear 
inspection. 

Can  you  afford  to  ex¬ 
periment  or  install  any 
other  than  MARTIN 
machinery? 


Compound  Disintegrator. 


Write  us  about 
any  trouble  you 
are  having  with 
your  machinery. 
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Do  You 


Make  BRIX? 

IF  SO,  DO  YOU  USE,  A  HORTON  MACHINE? 

IF  YOU  DON’T,  YOU  OUGHT  TO. 


ONE  CUSTOMER’S  OPINION. 


The  Horton  Mtg.  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio : 


Springfield,  Minn.,  Nov.  13th,  1903. 


Gentlemen— I  have  now  used  the  Hercules  Sr.  machine  for  three  seasons,  and  I  find  that  it 
molds  the  brick  stiffer  than  any  machine  with  which  I  have  ever  come  in  contact*  It  is  also  the 
simplest  and  most  durable  machine  I  ever  saw.  Repairs  have  not  cost  me  one  cent  during  the 
three  seasons  I  have  used  it.  Yours  very  truly,  A.  C.  OCHS. 


When  you  make  brick,  you  want  to  make  brick  every  day.  Some  machines  break 
down  every  other  day.  Ours  do  not. 

Some  machines  will  cost  you  less  money  than  ours  will,  but  when  you  go  in  for  buying" 
machinery,  buy  the  best  at  the  start,  and  you  will  always  be  glad  you  did. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  cheap  machine.  Consider  first  the  quality,  then  the  price 
Get  a  Horton  machine. 

We  have  large  machines— we  have  small  machines— we  have  medium-sized  machines. 
We  have  either  horse  or  steam  power,  horizontal  or  upright,  anything  you  want  and  all 
the  equipment  and  supplies  which  go  to  make  an  up-to-date  brick  plant. 

Everything  is  guaranteed,  and  when  you  get  ready  to  talk  about  your  new  machinery 
and  supplies  for  next  season,  we  want  you  to  write  to  us. 

We  are  in  our  new  works,  and  ready  to  do  lots  of  business  this  winter.  Write  for  our 
large  catalogue,  and  our  quotations  on  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of 


BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  IJ.  S.  A. 
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J.  s.  DRESSER, 

Manufacturer  of 

WATER  AND  SAND-STRUCK  BRICK, 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen  —  I  now  have  the  Mould  Sander  working,  and  am  much  pleased  with 
results;  it  works  to  PERFECTION ;  am  confident  that  your  Sander  will  save  me  at 
least  two  sets  of  moulds,  if  not  three,  over  the  number  I  have  used  in  previous  years, 
while  using  the  M - Sander.  Yours  truly,  J.  S.  DRESSER. 


Southbridge,  Mass.,  June  15,  1903. 


Less  wear  on  the  moulds  when  using  a  Potts  Mould  Sander  than  when  work 
is  done  by  hand. 

It  has  neither  sprocket,  chain  nor  gear  to  wear  and  break,  causing  annoying 
delays. 

It  sands  the  moulds  perfectly.  A  boy  will  operate  it,  and  can  be  learned  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  do  the  work. 

Saves  Moulds,  Labor,  Time,  Annoyance,  and  does  the  work  better.  Write 


C.  <fe  A.  POTTS  &  GO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


•f 

is,  Ind 


“PERFECTION.” 

You  always  hear  this  expression  used  when  you  ask  a  user  of 
a  Potts  Mould  Sander  how  they  like  it;  the  answer  is  always  the 
same:  “Works  to  Perfection.” 


Patented  February  5,  1889. 


A  POTTS 

Horizontal 

Brick  Machine 


Having  steel  gear  and 
shafts  with  ample  tem¬ 
pering  capacity  to  thor¬ 
oughly  temper  the  clay, 
with  strength  to  work 
the  clay  stiff  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 


A  POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR 

to  grind  the  clay  and  separate  the 
stone. 


A  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

to  sand  the  moulds  and  save 
labor. 


With  these  three  machines  you  can  make 
better  brick  for  less  money  than  your  compet= 
itor.  Let  us  figure  with  you.  Our  prices  will  be 
found  to  be  right. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Southern  Agents  for  Potts  Disintegrators 
SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Years  of  experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  only  safe 
and  successful  design  of 
an  AUTOMATIC  BRICK 
CUTTER  is  one  of 

SIMPLICITY 

Nothing  is  more  out  of 
place  anywhere  than  intri= 
cate,  complicated  mechan= 
ism  about  a  brichmaking 
establishment. 

THE  BREWER  NO.  60 

is  certainly  simple  and  as 
certainly  durable,  accurate 
and  capable  of  doing  high= 
grade  work,  all  these  feat= 
ures  being  covered  with  a 
good,  reliable  guarantee. 

This  machine  is  built  in  three 
sizes,  for  any  output  from  1,500  to 
15,000  bricks  per  hour. 

H.  BREWER  <3  CO., 

TECUMSEH,  MICHIGAN. 
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LEADERSHIP  means  SUPERIORITY,  which  tacitly  acknowledged  shows 
undeniable  merit  and  MERIT  WINS. 

SUCCESS  is  based  upon  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  Success  of  the  WONDER 
MACHINERY  is  Phenomenal. 

Correct  principle  and  thorough  integrity  in  construction  have  made  its  supremacy 
unquestionable,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  Acme  of  Progress. 

Many  skillfully  devised  improvements  are  embodied  therein,  thus  giving  it 
numerous  advantages  over  the  other  Stiff  Mud  machines  offered  to  the  trade. 

STRENGTH  means  DURABILITY,  which  combined  with  SIMPLICITY 
gives  SUPERIORITY. 

Study  the  accompanying  cut  and  write  us  for  particulars. 

The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Southern  Agents:  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

519  Prudential  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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INO  OTHER  — 


AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  of  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


E.  IW.  FREES 


Gallon,  Ohio 


C 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 


With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  for  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  7VY.  FREESE  Sc  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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'FHE: 


Soft  Mud  Brickmakers  Take  Notice 


“Charms  Strike  the  Sight 

But 

Merit  Wins  the  Soul.” 


The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 


For  the  asking  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a  package  of  “  Food  for  Thoughtful 


Brickmakers.” 


Better  ask  before  they  are  all  gone. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


.77/g-  c^m 
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The  FROST  DRY  PAN. 


The  ORIGINAL  and  BUST  Dry  Pan  in  the  market. 
More  of  these  Dry  Pans  in  use  to=day  than  all  others 
combined.  All  sizes:  both  Wood  and  Iron  Frames. 
Used  by  every  Prominent  Brick  Manufacturer.  £ 
Less  repairs  are  required  for  the  Frost  Dry  Pan 
than  any  other  make.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 
High  Grade  Automatic  and  Throttling  Steam  En¬ 
gines,  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  and  Plain  and 
Submerged  Tube  Vertical  Boilers.  ^  Sendcf£traUgLserated 


The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 


SALES  DEPARTMENT: 

GALESBURG,  ILL.  (established  in  issd  135  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  III. 

*  *  •  r  * 


Dec.,  1903. 


Vol.  XL,  No.  6. 


old  customers  are  well  pleased.  W 
ve  have?  We  can  do  as  well  for  you. 


DUNLAP  MFG.CO.,  Bloomington,  Ill 


Merit  Tells 


We  have  just  shipped  two 
more  Richardson  Represses 

to  the  City  ot  Washington,  making 
20  in  all.  What  other  repress  can 

equal  that  record? 

Could  our  repress  have  such  a  rec¬ 
ord  if  it  was  not  the  best? 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  because 
it  is  the  strongest, 
will  wear  longest, 

is  the  most  efficient, 

is  easiest  to  handle  and 
can  be  put  to  greatest 
variety  of  uses. 

We  Build  Steel  Dryer  Cars  and  Dryers,  also 
Equip  Brick  Plants  Complete. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Co., 

CLEVELAND 
- —OHIO 


THE  RICHARDSON  REPRESS. 


15  PERFECT  CLAY  SCREENS 

SOLD  IN  ONE  WEEK. 

1  to  Standard  Shale  Brick  Co. 

1  to  Knoxville  Brick  Co. 
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